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INTRODUCTION. 

I have first to notice a few points as to the history of 
the Milinda book which have either come to light since the 
former Introduction was written, or which I then omitted 
to notice. 

Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio in his Catalogue of Chinese Buddhist 
Books * mentions a Chinese book called Na-sien Pi£Aiu Kin 
(that is ' The Book of the Bhikshu Nagasena ' SCltra) s . I have 
been so fortunate as to receive detailed information about 
this book both from Dr. Serge d'Oldenbourg in St. Peters- 
burg and from M. Sylvain LeVi in Paris. Professor Serge 
d'Oldenbourg forwarded to me, in the spring of 189a, 
a translation into English (which he himself had been kind 
enough to make) from a translation into Russian by 
Mr. Ivanovsky, of the Chinese Introduction, and of various 
episodes in the Chinese which seemed to differ from the 
Pali. This very valuable aid to the interpretation of 
the Milinda, which the unselfish courtesy of these two 
Russian scholars intended thus to place at my disposal, 
was most unfortunately lost in the post ; and I have only 
been able to gather from a personal interview with Professor 
d'Oldenbourg that the Introduction was a sort of Gd.ta.ka 
story in which the Buddha appeared as a white elephant s . 

By a curious coincidence this regrettable loss has been 

1 Called on the title-page 'Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Tripi/aka.' But this must surely be a mistake. It includes a number 
of works which are not translations at all, and translations of a large number of 
others which do not belong to the Pi/akas. 

' No. 1358 in the Catalogue. Translated under the Eastern Tsin Dynasty, 
317-410. 

1 As there is nothing about this curious Introduction in either of M. Specht's 
papers to be mentioned immediately, it seems possible that there are really 
three Chinese books on the same subject. 
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XII QUESTIONS AND PUZZLES OF MILINDA THE KING. 

since made good by the work of two French scholars. 
Mons. Sylvain Levi forwarded to the Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists, held in London in the autumn of 
1892, a careful study on the subject by M. Edouard Specht, 
preceded by an introductory essay by himself. 

It appears from this paper, which excited much interest 
when it was read, that there are, not one, but two separate 
and distinct works extant in China under the name of 
Na-sien Pi£^iu ATin, the one inserted in the Korean collec- 
tion made in that country in 1010 A.D., and the other 
printed in the collection of Buddhist books published 
under the Sung in 1239. Neither the date nor the author 
of either version seems to be known, but Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio states of his work, which is probably one of the 
two, that it was composed between 317 and 420 A. D. 1 
The Korean book gives much less of the matter con- 
tained in our books II and III than the later work in 
the Sung collection, the former containing only 13,752 
characters while the latter has 22,657. In the matter of 
the order of the questions also the later of the two Chinese 
books follows much more closely the order found in the 
present translation than does the work found in the Korean 
collection. 

This paper has since been published in the Proceedings 
of the Congress 2 , and it gives translations of several 
episodes on questions in which the Chinese is said to throw 
light on the Pali. Both M. Specht and M. Sylvain Levi 
seem to think that the two Chinese books were transla- 
tions of older recensions of the work than the one preserved 
in Pali. This argument does not seem to me, as at 
present advised, at all certain. It by no means follows 
that a shorter recension, merely because it is shorter, must 
necessarily be older than a longer one. It is quite as 
possible that the longer one gave rise to the shorter ones. 



1 It would be very interesting to have this point decided ; namely, whether 
the volume in the India Office Library is identical with either of the two very 
different books in Paris. If not, we have, then, still another Chinese book on 
Milinda. 

J Vol. i. pp. 520-519. 
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The story of a discussion between Nagasena and Milinda 
is no doubt, if the arguments in the Introduction to Part I 
are of any avail, an historical romance with an ethical 
tendency. In constant repetition, after it had become 
popular, it is precisely those parts which do not appeal so 
easily to the popular ear (because they deal, not with 
ordinary puzzles, but with dilemmas or with the higher 
mysteries of Arahatship), that would be naturally omitted. 
I do not go so far as to say that it must have been so. 
But I venture to think that for a critical judgment 
as to the comparative dates of the three works on the 
same subject, now known to exist, we must wait till 
translations of the whole of the two independent Chinese 
versions are before us. And further that the arguments 
must then turn on quite other considerations than the very 
ambiguous conclusions to be drawn merely from the length 
or shortness of the different treatment in each case. It is 
very much to be hoped therefore that M. Specht will soon 
give us complete versions of the two Chinese works in 
question. 

At present it can only be said that we have a very 

pretty puzzle propounded to us, a puzzle much more 

difficult to solve than those which king Milinda put to 

Nagasena the sage. If the shorter version (or rather 

paraphrase, for it does not seem to be a version at all in 

our modern sense) — that from the Korea — be really the 

original, how comes it that the other Chinese book, 

included in a collection made two centuries later, should 

happen to differ from it in the precise parts in which it, 

the supposed original, differs from the Pali ? Surely the 

only probable hypothesis would be that of the Chinese 

books, both working on the same original, the later is more 

exact than the earlier : and that we simply have here one 

more instance of an already well-known characteristic of 

Chinese reproductions of Indian books — namely, that the 

later version is more accurate than the older one. The 

later a Chinese 'translation' the better, in the few cases 

where comparison is possible, it has proved to be (that is, 

the nearer to our idea of what a translation should be); 
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XIV QUESTIONS AND PUZZLES OF MILINDA THE KING. 

and Tibetan versions are better, as a rule, than the best of 
the Chinese. 

Since the publication of this very interesting paper, 
M. Sylvain LeVi has had the great kindness to send me an 
advance proof of a more complete paper, to be published in 
Paris, in which M. Specht and himself have made a detailed 
analysis of the three versions, setting out over against the 
English translation of each question (as contained in the 
first volume of the present work) the translations of it as 
they appear in each of the Chinese versions. I have not 
been able by a study of this analysis to add anything to 
the admirable summary of the conclusions as to the 
relations of these two books to one another and to the Pali 
which are given by M. Specht in his article in the Proceed- 
ings of the Ninth Congress. The later version is through- 
out much nearer to the Pali ; but neither of the two give 
more than a small portion of it, the earlier does not seem 
to go much further than our Volume I, page 99 (just where 
the Pali has the remark, ' Here end the questions of king 
Milinda '), and the later, though it goes beyond this point, 
apparently stops at Volume I, page 114. 

These details are of importance for the decision of the 
critical question of the history of the Milinda. The book 
starts with an elaborate and very skilful introduction, 
giving first an account of the way in which Nagasena and 
Milinda had met in a previous birth, then the life history, 
in order, of each of them in this birth, then the account of 
how they met. Throughout the whole story the attention 
is constantly directed to the very great ability of the two 
disputants, and to the fact that they had been specially 
prepared through their whole existence for this great en- 
counter, which was to be of the first importance for religion 
and for the world. This introductory story occupies in my 
translation thirty-nine pages. Is it likely that so stately 
an entrance hall should have really been built to lead only 
into one or two small rooms? — to two chapters occupy- 
ing only sixty pages more ? Is it not more probable that 
the original architect had a better sense of proportion? 
As an Introduction to the book as we have it in these 
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volumes the story told in those thirty-nine pages is very 
much in place ; as an Introduction to the first two chapters 
only, or to the first two and a portion of the third, it is 
quite incongruous. And accordingly we find in the very 
beginning of the Introduction a kind of table of contents in 
which the shape of the whole book, as we have it here, is 
foreshadowed in detail, and in due proportion. This will 
have to be taken into account when, with full translations 
of the two Chinese books before us, we shall have to con- 
sider whether they are really copies of the original statue, 
or whether they are interesting fragments. 

I ought not to close this reference to the labours of 
MM. LeVi and Specht without calling attention to a slip 
of the pen in one expression used by M. Sylvain Levi 
regarding the Milinda 1 . He says, ' La science ne connaissait 
jusqu'ici de cet ouvrage qu'un texte ^crit en Pali et incorpore" 
dans le canon Singhalais?' Now there is, accurately 
speaking, no such thing as a Sinhalese canon of the 
Buddhist Scriptures, any more than there is a French or an 
English canon of the Christian Scriptures. The canon of 
the three Pi/akas, settled in the valley of the Ganges 
(probably at Patna in the time of Asoka), has been adhered 
to, it is true, in Ceylon, Burma, and Siatn. But it cannot 
properly be called either a Ceylonese or a Burmese or 
a Siamese canon. In that canon the Milinda was never 
incorporated. And not only so, but the expression used 
clearly implies that there is some other canon. Now there 
has never been any other canon of the Buddhist Scriptures 
besides this one of the three Pi/akas. Many Buddhist 
books, not incorporated in the canon, have been composed 
in different languages — Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan, 
Japanese, Sinhalese, Burmese, Siamese, &c. — but no new 
canon, in the European meaning of the phrase, has ever 
been formed. 

One meets occasionally, no doubt, in European books 
on Buddhism allusions or references to a later canon 



1 ' Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists,' vol. i, 
p. 518. 
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supposed to have been settled at the Council of Kanishka. 
The blunder originated, I believe, with Mr. Beal. But in 
the only account of that Council which we possess, that of 
Yuan Thsang 1 , there is no mention at all of any new canon 
having been settled. The account is long and detailed. 
An occurrence of so extreme an importance would scarcely 
have escaped the notice of the Chinese writer. But 
throughout the account the canonicity of the three Pi/akas 
is simply taken for granted. The members of the Council 
were chosen exclusively from those who knew the three 
Pi/akas, and the work they performed was the composition 
of three books — the Upadera, the Vinaya Vibhasha, and 
the Abhidharma Vibhasha. The words which follow in the 
Chinese have been differently interpreted by the European 
translators. Julien says : 

' They (the members of the Council) thoroughly explained 
the three Pi/akas, and thus placed them above all the 
books of antiquity V 

Beal, on the other hand, renders : 
'Which (namely, which three books) thoroughly ex- 
plained the three Pi/akas. There was no work of antiquity 
to be compared with (placed above) their productions 8 .' 

It is immaterial which version best conveys the meaning 
of the original. They both clearly show that, in the view 
of Yuan Thsang, the Council of Kanishka did not establish 
any new canon. Since that time the rulers of China, 
Japan, and Tibet have from time to time published collec- 
tions of Buddhist books. But none of these collections 
even purports to be a canon of the Scriptures. They 
contain works of very various, and some quite modern, ages 
and authors : and can no more be regarded as a canon of the 
Buddhist Scriptures than Migne's voluminous collection of 
Christian books can be called a new canon of the Christian 
Scriptures. 



1 Julien's translation, vol. i, pp. 1 73-178, and Mr. Beat's own translation, 
i, 147-157. There are two or three incidental references to the Council in 
other works. See my ' Buddhism,' p. 239. 

a St. Julien, 'Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhistes,' vol. i, pp. 177, 178. 

* Beal, ' Buddhist Records of the Western World,' vol. i, p. 155. 
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This was already pointed out in my little manual, ' Bud- 
dhism,' published in 1877, and it is a pity that references in 
subsequent books to a supposed canon settled at Kanishka's 
Council have still perpetuated the blunder. M. Sylvain 
LeVi, for whose genius and scholarship I have the pro- 
foundest respect, does not actually say that there was such 
a canon ; but his words must lead readers, ignorant of the 
facts, to imply that there was one. 

I have also to add that M. Barth has called attention l 
to the fact that M. Sylvain Levi has added another service 
to those already mentioned as rendered by him to the in- 
terpretation of the Milinda, by a discussion of the reference 
to our book in the Abhidharma-koja-vyakhya, referred to 
in my previous Introduction, p. xxvi. This discussion was 
published in a periodical I have not seen 3 . But it seems 
that M. LeVi, with the help of two Chinese translations, has 
been able to show that the citation is not only in the 
commentary, but also in the text, of Vasubandhu's work. 
M. L6on Feer has been kind enough to send me the actual 
words of the reference, and they will be found published in 
the 'Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society' for 1891, p. 476. 

Professor Serge d'Oldenbourg has also been good enough 
to point out to me that the two Cambridge MSS. of Kshe- 
mendra's Bodhisattvavadana-kalpalata read Milinda (not 
Millinda as given by Rajendra Lai Mitra 3 ) as the name 
of the king referred to in the 57th Avadana, the StGpava- 
dana. I had not noticed this reference to the character in 
our historical romance. It comes in quite incidentally, the 
Buddha prophesying to Indra that a king Milinda would 
erect a stupa at Pa/aligrama. There is no allusion to our 
book, and the passage is only interesting as showing that 
the memory of king Milinda still survived in India at the 
time when Kshemendra wrote in the eleventh century A. D. 

Another reference to one of the characters in the Milinda 

1 In the ' Revue de l'Histoire des Religions ' for 1893 (which has only just 
reached me), p. 358. 

* The 'Comptes rendns des Seances de 1'Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres,' 1893, p. 33a. 

* ' Nepalese Buddhist Literature,' p. 6o. 

[36] b 
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which has come to notice since the publication of part i, 
is in the closing words of the Attha-Salint-Atthayo^ana 
(a /ika on Buddhaghosa's first work, his commentary on 
the Dhamma Sangani), which was written in Siam after the 
twelfth century by jVanakitti, and edited in 1 890 at Galle, 
by Pa««asekhara Unnanse. On page 265 we read : 

Vattaniya-senasane ti Via^M/aviyaw* Vattaniya-sena- 
sane. Tena vuttam Mahavawse: 

Assagutta-mahathero pabhinna-Parisambhido 
Sa///*i-bhikkhu sahassani Viw^atfaviyam adiya 
Vattaniya-senasana nabhasa tattha-m-otariti. 

' The words Vattaniya-senasane mean, " in the Vattaniya 
Hermitage in the Vindhya Desert." Therefore it is said 
in the Mahavamsa: 

'"The great Thera Assagutta, who knew so well the 
Pa/isambhida, bringing sixty thousand brethren from the 
Vattaniya Hermitage in the Vindhya Desert through the sky, 
descended there." ' 

This quotation is very interesting. It follows that in the 
original text of the Attha Salini there is something about 
the Vattaniya Hermitage. And also that the author of 
this Zika must have had before him some text of our 
Mahavawsa differing from ours, or perhaps some other 
Mahavawsa. For the lines quoted do not occur in our 
text. The nearest approach to them is one line in the 
description of the assembly that came together at the con- 
secration of the Maha Thupa at Anuradhapura in the year 
157 B.C. It runs 1 : 

Vi«£-Aa/avi-Vattaniya-senasana 2 tu Uttaro 
Thero sa/A&i-sahassani bhikkhu adiya agama. 

'The thera Uttara came up bringing with him sixty 
thousand Bhikshus from the Vattaniya Hermitage [not 
Uttania Temple as Tumour translates] in the Vindhya 
Desert.' 

The resemblance of the passages is striking. But all 

1 Chapter XXIX, p. 171, of Tumour's edition. 
* Tumour has Vattaniya-senasanu. 
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that can be concluded is that the author of our Mahavamsa, 
Mahanama, who wrote in the middle of the fifth century, 
knew of the Vattaniya Hermitage; and that the author 
of the text quoted by #anakitti (in a passage probably 
describing the same event) mentions an Assagutta as having 
come to the festival from his hermitage at Vattaniya. 

Both these references are entirely legendary. In order 
to magnify the importance of the great festival held in 
Ceylon on the occasion referred to, it is related that certain 
famous members of the Buddhist order came, attended 
by many followers, through the sky, to take part in the 
ceremony. A comparison of this list with the previous 
list, also given in the Mahavawzsa \ of the missionaries sent 
out nearly a hundred years before, by Asoka, will show 
that the names in the second list are in great part an echo 
of those in the first. But in selecting well-known names, 
Mahanama in his second, fabulous, list has, according to 
the published text, also included that of the Vattaniya 
Hermitage, and, according to the new verse in the other 
text, has associated with that place the name of Assagutta, 
not found elsewhere except in the Milinda. In that book 
the residence of Assagutta is not specified — it is his friend 
Rohawa who lives at the Vattaniya, and the locality of the 
Vattaniya is not specified — it would seem from the state- 
ment at I, 25 (part i, p. 20 of this translation) that it was 
a day's journey from ' the Guarded Slope,' that is, in the 
Himalayas. But geographical allusions are apt to be 
misleading when the talk is of Bhikshus who could fly 
through the air. And it seems the most probable explana- 
tion that the authors of these verses, in adopting these 
names, had the Milinda story in their mind. 

[Tumour's reading of the name as Uttara, and not 
Assagutta, is confirmed by the Dipavawzsa, chap. XIX, 
verses 4-6, where all the fourteen names of the visitors 
from India are given (without any details as to the districts 
whence they came), and the corresponding name is also 
Uttara there.] 



1 Turnonr, pp. 71-73. 
D2 
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XX QUESTIONS AND PUZZLES OF MILINDA THE KING. 

The above sets out all the new information I have been 
able to glean about the Milinda since the publication of 
the Introduction to the first volume of this translation. 
I had hoped in this Introduction to discuss the doctrines, 
as apart from the historical and geographical allusions, of 
our author — comparing his standpoint with that of the 
earliest Buddhists, set out in the four great Nikayas, with 
that of later books contained in the Pi/akas, and with that 
of still later works not included in the canon at all. I have 
to express my regret that a long and serious illness, cul- 
minating in a serious accident that was very nearly a fatal 
one, has deprived me altogether of the power of work, and 
not only prevented me from carrying out this perhaps too 
ambitious design, but has so long delayed the writing of 
this Introduction. 

Only one of the preliminary labours to the intended 
Introduction was completed. I read through the Katha 
Vatthu, which has not yet been edited, with a view of 
ascertaining whether, at the time when that book was 
written, that is, in the time of Asoka, the kind of questions 
agitating the Buddhist community bore any relation to the 
kind of questions discussed by the author of our Milinda. 
As is well known, the Katha Vatthu sets out a number of 
points on which the orthodox school, that of the Thera- 
vadins, differed in Asoka's time from the other seventeen 
schools (afterwards called collectively the Hinayana) which 
had sprung up among the Buddhists between the time of 
the Buddha and that of Asoka. I published in the ' Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society' for 189a a statement, both in 
the original Pali and in English, of all the points thus 
discussed by the author of the Katha Vatthu, Moggali- 
putta TissaThera, giving (from the commentary) the names 
of the various schools against whom, in each instance, his 
remarks were directed. 

It is now possible to judge from this analysis of the 
questions proposed, what were the subjects on which 
differences obtained among the early Buddhists. There 
are a number of points raised in Tissa's discussions which 
are also discussed by the author of the Milinda. In every 
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instance the two authors agree in their views, Nagasena 
in the Milinda always advocating the Opinion which Tissa 
puts forward as that of the Thera-vadins. This is especially 
the case with those points which Moggali-putta Tissa thinks 
of so much importance that he discusses them at much 
greater length than the others. 

His first chapter, for instance, by far the longest in his 
book, is on the question whether, in the high and truest 
sense of the word, there can be said to be a ' soul ' *. It is 
precisely this question which forms also the subject of the 
very first discussion between Milinda and Nagasena, the 
conversation leading up to the celebrated simile of the 
chariot by which Nagasena apparently convinces Milinda 
of the truth of the orthodox Buddhist view that there is 
really no such thing as a 'soul' in the ordinary sense 2 . 
On leaving the sage, the king returns to his palace, and 
the next day the officer who escorts Nagasena there to 
renew the discussion, occupies the time to raise again the 
same question, and is answered by the simile of the 
musicians 3 . Not content with these two expositions of 
this important doctrine, the author of the Milinda returns 
again soon afterwards to the same point, which he illustrates 
by the simile of the palace *, and further on in the book he 
takes occasion to discuss and refute the commonly held 
opinion that there is a soul in inanimate things, such as 
water 6 . 

It cannot be doubted that the authors of the Kathi 
Vatthu and the Milinda were perfectly justified in putting 
this crucial question in the very forefront of their discussion 
— just as the Buddha himself, as is well known, made it 
the subject of the very first discourse he addressed to his 
earliest converted followers, the Anatta-lakkhawa Sutta, 
included both in the Vinaya and in the Anguttara 
Nikaya 6 . 

The history of ideas about the 'soul* has yet to be 

1 KathS Vatthu I, I. » Milinda, i, pp. 40-41. 

' Milinda, i, p. 48. * Milinda, i, pp. 86-89. 

* Milinda, ii, pp. 85-87. 

• Vinaya Texti (S. B. E. XIII), part i, pp. 100, 101, and Anguttara Nikaya. 
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written. But the outlines of it are pretty well established, 
and there is nothing to show that the Indian notions on the 
subject, apart perhaps from the subsidiary beliefs in Karma 
and transmigration, were materially different from those 
obtaining elsewhere. Already in prehistoric times the 
ancestors of the Indian peoples, whether Aryan by race 
or not, had come to believe, probably through the influence 
of dreams, in the existence inside each man of a subtle 
image of the man himself. This weird and intangible 
form left the body during sleep, and at death it continued 
in some way to live. It was a crude hypothesis found 
useful to explain the phenomena of dreams, of motion, 
and of life. And it was applied very indiscriminately to 
the allied phenomena in external things — the apparent 
life and motion, not only of animals, but also of plants 
and rivers, of winds and celestial bodies, being explained 
by the hypothesis of a soul within them. The varying 
conditions and appearances of the external world gave 
rise to the various powers and qualities ascribed to these 
external souls, and hence to whole systems of polytheism 
and mythology. And just as the gods, which never had 
any existence except in the ideas of their worshippers, 
were born and grew and changed and passed away with 
those ideas, so also the hypothesis of internal souls had, no 
less in India than elsewhere, a continual change, a continual 
development— and this not only as to ideas on the nature 
and origin of the internal human souls, but as to their 
relation to the external souls or gods. And when specula- 
tion, which loved to busy itself with these mysterious 
and fanciful hypotheses, had learnt to conjecture a unity 
behind the variety of external spirits, the relation of men's 
souls to the one great first cause, to God, became the 
subject of endless discussions, of varying views invented to 
harmonise with varying preconceived conceptions. 

When Buddhism arose these hypotheses as to 'souls/ 
internal and external, formed the basis of all the widely 
differing, and very living and earnest, religious and philo- 
sophical speculations in the valley of the Ganges, where 
there then obtained that marvellous freedom of thought 
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on all such subjects which has been throughout its history 
a distinguishing characteristic of the Indian people. Now 
there is one work, of more importance than any other in 
Buddhism, the collection of the Dialogues of Gotama the 
Buddha, brought together in the Digha and MagfAima 
Nikayas. It contains the views of the Buddha set out, as 
they appeared to his very earliest disciples, in a series of 
185 conversational discourses, which will some day come 
to hold a place, in the history of human thought, akin to 
that held by the Dialogues of Plato. Is it a mere chance, 
or is it the actual result of the necessities of the case, that 
this question of ' souls ' is put into the forefront of this 
collection, just as it is the point treated, first and at the 
greatest length in the Katha Vatthu, and put first also in 
the Milinda ? 

The first of these 185 dialogues is the Brahma^ala 
Suttanta, the discourse called the Perfect Net, the net 
whose meshes are so fine that no folly of superstition, 
however subtle, can slip through — the clearing away of the 
rubbish before the foundations are laid for the new palace 
of good sense. In it are set out sixty-two varieties of 
existing hypotheses, and after each and all of them has 
been rejected, the doctrine of Arahatship is put forward 
as the right solution. The sixty-two heresies are as 
follows : 

1-4. Sassata-vAdA. People who, either from medita- 
tion of three degrees, or fourthly through logic 
and reasoning, have come to believe that both 
the external world as a whole, and individual 
souls, are eternal. 
5-8. Eka^ata-SASSATIkA. People who, in four ways, 
hold that some souls are eternal, while others 
are not. 

a. Those who hold that God is eternal, but not the 

individual souls. 

b. Those who hold that all the gods are eternal, but 

not the individual souls. 

c. Those who hold that certain illustrious gods are 

eternal, but not the human souls. 
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d. Those who hold that while the bodily forms are 
not eternal, there is a subtle something, called 
Heart or Mind, or Consciousness, which is. 
9-1 2. AntAntikA. People who chop logic about finity 
and infinity. 

a. Those who hold the world to be finite. 

b. Those who hold it to be infinite. 

c. Those who hold it to be both. 

d. Those who hold it to be neither. 

13-16. Amara-vikkhepikA. People who equivocate about 
virtue and vice — 

a. From the fear that if they express a decided opinion 

grief at possible mistake will injure them. 

b. That they may form attachments which will injure 

them. 

c. That they may be unable to answer skilful dis- 

putants. 

d. From dullness and stupidity. 

17,18. Adhia'A'a-samuppanikA. People who think that 
the origin of things can be explained without 
a cause. 

19-50. Uddhama-AghatanikA. People who believe in 
the future existence of human souls. 

a. Sixteen different phases of the hypothesis of a 

conscious existence after death. 

b. Eight different phases of the hypothesis of an 

unconscious existence after death. 

c. Eight different phases of the hypothesis of an 

existence between consciousness and unconscious- 
ness after death. 

51-57. Ukkheda-vAdA. People who teach the doctrine 
that there is a soul, but that it will cease to exist 
on the death of the body here, or at the end of 
a next life, or of further lives in higher and ever 
higher states of being. 

58-62. DI777ZA-dhammika-nibbAna-vAdA. People who 
hold that there is a soul, and that it can attain to 
perfect bliss in this present world, or in whatever 
world it happens to be — 
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a. By a full, complete, and perfect enjoyment of the 

five senses. 

b. By an enquiring mental abstraction (the First 

Dhyana). 

c. By undisturbed mental bliss, untarnished by enquiry 

(the Second Dhyana). 

d. By mental peace, free alike from joy and pain and 

enquiry (the Third Dhyana). 

e. By this mental peace plus a sense of purity (the 

Fourth Dhyana). 

Professor Garbe, in his just published 'Sankhya Philo- 
sophic 1 ,' holds that the first persons attacked in this list 
are the followers of the Sankhya. The double view of the 
Sassata-vada is no doubt the basis of the Sankhya system. 
But the system contains much more, and it would be safer 
to say that we have here a warning against the philosophical 
view which afterwards developed into the Sankhya, or 
rather which became afterwards a fundamental part of the 
Sankhya. The Vedanta, in either of its forms, is not, it 
will be noticed, referred to in any one of the sixty-two 
divisions; but philosophical views forming part of the 
Vedanta may be traced in Nos. 5, 8, 10, 20, &c. The 
scheme is not intended as a refutation of the views, as 
a whole, held by any special school or individual, but 
as a statement of erroneous views on two special points, 
namely, the soul and the world. However this may be, 
we find an ample justification in this comprehensive and 
systematic condemnation of all current or possible forms 
of the soul-theory for the prominence which the author of 
the Milinda gives to the subject. 

The other points on which the Milinda may be compared 
with the Katha Vatthu will need less comment. The 
discussion in the Milinda as to the manner in which the 
Divine Eye can arise in a man 2 , is a reminiscence of the 
question raised in the Katha Vatthu III, 7 as to whether 
the eye of flesh can, through strength of dhamma, grow 
into the Divine Eye. The discussion in the Milinda as to 

1 Introduction, p. 57. ' Milinda, i, pp. 179-185. 
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how a layman, who is a layman after becoming an Arahat, 
can enter the Order 1 , is entirely in accord with the opinion 
maintained, as against the Uttarapathaka, in the Katha 
Vatthu IV, i. Our Milinda ascribes the verses, 

' Exert yourselves, be strong, and to the faith,' &c, 
to the Buddha 2 . In the note on that passage I had 
pointed out that they are ascribed, not to the Buddha, but 
to Abhibhu in certain Pi/aka texts, and to the Buddha 
himself only in late Sanskrit works. In the exposition of 
Katha Vatthu II, 3 the verses are also ascribed to the 
Buddha. The proposition in the Katha Vatthu II, 8 that 
the Buddha, in the ordinary affairs of life, was not 
transcendental, agrees with Nagasena's argument in the 
Milinda, part ii, pp. 8-1 z. The discussion in the Milinda 
as to whether an Arahat can be thoughtless or guilty of 
an offence 3 is foreshadowed by the similar points raised in 
the Kath4 Vatthu I, a ; II, 1, 2, and VIII, 1 1. And the two 
dilemmas, Nos. 65 and 66, especially as to the cause of 
space, may be compared with the discussion in Katha 
Vatthu VI, 6, as to whether space is self-existent. 

The general result of a comparison between these two 
very interesting books of controversial apologetics seems 
to me to be that the differences between them are just 
such as one might expect (<*) from the difference of date, 
and (6) from the fact that the controversy in the older 
book is carried on against members of the same communion, 
whereas in the Milinda we have a defence of Buddhism as 
against the outsider. The Katha Vatthu takes almost the 
whole of the conclusions reached in the Milinda for granted, 
and goes on to discuss further questions on points of detail. 
It does not give a description of Arahatship in glowing 
terms, but discusses minor points as to whether the realisa- 
tion of Arahatship includes the Fruits of the three lower 
paths 4 , or whether a 1 1 the qualities of an Arahat are free 
from the Asavas 6 , or whether the knowledge of his 



1 Milinda, ii, pp. 96-98 (compare 57-59). 

* Milinda, ii, p. 60. > Milinda, ii, pp. 98 foil. 

* Katha Vatthu IV, 9. » Katha Vatlhu IV, 3. 
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emancipation alone makes a man an Arahat 1 , or whether 
the breaking of the Fetters constitutes Arahatship, and 
whether the insight into Arahatship suffices to break all 
the Fetters 2 , and so on. 

The discussion of these details gives no opportunity for 
the enthusiastic eloquence of the author of our Milinda, 
and the very fact of his eloquence argues a later date. 
But there can be no doubt as to the superiority of his 
style. And I still adhere to the opinions expressed in the 
former Introduction that the work, as it stands in the Pali, 
is of its kind (that is, as a book of apologetic controversy) 
the best in point of style that had then been written in any 
country ; and that it is the masterpiece of Indian prose. 

T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. 
Temple, 

May, 1894. 



1 Katha Vatthu V, 1. ' Katha Vatthu V, 10, and X, 1. 
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THE QUESTIONS 

OF 

KING MILINDA. 

<t 

BOOK IV. \ 
The Solving of Dilemmas. 

Chapter 5. 

[dilemma the forty-first. 

on dwelling-places.] 

i. [211] 'Venerable Nagasena, the Blessed One 
said: 

" In friendship of the world anxiety is born, 
In household life distraction's dust springs up, 
The state set free from home and friendship's ties, 
That, and that only, is the recluse's aim 1 ." 

1 This is the opening verse of the Muni Sutta (in the Sutta 
Nipata I, 12). It is quoted again below, p. 385 of the Pali text. 
The second line is, in the original, enigmatically terse, and runs 
simply, ' From a home dust arises.' This Fausbdll renders (in the 
S. B. E., vol. x, part ii, p. 33), 'From household life arises 
defilement,' the word for dust (ra^o) being often used figuratively in 
the sense of something that disfigures, is out of place in the higher 
life. It is the distracting effect of household cares that the recluse 
has to fear. 

[36] B 

r C. 
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' But on the other hand he said : 
" Let therefore the wise man, 
Regarding his own weal, 
Have pleasant dwelling-places built, 
And lodge there learned men 1 ." 
' Now, venerable Nagasena, if the former of these 
two passages was really spoken by the Tathagata, 
then the second must be wrong. But if the Tatha- 
gata really said : " Have pleasant dwelling-places 
built," then the former statement must be wrong.. 
This too is a double-edged problem, now put to you, 
which you have to solve.' 

2. [212] ' Both the passages you have quoted, 
O king, were spoken by the Tathagata. And the 
former is a statement as to the nature of things, 
an inclusive statement, a statement which leaves no 
room for anything to be supplemented to it, or to 
be added to it in the way of gloss 2 , as to what is 
seemly and appropriate and proper for a recluse, 
and as to the mode of life which a recluse should 
adopt, the path he should walk along, and the 
practice he should follow. For just, O king, as 
a deer in the forest, wandering in the woods, sleeps 
wherever he desires, having no home and no 

1 This is a very famous verse, found first in the Vinaya (A'ulla- 
vagga VI, 1, 5), and quoted in the Introduction to the Gatakas 
(Fausboll, vol. i, p. 93; compare vol. iv, p. 354), translated in my 
'Buddhist Birth Stories/ vol. i, p. 132. Hfna/i-kumbure' adds the 
context : 

' Then shall they preach to him the Truth, 
The Truth dispelling every grief, 
Which Truth when here a man perceives, 
He's freed from stains, and dies away.' 
1 On these expressions compare above, p. 170 (p. 113 of the 
text). 
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dwelling-place, so also should the recluse be of 
opinion that 

" In friendship of the world anxiety is born, 
In household life distraction's dust springs up." 

3. ' But when the Blessed One said : 

" Have pleasant dwelling-places built, 
And lodge there learned men," 

that was said with respect to two matters only. 
And what are those two ? The gift of a dwelling- 
place (Wihara) has been praised and approved, 
esteemed and highly spoken of, by all the Buddhas. 
And those who have made such a gift shall be de- 
livered from rebirth, old age, and death. This is 
the first of the advantages in the gift of a dwelling- 
place. And again, if there be a common dwelling- 
place (a Wihara) the sisters of the Order will have 
a clearly ascertained place of rendezvous, and those 
who wish to visit (the brethren of the Order) 1 will 
find it an easy matter to do so. Whereas if there 
were no homes for the members of the Order it 
would be difficult to visit them. This is the second 
of the advantages in the gift of a dwelling-place 
(a Wihara). It was with reference to these two 
matters only that it was said by the Blessed One : 

" Have pleasant dwelling-places built, 
And lodge there learned men." 

[213] ' And it does not follow from that that the 
sons of the Buddha * should harbour longings after 
the household life.' 



1 The words in brackets are added from Hma/i-kumburS. 
* That is, the members of the Order. 

B 2 
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' Very good, Nagasena I That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to dwelling-places.] 



[dilemma the forty-second, 
moderation in food.] 

4. ' Venerable Nagasena, the Blessed One said : 

" Be not remiss as to (the rules to be observed) 
when standing up (to beg for food). Be restrained 
in (matters relating to) the stomach V 

' But on the other hand he said : 

" Now there were several days, Udiyin, on which 
I ate out of this bowl when it was full to the brim, 
and ate even more *." 

' Now if the first rule be true, then the second 
statement must be false. But if the statement be 
true, then the rule first quoted must be wrong. 

1 This verse has not yet been traced. The first half of it occurs 
in a different connection at Dhammapada, verse 168, which I have 
rendered (at 'Buddhism,' p. 65), 'Rise up and loiter notl'with- 
out any reference at all to food. This was in accordance with the 
view taken of the passage, both by Prof. Fausboll, who renders it 
(p. 31 of his edition of the Pali), ' Surgat, ne sit socors,' and by 
Prof. Max Mailer, who renders it (S. B. E., vol. x, part i, p. 47), 
' Rouse thyself, do not be idle I ' And I still think (especially 
noting such passages as Dhammapada, verses 231, 232, and the 
verse quoted in the Commentary, p. 126 of Fausb611, from G&taka. 
IV, 496, &c.) that this was the original meaning in that connec- 
tion. But here the words must clearly be taken as referring to 
food,* and it is very remarkable that the commentator on the 
Dhammapada (see p. 335 of FausbSll's edition) takes them in that 
sense also even in the other connection. It is a striking instance 
of the way in which commentators impart a purely technical sense 
into a general ethical precept. 

* From the Mahi Udayi Sutta (Maxima Nikaya, No. 77). 
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This too is a double-edged problem, now put to you, 
which you have to solve.' 

5. ' Both the passages you have quoted, O king, 
were spoken by the Blessed One. But the former 
passage [214] is a statement as to the nature of 
things, an inclusive statement, a statement which 
leaves no room for anything to be supplemented to 
it, or added to it in the way of gloss, a statement of 
what is true and real and in accordance with the 
facts, and that cannot be proved wrong, a declara- 
tion made by the prophets, and sages, and teachers, 
and Arahats, and by the Buddhas who are wise for 
themselves alone (Pa&£eka-Buddhas), a declaration 
made by the Conquerors, and by the All-wise Ones, 
a declaration made too by the Tathagata, the Arahat, 
the Supreme Buddha himself. He who has no self- 
control as regards the stomach, O king, will destroy 
living creatures, will take possession of what has not 
been given to him, will be unchaste, will speak lies, 
will drink strong drink, will put his mother or his 
father to death, will slay an Arahat, will create a 
schism in the Order, will even with malice afore- 
thought wound a Tathagata. Was it not, O king, 
when without restraint as to his stomach, that Deva- 
datta by breaking up the Order, heaped up for him- 
self karma that would endure for a kalpa 1 ? It was 
on calling to mind this, O king, and many other 
things of the same kind, that the Blessed One 
declared : 

" Be not remiss as to (the rules to be observed) 

1 See above, p. 164 (p. 109 of the Pali text). These passages 
show that Dr. Morris's note in the ' Journal of the Pali Text Society,' 
1885, requires modification. See also below, IV, 8, 88, and the 
passages quoted by him in the ' Journal ' for 1886. 
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when standing up (to beg for food). Be restrained 
in (matters relating to) the stomach." 

6. 'And he who has self-control as regards the 
stomach gains a clear insight into the Four Truths, 
realises the Four Fruits of the life of renunciation ', 
and attains to mastery over the Four Discrimina- 
tions 2 , the Eight Attainments 8 , and the Six Modes 
of Higher Knowledge *, and fulfils all that goes to 
constitute the life of the recluse. Did not the parrot 
fledgling, O king, by self-restraint as to his stomach, 
cause the very heaven of the great Thirty-Three to 
shake, and bring down Sakka, the king of the gods, 
to wait upon him 6 ? It was on calling to mind this, 
O king, and many other things of a similar kind, 
that the Blessed One declared : 

" Be not remiss as to (the rules to be observed) 
when standing up (to beg for food). Be restrained 
in (matters relating to) the stomach." 

7. ' But when, O king, the Blessed One said : 
" Now there were several days, Udiyi, on which I 
ate out of this bowl when it was full to the brim, 
and ate even more," that was said by him who had 
completed his task, who had finished all that he had 
to do, who had accomplished the end he set before 
him, who had overcome every obstruction, by the 
self-dependent 8 Tathagata himself about himself. 

1 SamaMa. J Pa/isambhida\ * SamSpatti. «Abhi«»a. 

' This story will be found in the two Suka Gatakas (Nos. 429 
and 430 in Fausbdll). I had not succeeded in tracing it when the list 
at vol. i, p. xxvi, was drawn up ; it should therefore be added there. 

• Sayambhuni, ' whose knowledge is not derived from any one 
else.' (Sayambhu-M«a-wu says Hina/i-kumbur6.) Burnouf's 
proposition (' Lotus,' p. 336) to take it in the sense of ' who has no 
other substratum or raison d'etre than himself cannot be accepted, 
in spite of Childers's approbation. 
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Just, O king, as it is desirable that a sick man to 
whom an emetic, or a purge, or a clyster has been 
administered, should be treated with a tonic ; [215] 
just so, O king, should the man who is full of evil, 
and who has not perceived the Four Truths, adopt 
the practice of restraint in the matter of eating. 
But just, O king, as there is no necessity of polishing, 
and rubbing down \ and purifying a diamond gem 
of great brilliancy, of the finest water, and of natural 
purity; just so, O king, is there no restraint as to 
what actions he should perform, on the Tathagata, 
on him who hath attained to perfection in all that 
lies within the scope of a Buddha a .' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to restraint in 
eating.] 



1 Nighawsana. Compare the use of nighawsati at Aulla- 
vagga V, 27, 2. 

* This is much more than a mere injunction not to gild refined 
gold. It comes very near to the enunciation of the dangerous 
doctrine that the holy man is above the law, and that nothing he 
does can be wrong. It is curious how frequently one finds this 
proposition cropping up in the most unexpected places, and the 
history of religious belief is full of instances of its pernicious effect 
on the most promising movements. When one considers the great 
influence of our author's work, it becomes especially interesting to 
note how the doctrine has never, among the orthodox Buddhists, 
who read the Pali Scriptures, been extended from the Buddha 
himself to his followers, and from moderation in food to matters of 
more vital import in the life of a church. And this is the more 
remarkable as the Tantra works of the corrupt Buddhism of Nepal 
and Tibet show how fatal has been the result of the doctrine 
among those Buddhists who had lost the guiding support of the 
older Scriptures. 
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8 THE QUESTIONS AND PUZZLES IV, 5, 8. 

[dilemma THE FORTY-THIRD. 
BAKKULA'S SUPERIORITY TO THE BUDDHA.] 

8. 'Venerable Nagasena, it was said by the 
Blessed One : 

" A Brahman am I, O brethren, devoted to self- 
sacrifice 1 , pure-handed at every time ; this body that 
I bear with me is my last, I am the supreme Healer 
and Physician 2 ." 

' But on the other hand the Blessed One said : 

" The chief, O brethren, among those who are 
disciples of mine, in the matter of bodily health, is 
Bakkula 8 ." 

' Now it is well known that diseases arose several 
times in the body of the Blessed One. So that if, 
Nagasena, the Tathagata was supreme, then the 
statement he made about Bakkula's bodily health 
must be wrong. But if the Elder named Bakkula 
was really chief among those who were healthy, 
then that statement which I first quoted must be 

1 YaJayogo. See Sutta Nipata III, 5, 1 ; Ahguttara Nikaya 
111, 79, 2 ; and below, p. 225 (of the Pali text). 

2 This passage has not yet been traced in the Pi/akas, and the 
context is therefore unknown. But the word Brahman must of 
course be applied to the Buddha here in the sense, not of one 
belonging to the Brahman caste, but of Arahat. Hina/i-kumbure' 
adds, as a gloss, bahita~papa-brahma»ayek, 'brahman be- 
cause he has suppressed evil in himself.' On this explanation see 
my note to the forty-eighth dilemma, which is devoted to the 
discussion of this difficulty. 

On the Buddha as the Great Physician see Sutta Nipata III, 7, 
13; Ma^Aima Nikaya I, 429; Sumahgala Vilisini, 67, 255; and 
Milinda, pp. no, 169 (of the Pali text). 

* Ahguttara Nikaya I, 14, 4. The reading adopted by our 
author agrees with that of the Sinhalese MSS. put by Dr. Morris 
into the text. 
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wrong. This too is a double-edged problem, now 
put to you, which you have to solve.' 

9. ' Both the quotations you have made, O king, 
are correct 1 . But what the Blessed One said about 
Bakkula was said of those disciples who had learnt 
by heart the sacred words, and studied them, and 
handed down the tradition, which in reference to 
the characteristics (each of them in some one point) 
had in addition to those which were found in him him- 
self 2 . [216] For there were certain of the disciples 
of the Blessed One, O king, who were " meditators 
on foot," spending a whole day and night in walking 
up and down in meditation. But the Blessed One 
was in the habit of spending the day and night in 
meditation, not only walking up and down but also 
sitting and lying down. So such, O king, of the 
disciples as were "meditators on foot 3 " surpassed 
him in that particular. And there were certain of 
the disciples of the Blessed One, O king, who were 
" eaters at one sitting," who would not, even to save 
their lives, take more than one meal a day. But the 

1 Here, as always, they are repeated in full in the text. 

* This passage is very ambiguous. Hinan-kumburg renders it : 
' with reference to what was found in himself, and besides that (with 

reference) to the disciples who had learnt &c tradition.' He 

translates agamanam and the two following words, as relative 
compounds, by agama-dh&ri-wu, &c, and in this I have 
followed him. But he supplies an ' and ' after the last, thus taking 
them as accusatives in dependence onsandh&ya, and that cannot 
be right. It seems forced to separate b&hirdnaw so much from 
the other genitives with which it stands in the text, and yet it is so 
impossible to make sense of the passage in any other way, that 
one would like to know the readings of all the MSS. 

s 'ifakkhupala and others' adds Hina/i-kumburfi. (For the 
story of A'akkhupala, see the commentary on the Dhammapada, 
verse 1.) 
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IO THE QUESTIONS AND PUZZLES IV, 5, 10. 

Blessed One was in the habit of taking a second, or 
even a third. So such, O king, of the disciples as 
were " eaters at one sitting " surpassed him in that 
particular. And in a similar way, O king, a number 
of different things have been told, each one of one 
or other of the disciples. But the Blessed One, O 
king, surpassed them all in respect of uprightness, 
and of power of meditation, and of wisdom, and of 
emancipation, and of that insight which arises out 
of the knowledge of emancipation, and in all that lies 
within the scope of a Buddha. It was with reference 
to that, O king, that he said : 

" A Brahman am I, O brethren, devoted to self- 
sacrifice, pure-handed at every time ; this body that 
I bear with me is my last, I am the supreme Healer 
and Physician." 

io. ' Now one man, O king, may be of good birth, 
and another may be wealthy, and another full of 
wisdom, and another well educated, and another 
brave, and another adroit ; but a king, surpassing all 
these, is reckoned supreme. Just in that way, O king, 
is the Blessed One the highest, the most worthy of 
respect, the best of all beings. And in so far as the 
venerable Bakkula was healthy in body, that was by 
reason of an aspiration (he had formed in a pre- 
vious birth) l . For, O king, when Anoma-dassl, the 
Blessed One, was afflicted with a disease, with wind 
in his stomach, and again when Vipasst, the Blessed 
One, and sixty-eight thousand of his disciples, were 
afflicted with a disease, with greenness of blood 2 , he, 

1 See, for other instances of such aspirations, above, vol. i, p. 5. 

* Tiwa-pupphaka-roga. There is a flower called ti»a- 
puppha, and this may be a skin disease named after it. But 
pupphaka at GStaka III, 541, means blood, and the disease may 
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being at those times an ascetic, had cured that 
disease with various medicines, and attained (there- 
by) to such healthiness of body (in this life) that it 
was said of him : 

" The chief, O brethren, among those who are 
disciples of mine, in the matter of bodily health, is 
Bakkula." 

ii.' But the Blessed One, O king, whether he be 
suffering, or not suffering, from disease ; whether he 
have taken, or not taken, upon himself the observance 

be so called because the blood was turned by it to the colour of 
grass (tiwa). Htna/i-kumbure' (who gives these legends of the 
previous births of Bakkula at much greater length, adding others 
from the time of the Buddhas Padumuttara and Kassapa, and 
giving the story also of his present birth) says that the disease 
arose from contact with wind which had been poisoned through 
blowing over a Upas tree (p. 296 of the Sinhalese version). But 
he does not explain the name of the disease, which occurs only 
here. 

In his present birth Bakkula is said to have been born at 
Kos&mbt, in a wealthy family. His mother, understanding that to 
bathe a new-born child in the Jumna would ensure him a long life, 
took him down to the river. Whilst he was there being bathed, a 
huge fish swallowed him. But the fish, caught at Benares, was 
sold to a wealthy but childless man there, and on being cut open, 
the babe was found in it unhurt. 

The mother hearing the news of this marvel, went in great state and 
with haste to Benares and claimed the child. Thereupon an inter- 
esting lawsuit arose, and the king of Benares, thinking it unjust to 
deprive the purchaser of a fish of anything inside it, and also unjust 
to deprive a mother of her child, decided that the child belonged 
equally to both. So he became the heir of both families, and was 
therefore called Bak-kula, ' the two-family-one' (Bak=B&=Dv4). 
On the real derivation of Bakkula, see Dr. Morris in the ' Journal 
of the Pali Text Society,' 1886, pp. 94-99. We need not quarrel 
with a false etymology which shows us so clearly the origin of the 
legend. Then Bakkula enjoys great prosperity in the orthodox 
three palaces, and at eighty years of age, being still in vigorous 
health, enters the Order. 
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of special vows x , — there is no being like unto the 
Blessed One. [217] For this, O king, has been said 
by the Blessed One, the god of gods, in the most 
excellent Sawyutta Nikaya 2 : 

" Whatsoever beings, O brethren, there may be — 
whether without feet, or bipeds, or four-footed things, 
whether with a body, or without a body, whether 
conscious or unconscious, or neither conscious nor 
not — the Tathagata is acknowledged to be the 
chief of all, the Arahat, the Buddha Supreme." ' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept it 
as you say V 

[Here ends the problem as to the superiority of 
Bakkula to the Buddha.] 



1 The Dhutangas, enumerated below, p. 351 (of the Pali 
text). 

* Sawyutta Nikaya XLIV, 103. 

8 This piece of casuistry is not so entirely at variance with 
the context of the second passage (quoted from the Anguttara 
I, 14) as would seem at first sight. The answer practically 
amounts to this, that though each of many disciples may be 
superior to the Buddha in certain bodily qualities, or even in 
the special vows known as Dhutangas, yet he surpasses them in 
the 'weightier matters of the law.' It is true that one of the 
instances given, that of the /Mna-£ankamika, is not included 
in the list of Dhutangas, and in the long enumeration in the Angut- 
tara of those of the disciples who were ' chief in any way, ' weightier 
matters of the law' are not overlooked. But 'meditation on foot' 
is of the same nature as the acknowledged Dhutangas, and none of 
the five special points in which Nagasena places especially the 
superiority of the Buddha (uprightness, &c), is mentioned in the 
Anguttara. Nevertheless the logical reply to the problem proposed 
would have been that in the Anguttara the superiority spoken of is 
over other disciples, and not over the Buddha. 
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[dilemma THE FORTY-FOURTH. 
THE ORIGINALITY OF THE BUDDHA'S TEACHING.] 

12. ' Venerable Nagasena, it has been said by the 
Blessed One : 

"The Tathagata, O brethren, the Arahat, the 
Buddha supreme 1 , is the discoverer of a way that 
was unknown *." 

' But on the other hand he said : 

" Now I perceived, O brethren, the ancient way, 
the ancient path, along which the previous Buddhas 
walked 2 ." 

'If, Nagasena, the Tathagata be the discoverer 
of a way not previously found out, then it must be 
wrong that it was an ancient way that he perceived, 
an ancient path along which previous Buddhas 
walked. But if the way he perceived were an ancient 
way, then the statement that it was unknown must 
be wrong. This too is a double-edged problem, now 
put to you, which you have to solve.' 

13. ' Both the quotations you make, O king, are 
accurate. And both the statements so made are 
correct. When the previous Tathagatas, O king, 
had disappeared, then, there being no teacher left, 
their way too disappeared. And it was that way — 
though then broken up, crumbled away, gone to 
ruin, closed in, no longer passable, quite lost to 
view — [218] that the Tathagata, having gained a 

' Supreme, that is, in comparison with the Pa^Aeka Buddhas, 
' Buddhas for themselves alone : ' whereas the ' altogether Buddha ' 
can not only see the truth for himself, but also persuade others 
of it. 

s These two quotations are from the Sawyutta Nikaya XXI, 58 
and X, 2, 65, says Mr. Trenckner, but I cannot trace them in 
M. Feer's edition. 
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thorough knowledge of it, saw by the eye of his 
wisdom 1 , (and knew it) as the way that previous 
Buddhas trod. And therefore is it that he said : 

" Now I perceived, O brethren, the ancient way, 
the ancient path along which previous Buddhas 
walked." 

' And it was a way which — there being, through 
the disappearance of previous Tathagatas, no teacher 
left — was a way then broken up, crumbled away, 
gone to ruin, closed in, and lost to view, that the 
Tathagata made now passable again. And therefore 
is it that he said : 

"The Tathagata, O brethren, the Arahat, the 
Buddha supreme, is the discoverer of a way that 
was unknown." 

14. ' Suppose, O king, that on the disappearance 
of a sovran overlord, the mystic Gem of Sovranty 
lay concealed in a cleft on the mountain peak, and 
that on another sovran overlord arriving at his 
supreme dignity, it should appear to him. Would 
you then say, O king, that the Gem was produced 
by him*?' 

' Certainly not, Sir ! The Gem would be in its 
original condition. But it has received, as it were, a 
new birth through him.' 

'Just so, O king, is it that the Blessed One, 
gaining a thorough knowledge of it by the eye of 

1 * The wisdom arising from the perception of the Four Noble 
Truths ' is Hfna/i-kumbur6's gloss. 

* The wondrous Gem-treasure of the king of kings (the Ve/uriya, 
etymologically the same as beryl, but probably meaning cat's-eye) is 
supposed, like the other mystic treasures, to come to him of its own 
accord, on his becoming sovran overlord. See my 'Buddhist 
Suttas,' p. 256 (S.B.E., vol. xi). 
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his wisdom, brought back to life and made passable 
again the most excellent eightfold way in its original 
condition as when it was walked along by the 
previous Tathagatas, — though that way, when there 
was no teacher more, had become broken up, had 
crumbled away, had gone to ruin, was closed in, and 
lost to view. And therefore is it that he said : 

"The Tathagata, O brethren, the Arahat, the 
Buddha supreme, is the discoverer of a way that 
was unknown." 

15. 'It is, O king, as when a mother brings forth 
from her womb the child that is already there, and 
the saying is that the mother has given birth to the 
child. Just so, O king, did the Tathagata, having 
gained a thorough knowledge of it by the eye of his 
wisdom, bring into life, and make passable again, 
a way that was already there, though then broken 
up, crumbled away, gone to ruin, closed in, and lost 
to view. 

' It is as when some man or other finds a thing 
that has been lost, and the people use the phrase : 
" He has brought it back to life." [219] And it is 
as when a man clears away the jungle, and sets 
free 1 a piece of land, and the people use the phrase : 
" That is his land." But that land is not made by 
him. It is because he has brought the land into use 
that he is called the owner of the land. Just so, 
O king, did the Tathagata, having gained a thorough 
knowledge of it by the eye of his wisdom, bring 
back to life, and make passable again, a way that 
was already there, though then broken up, crumbled 



1 Niharati. Avarawaya kara ganneya says Htna/i- 
kumburS. 
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away, gone to ruin, closed in, no longer passable, 
and lost to view. And therefore is it that he said : 

"The Tathagata, O brethren, the Arahat, the 
Buddha supreme, is the discoverer of a way that was 
unknown." ' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the way of 
Nirva#a.] 



[dilemma the forty-fifth, 
the buddha's kindness.] 

i 6. ' Venerable Nagasena, it was said by the 
Blessed One : 

" Already in former births when I was a man had 
I acquired the habit of inflicting no hurt on living 
beings V 

' But on the other hand it is said 2 : 

" When he was Lomasa Kassapa, the Rishi, he 
had hundreds of living creatures slain and offered 
the great sacrifice, the ' Drink of Triumph s .' " ' 

1 This passage has not yet been traced in the Pi/akas. 

* The identical words are not found, but they are a summary of 
the Lomasa Kassapa ffdtaka (No. 433 in Prof. FausboITs edition, 
and see especially vol. iii, p. 517, line 25). 

5 VS^apeyya, which Professor Fausbbll (loc. cit., p. 518) spells 
v$£apeyya, and a Burmese MS. he quotes spells v&dhapeyya 
(characteristically enough, — the scribe not understanding the word, 
and thinking it must have been derived from vadha, makes what he 
thinks must be a correction). The Sanskrit form of the word is 
v&/fcapSya, the drink or draught of battle or victory, name of that 
one of the seven Soma sacrifices which a king offered when 
desirous of attaining to sovran overlordship. In the allied legend 
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' Now, Nagasena, if it is true what the Buddha 
said, that, in his former births as a man, he inflicted 
no hurt on living beings, then the saying that, as 
Lomasa Kassapa, he had hundreds of living creatures 
slain must be false. But if he had, then the saying 
that he inflicted no hurt on living beings must be 
false. This too is a double-edged problem, now put 
to you, which you have to solve.' 

17. 'The Blessed One did say, O king, that already 
in former births, when he was a man, he had acquired 
the habit of inflicting no hurt on living beings. And 
Lomasa Kassapa, the Rishi, did have hundreds of 
living creatures slain, and offered the great sacrifice, 
the " Drink of Triumph." [220] But that was done 
when he was out of his mind through lust, and not 
when he was conscious of what he was doing.' 

' There are these eight classes of men, Nagasena, 
who kill living beings — the lustful man through his 
lust, and the cruel man through his anger, and the 
dull man through his stupidity, and the proud man 
through his pride, and the avaricious man through 
his greed, and the needy man for the sake of a 
livelihood, and the fool in joke, and the king in the 
way of punishment. These, Nagasena, are the eight 
classes of men who kill living beings. The Bodisat, 
venerable Nagasena, must have been acting in accord- 
ance with his natural disposition when he did so.' 

' No, it was not, O king, an act natural to him that 
the Bodisat did then. If the Bodisat had been led, 
by natural inclination, to offer the great sacrifice, he 
would not have uttered the verse : 



of king Lomapdda's sacrifice (Ramayawa I, 8, 1 1 foil.) it is the 
arva-medha, the horse sacrifice, which is offered. 

[36] c 
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" Not the whole world, Sayha, the ocean girt, 
With all the seas and hills that girdle it, 
Would I, desire to have, along with shame 1 ." 

' But though, O king, the Bodisat had said that, 
yet at the very sight of Aandavatt (Moon-face), 
the princess 2 , he went out of his mind and lost 
command of himself through love. And it was 
when thus out of his mind, confused and agitated, 
that he, with his thoughts all perplexed, scattered 
and wandering, thus offered the great sacrifice, the 
" Drink of Triumph," — and mighty was the outpour 
of blood from the necks of the slaughtered beasts ! 

' Just, O king, as a madman, when out of his senses, 
will step into a fiery furnace, and take hold of an 
infuriated venomous snake, and go up to a rogue 
elephant, and plunge forwards into great waters, the 
further shore of which he cannot see, and trample 
through dirty pools and muddy places 8 , and rush 
into thorny brakes, and fall down precipices, and feed 
himself on filth, and go naked through the streets, 
and do many other things improper to be done — 
just so was it, O king, that at the very sight of 
Aandavatt, the princess, the Bodisat went out of his 
mind, and then only acted as I have said 4 . 

18. [221] 'Now an evil act done, O king, by one 
out of his mind, is even in this present world not 
considered as a grievous offence, nor is it so in 

1 This verse is found not only in the 433rd (Fataka (loc. cit.), 
but also in the Sayha (Jataka, No. 310, a shorter recension of the 
same story. 

* Hina/i-kumbure" here summarises the whole story. 

* Aandaniki and o/igalla. See Anguttara III, 57, 1 ; Ma^- 
g/nma. 1, 1 1, 448 ; Thera Gath& 567 ; A'ullavagga V, 1 7, 1. Hina/i- 
kumbure" spells the second word with an ordinary 1. 

4 The text repeats the last paragraph. 
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respect of the fruit that it brings about in a future 
life. Suppose, O king, that a madman had been 
guilty of a capital offence, what punishment would 
you inflict upon him ?' 

' What punishment is due to a madman ? We 
should order him to be beaten and set free. That 
is all the punishment he would have.' 

' So then, O king, there is no punishment accord- 
ing to the offence of a madman. It follows that 
there is no sin in the act done by a madman, it is 
a pardonable act. And just so, O king, is it with 
respect to Lomasa Kassapa, the Rishi, who at the 
mere sight of Aandavati, the princess, went out of his 
mind, and lost command of himself through love. It 
was when thus out of his mind, confused and agitated, 
that he, with his thoughts all perplexed, scattered 
and wandering, thus offered the great sacrifice, the 
" Drink of Triumph," — and mighty was the outpour 
of blood from the necks of the slaughtered beasts ! 
But when he returned again to his natural state, and 
recovered his presence of mind, then did he again 
renounce the world, and having regained the five 
powers of insight, became assured of rebirth in the 
Brahma world.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma about Lomasa Kassapa '.] 

1 It is very instructive to notice the way in which our author 
looks upon the historical Buddha and the various heroes of the 
Gataka Stories as so absolutely identical that he feels obliged to 
defend the conduct of all the ' types ' as earnestly as he would that 
of the Buddha himself. There is no such conception in the 
Pi/akas, and the whole tone of our author's argument reveals the 
lateness of his date as compared with the Pi/akas. 

C 2 
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[dilemma THE FORTY-SIXTH. 
THE MOCKING OF THE BUDDHA.] 

19. 'Venerable Nagasena, it was said by the 
Blessed One of Six-tusks, the elephant king, 
" When he sought to slay him, and had reached him 
with his trunk, 
He perceived the yellow robe, the badge of a 

recluse, 
Then, though smarting with the pain, the thought 
possessed his heart, — 
' He who wears the outward garb the Arahats wear 
Must be scatheless held, and sacred, by the good 1 .' " 

' But on the other hand it is said : 

" When he was (Jotipala, the young Brahman, he 
reviled and abused Kassapa the Blessed One, the 
Arahat, the Buddha supreme, with vile and bitter 
words, calling him a shaveling and a good-for- 
nothing monk*." 

' Now if, Nagasena, the Bodisat, even when he 
was an animal, respected the yellow robe, [222] then 
the statement that as (7otipala, a Brahman, he reviled 
and abused the Blessed One of that time, must be 
false. But if as a Brahman, he reviled and abused 
the Blessed One, the statement that when he was 
Six-tusks, the elephant king, he respected the 
yellow robe, must be false. If when the Bodisat 
was an animal, though he was suffering severe and 
cruel and bitter pain, he respected the yellow robe 

1 From the ,Oaddanta ffataka, No. 514 (Fausboll, vol. v, 
p. 49); with which compare the Kasava G&taka, No. 221 (vol. ii, 
p. 196). 

* This has not been found in these words, but Mr. Trenckner 
refers to Magghima. Nikaya, No. 81. Compare also Gataka I, 43. 
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which the hunter had put on, how was it that when 
he was a man, a man arrived at discretion, with all 
his knowledge mature, he did not pay reverence, on 
seeing him, to Kassapa the Blessed One, the Arahat, 
the Buddha supreme, one endowed with the ten 
powers, the leader of the world, the highest of the 
high, round whom effulgence spread a fathom on 
every side, and who was clad in most excellent and 
precious and delicate Benares cloth made into yellow 
robes ? This too is a double-edged problem, now 
put to you, which you have to solve.' 

20. 'The verse you have quoted, O king, was 
spoken by the Blessed One. And Kassapa the 
Blessed One, the Arahat, the Buddha supreme, was 
abused and reviled by GotipSAa. the young Brahman 
with vile and bitter words, with the epithets of 
shaveling and good-for-nothing monk. But that 
was owing to his birth and family surroundings. 
For (7otipala, O king, was descended from a family 
of unbelievers, men void of faith. His mother and 
father, his sisters and brothers, the bondswomen and 
bondsmen, the hired servants and dependents in the 
house, were worshippers of Brahma, reverers of 
Brahma; and harbouring the idea that Brahmans were 
the highest and most honourable among men, they 
reviled and loathed those others who had renounced 
the world. It was through hearing what they said 
that (Potipala, when invited by Gha/ikara the potter 
to visit the teacher, replied : " What's the good to 
you of visiting that shaveling, that good-for-nothing 
monk ?" 

[223] 21. 'Just, O king, as even nectar when 
mixed with poison will turn sour, just as the coolest 
water in contact with fire will become warm, so was 
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it that GV)tipala, the young Brahman, having been 
born and brought up in a family of unbelievers, men 
void of faith, thus reviled and abused the Tathagata 
after the manner of his kind. And just, O king, as 
a flaming and burning mighty fire, if, even when at 
the height of its glory, it should come into contact 
with water, would cool down, with its splendour 
and glory spoilt, and turn to cinders, black as rotten 
blighted * fruits — just so, O king, Gbtipala, full as he 
was of merit and faith, mighty as was the glory of 
his knowledge, yet when reborn into a family of 
unbelievers, of men void of faith, he became, as it 
were, blind, and reviled and abused the Tathagata. 
But when he had gone to him, and had come to 
know the virtues of the Buddhas which he had, then 
did he become as his hired servant ; and having re- 
nounced the world and entered the Order under the 
system of the Conqueror, he gained the fivefold 
power of insight, and the eightfold power of ecstatic 
meditation, and became assured of rebirth into the 
Brahma heaven.' 

' Very good, N&gasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 



[Here ends the dilemma about (7otipala.] 



1 Niggun</i, which Hina/i-kumbure merely repeats. See Gataka 

III, 348 ; IV, 456 ; Dhammapada Commentary, p. 209 ; Anguttara 

IV, 199 ; and Dr. Morris's restoration of Dipavawsa XII, 32, in the 
Introduction to vol. ii of his Anguttara. 
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[dilemma THE FORTY-SEVENTH. 
THE HELPLESSNESS OF A BUDDHA.] 

22. 'Venerable Nagasena, this too has been said 
by the Blessed One : 

"Gha/ikara the potter's dwelling-place remained, 
the whole of it, for three months open to the sky, 
and no rain fell upon it 1 ." 

' But on the other hand it is said : 

" Rain fell on the hut of Kassapa the Tatha- 
gata '." 

' How was it, venerable Nagasena, that the hut 
of a Tathigata, the roots of whose merits were so 
widely spread 2 , got wet? One would think that 
a Tathagata should have the power to prevent that 
If, Nagasena, Gha/ikara the potter's dwelling was 
kept dry when it was open to the sky, it cannot 
be true that a Tathagata's hut got wet. But if 
it did, then it must be false that the potter's dwelling 
was kept dry. This too is a double-edged problem, 
now put to you, which you have to solve.' 

23. ' Both the quotations you have made, O king, 
are correct. [224] Gha/ikara the potter was a 
good man, beautiful in character, deeply rooted in 
merit, who supported his old and blind mother and 
father. And when he was absent, the people, with- 
out so much as asking his leave, took away the 
thatch from his dwelling to roof in with it the hut 
of the Tathagata. Then, unmoved and unshaken 
at his thatch being thus removed, but filled rather 



1 Both these quotations are from the Ma^Aima Nik&ya, No. 31 
(the Gha/ikara Suttanta). 
* Ussanna-kusala-mula. See ffataka I, 145. 
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with a well-grounded and great joy the like of which 
cannot be found, an immeasurable bliss sprang up in 
his heart at the thought : " May the Blessed One, 
the chief of the world, have full confidence in me." 
And thereby did he obtain merit which brought 
forth its good result even in this present life. 

24. 'And the Tathagata, O king, was not dis- 
turbed by that temporary inconvenience (of the 
falling rain). Just, O king, as Sineru, the king of 
the mountains, moves not, neither is shaken, by the 
onslaught of innumerable gales 1 — just as the mighty 
ocean, the home of the great waters, is not filled up, 
neither is disturbed at all, by the inflow of innumer- 
able great rivers — just so, O king, is a Tathagata 
unmoved at temporary inconvenience. 

'And that the rain fell upon the Tathagata's hut 
happened out of consideration for the great masses 
of the people. For there are two circumstances, 
O king, which prevent the Tathagatas from them- 
selves supplying (by creative power) any requisite 
of which they may be in need a . And what are the 
two ? Men and gods, by supplying the requisites 
of a Buddha on the ground that he is a teacher 
worthy of gifts, will thereby be set free from rebirth 
in states of woe. And lest others should find fault, 
saying: " They seek their livelihood by the working 
of miracles." If, O king, Sakka had kept that hut 
dry, or even Brahma himself, even then that action 
would have been faulty, wrong, and worthy of censure. 
For people might then say : " These Buddhas by 

1 Aneka-sata-sahassa-vata-sampaharena. Perhaps 'by 
the. battle (raging round it) of innumerable gales/ the onslaught of 
the winds being not against it, but against one another. 

* Literally ' from receiving any self-created requisite.' 
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their dexterity 1 befool and lord it over the world." 
That is the reason why such action would have been 
better left undone. The Tathagatas, O king, do 
not ask for any advantage ; and it is because they 
ask for nothing that they are held blameless.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma about Gha/lkara the 
potter.] 



[dilemma the forty-eighth, 
why gotama claimed to be a brahman.] 

[225] 25. 'Venerable Nagasena, this too was said 
by the Blessed One : 

"A Brahman am I, O brethren, devoted to self- 
sacrifice 2 ." 

' But on the other hand he declared : 

"A king am I, Sela 8 ." 

' If, Nagasena, the Blessed One were a Brahman, 
then he must have spoken falsely when he said he 
was a king. But if he were a king, then he must 
have spoken falsely when he said he was a Brahman. 
He must have been either a Khattiya or a Brahman. 
For he could not have belonged, in the same birth, 
to two castes. This too is a double-edged problem, 
now put to you, which you have to solve.' 

1 Vibhusam katvl. Daksha-kriya ko/a says Hma/i-kum- 
bur&. The expression has not been found elsewhere. 

2 This passage has already been quoted above (IV, 4, 55). It 
has not been traced in the Pi/akas. 

• These words from the Sela Sutta (Sutta Nipfita III, 7, 7) have 
also been already discussed above (IV, 3, 33, 34). 
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26. ' Both the quotations you have made, O king, 
are correct But there is good reason why the 
Tathagata should have been both Brahman and 
also king.' 

' Pray what, Nagasena, can be that reason ? ' 
' Because all evil qualities, not productive of merit, 
are in the Tathagata suppressed, abandoned, put 
away, dispelled, rooted out, destroyed, come to an 
end, gone out, and ceased, therefore is it that the 
Tathagata is called a Brahman l . A Brahman 2 , O 
king, means one who has passed beyond hesitation, 
perplexity, and doubt. And it is because the 
Tathagata has done all this, that therefore also is 
he called a Brahman. A Brahman, O king, means 
one who has escaped from every sort and class of 
becoming, who is entirely set free from evil and 
from stain, who is dependent on himself 3 , and it is 
because the Tathagata is all of these things, that 
therefore also is he called a Brahman. A Brahman, 
O king, means one who cultivates within himself 
the highest and best of the excellent and supreme 



1 This argument is based on the false etymology that brah- 
ma«o=b&hita-p4po (' he in whom evil is suppressed'), adopted 
by Hlna/Ukumbure' above at IV, 4, 55. Buddhaghosa, in the 
Sumangala, p. 244, has another derivation: Brahmam awatiti 
brahmano. As Brahma/8 has not been found elsewhere except 
as the accusative of Brahma the name of the god, and as an at i 
only occurs in this passage, it might be contended that Buddha- 
ghosa means an ' invoker of BrahmaV But I think he is correct 
in his etymology, and intends to interpret the word Brahman as 
' intoner of prayer.' 

1 The Arahat-Brahman says H!na/i-kumbure\ 

* Asah&yo, literally ' has no friend.' I am not sure that I have 
rightly understood this term, which I have not found elsewhere 
applied to the Arahat. Hina/i-kumburS merely repeats the word. 
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conditions of heart \ And it is because the Tatha- 
gata does this that therefore also is he called a 
Brahman. A Brahman, O king, means one who 
carries on the line of the tradition of the ancient 
instructions concerning the learning and the teaching 
of sacred writ, concerning the acceptance of gifts, 
concerning subjugation of the senses, self-control 
in conduct, and performance of duty. And it is 
because the Tathagata carries on the line of the 
tradition of the ancient rules enjoined by the Con- 
querors 2 regarding all these things, that therefore 
also is he called a Brahman. [226] A Brahman, 

king, means one who enjoys the supreme bliss of 
the ecstatic meditation. And it is because the 
Tathagata does this, that therefore also is he called 
a Brahman. A Brahman, O king, means one who 
knows the course and revolution of births in all 
forms of existence. And it is because the Tathagata 
knows this, that therefore also is he called a Brahman. 
The appellation " Brahman," O king, was not given 
to the Blessed One by his mother, nor his father, 
not by his brother, nor his sister, not by his friends, 
nor his relations, not by spiritual teachers of any 
sort, no, not by the gods. It is by reason of their 
emancipation that this is the name of the Buddhas, 
the Blessed Ones. From the moment when, under 
the Tree of Wisdom, they had overthrown the 
armies of the Evil One, had suppressed in them- 
selves all evil qualities not productive of merit, and 
had attained to the knowledge of the Omniscient 

1 Dibba-vihSro; rendered divya-viharana by Hma/i-kum- 
bur@. It cannot mean here 'state of being a deva in the kama- 

1 oka* as rendered by Childers. 

* That is, of course, the previous Buddhas. 
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Ones, it was from the acquisition of this insight, the 
appearance in them of this enlightenment, that this 
true designation became applied to them, — the name 
of " Brahman." And that is the reason why the 
Tathagata is called a Brahman V 

27. ' Then what is the reason why the Tathagata 
is called a king ? ' 

4 A king means, O king, one who rules and guides the 
world, and the Blessed One rules in righteousness over 
the ten thousand world systems, he guides the whole 
world with its men and gods, its evil spirits and its 
good ones 2 , and its teachers, whether Sama»as or 
Brahmans. That is the reason why the Tathagata 
is called a king. A king means, O king, one who, 
exalted above all ordinary men, making those related 
to him rejoice, and those opposed to him mourn; 
raises aloft the Sunshade of Sovranty, of pure and 
stainless white, with its handle of firm hard wood s , 
and its many hundred ribs 4 , — the symbol of his 
mighty fame and glory. And the Blessed One, O 
king, making the army of the Evil One, those given 
over to false doctrine, mourn; filling the hearts of 
those, among gods or men, devoted to sound doc- 
trine, with joy ; [227] raises aloft over the ten thou- 
sand world systems the Sunshade of his Sovranty, 
pure and stainless in the whiteness of emancipation, 

1 This is a striking instance of argument in a circle. The word 
Brahman is first interpreted in its technical Buddhist sense of 
Arahat, and then the Buddha, as Arahat, is called a Brahman. 
The only paragraph based on the real transition of meaning in 
the term is that referring to the holding up of tradition. 

8 Samaraka/B sabrahmakam, 'with its M&ras and Brahmas.' 

8 Ara/u, says HJna/i-kumbure' ; that is wood from the heart 
of the tree. 

4 Salaka, which Hina/i-kumbure" repeats, adding * of the highest 
wisdom.' 
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with its hundreds of ribs fashioned out of the highest 
wisdom, with its handle firm and strong through long 
suffering, — the symbol of his mighty fame and glory. 
That too is the reason why the Tathagata is called 
a king. A king is one who is held worthy of homage 
by the multitudes who approach him, who come into 
his presence. And the Blessed One, O king, is held 
worthy of homage by multitudes of beings, whether 
gods or men, who approach him, who come into his 
presence. That too is the reason why the Tathagata 
is called a king. A king is one who, when pleased 
with a strenuous servant, gladdens his heart by 
bestowing upon him, at his own good pleasure, any 
costly gift the officer may choose 1 . And the Blessed 
One, O king, when pleased with any one who has 
been strenuous in word or deed or thought, gladdens 
his heart by bestowing upon him, as a selected gift, 
the supreme deliverance from all sorrow, — far beyond 
all material gifts 2 . That too is the reason why the 
Tathagata is called a king. A king is one who 
censures, fines 3 , or executes the man who trans- 

1 Varitaw varam. 'A gift appropriate to the service approved 
of says Hina/i-kumbure\ And the word is not in Childers. But 
compare the use of varam varati at Gdtaka III, 493. 

8 Asesa-k&ma-varena, for which Hina/i-kumbure has asesa- 
kamava^arayew. Mr. Trenckner adds a Aa, which, as being 
entirely superfluous, he puts in brackets. There can be but little 
doubt that the corrected reading is asesa-kamava£arena, and 
that the literal rendering would be ' gladdens him by that which has 
left in it nothing connected with (life in) the world of sense ; to wit, 
deliverance from all sorrow' (that is deliverance from sawsara). 

Parimutti, which I have not found in the Pi/akas, and which 
is not in Childers, occurs above (p. na of the P&li text) in the 
same connection. 

* Gapeti. See my notes above on vol. i, p. 240, and below on 
VII, 5, 10. The Sinhalese has here dhana-danaya karanneya, 
where dinaya must be ^Sni. 
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gresses the royal commands. And so, O king, 
the man who, in shamelessness or discontent, trans- 
gresses the command of the Blessed One, as laid 
down in the rules of his Order, that man, despised, 
disgraced and censured, is expelled from the religion 
of the Conqueror. That too is the reason why the 
Tathagata is called a king. A king is one who in 
his turn proclaiming laws and regulations according 
to the instructions laid down in succession by the 
righteous kings of ancient times, and thus carrying 
on his rule in righteousness, becomes beloved and 
dear to the people, desired in the world, and by the 
force of his righteousness establishes his dynasty long 
in the land. And the Blessed One, O king, pro- 
claiming in his turn laws and regulations according 
to the instructions laid down in succession by the 
Buddhas of ancient times, and thus in righteousness 
being teacher of the world, — he too is beloved and 
dear to both gods and men, desired by them, and by 
the force of his righteousness he makes his religion 
last long in the land. That too is the reason why 
the Tathagata is called a king. 

' Thus, O king, so many are the reasons why the 
Tathagata should be both Brahman and also king, 
that the ablest of the brethren could scarcely in 
an aeon enumerate them all. Why then should I 
dilate any further ? Accept what I have said only 
in brief.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the Buddha 
belonging to two castes.] 
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[dilemma THE FORTY-NINTH. 
GIFTS TO THE BUDDHA.] 

[228] 28. ' Venerable Nagasena, it has been said 
by the Blessed One : 

" Gifts chaunted for in sacred hymns 
Are gifts I must not take. 
All those who see into the Truth 

Do this their practice make. 
The Buddhas all refused to chaunt for wage ; 

This was their conduct still 

Whene'er the Truth prevailed 

Through every age 1 ." 

' But on the other hand the Blessed One, when 

preaching the Truth, or talking of it, was in the 

habit of beginning with the so-called " preliminary 

discourse," in which giving has the first place, and 

goodness only the second*. So that when gods and 

men heard this discourse of the Blessed One, the 

lord of the whole world, they prepared and gave 

gifts, and the disciples partook of the alms thus 

brought about. Now if, Nagasena, it be true what 

the Blessed One said, that he accepted no gifts 

earned by the chaunting of sacred words, then it 

was wrong that the Blessed One put giving thus 

1 This stanza occurs no less than five times in those portions 
of the Pi/akas already published. See Sutta Nipata I, 4, 6 and 
III, 4, 27, and Sawyutta Nikaya VII, 1, 8, VII, 1, 9, and VII, 2, 1. 
The rhythm of the Pali is strikingly beautiful, and is quite spoilt 
in the rendering. 

* See, for instance, Dfgha Nikaya V, 28 ; MahSvagga I, 7, 5 
and 10; V, 1, 9; VI, 26, 8; and JTullavagga VI, 4, 5. As there 
is a doubt about the spelling, Fausboll at G&taka. I, 8, and I, 30, 
and our MSS. of the Digha reading dnupubbi-katha, whereas 
Childers and Oldenberg read anupubbi-kathi, it is perhaps worth 
mentioning that the Sinhalese has the short a. 
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into the foreground. But if he did rightly in so 
emphasizing the giving of gifts, then it is not true 
that he accepted no gifts earned by the utterance of 
sacred words. And why so ? Because if any one 
worthy of offerings should praise to the laity the 
good results to them of the bestowal of alms, 
they, hearing that discourse, and pleased with it, 
will proceed to give alms again and again. And 
then, whosoever enjoy that gift, they are really en- 
joying that which has been earned by the utterance 
of sacred words. This too is a double-edged problem, 
now put to you, which you have to solve.' 

29. ' The stanza you quote, O king, was spoken 
by the Blessed One. And yet he used to put the 
giving of alms into the forefront of his discourse. 
But this is the custom of all the Tathagatas — first 
by discourse on almsgiving to make the hearts of 
hearers inclined towards it, and then afterwards to 
urge them to righteousness. This is as when men, 
O king, give first of all to young children things to 
play with — [229] such as toy ploughs \ tip-cat sticks *, 
toy wind-mills 8 , measures made of leaves*, toy carts, 

1 All these articles are mentioned in the Digha Nikaya I, i, 14. 
Buddhaghosa explains the first word (vahkakaw) as toy ploughs. 
Hoops the Indian children do not have, probably for want of 
suitable roads. 

* Gha/ikam, which is, according to Buddhaghosa, a game 
played by striking a short stick with a long one ; and according 
to Hina/i-kumburS the game called in Sinhalese kalli. Clough 
has this word, but simply explains it as a game so called. 

* JTingulakam, which is, according to Buddhaghosa, a little 
wheel made of cocoa-nut leaves, which is set turning by the impact 
of the wind. Hina/i-kumburg says 'an cembaruwa (twirling 
thing) made of cocoa-nut leaves.' 

4 PattaMakam. Buddhaghosa and the Sinhalese agree in 
rendering this ' toy measures.' 
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and bows and arrows — and afterwards appoint to each 
his separate task. Or it is as when a physician 
first causes his patients to drink oil for four or five 
days in order to strengthen them, and to soften their 
bodies ; and then afterwards administers a purge. 
The supporters of the faith, O king, the lordly 
givers, have their hearts thus softened, made tender, 
affected. Thereby do they cross over to the further 
shore of the ocean of transmigration by the aid of 
the boat of their gifts, by the support of the cause- 
way of their gifts. And (the Buddha), by this (me- 
thod in his teaching), is not guilty of "intimation 1 ." ' 

30. 'Venerable Nagasena, when you say "intima- 
tion " what are these intimations ? ' 

' There are two sorts, O king, of intimation — 
bodily and verbal. And there is one bodily intima- 
tion which is wrong, and one that is not ; and there 
is one verbal intimation which is wrong, and one 
that is not. Which is the bodily intimation which 
is wrong ? Suppose any member of the Order, in 
going his rounds for alms, should, when choosing a 
spot to stand on, stand where there is no room 2 , that 
is a bodily intimation which is wrong. The true 
members of the Order will not accept any alms so 
asked for, and the individual who thus acts is 
despised, looked down upon, not respected, held 
blameworthy, disregarded, not well thought of, in 
the religion of the Noble Ones ; he is reckoned as 

1 Vi##atti. It is a breach of rules for a member of the Order 
to ask, in words, for an alms. For a Buddha to lay stress, in a 
discourse, on the advantages of almsgiving does not, Nagasena 
means, make him guilty of this offence. 

* And thus cause an obstruction, and attract attention to the 
fact that he is there. I do not know of any such prohibition in 
the Vinaya. 

[36] D 
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one of those who have broken their (vows as to) 
means of livelihood. And again, O king, suppose 
any member of the Order, in going his round for 
alms, should stand where there is no room, and 
stretch out his neck like a peacock on the gaze, in 
the hope : " Thus will the folk see me " — that too 
is a bodily intimation which is wrong. True brethren 
will not accept an alms so asked for, and he who 
thus acts is regarded like the last And again, O 
king, suppose any member of the Order should 
make a sign with his jaw, or with his eyebrow, or 
with his finger — [230] that too is a bodily intima- 
tion which is wrong. True brethren will not accept 
an alms so asked for, and he who thus acts is 
regarded the same way. 

31. 'And which is the bodily intimation which is 
not wrong ? If a brother, on going his round for 
alms, be self-possessed, tranquil, conscious of his 
acts ; if he stand, wherever he may go, in the kind 
of spot that is lawful ; if he stand still where there 
are people desirous to give, and where they are not 
so desirous, if he pass on * ; — that is a bodily intima- 
tion which is not wrong. Of an alms so stood for 
the true members of the Order will partake ; and 
the individual who thus asks is, in the religion of 
the Noble Ones, praised, thought highly of, es- 
teemed, and reckoned among those whose behaviour 
is without guile, whose mode of livelihood is pure. 
For thus has it been said by the Blessed One, the 
god over all gods : 

"The truly wise beg not, for Arahats scorn to 
beg. 

1 The author has iftillavagga VIII, 5, 2 in his mind, where the 
signs (of their being willing or not) are specified. 
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The good stand for their alms, thus only do 
they beg 1 ." 

32. 'Which is the Verbal intimation which is 
wrong? In case, O king, a brother intimate his 
wish for a number of things, requisites of a member 
of the Order — robes and bowls and bedding and 
medicine for the sick — that is a verbal intimation 
which is wrong. Things so asked for the true 
members of the Order (Ariya) will not accept ; and 
in the religion of the Noble Ones the individual 
who acts thus is despised, looked down upon, not 
respected, held blameworthy, disregarded, not well 
thought of — reckoned rather as one who has broken 
his (vows as to) means of livelihood. And- again, 
O king, in case a brother should, in the hearing of 
others, speak thus : " I am in want of such and such 
a thing ; " and in consequence of that saying being 
heard by the others he should then get that thing — 
that too is a verbal intimation which is wrong. 
True members of the Order will not use a thing so 
obtained, and he who acts thus is regarded like the 
last. And again, O king, in case a brother, dilating 
in his talk 2 , give the people about him to understand : 
" Thus and thus should gifts be given to the Bhik- 

1 From Cataka III, 354. The words are there ascribed, not to 
the Buddha, but to the Bodisat in the story. 

The word translated Arahats is Ariya, which is taken here, as 
elsewhere, as a dissyllable, and pronounced Ary&. It is the same 
as our word Aryans, and is rendered above Noble Ones. I do not 
think that it is applied exclusively to Arahats. 

* Va^t-vipphdrena. The expression has not been found 
elsewhere, nor is it in Childers. The Sinhalese has : ' dilating on 
the words obtaining in this religion.' I presume it means, that 
not content with praising almsgiving in general, he particularises. 
Compare Mah&vagga VI, 37. 

D 2 
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khus," and in case they, on hearing that saying, 
should bring forth from their store anything so 
referred to — that too is a verbal intimation which 
is wrong. True members of the Order will not use 
a thing so obtained, and he who acts thus is regarded 
like the last. [231] For when Sariputta, the Elder, 
O king, being ill in the night-time, after the sun had 
set, and being questioned by Moggallana, the Elder, 
as to what medicine would do him good, broke 
silence ; and through that breach of silence obtained 
the medicine — did not Sariputta then, saying to him- 
self : " This medicine has come through breach of 
silence; let not my (adherence to the rules re- 
garding) livelihood be broken," reject that medi- 
cine, and use it not l ? So that too is a verbal 
intimation which is wrong. True members of the 
Order will not use a thing so obtained, and he who 
acts thus is regarded like the last. 

33. ' And what is the verbal intimation which is 
right ? Suppose a brother, O king, when there is 
necessity for it, should intimate among families 
either related to him, or which had invited him to 
spend the season of Was with him *, that he is in 
want of medicines — this is a verbal intimation which 
is not wrong. True members of the Order will 
partake of things so asked for; and the individual 
who acts thus is, in the religion of the Noble Ones, 
praised, thought highly of, esteemed, reckoned 
among those whose mode of livelihood is pure, 



1 This story has not yet been traced; but the Sinhalese (p. 317) 
gives it at great length. 

■ iVati-pavSritesu kulesu. Compare P&Mltiya. 39 ('Vinaya 
Texts,' vol. i, p. 39). 
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approved of the Tathagatas, the Arahats, the 
Supreme Buddhas. And the alms that the Tatha- 
gata, O king, refused to accept of Kasl-Bharadvifa, 
the Brahman \ that was presented for the sake of 
testing him with an intricate puzzle which he would 
have to unwind 2 , for the sake of pulling him away, 
of convicting him of error, of making him acknow- 
ledge himself in the wrong. Therefore was it that 
the Tathagata refused that alms, and would not 
partake thereof.' 

34. ' Nagasena, was it always, whenever the 
Tathagata was eating, that the gods infused the 
Sap of Life from heaven into the contents of his 
bowl, or was it only into those two dishes — the 
tender boar's flesh, and the rice porridge boiled in 
milk — that they infused it 3 ? ' 

' Whenever he was eating, O king, and into each 
morsel of food as he picked it up — just as the royal 
cook takes the sauce and pours it over each morsel 
in the dish while the king is partaking of it *. [232] 
And so at Vera#fa, when the Tathagata was eating 
the cakes 6 made of dried barley, the gods moistened 
each one with the Sap of Life, as they placed it 

1 See Sutta Nipata I, 4. The Sinhalese always has a long i in 
KasL 

* AveMana. Compare the use of all these terms above, II, 
1, 3 (vol. i, p. 46). 

* There is nothing about this infusion of the Sap of Life (dibbam 
ogam) in the published texts of the Pi/akas. But it is mentioned 
in the account in the GStaka Commentary of the second meal 
referred to ('Buddhist Birth Stories,' p. 92). The other is, of 
course, the Buddha's last meal, ' Book of the Great Decease,' IV, 
14-23 (in my 'Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 71-73). 

4 Hina/i-kumbure gives here a great deal of additional matter 

(pp. 314-324)- 

* Pulake ; which the Sinhalese renders peti. 
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near him 1 . And thus was the body of the Tathagata 
fully refreshed.' 

4 Great indeed was the good fortune, Nagasena, 
of those gods that they were ever and always so 
zealous in their care for the body of the Tathagata ! 
Very good, Nagasena! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the problem as to the Buddha's 
mode of livelihood.] 



[dilemma the fiftieth, 
on the buddha's after-doubt*.] 

35. 'Venerable Nagasena, your people say: 

"The Tathagata gradually, through millions of 
years, through aeon after aeon 8 , brought his omni- 
scient wisdom to perfection for the sake of the 
salvation of the great masses of the people 4 ." 

' But on the other hand (they say) 8 : 

"Just after he had attained to omniscience his 



1 I am not sure what meal is here referred to. The Buddha is 
twice said to have taken meals at Vera^a (in the Sutta Vibhahga, 
pp. 6, 1 1 ; Para^ika I, 2 and I, 4). In neither case is there any 
mention of these cakes. But the former of the two may be the 
one referred to, as it took place in a time of drought. 

1 Compare my manual ' Buddhism,' p. 4 1. 

3 Literally ' through four Asahkheyyas and a lak of Kappas.' 

4 This passage has not yet been traced in the Pi/akas, and the 
word samuddharana (rendered 'salvation') does not occur else- 
where in published texts. It means literally 'bringing safe to 
shore.' Compare samuddha/a at Saddhammopayana 143 in the 
'Journal of the Pali Text Society' for 1887, p. 44. 

" See 'Vinaya Texts,' vol. i, p. 85, and Samyutla Nikaya VI, 1. 
The words are very slighdy different. 
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heart inclined, not to the proclamation of the Truth, 
but to rest in peace." 

' So that, Nagasena, just as if an archer, or an 
archer's pupil, who had practised archery for many 
days with the object of fighting, should, when the 
day of the great battle had come, draw back — just 
so did the Tathagata, who through countless ages 
had gradually matured his omniscience for the sake 
of bringing safe to the shore (of salvation) the great 
masses of the people, turn back, on the day when 
that omniscience had been reached, from proclaiming 
the Truth. Just as if a wrestler who through many 
days had practised wrestling should, when the day 
of the wrestling match x had come, draw back — just 
so did the Tathagata, who through countless ages 
had gradually matured his omniscience for the sake 
of bringing safe to the shore (of salvation) the great 
masses of the people, turn back, on the day when 
that omniscience had been reached, from proclaiming 
the Truth. 

' Now was it from fear, Nagasena, that the 
Tathagata drew back, or was it from inability to 
preach 2 , or was it from weakness, or was it because 
he had not, after all, attained to omniscience ? [233] 
What was the reason of this ? Tell me, I pray, the 
reason, that my doubts may be removed. For if 
for so long a time he had perfected his wisdom with 
the object of saving the people, then the statement 
that he hesitated to announce the Truth must be 
wrong. But if that be true, then the other statement 
must be false. This too is a double-edged problem, 

1 Compare Sumangala Vilasini, p. 85. 

* Apaka/ataya, not found elsewhere. I follow the Sinhalese, 
which has boena kiya»/a no doenena bcewin. 
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now put to you, — a problem profound, a knot hard 
to unravel, — which you have to solve.' 

36. 'The statements in both the passages you 
quote, O king, are correct. But that his heart 
inclined, not to the preaching of the truth, but to 
inaction, was because he saw, on the one hand, 
how profound and abstruse was the Doctrine \ how 
hard to grasp and understand, how subtle, how 
difficult to penetrate into ; and, on the other, how 
devoted beings are to the satisfaction of their 
lusts, how firmly possessed by false notions of 
Individualism 2 . And so (he wavered) at the thought : 
"Whom shall I teach ? And how can I teach him?" 
— his mind being directed to the idea of the powers 
of penetration which beings possessed. 

' Just, O king, as an able physician, when called in 
to a patient suffering from a complication of diseases, 
might reflect: "What can be the treatment, what the 
drug, by which this man's sickness can be allayed ?" 
— just so, O king, when the Tathagata called to 
mind how afflicted were the people by all the kinds 
of malady which arise from sin, and how profound 
and abstruse was the Doctrine, how subtle, and how 
difficult to grasp, then at the thought : " Whom can 
I teach ? And how shall I teach him ?" did his 
heart incline rather to inaction than to preaching — 
[234] his mind being directed to the powers of 
penetration which beings possessed. 

' And just, O king, as a king, of royal blood, an 
anointed monarch, when he calls to mind the many 

1 ' Of Arahatship ' is Hina/Ukumburfi's gloss. 

1 Sakkay a-di/Mi. The belief in being, instead of in becoming; 
the belief in the permanence of individuality. See my ' Hibbert 
Lectures,' pp. 21 1-2 14. 
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people who gain their livelihood in dependence on 
the king — the sentries and the body-guard, the 
retinue of courtiers, the trading folk, the soldiers 
and the royal messengers, the ministers and the 
nobles 1 — might be exercised at the thought : " How 
now, in what way, shall I be able to conciliate th- m 
all?" — just so when the Tathagata called to mind 
how profound and abstruse was the Doctrine, 1m . 
subtle, and how difficult to grasp, and how de\otcd 
beings were to the satisfaction of their lusts, Imv 
firmly possessed by false notions of Individurdnnt. 
then at the thought : " Whom shall I teach ? And 
how shall I teach him?" did his heart inJun: 
rather to inaction than to preaching — his mind b.-ir^ 
directed to the powers of penetration which i.ciys 
possessed. 

37. 'And this, too, is an inherent necessity in ail 
Tathagatas that it should be on the requ> st <»f 
Brahma that they should proclaim the Dhannna. 
And what is the reason for that ? All men in those 
times, with the ascetics and the monks, the wander- 
ing teachers and the Brahmans, were worshippers of 
Brahma, reverers of Brahma, placed their reliance 
on Brahma. And therefore, at the thought: " When 
so powerful and glorious, so famous and renowned, 
so high and mighty a one has shown himself in- 
clined (to the Dhamma), then will the whole world 
of gods and men become inclined to it, hold it fitting, 
have faith in it" — on this ground, O king, the 
Tathagatas preached the Dhamma when requested 
to do so by Brahma. For just, O king, as what 
a sovran or a minister of state shows homage to, 
or offers worship to, that will the rest of mankind, on 

1 On this list see below, IV, 6, 11. 
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the ground of the homage of so powerful a per- 
sonage, show homage to and worship — just so, O 
king, when Brahma had paid homage to the Tatha- 
gatas, so would the whole world of gods and men. 
For the world, O king, is a reverer of what is 
revered. And that is why Brahma asks of all 
Tathagatas that they should make known the 
Doctrine, and why, on so being asked, they make it 
known V 

'Very good, Nagasena! The puzzle has been 
well unravelled, most able has been your exposition. 
That is so, and I accept it as you say.' 



[Here ends the problem as to the Buddha's hesitation 
to make the Doctrine known.] 



Here ends the Fifth Chapter. 



1 Hfna/i-kutnburg here gives a page of description — not found 
in the Pali — of the episode of Brahma's request to the Buddha. 
The oldest account of this episode has been already translated in 
vol. xiii of the ' Sacred Books of the East,' in 'Vinaya Texts,' 
part i, pp. 84-88. 
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Book IV. Chapter 6. 

[dilemma the fifty-first, 
contradictory statements as to the buddha's 

TEACHER.] 

i. [235] 'Venerable Nagasena, this too has been 
said by the Blessed One : 

" I have no teacher, and the man 
Equal to me does not exist. 
No rival to me can be found 
In the whole world of gods and men'." 

' But on the other hand he said : 

" Thus then, O brethren, A/ira Kalama, when he 
was my teacher and I was his pupil, placed me on 
an equality with himself, and honoured me with 
exceeding great honour V 

1 This verse is found three times in the Pi/akas — in the Mahi- 
vagga I, 6, 8, in the Ariya-pariyesana Sutta (MaggAima, Nik&ya I, 
171), and in the Ahgulimala Sutta (MaggAima. Nik&ya, No. 86). 
It occurs with other stanzas of a similar tendency, and many of the 
lines in those stanzas are repeated, but with variations and in a 
different order, by the author of the Lalita Vistara (pp. 526, 527 of 
Ra^-endra 111 Mitra's edition). One verse is found there in two 
detached lines which run thus in the Sanskrit : — 

A^aryyo na hi me kar£it, sadr/io me na vidyate 
and 

Sadevasuragandharvvo nasti me pratipudgalaA. 

Hina/i-kumbure' renders pa/ipuggalo, not by 'rival,' but by 
' superior.' 

* Mr. Trenckner has pointed out that this quotation is found in 
two Suttas, Nos. 85 and 100 in the MaggAivaa, Nik&ya. 
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' Now if the former of these statements be right, 
then the second must be wrong. But if the second 
be right, then the first must be wrong. This too is 
a double-edged problem, now put to you, which you 
have to solve.' 

2. ' Both the quotations you have made, O king, 
are accurate. But when he spoke of A/ara Kalama 
as his teacher, that was a statement made with refer- 
ence to the fact of his having been his teacher while 
he (Gotama) was still a Bodisat and before he had at- 
tained to insight and to Buddhahood ; and there were 
five such teachers, O king, under whose tuition the 
Bodisat spent his time in various places — his teachers 
when he was still a Bodisat, before he had attained 
to insight and to Buddhahood. And who were 
these five ? 

3. ' Those eight Brahmans who, just after the 
birth of the Bodisat, took note of the marks on his 
body — [236] Rama, and Dha^a, and Lakkhawa, 
and Manti 1 , and Ya»»a*, and Suyama, and Su- 
bhq^a 8 , and Sudatta* — they who then made known 
his future glory, and marked him out as one to be 
carefully guarded — these were first his teachers ». 



1 Hina/i-kumburS reads G&timanti. It may be noted that 
Hardy (Manual of Buddhism, p. 149), who omits Yatftfa, gives 
Giti and Manta as two separate names, and spells the last two 
names Bhqga Sudanta. 

2 So also the Sinhalese, p. 329. But the Gataka Commentary 
(verse 270 at vol. i, p. 50) has kondaMa. 

8 The Gataka Introduction (loc. cit.) has Bho^a. The Sinhalese 
has Subhqgu. 

* Htna/i-kumbure' agrees here with Hardy in reading Sudanta. 

• This episode has not been traced in the Pi/akas. The Sin- 
halese here gives also the detail of the one and two fingers, found 
in the Gataka, and translated in my 'Buddhist Birth Stories,' p. 72. 
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' And again, O king, the Brahman Sabbamitta of 
distinguished descent, who was of high lineage in 
the land of Udi^ia \ a philologist and grammarian, 
well read in the six Vedangas 2 , whom Suddhodana 
the king, the Bodisat's father, sent for, and having 
poured out the water of dedication from a golden 
vase, handed over the boy to his charge, to be 
taught — this was his second teacher s . 

* And again, O king, the god who raised the 
agitation in the Bodisat's heart, at the sound of whose 
speech the Bodisat, moved and anxious, that very 
moment went out from the world in his Great 
Renunciation — this was his third teacher 4 . 



1 In the North-West. See Gataka I, 140, &c. 

* -Oa/aftgavanta/n. These are phonetics, prosody, grammar, 
exegesis, astronomy, and ritual. I was wrong in taking Childers's 
interpretation of this word at 'Buddhist Birth Stories,' p. 72. 

3 This episode is also not in the Pi/akas. On o»o^eti see 
Mahavagga I, 22, 18. Sabbamitra is given in the Thera Gatha, 
I, 150, as the name of a Thera, and in the Divyavadana, p. 420, 
as the name of Asoka's herald or court crier. 

* There is nothing about any such devata in the Pi/akas. 
Hina/i-kumbure' takes it to mean the god who took the outward 
appearance of the four visions — an old man, a sick man, a dead 
man, and a recluse. But in that story — which is not related in 
the Pi/akas of the Buddha, though it is referred to in connection 
with him at Buddhavamsa XXVI, p. 16— the god does not speak. 
The only god whose words are said, in any of the later Pali legends, 
to have agitated the Bodisat's heart at that moment, was the Evil 
One himself; and that only in one version of the legend, the Pali 
authority for which I cannot give. It is in Hardy's 'Manual,' 
P- !57i where the speech of the Evil One, placed at Gataka I, 63 
at a later time, is said to have been made at the moment of the 
Renunciation. Even if it be not a mere blunder of Hardy's to 
put it at that time, still it cannot be the speech referred to by our 
author. For the startling doctrine that the Evil One himself was 
one of the Bodisat's teachers would never have been smuggled in, 
as it were, by concealing the identity of the spirit referred to under 
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' And again, O king, A/ara Kalama — he was his 
fourth teacher. 

' And again, O king, Uddaka the son of Rama — 
he was his fifth teacher. 

' These, O king, are the five who were his teachers 
when he was still a Bodisat, before he had attained 
to insight and to Buddhahood. But they were teach- 
ers in worldly wisdom. And in this Doctrine that is 
transcendental, in the penetrating into the wisdom of 
the omniscient ones — in that there is no one who is 
above the Tathagata to teach him. Self-dependent 
for his knowledge is the Tathagata, without a master, 
and that is why it was said by the Tathagata : 

" I have no teacher, and the man 
Equal to me does not exist 
No rival to me can be found 
In the whole world of gods and men." ' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the Buddha's 
teachers.] 



the generic term of devatS. Now in the Fo-pan-hin-tsi-£in 
(Nanjio, No. 680), a Chinese work of the beginning of the seventh 
century a. d., we find in the sixteenth kwuen or chapter (if one may 
trust the abstract given in Beat's ' Romantic Legend,' p. 131) that 
a Devaputra named Tsao-ping is said to have spoken to the 
Bodisat at the moment of the Renunciation. It is scarcely open 
to doubt that our author had in his mind an earlier form of that 
episode. But if so it is the only proved case of his having 
Sanskrit, and not Pali works, as his authority. 
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[dilemma THE FIFTY-SECOND. 

WHY MUST THERE BE ONLY ONE BUDDHA 
AT A TIME ?] 

4. * Venerable Nagasena, this too was said by the 
Blessed One : 

" This is an impossibility, an occurrence for which 
there can be no cause, that in one world two Arahat 
Buddhas supreme should arise at one and the same 
time [237] — such a thing can in nb wise be 1 ." 

' But, Nagasena, when they are preaching, all the 
Tathagatas preach (the Doctrine as to) the thirty- 
seven constituent elements of insight * ; when they 
are talking, it is of the Four Noble Truths that they 
talk; when they are instructing, it is in the three 
Trainings 8 that they instruct ; when they are teach- 
ing, it is the practice of zeal 4 that they teach. If, 
Nagasena, the preaching of all the Tathagatas is 
one, and their talk of the same thing, and their train- 
ing the same, and their teaching one, why then 
should not two Tathagatas arise at the same time ? 
Already by the appearance of one Buddha has this 
world become flooded with light. If there should be 
a second Buddha the world would be still more 
illuminated by the glory of them both. When they 
were exhorting two Tathagatas would exhort at 
ease; when they were instructing two Tathagatas 
would instruct at ease. Tell me the reason of this, 
that I may put away my doubt.' 

1 Anguttara Nikaya I, 15, 10. 

* These divisions of the seven 'Jewels of the Law* of Arahatship 
are set out in my ' Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 62-63. 
8 Adhisila, adhi/Htta, and adhipaftda. 
4 Appamada. 
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5. ' This world system, O king, is a one- Buddha- 
supporting world ; that is, it can bear the virtue of 
only a single Tathagata. If a second Tathagata 
were to arise the world could not bear him, it would 
shake and tremble, it would bend, this way and that, 
it would disperse, scatter into pieces, dissolve, be 
utterly destroyed. Just as a boat, O king, might be 
able to carry one passenger across. Then, when one 
man had got on board, it would be well trimmed 
and able to bear his weight 1 . But if a second man 
were to come like to the first in age and caste and 
strength and size and stoutness of body and build of 
frame, and he too should get on board the boat — 
would that boat be able, O king, to carry them 
both ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir ! it would shake and tremble ; 
it would bend, this way and that ; it would break 
into pieces, be shattered, dissolved, and utterly 
destroyed; it would sink into the waves.' 

' Just so, O king, with this world, if a second 
Tathagata were to appear. Or suppose, O king, 
that a man [238] had eaten as much food as he 
wanted, even so that he had filled himself with 
nourishment up to the throat, and he — thus satiated 2 , 
regaled, filled with good cheer, with no room left for 
more, drowsy and stiff as a stick one cannot bend — 
were again to eat as much food as he had eaten before 
— would such a man, O king, then be at ease ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir ! If he were to eat again, but 
once more, he would die.' 

1 Samupadika, for which the Sinhalese has sama bara wan- 
niya, usulana sulu wannfya. 

* Dhato; not in Childers, but see Gataka II, 247, Mahavagga 
VI, 25, 1, and below, IV, 6, 29. 
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'Well, no more could this world bear a second 
Tathagata, than that man could bear a second meal.' 

6. * But how is that, Nagasena ? Would the earth 
tremble at a too great weight of goodness ? ' 

' Suppose, O king, there were two carts quite filled 
with precious things up to the top 1 , and people were 
to take the things from the one cart and pile them 
up on the other, would that one be able to carry the 
weight of both ? ' 

'Certainly not, Sir! The nave of its wheels 
would split, and the spokes would break, and the cir- 
cumference would fall to pieces, and the axle-tree 
would break in twain 2 .' 

' But how is that, O king ? Would the cart come 
to pieces owing to the too great weight of goods ? ' 

' Yes, it would.' 

7. ' Well, just so, O king, would the earth tremble 
owing to the too great weight of goodness. But 
that argument has been adduced to make the power 
of the Buddhas known 8 . Hear another fitting reason 
why two Buddhas could not appear at the same 

1 Literally ' mouth.' I presume a small uncovered bullock cart 
is meant, like that figured in Plate 57 in Cunningham's ' Bharhut 
Tope.' The chariot on the other hand is of the shape given in 
Plates 3, 34, 35 of Fergusson's ' Tree and Serpent Worship.' The 
usual form of the bullock cart has also a hood, or cover, as clearly 
shown in Fergusson's Plate No. 65, and Cunningham's Plate No. 
34. But the one here referred to cannot have had the cover over 
it, for then the supposition that more goods were piled on to it, 
when full, would be an impossible one. I know of no other 
passage where the mukha, literally 'mouth,' of a cart is men- 
tioned, and I may possibly be wrong in rendering it ' top.' 

1 This simile has already been used in the Vessantara Dilemma 
above, I, 173. 

* Our author himself here confesses that his thoughts are more 
on edification than on logic. 

[36] E 
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time. If, O king, two Buddhas were to arise 
together, then would disputes arise between their 
followers, and at the words ; " Your Buddha, our 
Buddha," they would divide off into two parties — 
just as would the followers of two rival powerful 
ministers of state. This is the other [239] reason, 
O king, why two Buddhas could not appear at the 
same time. 

8. 'Hear a further reason, O king, why two 
Buddhas could not appear at the same time. If that 
were so, then the passage (of Scripture) that the 
Buddha is the chief would become false, and the 
passage that the Buddha takes precedence of all 
would become false, and the passage that the 
Buddha is the best of all would become false. And 
so all those passages where the Buddha is said to be 
the most excellent, the most exalted, the highest of 
all, the peerless one, without an equal, the matchless 
one, who hath neither counterpart nor rival — all 
would be proved false. Accept this reason too as in 
truth a reason why two Buddhas cannot arise at once. 

9. ' But besides that, O king, this is a natural 
characteristic of the Buddhas, the Blessed Ones, that 
one Buddha only should arise in the world. And 
why ? By reason of the greatness of the virtue of 
the all-knowing Buddhas. Of other things also, 
whatever is mighty in the world is singular. The 
broad earth is great, O king, and it is only one. 
The ocean is mighty, and it is only one. Sineru, 
the king of the mountains, is great ; and it is only 
one. Space is mighty, and it is only one. Sakka 
(the king of the gods) is great, and he is only one. 
Mara (the Evil One, Death) is great, and he is only 
one. Maha-Brahma is mighty, and he is only one. 
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A Tathagata, an Arahat Buddha supreme, is great ; 
and he is alone in the world. Wherever any one of 
these spring up, then there is no room for a second. 
And therefore, O king, is it that only one Tathagata, 
an Arahat Buddha supreme, can appear at one time 
in the world.' 

' Well has the puzzle, Nagasena, been discussed 
by simile adduced and reason given. Even an un- 
intelligent man on hearing this would be satisfied; 
how much rather one great in wisdom as myself. 
Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept it 
as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to why there should 
be only one Buddha at a time in the world.] 



[dilemma the fifty-third. 

why should gifts be given to the order rather 

than to the buddha?] 

[240] 10. ' Venerable Nagasena, the Blessed One 
said to his mother's sister 1 , Maha-Pa^apatl the 
Gotaml, when she was about to give him a cloth 
wrapper for use in the rainy season 2 : 

" Give it, O Gotama, to the Order. If the Order 
is presented by you with it, then will you have paid 
homage thereby alike to the Order and to me s ." 

* But what, Nagasena ? Is not the Tathagata of 

1 There is no general word in Pali for aunt or uncle. There 
are separate expressions for each of the degrees of relationship 
expressed by those words in English — mother's brother, father's 
sister, &c. 

* Vassika-sa/ika. See the note at 'Vinaya Texts,' vol. ii, 
p. 225 (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xvii). 

* From the Ganta Sutta (Ma^gviima Nikaya, No. 142). See 
Mr. Trenckner's note, 

E 2 
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greater weight and importance, and more worthy of 
gifts than even the jewel treasure of the Order, that 
the Tathagata should have told his aunt, when about 
to present him with a wrapper for the rainy season 
which she herself had carded and pressed and 
beaten and cut and woven 1 > to give it to the Order ! 
If, Nagasena, the Tathagata were really higher and 
greater and more excellent than the Order, then he 
would have known that a gift given to him would be 
most meritorious, and therefore would not have told 
her to give it to the Order. But inasmuch as the 
Tath&gata, Nagasena, puts himself not in the way 
of gifts to himself, gives no occasion for such gifts, 
you see that he then told his aunt to give that 
wrapper rather to the Order.' 

ii.' The quotation you make, O king, is correct, 
and the Blessed One did so direct his aunt's 
gifts 2 . But that was not because an act of rever- 
ence paid to himself would bear no fruit, or because 
he was unworthy to receive gifts, but it was out 
of kindness and mercy that he, thinking : " Thus 
will the Order in times to come, when I am gone, be 
highly thought of;" magnified the excellence which 
the Order really had, in that he said : " Give it, O 
Gotaml, to the Order. If you present the Order 
with it, thus will you have paid homage alike to the 
Order and to me." Just as a father, O king, while 
he is yet alive, exalts in the midst of the assembly 
of ministers, soldiers, and royal messengers, of 

1 The translation of these five technical terms of cloth-making 
is doubtful. The Sinhalese (p. 335) has pifl^ana, sindina, 
pothita, ka/ina, wiyana. 

* The Sinhalese (p. 335) here gives at length the story of 
Pa^ipatt's gift, at the time when Gotama returned, as the Buddha, 
to Kapilavatthu. 
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sentries, body guards, and courtiers 1 — yea, in the 
presence of the king himself — the virtues which his 
son really possesses, thinking : " If established here 
he will be honoured of the people in times to come ; " 
so was it out of mercy and kindness that the Tatha- 
gata, thinking : " Thus will the Order, in times to 
come, when I am gone, be highly thought of," 
magnified the excellence which the Order really had, 
in that he said : " Give it, O Gotami, to the Order. 
If you present the Order with it, thus will you have 
paid homage alike to the Order and to me." 

12. [241] ' And by the mere gift of a wrapper for 
the rainy season, the Order, O king, did not become 
greater than, or superior to, the Tathagata. Just, 
O king, as when parents anoint their children with 
perfumes, rub them, bathe them, or shampoo them 2 , 
does the son by that mere service of theirs become 
greater than, or superior to, his parents ?' 

' Certainly not, sir ! Parents deal with their 
children as they will, whether the children like it or 
not 3 . And therefore do they anoint them with 
perfumes, shampoo, or bathe them.' 

' And just so, O king, the Order did not become 
greater than, or superior to, the Tathagata merely 
by the fact of that gift ; and although the Tathagata, 
whether the Order liked it or not, told his aunt to 
give the wrapper to the Order. 

13. 'Or suppose, O king, some man should bring a 
complimentary present to a king, and the king should 
present that gift to some one else — to a soldier or a 

1 On this list see above, p. 234 of the Pali text (IV, 5, 36). 
3 On these words compare Anguttara Nikaya II, 4, 2. 
* Akamakaraniya. Compare Vimana Vatthu X, 6 and Digha 
Nikaya II, 46. 
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messenger, to a general or a chaplain, — would that 
man become greater than, or superior to, the king, 
merely by the fact that it was he who got the 
present * ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir ! That man receives his wage 
from the king, from the king he gains his livelihood ; 
it was the king who, having placed him in that 
office, gave him the present/ 

' And just so, O king, the Order did not become 
greater than, or superior to, the Tathagata merely 
by the fact of that gift. The Order is, as it were, 
the hired servant of the Tathagata, and gains its 
livelihood through the Tathagata. And it was the 
Tathagata who, having placed it in that position, 
caused the gift to be given it. 

14. 'And further the Tathagata, O king, thought 
thus : " The Order is by its very nature worthy of 
gifts. I will therefore have this thing, my property 
though it be, presented to it," and so he had the 
wrapper given to the Order. For the Tathagata, O 
king, magnifies not the offering of gifts to himself, 
but rather to whomsoever in the world is worthy of 
having gifts presented to him. For this was said, 
O king, by the Blessed One, the god over all 
gods, in the most excellent Mag^Aima. Nikaya, [242] 
in the religious discourse entitled Dhamma-dayada, 
when he was exalting the attainment of being con- 
tent with little : 

" He would become the first of my Bhikkhus, the 
most worthy of presents and of praise 2 ." 

1 5. ' And there is not, O king, in the three worlds 

1 The same simile has already occurred, vol. i, p. 220 (IV, 2, 22). 
1 M^agghixoa. Nikdya, vol. i, p. 13 (in "Mr. Trenckner's edition 
for the Pali Text Society). 
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any being whatever more worthy of gifts, greater or 
more exalted or better, than the Tathagata. It is 
the Tathagata who was greatest and highest and 
best As it was said, O king, by Ma»ava-gamika 
the god, in the most excellent Sawyutta Nikaya, as 
he stood before the Blessed One in the midst of the 
assembly of gods and men : 

" Of all the Ri^agaha hills Mount Vipula's acknow- 
ledged chief, 

Of the Himalayas Mount White, of planetary orbs 
the sun, 

The ocean of all waters, of constellations bright 
the moon l — 

In all the world of gods and men the Buddha's 
the acknowledged Lord 2 !" 

'And those verses of Ma#ava the god, O king, 
were well sung, not wrongly sung, well spoken, not 
wrongly spoken, and approved by the Blessed One 3 . 
And was it not said by Sariputta, the Commander 
of the faith : 

" There is but one Confession, one true Faith, 
One Adoration of clasped hands stretched forth 
— That paid to Him who routs the Evil One, 
And helps us cross the ocean of our ills * ! " 

1 This must have been composed after the moon god had become 
established in belief as the husband, or lord, of the Nakshatras, 
or lunar mansions. For it cannot, of course, be intended that 
the moon is itself a constellation. 

* Sawyutta Nikaya III, 2, 10 (vol. i, p. 67 of the Pali Text 
Society's edition). 

' These phrases of approval are commonly used in the Pi/akas 
of words uttered by any one whose sayings would not, of them- 
selves, carry weight So in the Digha III, 1, 38 and in the 
Maxima I, 385. 

* This verse has not yet been traced in the Pi/akas. In 
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'And it was said by the Blessed One himself, 
the god over all gods : 

"There is one being, O brethren, who is born 
into the world for the good and for the weal of the 
great multitudes, out of mercy to the world, for the 
advantage and the good and the weal of gods and 
men. And what is that being ? A Tathagata, an 
Arahat Buddha supreme l ." ' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the precedence of 
the Order over the Buddha.] 



[dilemma the fifty-fourth. 

IS IT MORE advantageous to be a layman, or to 
enter the order?] 

i 6. 'Venerable Nagasena, it was said by the 
Blessed One : 

" I would magnify, O brethren, the Supreme 
Attainment 2 either in a layman or in a recluse. 
Whether he be a layman, O brethren, or a recluse, 
the man who has reached the Supreme Attainment 

the Thera G&tha we have a collection of verses ascribed to Siri- 
putta, but this is not one of them. The literal translation is: 
' There is but one feeling of faith, but one taking of refuge, but 
one stretching forth of the hands (with joined palms, in adoration 
— that paid) to the Buddha, who puts to rout the armies of the 
Evil One, and is able to make (us) cross (the ocean of continual 
becomings).' The taking of refuge meant is the confession, the 
repetition of which characterises a man as a Buddhist — ' I take my 
refuge in the Buddha, &c.' 

1 Aftguttara Nikaya I, 13, 1. 

2 That is, of insight and of the practice of right conduct. 
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shall overcome all the difficulties inherent therein, 
shall win his way even to the excellent condition of 
Arahatship 1 ." [243] 

* Now, Nagasena, if a layman, clad in white robes, 
enjoying the pleasures of sense, dwelling in a 
habitation encumbered with wife and children 2 , 
making constant use of the sandal wood of Benares 8 , 
of garlands and perfumes and unguents, accepting 
gold and silver, wearing a turban inlaid with jewels 
and gold, can, having reached the Supreme Attain- 
ment, win his way to the excellent condition of 
Arahatship — and if a recluse, with his shaven head 
and yellow robes, dependent for his livelihood on 
the alms of other men, perfectly fulfilling the four- 
fold code of morality 4 , taking upon himself and 
carrying out the hundred and fifty precepts 8 , con- 

1 Sawyutta Nikaya XLIV, 24, says Mr. Trenckner. The pas- 
sage has not yet been reached in M. Leon Feer's edition for the 
Pali Text Society. Hina/i-kumburg (p. 341) renders My a by 
nirwana. 

* Literally ' a bed encumbered, Sec' See below, p. 348 of the 
Pali text, where the question, as here, is whether such a layman 
can attain to the Nirviaa of Arahatship. 

* So the Buddha says of himself (Aftguttara Nikaya III, 38), 
that, in the days when he was a layman, he never used any sandal 
wood except that from Benares. 

4 I don't know what these four Stlakkhandhas are. Morality is 
described in the Pi/akas as threefold, fivefold, or tenfold, according 
as the Silas, in three divisions (as translated in my 'Buddhist Suttas,' 
vol. xi of the ' Sacred Books of the East,' pp. 189-200), are re- 
ferred to ; or the first five, or the whole ten, of the moral precepts 
(the Buddhist Ten Commandments) set out in my 'Buddhism,' 
p. 160. This reference to four divisions of the moral code is 
foreign to the Pi/akas, at least as we yet know them. 

* The Diyadd/iesu sikkhapada-satesu. It is clear from the 
Anguttara Nikaya III, 83 that the precepts referred to are those 
of the Patimokkha (translated by me at the beginning of ' Vinaya 
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ducting himself according to the thirteen extra 
vows x without omitting any one of them, can also, 
having reached the Supreme Attainment, win his 
way to the excellent condition of Arahatship — then, 
Sir, what is the distinction between the layman and 
the recluse ? Your austerity is without effect, your 
renunciation is useless, your observance of the pre- 
cepts is barren, your taking of the extra vows is 
vain. What is the good of your therein heaping up 
woes to yourselves, if thus in comfort the condition 
of bliss can be reached ?' 

1 7. ' The words you ascribe to the Blessed One, 
O king, are rightly quoted. And that is even so. 
It is the man who has reached to the Supreme 
Attainment who bears the palm. If the recluse, O 
king, because he knows that he is a recluse, should 
neglect the Attainments, then is he far from the 
fruits of renunciation, far from Arahatship — how 
much more if a layman, still wearing the habit of 
the world, should do so ! But whether he be a lay- 
man, O king, or a recluse, he who attains to the 
supreme insight, to the supreme conduct of life, he 
too will win his way to the excellent condition of 
Arahatship. 

18. 'But nevertheless, O king, it is the recluse 
who is the lord and master of the fruit of renun- 
ciation. And renunciation of the world, O king, is 
full of gain, many and immeasurable are its advan- 
tages, its profit can no man calculate. Just, O king, 
as no man can put a measure, in wealth, on the 

Texts,' vol. xvii of the * Sacred Books of the East '), notwithstanding 
the fact that the actual number of these rules is 227. 

1 The Dhutangas: see above, IV, 5, 10, and the enumeration 
below at the translation of p. 351 of the Pali text. 
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value of a wish-conferring gem, [244] saying : " Such 
and such is the price of the gem" — just so, O 
king, is the renunciation of the world full of gain, 
many and immeasurable are its advantages, its 
profit can no man calculate — no more, O king, than 
he could count the number of the waves in the great 
ocean, and say : " So and so many are the waves in 
the sea ! " 

19. 'Whatsoever the recluse, O king, may have 
yet to do, all that doth he accomplish straightway, 
without delay. And why is that ? The recluse, O 
king, is content with little, joyful in heart, detached 
from the world, apart from society, earnest in • zeal, 
without a home, without a dwelling-place, righteous 
in conduct, in action without guile, skilled in duty 
and in the attainments — that is why whatsoever may 
lie before him yet to do, that can he accomplish 
straightway, without delay — just as the flight of 
your javelin 1 , O king, is rapid because it is of pure 
metal, smooth, and burnished, and straight, and 
without a stain.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the recluse having 
no advantages over the layman.] 



1 N£ra£a. As Childers expresses a doubt as to the character 
of this weapon, I would refer to the MaggAima. I, 429, G&taka III, 
322, and Milinda, pp. 105, 418 (of Mr. Trenckner's text). 
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[dilemma THE FIFTY-FIFTH. 
ASCETICISM.] 

20. ' Venerable Nagasena, when the Bodisat was 
practising austerity 1 , then there was found no other 
exertion the like of his, no such power, no such 
battling against evil, no such putting to rout of 
the armies of the Evil One, no such abstinence in 
food, no such austerity of life. But finding no 
satisfaction in strife like that, he abandoned that 
idea, saying: 

" Not even by this cruel asceticism am I reaching 
the peculiar faculty, beyond the power of man, arising 
from insight into the knowledge of that which is fit 
and noble 2 . May there not be now some other way 
to wisdom 3 ?" 

' But then, when weary of that path he had by 
another way attained to omniscience, he, on the 
other hand, thus again exhorted and instructed his 
disciple in that path (he had left, saying) : 

[245] " Exert yourselves, be strong, and to the faith 

The Buddhas taught devote yourselves with zeal. 

As a strong elephant a house of reeds, 

Shake down the armies of the Evil One *." 

1 See 'Buddhist Birth Stories,' pp. 90, 91; and MaggMma. 
Nikaya I, 240-246. 

* Alamariya-dassana-fl&«a-visesa»*. I am not sure of the 
exact meaning of this compound. For alamariya the Sinhalese 
has here (p. 343) sarva^flatS, and renders the whole ' do I arrive 
at a superhuman condition, at the distinctive faculty which is able 
to see into omniscience,' and on IV, 8, 2 1 it gives a slightly different 
but practically identical rendering, 'I shall not reach that super- 
human condition which can distinguish or which suffices for insight 
into the supreme omniscience.' 

8 That is the wisdom of Buddhahood. The passage is from the 
Ma^Aima Nikiya I, 246 (quoted also below, IV, 8, 21). 

* This is a very famous stanza. It is put into the mouth of 
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' Now what, Nagasena, is the reason that the 
Tathagata exhorted and led his disciples to that 
path which he had himself abandoned, which he 
loathed ? ' 

2i. ' Both then also, O king, and now too, that is 
still the only path. And it is along that path that 
the Bodisat attained to Buddhahood. Although the 
Bodisat, O king, exerting himself strenuously, re- 
duced the food he took till he had decreased it to 
nothing at all 1 , and by that disuse of food he became 
weak in mind, yet when he returned little by little to 
the use of solid food, it was by that path that before 
long he attained to Buddhahood. And that only has 
been the path along which all the Tathagatas 
reached to the attainment of the insight of om- 
niscience. Just as food is the support of all beings, 
as it is in dependence on food that all beings live at 
ease, just so is that the path of all the Tathagatas to 
the attainment of the insight of omniscience. The 
fault was not, O king, in the exertion, was not in the 
power, not in the battle waged against evil, that the 
Tathagata did not then, at once, attain to Buddha- 
hood. But the fault was in the disuse of food, and 
the path itself (of austerity) was always ready for use. 

22. ' Suppose, O king, that a man should follow a 
path in great haste, and by that haste his sides 

Abhibhu at Thera GatM, verse 256, and in the Sawyutta Nik&ya 
VI, 2, 4, §§ 18 and 23; and also, in its Sanskrit form, into the 
mouth of the Buddha at the Divy&vadana, p. 300, and into the 
mouth of the gods at ibid. p. 569. It is possibly another instance 
of our author having Sanskrit, and not Pali, authorities in his 
mind, that he ascribes it here to the Buddha, and not to Abhibhu, 
the Elder. 

1 The Sinhalese has here six pages of description of the austeri- 
ties not found in the Pali text 
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should give way l , or he should fall a cripple on the 
ground, unable to move, would there then be any 
fault, O king, in the broad earth that that man's 
sides had given way ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir 1 The great earth is always 
ready. How should it be in fault ? The fault was 
in the man's own zeal which made him fail.' 

' And just even so, O king, the fault was not in 
the exertion, not in the power, not in the battle 
waged against evil, that the Tath&gata did not then, 
at once, attain to Buddhahood. But the fault was in 
the disuse of food, and the path itself was always 
ready — [246] just as if a man should wear a robe, 
and never have it washed, the fault would not be in 
the water, which would always be ready for use, but 
in the man himself. That is why the Tath&gata 
exhorted and led his disciples along that very path. 
For that path, O king, is always ready, always 
right.' 

'Very good, Nagasena! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the path.] 



1 Pakkha-hato: 'should become like one whose two hands 
are ruined' says the Sinhalese here (p. 349), but at p. 411 (on 
p. 276 of the Pali) it translates the same term, 'whose hands and 
feet are broken.' It is literally 'should become side-destroyed,' 
and may mean paralysed. 
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[dilemma the fifty-sixth, 
the backsliders.] 

23. ' Venerable Nagasena, this doctrine of the 
Tathagatas is mighty, essentially true, precious, ex- 
cellent, noble, peerless, pure and stainless, clear and 
faultless. It is not right to admit a layman who is 
merely a disciple 1 into the Order. He should be 
instructed as a layman still, till he have attained to 
the Fruit of the First Path 8 , and then be admitted. 
And why is this ? When these men, still being evil, 
have been admitted into a religion so pure, they give 
it up, and return again to the lower state 8 , and by 
their backsliding the people is led to think : " Vain 
must be this religion of the Sama»a Gotama, which 
these men have given up." This is the reason for 
what I say.' 

24. ' Suppose, O king, there were a bathing tank 4 , 
full of pure clear cold water. And some man, dirty, 
covered with stains and mud, should come there, and 
without bathing in it should turn back again, still 
dirty as before. Now in that matter whom would 
the people blame, the dirty man, or the bathing 
tank?' •' 

' The dirty man, Sir, would the people blame, 

1 Ta va/akawz. I take this word, in the sense of ' mere,' as an 
accusative in agreement with gihim (see the use of the word at 
pp. 107, 115, 241 of the Pali text), and not as an accusative of 
motion, ' into so great as&sanaw.' 

* That is till he be converted, till he has ' entered the stream.' 
See 'Buddhism,' p. 101. 

* That is, of a layman. 

4 Ta/aka, which Childers wrongly renders 'pond, pool, lake.' 
It is always an artificial tank, reservoir. See JTullavagga X, 1, 6 ; 
Gataka I, 239 ; Milinda, pp. 66, 81, 296. 
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saying : " This fellow came to the bathing tank, 
and has gone back as dirty as before. How 
could the bathing tank, of itself, cleanse a man 
who did not care to bathe ? What fault is there 
in the tank?'" 

' Just so, O king, [247] has the Tathagata con- 
structed a bathing tank full of the excellent waters 
of emancipation \ — the bath of the good law. Who- 
soever of conscious discerning beings are polluted 
with the stains of sin, they, bathing in it, can wash 
away all their sins. And if any one, having gone to 
that bathing tank of the good law, should not bathe in 
it, but turn back polluted as before, and return again to 
the lower state, it is him the people would blame, and 
say: "This man entered religion according to the 
doctrine of the Conquerors, and finding no resting- 
place within it, has returned again to the lower 
state. How could the religion of the Conquerors, of 
itself, cleanse him who would not regulate his life in 
accordance with it? What fault is there in the 
system ? " 

25. ' Or suppose, O king, that a man afflicted 
with dire disease should visit a physician skilled 
in diagnosis 2 , knowing an efficacious and lasting 
method of cure, and that that man should then not 
let himself be treated, but go back again as ill as 
before. Now therein whom would the people 
blame, the sick man or the doctor ? ' 

' It is the sick man, Sir, they would blame, say- 

1 ' Vimutti: of the nectar of the Nirvawa which is the highest 
fruit of Arahatship ' is Hina/i-kumbur£'s gloss. 

* Roguppatti-kusalaw : 'skilled in the threefold origin of 
disease' says the Sinhalese (p. 351). See also pp. 248, 272 of the 
Pali text. 
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ing : "How could the physician, of himself, cure 
this man, who would not let himself be treated ? 
What fault is there in the doctor ? " ' 

' Just so, O king, has the Tathagata deposited in 
the casket of his religion the ambrosial medicine (of 
Nirvawa) which is able to entirely suppress all the 
sickness of sin, thinking : " May all those of con- 
scious sentient beings who are afflicted with the 
sickness of sin drink of this ambrosia, and so allay 
all their disease." And if any one, without drinking 
the ambrosia, should turn back again with the evil 
still within him, and return once more to the lower 
state, it is he whom the people will blame, saying : 
"This man entered religion according to the doc- 
trine of the Conquerors, and finding no resting-place 
within it, has returned again to the lower state. 
How could the religion of the Conquerors, of 
itself, cure him who would not regulate his life in 
accordance with it ? What fault is there in the 
system ?" 

1 26. ' Or suppose, O king, a starving man were to 
attend at a place where a mighty largesse of food 2 
given for charity was being distributed, and then 
should go away again, still starving, without eating 
anything. Whom then would the people blame, the 
starving man, or the feast of piety ? ' 

' It is the starving man, Sir, they would blame, 
saying : [248] " This fellow, though tormented with 
hunger, still when the feast of piety was provided 
for him, partook of nothing, and went back as 
hungry as before. How could the meal, of which he 

1 The Sinhalese (p. 352) inserts here ' Give me, Sir, I pray you, 
another simile,' and then goes on ' Then suppose, O king, &c.' 
* Bhatta, perhaps rice, as the food par excellence. 

[36] F 
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would not eat, enter, of itself, into his mouth ? What 
fault is there in the food ? " ' 

' Just so, O king, has the Tathagata placed the 
most excellent, good, auspicious, delicate ambrosial 
food, surpassing sweet, of the realisation of the 
impermanency of all things 1 , into the casket of his 
religion, thinking : " May all those of conscious 
sentient beings who feel within them the torment 
of sin*, whose hearts are deadened by cravings, 
feeding upon this food, allay every longing that they 
have for future life in any form, in any world." And 
if any one, without enjoying this food, should turn 
back, still dominated by his cravings, and return once 
more to the lower state, it is he whom the people 
will blame, saying : " This man entered religion 
according to the doctrine of the Conquerors, and 
finding no resting-place within it, has returned again 
to the lower state. How could the religion of the 
Conquerors, of itself, purify him who would not 
regulate his life in accordance with it ? What fault 
is there in the system ? " ' 

27. 'If the Tathagata, O king, had let a house- 
holder be received into the Order only after he had 
been trained in the first stage of the Excellent Way, 
then would renunciation of the world no longer 
indeed be said to avail for the putting away of evil 
qualities, for purification of heart — then would there 
be no longer any use in renunciation. It would be 
as if a man were to have a bathing tank excavated 



1 KaySgata-sati: literally ' intentness of mind on (the truth 
relating to) bodies.' 

* Kilesa-kilant-a^^atta. Compare kA£laggha.tt&m, G&-> 
taka I, 345. 
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by the labour of hundreds (of workpeople 1 ), and 
were then to have a public announcement made : 
" Let no one who is dirty go down into this tank ! 
Let only those whose dust and dirt have been 
washed away, who are purified and stainless, go 
down into this tank ! " Now would that bath, O 
king, be of any use to those thus purified and 
stainless ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir ! The advantage they would 
have sought in going into the bath they would have 
already gained elsewhere. Of what use would the 
bath be to them then ? ' 

' Just so, O king, had the Tathagata ordained that 
only laymen who had already entered the first stage 
of the Excellent Way should be received into the 
Order, then would the advantage they seek in it 
have been already gained. Of what use would the 
renunciation be to them then ? 

28. ' Or suppose, O king, that a physician, a true 
follower of the sages of old 2 , one who carries (in his 
memory) the ancient traditions and verses 3 , a prac- 
tical man *, skilled in diagnosis, and master of an 
efficacious and lasting system of treatment, who had 
collected (from medicinal herbs) a medicine able to 
cure every disease, were to have it announced : [249] 
" Let none, Sirs, who are ill come to visit me ! Let the 

1 Stonemasons and sculptors are implied as well as navvies. 
Compare my note at ' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 262. 

* Sabhava-isi-bhattiko. Compare Siva-bhattiko (Saivite) 
at Mahavawsa, chapter 93, line 17. In ra^a-bhattiko (above, 
p. 142 of the Pali text) the connotation is different. The Sinhalese 
(p. 353) repeats the phrase. 

3 Suta-manta-dharo, which the Sinhalese repeats. 

4 Atakkiko: 'without the theories (vitarka) resorted to by 
those ignorant of the practice of medicine ' says Hina/i-kumbure\ 

F 2 
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healthy and the strong visit me!" Now, would then, 
O king, those men free from illness and disease, 
healthy and jubilant, get what they wanted from 
that physician ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir ! What men want from a 
physician, that would they have already obtained 
otherwise. What use would the physician be to 
them ? ' 

' Just so, O king, had the Tathagata ordained that 
only those laymen who had already entered the first 
stage of the Excellent Way should be received into 
the Order, then would the advantages they seek 
in it have been already gained elsewhere. Of what 
use would the renunciation be to them then ? 

29. 'Or suppose, O king, that some had had many 
hundreds of dishes of boiled milk-rice prepared 1 , and 
were to have it announced to those about him : 
' Let not, Sirs, any hungry man approach to this 
feast of charity. Let those who have well fed, the 
satisfied, refreshed, and satiated 2 , those who have 
regaled themselves, and are filled with good cheer, 
— let them come to the feast." Now would any ad- 
vantage, O king, be derived from the feast by those 
men thus well fed, satisfied, refreshed, satiated, 
regaled, and filled with good cheer ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir ! The very advantage they 
would seek in going to the feast, that would they 
have already attained elsewhere. What good would 
the feast be to them ?' 

' Just so, O king, had the Tathagata ordained that 



1 As A^itasattu is said to have done for Devadatta at Gataka I, 
186. 
* See above, IV, 6, 5. 
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only those laymen who had already entered the first 
stage of the Excellent Way should be received into 
the Order, thus would the advantages they seek in it 
have been already gained elsewhere. Of what use 
would the renunciation be to them ? 

30. ' But notwithstanding that, O king, they who 
return to the lower state manifest thereby five im- 
measurably good qualities in the religion of the 
Conquerors. And what are the five ? They show 
how glorious is the state (which those have reached 
who have entered the Order), how purified it is from 
every stain, how impossible it is for the sinful to 
dwell within it together (with the good), how difficult 
it is to realise (its glory), how many are the restraints 
to be observed within it. 

31. 'And how do they show the mighty glory of 
that state ? Just, O king, as if a man, poor, and of 
low birth, without distinction 1 , deficient in wisdom, 
were to come into possession of a great and mighty 
kingdom, it would not be long before he would be 
overthrown, utterly destroyed 2 , and deprived of his 
glory. For he would be unable to support his 
dignity. [250] And why so ? Because of the great- 
ness thereof. Just so is it, O king, that whosoever 
are without distinction, have acquired no merit, and 
are devoid of wisdom, when they renounce the world 
according to the religion of the Conquerors, then, 
unable to bear that most excellent renunciation, 
overthrown, fallen, and deprived of their glory, they 
return to the lower state. For they are unable to 



1 Nibbisesa, not in Childers; but see, for instance, ffataka 
II, 3*. 
* Paridhawsati. Compare below, IV, 7, 8 {p. 265 of the Pali). 
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carry out the doctrine of the Conquerors. And 
why so ? Because of the exalted nature of the con- 
dition which that doctrine brings about. Thus is it, 
O king, that they show forth the mighty glory of 
that state. 

32. ' And how do they show how purified that 
state is from every stain ? Just, O king, as water, 
when it has fallen upon a lotus, flows away, disperses, 
scatters, disappears, adheres not to it. And why so ? 
Because of the lotus being pure from any spot. Just 
so, O king, when whosoever are deceitful, tricky, 
crafty, treacherous, holders of lawless opinions, have 
been admitted into the religion of the Conquerors, 
it is not long before they disperse, and scatter, and 
fall from that pure and stainless, clear and faultless 1 , 
most high and excellent religion, and finding no 
standing-place in it, adhering no longer to it, they 
return to the lower state. And why so ? Because 
the religion of the Conquerors has been purified 
from every stain. Thus is it, O king, that they 
show forth the purity of that state from every stain. 

33. ' And how do they show how impossible it is 
for the sinful to dwell within it together with the 
good ? Just, O king, as the great ocean does not 
tolerate the continuance in it of a dead corpse 2 , 
but whatever corpse may be in the sea, that does it 
bring quickly to the shore, and cast it out on to the 
dry land. And why so ? Because the ocean is 

1 Nikka»/aka-pa»<fara: literally 'thornless and yellow-white.' 
The second of these epithets of the religion (sisana) is applied to 
it above, IV, 6, 23 (p. 250 of the Pali). The Sinhalese merely 
repeats them. 

* On this curious belief see the note above on IV, 3, 39 (p. 187 
of the Pali). 
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the abode of mighty creatures. Just so, O king, 
when whosoever are sinful, foolish, with their zeal 
evaporated, distressed, impure, and bad, have been 
admitted into the religion of the Conquerors, it is 
not long before they abandon that religion, and 
dwelling no longer in it — the abode of the mighty, 
the Arahats, purified, and free from the Great Evils * 
— they return to the lower state. And why so ? Be- 
cause it is impossible for the wicked to dwell in the 
religion of the Conquerors. Thus is it, O king, 
that they show forth the impossibility of the sinful 
to abide within it together with the good. 

34. ' And how do they show how difficult a state 
it is to grasp ? Just, O king, as archers who are 
clumsy, untrained, ignorant, and bereft of skill, are 
incapable of high feats of archery, such as hair- 
splitting 2 , but miss the object, and shoot beyond the 
mark. And why so ? Because of the fineness and 
minuteness of the horse-hair. [251] Just so, O king, 
when foolish, stupid, imbecile 3 , dull, slow-minded 

1 They are lust, dulness, delusion, and ignorance. 

* Valaggavedhaw, 'hair-splitting;' which is also used in the 
Pi/akas in the secondary sense we too have given to it. 

' E/amuga, supposed to mean literally 'deaf and dumb; ' but 
often (if not always) used in this secondary sense. See Gataka I, 
247, 248 (where both MSS. read elamuga), and Magg^ima 
Nikaya I, 20 (where Mr. Trenckner has an interesting note). 
In both places the fifth century commentators explain the word 
by lala-mukha, 'drivelling,' supposing it to be derived from ela, 
' saliva,' and mukha, ' mouth.' This is certainly wrong, for the last 
part of the compound is muka, 'dumb.' The fact is that the 
word was a puzzle, even then. The meaning assigned to it by 
both Pali and Sanskrit lexicographers of ' deaf and dumb ' has not 
yet been confirmed by a single passage either in Pali or Sanskrit. 
And as e</a, 'sheep,' is common in both, in its longer form of 
erfaka, e/aka, the compound probably meant originally 'as dumb 
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fellows renounce the world according to the doctrine 
of the Conquerors, then they, unable to grasp 
the exquisitely fine and subtle distinctions of the 
Four Truths, missing them, going beyond them, 
turn back before long to the lower state. And why 
so ? Because it is so difficult to penetrate into the 
finenesses and subtleties of the Truths. This is 
how they show forth the difficulty of its realisation. 
35. 'And how do they show how many are the 
restraints to be observed within it? Just, O king, 
as a man who had gone to a place where a mighty 
battle was going on, when, surrounded on all sides 
by the forces of the enemy, he sees the armed 
hosts crowding in upon him, will give way, turn 
back, and take to flight. And why so ? Out of 
fear lest he should not be saved in the midst of so 
hot a fight. Just so, O king, when whosoever are 
wicked 1 , unrestrained, shameless, foolish, full of ill- 
will, fickle, unsteady, mean and stupid, renounce the 
world under the system of the Conquerors, then 
they, unable to carry out the manifold precepts, give 
way, turn back, and take to flight, and so before 
long return to the lower state. And why so ? 
Because of the multiform nature of the restraints 
to be observed in the religion of the Conquerors. 
Thus is it, O king, that they show forth the mani- 
foldness of the restraints to be observed. 

as a sheep,' which would be a quite satisfactory basis for the 
secondary sense of ' imbecile/ in which alone it can be traced in 
Pali. For the Sanskrit form erfamuka Bohtlingk-Roth give only 
lexicographers as authority. So elS, 'saliva,' is in Pali only a 
lexicographer's word, and may have been invented to explain 
e/amuga, and ane/agala vaka, as at Sumahgala, p. 282. 

1 Pakata. Hina/i-kumburfi says (p. 356) papakalawu, which 
suggests a different reading. 
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36. ' As on that best of flowering shrubs, O king, 
the double jasmine J , there may be flowers that have 
been pierced by insects, and their tender stalks 
being cut to pieces, they may occasionally fall down. 
But by their having fallen is not the jasmine bush 
disgraced. For the flowers that still remain upon it 
pervade every direction with their exquisite perfume. 
Just so, O king, whosoever having renounced the 
world under the system of the Conquerors, return 
again to the lower state, are, like jasmine flowers 
bitten by the insects and deprived of their colour 
and their smell, colourless as it were in their 
behaviour, and incapable of development. But 
by their backsliding is not the religion of the Con- 
querors put to shame. For the members of the 
Order who remain in the religion pervade the world 
of gods and men with the exquisite perfume of their 
right conduct. 

37. ' Among rice plants that are healthy [252] and 
ruddy there may spring up a kind of rice plant called 
Karumbhaka 2 , and that may occasionally fade. 
But by its fading are not the red rice plants dis- 
graced. For those that remain become the food of 
kings. Just so, O king, whosoever having renounced 
the world under the system of the Conquerors re- 
turn again to the lower state, they, like Karumbhaka 
plants among the red rice, may grow not, nor attain 
development, and may even occasionally relapse 
into the lower state. But by their backsliding is 
not the religion of the Conquerors put to shame, 

1 Vassikd. So also above, IV, 3, 32 (p. 183 of the Pali). 

* 'A yellowish white kawalu sort' says H!na/i-kumbur§, and 
Clough renders k&walu by 'a species of panic grass' (panicum 
glaucurn). The word has only been found in this passage. 
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for the brethren that remain stedfast become fitted 
even for Arahatship. 

38. ' On one side, O king, of a wish conferring 
gem a roughness ' may arise. But by the appear- 
ance of that roughness is not the gem disgraced. 
For the purity that remains in the gem fills the 
people with gladness. And just so, O king, who- 
soever having renounced the world under the system 
of the Conquerors return again to the lower state, 
they may be rough ones and fallen ones in the 
religion. But by their backsliding is not the religion 
of the Conquerors put to shame, for the brethren 
who remain stedfast are the cause of joy springing 
up in the hearts of gods and men. 

39. 'Even red sandal wood of the purest sort, 
O king, may become in some portion of it rotten 
and scentless. But thereby is not the sandal wood 
disgraced. For that portion which remains whole- 
some and sweet scatters and diffuses its perfume all 
around. And just so, O king, whosoever having 
renounced the world under the system of the Con- 
querors return again to the lower state, they, like 
the rotten part of the sandal wood, may be as it 
were thrown away in the religion. But by their 
backsliding is not the religion of the Conquerors 
put to shame. For the brethren who remain sted- 
fast pervade, with the sandal wood perfume of their 
right conduct, the world of gods and men.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! By one appropriate 
simile after another, by one correct analogy after 
another have you most excellently made clear the 



1 Kakkasara. The Sinhalese (p. 357) has left out this clause, 
evidently by mistake only. 
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faultlessness of the system of the Conquerors, and 
shown it free from blame. And even those who 
have lapsed make evident how excellent that 
system is.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to those who 
have lapsed.] 



[dilemma the fifty-seventh, 
why have arahats no power over their bodies?] 

40. ' Venerable Nagasena, your (members of the 
Order) say : [253] 

" There is one kind of pain only which an Arahat 
suffers, bodily pain, that is, and not mental 1 ." 

' How is this, Nagasena ? The Arahat keeps his 
mind going by means of the body. Has the Arahat 
no lordship, no mastery, no power over the body ? ' 

' No, he has not, O king.' 

'That, Sir, is not right that over the body, by 
which he keeps his mind going, he should have 
neither lordship, nor mastery, nor power. Even a 
bird, Sir, is lord and master and ruler over the nest 
in which he dwells.' 

41. 'There are these ten qualities, O king, in- 
herent in the body, which run after it, as it were, 
and accompany it from existence to existence a . And 
what are the ten ? Cold and heat, hunger and thirst, 



1 This passage has not yet been traced in the Pi/akas. An 
almost identical phrase has already been quoted, as said by the 
Buddha himself, at II, 1, 4 (p. 44 of the Pdli). 

* Bhave bhave anuparivattanti. See IV, 4, 41 (p. 204 of 
the PSIi). 
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the necessity of voiding excreta, fatigue and sleepi- 
ness, old age, disease, and death. And in respect 
thereof, the Arahat is without lordship, without 
mastery, without power.' 

' Venerable Nagasena, what is the reason why the 
commands of the Arahat have no power over his 
body, neither has he any mastery over it? Tell 
me that. 

' Just, O king, as whatever beings are dependent 
on the land, they all walk, and dwell, and carry on 
their business in dependence upon it. But do their 
commands have force, does their mastery extend 
over it ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir ! ' 

' Just so, O king, the Arahat keeps his mind going 
through the body. And yet his commands have no 
authority over it, nor power.' 

42. ' Venerable Nagasena, why is it that the 
ordinary man suffers both bodily and mental pain ? ' 

' By reason, O king, of the untrained state of his 
mind. Just, O king, as an ox when trembling with 
starvation might be tied up with a weak and fragile 
and tiny rope of grass or creeper. But if the ox 
were excited ' then would he escape, dragging the 
fastening with him. Just so, O king, when pain 
comes upon him whose mind is untrained, then is 
his mind excited, and the mind so excited bends his 
body this way and that and makes it grovel on the 
ground, [254] and he, being thus untrained in 
mind, trembles 2 and cries, and gives forth terrible 



1 Parikupati, not in Childers; but see above, IV, i, 38 (p. 118 
oftheP&li). 

* Tasati. Mr. Trenckner points out (p. 431) that two MSS. 
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groans. This is why the ordinary man, O king, 
suffers pain as well in body as in mind.' 

43. ' Then why, Sir, does the Arahat only suffer 
one kind of pain — bodily, that is, and not mental ? ' 

' The mind of the Arahat, O king, is trained, well 
practised, tamed, brought into subjection, and 
obedient, and it hearkens to his word. When 
affected with feelings of pain, he grasps firmly 
the idea of the impermanence of all things, so ties 
his mind as it were to the post of contemplation, and 
his mind, bound to the post of contemplation, re- 
mains unmoved, unshaken, becomes stedfast, wanders 
not — though his body the while may bend this way 
and that and roll in agony by the disturbing influence 
of the pain. This is why it is only one kind of pain 
that the Arahat suffers — bodily pain, that is, and 
not mental.' 

44. 'Venerable Nagasena, that verily is a most 
marvellous thing that when the body is trembling 
the mind should not be shaken. Give me a reason 
for that.' 

' Suppose, O king, there were a noble tree, mighty 
in trunk and branches and leaves. And when 
agitated by the force of the wind its branches should 
wave. Would the trunk also move ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir ! ' 

' Well, O king, the mind of the Arahat is as the 
trunk of that noble tree.'* 

' } Most wonderful, Nagasena, and most strange ! 



read rasati and one sarati. The Sinhalese rendering (p. 359), 
bhaya wanneya, confirms the reading he has adopted. 

1 The Sinhalese (p. 360) has four lines here that are not in 
the Pali. 
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Never before have I seen a lamp of the law that 
burned thus brightly through all time.' 



[Here ends the dilemma as to the Arahat's 
power over his body.] 



[dilemma the fifty-eighth, 
the layman's sin.] 

45. [255] ' Venerable Nagasena, suppose a layman 
had been guilty of a Para^ika offence \ and some 
time after should enter the Order. And neither he 
himself should be aware that when still a layman 
he had so been guilty, nor should any one else inform 
him, saying : " When a layman you were guilty of 
such an offence." Now if he were to devote himself 
to the attainment of Arahatship 2 , would he be able so 
to comprehend the Truth as to succeed in entering 
upon the Excellent Way ? ' 

' No, O king, he would not.' 

' But why not, Sir ? ' 

' That, in him, which might have been the cause 
of his grasping the Truth has been, in him, destroyed. 
No comprehension can therefore take place.' 

46. ' Venerable Nagasena, your people say : 

" To him who is aware (of an offence) there comes 

1 This, for a member of the Order, would be either unchastily, 
theft, murder, or putting forward false claims to extraordinary 
holiness. See 'Vinaya Texts,' part i, pp. 3-5. But Hfna/i- 
kumbure° takes the word PSrS^ika here in the sense of matricide, 
parricide, injuring a Bo Tree, murder of an Arahat, wounding a 
Tathagata, or rape of a nun. 

' Tathattiya. Rahat phala pi«isa pilipadane \vt nam, 
says the Sinhalese (p. 361). 
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remorse. When remorse has arisen there is an 
obstruction in the heart. To him whose heart is 
obstructed there is no comprehension of the Truth 1 ." 
' Why should there then be no such comprehension 
to one not aware of his offence, feeling no remorse, 
remaining with a quiet heart. This dilemma touches 
on two irreconcilable statements. Think well before 
you solve it.' 

47. 'Would selected seed 2 , O king, successfully 
sown in a well-ploughed, well-watered, fertile soil, 
come to maturity ? ' 

' Certainly, Sir ! ' 

' But would the same seed grow on the surface 
of a thick slab of rock ? ' 

' Of course not' 

' Why then should the same seed grow in the 
mud, and not on the rock ? ' 

' Because on the rock the cause for its growth 
does not exist. Seeds cannot grow without a cause.' 

' Just so, O king, the cause by reason of which 
his comprehension of the Truth (his conversion) 
might have been brought about, has been rooted 
out in him. Conversion cannot take place without 
a cause.' 

48. ' [Give me, Sir, another simile V] 

' Well, O king, will sticks and clods and cudgels * 



1 This passage has not yet been traced in the Pi/akas. 

* Sdradaw bi^am. 'Seed which will give sSra.' It has 
nothing to do with sdradaw, 'autumn.' See Sawyutta Nik&ya 
XXII, 24. 

8 Added from the Sinhalese (p. 362). It is not in the PSH. 

4 Laku/a, not in Childers. But see below (p. 301 of the P&li 
text). It is probably the same Dravidian word as appears in the 
Sanskrit dictionaries as lagu</a. 
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and clubs find a resting-place in the air, in the same 
way as they do on the ground ? ' 

1 No, Sir.' 

' But what is the reason why they come to rest 
on the earth, when they will not stand in the air ? ' 

' There is no cause in the air for their stability, 
and without a cause they will [256] not stand.' 

' Just so, O king, by that fault of his the cause for 
his conversion has been removed. And without a 
cause there can be no conversion. Now will fire, 
O king, burn in water in the same way as it will 
on land ? ' 

' No, Sir.* 

' But why not ? ' 

' Because in water the conditions precedent for 
burning do not exist. And there can be no burn- 
ing without them.' 

' Just so, O king, are the conditions precedent to 
conversion destroyed in him by that offence of his. 
And when the conditions which would bring it about 
are destroyed there can be no conversion.' 

'49. ' Venerable Nagasena, think over this matter 
once more. I am not yet convinced about it. Per- 
suade me by some reason how such obstruction can 
occur in the case of one not aware of his offence, and 
feeling therefore no remorse.' 

' Would the Halahala 1 poison, O king, if eaten by 



1 There is a curious confusion about this word. It is found in 
post-Buddhistic Sanskrit in the sense of a particular sort of strong 
poison, and in this sense it occurs also in the Gataka Commentary 
I, 271; III, 103; and in the Tela-ka/aha-gatha, verse 82. In 
none of these passages is the nature of the poison at all explained ; 
it is taken for granted as a well-known powerful poison. But 
above (p. 122 of the Pali), and at G&taka I, 47, 48, it is used in 
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a man who did not know he had eaten it, take away 
his life ? ' 

' Yes, Sir.' 

' Just so, O king, is there an obstruction to his 
comprehension of the Truth, who, without being 
aware of it, has committed a sin. And would fire, 
O king, burn a man who walked into it unawares?' 

' Yes, Sir.' 

• Well, just so in the case you put. Or would a 
venomous snake, if it bit a man without his knowing 
it, kill him?' 

•Yes, Sir.' 

4 Well, just so in the case you put. And is it not 
true that Samawa Kola»»a, the king of Kalinga, 
— when surrounded by the seven treasures of a 
sovereign overlord he went mounted on his state 
elephant to pay a visit to his relatives, — was not able 
to pass the Tree of Wisdom, though he was not 
aware that it was there * ? Well, of the same kind 
is the reason why one who has committed an offence, 
even though he know it not, is nevertheless incapable 
of rising to the knowledge of the Truth.' 

' Verily, Nagasena, this must be the word of the 
Conqueror. To find any fault with it were vain. 
And this (explanation of yours) must be the meaning 
of it. I accept it as you say.' 



[Here ends the dilemma of the layman's sin.] 

the sense of kolahala, 'noise' (compare the Sanskrit halahala, 
used as a cry or call). In this sense it is probably a mere imitation 
of the supposed sound. In the sense of poison its derivation is 
doubtful. 

1 This must be the incident referred to at Gataka IV, 232, 
though the name of the king is given (on the previous page) simply 
as Kalingo and not as Sama*a-kola#£o. 
[36] G 
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[dilemma THE FIFTY-NINTH. 
THE GUILTY RECLUSE.] 

50. [257] ' Venerable Nagasena, what is the dis- 
tinction, what the difference, between a layman who 
has done wrong, and a Sama«a (member of the 
Order) who has done wrong ? Will they both be 
reborn in like condition? Will the like retribution 
happen to both ? Or is there any difference ?' 

* There are, O king, ten qualities which abound in 
the guilty Sama»a, distinguishing him from the 
guilty layman. And besides that, in ten ways 
does the Sama»a purify the gifts that may be 
given him. 

51. 'And what are the ten qualities which abound 
in the guilty Sama«a, distinguishing him from the 
guilty layman ? The guilty Sama»a, O king, is 
full of reverence for the Buddha, for the Law, for the 
Order, and for his fellow-disciples; he exerts himself 
in putting questions about, and in recitation of (the 
sacred texts) ; he is devoted to learning, though he has 
done wrong. Then, O king, the guilty one entering 
the assembly, enters it decently clad, he guards him- 
self alike in body and mind through fear of rebuke, 
his mind is set upon exerting himself (towards the 
attainment of Arahatship), he is of the companion- 
ship of the brethren. And even, O king, if he does 
wrong he lives discreetly. Just, O king, as a 
married woman sins only in secret and in privacy, 
so does the guilty Samawa walk discreetly in his 
wrongdoing. These are the ten qualities, O king, 
found in the guilty Sama»a, distinguishing him 
from the guilty layman. 

52. 'And what are the ten ways in which, besides, 
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he purifies a gift given to him? He purifies it in 
that he wears an invulnerable coat of mail 1 ; in that 
he is shorn in the fashion of the characteristic mark 
of renunciation used by the seers of old 2 ; in that 
he is one who is included in the multitude of the 
brethren; in that he has taken his refuge in the 
Buddha, the Law, and the Order ; in that he dwells 
in a lonely spot suitable for the exertion (after 
Arahatship) ; in that he seeks after the treasure of 
the teaching of the Conquerors ; in that he preaches 
the most excellent law (D ham ma) ; in that his final 
destiny is to be reborn in the island of truth s ; in 
that he is possessed of an honest belief that the 
Buddha is the chief of all beings ; in that he has 
taken upon himself the keeping of the Uposatha 
day. These, O king, are the ten ways in which, 
besides, he purifies a gift given to him. 

53. [258] ' Even, O king, when thoroughly fallen, a 
guilty Sama»a yet sanctifies the gifts of the supporters 
of the faith — just as water, however thick, will wash 
away slush and mud and dirt and stains — just as 
hot, and even boiling water will put a mighty blazing 
fire out — just as food, however nasty, will allay the 
faintness of hunger. For thus, O king, hath it been 
said by the god over all gods in the most excellent 
Ma^Aima Nikaya in the chapter " On gifts. 4 :" 

1 ' The threefold robes, the Arahad-dha^a, for the suppression 
of all evil, worn by all the Buddhas ' adds the Sinhalese (p. 364). 
Compare above, vol. i, p. 190. 

* The Rishis; 'who were gaining the Swarga-moksha' adds 
the Sinhalese. (It was before the days of Arahatship.) 

* Dhamma-dipa, that is to reach Arahatship, Nirvawa. Com- 
pare the Gataka stanza, IV, 121, verse 3. 

4 The Dakkhiwa Vibhahga, No. 12 in the Vibhahga Vagga, 
No. 142 in the whole Nikaya. 

G 2 
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" Whene'er a good man, with believing heart, 
Presents what he hath earned in righteousness 
To th' unrighteous, — in full confidence 
On the great fruit to follow the good act — 
Such gift is, by the giver, sanctified." ' 

'Most wonderful, Nagasena, and most strange! 
We asked you a mere ordinary question, and you, 
expounding it with reasons and with similes, 
have filled, as it were, the hearer with the sweet 
taste of the nectar (of Nirva#a *). Just as a cook, 
or a cook's apprentice, taking a piece of ordinary 
nutmeg, will, treating it with various ingredients, 
prepare a dish for a king — so, Nagasena, when 
we asked you an ordinary question, have you, 
expounding it with reasons and similes, filled the 
hearer with the sweet taste of the nectar of Nirva»a.' 



[Here ends the dilemma as to the guilty recluse.] 

1 Amata-madhuraw savanfipagaw akasi. Hfna/i-kum- 
bur& (p. 365) understands this differently, and has apparently read 
amatara madhuraw. For he translates 'filled the hearer with 
the taste of Nirv£»a, and adorned the least of the people with the 
ear-ring of Arahatship.' It is difficult to see where he finds ' the 
least of the people,' and there is no authority for rendering 
savanupagam by ' ear-ring.' Amata as an epithet of the state 
of mind called by Western writers Nirva»a (which is only one of 
many names applied in the Buddhist books themselves to Arahat- 
ship) has nothing to do with immortality. As this wrong notion 
of the use of the word has led to much confusion, I have considered 
in an appendix all the passages in which the epithet occurs. 
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[dilemma THE SIXTIETH. 
THE SOUL IN WATER.] 

54. 'Venerable Nagasena, this water when boiling 
over the fire gives forth many a sound, hissing 
and simmering 1 . Is then, Nagasena, the water 
alive ? Is it shouting at play ? [259] or is it crying 
out at the torment inflicted on it ?' 

' It is not alive, O king, there is no soul or being 
in water. It is by reason of the greatness of the 
shock of the heat of the fire that it gives forth 
sounds, hissing and simmering.' 

' Now, venerable Nagasena, there are false teachers 
who on the ground that the water is alive reject the 
use of cold water, and warming the water feed them- 
selves on tepid foods of various kinds 2 . 

' These men find fault with you and revile you, 
saying: "The Sakyaputtiya Samawas do injury to 
the souls of one function s ." Dispel, remove, get rid 
of this their censure and blame.' 

55. 'The water is not alive, O king. Neither is 
there therein either soul or being. And it is the 

1 ATi££i/&yati £i/i£i/£yati. The English words entirely fail 
in representing the sound of these striking words (in which the k 
is pronounced as ch). They recur Mahavagga VI, 26, 7 and 
Puggala Paflflatti 3, 14. 

* Veka/ika-veka/ikam. Hma/i-kumburS renders this by 
huffu-hunuyem, and hunu is the Pali uwha. But the expres- 
sion may be compared with vika/a, 'filth' (used for food), at 
MahSvagga VI, 14, 6. On the belief of the (Tains in the 'water- 
life,' see the Ayaranga Sutta I, 1, 3 (in vol. xxii of the S.B.E., 

P-5)- 

8 Ekindriyaw gtv&m. The belief in such a soul is to be 
understood as held by the teachers referred to, not by Buddhists. 
Hma/i-kumburfi's translation implies that the one function meant 
is pra»a. Compare the heretical opinions described in the Dtgha 
II, 20, and 26. 
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great shock of the heat of the fire that makes it 
sound, hissing and simmering. It is like the water in 
holes in the ground, in ponds and pools and lakes, in 
reservoirs, in crevices and chasms, in wells, in low- 
lying places, and in lotus-tanks 1 , which before the 
mighty onset of the hot winds 2 is so deeply affected 
that it vanishes away. But does the water in that 
case, O king, give forth many a sound, hissing and 
simmering?' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' But, if it were alive, the water would then also 
make some sound. Know therefore, O king, that 
there is no soul, neither being, in water ; and that it 
is the greatness of the shock of the heat of the water 
that makes it give forth sounds. 

56. 'And hear another reason, O king, for the same 
thing. If water, O king, with grains of rice in it, is 
put in a vessel and covered up, but not placed over 
the fireplace, would it then give forth sound ?' 

' No, Sir. It would remain quiet and unmoved.' 

' But if you were to put the same water, just as it 
is in the vessel, over a fireplace 8 , and then light up the 
fire, would the water remain quiet and motionless ?' 

1 This list recurs in almost identical terms below, p. 296 (of the 
Pili text). See also above, II, 1, 10 (vol. 1, p. 55). 

1 VatStapa, not 'heat and wind' as Bohtlingk-Roth understand 
it in their rendering of v&t&tapika. See ' Vinaya Texts,' III, 159 
and Sawyutta XXII, 12. 

8 Uddhane. This word is always rendered 'oven' in the dic- 
tionaries. But I doubt whether there were ovens at all, in our 
sense, in those times, and in any case, the word certainly means 
a fireplace made of bits of brick between which the wood for the 
fire is laid. We must imagine the bricks to be laid, as a general 
rale, in a triangle. I have often seen both Sinhalese peasants, and 
Tamils from the Madras Presidency, boiling their rice in the open 
over such extemporised fireplaces in pots either placed on the 
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' Certainly not, Sir. It would move and be agitated, 
become perturbed and all in commotion, waves 
would arise in it, it would rush up and down 
and in every direction [260], it would roll up and 
boil over 1 , and a garland of foam would be formed 
above it' 

bricks, or more usually suspended from three sticks meeting above 
the centre of the space between the bricks. That this, and this 
only, is the sense in which the word is used in Pali is clear from 
a comparison of the passages in which it is used, though of course 
in huts the fireplace, though of the same kind, would be a more 
permanent structure. I have not traced the word in the Pi/akas. 
In the £$taka Commentary I, 68 we find that smoke usually rises 
uddhanato. This it would not do from an oven. At (Jataka I, 
33 and Dhammapada Commentary 176 uddhane aropetva must 
mean ' lifted up on to ' not ' put into.' At ffataka 1, 346 the speaker 
says he will take the uddhana-kapallani, and the rice with in- 
gredients for the curry, up on to the flat roof of the house, and there 
cook and eat them. These are the bits of brick to make, not an 
oven, but a fireplace of. At Gitaka. II, 133 the husband wrings 
the neck of the parrot (the parrot of the Arabian Nights, chap, a, 
I may add) and throws it uddhanantaresu 'into the space 
(between the bricks) of the fireplace.' At Gataka III, 178 and 
Dhammapada Commentary 263 we hear of meat boiled on the 
uddhana. In the Rasavahini (quoted in the 'Journal of the Pali 
Text Society,' 1884, p. 53) the context shows that a fireplace or 
hearth, not an oven, is meant. Finally above (p. 118 of the Pali) 
we hear of a cauldron being mounted on to an uddhana, and the 
fire being lighted under it. 

The derivation is uncertain. The Sanskrit lexicographers give 
various forms of the word — always with the meaning ' oven ' — 
uddhana, udvana, uddhmana (this last probably influenced by 
a supposition that the word was connected with dham). The 
Sinhalese is uduna, and though 'fireplace' is better than 'oven,' 
we have really no corresponding word in English. The gypsies, 
who are Indian in origin, should have a name for it But I only 
find in their vocabularies yogongo-tan, which means simply 
aggi/Mna. 

1 Uttarati patarati. 'Itirenneya pcetirenneya' says the 
Sinhalese. 
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' But why so, O king, when water in its ordinary 
state remains quiet and motionless?' 

' It is because of the powerful impulse of the heat 
of the fire that the water, usually so still, gives forth 
many a sound, bubbling and hissing.' 

' Then thereby know, O king, that there is no 
soul in water, neither being; and that it is the 
strong heat of the fire that causes it to make 
sounds. 

57. 'And hear another reason, O king, for the 
same thing. Is there not water to be found in 
every house put into water-pots with their mouths 
closed up ? ' 

•Yes, Sir.' 

' Well, does that water move, is it agitated, per- 
turbed, in commotion, does it form into waves, does 
it rush up and down and in every direction, does it 
roll up and roll over 1 , is it covered with foam?' 

' No ! That water is in its ordinary state. It 
remains still and quiet/ 

' But have you ever heard that all this is true of 
the water in the great ocean ? and that rearing up 2 
it breaks against the strand with a mighty roar ?' 

1 Yes, I have both heard of it, and have seen it 
myself — how the water in the great ocean lifts 
itself up a hundred, two hundred, cubits high, towards 
the sky.' 

' But why, whereas water in its ordinary state 
remains motionless and still, does the water in the 
ocean both move and roar ? ' 

' That is by reason of the mighty force of the 

1 Uttarati patarati, the second of which the Sinhalese (p. 368) 
omits here. See p. 117 of the Pali. 
* Ussakkitvi, 'continually pumping up,' says the Sinhalese. 
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onset of the wind, whereas the water in the water- 
jars neither moves nor makes any noise, because 
nothing shakes it.' 

' Well, the sounds given forth by boiling water are 
the result, in a similar way, [261] of the great heat 
of the fire.' 

58. ' Do not people cover over the dried-up mouth 
of a drum 1 with dried cow-leather ? ' 

• Yes, they do.' 

' Well, is there any soul or being, O king, in a 
drum ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' Then how is it that a drum makes sounds ? ' 
' By the action or effort of a woman or a man.' 
' Well, just as that is why the drum sounds, so 
is it by the effect of the heat of the fire that the 
water sounds. And for this reason also you might 
know, O king, that there is no soul, neither being, 
in water; and that it is the heat of the fire which 
causes it to make sounds 2 . 

59. ' And I, too, O king, have something yet 
further to ask of you — thus shall this puzzle be 
thoroughly threshed out How is it ? Is it true 
of every kind of vessel that water heated in it 
makes noises, or only of some kinds of vessels ? ' 

' Not of all, Sir. Only of some.' 

' But then you have yourself, O king, abandoned 
the position you took up. You have come over to 
my side — that there is no soul, neither being, in 
water. For only if it made noises in whatever 



1 Bheri-pokkharam, which the Sinhalese renders bheri- 
mukha. Compare Vimdna Vatthu 18, 10, where pokkhara is a 
sort of drum. 

* A similar analogy has been used above, vol. i, p. 48. 
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vessel it were heated could it be right to say that 
it had a soul. There cannot be two kinds of water 
— that which speaks, as it were, which is alive, and 
that which does not speak, and does not live. If 
all water were alive, then that which the great 
elephants, when they are in rut, suck up in their 
trunks, and pour out over their towering frames, or 
putting into their mouths take right into their 
stomachs — that water, too, when crushed flat be- 
tween their teeth, would make a sound. And great 
ships, a hundred cubits long, heavily laden, full 
of hundreds of packages of goods, pass over the 
sea — the water crushed by them, too, would make 
sounds. [262] And mighty fish, leviathans with 
bodies hundreds of leagues long 1 , since they dwell 
in the great ocean, immersed in the depths of it, 
must, so living in it, be constantly taking into their 
mouths and spouting out the ocean — and that water, 
too, crushed between their gills or in their stomach, 
would make sounds. But as, even when tormented 
with the grinding and crushing of all such mighty 
things, the water gives no sound, therefore, O king, 
you may take it that there is no soul, neither being, 
in water.' 

'Very good, Nagasena! With fitting discrimina- 
tion has the puzzle put to you 2 been solved. Just, 
Nagasena, as a gem of inestimable value which had 
come into the hands of an able master goldsmith, 
clever and well trained, would meet with due appre- 
ciation, estimation, and praise — just as a rare pearl 

1 Their names are given. On this belief see above, III, 7, 10 
(vol. i, p. 130) and iPullavagga IX, 1, 3. 

* Desagato, 'based on the teaching of the Omniscient One,' 
says Hfna/i-kumburS, who therefore apparently read desan&gato. 
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at the hands of a dealer in pearls, a fine piece of 
woven stuff at the hands of a cloth merchant 1 , or 
red sandal wood at the hands of a perfumer — just 
so in that way has this puzzle put to you been solved 
with the discrimination it deserved.' 



[Here ends the dilemma as to the water-life.] 



Here ends the Sixth Chapter 8 . 



1 Dussika, a word only found, so far as I know, here and 
below at V, 4 (p. 331 of the Pali), where see the note. 

1 Sakala-j'ana mano-mandaniyya-wu srt-saddharma- 
dasayehi sha/wana vargaya nimiyeya, says the Sinhalese. 
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Book IV. Chapter 7. 

[dilemma the sixty-first, 
the obstacles.] 

i. ' Venerable Nagasena, the Blessed One said : 
" Live, O brethren, devoted to and taking de- 
light in that which has no Papa»£as (none of those 
states of mind which delay or obstruct a man in his 
spiritual growth , )." 

' What is that which has no Papa#£as?' 
' The fruit of Conversion has no Papa«£as, O 
king, the fruit of that stage of the Path in which 
those live who will be only once, or not all reborn, 
the fruit of Arahatship has no Papa»ias.' 

' But if that be so, Nagasena, [263] then why do 
the brethren concern themselves with recitation of, 
with asking questions about the discourses, and the 
pieces in mixed prose and verse, and the expositions, 
and the poems, and the outbursts of emotion, and 
the passages beginning " Thus he said," and the 
birth-stories, and the tales of wonder, and the 
extended treatises 2 ? Why do they trouble them- 
selves about new buildings 8 , about gifts and offer- 
ings to the Order?' 



1 This passage has not yet been traced in the Pi/akas. 

* These are the well-known navangani, the nine divisions into 
which the Scriptures are divided. See Magg^ima Nikaya I, 133 ; 
Ahguttara Nikaya IV, 6, &c. 

* Navakammena palibu^f^anti. The Sinhalese adds 
kha»</a-phulla-pa/isafflkhara»ayen, 'repairing dilapidations.' 
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2. 'They who do all these things, O king, are 
working towards attainment of freedom from the 
Papayas, (that is of Arahatship J ). For whereas, 
O king, all those of the brethren who are pure by 
nature, those upon whose hearts an impression has 
been left by good deeds done in a former birth 2 , 
can (get rid of the Papayas, can) become Ara- 
hats, in a moment — those on the other hand whose 
minds are much darkened by evil 8 can only become 
Arahats by such means as these. 

3. ' Just, O king, as while one man who has sown 
a field and got the seed to grow can, by the exertion 
of his own power, and without any rampart or fence, 
reap the crop — whereas another man when he has 
got the seed to grow must go into the woods, and 
cut down sticks and branches and make a fence of 
them, and thus only reap the crop — in the same 
way those who are pure by nature, upon whose 
hearts an impression has been left by good deeds done 
in a former birth, can, in a moment, become Arahats, 
like the man who gathers the crop without a fence. 
But those, on the other hand, whose minds are 
darkened by the evil they have done can only be- 
come Arahats by such means as these — like the 
man who can only reap his crop if he builds the 
fence. 

4. ' Or just, O king, as there might be a bunch of 
fruits on the summit of a lofty mango tree. Then 



1 This is (very properly) added in the Sinhalese, for the two are 
practically identical. Hereafter it throughout renders nippapa»£o 
hoti by ' become an Arahat.' 

* Vasita-v&sana. See above, vol. i, p. 18. 

* Mahara^akkha, ' evil done both in this and in former births ' 
is here to be understood. 
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whoever possesses the power of Iddhi could take 
those fruits 1 , but whoever had not, he would have 
first to cut sticks and creepers and construct a 
ladder, and by its means climb up the tree and so 
get at the fruit. In the same way those who are by 
nature pure, and upon whose hearts an impression 
has been left by good deeds done in a former birth, 
may attain, in a moment, to Arahatship, like the 
man getting the fruit by the power of Iddhi. 
But those, on the other hand, whose minds are 
darkened by the evil they have done can only 
become Arahats by such means as these, like the 
man who only gets the fruit by means of the ladder 
he has made. 

5. [264] ' Or just, O king, as while one man who 
is clever in business will go alone to his lord 
and conclude any business he has to do, another 
man, rich though he may be, must by his riches 
bring others to his service, and by their help get the 
business done — and it is for the business' sake that 
he has to seek after them. In the same way those 
who are by nature pure, upon whose hearts an im- 
pression has been left by good deeds done in a 
former birth, may reach, in a moment, to the attain- 
ment of the Six Transcendent Qualities 2 , like the 
man who does the business alone by himself. 
Whereas those brethren whose minds are darkened 
by the evil they have done can only by such means 
as these realise the gains of renunciation, like the 
man who through others' help brings his business to 
the desired end. 

1 By the simple process of going through the air to the top of 
the tree. 
* Chasu abhi##asu vastbhavam papunanti. 
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6. ' For recitation is of great good, O king, and 
asking questions, and superintending building work, 
and seeing to gifts and offerings is of great good — 
each of them to one or other of the spiritual objects 
which the brethren seek to obtain. Just, O king, as 
there might be some one of the ministers or soldiers 
or messengers or sentries or body-guards or attend- 
ants who was especially serviceable and useful to the 
king, but when he had any business given him to do 
they would all help him — just so are all these things 
of assistance when those objects have to be attained. 
When all men, O king, shall have become by nature 
pure, then will there be nothing left for a teacher 1 
to accomplish. But so long as there is still need of 
discipleship 2 , so long will even such a man, O king, 
as the Elder Sariputta himself (though he had at- 
tained to the summit of wisdom by reason of his 
having been, through countless ages, deeply rooted 
in merit), yet find it impossible, without discipleship, 
to attain to Arahatship 8 . Therefore is it, O king, 
that hearing (the Scriptures) is of use, and recitation 
of them, and asking questions about them. And 
therefore is it that those also who are addicted to 



1 'Who is a Buddha' adds Hfna/i-kumbure' (p. 372). 

* Savanena, literally 'bearing.' 

* Asavakkhaya/w, literally 'to the destruction of the Asavas;' 
that is, of the Great Evils, which are lust, dulness, becoming, and 
ignorance. Mr. Trenckner marks this passage as corrupt, but 
Hfna/i-kumbure" seems to have had the same reading before him 
as Mr. Trenckner has selected from his MSS., except that he has 
not had any mark of punctuation after the word hoti. 

The particular occasion on which Sdriputta became finally free 
from the Asavas is related in the Dfgha-nakha Suttanta, No. 74 
in the Ma&fAima Nikaya (vol. i, p. 50 of Mr. Trenckner's edition 
for the Pali Text Society). 
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these things, becoming free from the obstacles 
thereto, attain to Arahatship V 

' Right well have you made me understand this 
puzzle, Nagasena. That is so, and I accept it as 
you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the obstacles.] 



[DILEMMA THE SIXTY-SECOND. 
THE LAY ARAHAT.] 

7. ' Venerable Nagasena, your people say : 

" Whosoever has attained, as a layman, to Arahat- 
ship, one of two conditions are possible to him, and 
no other — either that very day he enters the Order, 
or he dies away, for beyond that day he cannot 
last 2 ." 

[265] ' Now if, Nagasena, he could not, on that 
day, procure a teacher or preceptor, or a bowl and 
set of robes 3 , would he then, being an Arahat, 
admit himself, or would he live over the day, or 
would some other Arahat suddenly appear by the 
power of Iddhi and admit him, or would he die 
away?' 

' He could not, O king, because he is an Arahat, 
admit himself. For any one admitting himself to 

1 Literally ' therefore is it that recitation, &c, is a condition free 
from the obstacles, and unmade ' (the Unmade being also one of 
the many epithets of Arahatship). 

* This passage has not yet been traced in the Pi/akas. 

* All these are necessary to one who is a candidate for admission 
to the Order — the teacher and preceptor being, as it were, his 
proposer and seconder; and no one being admitted who is not 
already provided with a bowl and a set of robes. 
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the Order is guilty of theft 1 . And he could not 
last beyond that day. Whether another Arahat 
should happen, or not, to arrive, on that very day 
would he die away.' 

'Then, Nagasena, by whatever means attained, 
the holy condition of Arahatship is thereby also 
lost, for destruction of life is involved in it.' 

8. ' It is the condition of laymanship which is at 
fault, O king. In that faulty condition, and by 
reason of the weakness of the condition itself, the 
layman who, as such, has attained to Arahatship 
must either, that very day, enter the Order or die 
away. That is not the fault of Arahatship, O king. 
It is laymanship that is at fault, through not being 
strong enough. 

'Just, O king, as food, that guards the growth 
and protects the life of all beings, will, through 
indigestion, take away the life of one whose stomach 
is unequal to it, whose internal fire is low and weak 
— just so if a layman attains Arahatship when in 
that condition unequal to it, then by reason of the 
weakness of the condition he must, that very day, 
either enter the Order or die away. 

' Or just, O king, as a tiny blade of grass when a 
heavy rock is placed upon it will, through its weak- 
ness, break off" and give way — just so when a layman 
attains Arahatship, then, unable to support Arahat- 
ship in that condition, he must, that very day, either 
enter the Order or die away, 

'Or just, O king, as a poor weak fellow of low 
birth and little ability, if he came into possession of 

1 ' Inasmuch as he would be taking a dress to which he was not 
entitled ' is Hlna/1-kumburS's gloss. 

[ 3 6] H 
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a great and mighty kingdom, would be unable to 
support the dignity of it 1 — just so if a layman attains 
to Arahatship, then is he unable, in that condition, to 
support it. [266] And that is the reason why he 
must, on that very day, either enter the Order or 
die away.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the lay Arahat] 



[dilemma the sixty-third, 
the faults of the arahat.] 

9. 'Venerable Nagasena, can an Arahat be 
thoughtless 2 ?' 

' The Arahats, O king, have put thoughtlessness 
far from them. They are never inadvertent.' 

' But can an Arahat be guilty of an offence ?' 

'Yes, O king.' 

' In what respect ? ' 

'In the construction of his cell 3 , or in his inter- 
course (with the other sex) 4 , or in imagining the 
wrong time (for the midday meal) to be the right 



1 We have had the same simile above, IV, 6, 30. 

* Compare the note on JTullavagga V, 9, 5. 

8 Which must not exceed certain dimensions, &c. See the 6th 
Samghtdisesa ('Vinaya Texts,' I, pp. 8, 9). 

* SaMaritte. Perhaps only the 5th Sawghddisesa (loc. cit.) 
is here referred to, but Htna/i-kumburg (p. 375) takes it in a much 
more extended sense, as referring to all the restrictions, as to time 
and place, &c, laid down for the guidance of the brethren in their 
relations with women. 
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time 1 , or when he has been invited (to a meal 2 ) 
forgetting the invitation, or in taking to be "left 
over 8 " food which has not been left over.' 

' But, venerable Nagasena, your people say : 

" Those who commit offences do so from one 
of two reasons, either out of carelessness or out of 
ignorance *." 

' Now, is the Arahat careless that he commits 
offences ?' 

« No, O king.* 

' Then if the Arahat commits offences, and yet is 
not careless, he must be capable of thoughtlessness.' 

' He is not capable of thoughtlessness, and yet the 
Arahat may be guilty of offences.' 

' Convince me then by a reason. What is the 
reason of this?' 

io. ' There are two kinds of sins, O king — those 
which are a breach of the ordinary moral law, and 
those which are a breach of the Rules (of the 
Order). And what is a breach of the ordinary moral 
law ? The ten modes of evil action 6 (killing, theft, 

1 It is curious that the well-known rule as to not eating solid 
food after sunturn at noon is not expressly stated in the Pati- 
mokkha, or indeed anywhere in the Vinaya. But it is often 
implied. See, for instance, the 37th Pi&ttiya Rule; Mahavagga 
VI, 19, 2 ; VI, 33, 2 ; VI, 40, 3 ; A'ullavagga V, 25, Ac. 

* See the Pa£ittiya Rules, Nos. 32 and 46. 

* A Bhikkhu may not, except for certain special reasons, such 
as sickness, either keep or eat food which has been left over after 
the principal meal. See the 35th PsUittiya Rule. Hfna/i-kumburfi 
(PP- 374~376) goes at great length into the full meaning of these 
five technical terms of the Buddhist Canon Law, giving examples 
under each. 

* Not traced as yet. ' Ignorance of the Sikshapadas ' says the 
Sinhalese (p. 376). 

* Dasa akusala-kamma-patha. See Childers sub voce. 

H 2 
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unchastity, lying, slander, harsh language, frivolous 
talk, covetousness, malice, and false doctrine). These 
things are against the moral law. And what is a 
breach of the Rules ? Whatever is held in the 
world as unfitting and improper for Samawas, but is 
not wrong for laymen — things concerning which the 
Blessed One laid down rules for his disciples, not to 
be transgressed by them their lives long. Eating 
after sunturn, O king, is not wrong to those in the 
world, but is wrong to those in the religion (the 
Order) of the Conquerors. Doing injury to trees 
and shrubs is no offence in the eyes of the world, 
but it is wrong in the religion. The habit of 
sporting in the water is no offence to a layman, but 
it is wrong in the religion. And many other things 
of a similar kind, O king, are right in the world, but 
wrong in the religion of the Conquerors. This is 
what I mean by a breach of the Rules. Now the 
Arahat (he in whom the Great Evils are destroyed) 
is incapable of sinning against whatever is moral 
law, but he may unawares be guilty of an offence 
against the rules of the Order. [267] It is not 
within the province of every Arahat to know 
everything, % nor indeed in his power. He may be 
ignorant of the personal or family name of some 
woman or some man. He may be ignorant of 
some road over the earth. But every Arahat would 
know about emancipation, and the Arahat gifted 
with the six modes of transcendental knowledge 1 
would know what lies within their scope, and 
an omniscient Tathagata, O king, would know all 
things.' 

1 Cha/abhi»#o — which every Arahat is not. 
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' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the faults 
of the Arahat.] 



[dilemma the sixty-fourth, 
what is, but not in the world.] 

ii. 'Venerable Nagasena, there are to be seen 
in the world Buddhas, and Pai/£eka-Buddhas, and 
disciples of the Tath&gatas, and sovran overlords, 
and kings over one country, and gods and men ; — 
we find rich and poor, happy and miserable ; — we 
find men who have become women, and women who 
have become men — there are good deeds and evil, 
and beings experiencing the result of their virtue or 
their vice ; — we find creatures born from eggs, and in 
the water, and in sediment, or springing into life 
by the mere apparitional birth ; creatures without 
feet, bipeds and quadrupeds, and creatures with many 
feet ; — we find Yakkhas and Rakkhasas, and Kum- 
bhawdas, and Asuras, and Danavas, and Gandhabbas, 
and Petas and Pisaias, and Kinnaras, and Mahora- 
gas, and Nagas and Supa««as \ and magicians and 
sorcerers ; — there are elephants, and horses, and 
cattle, and buffaloes, and camels, and asses, and 
goats, and sheep, and deer, and swine, and lions, and 
tigers, and leopards, and bears, and wolves, and 
hyenas, and dogs, and jackals, and many kinds of 
birds ; — there is gold and silver, and the pearl, and 



1 Fairies and goblins of various degrees and powers, most of 
them not mentioned in the Pi/akas. 
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the diamond, and the chauk, and rock, and coral, and 
the ruby, and the Masara stone, and the cat's-eye, 
and crystal, and quartz, and iron ore \ and copper, 
and brass 2 , and bronze ; — there is flax, and silk, and 
cotton, and hemp 3 , and wool; — there is rice, and 
paddy, and barley, and millet, and kudrusa grain, 
and beans 4 , and wheat, and oilseed, and vetches; — 
there are perfumes prepared from roots, and sap, 
and pith, and bark, and [268] leaves, and flowers, 
and fruit, and of all other sorts ; — we find grass, and 
creepers, and shrubs, and trees, and medicinal 
herbs, and forests, and rivers, and mountains, and 
seas, and fish, and tortoises, — all is in the world. 
Tell me, Sir, what there is, then, which is not in 
the world.' 

1 2. ' There are three things, O king, which you 
cannot find in the world. And what are the three ? 
That which, whether conscious or unconscious, is 
not subject to decay and death — that you will not 
find. That quality of anything, (organic or in- 
organic), which is not impermanent — that you will 
not find. And in the highest sense there is no such 
thing as being possessed of being 8 .' 



1 Kd/a-loha, ' black metal ' (not found in the Pi/akas). 

* Va//a-loha, 'round metal.' I can only guess what this is. 
The Sinhalese has simply wa/aloha, which is equally unin- 
telligible. The word occurs again below (p. 331 of the Pali), and 
Hina/i-kumbur8 there renders it toe/i, which is a particular kind of 
brazen vessel. 

* Two kinds are mentioned, s&»a and bhafiga. I don't know 
the difference between them. The Sinhalese has sana and ban- 
kalpe. 

4 Three kinds of Phaseoli are mentioned, Varaka, Mugga, and 
Masa. 

* Paramatthena sattupaladdhi natthi. It is very curious 
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' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the puzzle as to what is not 
in the world.] 



[dilemma the sixty-fifth, 
things without a cause.] 

1 3. ' Venerable Nagasena, there are found beings 
in the world who have come into existence through 
Karma, and others who are the result of a cause, 
and others produced by the seasons \ Tell me — is 
there any thing that does not fall under any one of 
these three heads ? ' 

4 There are two such things, O king. And what 
are the two ? Space, O king, and Nirva«a.' 

' Now do not spoil the word of the Conquerors, 
Nagasena, nor answer a question without knowing 
what you say !' 

'What, pray, is it I have said, O king, that you 
should address me thus ?' 

' Venerable Nagasena, that is right what you said 
in respect of space. But with hundreds of reasons 

that both here, and in the analogous phrase at III, 5, 6 (p. 71 of 
the Pili), Hlna/i-kumbure' should merely repeat the words in the 
text. Both of these curt summaries of the deepest Buddhist doc- 
trine were probably as ambiguous to him as they are to us. The 
literal translation of the phrase here would be, ' In the highest sense 
there is no acquisition of a being.' As in Buddhism being cannot 
strictly be predicated of any thing, or of any god or animal or 
man, — each is really only becoming — the sense probably meant 
must be very nearly as I have ventured to render. 

1 Utu-nibbatta; which the Sinhalese repeats. See the next 
dilemma on ' Karma-born, cause-born, and season-born.' 
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did the Blessed One proclaim to his disciples the 
way to the realisation of Nirva#a. And yet you 
say that Nirvawa is not the result of any cause ! ' 

' No doubt, O king, the Blessed One gave hun- 
dreds of reasons for our entering on the way to the 
realisation of Nirva«a. But he never told us of a 
cause out of which Nirva»a could be said to be 
produced.' 

14. ' Now in this, Nagasena, we have passed from 
darkness into greater darkness, [269] from a jungle 
into a denser jungle, from a thicket into a deeper 
thicket — inasmuch as you say there is a cause for 
the realisation of Nirva«a, but no cause from which 
it can arise. If, Nagasena, there be a cause of the 
realisation of Nirva»a, then we must expect to find 
a cause of the origin of Nirva»a. Just, Nagasena, 
as because the son has a father, therefore we ought 
to expect that that father had a father — or because 
the pupil has a teacher, therefore we ought to expect 
that the teacher had a teacher — or because the 
plant came from a seed, therefore we ought to 
expect that the seed too had come from a seed 1 — 
so, Nagasena, if there be a reason for the realisation 
of Nirva«a, we ought to expect that there is a 
reason too for its origin, — just as if we saw the top 
of a tree, or of a creeper, we should conclude that it 
had a middle part, and a root.' 

' Nirvawa, O king, is unproduceable, and no cause 
for its origin has been declared.' 

' Come now, Nagasena, give me a reason for this. 
Convince me by argument, so that I may know how 



1 Compare the argument based above, II, 3, 2, on this and 
similar series. 
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it is that while there is a cause that will bring about 
the realisation of Nirvana, there is no cause that 
will bring about Nirvawa itself.' 

1 5. ' Then, O king, give ear attentively, and listen 
well, and I will tell you what the reason is. Could a 
man, O king, by his ordinary power, go up from 
hence to the Himalaya, the king of mountains?' 

' Yes, Sir, he could.' 

' But could a man, by his ordinary power, bring 
the Himalaya mountains here ?' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' Well ! therefore is it that while a cause for the 
realisation of Nirva#a can be declared, the cause of 
its origin can not And could a man, O king, by his 
ordinary power cross over the great ocean in a ship, 
and so go to the further shore of it ? ' 

' Yes, Sir, he could.' 

'But could a man [270] by his ordinary power 
bring the further shore of the ocean here ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' Well ! so is it that while a cause for the realisa- 
tion of Nirva«a can be declared, the cause of its 
origin can not. And why not ? Because Nirvawa 
is not put together of any qualities.' 

1 6. 'What, Sir ! is it not put together?' 

' No, O king. It is uncompounded, not made of 
anything. Of Nirva»a, O king, it cannot be said 
that it has been produced, or not been produced, or 
that it can be produced ', that it is past or future or 
present, that it is perceptible by the eye or the ear 
or the nose or the tongue, or by the sense of touch.' 

' But if so, Nagasena, then you are only showing 

1 The Sinhalese is here (p. 381) expanded. 
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us how Nirva#a is a condition that does not exist \ 
There can be no such thing as Nirvawa.' 

' Nirva»a exists, O king. And it is perceptible to 
the mind. By means of his pure heart, refined and 
straight, free from the obstacles 2 , free from low 
cravings, that disciple of the Noble Ones who has 
fully attained can see Nirva»a.' 

1 7. ' Then what, Sir, is Nirvawa ? Such a Nirva«a 
(I mean) as can be explained by similes 8 . Con- 
vince me by argument how far the fact of its exist- 
ence can be explained by similes.' 

' Is there such a thing, O king, as wind ? ' 

' Yes, of course.' 

' Show it me then, I pray you, O king — whether 
by its colour, or its form, whether as thin or thick, or 
short or long ! ' 

' But wind, Nigasena, cannot be pointed out in 
that way \ It is not of such a nature that it can be 
taken into the hand or squeezed. But it exists all 
the same.' 

' If you can't show me the wind, then there can't 
be such a thing.' 

' But I know there is, Nigasena. That wind 



1 Natthidhammaw nibbanam upadisatha. Compare the 
use of atthi-dhammam nibbanam, at p. 316 (of the P&li). I 
take the compound to mean either ' has the quality (or condition) of 
not existing,' or 'is a condition that is not.' And the latter is 
more in harmony with the analogous phrase atthisatti dev& 
(p. 317 of the Pah') since that can only mean 'gods, which are 
beings that are.' 

* Lust, malice, pride, sloth, and doubt 

* Hina/i-kumbure" puts the stop, not after nibbanaw as Mr. 
Trenckner does, but after opammehi. 

4 On the connotation of upadassayituw, see pp. 316, 347, of 
the Pali. 
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exists I am convinced \ [271] though I cannot show 
it you.' 

' Well ! just so, O king, does Nirva«a exist, though 
it cannot be shown to you in colour or in form V 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to Nirvawa.] 



[dilemma the sixty-sixth, 
modes of production.] 

i 8. ' Venerable Nagasena, what are they who are 
said, in this connection, to be " Karma-born," and 
" cause-born," and " season-born " ? And what is it 
that is none of these ? ' 

' All beings, O king, who are conscious, are Karma- 
born (spring into existence as the result of Karma). 
Fire, and all things growing out of seeds, are cause- 
born (the result of a pre-existing material cause). 
The earth, and the hills, water, and wind — all 
these are season-born (depend for their existence on 
reasons connected with weather). Space and Nir- 
va«a exist independently alike of Karma, and cause, 

1 Me hadaye anupavi/Maw, literally 'has entered into my 
heart.' But HJna/i-kumburS takes vito atthtti as dependent on 
^dnami, and renders these three words by 'it (the wind) has 
entered into my heart,' and then adds, by way of gloss, ' and has 
struck against my body, and travels through the sky.' In another 
passage below, IV, 8, 65 (p. 317 of the Pili), this same word 
anupavi/Maw recurs in a clause the sense of which is doubtful; 
and there Hina/f-kumbure' explains it quite differently. It looks 
very much as if we had here an idiom peculiar to our author ; but 
one cannot of course be sure on any such point till the Pi/akas are 
all published. 

* The same simile is used below, p. 317 (of the P&li). 
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and seasons. Of Nirvana, O king, it cannot be said 
that it is Karma-born or cause-born or season-born ; 
that it has been, or has not been, or can be produced, 
that it is past or future or present, that it is perceptible 
by the eye or the nose or the ear or the tongue or 
by the sense of touch. But it is perceptible, O king, 
by the mind. By means of his pure heart, refined 
and straight, free from the obstacles, free from low 
cravings, that disciple of the Noble Ones who has 
fully attained can see Nirvawa.' 

' Well has this delightful puzzle, venerable Naga- 
sena, been examined into, cleared of doubt, brought 
into certitude. My perplexity has been put an end 
to as soon as I consulted you, O best of the best of 
the leaders of schools ! ' 



[Here ends the dilemma as to modes of 
production.] 



[dilemma the sixty-seventh, 
dead demons.] 

19. ' Venerable Nagasena, are there such things as 
demons (Yakkha) in the world ?' 

' Yes, O king.' 

' Do they ever leave that condition ' (fall out of 
that phase of existence) ? 

' Yes, they do.' 

' But, if so, why is it that the remains of those 
dead Yakkhas are never found, nor any odour of 
their corpses smelt ? ' 

' [272] Their remains are found, O king, and an 
odour does arise from their dead bodies. The re- 
mains of bad Yakkhas can be seen in the form of 
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worms and beetles and ants and moths and snakes 
and scorpions and centipedes, and birds and wild 
beasts.' 

' Who else, O Nagasena, could have solved this 
puzzle except one as wise as you ! ' 



[Here ends the dilemma as to dead demons.] 



[dilemma the sixty-eighth, 
the method of promulgating the rules.] 

20. 'Venerable Nagasena, those who were teachers 
of the doctors in times gone by — Narada 1 , and 
Dhammantari 2 ,' and Anglrasa 3 , and Kapila*, and 
Ka«^araggisama, and Atula, and Pubba Kai^ayana s 
— all these teachers knowing thoroughly, and of them- 
selves, and without any omission, the rise of disease 
and its cause and nature and progress and cure and 
treatment and management 6 , — each of them com- 
posed his treatise en bloc, taking time by the forelock, 
and pointing out that in such and such a body such 
and such a disease would arise. Now no one of these 



1 No doubt the celebrated Dev&rshi is meant, though it is odd 
to find him in a list of physicians. 

* In Sanskrit Dhanvantarf, the physician of the gods. He is 
mentioned in the G&taka IV, 496, with Bho^a and Vetarant, as 
a well-known physician of old famous for the cure of snake-bite. 

8 The connection of Ahgtrasa with the physicians is due to 
the charms against disease to be found in the Atharva-veda. 

4 Kapila is known in the Brahman literature as a teacher of 
philosophy rather than of medicine. 

5 Probably ' the Eastern Kaiidyana,' but nothing is known of 
these last three names. Hina/i-kumbure" calls all seven ' Rishis.' 

' Siddhdsiddham, for which Hina/i-kumbure' (p. 385), who 
merely repeats all the other terms, has s&dhy&s&dhya. 
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was omniscient. Why then did not the Tathagata, 
who was omniscient, and who knew by his insight of a 
Buddha what would happen in the future, determin- 
ing in advance that for such and such an occasion 
such and such a rule would be required, lay down 
the whole code of rules at once ; instead of laying 
them down to his disciples from time to time as each 
occasion arose, when the disgrace (of the wrong act) 
had been already noised abroad, when the evil was 
already wide spread and grown great, when the 
people were already filled with indignation * ? ' 

21. ' The Tathagata, O king, knew very well that 
in fulness of time the whole of the hundred and 
fifty Rules 2 would have to be laid down to those 
men. But the Tathagata, O king, thought thus: 
" If I were to lay down the whole of the hundred 
and fifty Rules at once the people would be filled 
with fear [273], those of them who were willing to 
enter the Order would refrain from doing so, saying, 
' How much is there here to be observed ! how 
difficult a thing is it to enter religion according to 
the system of the Samawa Gotama ' — they would not 
trust my words, and through their want of faith they 
would be liable to rebirth in states of woe. As 
occasion arises therefore, illustrating it with a reli- 
gious discourse, will I lay down, when the evil has 
become manifest, each Rule." ' 

' A wonderful thing is it in the Buddhas, Nagasena, 
and a most marvellous that the omniscience of the 
Tathagata should be so great That is just so, 

1 This question has already been discussed above, III, 6, 2 

(I,ii6). 

* The rules of the Patimokkha are 337 in number, but without 
the Sekhiyas they are 152. 
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venerable Nagasena. This matter was well under- 
stood by the Tathagata — how that hearing that so 
much was to be observed, men * would have been so 
filled with fear that not a single one would have 
entered religion according to the system of the Con- 
querors. That is so, and I accept it as you say V 



[Here ends the dilemma as to the method in which 
the Rules were laid down.] 



[dilemma the sixty-ninth, 
the heat of the sun.] 

22. 'Venerable Nagasena, does this sun always 
burn fiercely, or are there times when it shines with 
diminished heat ? ' 

' It always burns fiercely, O king, never gently.' 
' But if that be so, how is it that the heat of the 
sun is sometimes fierce, and sometimes not 8 ? ' 

23. 'There are four derangements 4 , O king, 
which happen to the sun, and affected by one or 
other of these its heat is allayed. And what are 
the four? The clouds, O king, and fog 6 , and N 

1 Satti, literally 'beings,' but that means human beings, men 
and women, as no others (gods, N&gas, animals, &c.) were ad- 
mitted to the Order. See Mahavagga I, 63 ; I, 76, 1 ; JTulla- 
vagga X, 17, 1. 

9 In the Introductory Stories to the Rules it is often stated, how, 
when a Bhikkhu had done some act, the people were indignant, 
the brethren heard that and reported the matter to the Blessed One, 
who then, and then only, laid down the Rule prohibiting that act. 
But these Introductory Stories are really later than the Rules. 

8 Here Hina/i-kumbure' (pp. 386-7) goes into great details, 
giving instances, and quoting verses. 

* Roga, literally 'diseases.' 

* Mahika. Childers gives frost as the only meaning of this word. 
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smoke 1 , and eclipses 2 — these are the four derange- 
ments which happen to the sun, and it is when 
affected by one or other of these that its heat is 
allayed.' 

' Most wonderful, Nagasena, and most strange 
[274] that even the sun, so transcendent in glory, 
should suffer from derangement — how much more 
then other, lesser, creatures. No one else could have 
made this explanation except one wise like you ! ' 



[Here ends the dilemma as to the heat 
of the sun.] 



[DILEMMA THE SEVENTIETH. 
THE SEASONS.] 

24. ' Venerable Nagasena, why is it that the heat 
of the sun is more fierce in winter than in summer?' 

'In the hot season, O king, dust is blown up 8 
into clouds, and pollen* agitated by the winds 
rises up into the sky, and clouds multiply in the 
heavens, and gales blow with exceeding force. All 
these crowded and heaped together shut off the 
rays of the sun, and so in the hot season the heat of 
the sun is diminished. But in the cold season, O 
king, the earth below is at rest, the rains above are 

1 Megho, literally ' rain-cloud.' But clouds of smoke are meant, 
as is clear from the parallel passage loc. cit. which has dhuma- 
ra^o, but see Aullavagga XII, 1, 3 (from which the whole section 
IV, 7, 23 is derived). 

■ Rahu. 

* Anupahata**. Compare Dr. Morris's note in the 'Journal 
of the Pali Text Society,' 1884, p. 75, on TherS Gdthl 625. 

4 Renu. Perhaps this should again be rendered dust. See the 
verse at Gataka I, 117 (which is nearly the same as DivySvadSna, 
P- 490« 
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in reserve 1 , the dust is quiet, the pollen wanders 
gently through the air, the sky is free from clouds, 
and very gently do the breezes blow. Since all 
these have ceased to act the rays of the sun 
become clear, and freed from every obstruction the 
sun's heat glows and burns. This, O king, is the 
reason why the heat of the sun is more fierce in 
winter than in summer. 

' So it is when set free from the obstacles besetting 
it that the sun burns fiercely, which it cannot do when 
the rains and so on are present with it.' 

[' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say *.'] 

[Here ends the dilemma of the seasons 8 .] 

Here ends the Seventh Chapter 4 . 

1 Maha-megho upa/Mito hoti, which is very ambiguous. 
The Sinhalese (p. 389) has maha meghaya pa/an-ganna-lada 
wanneya. 

' Inserted from Htna/i-kumburg. 

* There is great uncertainty at present as to the views held, first 
in the Pi/akas and later in the Commentaries, regarding the calcu- 
lation of time and the division of years into months and seasons. 
Our author here seems to regard the year as divided into two 
seasons only, Hemanta and Gimha. But Hemanta is usually 
supposed to last only from the 1st November (that is the middle 
of Kattika) to the beginning of March (that is the middle of 
Phagguni), Gimhana for the next four months (March ist- 
June 30th), and Vassana the remaining four (July-October) — the 
year being thus divided into three equal cold, hot, and rainy 
seasons. At Mahavagga VIII, 24, 3 there is a division of the 
year into unequal dry and wet seasons (utu and vassana), and at 
Gataka I, 86 it is said that vasanta-samayo begins when he- 
manta ends at the full moon of Phagguni. As our author places 
the characteristic events of the rainy season in the hot season, he 
cannot have had the division into three seasons in his mind. 

* 'Of the excellent Saddharmadasa' says the Sinhalese. 
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Book IV. Chapter 8. 

[dilemma the seventy-first, 
vessantara's giving 1 .] 

i. 'Venerable Nagasena, do all the Bodisats 
give away their wives and children, or was it only 
Vessantara the king who did so?' 

' All of them do so, not Vessantara only.' 

[275] ' Do they then give them away with their 
own consent?' 

' The wife, O king, was a consenting party. But 
the children, by reason of their tender age, lamented. 
Had they thoroughly understood, they too would 
have approved.' 

'A hard thing, Nagasena, was it that the Bodisat 
carried out, in that he gave away his own children, 
his only ones, dearly beloved, into slavery to the 
Brahman. And this second action was harder still, 
that he bound his own children, his only ones, and 
dearly beloved, young and tender though they were, 
with the jungle rope, and then, when he saw them 
being dragged along 2 by the Brahman, — their hands 

1 We have seen above, IV, i, 41 (I, 178), how Hina/i-kumbure 
expanded the story of Vessantara, which had aroused also in our 
author a greater enthusiasm than any of the many other subjects 
that he treats. Here too the Sinhalese translator fairly runs riot 
over the ' mighty giving of the glorious king,' and expands the ten 
pages of the Pali into thirty-three pages of his version (pp. 389-42 1), 
whereas usually one page of the Sinhalese covers very nearly a 
page of the Pali. 

* Anuma^iyante. See Mr. Trenckner's note. But the 
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bruised by the creeper, — yet could look on at the 
sight. And this third action was even harder still, 
that when his boy ran back to him, after loosing the 
bonds by his own exertion, then he bound him 
again with the jungle rope and again gave him 
away. And this fourth action was even harder 
still, that when the children, weeping, cried: "Father 
dear, this ogre is leading us away to eat us!" he 
should have appeased them by saying : " Don't 
be afraid." And this fifth action was even harder 
still, that when the prince, GSli, fell weeping at his 
feet, and besought him, saying : " Be satisfied, father 
dear, only keep Ka»hagina (his little sister). I will 
go away with the ogre. Let him eat me!" — that 
even then he would not yield. And this sixth action 
was even harder still, that when the boy Gali, 
lamenting, exclaimed : " Have you a heart of stone 
then, father, that you can look upon us, miserable, 
being led away by the ogre into the dense and 
haunted jungle, and not call us back ? " — that he 
still had no pity. And this seventh action was 
even harder still, that when his children were thus 
led away to nameless horrors until they passed 
gradually to their bitter fate 1 , out of sight — that 
then his heart did not break, utterly break ! What, 
pray, has the man who seeks to gain merit to do 
with bringing sorrow on others ! Should he not 
rather give himself away ? ' 

2. ' It is because what he did, O king, was so 



Sinhalese (p. 390) has at mardanaya ko/a welannawun 
doeka. 

1 Ru/arfl/assa bbfmabhfmassa. The Sinhalese (p. 390) 
omits these words, giving other details in place of them, and as 
they occur only here I am not sure of their meaning. 

I 2 
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difficult, that the sound of the fame of the Bodisat 
was spread abroad among gods and men through 
the ten thousand world systems — [276] that the gods 
exalt him in heaven ; and the Titans in the Titan- 
world, and the Garuafes in their abodes, and the 
Nagas in the Naga-world, and the Yakshas where 
they dwell — that through the ages the reputation of 
this his glory has been handed down by successive 
tradition — till now, to-day, it has reached to this 
meeting of ours, at which we sitting are, forsooth, 
disparaging and casting a slur on that gift 1 , debating 
whether it were well given or ill! But that high 
praise, O king, shows forth the ten great qualities of 
the intelligent, and wise, and able, and subtle-minded 
Bodisats. And what are the ten ? Freedom from 
greed, the not clinging (to any worldly aim), self- 
sacrifice, renunciation, the never turning back again 
(to the lower state), the equal delicacy and great- 
ness, the incomprehensibility, the rarity, and the 
peerlessness of Buddhahood. In all these respects 
is it that the fame of that giving shows forth the 
great qualities of the Bodisats.' 

3. ' What, venerable Nagasena ? he who gives 
gifts in such a way as to bring sorrow upon others — 
does that giving of his bring forth fruit in happiness, 
does it lead to rebirth in states of bliss ? ' 

'Yes, O king. What can be said (to the 
contrary) ? ' 

' I pray you, Nagasena, give me a reason for. this.' 

'Suppose, O king, there were some virtuous 
Samara or Brahman, of high character, and he were 

1 Vikittenta vikopentd. Hfna/i-kumbure' (p. 410) has 'angrily 
finding fault with.' Compare above, vikopanl, at p. 266 (of the 
Pali). 
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paralysed, or a cripple 1 , or suffering from some 
disease or other, and some man desirous of merit 
were to have him put into a carriage, and taken to 
the place he wished to go to. Would happiness 
accrue to that man by reason thereof, would that be 
an act leading to rebirth in states of bliss?' 

' Yes, Sir. What can be said (to the contrary) ? 
That man would thereby acquire a trained elephant, 
or a riding-horse, or a bullock-carriage, on land a 
land-vehicle and on water a water-vehicle, in heaven 
a vehicle of the gods * and on earth one that men 
could use, — from birth to birth there would accrue to 
him that which in each would be appropriate and 
fit, — and joys appropriate would come to him, and 
he would pass from state to state of bliss, and by 
the efficacy of that act mounting on the vehicle of 
Iddhi he would arrive at the longed-for goal, the 
city of Nirvawa itself.' 

' But then, O king, a gift given in such a way as 
to bring sorrow upon others does bring forth fruit in 
happiness, does lead to rebirth in states of bliss [277], 
— inasmuch as that man by putting the cart-bullocks 
to pain would attain such bliss. 

4. 'And hear another reason, O king, for the 
same thing. Suppose some monarch were to raise 
from his subjects a righteous tax, and then by the 
issue of a command were to bestow thereout a gift, 
would that monarch, O king, enjoy any happiness on 
that account, would that be a gift leading to rebirth 
in states of bliss ? ' 

1 Pakkha-hato v£ piMa-sappi vl See the note above 
on IV, 6, 22. 

* Devayina, on which compare Sutta Nip&ta, verse 139 (Vasala 
Sutta 24). 
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'Certainly, Sir. What can be said against it? 
On that account the monarch would receive a 
hundred thousandfold, he might become a king of 
kings, a god above the gods, or Brahma lord of 
the Brahma gods, or a chief among the Sama«as, or 
a leader of the Brahmans, or the most excellent 
among the Arahats.' 

' Then, O king, a gift given in such a way as 
to bring sorrow upon others does bring forth fruit 
in happiness, does lead to rebirth in states of 
bliss — inasmuch as that monarch by giving as a 
gift what was gained by harassing his people with 
taxation would enjoy such exceeding fame and 
glory.' 

5. ' But, venerable Nagasena, what was given by 
Vessantara the king was an excessive gift ; in that 
he gave his own wife as wife to another man, and 
his own children, his only ones, into slavery to a 
Brahman. And excessive giving is by the wise in 
the world held worthy of censure and of blame. 
Just, Nagasena, as under too much weight the axle- 
tree of a cart would break, or a ship would sink, 
as his food would disagree with him who ate too 
much, or the crops would be ruined by too heavy 
rain, or bankruptcy would follow too lavish 
generosity, or fever would come from too much 
heat, or a man would go mad from excessive lust, or 
become guilty of an offence through excessive anger, 
or fall into sin through excessive stupidity, or into 
the power of robbers through too much avarice, or 
be ruined by needless fear, or as a river would over- 
flow through excessive inflow, or a thunderbolt fall 
through too much wind, or porridge boil over 
through too hot a fire, or a man who wandered 
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about too much 1 would not live long — just so, 
Nagasena, is excessive giving held by the wise in 
the world as worthy of censure and of blame. And 
as king Vessantara's gift was excessive [278] no 
good result could be expected from it.' 

6. ' Giving exceedingly 2 , O king, is praised, 
applauded, and approved by the wise in the world ; 
and they who give away anything as a gift just as it 
may occur to them 3 , acquire fame in the world as 
very generous givers. Just, O king, as when a man 
has taken hold of a wild root which by its extra- 
ordinary virtues is divine, that moment he becomes 
invisible even to those standing within arm's 
length — just as a medicinal herb by the exceeding 
power of its nature will utterly kill pain, and put an 
end to disease — just as fire burns by its exceeding 
heat, and water puts that fire out by its exceeding 
cold — just as by its exceeding purity a lotus remains 
undefiled by water or by mud — just as a (magic) 
gem by the extraordinary virtue inherent in it pro- 
cures the granting of every wish — just as lightning 
by its marvellous quick sharpness cleaves asunder 
even the diamonds, pearls, and crystals — just as the 
earth by its exceeding size can support men, and 
snakes, and wild beasts, and birds, and the waters, 

1 AtisaflMrena, which the Sinhalese merely repeats. The 
meaning is doubtful. The use of sa#££ra at <?ataka II, 112 has 
suggested the above rendering. 

* The whole of this answer turns on the ambiguity of the prefix 
ati, which may mean either 'very much ' or ' too much.' 

* Y&disam kidisaw. The meaning of this idiom cannot be 
controlled by parallel passages, as I know of none. Hina/i-kum- 
bure' (pp. 4 1 2-4 1 3) construes yidisaw as an accusative dependent 
on atidinadayi; 'Those who give away anything as a gift, ac- 
quire fame in the world as exceeding givers of that.' 
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and rocks, and hills, and trees — just as the ocean by 
its exceeding greatness can never be quite filled — 
just as Sineru by its mighty weight remains immove- 
able, and space by the greatness of its wide extent 
is infinite, and the sun by its mighty glory dissipates 
the darkness — just as the lion in the greatness of its 
lineage is free from fear — just as a wrestler in the 
greatness of his might easily lifts up his foe — just as 
a king by the excellence of his justice becomes 
overlord, and a Bhikkhu by reason of his very 
righteousness becomes an object of reverence to 
N&gas, and Yakshas, and men, and Maras — just 
as a Buddha by the excellence of his supremacy is 
peerless — just so, O king, is exceeding generosity 
praised, applauded, and approved by the wise in the 
world ; and they who give away anything as a gift, 
just as it may occur to them, acquire in the world 
the fame of being nobly generous. And by his 
mighty giving Vessantara the king, O king, was 
praised, and lauded, and exalted, and magnified, and 
famous throughout the ten thousand world systems, 
and by reason, too, of that mighty giving is it that 
he, the king Vessantara, has, now in our days, become 
the Buddha, the chief of gods and men. 

7. ' And now, O king, tell me — is there anything 
in the world which should be withheld as a gift, 
and not bestowed, when one worthy of a gift, one to 
whom it is one's duty to give l , is there ?' 



1 Dakkhineyya. We have no word in English to express the 
full meaning of this word. It was an idea that was common 
ground to our Buddhist apologist, and to the Brahman opponents 
whom he always has in view, that there were certain people to 
whom gifts ought to be given, and the being worthy was one of 
the conditions precedent to belonging to this class. Of course the 
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'There are ten sorts of gifts, N&gasena, in the 
world that are commonly disapproved of as gifts. 
And what are the ten ? Strong drink, Naga- 
sena, and festivals in high places 1 , and women, 
and buffaloes, and suggestive [279] paintings 2 , and 
weapons, and poison, and chains, and fowls, and 
swine, and false weights and measures. All these, 
Nagasena, are disapproved of in the world as gifts, 
and those who give such presents become liable 
to rebirth in states of woe.' 

' I did not ask you, O king, what kinds of gifts 
are not approved of. But this, O king, I asked : 
" Is there anything in the world which ought to be 
withheld, and not bestowed as a gift, if one worthy 
of a gift were present ?" ' 

' No, Sir. When faith arises in their hearts some 
give food to those worthy of gifts, and some give 
clothes, and some give bedding, and some give 
dwellings, and some give mats or robes, and some 
give slave girls or slaves, and some give fields or 
premises, and some give bipeds or quadrupeds, and 

Brahmans held that to be a Brahman was another condition, but 
the Buddhist, who inherited the idea from them, had discarded 
this part of the conception. See, for the Brahman view, Eggeling's 
5atapatha-Brahma»a II, 114, 344. 

1 Sa.magg a-ddnaw. Childers under samara gives only the 
meaning 'assembly,' but it is clear from A'ullavagga V, 26; VI, 
2, 7 ; the Sutta Vibhanga II, 267, and Sumangala I, 84, that the 
word, at least as a masculine (which it is here), has the technical 
sense of one of those orgies in high places which were common 
in so many parts of the world in very early times, and were due 
in India to Kolarian influences. The 'giving' (dan a) of such a 
samara would doubtless mean the providing of the necessary 
food, seats, cushions, Sec. 

1 A'itta-kammam. See my note on Pa/ibhana-Aittam at 
'Vinaya Texts,' III, 172. 
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some give a hundred 1 or a thousand or a hundred 
thousand, and some give the kingdom itself, and 
some give away even their own life.' 

' But then, O king, if some give away even their 
own lives, why do you so violently attack 2 Vessan- 
tara, that king of givers, for the virtuous bestowal of 
his child and wife ? Is there not a general practice 
in the world, an acknowledged custom, according to 
which it is allowable for a father who has fallen into 
debt, or lost his livelihood, to deposit 3 his son in 
pledge, or sell him ?' 

' Yes, that is so.' 

' Well, in accordance therewith was it that Vessan- 
tara, O king, in suffering and distress at not having 
obtained the insight of the Omniscient Ones, pledged 
and sold his wife and children for that spiritual 
treasure. So that he gave away what other people 
had given away, he did what other people had done. 
Why then do you, O king, so violently attack him, 
the king of givers ?' 



1 I. e. pieces of money, which it would be against the rules for 
a member of the Buddhist Order to accept But the donees in all 
these cases are not necessarily Buddhists. 

1 Paripatesi, not in Childers; but see Gataka II, 208; and 
below, p. 367 (of the Pali text). Hfna/i-kumburS has here ninda 
karanne, and just below apasSdanaya karanne. 

* Avapituw, not in Childers. Dr. Morris, in the 'Journal of 
the Pali Text Society' for 1886, p. 157, compares the Sanskrit 
root vyap, but this does not help us much. Hina/i-kumbure" 
(p. 414) has 'an tceneka cepaye hinduwanna/a,' which means, 
I think, ' to deposit as a pledge in some place or other.' At all 
events cepa, the ordinary word now in use in Ceylon courts for 
'bail,' may very well be actually derived from vapa. And the 
passage at Gataka I, 331 is an exact parallel to our phrase here, 
for there the Bodisat, when an elephant, gives away his teeth and 
tusks as vapana for the insight of the Omniscient Ones. 
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8. 'Venerable Nagasena, I don't blame him for 
giving, but for not having made a barter 1 with the 
beggar, and given away himself rather, instead of 
his wife and children.' 

[280] ' That, O king, would be an act of a wrong 
doer, to give himself when he was asked for his wife 
and children. For the thing asked for, whatever it 
is, is that which ought to be given. And such is the 
practice of the good. Suppose, O king, a man were 
to ask that water should be brought, would any one 
who then brought him food have done what he 
wanted ?' 

' No, Sir. The man who should have given what 
he first asked to be brought would have done what 
he wanted.' 

' Just so, O king, when the Brahman asked 
Vessantara the king for his wife and children, it was 
his wife and children that he gave. If the Brahman, 
O king, had asked for Vessantara's body, then would 
Vessantara have not saved his body, he would 
neither have trembled nor been stained (by the love 
of self), but would have given away and abandoned 
his own body. If, O king, any one had come up to 
Vessantara the king, and asked of him, saying : 
" Become my slave," then would he have given 
away and abandoned his own self, and in so giving 
would he have felt no pain. 

9. ' Now the life of king Vessantara, O king, was 
a good thing shared in by many — just as meats 
when cooked are shared in by many, or as a tree 
covered with fruit is shared in by many flocks of 

1 NiminitvS, also not in Childers; but see Gataka III, 63, 
221. 
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birds. And why so ? Because he had said to him- 
self: "Thus acting may I attain to Buddhahood." 
As a man in need, O king, who is wandering about 
in his search after wealth, will have to pass along 
goat-tracks, and through jungles full of stakes and 
sticks 1 , and doing merchandise by sea and land, will 
devote his actions, words, and thoughts to the attain- 
ment of wealth — just so, O king, did Vessantara, the 
king of givers, who was longing for the treasure of 
Buddhahood, for the attainment of the insight of 
the Omniscient Ones, by offering up to any one who 
begged of him his property and his corn, his slave 
girls and his slaves, his riding animals and carriages, 
all that he possessed, his wife and children and him- 
self, seek after the Supreme Enlightenment. Just, 
O king, as an official who is anxious for the seal 2 , 
and for the office of the custody thereof [281], 
will exert himself to the attainment of the seal by 
sacrificing everything in his house — property and 
corn, gold and silver, everything — just so, O king, 
did Vessantara, the king of givers, by giving away 
all that he had, inside his house and out s , by giving 
even his life for others, seek after the Supreme 
Enlightenment. 

10. ' And further, O king, Vessantara, the king of 
givers, thought thus : " It is by giving to him 
precisely what he asks for, that I shall be of service 

1 A^apatha/H sahkupatham vettapathaw gakkh&ti. Hfn- 
a/i-kumbur€, at p. 416, repeats the words with a gloss on the two 
last words, which I have followed. 

* Mudda-kamo; mudra-nam ganam perekkuwa, says 
Htna/i-kumbure, p. 416. 

* Bahirabbhantaram dhanam datva. I am not sure that I 
have rightly understood this phrase, which the Sinhalese merely 
repeats. 
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to the Brahman :" and therefore did he bestow 
upon him his wife and children. It was not, king, 
out of dislike to them that he gave them away, not 
because he did not care to see them more, not 
because he considered them an encumbrance or 
thought he could no longer support them, not (in an- 
noyance) with the wish of being relieved of what was 
not pleasant to him — but because the jewel treasure 
of omniscience was dear to him, for the sake of the 
insight of the Omniscient Ones, did he bestow that 
glorious gift, — immeasurable, magnificent, unsur- 
passed — of what was near and dear to him, greatly 
beloved, cherished as his own life, his own children 
and his wife ! For it has been said, O king, by the 
Blessed One, the god of gods, in the Aariya 
Pi/aka 1 : 

" 'Twas not through hatred * of my children sweet, 
'Twas not through hatred of my queen, Maddl, 
Thraller of hearts 8 — not that I loved them less — 
But Buddhahood more, that I renounced them all." 

1 .ATariyi Pi/aka I, 9, 53. 

* Dessa, that is dreshya, from dvish. Compare diso, 'an 
enemy.' It occurs also at A*ariy& Pi/aka I, 4, 7; 5, 3; 8, 16 
(quoted Gataka IV, 406) ; II, 4, 1 1 ; III, 1, 6 (quoted Gdtaka I, 
46); III, a, 16; 3, 10; 6, 18. The effect of the use of this rare 
poetical word is lost in the English version. 

9 Maddi and Ka«ha^ina, the names of Vessantara's wife and 
daughter, mean respectively ' enthraller (of men's minds),' and ' the 
dark conquerors (of hearts).' As Vessantara is used in the 
Ma£$4ima (I, 386, line 5) as an adjective, not a name, and is 
applied to the Buddha, it too must have a special meaning. But 
it can scarcely be connected with Vauya, while we have a very 
famous epithet invaijrvanara, so often applied to the sacred fire 
as 'common good to all men.' The insertion of the t would 
explain the shortening of the Si, and though there seems to be no 
sufficient reason for any alteration at all of the older term, this is 
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ii.' Now at that time, O king, Vessantara, when 
he had given away his wife and children, entered the 
leaf hut, and sat down there. And heavy grief fell . 
upon him distressed by his exceeding love for them, 
and his very heart * became hot, and hot breath, too 
much to find its way through the nose, came and 
went through his mouth, and tears rolled in drops of 
blood from his eyes. Such was the grief, O king, 
with which Vessantara gave to the Brahman his 
wife and children in the thought that his practice 
of giving should not be broken in upon. But there 
were two reasons, O king, why he thus gave them 
away. What are those two ? That his practice of 
giving should not be interrupted was one ; the other 
was that as a result of his so doing his children, 
distressed by living with him only on wild roots and 
fruits, should eventually be set free by their new 
master. [282] For Vessantara knew, O king : " No 
one is capable of keeping my children as slaves. 
Their grandfather will ransom the children, and so 
they will come back to me." These are the two 
reasons why he gave his children away to the 
Brahman. 

12. 'And further, O king, Vessantara knew: 
" This Brahman is worn out, aged, well stricken in 
years, weak and broken, leaning on a stick, he has 
drawn near the end of his days, his merit is small, 
he will not be capable of keeping my children as 



probably the real derivation of Vessantara. And the whole legend 
may well be due to previous stories of the world-wide beneficence 
of Agni Vairvanara, or of the sun as Vauv&nara. 

1 Hadaya-vatthu, 'like a broth-pot foaming over,' is Hfna/i- 
kumburS's explanation of this phrase (pena ncegena mas soeliyak 
men hr/daya wastuwa, p. 417). 
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slaves." Would a man be able, O king, by his 
ordinary power, to seize the moon and the sun 1 , 



1 JTandima-suriye. We should say 'the sun and the moon,' 
and I cannot think the difference of phraseology is entirely without 
significance. While the Brahmans put their own caste and order 
first, the Buddhist texts talk of ' Sama»as and Brahmans,' ' Khat- 
tiyas and Brahmans.' This has, and no doubt rightly, been held 
significant of the opinion of the authors. Why should the fact of 
their always referring, in similar compounds, to the moon before the 
sun, and to women before men, be less so ? Now it is almost always 
taken for granted that the Buddhists were reformers, as opposed 
to the Brahmans, who wanted to run still in the ancient grooves. 
But there is another side of the question that has been entirely 
overlooked. There is ample evidence in their literature that (at 
least in certain directions, more especially of religious thought) 
the Brahmans had been constantly progressive, and their Br4h- 
ma«as are really the result of reform following on reform. To use 
a parallel drawn from modern politics, Buddhists are to Brahmans 
much more like Socialists to Liberals than like Liberals to Con- 
servatives. The Brahmans had worked out in their minds no new 
complete system, and when they reformed they left the roots of the 
old order of things in the ground. But in the momentous change 
from matriarchate to patriarchate they threw all their power and 
influence on the side of the newer conception. And when, like 
Kronos to Jupiter, the old gods gave place to the new, it was they 
who worked out the newer set of ideas — more especially heaven 
or sun-worship as against moon-worship and all that it involved. 
We must not forget that a change of dynasty, or of precedence, 
among the gods was of more importance to men in those times 
than a change of dynasty among earthly kings. And though the 
Buddhists it is true, as we ourselves now, cared for none of these 
things, and were busied with other discussions than the precedence 
of the sun and moon, they quite quietly and naturally, when they 
had to choose, adopted the form of words which did not imply 
an acceptance of the Brahman position, whose system in other 
matters they were trying, if not to storm, at least to turn. 

We are here in the midst of questions too vast to be discussed 
with profit in a note. But Buddhism certainly arose among those 
sections of the community least influenced by the reforms the 
Brahmans supported. And there is evidence, in the precedence the 
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mighty and powerful as they are, keeping them in a 
basket or a box, to use them, deprived of their 
light, as plates?' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' Neither, O king, could any one whatever keep 
in use, as his slaves, the children of Vessantara, who 
were to the world like the moon and the sun in 
glory. 

13. 'And hear another reason, O king, for the 
same thing 1 . That wondrous gem, O king, of a 
sovran overlord, bright and beautiful, with its eight 
facets so well cut, four cubits in thickness, and in 
circumference 2 as the nave of a cart-wheel, could no 
man, wrapping it up in a cloth and putting it into a 
basket, keep and use as a hone 8 to grind his scissors 4 
upon. And neither, O king, could any one soever 
keep in use, as his slaves, the children of Vessantara, 
like to the jewels of the lord of the world in glory. 

14. 'And hear, O king, another reason. Just as 
the elephant king Uposatha 6 , gentle and handsome, 
eight cubits in height and nine in girth and length, 
showing the signs of rut in three places on his body, 
all white, sevenfold firm •, could never by any one 

Buddhists gave to women and to the moon, that the older ideas 
had not, even then, died out. 

1 These words are repeated before each of the following similes. 

* Pari«aha, which Childers is wrong in rendering 'breadth,' 
when not qualified by aySma (wa/a cettSwu, says the Sinhalese, 
p. 418). 

3 Nisana; karagal, says Hina/i-kumbure\ 

4 Satthaka, see Aullavagga V, 11, 1. 

* The mythic fairy elephant of the JSTakkavatti (not a snake king 
as Prof. E. MOller has it, 'Journal of the Pali Text Society,' 1888, 
p. 16). See my note at ' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 254. 

' Sattappati/Mito. The Sinhalese merely repeats this am- 
biguous word (compare IV, 8, 57). 
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be covered up with a saucer ' or a winnowing fan \ 
could never be put into a cowpen like a calf, or 
made use of as one [283]; just so could no one 
whatever keep in use, as his slaves, the children 
of Vessantara, who were, in the world, like Uposatha 
the elephant king. 

15. 'And hear, O king, another reason. Just, O 
king, as the mighty ocean is great in length and 
breadth, and deep, not to be measured, and hard 
to cross, impossible to fathom or to cover up, and 
no one could close it in and make use of it as a 
single ferry, just so could no one whatever keep in 
use, as his slaves, the children of Vessantara, as 
esteemed in the world as the mighty ocean. 

16. 'And hear another reason, O king. Just as 
the Himalaya, the king of the mountains, five 
leagues high, and three thousand leagues in extent 
at the circumference, with its ranges of eight and 
forty thousand peaks, the source of five hundred 
rivers, the dwelling-place of multitudes of mighty 
creatures 2 , the producer of manifold perfumes, 
enriched with hundreds of magical drugs, is seen 
to rise aloft, like a cloud, in the centre (of the earth) ; 
like it, O king, could no one whatever keep in use, 
as his slaves, the children of Vessantara, as esteemed 
in the world as Himalaya, the mountain king. 

'And hear another reason, O king. Just as a 

1 Suppena va" saravena vi. Hina/i-kumbure' renders the first 
of these words by kullaka, which is a winnowing-basket ; and the 
second by maldwaka, which I do not understand. But the use 
of sar&va at G&taka I, 8, 14 and Sumangala I, 298 seems to me 
to confirm Childers's rendering. 

'Mahabhuta: 'Yakshas' says Hina/i-kumburg, p. 419. 
Compare above, p. 250 (of the P&li). 
[36] K 
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mighty bonfire burning on a mountain top would 
be visible afar off in the darkness and the gloom of 
night, so was Vessantara the king well known among 
men, and therefore could no one whatever keep in 
use, as his slaves, the children of so distinguished a 
man — for just as at the time of the flowering of the 
Naga trees 1 in the Himalaya mountains, when the 
soft winds (of spring) 2 are blowing, the perfume of 
the flowers is wafted for ten leagues, or for twelve 
[284], so was the sound of the fame of king Vessan- 
tara noised abroad, and the sweet perfume of his 
righteousness wafted along for thousands of leagues, 
even up to the abodes of the Akani#>fca, (the highest 
of all) gods, passing on its way the dwelling places of 
the gods and A suras, of the Garudfes and Gan- 
dhabbas, of the Yakshas and Rakshasas, of the 
Mahoragas and Kinnaras, and of Indra the 
monarch of the gods 8 ! Therefore is it that no 
one could keep his children as slaves. 

1 N&ga-puppha-samaye. Hina/i-kumburS says, ' at the time 
when the NS trees bloom.' The N& or NSga is the Mesua 
fere a, whose lovely flowers, like those of the Champak, are still 
in special request for laying before the images of the Buddha in 
Buddhist temples. I am told that these so-called flowers are not 
flowers at all, botanically speaking, but young shoots. But it is 
one of the most beautiful sights in a Ceylon landscape to see this 
splendid forest tree, lofty and wide-spreading as it is, one mass 
of what look like red blossoms from crown to root. For at the 
'bloom time' it casts all its green leaves, and has the appear- 
ance of a scarlet bell. No wonder that this was thought super- 
natural, and that the tree should be called the Naga tree. Its 
timber is so valuable that in Anglo-Indian the tree is called the 
'Iron-wood' tree. But it may be regretted that the commercial 
spirit of the European has substituted this hard name for the ' Fairy 
tree ' of the native languages. 

* U^-u-vdta, which the Sinhalese repeats. 

* Compare vol/i, pp. 38, 175. 
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17. 'And the young prince Gali, O king, was 
instructed by his father, Vessantara, in these words : 
" When your grandfather, my child, shall ransom you 
with wealth that he gives to the Brahman, let him 
buy you back for a thousand ounces of gold 1 , and 
when he ransoms your sister Kawhdfina let him buy 
her back for a hundred slaves and a hundred slave 
girls and a hundred elephants and a hundred horses 
and a hundred cows and a hundred buffaloes and a 
hundred ounces of gold. And if, my child, your 
grandfather should take you out of the hands of the 
Brahman by word of command, or by force, paying 
nothing, then obey not the words of your grand- 
father, but remain still in subjection 2 to the Brah- 
man." Such was his instruction as he sent him 
away. And young (7ali went accordingly, and when 
asked by his grandfather, said : 

" As worth a thousand ounces, Sir, 
My father gave me to this man; 
As worth a hundred elephants, 
He gave the girl Ka«ha£ina." ' 

' Well has this puzzle, Nagasena, been unravelled, 
well has the net of heresy been torn to pieces, well 
has the argument of the adversaries been overcome 
and your own doctrine been made evident, well has 
the letter (of the Scriptures) been maintained while 



1 Nikkha-sahassaa*. See my ' Ancient Coins and Measures,' 
pp. 6, 14; Sawyutta Nikiya II, 3, 9, 9 (G&taka I, 375, IV, 97; 
Anguttara III, 73, 3). 

8 Anuyayino. Not found elsewhere, and not in Childers. 
But anuyayati occurs below (p. 391 of the text) and an dnu- 
ySyin at Sutta Nipata V, 7, 3, 4 and Tela-ka/aha-githi 25 (com- 
pare 41). Hina/i-kumburg (p. 470) has anuwa hcesirew. 

K 2 
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you have thus explained its spirit ! That is so, and 
I accept it as you say.' 



[Here ends the dilemma as to Vessantara's gift 
of his wife and children.] 



[dilemma the seventy-second. 

PENANCE.] 

1 8. ' Venerable Nagasena, did all the Bodisats go 
through a period of penance, or only Gotama?' 

' Not all, O king, but Gotama did.' 

' Venerable Nagasena, if that be so, it is not right 
that there should be a difference between Bodisat 
and Bodisat.' 

[285] ' There are four matters, O king, in which 
there is such difference. And what are the four? 
There is a difference as to the kind of family 
(in which they are born '), there is a difference 
as to their place in the period (which has elapsed 
since the succession of Buddhas began *), there 

1 Kula-vemattata. Those Bodisats who are to become 
Buddhas in their then lives may be born eiJier in a Brahman 
or in a Kshatriya family, but in no other. 

1 Addhina-vemattatt, which is ambiguous, as 'period- 
difference ' may mean different things according to the interpre- 
tation given to ' period.' Now the Bodisat theory has never been 
thoroughly worked out in detail. It is clear from the statements 
given in pp. 38-58 of my ' Buddhist Birth Stories' that the Bodisat 
who became Gotama the Buddha was held to have been in exist- 
ence throughout the whole period in which the former twenty-four 
Buddhas appeared, and this is probably the 'period' intended. 
Hina/i-kumburS's version (p. 421) is as ambiguous as the Pali. 
Spence Hardy gives at p. 87 of his 'Manual of Buddhism' what 
purports to be a translation of our passage. But it is only a loose 
paraphrase, and he interprets this 'period-difference' as simply 
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is a difference as to the length of their indi- 
vidual lives 1 , there is a difference as to their 
individual size 2 . In these four respects, O king, 
there is a difference between Bodisat and Bodisat. 
But there is no difference between any of the 
Buddhas, who are alike in bodily beauty 3 , in good- 
ness of character, in power of contemplation 
and of reasoning, in emancipation, in the insight 
arising from the knowledge of emancipation, in 



identical with the next one in the list, the ' length-of-life-difference ' 
— which must be wrong. 

It must be remembered that the Bodisats referred to throughout 
this dilemma are exclusively men — not those mentioned in the 
Gatakas (who are all Bodisats of the historical Buddha), but only 
those Bodisats who became Buddhas in the same life — that is, the 
Buddhas themselves before they reached Buddhahood. 

1 Ayu-vemattata. This may be due to either of two causes — 
in the first place they may be born as creatures whose allotted 
period of life varies. Thus the Bodisat was twenty times Sakka, 
the king of the gods ; and his life would then have lasted hundreds 
of thousands of years. But he was 106 times an animal of some 
kind, and then his life would have been of course much shorter. 
Again, in his births as a man (more than 350 times, see the table 
in my ' Buddhist Birth Stories,' p. ci), the average duration of men's 
lives will have varied, according to Buddhist theory, from many 
centuries down to only a few years. It is in this second sense 
only that (with Hina/i-kumbur€) we must suppose the phrase ayu- 
vemattata to be used — thus excluding all the Bodisats except 
such as were men. But in the Gataka stories the average age of 
man is (with one or two exceptions) normal. 

9 Pamawa-vemattata, which we must also understand to refer 
only to the varying average size of mankind, which, according to 
Buddhist theory, is very great at the commencement, and very small 
at the close, of a Kalpa. For it is only the men-Bodisats, and 
only in each series the last man-Bodisat (just before he became 
' Buddha '), concerning whom this question of penance could arise. 

' Rupe, which the Sinhalese repeats (p. 422), and which 
cannot here mean bodily form only. 
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the four bases of confidence 1 , in the ten powers 
of a Tath&gata 2 , in the sixfold special know- 

1 A'atu-vesara^e. They are the confidence that no one — 
Samarca or Brahman, God or Mara — can reprove him by saying: 
(i) 'The qualities which you maintain to be those of a Buddha 
have not been attained by you ; ' or (2) ' The Great Evils which 
you maintain to have ceased in an Arahat have not ceased in you ; ' 
or (3) ' The qualities which you say are dangerous (in the higher 
life) are not really dangerous to one who practises them;' or 
(4) 'The aim which you held before others in preaching your 
Dhamma will not lead him who follows it to the destruction of 
sorrow.' The list will be found in the Aftguttara Nikiya IV, 8 
(where it is probably a quotation from one of the conversational 
Suttas). But the punctuation in Dr. Morris's edition should be 
corrected by putting full stops after each viharami. Childers 
gives a different explanation under vesara^a, but his interpreta- 
tion must be altered to that here given, which is the only correct 
one. 

2 These have not been found in any Pi/aka text, but Burnouf 
gives them in a note to the 'Lotus de la Bonne Loi' (p. 781) 
from the Ginalankara. He says the expression dasabalo is found 
as applied to the Buddha ' a chaque instant dans les textes,' but 
this is not the case, so far at least as the older texts are concerned. 
In one of the old verses preserved at the Mahivagga I, 22, 13, 
and quoted in the G&taka (vol. i, p. 84), dasabalo occurs as an 
epithet of the Buddha, but among the numerous epithets applied 
in the Buddhavawsa to the various Buddhas the term does not 
occur, nor have I been able to find it in the published portions 
of any of the great Nikdyas. (Ten NSga-balas are ascribed to 
the Buddha in Buddhavamsa, p. 39, but these seem to be different.) 
Buddha-rakkhita, the author of the <?inalankara, probably lived at 
about the eleventh or twelfth century a.d., and Hardy's paraphrase 
of his interpretations (in the ' Manual of Buddhism,' pp. 380, 381) 
is throughout inaccurate. As therefore it is precisely the growth 
of ideas about the Buddha that is of prime importance in the 
history of Buddhism, I give here Buddha-rakkhita's explanation, 
adding the Sanskrit names as given in the Mah£vyutpatti, § 8 : — 

1. 7Xani//4ana-#a«a-bala»t . Sthanasthana-##ana-balam . (1) 

2. Sabbatha-gaminl-patipadd Karma-vipaka (5) 

3. Aneka-dhatu-nana-dhatu . Nanldhimukti (4) 

4. Sattanam nanadhimuttikata Nanadhatu (3) 
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ledge 1 , in the fourteenfold knowledge of Buddha 2 , 
in the eighteen characteristics of a Buddha 3 — in 
a word, in all the qualities of a Buddha. For all 
the Buddhas are exactly alike in all the Buddha- 
qualities.' 

' But if, Nagasena, that be so, what is the reason 
that it was only the Gotama Bodisat who carried 
out the penance?' 

'Gotama the Bodisat had gone forth from the 
world, O king, when his knowledge * was immature, 
and his wisdom was immature. And it was when 
he was bringing that immature knowledge to ma- 
turity that he carried out the penance.' 

19. 'Why then, Nagasena, was it that he thus 
went forth with knowledge and with wisdom im- 
matured ? Why did he not first mature his 
knowledge, and then, with his knowledge matured, 
renounce the world?' 

' When the Bodisat, O king, saw the women of 
his harem all in disorder 8 , then did he become dis- 



5. Vipika-vemattadt . . . Indriya-parSpara .... (7) 

6. Samkilesa-voddna-vatthu . Sarvatra-gSmint-pratipad . . (2) 

7. Indriya-paropariya . . . Samkilesa-vyavad&na-vyu/Mana (6) 

8. Pubbe-nivas&nussate . . Purva-nivasanusmrrii ... (8) 

9. Dibba-£akkhu .... Ajut-utpatti (9) 

10. Asava-kkhaya Asrava-kshaya (10) 

Some of these terms are found in the Dharma-sahgraha, 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, vol. i, part 5, pp. 16, 51. 

1 A'Aa-asadhara«a-#a/»a, not yet found elsewhere. 

* Possibly the above ten with four others. 

' The details of these eighteen are given by Spence Hardy in 
the 'Manual of Buddhism,' p. 381, but he does not mention his 
authority. Hina/i-kumburS (p. 422) merely repeats the Pali. 

4 ' Of the four Truths ' is Hina/i-kumburS's gloss. 

1 See G&taka I, 61. But the whole episode is told in the 
Pi/akas, not of the Bodisat, but of Yasa (Mahavagga I, 7). 
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gusted, and in him thus disgusted discontent sprang 
up. And on perceiving that his heart was filled 
with discontent, a certain god of those that wait on 
Death (Mara) thought : " This now is the time to 
dispel that discontent of his heart," and standing in 
the air he gave utterance to these words : " O 
honourable one ! O fortunate one ! Be not thou 
distressed. On the seventh day from this the 
heavenly treasure of the Wheel shall appear to 
thee, with its thousand spokes, its tire, and its 
nave, complete and perfect; and the other trea- 
sures, those that walk on earth and those that 
travel through the sky, shall come to thee of their 
own accord ; and the words of command of thy 
mouth shall bear sway over the four great con- 
tinents and the two thousand dependent isles ; and 
thou shalt have above a thousand sons, heroes 
mighty in strength to the crushing out of the armies 
of the foe ; and with those sons surrounding thee 
thou, master of the Seven Treasures, shalt rule 
the world ! " [286] But even as if a bar of iron, 
heated the livelong day and glowing throughout, 
had entered the orifice of his ear, so was it that 
those words, O king, entered the ear of the Bodisat 
And to the natural distress he already felt there was 
added, by that utterance of the god, a further emo- 
tion, anxiety, and fear. Just as a mighty fiery fur- 
nace, were fresh fuel thrown on it, would the more 
furiously burn — just as the broad earth, by nature 
moist, and already swampy through the water drip- 
ping on it from the vegetation and the grass that 
have arisen on it, would become more muddy still 
when a great rain cloud had poured out rain upon 
it — so to the distress that he already felt there was 
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added, by that utterance of the god, a further 
emotion, anxiety, and fear.' 

20. ' But tell me, Nagasena, if the heavenly 
Wheel-treasure had, on the seventh day, appeared 
to the Bodisat, would he, the Wheel having ap- 
peared, have been turned back from his purpose ? ' 

' No Wheel-treasure appeared, O king, on the 
seventh day to the Bodisat. For rather that was 
a lie that was told by that god with the object of 
tempting him. And even had it appeared, yet 
would not the Bodisat have turned aside. And 
why not? Because the Bodisat, O king, had firmly 
grasped (the facts of) the im permanence (of all 
things, of) the suffering (inherent in existence 
as an individual, of) the absence of a soul (in 
any being made up of the five Skandhas), and 
had thus arrived at the destruction of the attach- 
ment (to individuality which arises from lust, or 
from heresy, or from dependence upon outward acts, 
or from delusions as to the possession of a per- 
manent soul) K The water, O king, which flows 
into the river Ganges from the Anottata lake, and 
from the Ganges river into the great ocean, and 
from the great ocean into the openings into the 

1 Up&d£nakkhaya«n patto. Childers says that the destruc- 
tion of these upid&nas 'constitutes Arahatship.' I know of no 
authority for this, and it is incompatible with the Buddhist theory 
of Arahatship that any Arahat should go through such a period 
of penance as our author supposes the Bodisat to have done after 
he had reached this ' destruction of the upSdinas.' The perception 
of the first of the above facts, the impermanence of all things and 
beings (ani££am), constitute indeed the 'entrance upon the path' 
(see above, p. 25), and of course the up&dsinas are destroyed in 
every Arahat, but that is very different from Childers's conclusion, 
which would make the terms convertible. 
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regions under the earth 1 — would that water, after it 
had once entered that opening, turn back and flow 
again into the great ocean, and from the great ocean 
into the Ganges river, and from the Ganges river 
into the Anottata lake?' 

[287] ' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' In the same way, O king, it was for the sake of 
that last existence of his that the Bodisat had ma- 
tured merit through the immeasurable aeons of 
the past. He had now reached that last birth, 
the knowledge of the Buddhas had grown mature 
in him, in six years he would become a Buddha, 
all-knowing, the highest being in the world. Would 
then the Bodisat, for the sake of the Wheel- 
treasure, turn back ?' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' No ! Though the great earth, O king, with all its 
peaks and mountain ranges, should turn back, yet 
the Bodisat would not before he had attained to 
Buddhahood. Though the water of the Ganges 
should flow backwards up the stream, yet the 
Bodisat would not turn back before he had attained 
to Buddhahood. Though the mighty ocean with 
its immeasurable waters 2 should dry up like the 
water in the footprint of a cow 3 , yet would not the 
Bodisat turn back before he had attained to Bud- 
dhahood. Though Sineru, the king of the moun- 

1 Pitala-mukhaw, which the Sinhalese repeats. There is a 
similar sequence in the Sawyutta I, 5, 4. 

* Aparimita-^ala-dharo. Htna/i-kumburd, p. 424, has 
dhari, which may either be the same in meaning as dharo, or 
refer to the dhari, the streams of water. 

* Gopade; not in Childers, but compare Gopadaka, 'puddle,' 
in a similar connection at Sumangala Vilasinf I, 147 (where one 
MS. reads Gopade). 
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tains, should split up into a hundred or a thousand 
fragments, yet would not the Bodisat turn back 
before he had attained to Buddhahood. Though 
the sun and moon with all the stars should fall, like 
a clod, upon the ground, yet would not the Bodisat 
turn back before he had attained to Buddhahood. 
Though the expanse of heaven should be rolled up 
like a mat, yet would not the Bodisat turn back 
before he had attained to Buddhahood ! And why 
not ? Because he had torn asunder every bond.' 

21. 'Venerable Nagasena, how many bonds are 
there in the world ?' 

' There are these ten bonds in the world, O king, 
bound by which men renounce not the world, or 
turn back again to it. And what are the ten ? A 
mother, O king, is often a bond, and a father, and a 
wife, and children, and relations, and friends, and 
wealth, and easy income, [288] and sovranty, and the 
five pleasures of sense. These are the ten bonds 
common in the world, bonds bound by which men 
renounce not the world or turn back to it. And all 
these bonds had the Bodisat, O king, burst through. 
And therefore could he not, O king, turn back.' 

22. 'Venerable Nagasena, if the Bodisat, on dis- 
content arising in his heart at the words of the god, 
though his knowledge (of the four Truths) was yet 
imperfect, and his insight of a Buddha not mature, 
did nevertheless go forth into renunciation of the 
world, of what advantage was penance to him then ? 
Ought he not rather, awaiting the maturity of his 
knowledge, to have lived in the enjoyment of all 
(suitable) foods ? ' 

' There are, O king, these ten sorts of individuals 
who are despised and contemned in the world, 
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thought shameful, looked down upon, held blame- 
worthy, treated with contumely, not loved. And what 
are the ten ? A woman without a husband, O king, 
and a weak creature, and one without friends or 
relatives, and a glutton, and one dwelling in a dis- 
reputable family, and the friend of sinners, and he 
whose wealth has been dissipated, and he who has 
no character, and he who has no occupation 1 , and 
he who has no means. These are the ten despised 
and contemned in the world, thought shameful, 
looked down upon, held blameworthy, treated with 
contumely, not loved 2 . It was on calling these con- 
ditions to mind, O king, that this idea occurred to 
the Bodisat : " Let me not incur blame among gods 
and men as being without occupation or without 
means! Let me as a master in action, held in 
respect by reason of action, one having the supre- 
macy which arises from action, one whose conduct 
is based upon action, one who carries action (into 
every concern of life) 3 , one who has his dwelling in 
action, be constant in earnestness 4 ." That was the 
spirit, O king, in which the Bodisat, when he was 
bringing his knowledge to maturity, undertook the 
practice of penance.' 

23. 'Venerable Nagasena, the Bodisat, when he 
was undergoing penance, said thus to himself: 

1 Kamma is here explained by Hlna/i-kumburfi by karminta 
(' such as husbandry or merchandise '). 
s On this list of epithets compare above, p. 229 (of the Pali). 

* Kamma-dhoreyyo. The latter word is not in Childers. 
Hina/i-kumbure' (p. 427) has karmayama usulanna wu. It is 
the Sanskrit dhaureya, and the whole might be rendered 'like a 
beast of burden whose load is action.' 

* Appam&do — that constant theme of praise and exhortation 
in the early Buddhist books. 
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[289] " But it is not by this penance severe that- 
I shall reach the peculiar faculty of the insight arising 
from the knowledge of that which is fit and noble — 
that insight beyond the powers of ordinary men. 
May there not be now some other way to the 
wisdom (of Buddhahood) 1 ?" 

' Was then the Bodisat, at that time, confused in 
his mind about the way 2 ?' 

' There are twenty-five qualities, O king, which are 
causes of weakness of mind, weakened by which the 
mind cannot successfully be devoted to the destruc- 
tion of the Asavas (the Great Evils — lust, becoming, 
delusion, and ignorance) 3 . And what are the twenty- 
five? Anger, O king, and enmity, and hypocrisy 4 , 
and conceit 6 , and envy, and avarice, and deceit 6 , 

1 These words, already quoted above, IV, 6, 20 (p. 244 of the 
Pali), are put into the mouth of the Bodisat, after the conclusion 
of the ' penance,' in the Maha Sa££aka Sutta (M. I, 246), which 
is the chief Pi/aka text on the penance (the Dukkha-karika). 
The Sinhalese version here (p. 427) has already been given in the 
note on the former passage. 

' The way to Buddhahood (not the way to Arahatship). This is 
Hina/i-kumbure's explanation, which agrees with the context. 

8 It will be noticed that (the destruction of the Asavas being 
Arahatship, not Buddhahood) this is really no reply. 

* Makkho, 'depreciation of the good qualities of others,' says 
Hina/i-kumbure, pp. 427, 564. But the use of the word at Gataka 
1.3 8 5; Mahavagga I, 15, 4 ; tfullavagga III, 34, 2 ; Maxima 
Nikaya I, 15, shows that concealing one's own faults is rather the 
meaning. 

* Palaso; not in Childers. But see Anguttara Nikaya II, 6, 
12; Puggala Paddatti II, 2; Maxima Nik£ya I, 15, &c. This 
and the last are usually mentioned together (see for instance below, 
VII, 2, 18), and the contrast is ' concealing the faults one has, and 
laying claim to virtues one has not.' 

* Maya. It is noteworthy that this famous word, which plays 
so great a part in the later philosophies, and which is often sup- 
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and treachery, and obstinacy 1 , and perverseness 2 , 
and pride, and vainglory, and the intoxication (of 
exalted ideas about birth or health or wealth), and 
negligence in (well-doing), and intellectual inertness 
or bodily sloth 3 , and drowsiness 4 , and idleness, and 
friendship with sinners, and forms, and sounds, and 
odours, and tastes, and sensations of touch, and 
hunger, and thirst 6 , and discontent 6 . These are the 

posed to express a fundamental conception of the Buddhists, has 
not yet been traced, and will probably never be found, in the 
Pi/akas, in any other than this subordinate and purely ethical sense. 
So when Mr. Gough in his ' Philosophy of the Upanishads ' says, 
p. 186, that 'pessimism, metempsychosis, and miyS (the primitive 
world fiction) are retained in Buddhism' he is as wrong about 
may£ as he is about metempsychosis. He is evidently still under 
the delusion that Buddhism teaches the transmigration of souls, 
and that it has inherited from such schoolmen as .SankardMrya the 
theory of the maya. This is as funny as the astounding blindness 
which makes him say (pp. 267, 268) 'there is no quest of verity, 
of an active law of righteousness (in Buddhism), but only a yearning 
after a lapse into the void ' (!). The converse proposition would be 
nearer to the actual fact, and the Buddhist Aviggi is quite dif- 
ferent from the Miyi of the later Vedantists. How absolutely 
different is the world in which the thoughts of a Buddhist would 
move is shown by Hina/i-kumbur6's gloss : ' The miya 4 of con- 
cealing faults one has* (tamage ceti aguna samgawana maya). 

1 Thambho (not ' stupor,' as Childers has it). ' That obstinacy 
of mind (drzWAawu sit ceti bawa) which will not bend to the 
exhortation of the great,' says the Sinhalese. 

8 Sirambho; not merely ' clamour, angry talk,' as Childers has 
it. See the commentary on the word sarambht at G$taka III, 
259, with which Hina/i-kumbur6 here agrees. ' Contrariness ' would 
be perhaps a better rendering. 

3 Thtnamiddham; so Hlna/i-kumbure (but he takes them as 
two). 

* Tandf, as Hina/i-kumbure" reads (for Mr. Trenckner's nandf). 
8 Khudi pipisS, which must be taken separately to make up 

the twenty-five. The Sinhalese takes them as two. 

* Arati, which the Sinhalese (taking thina and middha 
separately) omits. 
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twenty-five qualities, O king, which are causes of 
weakness of mind, weakened by which the mind 
cannot successfully be devoted to the destruction of 
the Asavas. (And of these it was) hunger and thirst, 
O king, which had then seized hold of the body 1 
of the Bodisat. And his body being thus, as it 
were, " possessed," his mind was not rightly devoted 
to the destruction of the Asavas. Now the Bodisat, 
O king, through the immeasurable aons of the past, 
had followed after the perception of the Four Noble 
Truths through all of his successive births. Is 
it then possible that in his last existence, in the 
birth in which that perception was to arise, there 
should be any confusion in his mind as to the 
way? But nevertheless there arose, O king, in 
the Bodisat's mind the thought: "May there not now 
be some other way to the wisdom (of a Buddha) ? " 
And already before that, O king, when he was only 
one month old, when his father the Sakya was at 
work (ploughing), the Bodisat, placed in his sacred 
cot for coolness under the shade of the 6ambu tree, 
sat up crosslegged, and putting away passion, free 
from all evil conditions of heart, he entered into and 
remained in the first Gh&m. — a state of joy and 
ease, born of seclusion, full of reflection, full of 
investigation, [290] and so into the second, and so 
into the third, and so into the fourth £^anaV 

1 Pariyadiyimsu; literally 'were suffused as to the body of 
(Hina/i-kumbure has jartrayehi vySpta wu). The passive 
forms of this verb are always difficult to translate. See above, 
p. 254, and below, pp. 296, 297 (of the Pali), and ATulIavagga VI, 
2, 6; VII, 2, 1. 

8 This passage follows in the Maha Sa££aka Sutta immediately 
after the passage quoted above (Ma^Aima Nikaya I, 246), and the 
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' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say. It was whilst he was bringing his 
knowledge to maturity that the Bodisat underwent 
the penance.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the penance 
undergone by the Bodisat.] 



[dilemma the seventy-third, 
virtue stronger than vice.] 

24. ' Venerable Nagasena, which is the more 
powerful, virtue or vice ? ' 

'Virtue, O king V 

' That is a saying, Nagasena, which I cannot 
believe — that virtue is more powerful than vice. 
For there are to be seen here (in the world) men 
who destroy living creatures, who take to them- 
selves what has not been given, who walk in evil in 
their lusts, who speak lies, who commit gang rob- 
beries on whole villages, who are highwaymen, 
sharpers, and swindlers, and these all according to 
their crime suffer the cutting off of their hands, or 
their feet, or their hands and feet, or their ears, or 

incident is also related at Gataka I, 57. But in both these books 
there is reference only to the first — not to the second, third, and 
fourth Guanas. As this is therefore only another instance of the 
difference between the Pi/akas and the more advanced views of 
our author, I have not translated the remaining Guanas. As will 
be seen from the version of them in my ' Buddhist Suttas from 
the Pali' (S.B. E., vol. xi, p. 272), the idea that a mere baby could 
have practised these higher meditations would only become possible 
after the Buddha theory had been much more developed than it 
is in the Pi/akas. 

1 Kusala/H. So it has been already laid down at III, 7, 7 
(pp. 83, 84 of the Pali), that merit (puHHam) is more than demerit. 
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their nose, or their ears and nose, or the Gruel Pot, 
or the Chank Crown, or the Rahu's Mouth, or the 
Fire Garland, or the Hand Torch, or the Snake 
Strips, or the Bark Dress, or the Spotted Antelope, 
or the Flesh Hooks, or the Penny Cuts, or the 
Brine Slits, or the Bar Turn, or the Straw Seat, or 
they are anointed with boiling oil, or eaten by dogs, 
or are impaled alive, or are beheaded with a sword 1 . 
Some of them sin one night and that night expe- 
rience the fruit of their sin, some sinning by night 
experience the next day, some sinning one day ex- 
perience that day, some sinning by day experience 
that night, some experience when two days or three 
have elapsed. But all experience in this present 
visible world the result of their iniquity. And is 
there any one, Nagasena, who from having pro- 
vided a meal with all its accessories 2 for one, or 
two, or three, or four, or five, or ten, or a hundred, 
or a thousand (members of the Order), has enjoyed 
in this present visible world wealth or fame or hap- 
piness — (is there any one who) from righteousness 
of life, or from observance of the Uposatha, (has 
received bliss even in this life 8 )?' 

25. ' There are [291], O king, four men who by 
giving gifts, and by the practice of uprightness, and 
by the keeping of Uposatha, even in their earthly 
bodies attained to glory in Tidasapura (the city of 
the gods).' 

1 This is a repetition of the list given above (I, 276-278), where 
the technical terms are explained. Compare Mr. William Andrews's 
book, ' Punishments in the Olden Time.' 

' Saparivaram dana/w. Pirikara-sahita-wu maha dan 
dl, says the Sinhalese, p. 430. 

' The words in brackets are supplied from Hina/i-kumburS. 

[36] L 
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'And who, Sir, were they 1 ?' 

4 Mandhata the king, and Nimi the king, and 
Sadhina the king, and Guttila the musician 2 .' 

'Venerable Nagasena, this happened thousands 
of births ago, and is beyond the ken of either of 
us two. Give me, if you can, some examples from 
that period (of the world) which is now elapsing in 
which the Blessed One has been alive.' 

' In this present period, O king, the slave 
Pu»«aka, on giving a meal to Sariputta the Elder, 
attained that day to the dignity of a treasurer 
(Se//^i), and he is now generally known as Pu»- 
«aka the Sztlki. The queen, the mother of Gopala, 
who (being the daughter of poor peasant folk) sold 
her hair for eight pennies, and therewith gave a 
meal to Mahi Ka^iayana the Elder and his seven 
companions, became that very day the chief queen 
of king Udena. Suppiyi, the believing woman, 
cut flesh from her own thigh to provide broth 8 for 
a sick Bhikkhu, and on the very next day the wound 
closed up, and the place became cured, with skin 
grown over it. Mallika, the queen who (when a 
poor flower girl) gave the last night's gruel (she had 
reserved for her own dinner) to the Blessed One, 
became that very day the chief queen of the king of 
Kosala 4 . Sumana, the garland maker, when he had 

1 The king himself has already mentioned them, in reverse 
order, above, I, 172. 

1 The legends will be found in full in the Gataka stories num- 
bered respectively, in Professor Fausboll's edition, 258, 533, 494, 
and 243. 

* Pa/i££Mdaniyam. See the note on Mah&vagga VI, 23, 
where this curious story is given in full. 

4 See G&taka III, 495, 496 for this story. Abhidosikaw is 
not in Childers, but see the Sutta Vibhanga, PSri^ika I, 5, 6. 
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presented to the Blessed One eight bunches of 
jessamine flowers, came that very day into great 
prosperity. Eka-sa/aka the Brahman, who gave to 
the Blessed One his only garment, received that 
very day the office of Sabba/Maka (Minister in 
general) 1 . All these, O king, came into the enjoy- 
ment of wealth and glory in their then existing 
lives.' 

'So then, Nigasena, with all your searching and 
enquiry you have only found six cases 2 ?' 

' That is so, O king.' 

26. 'Then it is vice, Nagasena, and not virtue 
which is the more powerful. For on one day alone 
I have seen ten men expiating their crimes by being 
impaled alive, and thirty even, and forty, and fifty, 
[292], and a hundred, and a thousand. And further, 
there was Bhaddasala, the soldier in the service of 
the royal family of Nanda 3 , and he waged war 
against king .A'andagutta*. Now in that war, Naga- 
sena, there were eighty Corpse Dances. For they 
say that when one great Head Holocaust has 
taken place (by which is meant the slaughter of ten 
thousand elephants, and a lac of horses, and five 
thousand charioteers, and a hundred ko/is of soldiers 
on foot), then the headless corpses arise and dance 
in frenzy over the battle-field. And all the men 



1 'Received from the king the great honour (sammSna) called 
sabba///5aka,' says Hina/t-kurnburS, p. 431. But we find a par- 
ticular office so called at Gataka II, 57. (It is true the reading 
there is sabbatthaka, but Mr. Trenckner's reading is doubtless 
preferable.) 

* All these cases have already been referred to above, I, 172. 

* ' Nandagutta of the Brahman caste,' says the Sinhalese, p. 431. 
4 ' Descended from the .S&kya race,' adds Hina/i~kumbure\ 

L 2 
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thus slain came to destruction through the fruit of 
the Karma of their evil deeds 1 . And therefore, 
too, do I say, Nagasena, that vice is more powerful 
than virtue. And have you heard, Nagasena, that 
in all this dispensation (since the time of Gotama 
the Buddha) the giving by the Kosala king has 
been unequalled?' 

' Yes, I have heard so, O king.' 

' But did he, Nagasena, on account of his having 
given gifts so unequalled, receive in this present life 
wealth, or glory, or happiness ? ' 

' No, O king, he did not.' 

'Then, in that case, surely, Nagasena, vice is 
more powerful than virtue ? ' 

27. ' Vice, O king, by reason of its meanness, dies 
quickly away. But virtue, by reason of its grandeur, 
takes a long time to die. And this can be further 
examined into by a metaphor. Just, O king, as in 
the West Country 2 the kind of corn called Kumuda- 
bhandikH, ripening quickly and being garnered in 
a month, is called Masalu (got in a month) s , but the 
rices only come to perfection in six months or five. 
What then is the difference, what the distinction 
herein between Kumuda-bha«a?ika and rice ? 

'The one is a mean plant, O king, the other a 
grand one. The rices are worthy of kings, meet for 

1 The Pali being otherwise unintelligible, the above version has 
been expanded in accordance with the Sinhalese interpretation. 
Kavandha as a living headless trunk occurs already in the Sutta 
Vibhanga, Para^ika IV, 9, 3. 

1 Aparante. This may mean merely the western country (as 
at Gataka I, 98), or may be a specific place name as Aparantika 
is in the ' Indian Antiquary,' VII, 263. 

* So the Sinhalese, which seems to follow a slightly different 
reading. 
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the king's table ; the other is the food of servants 
and of slaves. 

[293] 'Just so, O king, it is by reason of its 
meanness that vice dies quickly away. But virtue, 
by its grandeur, takes a long time to die.' 

28. ' But, Nagasena, it is just those things which 
come most quickly to their end which are in the 
world considered the most powerful. And so still 
vice must be the more powerful, not virtue. Just, 
Nagasena, as the strong man who, when he enters 
into a terrible battle, is able the most quickly to get 
hold of his enemies' heads under his armpit 1 , and 
dragging them along to bring them prisoners to his 
lord, that is the champion who is regarded, in the 
world, as the ablest hero — just as that surgeon who 
is able the most quickly to extract the dart, and allay 
the disease, is considered the most clever — just as 
the accountant who is able with the greatest speed 
to make his calculations, and with most rapidity to 
show the result, is considered the cleverest counter 
— just as the wrestler who is able the most quickly 
to lift his opponent up, and make him fall flat on his 
back, is considered the ablest hero — just so, Naga- 
sena, it is that one of these two things — virtue and 
vice — which most quickly reaches its end that is, 
in the world, the more powerful of the two.' 

'The Karma of both the two, O king, will be 
made evident in future births ; but vice besides that 
will by reason of its guilt be made evident at once, 
and in this present life. The rulers (Kshatriyas) 

1 Upaka/JMake. The word is not in the Pali dictionaries, 
but I follow Hfna/i-kumbur§, p. 432, who renders it Kisilla, and 
the context at the parallel passage, Gataka I, 63 (see also Gataka I, 
158, and the Sutta Vibhaftga II, 260). 
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of old, O king, established this decree : " Whosoever 
takes life shall be subject to a fine, and whosoever 
takes to himself what has not been given, and who- 
soever commits adultery, and whosoever speaks lies, 
and whosoever is a dacoit, and whosoever is a high- 
wayman, and whosoever cheats and swindles. Such 
men shall be liable to be fined or beaten or muti- 
lated or broken l or executed." And in pursuance 
thereof they held repeated enquiry, and then ad- 
judged one or other punishment accordingly. But, 
O king, has there ever been by any one a decree 
promulgated : " Whosoever gives gifts, or observes 
a virtuous life, or keeps Uposatha, to him shall 
wealth be given, or honours ? " And do they make 
continued enquiry, and bestow wealth or honours 
accordingly, as they do stripes or bonds upon a 
thief?' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' Well, if they did so then would virtue too be made 
evident even in this life. [294] But as they neither 
make such enquiry concerning givers, nor bestow 
wealth and honours upon them, therefore is virtue 
not manifested now. And this is the reason, O 
king, why vice is made known in this life, whereas 
he (the giver) receives the more abundantly in the 
lives to come. And therefore it is virtue which, 
through the destructions brought about by Karma, 
is by far the more powerful of the two 2 .' 

'Very good, Nagasena! Only by one wise as 
you could this puzzle have been so well solved. 



1 Bhettabbo, * have their arms or legs broken.' 
1 In this sentence the translation follows Hina/i-kumbur3, who 
has apparently had a different, and fuller, reading before him. 
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The problem put by me in worldly sense have you 
in transcendental sense made clear.' 



[Here ends the dilemma as to virtue and vice.] 



[dilemma the seventy-fourth, 
offerings to the dead.] 

29. ' Venerable Nagasena, these givers when they 
bestow their offerings, devote them specifically to 
former (relatives) now departed \ saying t " May 
this gift benefit such and such." Now do they (the 
dead) derive any benefit therefrom ? ' 

' Some do, O king, and some do not.' 

'Which then are they that do, and which do 
not?' 

' Those who have been reborn in purgatory, O 
king, do not; nor those reborn in heaven; nor 
those reborn as animals. And of those reborn as 
Pretas three kinds do not — the Vantasika (who 
feed on vomit), the Khuppipasino (who hunger 
and thirst), the Njgg^ama-ta»hika (who are con- 
sumed by thirst). But the Paradattupa^lvino 
(who live on the gifts of others) they do derive profit, 
and those who bear them in remembrance do so 
too.' 

'Then, Nagasena, offerings given by the givers 
have run to waste 2 , and are fruitless, since those 

1 Peta; which are not ghosts, disembodied 'souls,' but new 
beings whose link of connection with the departed is, ' not soul,' 
but Karma. 

1 Vissotam, from sru. The Sinhalese, p. 434, has asthana 
gata wanneya (for asthana). 
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for whose benefit they are given derive no profit 
therefrom.' 

1 No, O king. They run not to waste, neither 
are fruitless. The givers themselves derive profit 
from them.' 

' Then convince me of this by a simile.' 

' Suppose, O king, people were to get ready fish 
and meat and strong drinks and rice and cakes, and 
make a visit on a family related to them. If their 
relatives should not accept their complimentary 
present, would that present be wasted or fruitless?' 

' No, Sir, it would go to the owners of it.' 

' Well, just so the givers themselves derive the 
profit. Or just, O king, [295] as if a man were to 
enter an inner chamber, and there were no exit in 
front of him, how would he get out ? ' 

' By the way he entered.' 

'Well, just so the givers themselves derive the 
profit.' 

30. ' Let that pass, Nagasena. That is so, and I 
accept it as you say. We will not dispute your 
argument. But, venerable Nagasena, if the offerings 
made by such givers do advantage certain of the 
departed, and they do reap the result of the gifts, 
then if a man who destroys living creatures and 
drinks blood and is of cruel heart, were after com- 
mitting murder or any other dreadful act, to dedicate 
it to the departed, saying : " May the result of this 
act of mine accrue to the departed " — would it then 
be transferred to them ? ' 

* No, O king' 

' But what is the reason, what is the cause, that 
a good deed can accrue to them, and not an evil 
one?' 
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' This is really not a question you should ask, O 
king. Ask me no foolish question, O king, in the 
idea that an answer will be forthcoming. You will 
be asking me next why space is boundless, why the 
Ganges does not flow up stream, why men and birds 
are bipeds, and the animals quadrupeds ! ' 

' It is not to annoy you that I ask this question, 
Nagasena, but for the sake of resolving a doubt. 
There are many people in the world who are left- 
handed or squint 1 . I put that question to you, 
thinking : " Why should not also these unlucky ones 
have a chance 2 of bettering themselves ? " ' 

'An evil deed, O king, cannot be shared with 
one who has not done it, and has not consented to 
it. People convey water long distances by an aque- 
duct. But could they in the same way remove a 
great mountain of solid rock ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

'Well, just in that way can a good deed be 
shared, but a bad one cannot. And one can light 
a lamp with oil, but could one in the same way, 
O king, light it with water ? ' 

[296] ' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' Well, so is it that a good deed can be shared, but 
not an evil one. And husbandmen take water from 
a reservoir to bring their crops to maturity, but 
could they for the same purpose, O king, take 
water from the sea ? ' 



1 Vamagahino vi£akkhuki. Neither of these words are in 
the dictionaries. Hfna/i-kumburg, p. 436, says, ' who spoil what 
they take hold of, and whose eyes have lost their cunning.' 

8 Otira, which the Sinhalese renders awak&xaya; and in that 
sense the word is used at Maggkima, Nikaya I, 334. 
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'Certainly not, Sir.' 

' So again is it that though a good deed can be 
shared, an evil one cannot.' 

31. 'But, venerable Nagasena, why is that? 
Convince me of this by a reason. I am not blind, 
or unobservant. I shall understand when I have 
heard.' 

' Vice, O king, is a mean thing, virtue is great 
and grand. By its meanness vice affects l only the 
doer, but virtue by its grandeur overspreads the 
whole world of gods and men.' 

' Show me this by a metaphor.' 

' Were a tiny drop of water to fall on the ground, 
O king, would it flow on over ten leagues or 
twelve ? ' 

' Certainly not. It would only have effect 2 on 
that very spot of ground on which it fell.' 

' But why so ? ' 

' Because of its minuteness.' 

' Just so, O king, is vice minute. And by reason 
of its littleness it affects the doer only, and cannot 
possibly be shared. But if a mighty rain cloud were 
to pour out rain satisfying the surface of the earth, 
would that water spread round about ? ' 

' Certainly, Sir. That thunderstorm would fill 
up the depressions in the ground and the pools and 
ponds, and the gullies and crevices and chasms, and 
the lakes and reservoirs and wells and lotus-tanks, 
and the water would spread abroad for ten leagues 
or for twelve V 

' Pariy&diyati. See the note above at IV, 8, 23. 
■ A similar metaphor is used below, IV, 8, 55 (p. 311 of the 
Pali). 
1 This long list is made up of the two given above at pp. 35, 
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' But why so, O king ? ' 

' Because of the greatness of the storm.' 

' Just so, O king, is virtue great. And by reason 
of its abundance it can be shared by gods and 
men.' 

' Venerable Nagasena, why is it that vice is 
so limited, [297] and virtue so much more wide- 
reaching ? ' 

' Whosoever, O king, in this world gives gifts, and 
lives in righteousness, and keeps Uposatha \ he, 
glad, right glad, joyful, cheerful, happy, becomes 
filled with a sweet sense of trust and bliss, and bliss 
ruling in his heart his goodness grows still more and 
more abundantly. Like a deep pool of clear water, 
O king, and into which on one side the spring pours, 
while on the other the water flows away; so as it 
flows away it comes again, and there can be no 
failure there — so, O king, does his goodness grow 
more and more abundantly. If even through a 
hundred years, O king, a man were to keep on 
transferring 2 to others (the merit of) any good he 

259 of the Pali (Paragraphs II, 1, 10 and IV, 6, 55 of the trans- 
lation). 

1 The Buddhist Sabbath. See ' Buddhism,' pp. 140, 141. 

* Avaggeya., which the Sinhalese, p. 437, merely repeats, is 
ambiguous (literally 'cause to bend towards'). Compare <7ataka 
I, 74, 89, 108, 171 ; II, 243. In most places the meaning ' bend 
back or towards ' comes to have the secondary sense of ' re-flect.' 
But throughout this discussion there is an underlying reference 
to a very beautiful Buddhist conception that a man can transfer to 
others the merit of any good deed he has done. Thus at the end 
of a palm-leaf manuscript the copyist often adds the pious wish : 
' May the merit of my having made this copy redound to the ad- 
vantage of all men,' or words to that effect. And the preceding 
metaphor would seem to show that this must be the secondary 
sense here attached to 'causing to bend towards;' — the more he 
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had done, the more he gave it away the more would 
his goodness grow, and he would still be able to 
share it with whomsoever he would. This, O king, 
is the reason why virtue is so much the greater of 
the two. 

32. ' But on doing evil, O king, a man becomes 
filled with remorse 1 , and the heart of him who feels 
remorse cannot get away (from the thought of the 
evil he has done), it is forcibly bent back on it, 
thrown back on it, obtains no peace 2 ; miserable, 
burning, abandoned of hope, he wastes away, and 
gaining no relief from depression s , he is, as it were, 
possessed with his woe ! Just, O king, as a drop of 
water, falling on a dry river bed with its mighty 
sandbanks rising and falling in undulations along its 
crooked and shifty course, gains not in volume, but 
is swallowed up on the very spot where it fell, 
just so, O king, is a man, when he has done wrong, 
overcome with remorse, and the heart of him who 
feels remorse cannot get away from the thought of 
the evil he has done, it is forcibly bent back on it, 
thrown back on it, obtains no peace ; miserable, 
burning, abandoned of hope, he wastes away, and 
gaining no release from his depression, he is, as it 

spends (as it were) his virtue, the more remains, just as however 
much the water flows away from the spring, still quite as much 
remains, and he can still share with others that which is left. The 
doctrine of imputed righteousness is not confined to Buddhists, but 
the Buddhist theory is really quite different from the corresponding 
Western ideas, even from the Catholic doctrine of the transference 
of the righteousness of saints. 

1 So already above, III, 7, 7 (I, 128). 

3 Patilfyati patiku/ati pativa//ati na sampasiriyati. 
None of these words are in the dictionaries. 

* Na pariva</<Mate; literally ' is not dilated.' 
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were, swallowed up of his woe. This is the reason, 
O king, why vice is so mean.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the problem as to virtue and vice.] 



[dilemma the seventy-fifth. 

DREAMS.] 

33. 'Venerable Nagasena, men and women in 
this world see dreams pleasant and evil, things they 
have seen before and things they have not, things 
they have done before and things they have not, 
[208] dreams peaceful and terrible, dreams of 
matters near to them and distant from them, full of 
many shapes and innumerable colours. What is 
this that men call a dream, and who is it who 
dreams it?' 

' It is a suggestion 1 , O king, coming across the 
path of the mind which is what is called a dream. 
And there are six kinds of people who see dreams — 
the man who is of a windy humour 2 , or of a bilious 
one, or of a phlegmatic one, the man who dreams 
dreams by the influence of a god, the man who does 
so by the influence of his own habits, and the man 
who does so in the way of prognostication 8 . And 



1 Nimittam, aramunuwa in the Sinhalese, p. 438. 

* Vatiko, which Childers renders wrongly rheumatic. Wit a 
prakn'ti wu, says the Sinhalese, p. 438. 

* The Sinhalese gives the different kinds of dreams seen by 
each of these six— the first dreams of journeys through space, the 
second of fire and conflagrations, the third of water, the fourth 
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of these, O king, only the last kind of dreams is 
true ; all the rest are false.' 

34. ' Venerable Nagasena, when a man dreams 
a dream that is a prognostication, how is it ? Does 
his own mind set out itself to seek the omen, or 
does the prognostication come of its own accord into 
the path of his mind, or does some one else come 
and tell him of it ? ' 

1 His own mind does not itself seek the omen, 
neither does any one else come and tell him of it 
The prognostication comes of its own accord into 
his mind. It is like the case of a looking-glass, 
which does not go anywhere to seek for the reflec- 
tion ; neither does any one else come and put the 
reflection on to the looking-glass. But the object 
reflected comes from somewhere or other across 
the sphere over which the reflecting power of the 
looking-glass extends.' 

35. 'Venerable Nagasena, does the same mind 
which sees the dream also know : " Such and such 
a result, auspicious or terrible, will follow ? " ' 

' No, that is not so, O king. After the omen has 
occurred he tells others, and then they explain the 
meaning of it.' 

' Come, now, Nagasena, give me a simile to 
explain this.' 

' It is like the marks, O king, and pimples, and 
cutaneous eruptions which arise on a man's body to 
his profit or loss, to his fame or dishonour, to his 
praise or blame, to his happiness or woe. [299] Do 

of good or bad things according as the god is kindly or malignant, 
the fifth of what he has himself seen or heard, and the last of his 
future gain or loss. 
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in that case the pimples come because they know : 
" Such and such is the event which we shall bring 
about?"' 

1 Certainly not, Sir. But according to the place 
on which the pimples have arisen, the fortune-tellers, 
making their observations, give decision, saying : 
" Such and such will be the result." ' 

• Well, in the same way, O king, it is not the same 
mind which dreams the dream which also knows : 
" Such and such a result, conspicuous or terrible, will 
follow." But after the omen has occurred he tells 
others, and they then explain the meaning of it' 

36. 'Venerable Nigasena, when a man dreams 
a dream, is he awake or asleep ?' 

' Neither the one, O king, nor yet the other. But 
when his sleep has become light \ and he is not yet 
fully conscious 2 , in that interval it is that dreams 
are dreamt. When a man is in deep sleep, O king, 
his mind has returned home (has entered again into 
the Bhavanga) 3 , and a mind thus shut in does not 
act, and a mind hindered in its action knows not the 
evil and the good, and he who knows not * has no 
dreams. It is when the mind is active that dreams 
are dreamt. Just, O king, as in the darkness and 
gloom, where no light is, no shadow will fall even on 
the most burnished mirror, so when a man is in 
deep sleep his mind has returned into itself, and 

1 Okkante middhe ; ' like a monkey's sleep,' says Hina/i- 
kumburS. 
1 On bhavanga compare Abhidhammattha Sangaha III, 8. 

* ' Like a bird that has re-entered its nest ' is Hfna/i-kumbur£'s 
gloss. 

4 Appa/ivi^inantassa, 'does not know the distinctions be- 
tween bliss and woe (sukha dukkha vibh&ga),' says the Sin- 
halese, p. 440. 
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a mind shut in does not act, and a mind inactive 
knows not the evil and the good, and he who knows 
not does not dream. For it is when the mind is 
active that dreams are dreamt As the mirror, O 
king, are you to regard the body, as the darkness 
sleep, as the light the mind. Or again, O king, just 
as the glory of a sun veiled in fog is imperceptible, 
as its rays, though they do exist, are unable to pierce 
through, and as when its rays act not there is no 
light, so when a man is in deep sleep his mind has 
returned into itself, and a mind shut in does not act, 
and a mind inactive knows not the evil and the good, 
and he who knows not does not dream. For it is 
when the mind is active that dreams are dreamt 
As the sun, O king, are you to regard the body, as 
the veil of fog sleep, [300] as the rays the mind. 

37. ' Under two conditions, O king, is the mind 

(inactive though the body is there — when a man 

1 being in deep sleep the mind has returned into itself, 

and when the man has fallen into a trance *. The 

1 mind of a man who is awake, O king, is excited, 

\open, clear, untrammelled, and no prognostication 

occurs to one whose mind is so. Just, O king, as men 

seeking concealment avoid the man who is open, 

candid, unoccupied, and unreserved, — just so is it 

that the divine intention is not manifested to the 

wakeful man, and the man who is awake therefore 

sees no dream. Or again, O king, just as the qualities 

which lead to wisdom are found not in that brother 

whose mode of livelihood and conduct are wrong, 

who is the friend of sinners, wicked, insolent, devoid 



1 Nirodha, which the Sinhalese repeats. Probably the fourth 
Gtena, is here referred to. 
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of zeal, — just so is it that the divine intention is not 
manifested to the wakeful man, and the man who is 
awake, therefore, sees no dream.' 

38. ' Venerable Nagasena, is there a beginning, a 
middle, and an end in sleep ?' 

' Yes, O king, there is.' 

'Which then is the beginning, which the middle, 
and which the end ? ' 

4 The feeling of oppression and inability 1 in the 
body, O king, of weakness, slackness, inertness — that 
is the beginning of sleep. The light " monkey's sleep" 
in which a man still guards his scattered thoughts 2 — 
that is the middle of sleep. When the mind has 
entered into itself — that is the end of sleep. And 
it is in the middle stage, O king, in the "monkey's 
sleep " that dreams are dreamt. J ust, O king, as when 
a man self-restrained with collected thoughts, sted- 
fast in the faith, unshaken in wisdom, plunges deep 
into the woods far from the sound of strife, and 
thinks over some subtle matter, he there, tranquil 
and at peace, will master the meaning of it — just so 
a man still watchful, not fallen into sleep, but dozing 
in a " monkey's sleep," will dream a dream. [301] As 
the sound of strife, so, O king, are you to regard 
wakefulness, and as the lonely wood the " monkey's 
sleep." And as that man avoiding the sound of 
strife, keeping out of sleep, remaining in the middle 
stage, will master the meaning of that subtle matter, 
so the still watchful man, not fallen into sleep, but 
dozing in a " monkey's sleep," will dream a dream.' 

1 Onaho pariyonaho, 'obstruction, covering.' See the Tevjgga 
Sutta, § 58. 

* Voki»«aka»uaggati. « Destroys sleep by scattered thoughts,' 
says the Sinhalese, p. 441. 

[3«] M 
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' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to dreams 1 .] 



[DILEMMA THE SEVENTY-SIXTH. 
PREMATURE DEATH.] 

39. 'Venerable Nagasena, when beings die, do 
they all die in fullness of time, or do some die out 
of due season ? ' 

' There is such a thing, O king, as death at the 
due time, and such a thing as premature death.' 

' Then who are they whose decease is at the due 
time, and who are they whose decease is premature ?' 

' Have you ever noticed, O king, in the case of 
mango trees or 6ambu trees or other fruit-bearing 
trees, that their fruits fall both when they are ripe 
and when they are not ripe ? ' 

' Yes, I have.' 

' Well, those fallen fruits, do they all fall at the 
due time, or do some fall prematurely ? ' 

' Such of those fruits, Nagasena, as are ripe and 
mature 2 when they fall, fall in fullness of time. But 
of the rest some fall because they are bored into by 
worms, some because they are knocked down by a 

1 It is not known whether the whole of this theory of dreams 
is taken from the Pi/akas, or whether it is an expansion of views 
there suggested. But the germs of the theory are certainly in 
the Pi/akas. Thus the Buddha is made at Magghima. Nikiya I, 
249, 250 to say of himself that in his midday sleep he was neither 
stupefied nor the contrary (neither sammulho nor asammulho), 
which comes very near to the ' monkey's sleep ' referred to through- 
out this dilemma. 

* Vilinani, wilikun wu says Hina/i-kumbure' (p. 442). 
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long stick, some because they are blown down by 
the wind, some because they have become rotten — 
and all these fall out of due season 1 .' 

' Just so, O king, those men who die of the effect 
of old age, they die in fullness of time. But of the 
rest some die of the dire effect of the Karma (of 
evil deeds), some of excessive journeying 2 , some of 
excessive activity.' 

40. 'Venerable Nagasena, those who die of Karma, 
or of journeying, or of activity, or of old age, they 
all die in fullness of time : and even he who dies in 
the womb, that is his appointed time, so that he too 
dies in fullness of time ; and so of him who dies in 
the birth chamber [302], or when he is a month old, 
or at any age up to a hundred years. It is always 
his appointed time, and it is in the fullness of time 
that he dies. So, Nagasena, there is no such thing 
as death out of due season. For all who die, die at 
the appointed time.' 

' There are seven kinds of persons, O king, who, 
there being still a portion of their appointed age to 
run, die out of time. And which are the seven? 
The starving man, O king, who can get no food, 
whose inwards are consumed 3 — and the thirsty man 
who can get no water, whose heart is dried up — and 
the man bitten by a snake, who, when consumed by 
the fierce energy of poison, can find no cure — and 
he who has taken poison, and when all his limbs are 

1 This simile has already been used above, IV, 3, 7 (I, 235). 

2 Gati-patiba/M, gamana bahulyatawen says the Sin- 
halese. 

* Upahat-abbhantaro, 'whose interior is burnt by the fierce- 
ness of the stomach fire' (^aMarSgni-gahawi), says Hlna/i-kum- 
burS, p. 443. 

M 2 
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burning, is unable to procure medicine — and one 
fallen into fire, who when he is aflame, can find no 
means of putting out the fire — and he who having 
fallen into water can find no firm ground to stand 
on — and the man wounded by a dart, who in his 
illness can find no surgeon — all these seven, there 
being still a portion of their appointed time to run, 
die out of due season. And herein (in all these 
seven cases) I declare that they are all of one nature 1 . 
In eight ways, O king, does the death of mortals 
take place — through excess of windy humour, or of 
bilious humour, or of phlegmatic humour, through 
the adverse union of these three, through variations 
in temperature, through inequality in protection, 
through (medical) treatment, and through the work- 
ing of Karma *. And of these, O king, it is only 
death by the working of Karma that is death at the 
due season, all the rest are cases of death out of due 
season. For it is said : 

" By hunger, thirst, by poison, and by bites, 
Burnt, drowned, or slain, men out of time do die ; 
By the three humours, and by three combined, 
By heats, by inequalities, by aids, 
By all these seven men die out of time 3 ." 

41. [303] ' But there are some men, O king, who 
die through the working of some evil deed or other 
they have committed in a former birth. And of 



1 Hfna/i-kumburS had apparently a different reading (perhaps 
ekawzse na vadami). For he translates, p. 444, 'In this death 
I do not say that there is one cause.' 

' As was noticed above on p. 112 (of the Pali), some of these 
medical terms are very uncertain, and the Sinhalese gives no help. 

' Not traced in the Pi/akas. 
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these, O king, whosoever has starved others to 
death, after having been himself through many 
hundreds of thousands of years tormented by hunger, 
famished, exhausted, emaciated, and withered of 
heart, dried up, wasted away, heated, and all on fire 
within, will, either as youth or man or old man, die 
of hunger too. And that death will be to him a 
death at the appointed time *. Whosoever has put 
others to death by thirst, after having through many 
hundreds of thousands of years become a Preta 
consumed by thirst, thin and miserable, will himself 
too, either as youth or man or old man, die of thirst. 
And that death will be to him a death at the 
appointed time. Whosoever has put others to 
death by having them bitten by snakes, will, after 
wandering through many hundreds of thousands of 
years from existence to existence, in which he is 
constantly bitten by boa constrictors and black 
snakes, himself too, either as youth or man or old 
man, die of snake bite. And that will be to him 
a death at the appointed time. Whosoever has 
put others to death by poison will, after existing for 
many hundreds of thousands of years with burning 
limbs and broken body, and exhaling the odour of 
a corpse, himself too, either as youth or man or old 
man, die of poison. And that will be to him a death 
at the appointed time. Whosoever has put others 
to death by fire, he having wandered from purgatory 2 
to purgatory, from one mass of burning charcoal to 



1 SamSyiko, 'timely,' but Childers says 'temporary,' and we 
have had the word above (p. 3 2 of the Pali) in the sense of ' re- 
ligious.' The Sinhalese, p. 445, repeats the word. 

* Yama-visay a, ' abode of the god of death.' 
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another, with burning and tortured limbs, for many 
hundreds of thousands of years, will himself too, 
either as youth or man or old man, be burnt to 
death. And that will be to him a death at the 
appointed time. Whosoever has put others to death 
by drowning, he having suffered many hundreds of 
thousands of years as a being disabled, ruined, 
broken, weak in limb, and anxious in heart, will 
himself too, either as youth or man or old man, die 
by drowning. And that will be to him a death at 
the appointed time. Whosoever has put others to 
death by the sword, [304] he having suffered for 
many hundreds of thousands of years (in repeated 
births as an animal) from cuts and wounds and 
blows and bruises, or (when born as a man) ever 
destroyed by weapons 1 , will himself too, either 
as youth or man or old man, perish by the sword. 
And that will be to him a death at the appointed 
time.' 

42. ' Venerable Nagasena, the death out of due 
time that you also speak of — come now, tell me the 
reason for that.' 

• As a great and mighty fire, O king, on to which 
dry grass and sticks and branches and leaves have 
been heaped, will nevertheless, when this its food 
has been consumed, die out by the exhaustion of the 
fuel. Yet such a fire is said to have gone out in 
fullness of time, without any calamity or accident 
(having happened to it). Just so, O king, the man 
who, when he has lived many thousands of days, 
when he is old and stricken in years, dies at last of 

1 Sarnahato. Compare above, pp. 181, 254 of the Pali, and 
Maxima Nikaya I, 337. 
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old age, without any calamity or accident having 
happened to him, is said to have reached death in 
the fullness of time. But if there were a great 
and mighty fire, O king, on to which dry grass 
and sticks and branches and leaves had been 
heaped, then if a mighty rain cloud were to pour 
out rain upon it, and it were thus to be put out, 
even before the fuel was consumed, could it be 
said, O king, that that great fire had gone out in 
fullness of time ? ' 

' No, Sir, it could not' 

' But wherein would the second fire differ, in its 
nature, from the first ? ' 

' The second one, Sir, which suffered from the 
onset of the rain — that fire would have gone out 
before its time.' 

'Just so, O king, whosoever dies before his time 
does so in consequence of suffering from the attack 
of some disease, — from excess of windy humour, or 
of bilious humour, or of phlegmatic humour, or from 
the union of the three, or from variations in tem- 
perature, or from inequality in protection, or from 
treatment, or from hunger, or from thirst, or from 
fire, or from water, or from the sword. This, O 
king, is the reason why there is such a thing as 
dying before one's time. 

43. ' Or again, O king, it is like a mighty storm cloud 
which, rising up into the heavens, should pour out 
rain, filling the valleys and the plains. That cloud 
would be said to have rained without calamity or 
accident. Just so, O king, the man who after having 
lived long, dies at last, when he is old and well 
stricken in years, without any calamity or accident 
having happened to him, of old age, is said to have 
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reached death in the fullness of time. [305] But if, 
O king, a mighty storm cloud were to rise up into 
the heavens, and as it did so were to be dissipated 
by a mighty wind, could it be said, O king, that that 
cloud had perished in due time ? ' 

' No, Sir, it could not.' 

' But wherein would the second cloud differ, in its 
nature, from the first ? ' 

' The second one, Sir, which suffered from the 
onset of the whirlwind, would have been dissipated 
before its time.' 

' Just so, O king, whosoever dies before his time 
does so in consequence of suffering from the attack 
of some disease, — from excess of windy humour, or 
of bilious humour, or of phlegmatic humour, or from 
the union of the three, or from variations in tem- 
perature, or from inequality in protection, or from 
treatment, or from hunger, or from thirst, or from 
fire, or from water, or from the sword. This, O 
king, is the reason why there is such a thing as 
dying before one's time. 

44. ' Or again, O king, it is like a powerful and 
deadly snake, which being angered should bite a 
man, and to him that poison, no impediment and 
no accident happening to it, should bring death. That 
poison would be said, without impediment or acci- 
dent, to have reached its aim. Just so, O king, the 
man who, having lived long, dies at last, when he is 
old and well stricken in years, without any calamity 
or accident having happened to him, of old age, he 
is said to have reached, unimpeded and uninter- 
rupted, to the goal of his life, to have died in the 
fullness of time. But if a snake charmer were to 
give a drug to the man while he was suffering from 
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the bite, and thus get rid of the poison, could it be 
said that the poison was removed in the fullness 
of time?' 

' No, Sir, it could not.' 

' But wherein, O king, would the second poison 
differ, in its nature, from the first ? ' 

' The second one, Sir, which was acted upon by 
the introduction of the drug, would have been 
removed before its end was attained.' 

' Just so, O king, whosoever dies before his time 
does so in consequence of suffering from the attack 
of some disease, — from excess of windy humour, or 
of bilious humour, or of phlegmatic humour, or from 
the union of the three, or from variations in tem- 
perature, or from inequality in protection, or from 
treatment, or from hunger, or from thirst, or from 
fire, or from water, or from the sword. This, O 
king, is the reason why there is such a thing as 
dying before one's time. 

45. ' Or again, O king, it is like the arrow dis- 
charged by an archer. [306] If that arrow should 
go to the very end of the line of the path along 
which it was natural for it to go, then it would 
be said to have reached that aim, without let or 
hindrance. Just so, O king, the man who, having 
lived long, dies at last, when he is old and well 
stricken in years, without any calamity or accident 
having happened to him, of old age, is said to have 
reached death, unimpeded and uninterrupted, in 
the fullness of time. But if, at the moment when 
the archer was discharging the arrow, some one 
should catch hold of it, could that arrow be said to 
have reached the end of the line of the path along 
which it was shot ? ' 
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' No, Sir, it could not' 

' But wherein, O king, would the second arrow 
differ, in its nature, from the first ? ' 

' By the seizure which intervened, Sir, the course 
of the second arrow was arrested.' 

' Just so, O king, whosoever dies before his time 
does so in consequence of suffering from the attack 
of some disease, — from excess of windy humour, or 
of bilious humour, or of phlegmatic humour, or from 
the union of the three, or from variations in tem- 
perature, or from inequality in protection, or from 
treatment, or from hunger, or from thirst, or from 
fire, or from water, or from the sword. This, O 
king, is the reason why there is such a thing as 
dying before one's time. 

46. ' Or again, O king, it is like the brazen vessel 
which a man should strike. And by his striking 
thereof a note should be produced, and sound to the 
very end of the line of the path along which it was 
its nature to sound. It would then be said to have 
reached that aim without let or hindrance. Just so, 
O king, the man who, having lived long, dies at last, 
when he is old and well stricken in years, without 
any calamity or accident having happened to him, 
of old age, is said to have reached death, without let 
or hindrance, in the fullness of time. But if a man 
were to strike a brazen vessel, and by his striking 
thereof a note should be produced, but some one, 
before it had reached any distance, were to touch 
the vessel, and at his touching thereof the sound 
should cease, could then that sound be said to have 
reached the end of the line of the path along which 
it was its nature to sound ?' 

' No, Sir, it could not.' 
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' But wherein, O king, would the second sound 
differ, in its nature, from the first ? ' 

'By the touching which intervened, Sir, that 
sound was suppressed 1 .' 

[307] ' Just so, O king, whosoever dies before his 
time does so in consequence of suffering from the 
attack of some disease, — from excess of windy humour, 
or of bilious humour, or of phlegmatic humour, or 
from the union of the three, or from variations in 
temperature, or from inequality in protection, or 
from treatment, or from hunger, or from thirst, or 
from fire, or from water, or from the sword. This, 
O king, is the reason why there is such a thing 
as dying before one's time. 

47. 'Or again, O king, it is like the corn seed 
which had sprung up well in the field, and by means 
of a plentiful downpour of rain had become well 
laden far and wide 2 with many seeds, and had sur- 
vived in safety to the time of standing crops, that 
corn would be said to have reached, without let or 
hindrance, to its due season. Just so, O king, the 
man who, having lived long, dies at last, when he is 
old and well stricken in years, without any calamity 
or accident having happened to him, of old age, is 
said to have reached death, without let or hindrance, 
in the fullness of time. But if that corn, after it 
had sprung up well in the field, should, deprived of 
water, die, could it be said to have reached its due 
season ? ' 



1 Uparato, for which Hina/i-kumbur&, p. 449, has upahata 
wtyceyi. 

* Otaka-vitaka-4ki»»a. Ghawayawft pata/awft akir«»a- 
wft says the Sinhalese. 
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' No, Sir, it could not' 

' But wherein, O king, would the second crop 
differ, in its nature, from the first ? ' 

' Oppressed by the heat which intervened, that 
crop, Sir, perished.' 

'Just so, O king, whosoever dies before his time 
does so in consequence of suffering from the attack 
of some disease, — from excess of windy humour, or 
of bilious humour, or of phlegmatic humour, or from 
the union of the three, or from variations in tem- 
perature, or from inequality in protection, or from 
treatment, or from hunger, or from thirst, or from 
fire, or from water, or from the sword. This, O 
king, is the reason why there is such a thing as 
dying before one's time. 

48. ' And have you ever heard, O king, of a 
young crop that, after it had come to ear, worms 
sprung up and destroyed down to the roots ? ' 

' We have both heard of such a thing, Sir, and 
have seen it, too.' 

' Well, O king, was that crop destroyed in season, 
or out of season ? ' 

' Out of season, Sir. For surely if worms had 
not destroyed the crop it would have survived to 
harvest time.' 

' What then, O king ! on a disaster intervening 
the crop is lost, but if no injury is done it, it survives 
to the harvest ? ' 

' That is so, Sir.' 

[308] ' Just so, O king, whosoever dies before his 
time does so in consequence of suffering from the 
attack of some disease, — from excess of windy humoui , 
or of bilious humour, or of phlegmatic humour, or 
from the union of the three, or from variations in 
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temperature, or from inequality in protection, or 
from treatment, or from hunger, or from thirst, or 
from fire, or from water, or from the sword. This, 
O king, is the reason why there is such a thing 
as dying before one's time. 

49. ' And have you ever heard, O king, of a crop 
that had grown, and was bent down by the weight 
of the grains of corn, the ears having duly formed \ 
when a so-called Karaka rain (hail-storm) 2 falling 
on it, destroyed it ? ' 

' We have both heard of such a thing, Sir, and 
have seen it, too.' 

' Well, O king ! would you say the crop was 
destroyed in season or out of season ? ' 

' Out of season, Sir. For if the hail-storm had 
not come the crop would have lasted to harvest time.' 

' What then, O king ! on a disaster intervening 
the crop is lost, but if no injury is done it, it 
survives to the harvest ? ' 

' That is so, Sir.' 

' Just so, O king, whosoever dies before his time 
does so in consequence of suffering from the attack 
of some disease, — from excess of windy humour, or 
of bilious humour, or of phlegmatic humour, or from 
the union of the three, or from variations in tem- 
perature, or from inequality in protection, or from 
treatment, or from hunger, or from thirst, or from 
fire, or from water, or from the sword. This, O 



1 MaS^arita-patte, which the Sinhalese renders karal patra 
cettawu. 

* Karaka-vassaw is pSfina-warsha in the Sinhalese. If 
karaka originally meant 'hard shell,' it could have reached its 
ordinary meaning of ' water-pot,' from the fact that an empty half 
of a cocoa-nut shell is the most common form of cup. 
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king, is the reason why there is such a thing as 
dying before one's time.' 

50. ' Most wonderful, Nigasena, most strange ! 
Right well have you explained, by reason and by 
simile, how it is that people die before their time. 
That there is such a thing as premature death have 
you made clear and plain and evident 1 . A thoughtless 
man even, Nigasena, a puzzle-headed fellow, could 
by any one of your comparisons have come to the 
conclusion that premature deaths do occur ; — [309] 
how much more an able man ! I was convinced 
already, Sir, by the first of your similes, that such 
deaths happen, but nevertheless, out of the wish to 
hear still further and further solutions, I would not 
give in.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to premature 
deaths.] 



[dilemma the seventh-seventh, 
wonders at the grave.] 

51. 'Venerable Nagasena, are there wonders at 
the ATetiyas (the mounds raised over the ashes) 
of all who have passed entirely away (of all the 
Arahats deceased) 2 ? ' 

' Of some, O king, but not of others.' 
' But of which, Sir, is this the case, and of which 
not?' 



1 Vibhutaw kataw is rendered prasiddha karana laddeya 
in the Sinhalese, p. 451. 

* Parinibbutanam. The words in brackets are Hina/i-kum- 
burg's gloss. ' Of all who have been entirely set free ' is an alter- 
native, and perhaps a better, rendering. 
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' It is by the stedfast resolve, O king, of three 
kinds of people, that wonders take place at the 
Aetiya of some person deceased who has been 
entirely set free. And who are the three ? In the 
first place, O king, an Arahat, when still alive, may, 
out of pity for gods and men, make the resolve : 
" Let there be such and such wonders at my 
Aetiya 1 ." Then, by reason of his resolve, wonders 
happen there. Thus is it that wonders occur by 
the resolve of an Arahat at the Aetiya of one 
entirely set free. 

' And again, O king, the gods, out of pity for 
men, show wonders at the Aetiya of one who has 
been entirely set free, thinking : " By this wonder 
may the true faith remain always established on 
the earth, and may mankind, believing, grow in 
grace!" Thus is it that wonders occur by the 
resolve of a god at the Aetiya of one entirely 
set free. 

'And again, O king, some woman or some man 
of believing heart, able, intelligent, wise, endowed 
with insight, may deliberately take perfumes, or 
a garland, or a cloth, and place it on the Aetiya, 
making the resolve : " May such and such a wonder 
take place ! " Thus is it that wonders occur by 
the resolve of human beings at the Aetiya of 
one entirely set free. 

52. ' These, O king, are the three kinds of people 
by whose stedfast resolve wonders take place at 
the Aetiyas of Arahats deceased. And if there has 
been no such resolve, O king, by one of these, then 



1 Mr. Trenckner prints evam-nama as qualifying JSTetiya. The 
Sinhalese, p. 451, takes it as I have rendered. 
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is there no wonder at the A'etiya even of one whose 
asavas had been destroyed, who had attained to the 
sixfold insight, who was master of himself. And if 
there be no such wonder, then, O king, [310] one 
should call to mind the purity of conduct one has 
seen 1 , and draw in trusting faith the conclusion : 
" Verily, this child of the Buddhas has been entirely 
set free!"' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to wonders 
at the grave.] 



[dilemma the seventy-eighth, 
conversion and conduct.] 

53. ' Venerable Nagasena, those who regulate 
their lives aright — do they all attain to insight 
into the Truth, or are there some of them who 
do not?' 

'Some do, O king, and some do not.' 
' Then which do, Sir, and which do not ? ' 
' He who is born as an animal, O king, even 
though he regulate his life aright, will not attain 
to insight into the Truth, nor he who is born in 

1 These words are very ambiguous, and unfortunately the Sin- 
halese (p. 452), though much expanded, is equally so. The kind 
of wonder referred to throughout the dilemma is also doubtful. 
The only one of the kind mentioned, so far as I know, in the 
Pi/akas is that referred to in the ' Book of the Great Decease,' V, 
26, where the placing of garlands on a JPetiya produces calm in 
the heart. But it is difficult to believe that our author had merely 
a spiritual experience of this kind in his thoughts. The whole dis- 
cussion points rather to the late date at which he wrote. 
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the Preta world, nor he who holds wrong views, 
nor the deceitful man (> nor he who has slain his 
mother, or his father, or an Arahat, nor he who has 
raised up a schism in the Order, nor he who has shed 
a Buddha's blood, nor he who has furtively attached 
himself to the Order 1 , nor he who has become a 
pervert 2 , nor he who has violated a sister of the 
Order, nor he who, having been guilty of one or other 
of the thirteen grievous offences 8 , has not been 
rehabilitated, nor a eunuch, nor an hermaphrodite — 
and whosoever is a human child under seven years 
of age, even though he regulate his life aright, will 
not attain to insight into the Truth. To these 
sixteen individuals there is no attainment of in- 
sight, O king, even though they regulate their life 
aright.' 

54. ' Venerable Nagasena, there may or may not 
be a possibility of insight to the fifteen you have 
first singled out for opposition 4 . But what is the 
reason why an infant, one under seven years of age, 
should not, even though he regulate his life aright, 
attain to insight ? Therein there is still a puzzle 
left. For is it not admitted that in a child there 
is not passion, neither malice, nor dullness, nor 
pride, nor heresy, nor discontent, nor lustful 
thoughts ? Being undefiled by sin, that which we 
call an infant is fit and ready (to the attainment 

1 Theyya-sawvasaka. See Mahavagga I, 69, 4. 

* Titthiya-pakkantaka, 'gone over to the Titthiyas.' 

* Garukapatti, which Hina/i-kumburS takes to be equivalent 
to the Saraghadisesa offences. This is doubtless correct, and the 
use of the phrase in that sense is a sign of our author's later date. 

4 Viruddha, 'placed in a class' (wcedcerum wu), says the 
Sinhalese, p. 453. It is literally 'opposed,' and the idiom is 
curious. 

[36] N 
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even of Arahatship — how much more) 1 .is he 
worthy to penetrate at a glance into the four 
truths!' 

' The following is the reason, O king, for my 
saying [311] that an infant, even though he regulate 
his life aright, cannot attain to insight. If, O king, 
one under seven years of age could feel passion 
about things exciting to passion, could go wrong in 
things leading to iniquity, could be befooled in 
matters that mislead, could be maddened as to 
things that infatuate, could understand a heresy, could 
distinguish between content and discontent, could 
think out virtue and vice, then might insight be 
possible to him. But the mind of one under seven 
years of age, O king, is powerless and weak, 
mean, small, slight, obscure, and dull, whereas the 
essential principle of Nirva#a is transcendental, im- 
portant, weighty, wide - reaching, and extensive. 
Therefore is it, O king, that the infant, with so im- 
perfect a mind, is unable to grasp an idea so great. 
It is like the case of Sineru, O king, the king of the 
mountains, heavy and ponderous, wide-reaching and 
mighty as it is, — could now a man, by his ordinary 
strength and power and energy, root that mountain 
up*?* 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' But why not ? ' 

' Because of the weakness of the man, and 
because of the mightiness of Sineru, the mountain 
king.' 



1 The words in brackets are added from the Sinhalese. 
* Similar metaphors have already been used in the 71st Dilemma 
(p. 283 of the Pali) and in the 74th Dilemma (p. 295 of the Pali). 
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'Just so, O king, is the relation of the infant's 
mind to Nirvana 1 . 

55. ' And again, it is like the broad earth, O king, 
long and wide, great in expanse and extension, large 
and mighty — would now a tiny drop of water be 
able to wet and turn to mud that broad earth 2 ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' But why not, O king ? ' 

' Because of the minuteness of the drop of 
water, and because of the greatness of the broad 
earth.' 

'Just so, O king, is the relation of the infant's 
mind to Nirvana. 

[312] 56. ' Or again, O king, suppose there were 
weak and powerless, minute, tiny, limited, and dull 
fire — would it be possible, with so insignificant a 
fire, to overcome darkness and make light appear 
over the whole world of gods and men ?' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

'But why not, O king?' 

' Because of the dullness of the fire, and because 
of the greatness of the world.' 

' Just so, O king, the mind of one under seven 
years of age is powerless and weak, limited, insig- 
nificant, obscure, and dull ; it is veiled, moreover, 
with the thick darkness of ignorance. Hard would 
it be, therefore, for it to shine forth with the light of 
knowledge. And that is the reason, O king, why to 
an infant, to one under seven years of age, even 
though he order his conduct aright, there can be no 
attainment of insight into the Truth. 

1 In the text the whole comparison is repeated. 
* For a similar metaphor see above, IV, 8, 31 (p. 206 of the 
Pali). 

N 2 
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57. 'Or again, O king, suppose there were a 
Silaka 1 , minute in the measure of its body, and 
rendered lean by disease, and it on seeing an elephant 
king, which showed the signs of rut in three places, 
and was nine cubits in length, and three in breadth, 
and ten in girth, and seven in height 2 , coming to its 
lair, were to begin to drag the elephant towards it 
with the view of swallowing it — now would the 
Silaka, O king, be able to do so 3 ? ' 

' Certainly not, Sir.' 

' But why not, O king ? ' 

' Because of the minuteness of the Salaka's 
body, and because of the magnitude of the elephant 
king.' 

' Just so, O king, the mind of one under seven 
years of age is powerless and weak, limited, insig- 
nificant, obscure, and dull. Grand and tran- 
scendental is the ambrosial essence of Nirva»a 4 . 
With that mind so powerless and weak, so limited, 
insignificant, obscure, and dull, he cannot penetrate 
into the grand and transcendental essence of Nir- 

1 It is unknown what this kimi (insect, vermin, small creature) 
is, and it is not mentioned elsewhere. Surruta mentions a fari- 
kamukha insect, and as in one rare word at least, which the Pali 
translator did not sufficiently understand to restore to the ordinary 
Pali form (kalasi for karisi, see above, I, xxiii), we find la stood 
in our author's dialect for ri, there may be some connection be- 
tween the two. It would be particularly interesting to be able to 
determine the species and habitat of this creature, as it might throw 
some light on the district in which our author flourished. 

* These measurements differ slightly from those given above, 
IV, 8, 14 (p. 282 of the Pali), for a fine elephant. 

. * Compare the tale of the frog who wanted to swallow the bull 
in JSsop's fables (not yet traced in the (Tatakas). Is the Silaka 
a kind of frog, much smaller than ours ? 

* So Hinari-kumburS, p. 455. 
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va#a. And that is the reason, O king, why to an 
infant, one under seven years of age, even though 
he order his conduct aright, there can be no attain- 
ment to insight of the Truth.' 

'Very good, Nagasena! That is so, and I 
accept it as you say.' 



[Here ends the dilemma on conversion and 
conduct.] 



[dilemma the seventy-ninth. 

the pain of nirvana 1 .] 

[313] 58. 'Venerable Nagasena, how is it? Is 
Nirv&wa all bliss, or is it partly pain 2 ? ' 

1 The following pages will seem only so much verbiage, and 
will convey no idea to a European reader, unless he realises that 
the Nirvana discussed is of course not a salvation to be enjoyed 
by a 'soul' after death, and in some other world; but a state of 
mind to be realised and enjoyed by a man here, on this 
earth, in this life, and in this life only. 

Though I had pointed this out already in 1876 the animistic 
interpretation of Nirva«a is still the prevalent one, and still con- 
tinues to lead to endless confusion. Why is it then, the reader 
may ask, that our author does not contradict the Christian inter- 
pretation of the Buddhist summum bonum in so many words? 
Simply because it never occurred to him as possible. It was 
probably even as inconceivable to him as the Buddhist interpre- 
tation of it seems to be to most Western writers. 

* This dilemma and the next have been translated into French 
in the 'Revue de l'histoire des Religions' for 1885 (vol.xi, pp. 336 
and following). The author's name being given as Mr. Lewis da 
Sylva, of Colombo, the article as it stands is presumably a trans- 
lation into French, made in Paris, of Mr. da Sylva's version in 
English from the Sinhalese, which may account for the fact that 
there is scarcely a sentence which is not misleading. 
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' Nirva«a is all bliss, O king. There is no inter- 
mingling of pain in it' 

' That, Sir, is a saying we cannot believe — 
that Nirva»a is all bliss. On this point, Nagasena, 
we maintain that Nirvana must be alloyed with pain. 
And there is a reason for our adopting that view. 
What is that reason ? Those, Nagasena, who seek 
after Nirva«a are seen to practise exertion and 
application both of body and of mind, restraint in 
standing, walking, sitting, lying, and eating, sup- 
pression of sleep, subjugation of the organs of sense, 
renunciation of wealth and corn, of dear relatives 
and friends. But all those who are joyful and 
happy in the world take delight in, are devoted to, 
the five pleasures of sense — they practise and 
delight their eyes in many kinds of pleasurable 
forms, such as at any time they like the best — they 
practise and delight their ears in many kinds of 
pleasurable sounds of revelry and song, such as at 
any time they like the best — they practise and 
delight their sense of smell with many kinds of 
perfumes of flowers, and fruits, and leaves, and bark, 
and roots, and sap, such as at any time they like the 
best — they practise and delight their tongue with 
many kinds of pleasurable tastes of hard foods and 
of soft, of syrups, drinks, and beverages, such as at 
any time they like the best — they practise and 
delight their sense of touch with many kinds of 
pleasurable feelings, tender and delicate, exquisite 
and soft, such as at any time they like the best — 
they practise and delight their minds with many sorts 
of conceptions and ideas, pure and impure, good 
and bad, such as at any time they like the best. 
You, on the other hand, put a stop to and destroy, 
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maim and mangle, put a drag on and restrain the 
development of your eye, and ear, and nose, and 
tongue, and body, and mind. Therefore is your 
body afflicted and your mind afflicted too, and your 
body being afflicted you feel bodily discomfort and 
pain, and your minds being afflicted you feel mental 
discomfort too and pain. Did not even Magandiya, 
the ascetic, find fault with the Blessed One, and 
say 1 : [314] " The Sama#a Gotama is a destroyer 
of increase 2 ?'" 

59. ' Nirva#a, O king, has no pain in it It is 
bliss unalloyed. When you, O king, maintain that 
Nirva#a is painful, that which you call " painful " is 
not Nirvawa. It is the preliminary stage to the 
realisation of Nirva»a, it is the process of seeking 
after Nirv4»a. Nirva»a itself is bliss pure and 
simple, there is no pain mixed with it. And I will 
give you an explanation of this. Is there such a 
thing, O king, as the bliss of sovranty which kings 
enjoy ? ' 

' Most certainly.' 

' And is there no pain, O king, mingled with that 
bliss?' 

' No, Sir.' 

'But surely then, O king, why is it that when 
their frontier provinces have broken out in revolt, the 
kings, to the end that they may bring the inhabitants 
of those provinces into subjection again, leave their 
homes, attended by their ministers and chiefs, their 

1 In the Magandiya Sutta, No. 75 in the Ma^yAima Nikaya, 
where the speech will be found at I, 502. 

1 Bhutahai/te. See Mr. Trenckner's valuable note. Hfna/i- 
kumbure, p. 456, quotes the Pali, reading Bhutahu, and rendering 
it 'anabhiwr*'ddhi-kara«ayek. 
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soldiers and their guards, and marching over ground 
even and uneven, tormented the while by gnats and 
mosquitoes and hot winds, engage in fierce fights, 
and suffer the presentiment of death ? ' 

' That, venerable Nagasena, is not what is called 
the bliss of sovranty. It is only the preliminary 
stage in the pursuit of that bliss. It is after 
they have thus, in pain, sought after sovranty, 
that they enjoy the bliss thereof. And thus that 
bliss, Nagasena, is itself unmixed with pain, for 
the bliss of sovranty is one thing, and the pain 
another.' 

'Just so, O king, is Nirva«a all bliss, and there is 
no pain mingled with it. Those who are in quest 
of Nirvawa afflict their minds and bodies it is true, 
restrain themselves in standing, walking, sitting, 
lying, and in food, suppress their sleep, keep their 
senses in subjection, abandon their very body and 
their life. But it is after they have thus, in pain, 
sought after Nirva»a, that they enjoy the Nirva»a 
which is bliss unalloyed — as kings do the bliss of 
sovranty after their foes have been put down. 
Thus is it, O king, that Nirvawa is all bliss, and 
there is no pain mingled with it. For Nirva«a is 
one thing, and the pain another. 

[315] 60. 'And hear another explanation, O king, 
of the same thing. Is there such a thing, O king, 
as the bliss of knowledge which those teachers have 
who have passed through their course ?' 

' Yes, Sir, there is.' 

'Well, is that bliss of knowledge alloyed with 
pain ? ' 

'No.' 

' What then, O king, is the good of their afflicting 
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themselves by bowing down before and standing up 
in the presence of their teachers ; by drawing water, 
and sweeping out the cell, and placing tooth-sticks 
and washing-water ready; by living upon scraps left 
over ; by doing service in shampooing, and bathing, 
and washing of the feet ; by suppressing their own 
will, and acting according to the will of others ; by 
sleeping in discomfort, and feeding on distasteful 
food?' 

' That, Nagasena, is not the bliss of knowledge, it 
is a preliminary stage in the pursuit thereof. It is 
after the teachers have, in pain, sought after know- 
ledge, that they enjoy its bliss. Thus is it, Nagasena, 
that the bliss of knowledge is unalloyed with pain. 
For that bliss of knowledge is one thing, and the 
pain another.' 

4 Just so, O king, is Nirva«a all bliss, and there is 
no pain mingled with it. Those who are in quest of 
Nirva#a afflict their minds and bodies it is true, 
restrain themselves in standing, walking, sitting 
lying, and in food, suppress their sleep, keep their 
senses in subjection, abandon their very body and 
their life. But it is after they have thus, in pain, 
sought after Nirvawa, that they enjoy the Nir- 
vana which is bliss unalloyed — as teachers do the 
bliss of knowledge. Thus is it, O king, that 
Nirva«a is all bliss, and there is no pain mingled 
with it. For Nirvana is one thing, and the pain 
another.' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the dilemma as to the pain of 
Nirva«a.] 
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[dilemma THE EIGHTIETH. 
THE OUTWARD FORM OF NIRVAiVA.] 

61. 'Venerable Nagasena, this Nirva«a that you 
are always talking of — can you make clear by meta- 
phor, or explanation, or reason, or argument, the 
form, or figure, or duration 1 , or measure of it ? ' 

[316] ' Nirva«a, O king, has nothing similar to 
it. By no metaphor, or explanation, or reason, or 
argument can its form, or figure, or duration, or 
measure be made clear.' 

'That I cannot believe, Nagasena, — that of 
Nirva«a, which really after all is a condition that 
exists *, it should be so impossible in any way to 
make us understand either the form, or figure, or 
duration, or measure! Give me some explanation 
of this.' 

62. 'Very well, O king, I will do so. Is there 
such a thing, O king, as the great ocean ? ' 

' Yes, the ocean exists.' 

' Well, suppose some one were to ask you, saying : 
" How much water is there, your majesty, in the sea, 
and how many are the creatures that dwell therein ?" 
When that question had been put, how would you 
answer him ? ' 

' I should reply thus to such a question : " My 
good fellow ! this is an unaskable thing that you 
ask me. No one ought to ask such a question. It 

1 So the Pfili (vayam). But the Sinhalese has wisaya, 'dwell- 
ing-place/ throughout §§56 and 57. 

9 Atthi-dhammassa nibbdnassa. The Sinhalese, p. 459, 
translates 'the form, &c, of the quality (dharma) of Nirvana' — 
as if the Pali were nibbina-dhammassa. But see next page, 
note 2. 
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is a point that should be left alone. The physicists x 
have never examined into the ocean in that way. 
And no one can measure the water there, or count 
the creatures who dwell therein." Thus, Sir, should 
I make reply.' 

63. ' But why, O king, would you make such a 
reply about the ocean which, after all, is really an 
existing condition of things 2 . Ought you not rather 
to count and tell him, saying : " So and so much is 
the water in the sea, and so and so many are the 
creatures that dwell therein?" ' 

' That would be impossible, Sir. The question is 
beyond one's power.' 

' As impossible as it is, O king, to tell the measure 
of the water in the sea, or the number of the crea- 
tures dwelling therein, though after all the sea exists, 
so impossible is it in any of the ways you suggest 
to tell the form, or figure, or duration, or measure of 
Nirva#a, though after all it is a condition that does 
exist. [817] And even, O king, if one of magical 
powers, master over mind, were to be able to count 
the water and the creatures in the sea, even he could 
not tell the form or the figure, the duration or the 
measure of Nirvawa. 

64. ' And hear another explanation of the same 
thing, O king. Are there, O king, among the gods 
certain of them called " The Formless Ones 8 ? " ' 

1 Lokakkhfiyika, 'those who have in former days enquired 
into and described the world,' says the Sinhalese. 

* Atthidhammassa again, which Hina/i-kumbure 1 now renders 
oeti swabhawawd. ' Pourquoi rdponds-tu ainsi au sujet de l'&at 
naturel du grand oce'an,' says the French. (Compare above, p. 270 
of the Pali.) 

8 Arupakayika. It is very odd that Htna/i-kumburS takes the 
word here, and in the answer, as a feminine singular, and still 
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' Yes, Sir. I have heard there are such.' 

' Well, O king, can you make clear by metaphor, 
or explanation, or reason, or argument the form, or 
figure, or duration 1 , or size of these gods, the "Form- 
less Ones ? " ' 

' No, I cannot.' 

' Then, O king, there are none.' 

' The Formless Ones, Sir, do exist ; and yet it is 
impossible in any of the ways you suggest to explain 
either their form or figure, either their duration or 
their size.' 

' As impossible as it is, O king, to tell the form 
or figure, the duration or the size of the gods called 
" Formless Ones," though they after all are beings 
that exist 2 , so impossible is it in any of the ways 
you suggest to explain the form or the figure, the 
duration or the measure of Nirvana, though after all 
it is a condition that does exist.' 

65. 'Venerable Nagasena, I will grant you that 
Nirva«a is bliss unalloyed, and yet that is impos- 
sible to make clear, either by simile or explanation, 
by reason or by argument, either its form or its 
figure, either its duration or its size. But is there 
no quality of Nirva#a which is inherent also in other 

more so that the French translation takes it throughout as a mas- 
culine singular. But the Sinhalese throughout the sequel treats 
it properly as a plural nominative; and there can be little doubt 
that the inhabitants, or some of the inhabitants, of the ' Formless 
Realm,' the Arup&va^ara or Arupa-brahma-loka, are referred 
to. But this name is different from those given to any of these 
gods in Childers, and I cannot trace it in the Pi/akas as applied 
to any of them. 

1 I follow the Pali, which still has vayaw. The Sinhalese has 
here and below wi nif ay a. 

* Atthisattanaw yeva, which the Sinhalese, p. 460, repre- 
sents merely by cettawu. 
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things \ and is such that it can be made evident by 
metaphor 2 ?' 

' Though there is nothing as to its form which 
can be so explained, there is something, O king, as 
to its qualities which can.' 

[318] ' O happy word, Nagasena ! Speak then, 
quickly, that I may have an explanation of even one 
point in the characteristics of Nirva«a. Appease 
the fever of my heart. Allay it by the cool sweet 
breezes of your words ! ' 

' There is one quality of the lotus, O king, inherent 
in Nirvawa, and two qualities of water, and three of 
medicine, and four of the ocean, and five of food, 
and ten of space, and three of the wish-conferring 
gem, and three of red sandal wood, and three of the 
froth of ghee, and five of a mountain peak.' 

66. ' Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
lotus which you said was inherent in Nirva#a, — 
which is that ?' 

'As the lotus, O king, is untarnished by the 
water s , so is Nirva»a untarnished by any evil dispo- 
sitions. This is the one quality of the lotus inherent 
in Nirva»a.' 

1 Aflflehi anupavi/Mam ; 'not previously explained by others,' 
says Hina/i-kumbure\ Neither rendering is altogether satisfactory. 
Perhaps ' of which you have been convinced by others,' in agree- 
ment with the use of the word above, p. 270 of the Pali. 

1 In the French of Mr. da Sylva this sentence runs (p. 342): 
' Mais ve'ne'rable, n'y a-t-il pas une vertu du Nirvina dont on puisse 
percevoir quelque ressemblance.' 

* That is, no drop of water adheres to the lotus, though it is 
surrounded by water and water may fall on it. For instances of 
the frequent similes drawn from this fact see below, V, 14; and 
Dhammapada 401 ; Sutta Nipata II, 14, 17 ; III, 9, 32 ; IV, 6, 9. 
The French translation is : ' de meme que le lotus £leve fierement 
sa t&e au-dessus de 1'eau ' (!). 
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67. ' Venerable Nagasena, those two qualities of 
water which you said were inherent in Nirvana, — 
which are they ?' 

' As water, O king, is cool and assuages heat, so 
also is Nirva«a cool, and assuages the fever arising 
from all evil dispositions. This is the first quality of 
water inherent in Nirva»a. And again, O king, as 
water allays the thirst of men and beasts when they 
are exhausted and anxious, craving for drink, and 
tormented by thirst, so does Nirva»a allay the thirst 
of the craving after lusts, the craving after future 
life, and the craving after worldly prosperity K This 
is the second quality of water inherent in Nirvawa.' 

68. ' Venerable Nagasena, those three qualities of 
medicine, which you said were inherent in Nirva«a, 
— which are they ? ' 

[319] 'As medicine, O king, is the refuge of 
beings tormented by poison, so is Nirva#a the 
refuge of beings tormented with the poison of evil 
dispositions. This is the first quality of medicine 
inherent in Nirvawa. And again, O king, as medi- 
cine puts an end to diseases, so does Nirvawa put 
an end to griefs. This is the second quality of 
medicine inherent in Nirva»a. And again, O 
king, as medicine is ambrosia 2 , so also is Nirva»a 
ambrosia. This is the third quality of medicine 
inherent in Nirvawa.' 

1 On these fundamental conceptions see my notes in ' Buddhist 
Suttas,' pp. 148, 149, where it is shown that the three 'cravings' 
which end in Nirvana are pretty much the same as the lust of 
the flesh, theism, and materialism. 

* Am at a, the translation of which word by 'immortality' has 
given rise to so much confusion. So the French here says 'la 
me*decine a le pouvoir de combattre la mort,' which is nearly as 
bad. See the Appendix. 
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69. ' Venerable Nagasena, those four qualities of 
the ocean which you said were inherent in Nirv&«a, 
— which are they ? ' 

'As the ocean, O king, is free from (empty of) 
corpses 1 , so also is Nirvawa free from (empty of) 
the dead bodies of all evil dispositions 8 . This, 
O king, is the first quality of the ocean inherent in 
Nirva#a. And again, O king, as the ocean is 
mighty and boundless, and fills not with all the 
rivers that flow in to it ; so is Nirvaaa mighty and 
boundless, and fills not with all beings (who enter 
in to it). This is the second quality of the ocean 
inherent in Nirva»a. And again, O king, as the 
ocean is the abode of mighty creatures, so is Nir- 
va#a the abode of great men — Arahats, in whom 
the Great Evils and all stains have been destroyed, 
endowed with power, masters of themselves. This 
is the third quality of the ocean inherent in Nirva«a. 
And again, O king, as the ocean is all in blossom *, 
as it were, with the innumerable and various and 
fine flowers of the ripple of its waves, so is Nirva»a 
all in blossom, as it were, with the innumerable and 

1 See on this belief above, IV, 3, 39 (I, 259). 

* The word used here for free, empty (sufltfa), has again given 
rise to the most odd misconceptions. As Nirvana is hence 
called Sunyatd, 'emptiness,' Christian writers (taking Nirviwa as 
a name for some kind of future life) have very naturally thought, 
in trying to fasten some meaning upon emptiness in a future life, 
that it must mean 'annihilation of a soul,' and have labelled 
Buddhism as Nihilism 1 The real meaning is really very simple, 
and entirely ethical (not metaphysical or animistic) : 
'Men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.' 
See below, IV, 8, 78, for a metaphor founded on a similar idea. 

' Sawkusumito, only found here. Compare 'garlands, vitvam,' 
I, 175. i? 6 - 
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various and fine flowers of purity, of knowledge, 
and of emancipation. This is the fourth quality of 
the ocean inherent in Nirva#a.' 

[320] 70. ' Venerable Nagasena, those five quali- 
ties of food which you said were inherent in Nirva«a, 
— which are they ? ' 

'As food, O king, is the support of the life of all 
beings, so is Nirva»a, when it has been realised, the 
support of life, for it puts an end to old age and 
death. This is the first quality of food inherent in 
Nirva«a. And again, O king, as food increases the 
strength of all beings, so does Nirva»a, when it has 
been realised, increase the power of Iddhi of all 
beings. This is the second quality of food inherent 
in Nirva«a. And again, O king, as food is the 
source of the beauty of all beings, so is Nirv&wa, 
when it has been realised, the source to all beings 
of the beauty of holiness. This is the third quality 
of food inherent in Nirva#a. And again, O king, 
as food puts a stop to suffering in all beings, so does 
Nirvawa, when it has been realised, put a stop in 
all beings to the suffering arising from every evil 
disposition. This is the fourth quality of food 
inherent in Nirv4«a. And again, O king, as food 
overcomes in all beings the weakness of hunger, so 
does Nirvawa, when it has been realised, overcome 
in all beings the weakness which arises from hunger 
and every sort of pain. This is the fifth quality of 
food inherent in Nirvana.' 

71. 'Venerable Nagasena, those ten qualities of 
space which you said were inherent in Nirvi»a, — 
which are they ? ' 

'As space, O king, neither is born nor grows old, 
neither dies nor passes away nor is reborn (has 
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a future life to spring up into), as it is incompressible, 
cannot be carried off by thieves, rests on nothing, is 
the sphere in which birds fly, is unobstructed, and is 
infinite ; [321] so, O king, Nirva#a is not born, neither 
does it grow old, it dies not, it passes not away, it 
has no rebirth (no future life to spring up into), it 
is unconquerable, thieves carry it not off, it is not 
attached to anything 1 , it is the sphere in which 
Arahats move, nothing can obstruct it, and it is 
infinite. These are the ten qualities of space in- 
herent in NirvS«a.' 

72. 'Venerable Nagasena, those three qualities 
of the wish-conferring gem which you said were 
inherent in Nirva#a, — which are they?' 

'As the wishing-gem, O king, satisfies every desire, 
so also does Nirvi»a. This is the first quality of 
the wishing-gem inherent in Nirviwa. And again, 
O king, as the wishing-gem causes delight, so also 
does Nirviwa. This is the second quality of the 
wishing-gem inherent in Nirviwa. And again, 
O king, as the wishing-gem is full of lustre, so also 
is Nirv&#a. This is the third quality of the wishing- 
gem inherent in Nirv4»a.' 

73. 'Venerable Nagasena, those three qualities 
of red sandal wood which you said were inherent in 
Nirvawa, — which are they ? ' 



1 AnissitazK, so below, p. 351 of the Pali, the dhutahgam 
is said to be anissitam. The translation is difficult. In our 
passage here Hrna/i-kumbure' (p. 464) renders it, as applied both to 
space and to Nirvawa, by 'having no a^rawa.' Below, as applied 
to the vows (dhutahgas), he renders it (p. 512) by 'unconnected 
with craving' (trtsh»anifrita). ' Self-dependent ' or 'untarnished 
(by reliance on external things ') would suit the context in all three 
passages. 

[36] o 
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'As red sandal wood, O king, is hard to get, so is 
Nirva#a hard to attain to. This is the first quality 
of red sandal wood inherent in Nirva«a. And 
again, O king, as red sandal wood is unequalled in 
the beauty of its perfume, so is Nirva*a. This is 
the second quality of red sandal wood inherent in 
Nirvana. And again, O king, as red sandal wood 
is praised by all the good, so is Nirva#a praised by 
all the Noble Ones. This is the third quality of 
red sandal wood inherent in Nirva«a.' 

74. [322] 'Venerable Nagasena, those three 
qualities of the skimmings of ghee 1 which you said 
were inherent in Nirva#a, — which are they?' 

'As ghee is beautiful in colour, O king, so also is 
Nirvawa beautiful in righteousness. This is the 
first quality of the ghee inherent in Nirvawa. And 
again, O king, as ghee has a pleasant perfume, so 
also has Nirvawa the pleasant perfume of righteous- 
ness. This is the second quality of ghee inherent 
in Nirvawa. And again, O king, as ghee has a 
pleasant taste, so also has Nirvana. This is the 
third quality of ghee inherent in Nirva»a.' 

75. ' Venerable Nagasena, those five qualities of 
a mountain peak which you said were inherent in 
Nirva»a, — which are they ?' 

'As a mountain peak is very lofty, so also is 
Nirva»a very exalted. This is the first quality of 
a mountain peak inherent in Nirvana. And again, 
O king, as a mountain peak is immoveable, so also 
is Nirva»a. This is the second quality of a moun- 
tain peak inherent in Nirva»a. And again, O king, 



1 This is butter made of buffaloes' milk, and is highly esteemed 
in India. 
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as a mountain peak is inaccessible, so also is Nirvana 
inaccessible to all evil dispositions. This is the third 
quality of a mountain peak inherent in Nirvana. 
And again, O king, as a mountain peak is a place 
where no plants can grow, so also is Nirvana a 
condition in which no evil dispositions can grow. 
This is the fourth quality of a mountain peak 
inherent in Nirvana. And again, O king, as a 
mountain peak is free alike from desire to please 
and from resentment, so also is Nirvana. This is 
the fifth quality of a mountain peak inherent in 
Nirvana.' 

[828] ' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I 
accept it as you say.' 

[Here ends the problem as to the form of Nirvana.] 



[dilemma the eighty-first, 
the time of nirvana.] 

76. ' Venerable Nagasena, your people say 1 : 

" Nirvana is not past, nor future, nor present, 
nor produced, nor not produced, nor producible 2 ." 

'In that case, Nagasena, does the man who, 
having ordered his life aright, realises Nirvana, 
realise something already produced, or does he 
himself produce it first, and then realise it ? ' 

'Neither the one, O king, nor the other. And 
nevertheless, O king, that principle of Nirvana 
(nibbina-dhatu) which he, so ordering his life 
aright, realises — that exists.' 

1 Not yet traced in the Pi/akas. 

* 'By the action of Karma as a pre-existing cause' is to be 
understood. 

O 2 
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' Do not, venerable Nagasena, clear up this puzzle 
by making it dark! Make it open and plain as 
you elucidate it. With a will, strenuous in en- 
deavour, pour out upon it all that has been taught 
you. It is a point on which this people is bewildered, 
plunged into perplexity, lost in doubt. Dissipate 
this guilty uncertainty ; it pierces like a dart 1 ! ' 

77. * That principle of Nirva#a, O king, so peace- 
ful, so blissful, so delicate, exists. And it is that 
which he who orders his life aright, grasping the 
idea of all things (of the Confections, Sawkhiras) 
according to the teachings of the Conquerors, realises 
by his wisdom — even as a pupil, by his knowledge, 
makes himself, according to the instruction of his 
teacher, master of an art. 

' And if you ask : " How is Nirviwa to be known 2 ?" 
it is by freedom from distress and danger, by con- 
fidence, by peace, by calm, by bliss, by happiness, 
by delicacy, by purity, by freshness 3 . 

78. 'Just, O king, as a man being burnt in a 
blazing fiery furnace heaped up with many faggots 
of dry sticks, when he has freed himself from it by 

1 Bhind' etam anto-dosa-sallaw ; 'break and take away 
the dart of the guilt (dosa) of that doubt which has arisen in my 
inmost being (satana),' says Hina/i-kumburg. It is literally 
' break this dart of guilt within.' The meaning is clear enough 
(except as to whether the guilt is the speaker's or ' this people's '). 
To break a dart in a wound would be no kindness, and that 
cannot have been the author's idea. To bring out the meaning 
one must amplify a little, and I should have followed the Sin- 
halese had it not seemed preferable to leave the personality of the 
guilty one as ambiguous in the translation as in the text. 

* Htna/i-kumburS, p. 467, does actually put these words into 
Nagasena's mouth. 

3 Sttalato, literally 'by cold.' See the note above on III, 6, 
6(1,119). 
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a violent effort, and escaped into a cool place, [324] 
would experience supreme bliss — just so whosoever 
orders his life aright, he by his careful thinking will 
realise the supreme bliss of Nirvawa, in which the 
burning heat of the threefold fire (of lust, malice, 
and delusion) 1 has all gone out. As the furnace, 
O king, so should you regard this threefold fire, as 
the man fallen into the fire the man who is ordering 
his life aright, as the cool place Nirv4«a. 

79. ' Or again, O king, as a man fallen into a pit 
full of the dead bodies of snakes and dogs and men, 
of ordure, and of refuse, when, finding himself in the 
midst of it entangled in the hair of the corpses, he 
had by a violent effort escaped into a place where 
no dead bodies were, would experience supreme 
bliss — just so whosoever orders his life aright, he 
by his careful thinking will realise the supreme bliss 
of Nirvana, from which the corpses of all evil 
dispositions have been removed 2 . As a corpse, 
O king, so should you regard the four pleasures of 
sense, as the man fallen among corpses the man 
who is ordering his life aright, as the place free 
from corpses Nirvana. 

80. ' Or again, O king, as a man (fallen among 
enemies with drawn swords in their hands) 3 , quaking 
with fear and terror, agitated and upset in mind, 
when with a violent effort he has freed himself from 
them, and escaped into a strong refuge, a firm place 
of security, experiences supreme bliss — just so who- 
soever orders his life aright, he by his careful 
thinking will realise the supreme bliss of Nirva»a, 

1 Riga, dosa, moha. 

8 Compare above, IV, 8, 69, and the note there. 

3 The words in brackets are added from the Sinhalese, p. 467. 
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in which fear and terror have been put away. As the 
terror, O king, so should you regard the anxiety 
which arises again and again on account of birth, 
old age, disease, and death, as the terrified man the 
man who is ordering his life aright, as the place of 
refuge Nirva«a. 

81. 'Or again, O king, as a man fallen on a spot 
filthy with dirt, and slime, and mud, when with a 
violent effort he has got rid of the mud, and escaped 
to a clean and spotless place, would experience 
supreme bliss — just so whosoever orders his life 
aright, he by his careful thinking will realise the 
supreme bliss of Nirvi#a, from which the stains and 
mud of evil dispositions have been removed. As 
the mud, O king, [325] so should you regard income, 
and honour, and praise \ as the man fallen into the 
mud the man who is ordering his life aright, as the 
clean and spotless place Nirvana* 

82. ' And if again you should ask : " How does 
he who orders his life aright realise that Nirva«a ? " 
(I should reply), He, O king, who orders his life 
aright grasps the truth as to the development of all 
things 2 , and when he is doing so he perceives therein 
birth, he perceives old age, he perceives disease, he 
perceives death. But he perceives not therein either 
happiness or bliss, he perceives not therein, whether 
in the beginning, or the middle, or the end, any- 
thing worthy of being laid hold of (as lasting 
satisfaction) 8 . As a man, O king, if a mass of iron 



1 So also at G&lakz IV, 222 (verse 48). 

* Samkharanam parattam sammasati. Compare Dharma- 
pada, verse 374. 

9 Gayhflpagam; so the Sinhalese. 
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had been heated the livelong day 1 , and were all 
glowing, scorching, and red hot, would find no spot 
on it, whether at one end or in the middle or at the 
other end, fit to be taken hold of— just so, O king, 
he who orders his life aright grasps the truth of the 
development of things, and in doing so he perceives 
therein birth, he perceives old age, he perceives 
disease, he perceives death. But he perceives not 
therein either happiness or bliss, he perceives not 
therein, whether in the beginning, or in the middle, 
or in the end, anything fit to be taken hold of (as a 
lasting satisfaction). 

83. 'And discontent arises in his mind when he 
thus finds nothing fit to be relied on as a lasting 
satisfaction, and a fever takes possession of his 
body s , and without a refuge or protection, hopeless, 
he becomes weary of repeated lives 3 . As if a man 
had fallen into a burning and blazing mighty fiery 
furnace, and saw no refuge from it, no way of 
escape, he would, hopeless, be weary of the fire — 
just so, O king, discontent arises in his mind when 
he thus finds nothing fit to be relied on as a lasting 
satisfaction, and a fever takes possession of his 
body, and without a refuge or protection, hopeless, 
he becomes weary of repeated births. 

84. ' And in the mind of him who thus perceives 



1 Divasa-santatta. So Hina/i-kumbur6, and compare Ma^- 
ghima. Nikaya I, 453, and Gataka IV, 118 (where the reading is 
diva-santatta). See also above, p. 46 of the Pali. 

* For diho okkamati, Hina/i-kumbur6 may have had a 
different reading. He renders <fahadiya selawenneya, 'sweat 
shapes ' (sic for ' forms '). 

* Bhavesu; literally 'of becomings' ('in any of the three 
worlds,' adds the Sinhalese). 
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the insecurity of transitory life, (of starting afresh 
in innumerable births) 1 the thought arises: " All on 
fire is this endless becoming, burning, and blazing ! 
Full of pain is it, of despair! If only one could 
reach a state in which there were no becoming, there 
would there be calm, that would be sweet — the 
cessation of all these conditions 2 , the getting rid of 
all these defects 3 (of lusts, of evil, and of Karma), the 
end of cravings, the absence of passion, peace, 
Nirvana ! " And therewith does his mind leap 
forward into that state in which there is no becoming, 
and then has he found peace, [326] then does he 
exult and rejoice * at the thought : " A refuge have 
I gained at last!" Just, O king, as a man who, 
venturing into a strange land, has lost his way, on 
becoming aware of a path, free from jungle, that will 
lead him home, bounds forward along it, contented 
in mind, exulting and rejoicing at the thought : " I 
have found the way at last I " — just so in him who 
thus perceives the insecurity of transitory births 
there arises the thought : " All on fire is this endless 
becoming, burning, and blazing ! Full of pain is it, 
and despair ! If only one could reach a state in 
which there were no becoming, there would there 
be calm, that would be sweet — the cessation of all 
these conditions, the getting rid of all these defects, 
the end of cravings, the absence of passion, peace, 
Nirva»a ! " And therewith does his mind leap for- 
ward into that state in which there is no becoming, 

1 Pavatte. I have included Htna/i-kumbur&'s explanation of 
this word, for which there is no equivalent in English. 

* Sawkhara, sawkh&ra-dharmayangS says the Sinhalese. 
8 Upadhi; the Sinhalese (p. 470) has simply klejayan. 
4 PahawsJyati kuhuyati, both words only found here. 
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and then has he found peace, then does he exult 
and rejoice at the thought : " A refuge have I found 
at last!" And he strives with might and main 
along that path, searches it out, accustoms himself 
thoroughly to it, to that end does he make firm his 
self-possession, to that end does he hold fast in 
effort, to that end does he remain stedfast in love 
(toward all beings in all the worlds), and still to that 
does he direct his mind again and again, until gone 
far beyond the transitory, he gains the Real, the 
highest fruit (of Arahatship) 1 . And when he has 
gained that, O king, the man who has ordered his 
life aright has realised, (seen face to face,) Nir- 
va«a 2 !' 

' Very good, Nagasena ! That is so, and I accept 
it as you say.' 

[Here ends the problem as to the time 
of Nirva»a 3 .] 

1 Appavattam okkamati, Aprawn'ttiya yayi kiyana lada 
Arhat-phalaya/a pcemiwenneya, says Hina/i-kumbure\ 

2 This paragraph is an excellent example of the difficulty of doing 
anything like justice in translations to the most instructive and 
valuable passages in our Buddhist texts. It is in the Pali full 
of eloquence, and even in the Sinhalese, though there too much 
expanded, it is powerful and striking. To a Buddhist it must 
have been inspiring and touching to the last degree, carefully led 
up to, as it is, with masterly skill, by our author. But it is so full 
of terms untranslateable into English, and with difficulty even 
comprehensible to minds saturated with Western ideas, that every 
translation must be inadequate, and any attempt to reproduce the 
real beauty of its style must be a failure. 

8 How almost impossible it is for a reader with pre-conceived 
delusions to grasp the plain sense of such passages may be seen 
from the strange note which the French translator has added at 
the end of this clear and eloquent description. He says, ' La con- 
clusion de ce Jataka (sic !) paratt 6tre que le de*vot bouddhiste peut 
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[dilemma THE EIGHTY-SECOND. 
THE PLACE OF NIRVAiVA.] 

85. 'Venerable Nagasena, does there exist the 
spot — either in the direction of the East, or of the 
South, or of the West, or of the North, either above, 
or below, or on the horizon — where Nirvi»a is 
stored up 1 ? ' 

• There is no spot, O king, — either in the East, or 
the South, or in the West, or the North, either 
above, or below, or on the horizon — where Nir- 
va«a is.' 

4 But if so, Nagasena, then neither can Nirva*a 
exist, and those who realise it, their realisation is 
vain. And I will give you an explanation of this. 
Just, Sir, as there are on the earth fields in which 
crops can be grown, flowers from which perfumes 
come, bushes on which flowers can grow, trees 
on which fruits can ripen, mines from which gems 
can be dug, so that whosoever desires any of these 
things can go there and get it — just so, Nagasena, 
if [327] Nirvawa exists one must expect there to be 
some place, where it is produced ». But since there 
is not, therefore I declare that there can be no 
Nirva«a, and those who realise it, their realisation 
is vain.' 

86. ' There is no spot, O king, where Nirvana is 

atteindre Nirvana dans cette vie memc. II est facheux que l'auteur 
ne se soil pas explique* plus categoriquement sur cette question 
interessante'(l). 

1 Sannihitaw perhaps 'is situate.' Hfnari-kumburS has pihi- 
/iye, ' can be got' 

* I£££itabbo. See above, p. 269 of the Pali. 
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situate, and yet Nirvawa is, and he who orders his 
life right will, by careful attention, realise Nirva«a. 
Just as fire exists, and yet there is no place where 
fire (by itself) is stored up. But if a man rubs two 
sticks together the fire comes; — just so, O king, 
Nirvana exists, though there is no spot where it is 
stored up. And he who orders his life aright will, 
by careful attention, realise Nirva»a. 

87. ' Or again, O king, just as there are the seven 
treasures of the king of kings — the treasure of the 
wheel, and the treasure of the elephant, and the 
treasure of the horse, and the treasure of the gem, 
and the treasure of the woman, and the treasure of 
the finance minister, and the treasure of the adviser. 
But there is no spot where these treasures are laid 
up. When a sovran conducts himself aright they 
appear to him of their own accord 1 — just so, O king, 
Nirvawa exists, though there is no place where it is 
stored up. And he who orders his life aright will, 
by careful attention, realise Nirvana.' 

88. 'Venerable Nigasena, let it be granted that 
there is no place where Nirva»a is stored up. But 
is there any place on which a man may stand and, 
ordering his life aright, realise Nirva»a ? ' 

' Yes, O king, there is such a place.' 
4 Which then, Nagasena, is that place ? ' 
' Virtue, O king, is the place. For if grounded in 
virtue, and careful in attention — whether in the land 
of the Scythians 2 or the Greeks, whether in China or 

1 This is stated in regard to each of the seven in the standard 
passage on these seven treasures, translated in my 'Buddhist 
Suttas,' pp. 251-259. 

* Saki Hina/i-kumbure' has sadly blundered over this, to him, 
strange word. He actually translates it * one's own.' 
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Tartary 1 , whether in Alexandria 2 or in Nikumba, 
whether in Benares or in Kosala, whether in Kash- 
mir or in Gandhira s , whether on a mountain top * 
or in the highest heavens' — wheresoever he may 
be, the man who orders his life aright will realise 
Nirva»a. [328] Just, O king, as the man who 
has eyes wherever he may be — in the land of the 
Scythians or the Greeks, in China or in Tartary, 
in Alexandria, Nikumba, Benares, or Kosala, in 
Kashmir or in Gandhira, on a mountain top or in 
the highest heavens — will be able to behold the 
expanse of heaven and to see the horizon facing 
him — just so, O king, will he who orders his conduct 
aright and is careful in attention — whether in the 
land of the Scythians or the Greeks, whether in 
China or Tartary, whether in Alexandria, or Benares, 
or Kosala, or Nikumba, whether in Kashmir or in 
Gandhira, whether on a mountain top or in the 
highest heavens — wheresoever he may be, attain to 
the realisation of Nirva»a.' 

'Very good, Nagasena! You have preached to 
me of Nirvawa, and of the realisation thereof, you 
have set forth the advantages of virtue, you have 
explained the supreme attainment, you have raised 
aloft the standard of the Truth, you have established 
the eye of Truth, you have shown how right means 
adopted by those of high aims will be neither 



1 Vilata, the Sinhalese has Milata. 

3 That is Alexandria on the Indus. See the Introduction to the 
first part, p. xxiii. 

3 All these names are discussed, ibid. pp. xliii, xliv. 

4 Naga-muddham. Hfna/i-kumbure understands this as the 
top of Mount Meru, Sakka's heaven. 

* Brahma-loke. 
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barren nor unfruitful. That is so, and I accept it as 
you say 1 / 



[Here ends the problem of the place of Nirva«a.] 



[Here ends the Eighth Chapter 2 .] 



1 In the Sinhalese, pp. 472, 473, this last paragraph is much 
expanded. 

2 The Sinhalese has Sakala-^ana-mano-nandaniyawu me 
Sri-saddharmadasayehi a/aweni wargaya nimiyeya. 
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BOOK V. 

THE PROBLEM OF INFERENCE. 

[329] I. Now Milinda the king went up to the 
place where Nagasena was, and bowed down before 
him, and took his seat on one side. And when 
so seated he, longing to know, to hear, and to 
remember, and longing to make the light of know- 
ledge arise and to break in pieces his ignorance, 
roused up in himself courage and zeal, and, full of 
self-possession and thoughtfulness, spake thus to 
Nagasena : 

2. ' Venerable Nagasena, tell me, have you ever 
seen the Buddha * ? ' 

' No, O king.' 

' Then have your teachers ever seen the Buddha?' 

' No, Sire.' 

' So you say, venerable Nagasena, that you have 
never seen the Buddha, and that your teachers have 
never seen the Buddha. Therefore, Nagasena, the 
Buddha did not exist. There is no clear evidence, 
in that case, of a Buddha.' 

1 But did those Kshatriyas of old exist, who were 
the founders of the line of kings from which you 
come ? ' 

' Certainly, Sir. How can there be any doubt 
about that ? ' 

' Well, O king. Have you ever seen them ? ' 

' No, Sir.' 

1 A similar question has been already asked above, III, 5, i 
(I, 109). 
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'And those who instructed you — the family 
chaplains, and officers of the staff, and those who 
lay down the law, and ministers of state — have 
they ever seen those Kshatriyas of old ? ' 

' No, Sir.' 

' If then neither have you seen them, nor your 
teachers, where are they? There is no clear evi- 
dence, in that case, of those Kshatriyas of old ! ' 

3. ' But, Nagasena, the royal insignia they used 
are still to be seen — [330] the white sunshade of 
state, and the crown, and the slippers, and the fan 
with the yak's tail, and the sword of state, and the 
priceless throne — and by these can we know and 
believe that the Kshatriyas of old lived once.' 

'Just so, O king, can we know that Blessed One 
and believe in him. For there is a reason for our 
knowledge and belief that the Blessed One was. 
And what is that reason ? — The royal insignia used 
by that Blessed One, by him of knowledge and 
insight, the Arahat, the Buddha Supreme, are still 
to be seen — the four Means of keeping oneself 
ready and mindful, and the fourfold Great Struggle, 
and the four steps to Iddhi, and the five Organs of 
the moral sense, and the five moral Powers, and the 
seven forms of the wisdom of the Arahats, and the 
Noble Eightfold Path J — and by these can the whole 

1 These are the famous thirty-five constituent qualities that 
make up Arahatship (that is, that state of mind which, from 
another point of view and by another of its numerous names, is 
also called Nirvana). They formed the subject of the last dis- 
course delivered by Gotama before his death to his disciples 
('Book of the Great Decease,' III, 61), and on my translation of 
that passage (' Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 60-63) I nave added a note 
giving all the details. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark that both here and twice else- 
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world of gods and men know and believe that that 
Blessed One existed once. By this reason, on this 
ground, by this argument, through this inference, 
can it be known that the Blessed One lived. 

" He who, himself set free in that bless'd state 
In which the Upadhis have ceased to be, 
— Lusts, sin, and Karma, — has brought safe ashore, 
Saved from the sea of woe, great multitudes — 
Only by inference can it be known 
That he, the best of men, existed once \" ' 

4. ' Venerable Nigasena, give me an illustration.' 
' Just, O king, as the architect of a city 2 , when he 
wants to build one, would first search out a pleasant 
spot of ground, with which no fault can be found, 
even, with no hills or gullies in it, free from rough 
ground and rocks, not open to the danger of attack. 
And then, when he has made plain any rough 
places there may still be on it, he would clear it 
thoroughly of all stumps and stakes, and would 
proceed to build there a city fine and regular, 
measured out into suitable quarters 8 , with trenches 
and ramparts thrown up around it 4 , with strong 
gateways, watch-towers, and battlements, with wide 
squares and open places and junctions (where 
two roads meet) and cross -ways (where four 

where, at pp. 37, 335 (of the PSIi), our author reverses the order 
of Nos. 4 and 5 — the five moral Powers and the five Organs (of 
the higher sense) — which are really only the same mental qualities 
looked at from two different points of view. 

1 These verses have not been traced as yet in the Pi/akas. 

* There is another parable of the architect above, p. 34 of the. 
Pali (I, 53 of the translation). 

* Bhdgaso mitam, an expression constantly recurring. 

* Ukki»»a. See Gataka. IV, 106, 
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roads meet) 1 , with cleanly and even high roads 2 , with 
regular lines of open shops (bazaars), well provided 
with parks, and gardens, and lakes, and lotus-ponds, 
and wells, adorned with many kinds of temples to 
the gods, free from every fault. And then when 
the city stood there in all its glory, he would go 
away to some other land. And in course of time 
that city might become mighty and prosperous, 
filled with stores of food, [331] peaceful, glorious, 
happy, free from distress and calamity, the meeting- 
place of all sorts and conditions of men. Then 
nobles and brahmans, merchants and work-people ; 
soldiers mounted on elephants, and on horses, and 
on chariots ; infantry, and bowmen, and swordsmen ; 
standard-bearers, officers, and camp-followers 3 ; high- 
born warriors whose delight is in war, fighting 
champions, men mighty as elephants, heroes, men 
who fight in buckskin *, devoted fighting-men born 
of slaves in great houses or of the privates in 
the royal army 6 ; troops of professional wrestlers 8 ; 

1 According to the dictionaries each of those four words 
(ka££ara, latukka, sandhi, and singhdtaka) means either a 
square, or a place where four roads meet. The Sinhalese has 
&pana-£atushka-sandhi ceti, omitting the last and certainly 
inexact in its rendering of the first word. Sandhi I have only 
met with here in this sense. 

2 Ra^a-magga«; literally ' the king's highways,' which also 
only occurs here. 

• For pi«</a-d£vika HJnarf-kumbure - (who at p. 475 gives the 
Pali of all this) reads pi«rfa-dayak&. 

4 Vammino yodhino. But both Htna/i-kumbure' here, and 
the parallel passage in the Samawna Phala Sutta (D. II, 14), read 
ATamma-yodhino. 

• For Bha//i-putta Hina/i-kumburfi reads Bha/a-putti. 

• These two (Bha/i-puttd and Malla-gawi) are omitted in 
the Digha. 

[36] P 
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cooks and curry makers, barbers and bathing at- 
tendants, smiths and florists, workers in gold and 
silver and lead and tin and copper and brass * 
and iron, and jewellers ; messengers ; potters, salt 
gatherers 2 , tanners, carriage builders, carvers in 
ivory 3 , rope makers, comb makers, cotton-thread 
spinners, basket makers, bow manufacturers, bow- 
string makers, arrow fletchers, painters, dye manu- 
facturers, dyers, weavers, tailors, assayers of gold *, 
cloth merchants 8 , dealers in perfumes, grass cutters, 
hewers of wood, hired servants 6 , people who live by 
gathering flowers and fruits and roots in the woods, 
hawkers of boiled rice, sellers of cakes, fishmongers, 
butchers, dealers in strong drinks, play actors, dancers, 
acrobats 7 , conjurors, professional bards 8 , wrestlers 

1 Va//ak£ra\ See the note above on IV, 7, 11 (p. 267 of the 
PSli). 

* Lo«akSra\ 'salt makers.' But Htnari-kumbure" reads loha- 
kara and translates lokuruwo, 'workers in metal.' 

' Dantakara, which in the Sinhalese is simply repeated. 
There is no such word in Clough. 

4 Heraflfliki. Childers says 'royal treasurer,' and Hfna/i- 
kumburS 'coiners of silver m&sakas ' (ran masu tanannoya), 
but Subhdti (in his Sinhalese gloss on AbhidhSna Padfpikd, verse 
343) renders it 'judgers of gold' (ran balanna) ; and that this is 
right is shown by the context in the passage of the Suraahgala 
Vilisinf (p. 315), where the probably identical word heraflflaka 
is used. 

• Dussika. Hina/i-kumbure' renders this word here by pili 
welendo, 'cloth-sellers,' but above (p. 262 of the Pali) by sSyam 
karako, 'dice manufacturers.' 

• It is instructive that men working for hire are put here among 
the lowest sort of work-people, while the slave bom in the house 
stands in the best company. 

7 Lahghaka. Pinum kirayo, 'turners of summersets' in 
the Sinhalese. See ffataka I, 431, and above, pp. 31, 191 of the 
Pali. 

* Vetalika. Vetaliyehi mangalash/aka kiyannawu in 
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(boxers), corpse burners, casters out of rotten flowers 1 , 
savages 2 , wild men of the woods 3 , prostitutes, swingers 
and jumpers*, and the slave girls of bullies — people of 
many countries, people from Scythia, Bactria, China, 
and Vilata ; people of U^eni, of Bharuka^Ma, of 
Benares, of Kosala, and of the border lands ; people 
from Magadha, and Saketa, and Sura//^a, and 
the West; from KoAimbara and Madhura, from 
Alexandria, Kashmir, and Gandhara 6 , — all these 
coming to take up their residence there, and finding 
the new city to be regular, faultless, perfect, and plea- 
sant, would know : "Able indeed must that architect 
have been by whom this city was built ! " 

5. 'Just so, O king, that Blessed One, peerless, 
unequalled, unapproached, incomparable, admirable 
beyond all measure by weight or calculation, of 
infinite virtue, full of virtue and perfection, boundless 
in wisdom and glory and zeal and power, who, when 
he had attained to the summit of all the perfections 

the Sinhalese (Wandi-bha//ayo according to Subhuti on Abhi- 
dhana Padipika 369). 

1 Puppha££/iadak£. A well-known low caste whose duty it 
was to remove flowers offered on the shrines of the gods after they 
had faded. At Thera Gatha, verse 620, this is called one of the 
meanest of occupations. 

* Vena. Hina/i-kumbure has 'lute makers,' but this must be 
wrong. 

* The Sinhalese says simply Weddahs (Weed das), the well- 
known interesting wild men of Ceylon. 

4 Lasika, 'those,' says the Sinhalese, 'who as if intoxicated 
with joy jump about and leap and dance.' But I think it is con- 
nected with the ancient usages to which the lascivious swinging 
of the Saivites and Vallabha£aryas owes its origin. 

5 On all these names see the Introduction to part I, pp. xliii, xliv. 
Aparantaka and P&theyyaka might there have been added, as 
well as puratthimo ^anapado (from p. 42). 

P 2 
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of the Buddhas, [332] overthrew Mara and all his 
hosts, — he, bursting asunder the net of heresy, and 
casting aside ignorance, and causing wisdom to 
arise, and bearing aloft the torch of Truth, reached 
forward to Buddhahood itself, and so, unconquered 
and unconquerable in the fight, built this city of 
Righteousness. And the Blessed One's City of 
Righteousness, O king, has righteousness for its 
rampart, and fear of sin for its moat, and knowledge 
for the battlement over its city gate, and zeal for the 
watch-tower above that, and faith for the pillars at 
its base, and mindfulness for the watchman at the 
gate, and wisdom for the terrace above, and the 
Suttantas for its market-place, and the Abhidhamma 
for its cross-ways, and the Vinaya (the Canon Law) 
for its judgment hall, and constant self-possession for 
its chief street And in that street, O king, these 
bazaars are open — a flower bazaar, and a fruit bazaar, 
and an antidote bazaar, and a medicine bazaar, and 
an ambrosia bazaar, and a bazaar for precious stones, 
and a bazaar for all manner of merchandise.' 

6. ' But what, venerable Nagasena, is the flower 
bazaar of the Blessed One, the Buddha ? ' 

' There are certain subjects for meditation, O king, 
that have been made known by the Blessed One, by 
him of knowledge and insight, by the Arahat, the 
Buddha Supreme. And they are these. The idea 
of the impermanence (of every thing and of every 
being), the idea of the absence of any abiding 
principle (any soul in any thing or any being), the 
idea of the impurity and the idea of the danger 
connected with the body, the idea of getting rid of 
evil dispositions, the idea of freedom from passion, 
the idea of peace, the idea of dissatisfaction with the 
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things of the world, the idea of the transitory 
nature of all conditions, the idea of ecstatic trance, 
the ideas of a corpse in the various stages of 
decay, the ideas of a place of execution in all its 
various horrors, the idea of love to all beings, 
the idea of pity for all beings, the idea of sym- 
pathy with all beings, the idea of equanimity in 
all the changing circumstances of life, the idea of 
death, and the idea of the body \ These, O king, 
are the subjects for meditation prescribed by the 
Blessed One. And of these, whoever, longing to 
be delivered from old age and death, takes any one 
as the subject of his meditation, by that meditation 
does he become set free from passion, set free from 
malice, set free from dullness, set free from pride, 
set free from wrong views, by that does he cross the 
ocean of Sawsara, and stem the torrent of cravings, 
and cleanse himself of the threefold stain 2 , and 
destroy within himself all evil; and so, entering 
that glorious city, spotless and stainless, pure and 
white, [333] ageless and deathless, where all is 
security and calm and bliss — the city of Nirva/sa — 
he emancipates his mind in Arahatship ! And this, 
O king, is what is called " The Blessed One's bazaar 
of flowers." 

" Take with you Karma as the price, 
And go ye up to that bazaar, 
Buy there an object for your thought, 
Emancipate yourselves. Be free s ! " ' 

1 Hfna/S-kumbure* devotes a paragraph to each of these subjects 
for meditation. 

1 Of raga, dosa, and moha. 

3 This stanza has not yet been found in the Pi/akas. In the 
first line it does not seem quite clear at first sight why Karma, 
of all things, should be the price. That Indian word being too 
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7. 'And what, venerable Nagasena, is the perfume 
bazaar of the Blessed One, the Buddha ? ' 

' There are certain categories of virtue, O king, 
that have been made known by the Blessed One, 
and anointed by the perfume of that righteousness the 
children of the Blessed One fill with the fumes of 
the fragrant incense of the perfume of goodness the 
whole world of gods and men, in every direction, 
and to windward and to leeward, continuing to 
pervade it again and yet again. And which are 
those categories ? The virtue of taking refuge \ 

full of meaning to be translateable, is necessarily retained, and 
hence the phrase 'taking Karma as the price' may convey no 
meaning at all. If so, in trying to escape Scylla the unhappy 
translator has fallen into Charybdis. But it must mean one of 
two things, either something to be abandoned, given up ; or some- 
thing good which the buyer possesses, and may exchange for the 
good he wants to buy. If our author means the first it must be 
Karma (as one of the Upadhis), as a basis for continued in- 
dividuality, and be much the same as egoism. If he means the 
other, then Karma, though standing alone, must be here used in 
the sense of kusala-kamma, good Karma, that is, the effect of 
good deeds done in a former life. Now our author never else- 
where uses kamma, without any qualifying adjective, in the sense 
of good Karma. On pp. 7, 20, 67, 108 foil., 134, 151, 189, 302 
of the Pali the unqualified word means throughout bad Karma, 
the effect of bad deeds done in a former birth. In a few passages 
it is used of former deeds in a way that apparently includes both 
good and bad. See especially pp. 3, 10, 146, 268. Now a buyer, 
in the case put, could not give up either the bad or the good deeds 
he had already done in a former life — that would be beyond his 
power. He could only offer, in exchange for the good he wanted 
to buy, good Karma (that is, in the sense of good deeds) either in 
the present, or in the immediate future. Below, V, 21 (p. 341 of the 
Pali), will be found instances given by our author himself. It is 
forced, no doubt, to call this ' a price,' but it is probably the sense 
intended, and so Htna/i-kumbure' takes it. 

1 Taking the threefold refuge in the Buddha, the Doctrine 
(Dharma), and the Order. 
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the virtue that is fivefold and eightfold and tenfold l , 
and the virtue of self-restraint tabulated in the five 
recitations that compose the Patimokkha 2 . And 
this, O king, is what is called " The Blessed One's 
bazaar of perfumes." For it has been said, O king, 
by the Blessed One, the god over all gods : 

" No flower's scent can go against the wind, 
Not sandal wood's, nor musk's, nor jasmine 

flower's : 
But the sweet perfume of the good doth go 
Against the wind, and the good man pervades, 
On every side, the sweetness of his life 8 ." 

" Red sandal wood, musk, and the lotus, and 

jasmine — 
The perfume of goodness surpasseth them all. 
Abundant the sweet scent of musk and of sandal 

wood — 
Still stronger, the scent of the good mounts to 

heaven * ! " ' 

8. 'And what, venerable Nagasena, is the fruit 
bazaar of the Blessed One, the Buddha ? ' 

' Certain fruits have been made known, O king, 
by the Blessed One. And they are these: — The 
fruit of the first stage of the Excellent Way (con- 

1 These are respectively the first five, the first eight, and the 
whole ten, of the Precepts set out in my ' Buddhism,' p. 160. 

* The whole of this text is translated in vol. xiii of the * Sacred 
Books of the East.' The si las here enumerated are only the 
lower morality. The higher ethics come below in § ia. 

* From Aftguttara Nikaya III, 79. The verse is quoted in the 
Dhammapada, verse 54, and also in the Gataka Book, III, 291. 

* It is not known where these lines originally stood. But they 
are quoted in the Dhammapada, verses 55, 56, and also in the 
Gataka Book loc. cit., and in the Sumangala Vilasini, p. 56. 
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version), and of the second stage, and of the third 
stage, and of the fourth (Arahatship) *, — the fruit 
of the attainment of emptiness 4 , — the fruit of the 
attainment of the absence of the three signs (of an 
unconverted life, lust, malice, and dullness) — and 
the truth of the attainment of that state in which 
no low aspirations survive. [334] And whosoever 
desires any one of these, he gives his Karma as the 
price, and buys the fruit he longs for — either con- 
version or any other. 

9. ' Just, O king, as any man who has a mango- 
tree bearing fruit all the year round, he does not 
knock down the fruits until buyers come. But 
when a buyer has come, and the fruit-grower has 
taken the price, then he says : " Come, my good 
man, this tree is always in bearing (it has therefore 
fruits in all stages of growth), take from it the 
kind of fruit you prefer, whether unripe, or decayed 3 , 
or hairy 4 , or sour, or ripe 6 ." And the buyer, for 
the price paid, takes the kind he likes the best — if 
that be unripe fruit then he takes that, if it be 
decayed fruit then that, if it be hairy fruit then that, 
if it be sour fruit then that, if it be ripe fruit then 
he takes a ripe one. Just so, O king, whosoever 
desires any one of those other fruits, he gives his 
Karma as the price, and buys the fruit he longs for — 



1 The details of these 'fruits' will be found in 'Buddhism,' 
pp. 108-110. 

* As to in respect of what, see the note above on IV, 8, 69 
(p. 219 of theP&li). 

s Dovilaw, nildta says the Sinhalese, p. 484. 

4 Kesika. Hfna/i-kurnbure' merely repeals this word. 

5 The mango is used in all stages — when ripe for eating, and 
for pickles, curries, &c, in other stages. 
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either conversion or any other. And this, O king, 
is what is called " The Blessed One's bazaar of 
fruits." 

" Men give their Karma as the price, 
And buy the fruit ambrosia ; 
And happiness is theirs, and peace, 
Who've bought the fruit ambrosia 1 ." ' 
10. 'And what, venerable Nagasena, is the anti- 
dote bazaar of the Blessed One, the Buddha ? ' 

' Certain drugs, O king, have been made known 
by the Blessed One ; drugs by which the Blessed 
One delivers the whole world of gods and men 
from the poison of evil dispositions. And what are 
these drugs ? The four Noble Truths made known 
by the Blessed One, that is to say, the truth as to 
sorrow, and the truth as to the origin of sorrow, and 
the truth as to the cessation of sorrow, and the 
truth as to that path which leads to the cessation of 
sorrow 2 . And whosoever, longing for the highest 
insight (the insight of Arahatship) 3 , hear this 
doctrine of the four truths, they are set quite free 
from rebirth, [335] they are set quite free from old 
age, they are set quite free from death, they are set 
quite free from grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow, and 
despair. And this, O king, is what is called " The 
Blessed One's bazaar of antidotes." 



1 These lines have not been traced as yet in the Pi/akas, and 
are probably not meant as a quotation. ' Ambrosia ' is of course 
the ambrosia of Arahatship. 

* For the full text of these ' Truths ' see ' Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 
148-150. 

8 A*«ii The Sinhalese, p. 486, has awabodhaya. The 
word is rare, but it occurs at Gdtaka I, 140; II, 333; and at 
Dhammapada, verses 57, 96, always in this sense. 
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" Of all the drugs, in all the world, 
The antidotes of poison dire, 
Not one equals that Doctrine sweet. 
Drink that, O brethren. Drink and live M " ' 

ii. 'And what, venerable Nigasena, is the medi- 
cine bazaar of the Blessed One, the Buddha ? ' 

' Certain medicines, O king, have been made 
known by the Blessed One, medicines by which he 
cures the whole world of gods and men. And they 
are these : — " The four Means of keeping oneself 
ready and mindful, and the fourfold Great Struggle, 
and the four Steps to Iddhi, and the five Organs of 
the moral sense, and the five moral Powers, and the 
seven Forms of the Wisdom of the Arahats, and the 
Noble Eightfold Path 2 ." By these medicines the 
Blessed One purges men of wrong views, purges 
them of low aspirations, purges them of evil speak- 
ing, purges them of evil deeds, purges them of 
evil modes of livelihood, purges them of wrong 
endeavours, purges them of evil thoughts, purges 
them of erroneous meditation ; and he gives emetics 
to the vomiting up of lusts, and of malice, and of 
dullness, and of doubt, and of self-righteousness, 
and of sloth of body and inertness of mind, and 
of shamelessness and hardness of heart, and of 
all evil. And this, O king, is what is called " The 
Blessed One's bazaar of medicine." 
" Of all the medicines found in all the world, 

Many in number, various in their powers, 

Not one equals this medicine of the Truth. 

Drink that, O brethren. Drink, and drinking, live ! 

1 Not traced as yet. 

* See the note above on V, 3 (p. 330 of the Pali). 
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For having drunk that medicine of the Truth, 
Ye shall have past beyond old age and death, 
And — evil, lusts, and Karma rooted out — 
Thoughtful and seeing, ye shall be at rest * ! " ' 

1 2. ' And what, venerable Nigasena, is the am- 
brosia bazaar of the Blessed One, the Buddha ? ' 

' An ambrosia, O king, has been made known by 
the Blessed One, that ambrosia with which he be- 
sprinkles the whole world of gods and men— as men 
anoint a king on his coronation day — [336] and men 
and gods, when sprinkled with that ambrosia, are set 
free from rebirths, old age, disease, and death, from 
grief, and lamentation, and pain, and sorrow, and 
despair. And what is that ambrosia ? That medi- 
tation which consists in active attention to, and leads 
to a true grasp of, the real conditions of corporeal 
things 2 . For it has been said, O king, by the 
Blessed One, the god over all gods : 

" They, O brethren, feed on ambrosia who feed 
on active attention directed to corporeal things 3 ." 
This, O king, is what is called " The Blessed One's 
ambrosia bazaar." 

1 Nibbutd, with allusion to the freedom and calm of NirvSwa. 
The verses have not been traced as yet in the Pi/akas. 

* K4ya-gat&-sati-bhavanS, where each term really requires 
a long commentary. 

* It will be noticed that Nigasena is here really going an inch 
beyond his text. In that text (which has not been traced) amata, 
ambrosia, means no doubt as elsewhere, the ambrosia of NirvSna, 
And the text does not say that the active attention and the am- 
brosia are the same, but only that they who feed on the one feed also 
on the other. Even if we translate ' are feeding ' instead of ' feed ' 
(which is grammatically possible) a similar argument would hold 
good. But though it is impossible to say for certain, without 
knowing the context of the passage, the rendering above is more 
in accord with Pdli usage, and more likely therefore to be right. 
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"He saw mankind afflicted with disease, 
He opened freely his ambrosia shop ; 
Go, then, O brethren, give your Karma for it, 
And buy, and feed on, that ambrosial food V ' 

13. 'And what, venerable Nagasena, is the jewel 
bazaar of the Blessed One, the Buddha ? ' 

' Certain jewels, O king, have been made known 
by the Blessed One, and adorned with those jewels 
the children of the Blessed One shine forth in 
splendour, illuminating the whole world of gods and 
men, brightening it in its heights, in its depths, 
from horizon to horizon, with a brilliant glory. 
And those jewels are these — the jewel of right 
conduct, and the jewel of meditation, and the jewel 
of knowledge, and the jewel of emancipation, and 
the jewel of the insight which arises from the 
assurance of emancipation, and the jewel of dis- 
crimination, and the jewel of the sevenfold wisdom 
of the Arahats 2 . 

14. 'And what, O king, is the Blessed One's 
jewel of right conduct 3 ? The right conduct which 
follows on self-restraint according to the rules of the 
Patimokkha, the right conduct which follows on 



1 Not traced as yet. All these stanzas seem to belong together, 
and will doubtless be found in the same Sutta or poem. 

1 These seven jewels (or treasures, ratanani) of the Buddha 
are intended of course to correspond to the seven treasures (also 
ratanani) of the king of kings (the £akkavattt). They are 
different from the seven 'Treasures of the Noble Ones' (Ariya- 
dhanani) which are ethical qualities, whereas these jewels are 
means to the attainment of Arahatship. 

8 Sila, a most difficult word to translate, as it includes so much 
that in English would be expressed by the varying phrases : good* 
ness, virtue, righteousness, uprightness, morality, &c. 
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restraint of the bodily organs and the mind 1 , the 
right conduct which results from a pure means of 
livelihood, the right conduct in relation to the four 
requisites of a recluse a , the right conduct presented 
in the Short, and Middle, and Long Summonses 3 , 
the right conduct of those who are walking in the 
Path, and the right conduct of those who have 
attained each of the various fruits thereof (beginning 
at conversion and ending at Arahatship) 4 . And all 
the beings in the world, O king, gods 6 and men, 
and the Maras too (the spirits of evil), and the 
Brahmas (the very highest of the gods), and 
Sama«as and Brahmans are filled with longing and 
desire for a man who wears, as his ornament, this 
jewel of right conduct. And the Bhikkhu, O king, 
who puts it on shines forth in glory all around, 
upwards and downwards, and from side to side, 
surpassing in lustre all the jewels to be found from the 
Waveless Deep 8 below to the highest heavens above, 
excelling them all, overwhelming them all. Such, O 
king, are the jewels of right conduct set out for sale in 
the Blessed One's bazaar of gems. And this is what 
is called "TheBlessed One's jewel of righteousness." 

1 Indriya; no doubt here the six organs, that is the usual five, 
and bhavango or mano as the sixth. 

3 Clothing, food, lodging, and medicine for the sick. 
1 Translated in 'Buddhist Suttas/ pp. 189-200. 

4 What we have here are the two higher stages of the three into 
which Buddhist ethics naturally falls. The morality of laymen has 
been included above, V, 7, where it already passes over into that 
of the ordinary, unconverted member of the Order. Here we 
begin with that, starting with the last item of the previous list, 
and go on, through the silas, to the highest ethics of Arahatship. 

8 The devas, those gods dwelling in Sakka's heaven, and, 
I think, the devatas also (fairies, nyads, dryads, &c). 
• AviAi, the lowest of the purgatories. 
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" Such are the virtues sold in that bazaar, 
The shop of the Enlightened One, the Blest ; 
Pay Karma as the price, O ye ill-clad ! 
Buy, and put on, these lustrous Buddha-gems!" 

[337] 1 5. ' And what, O king, is the Blessed 
One's jewel of meditation ? The meditation that 
consists of specific conceptions, and of investigation 
regarding them 1 ; — the meditation that consists of 
reflection only, specific conceptions being lost sight 
of 2 ; — the meditation that continues after specific 
conceptions and reflection on them have both 
ceased 3 ; — the meditation that is void (of lusts, evil 
dispositions, and Karma); — the meditation from 
which three signs (of an unconverted life — lust, 
malice, and dullness) are absent ; — the meditation 
in which no low aspirations remain *. And when a 
Bhikkhu, O king, has put on this jewel of meditation 
(Samadhi), then ideas of lust, and ideas of anger, 
and ideas of cruelty, and all the various bad thoughts 
that have their basis in the evil dispositions of 
pride, self-righteousness, adhesion to wrong views, 
and doubt — all these, since they come into contact 
with meditation, flow off from him, disperse, and are 
dispelled, they stay not with him, adhere not to him. 
Just, O king, as when water has fallen on a lotus 
leaf it flows off from it, is dispersed and scattered 



1 I think the first GMna (see 'Buddhist Suttas,' p. 272) is 
meant. 

* Apparently the passage over from the first to the second 
GMna. 

* But insight, and the resulting bliss, remain. Compare above, 
II. 2, 3 (I, 67). 

4 Compare above, V, 8, on the last three. 
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away, stays not on it, adheres not to it ! — so when 
a Bhikkhu has put on this jewel of meditation, then 
ideas of lust, and ideas of anger, and ideas of 
cruelty, and all the various bad thoughts that have 
their basis in the evil dispositions of pride, self- 
righteousness, obstinacy in wrong views, and doubt 
— these all, as soon as they come in contact with 
meditation, flow off, disperse, and are dispelled, stay 
not with him, adhere not to him. And why not ? 
Because of the exceeding purity of the habit of 
meditation. This, O king, is what is called " The 
Blessed One's jewel of meditation," and such are the 
jewels of meditation set out for sale in the Blessed 
One's bazaar of gems, 

" Bad thoughts can ne'er arise beneath the brow 
Encircled by this coronet of gems. 
It charms away perplexed and wandering thought. 
Make it your own, buy it, put on the crown !" 

1 6. 'And what, O king, is the Blessed One's 
jewel of knowledge ? That knowledge by which 
the disciple of the noble ones knows thoroughly 
what is virtue, and what is not; what is blame- 
worthy, and what is not ; what should be made a 
habit of, and what should not ; what is mean, and 
what is exalted ; [338] what is dark, and what is 
light, and what is both dark and light; — the know- 
ledge by which he truly knows what sorrow is, and 
what the origin of sorrow is, and what the cessation 
of sorrow is, and what is the path that leads thereto. 
This, O king, is what is called " The Blessed One's 
jewel of knowledge." 

1 See the note upon IV, 8, 65. 
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"He who has knowledge as his jewelled wreath, 
Will not continue long in outward form '. 
Soon will he reach Nirvawa, in rebirth 
In any world 2 no longer take delight! " 

1 7. ' And what, O king, is the Blessed One's jewel 
of emancipation ? Arahatship is called the jewel 
of emancipation, and the Bhikkhu who has reached 
Arahatship is said to have decked himself with the 
jewel of emancipation. And just as a man, O king, 
who is decorated with ornaments made of strings 
of pearls, of diamonds and gold and corals ; whose 
limbs are anointed with akalu 3 , and with frank- 
incense*, and with Talis 5 , and with red sandal 
wood ; who is adorned with a garland of Iron- 
wood blossoms, and Rottleria flowers, and flowers 
from the Sal tree, and the Sala/a 6 , and the champak, 
and yellow jasmines 7 , and Atimuttaka flowers 8 , and 

1 Bhavo here equal to pafl£a skandha, according to Hlna/i- 
kumburg, p. 491. 

2 Bhave, here tri-widha-bhawa in the Sinhalese. 

* Akalu; only found here. The Sinhalese has agaru kalu, 
and agaru according to Clough is Dalbergia. 

4 Tagara. Agil tuwarali, ' logwood frankincense.' 

8 Talisaka. Clough says the Talis tree is Flacourtia cata- 
phracta. 

' Not in the Pali dictionaries. But it is mentioned in Buddha- 
vansa II, 51 (there spelt sa/ala). This verse is quoted at Gataka 
I, 13, verse 51, and the word is there spelt sala/a. The Sinhalese 
has salala, and the Sanskrit lexicons have sarala. Clough identi- 
fies it, no doubt wrongly, with the last, the Anglo-Indian Hal tree, 
which the botanists call the Shorea robust a. 

7 Yuthika; sfnidda, says Htna/i-kumburfi, p. 492, and Clough 
thinks this is oleander. But Bdhtlingk-Roth say a sort of jasmine, 
Jasminum auriculatum. 

* Yohombu in the Sinhalese. Clough says this is a creeper 
called Borago Zeylanica. But does that grow in the North- 
West of India ? According to B6htlingk-Roth, Atimuttaka is the 
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trumpet flowers, and lotuses, and white and Arabian 
jasmines x — just as, with all this finery of garlands 
and perfumes and jewelry, he would outshine all 
other men, overwhelming them with brilliant glory 
and splendour — just so, O king, does he who has 
attained to Arahatship, he in whom the Great Evils 
(lusts, and becoming, delusion, and ignorance) are 
rooted out, he who has put on the diadem of 
emancipation of heart, just so does he outshine all 
other Bhikkhus from the lowest in attainment up 
to those even who are themselves emancipated 2 , 
overwhelming them in brilliant glory and splendour. 
And why is that so ? Because, O king, there is one 
diadem that is the chief of all, and that is this 
diadem of emancipation of heart! And this, O 
king, is what is called " The Blessed One's jewel of 
emancipation." 

"All the people that dwell in a house look up 
To their Lord when he wears his crown of gems — 
The wide world of the gods and of men looks up 
To the wearer of Freedom's diadem ! " 

18. 'And what, O king, is the Blessed One's 
jewel of the insight that follows on the assurance 
of emancipation? The knowledge arising out of 
looking back over the course s — that knowledge by 

name of three plants, one of which is the Gaertnera Racemosa, 
much cultivated for the beauty and perfume of its flowers. 

1 The last four are the PaVali, Uppala, Vassika, and 
Malliki, all of which are well known. Our author's flora and 
fauna are so numerous that one ought, if one had the necessary 
knowledge, to be able to draw conclusions as to his own ' habitat.' 

* On the use of upaday' upadaya see above, p. 182, and 
below, p. 34 1 of the Pali. 

s Pa££avekkhana-#&/ta»>. That is, in looking back over the 

[36] Q 
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which the disciple who is walking along the Excellent 
Way passes, from time to time, both the Way itself 
and the Fruits thereof up to Nirva«a in review, 
and is aware what evil dispositions he has got rid of, 
and what evil dispositions remain to be conquered — 
that is what[330] is called "The jewel of the assurance 
that follows on the knowledge of emancipation." 
" The knowledge by which the Noble Ones know 
The stages they've passed, and the road yet 

untrod ; — 
Strive, O ye sons of the Conqueror, strive 
That jewel — 'Assurance' — yourselves to obtain!" 
19. 'And what, (3 king, is the Blessed One's 
jewel of discrimination ? The discrimination of the 
sense of, and the discrimination of the deeper truths 
underlying the sense of the sacred writ, and the 
discrimination of philological peculiarities, and the 
discrimination of correct and ready exposition 1 . 
And the Bhikkhu, O king, who is adorned with 
these four jewels of discrimination, whatsoever 
company he enters into, whether of nobles, or 
brahmans, or merchants, or workpeople, enters it 
in confidence, neither put out nor shy; undaunted 
and undismayed, he enters the assembly without 
excitement or fear. Just, O king, as a warrior, 
a hero in the fight, when accoutred in all his harness 

course he has followed along the Excellent Way, he becomes 
conscious of having got beyond each of the obstacles (the Sam- 
yo^anas) that can beset him. It is the doctrine of 'final assur- 
ance' from the Buddhist point of view. Compare £&»adassana 
at Digha II, 83. 

1 Pa/isambhidd. Hina/i-kumburS merely repeats the am- 
biguous technical terms of the Pali. Childers, sub voce, gives 
the various interpretations of other authorities. Compare above, 
I, 29, 34, 36. The third and fourth seem to me to be doubtful. 
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of war 1 , goes down undismayed to the battle, in the 
confident thought : " If the enemy should remain 
afar off I can knock them down with my arrows, 
should they come thence towards me I can hit them 
with my javelins, should they come yet nearer I can 
reach them with my spear, should they come right 
up I can cleave them in two with my sabre *, should 
they come to close quarters I can pierce them 
through and through with my dagger 3 " — just so, 
O king, does the Bhikkhu, when he wears the 
fourfold jewel of discernment, enter any assembly 
undismayed, in the confident thought : " Should 
any one put to me a puzzle turning on the dis- 
crimination of the sense, I shall be able to explain 
it, comparing sense with sense, explanation with 
explanation, reason with reason, argument with 
argument 4 , — and thus shall I resolve his doubts, 

1 Pa#££vudho; literally 'with the five weapons on.' The ex- 
pression is not infrequent; compare pa#££vudha-sannaddha, 
used of a hunter, at Gataka III, 467 ; IV, 283, 437 ; and san- 
naddha-pa#££vudha, used of sailors fighting, at GStakalV, 160. 
But it is quite possible that weapons different from those here 
described are there meant, as they are not suited, for instance, 
to the hunter. 

* Hina/i-kumburfi translates this weapon (ma«</alagga) simply 
by karfuwa, sword ; but ' bent blade ' must mean a sabre. 

8 A'^uriki. Cbilders has only 'knife.' The Sinhalese, p. 493, 
has kirisaya, which is not in Clough, but is doubtless the Malay 
kreese. These five weapons are not mentioned elsewhere, and as 
three of the five words are rare, are probably those in special use 
in the country where our author lived. In this respect it is note- 
worthy that the Sanskrit kshurika is only mentioned, according 
to Bohtlingk-Roth, in the Ra#a Tarangini of Kashmir, and in the 
title of a late Upanishad. We shall therefore scarcely go far wrong 
if we understand by our author's Murika the famous Afghan 
knife. 

* Arthayen arthaya ga/apa, &c, says the Sinhalese. He 

Q2 
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dispel his perplexity, and delight him by my expo- 
sition of the problem raised. Should any one put 
to me a puzzle turning on discrimination of the 
deeper truths, I shall be able to explain it by 
comparing truth with truth, and the various aspects 
and phases of Arahatship each with each \ [340] — 
and thus his doubts too shall I be able to resolve, 
and, dispelling his perplexity, to delight him with 
my exposition of the problem raised. Should any 
one put to me a puzzle turning on the discrimination 
of philological peculiarities, I shall be able to explain 
it by comparing derivation with derivation 2 , and word 
with word, and particle with particle, and letter with 
letter, and one modification of a letter by contact 
(sandhi) with another, and consonant with consonant, 
and vowel with vowel, and accent (intonation) with 
accent, and quantity with quantity, and rule with 
rule, and idiom with idiom ; — and thus his doubts 
too shall I be able to resolve, and, dispelling his 
perplexity, to delight him with my exposition of the 
problem raised. Should any one put to me a puzzle 
turning on the discrimination of expositions, I shall 
be able to explain it by comparing metaphor with 
metaphor, and characteristic with characteristic 3 , and 
sentiment with sentiment — and thus his doubts too 
shall I be able to resolve, and, dispelling his per- 
plexity, to delight him with my exposition of the 



will reply by adducing parallel passages, much in the style of 
modern scholarship. 

1 He gives the principal ones, as set out in his previous argu- 
ments. 

* N irutti. Hina/i-kumbure unfortunately simply repeats all these 
technical terms. 

* Lakkhawa. As for instance above, I, 51-62. 
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problem raised. And this, O king, is what is called 
" The Blessed One's jewel of discrimination." 
" First buy the jewel of discrimination, 
Then cut 1 it with your knowledge and your 

skill ; 
So, free from all anxiety and fear, 
Shall you illuminate both earth and heaven ! " 

20. 'And what, O king, is the Blessed One's 
jewel of the sevenfold wisdom of the Arahats ? It 
is self-possession, and investigation of the system of 
doctrine, and zeal, and joy, and tranquillity, and 
contemplation, and equanimity 2 . And the Bhikkhu, 
O king, who is adorned with this sevenfold jewel of 
the divisions of the higher wisdom 8 shines forth 
over the whole world of gods and men, brightens 
it, illuminates it, and dispersing the darkness makes 
the light arise. This, O king, is what is called 
" The Blessed One's jewel of the sevenfold wisdom." 
" The gods and men in reverence stand up 

To him who wears this wisdom-diadem. 

Show your good actions then, — that is the price, — 

And buy, and wear, this wisdom-diadem ! " ' 

[341] 21. 'And what, venerable Nagasena, is the 
bazaar for all manner of merchandise set up by the 
Blessed One, the Buddha ? ' 

' The Blessed One's bazaar for all manner of 

1 Phaseyya ; literally 'he who having bought pa/isambhida 
shall touch it with his fla»a.' The Sinhalese, p. 494, has span a- 
ko/a, which does not help us. 

* The Sinhalese again only repeats these seven technical terms, 
except the second Dhamma-vi^aya, which it renders by pT&gHi. 

* Bodhi. Childers says, 'the supreme knowledge of a Buddha.' 
But this is wrong, as is evident even from the context here. The 
whole exposition is of Arahatship, not Buddhahood. 
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merchandise, O king, is the ninefold word of the 
Buddha ; and the relics remaining of his body, 
and of the things he used ; and the sacred mounds 
(A!"etiyani, Dagabas) erected over them 1 ; and the 
jewel of his Order. And in that bazaar there are 
set out by the Blessed One the attainment (in 
a future birth) of high lineage, and of wealth, and 
of long life, and of good health, and of beauty, and 
of wisdom, and of worldly glory, and of heavenly 
glory, and of Nirvawa. And of these all they who 
desire either the one or the other, give Karma as the 
price, and so buy whichever glory they desire. And 
some buy with it a vow of right conduct, and some 
by observance of the Uposatha day, and so on 
down to the smallest Karma-price they buy the 
various glories from the greatest to the least. Just, 
O king, as in a trader's shop, oil, seed, and peas and 
beans can be either taken in barter for a small 
quantity of rice or peas or beans, or bought for 
a small price decreasing in order according to re- 
quirement — just so, O king, in the Blessed One's 
bazaar for all manner of merchandise advantages 
are to be bought for Karma according to requirement. 
And this, O king, is what is called "The Blessed One's 
bazaar of all manner of merchandise." 
" Long life, good health, beauty, rebirth in heaven, 
High birth, Nirva#a — all are found for sale — 
There to be bought for Karma, great or small — 
In the great Conqueror's world-famed bazaar. 
Come ; show your faith, O brethren, as the price, 
Buy and enjoy such goods as you prefer * ! " 

1 Htna/i-kumburS, characteristically enough for a Ceylon man, 
adds, ' and the Footprint and the Bo-tree.' 
1 The first line only of these verses is in the Samyutta III, 2, 7. 
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22. 'And the inhabitants that dwell in the Blessed 
One's City of Righteousness, O king, are such as 
these : Masters in the Suttantas, and masters in the 
Vinaya, and masters in the Abhidhamma ; preachers 
of the faith ; repeaters of the <7atakas, and repeaters 
of the Digha, and repeaters of the Magg^ima, [342] 
and repeaters of the Sawyutta, and repeaters of the 
Aiiguttara, and repeaters of the Khuddaka Nikaya ; 
— men endowed with right conduct, men accom- 
plished in meditation, men full of knowledge, men 
taking delight in contemplation of the sevenfold 
wisdom of the Arahats, men of insight ' ; — men who 
frequent the woods for meditation, or sit at the 
roots of trees, or dwell in the open air, or sleep on 
heaps of straw, or live near cemeteries, or lie not 
down to sleep, — men who have entered the Excellent 
Way 2 , men who have attained one or more of the 
four fruits thereof, men who are still learners (have 
not yet reached Arahatship, but are close upon it), 
men enjoying the Fruits, that is, either Sotapannas, 
or Sakadagamins, or Anagamins, or Arahats ; — men 
of the threefold wisdom 8 , men of the sixfold tran- 
scendental wisdom 4 , men of the power of Iddhi, men 
who have reached perfection in knowledge, men 

1 VipassakS, not necessarily the insight of the Arahats, as 
Childers says. We have seen Vipassana" ascribed above, p. 16 
(of the Pali), to a SotSpanno. 

1 Pa/ipannaka; so the Sinhalese, p. 496 (but see otherwise 
below, V, 2 1, p. 344 of the Pali). 

' Teviggi, having the pubbe-nivasSnussati-#£«a, the £etopa- 
riya-#&»a, and the asavSnam khaya-Mna. See Digha Nikaya 
II, 91-94 and 97. 

4 These are the last three, and besides them the so-called 
Divine Eye, and Divine Ear, and also the power of Iddhi. See 
Digha Nikaya II, 87-90, 95-96. 
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skilled in the maintenance of constant self-possession, 
in the Great Struggle, in the Steps to Iddhi, in the 
Organs of their moral sense, in the sevenfold wisdom, 
in the Excellent Way, in G/t&na., in Vimokkha, and 
in the attainment of the exalted and tranquil bliss 
that is independent of form or the absence of form 
— yea! like a forest full of bamboos, full of reeds, that 
City of Righteousness has been ever crowded and 
frequented by such Arahats as these ! For it is said * : 

(1) " Men devoid of passion, and of malice, and of 
dullness, men in whom the Great Evils (lust, becom- 
ing, delusion, and ignorance) are not, men who have 
neither craving thirst, nor grasping desires, — these 
are they who dwell in the City of Righteousness. 

(2) " Men whose home is the forest, men who have 
taken on themselves the extra vows, men full of joy, 
men who are wearing rough garments, men rejoicing 
in solitude, heroes — these are they who dwell in the 
City of Righteousness. 

(3) " Men who sleep sitting, or on any sleeping-place 
that comes, or spend their time standing or walking 
up and down in meditation, men who clad themselves 
in cast-off raiment — all these dwell in the City of 
Righteousness. 

(4) " Men wearing the full set of three robes, tran- 
quil, with a skin for the fourth, who rejoice in 
taking but one meal each day, the wise — these are 
they who dwell in the City of Righteousness. 

(5) " The earnest and prudent, heroes who feed 
on little and know no greed, content whether they 
receive an alms or receive it not — these are they 
who dwell in the City of Righteousness. 

1 It is not known in what text 
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(6) " The meditative, delighting in Ghknz., heroes 
of tranquil minds, and stedfast, looking forward to 
Nirva»a — these are they who dwell in the City of 
Righteousness. 

(7) " Men walking in the path, and standing in the 
fruits thereof, those who have attained some fruits 
thereof but are yet learners as to the last, whose 
hope is directed to the utmost goal — these are they 
who dwell in the City of Righteousness. 

(8) " Those who have entered the stream, and 
those who, free from stains, will only be reborn 
once more on earth, those who will never return 
again, and Arahats — these are they who dwell in the 
City of Righteousness. 

(9) " Those skilled in the means of attaining 
undisturbed self-possession, and rejoicing in con- 
templation on the sevenfold wisdom, those who are 
full of insight, and bear the words of the Dharma in 
their hearts — these are they who dwell in the City 
of Righteousness. 

[343] (10) " Those skilled in the Steps to Iddhi, 
and rejoicing in the meditations of Samadhi, those 
who are devoted to the Great Struggle — these are 
they who dwell in the City of Righteousness. 

(n) "Those perfect in the sixfold wisdom of the 
Abhi##as, delighting in the sphere that is theirs by 
rightful inheritance 1 , those having the power of flying 
through the air — these are they who dwell in the City 
of Righteousness. 

(12) " Those of downcast eyes, and measured 
speech, the doors of whose senses are guarded, who 

1 Petti ke goiare rati. That is in the four Sati-pa/MSnas. 
See the passage quoted below at VII, 1, 7, p. 368 of the Pali. 
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are self-restrained, who are well trained according 
to the supreme Dhamma — these are they who dwell 
in the City of Righteousness. 

(13) " Those of the threefold wisdom, and of the 
sixfold wisdom, those who have become perfect in 
Iddhi and perfect in knowledge — these are they who 
dwell in the City of Righteousness." 

23. ' And furthermore, O king, those of the Bhik- 
khus who carry in their hearts the words of the 
excellent knowledge that is immeasurable, who are 
free from bonds, whose goodness and fame and 
power and glory no man can weigh, who (in imita- 
tion of their Master) * keep the royal chariot-wheel 
of the kingdom of righteousness rolling on, who have 
reached perfection in knowledge — such Bhikkhus are 
called, O king, " The Commanders of the Faith in 
the Blessed One's City of Righteousness." 

' And furthermore, O king, those of the Bhikkhus, 
who have the power of Iddhi, who have learned the 
discriminations 2 , who are full of confidence, who 
travel through the air, who are hard to oppose, hard to 
overcome, who can move without support, who can 
shake the broad earth and the waters on which it 
rests, who can touch the sun and the moon, who are 
skilful in transforming themselves and in making 
stedfast resolutions and high aspirations, who are 
perfect in Iddhi — such Bhikkhus are called, O king, 
" The royal chaplains in the Blessed One's City of 
Righteousness." 

' And furthermore, O king, those of the Bhikkhus 
who have taken upon themselves the extra vows, 



1 AnuppavattakS. See below, p. 363 of the Pall 
* See above, V, 19. 
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who desire little and are content, who would loathe 
any breach of the regulations as to the manner of 
seeking an alms \ and beg straight on from hut to 
hut, as a bee smells flower after flower 2 , and then go 
away into the loneliness of the woods, those who 
are indifferent as to their body and as to life, those 
who have attained to Arahatship, those who place the 
highest value on the virtues of the practice of the 
extra vows — such Bhikkhus are called, O king, 
"The judges in the Blessed One's City of 
Righteousness." 

' And furthermore, O king, those of the Bhikkhus 
who are pure and stainless, in whom no evil dis- 
positions are left, who, skilful in the knowledge of 
the fall and rise of beings 8 , have perfected them- 
selves in the Divine Eye — such Bhikkhus are called, 
O king, " The givers of light * in the Blessed One's 
City of Righteousness." 

' And furthermore, O king, those of the Bhikkhus 
[344] who are learned in the traditions, who hand 
on what has been handed down, the repeaters of 
the Discourses, and of the Canon Law, and of the 
tables of contents, those who are skilled in the exact 
determination of letters into surds and sonants, into 

1 Importunity, or even attracting attention in any way. See 
above, p. 229 of the Pali. 

* Compare Sigalovada Sutta, p. 365, and Dhammapada, verse 
49: 'As a bee, injuring not the flower or its colour or its scent, 
flies away, taking the nectar, so let a sage go through the 
village.' 

* That is the fall of beings from one state of existence — their 
death in that state in other words — and their rise, their rebirth, 
in another. 

* (zotaka, as a city official, is something akin to torchbearer, 
lamplighter. 
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longs and short, as to lightness and heaviness 1 , 
those who know by heart the ninefold word — such 
Bhikkhus are called, O king, " The peace officers * 
in the Blessed One's City of Righteousness." 

' And furthermore, O king, those of the Bhikkhus 
who are learned in the Vinaya (Rules of the Order, 
Canon Law), wise in the Vinaya, skilled in detecting 
the source of offences 3 , skilled in deciding whether 
any act is an offence or not, whether an offence is 
grievous or slight, whether it can be atoned for or 
not, skilled in deciding questions as to the rise, the 
acknowledgment, the absolution, or the confession 
of an offence 4 ; as to the suspension, or the restora- 
tion, or the defence of an offender *, who are perfect 
masters in the Vinaya — such Bhikkhus are called, O 
king, "The Rupa-dakshas 8 in the Blessed One's 
City of Righteousness." 

' And furthermore, O king, those of the Bhikkhus 
who wear on their brows the lotus garland of that 
noble Emancipation, who have attained to that 

1 These are six out of the ten divisions of Vyafl^ana-vuddhi, 
mentioned in the verse at Sumangala Vil&sini I, 177. Hfna/i- 
kumburS, p. 501, merely repeats the words. 

* Dhamma-rakkhi, 'dharmikawu iraksha-grahanayehi 
niyuktawu' in the Sinhalese. 

9 Nidana-paMana-kusali; 'Apatti gewa hoera doekwf- 
mehi dakshawu,' says the Sinhalese. 
4 One word, vu//Mna, is here doubtful. 
6 See Mahavagga IX, 4, 9. 10, &c. 

* Literally 'skilled in form, shape, beauty.' The Sinhalese 
repeats this ambiguous expression, adding the qualification am&- 
tyayo, 'ministers, officials.' One would think that these would 
have been the judges, but our author has already made the 
Arahats the judges in his Dhamma-nagara. This only leaves 
him some minor official post to give away to those learned in 
Canon Law, and he has chosen one as unintelligible in Ceylon as 
it is to me. 
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highest and best and most exceeding excellent of 
all conditions, who are loved and longed for by 
the great multitudes — such Bhikkhus are called, O 
king, " Flower-sellers in the Blessed One's City of 
Righteousness." 

' And furthermore, O king, those of the Bhikkhus 
who have penetrated to the comprehension of the 
four Truths, and have seen them with their eyes, 
who are wise in the teaching, who have passed 
beyond doubt as to the four fruits of Sama#aship, 
who having attained to the bliss thereof, share those 
fruits with others who have entered the paths' — 
such Bhikkhus are called, O king, " Fruit-dealers in 
the Blessed One's City of Righteousness." 

' And furthermore, O king, those of the Bhikkhus 
who, being anointed with that most excellent per- 
fume of right conduct, are gifted with many and 
various virtues, and are able to dispel the bad 
odour of sin and evil dispositions — such Bhikkhus 
are called, O king, " Perfume dealers in the Blessed 
One's City of Righteousness." 

' And furthermore, O king, those of the Bhikkhus 
whose delight is in the Dhamma, and whose converse 
is pleasant, who find exceeding joy in the higher sub- 
tleties of the Dharma and the Vinaya 2 , who either 
in the forest, or at the foot of trees, or in empty 



1 Pa/ipannS, which Hi na/i-kumburd takes here to mean Arahats, 
but see the note above, V, 20 (p. 341 of the Pali). 

1 Abhidhamme abhivinaye. A phrase very instructive as to 
the correct rendering of the much misunderstood word abhi- 
dhamma. As I pointed out already in the 'Hibbert Lectures' 
for 1 88 1, it is a blunder to translate it, as is usually done, by 
'metaphysics.' The whole context is taken from the Sangtti 
Sutta. 
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places, drink the sweet sap of the Dharma, who 
plunging themselves, as it were, in body, speech, 
and mind into the sweet juice 1 of the Dharma, excel 
in expounding it, in seeking and in detecting the 
deeper truths in the various doctrines, who — 
wheresoever and whensoever the discourse is of 
wishing for little, of contentment, of solitude, of 
retirement, of the exertion in zeal, of right conduct, 
of meditation, of knowledge, of emancipation, of the 
insight arising from the assurance of emancipation — 
[345] thither do they repair, and drink in the sweet 
savour of that discourse — such Bhikkhus are called, 
O king, "Thirsty and drunkards in the Blessed 
One's City of Righteousness." 

' And furthermore, O king, those of the Bhikkhus 
who are addicted to the habit of wakefulness from the 
first watch of the night to the last, who spend day 
and night in sitting, standing, or walking up and 
down in meditation, who, addicted to the habit of 
contemplation, are devoted to their own advance- 
ment by the suppressing of evil dispositions — such 
Bhikkhus are called, O king, " Watchmen in the 
Blessed One's City of Righteousness." 

' And furthermore, O king, those of the Bhikkhus 
who in the spirit and in the letter, in its arguments 
and explanations, in its reasons and examples, teach 
and repeat, utter forth and recapitulate the ninefold 
word of the Buddha — such Bhikkhus are called, O 
king, "Lawyers (dealers in Dharma *) in the Blessed 
One's City of Righteousness." 

1 'The ambrosia of the Saddharma,' says Hfna/i-kumbur&, 

p. 5°«- 

8 Dhammapamka. The Sinhalese has Dharmikapani- 
kayo. 
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' And furthermore, O king, those of the Bhikkhus 
who are wealthy and rich in the wealth of the treasures 
of the Doctrine, in the wealth of the traditions, and 
the text, and the learning thereof, who comprehend 
the signs, and vowels, and consonants thereof, in 
all their details, pervading all directions with their 
knowledge — such Bhikkhus are called, O king, 
" Bankers of the Dhamma 1 in the Blessed One's 
City of Righteousness." 

' And furthermore, O king, those of the Bhikkhus 
who have penetrated to the sublimer teaching, who 
understand exposition and the divisions of objects of 
meditation to be practised, who are perfect in all 
the subtler points of training 2 — such Bhikkhus are 
called, O king, " Distinguished masters of law in 
the Blessed One's City of Righteousness." 

24. * Thus well planned out, O king, is the 
Blessed One's City of Righteousness, thus well 
built, thus well appointed, thus well provisioned, 
thus well established, thus well guarded, thus well 
protected, thus impregnable by enemies or foes. 
And by this explanation, O king, by this argu- 
ment, by this reason, you may by inference know 
that the Blessed One did once exist. 
(1) "As when they see a pleasant city, well planned 
out, 
Men know, by inference, how great the founder 

was ; 
So when they see our Lord's ' City of Righteous- 
ness' 
They know, by inference, that he did once 
exist. 

1 Dhamma-se/Mino, which the Sinhalese repeats. 

* Adhistla, adhi£itta, and adhipad£&, says Hina/i-kumburS. 
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[346] (2) "As men, seeing its waves, can judge, by 

inference, 
The great extent and power of the world-em- 
bracing sea ; 
So may they judge the Buddha when they see 

the waves 
That he set rolling through the world of gods 

and men — 
He who, unconquered in the fight, allays all 

griefs, 
Who rooted out, in his own heart, Craving's 

dread power, 
And set his followers free from the whirlpool 

of rebirths — 
' Far as the waves of the Good- Law extend and 

roll, 
So great, so mighty, must our Lord, the Buddha, 

be.' 

(3) "As men, seeing its mighty peaks that tower 

aloft, 
Can judge, by inference, Himalaya's wondrous 

height ; 
So when they see the Buddha's Mount-of- Right- 
eousness — 
Stedfast, unshaken by fierce passion's stormy 

blasts, 
Towering aloft in wondrous heights of calm 

and peace, 
Where lusts, evil, and Karma cannot breathe or 

live, — 
They draw the inference : ' Great as this 

mountain high 
That mighty Hero's power upon whose word 

it stands.' 
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(4) " As men, seeing the footprint of an elephant 

king, 
Can judge, by inference : ' How great his size 

must be ! ' 
So when they see the footprint of the elephant 

of men, 
Buddha, the wise, upon the path that men have 

trod, 
They know, by inference : ' How glorious 

Buddha was * ! ' 

(5) " As when they see all living things crouching in 

fear, 
Men know : ' 'Tis the roar of the king of the 

beasts that frightens them.' 
So, seeing other teachers break and fly in 

fear, 
They know : ' 'Tis a king of the truth hath 

uttered words sublime ! ' 

(6) " Seeing the earth smiling, well watered, green 

with grass, 
Men say : 'A great and pleasant rain hath 

fallen fast' 
So when they see this multitude rejoicing, 

peaceful, blest, 
Men may infer : ' How sweet the rain that 

stilled their hearts ! ' 

(7) " Seeing the wide earth soaked, boggy, a marsh 
of mud, 
Men say : ' Mighty the mass of waters broken 
loose.' 



1 It is perhaps such poetical figures as this that have afforded 
foundation for the legend of Buddha's footprint. 

[36] R 
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So, when they see this mighty host, that once 

were dazed 
With the mud of sin, swept down in Dhamma's 

stream, and left 
In the wide sea of the Good-Law, some here, 

some there, 
All, gods and men alike, plunged in ambrosial 

waves, 
They may infer, and say : ' How great that 

Dhamma is ! ' 

(8) [347] " As when men, travelling, feel a glorious 
perfume sweet 

Pervading all the country side, and gladdening 
them, infer at once, 

'Surely, 'tis giant forest trees are flowering 
now!' 

So, conscious of this perfume sweet of righteous- 
ness 

That now pervades the earth and heavens, 
they may infer: 

'A Buddha, infinitely great, must once have 
lived!"' 

25. ' And it would be possible, O king, to show 
forth the Buddha's greatness, by a hundred or a 
thousand such examples, such reasons, such argu- 
ments, such metaphors. Just, O king, as a clever 
garland maker will, from one heap of all kinds of 
flowers, both following the instruction of his teacher, 
and also using his own individuality as a man, make 
many variegated and beautiful bouquets, — just so, 
O king, that Blessed One is, as it were, an infinite, 
immeasurable, heap of variegated flowers of virtue. 
And I now, a garland maker, as it were in the 
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church of the Conqueror, stringing those flowers 
together, — both following the path of our teachers 
of old, and also using such power of wisdom as in 
me is, — could show forth by inference the power of 
the Buddha in innumerable similes. But you, on 
the other hand, must show a desire to hear them '.' 
' Hard would it be, Nagasena, for any other men 
thus to have shown by inference, drawn from such 
examples, the power of the Buddha. I am filled 
with satisfaction, venerable Nagasena, at your so 
perfectly varied exposition of this problem.' 



Here ends the problem of Inference 1 



1 The Sinhalese is here much expanded. 

2 Mr. Trenckner reads 'Anum&na pa.Hha.rn,' the Sinhalese 
has 'Mahd AnumSna Prajnayayi.' 



R 2 
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BOOK VI. 

THE DHUTANGAS. 

[348] i . The king saw Bhikkhus in the forest, lone 
And far away from men, keeping hard vows. 
And then he saw too householders, at home, 
Eating the sweet fruits of the Noble Path \ 
Considering both of these, deep doubts he felt. 
' If laymen also realise the Truth 
Then surely vowing vows must be in vain. 
Come ! let me ask that best of teachers, wise 
In the threefold basket of the Buddha's words, 
Skilled to o'erthrow the arguments of the foe. 
He will be able to resolve my doubts ! ' 



2. Now Milinda the king went up to the place 
where Nagasena was, and bowed down before him, 
and took his seat on one side. And when so seated, 
he said to Nagasena : ' Venerable Nagasena, is 
there any layman living at home, enjoying the 
pleasures of sense, occupying a dwelling encumbered 
with wife and children, enjoying the use of sandal 
wood from Benares, and of garlands, perfumes, and 
ointments, accepting gold and silver, with an em- 
broidered head-dress on, set with diamonds and 
pearls and gold — is there any such who has seen face 
to face the calm, the supreme good, Nirvi«a ? ' 

' Not one hundred only, O king, nor two nor 

1 'Standing in the Fruit of the An&g&mins.' So they had 
already reached the third stage in the Excellent Way. 
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three nor five nor six hundred, not a thousand only, 
nor a hundred thousand, nor ten millions, nor ten 
thousand millions, not even only a billion laymen 
(have seen Nirva»a) — not to speak of twenty or 
thirty or a hundred or a thousand who have attained 
to clear understanding (of the four Truths) \ By 

1 I take this to mean, 'Not to speak of comparatively small 
numbers who have experienced Abhisamaya, an innumerable 
host of laymen have reached Nirvana — that is, have reached, and 
during their lives remained in, the third stage of the Path, and 
attained Arahatship just before they died. Abhisamaya is 
used either absolutely or in composition. Mdn&bhisamaya (A. 
IV, 38, 5=M. I, 12) certainly, and perhaps Atthibhisamaya, 
is used of Arahats, but they do not occur in our author. He uses 
occasionally Dhamm&bhisamaya (see pp. 255, 350, &c, of the 
P&li) and A'atu-sa444bhisamaya (see pp. 171, 334, &c), but 
more frequently Abhisamaya absolutely. Dhamm4bhisamaya, 
' penetration into, clear understanding of, the Dhammas or Dhamma,' 
may refer to the four Dhammas of Ahguttara IV, r (= M. P. S., 
IV, a, 3), or to the comprehension of the qualities (Dhammas) 
of things, or (what is very much the same) to the comprehension 
of the principal doctrine (Dhamma) of the impermanence of all 
things. In the last case it would be the same thing, looked at 
from a slightly different point of view, as the Dhamma-£akkhu, 
the Eye for the Truths (see Sumahgala Vildsint I, 237), or as that 
insight (Vipassana) which is the entrance to the Path. But the 
four Truths (as to sorrow, &c.) are also important Dhammas, 
and as the expression JTatu-salHbhisamaya clearly refers to 
them and them only, this may also be the meaning of dhammd- 
bhisamaya, or at any rate of abhisamaya standing above. 
So at least I take the latter here. We know that the ' Eye for the 
Dhamma,' the perception of the first only of the tf»i lakkha»Sni 
(impermanence), implies and involves the entrance into the Path. 
Oddly enough there is as yet no evidence to show whether the 
perception of the cardinal doctrine of the four Truths neces- 
sarily does so too; or can do so alone, without the Dhamma- 
lakkhu. If the latter, then there are two gates to the Path. And 
this is not only quite possible, but is the inference one might fairly 
draw from the constant phrase ' After the exposition of the Truths 
had concluded so and so attained to ' one or other of the phalani. 
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what kind of exposition shall I lay before you 
evidence showing that I know this l ? ' 

' Do you yourself tell me V 

3. ' Then, O king, I will explain it. All those 
passages in the ninefold word of the Buddha that 
deal with holiness of life, [349] and attainment of 
the path, and the divisions of the excellent habit of 
living under vows, shall be brought to bear in this 
connection 3 . Just, O king, as water which has 
rained down upon a country district, with both low- 
lying and high places, level land and undulations, 
dry ground and wet, will — all of it — flow off thence 
and meet together in the ocean of great waters ; 
so will all those passages meet together, and be 
brought into connection, here. And a manifestation 
of reasons out of my experience and knowledge 
shall be also brought to bear. Thus will this 
matter be thoroughly analysed, its beauty will be 
brought out*, it will be exhausted 8 , brought home 



1 Literally ' shall I give you anuyoga,' which the Sinhalese 
renders 'opportunity for speech '(!). Above, at p. 10 of the P&li, 
the rendering is quite different, ' pa</am dfsamugeaa.' The only 
translation that fits the context in both of these places (the only 
ones in which the idiom has, so far, been found) is ' lay before you 
(proofs of my) mastery (over the subject),' or something of that 
sort It is a disappointing satisfaction to find that the phrase was 
as unintelligible in Ceylon as it is to us. In my version above 
I should now prefer to write instead of 'repeated his lesson to 
his teacher for the last time,' ' gave his teacher proofs that he had 
understood what he had taught him.' 

* Hina/i-kumburS, p. 508, puts these words into the mouth of 
Nagasena. 

* Literally ' will come into connection here.' 

4 VMitto, which the Sinhalese only repeats. 

8 Paripuwao; literally 'filled' (paripura wanneya). 
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to rest 1 . It will be, O king, as when an able 
writing-master, on exhibiting, by request, his skill 
in writing, will supplement the written signs by an 
explanation of reasons out of his experience and 
knowledge, and thus that writing of his becomes 
finished, perfect, without defect. So will I also 
bring to bear a manifestation of reasons out of 
my experience and knowledge ; and thus shall this 
matter be thoroughly analysed, its beauty shall be 
brought out, it shall be exhausted, set at rest 2 . 

4. ' In the city of Savatthi, O king, about fifty 
millions of the disciples of the Blessed One, devout 
men and devout women, were walking in the paths, 
and out of those three hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand 3 were established in the fruit of the third 
path. And all of them were laity, not members of 
the Order. And there too, at the foot of the 
Gawdamba tree, when the double miracle took 
place 4 , two hundred millions of living beings 5 
penetrated to an understanding (of the four Truths). 
And again on the delivery of the Rahulovada" 
discourse, and of the Maha Mangala 7 discourse, 
and of the Sama^itta 8 exposition, and of the 



1 Samanito, ' treated with respectful affection,' says Hlna/i- 
kumburg. 

* I cannot hope to have solved all the difficulties with which 
the last two paragraphs bristle. But I think the general sense is 
clear, and the way smoothed for future translators. 

' This curious number (like others below) must have a history 
and a meaning. 

* See Sumangala Vilasini, p. 57 ; Gataka I, 77, 78 ; IV, 263-266. 

* Mostly gods of one sort or another. 

* See the note above on I, 32 (p. 20 of the Pali). 
7 In the Sutta Nip&la II, 4. 

* See the note above, loc. cit. 
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Parabhava 1 discourse, and of the Puribheda* dis- 
course, and of the Kalaha-vivada discourse, and of 
the A'ula-vyuha 1 discourse, and of the Maha-vyuha 1 
discourse, and of the Tuwa/aka 1 discourse, and of 
the Sariputta 1 discourse, an innumerable number of 
celestial beings penetrated to knowledge (of the four 
Truths). In the city of Ra^agaha three hundred and 
fifty thousand devout laymen and devout laywomen, 
disciples of the Blessed One, were walking in the 
Paths. And there again at the taming of Dhana- 
pala the great elephant 3 nine hundred million living 
beings, and again at the meeting at the Pas£«ika 
A'etiya on the occasion of the Parayana discourse 4 
one hundred and forty million living beings, and again 
at the Indasala cave eight hundred millions of gods, 
and again at Benares [350] in the deer park 
Isipatana at the first preaching of the Dhamma 5 
one hundred and eighty million Brahma gods and 
innumerable others, and again in the heaven of 
the Thirty-Three at the preaching of the Abhi- 
dhamma on the Pandu Kambala Rock 9 eight hundred 
millions of the gods, and on the descent from the 
world of the gods at the gate of the city of Sankassa 8 , 
at the miracle of the manifestation to the world ', 



1 In the A/Makavagga of the Sutta Nipata. 

* Sutta Nipata I, 6. 

5 See the note above on IV, 4, 44 (p. 207 of the Pali), also 
below, p. 410 of the Pali. 

* Sutta Nip&ta, pp. 185, 205 (of Professor Fausboll's edition for 
the PSIi Text Society). 

* See 'Buddhist Suttas,' p. 154, and the note above on I, 38. 

* Gataka IV, 265. 

T Loka-vivara»a-pa/ihariye, referred to at DS/tfavarasa II, 
1 20. The exact meaning of the second word, literally ' uncovering,' 
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three hundred millions of believing men and deities 
penetrated to a knowledge (of the four Truths). 
And again at Kapila-vatthu among the Sakyas, 
at the preaching of the Buddhava/»sa 1 in the 
Nigrodha Arama, and again at the preaching of 
the Maha Samaya Suttanta 2 , gods in numbers 
that cannot be counted penetrated to a knowledge 
of the Dhamma. And again at the assemblies on 
the occasions of Sumana the garland maker 3 , and of 
Garahadinna, and of Ananda the rich man, and of 
Cambuka the naked ascetic 4 , and of Mandtika. the 
god, and of Ma//a-ku«</ali the god, and of Sulasa 
the courtesan 6 , and of Sirima the courtesan, and of 
the weaver's daughter, and of Subhadda, and of the 
spectacle of the cremation of the Brahman of Saketa, 
and of the Suniparantas, and of the problem put by 
Sakka 6 , and of the Tirokud&fe Sutta 7 , and of the 
Ratana Sutta 8 — at each of these eighty-four thousand 
penetrated to a knowledge of the Dhamma. So 
long, O king, as the Blessed One remained in the 
world, so long wheresoever in the three great divisions 

is doubtful. Alwis, in another connection, renders it ' prosperity.' 
See his quotation from Buddhaghosa's Papa»£a Sudani quoted by 
Childers sub voce. The Sinhalese has rupa-kaya-sampat 
dakwa dakwa, 'continually manifesting (to all the world) the 
glory of his outward form.' 

1 See the commentary on that work quoted by Dr. Morris in 
his edition for the Pali Text Society, pp. viii-x. 

* See the opening words of that discourse, No. 20 in the Digha, 
in Grimblot. 

* See above, pp. 115, 291 of the Pali. 

* Compare Thera Gatha 283-286. 

* Her whole story is given, Gataka III, 435 foil. 

* The account of which is in the Digha, No. 21. 

7 In the Khuddaka Pa/to. 

8 In the Sutta Nipata and Khuddaka Pa//4a. 
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(of India) 1 or in the sixteen principal countries (in 
them) 2 he stayed, there, as a usual thing, two, three, 
four, or five hundred, or a thousand, or a hundred 
thousand, both gods and men, saw face to face the 
calm, the supreme good, Nirva#a. And all of those 
who were gods, O king, were laymen. They had 
not entered the Order. So these and many other 
billions of gods, O king, — even while they were yet 
laymen, living at home, enjoying the pleasures of 
sense, — saw face to face (realised in themselves) the 
condition of Peace, the Supreme Good, Nirva#a V 

5. ' If so, venerable Nagasena, — if laymen, living 
at home and enjoying the pleasures of sense, can see 
Nirva#a, — what purpose then do these extra vows 
serve ? That being so, rather must [351] the vows 
be workers of mischief. For, Nagasena, if diseases 
would abate without medicine, what would be the 
advantage of weakening the body by emetics, by 
purges, and other like remedies ? — if one's enemies 
could be subdued with one's fists only, where would 
be the need of swords and spears, of javelins and 
bows and cross-bows, of maces and of clubs ? — if 
trees could be climbed by clambering up them 
with the aid of the knots and of the crooked and 
hollow places in them, of the thorny excrescences 
and creepers and branches growing on them, what 
would be the need of going in quest of ladders long 
and strong ? — if sleeping on the bare ground gave 

1 That is, Palfna, Avanti, and Dakkhin&patha (say the East, the 
Upper Ganges Valley, and the Dekkan). 

* The full list is given in the note at ' Viniya Texts,' II, 146. 

' This Buddhist way of looking on the gods as laymen has been 
already referred to above in the note on p. 20 of the Pali, I, 32 
of the translation. 
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ease to the limbs \ why should one seek after fine 
large beds, soft to the touch ? — if one could cross 
the desert alone, inaccessible though it be, and full 
of danger and fear, why need one wait for a grand 
caravan, well armed and well equipped ? — if a man 
were able by his own arms to cross a flowing river, 
what need he care for firm dykes or boats ? — if he 
could provide board and lodging for himself out of 
his own property, why should he trouble to do 
service to others, to flatter with sweet words, to 
run to and fro ? — when he can get water from 
a natural pool, why should he dig wells and tanks 
and artificial ponds ? And just so, venerable Naga- 
sena, if laymen, living at home and enjoying the 
pleasures of sense, can realise in themselves the 
condition of Peace, the Supreme Good, Nirvawa, 
what is the need of taking upon oneself these vows ?' 
6. 'There are, O king, these twenty-eight good 
qualities in the vows, virtues really inherent in 
them ; and on account of these all the Buddhas 
alike have longed for them and held them dear. 
And what are the twenty-eight ? The keeping of 
the vows, O king, implies a mode of livelihood 
without evil, it has a blissful calm as its fruit, it 
avoids blame, it works no harm to others, it is 
free from danger, it brings no trouble on others, 
it is certain to bring with it growth in goodness, 
it wastes not away, it deludes not, it is in itself 
a protection 2 , it works the satisfaction of desires 
and the taming of all beings, it is good for self- 

1 Dhatu-samatl, for which Hina/i-kumbure' (p. 511) has 
Dhatu-samanaya. 

* Hina/i-kumburg, p. 512, takes arakkhd-patthitadadawi as 
one compound. 
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control, it is appropriate l , (he who keeps the vows) 
is self-dependent 2 , is emancipated 3 , the keeping of 
them is the destruction of lust, and of malice, and of 
dullness ; it is the pulling away of pride, the cutting 
off of evil thoughts, the removal of doubts, the 
suppression of sloth, the putting away of discontent ; 
it is long-suffering, its merit is beyond weight, and 
its virtue beyond measure, and it is the path that 
leads to the end of every grief. These, O king, 
are the twenty-eight good qualities in the vows; 
[352] and it is on account of these that all the 
Buddhas alike have longed for them and held them 
dear. 

7. 'And whosoever, O king, thoroughly carry out 
the vows, they become completely endowed with 
eighteen good qualities. What are these eighteen ? 
Their walk is pure, their path is accomplished, well 
guarded are they in deed and word, altogether pure 
are they in manners and in mind, their zeal flags not, 
all their fears are allayed, all delusions (as to the 
permanence and as to the degree) of their indi- 
viduality have been put away, anger has died away 
while love (to all beings) * has arisen in their hearts, 
in taking nourishment they eat it with the three 
right views regarding food 6 , they are honoured of 

1 Pa/irupam, probably 'to the life of a recluse,' but the Sin- 
halese takes it to mean ' to the doctrine ' (s as an a). 

' Anissitaw. See the note above on the translation of p. 321 
of the Pali. 'Independent of craving' (tr/'shwa), says the Siw- 
halese. 

* Vippamuttaw. Of tr»'sh»a, says the Sinhalese again. 

* Metta, which always has the connotation. Hina/i-kumbure* 
accordingly renders it sakala-satwayan kerehi maitreya. 

* Aharo pariafnato. The three right views are, 1 as to its 
nature, 2 as to its impurity, 3 as to the lust of taste. 
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all men, they are temperate in eating, they are full 
of watchfulness, they need no home, wheresoever is 
a pleasant spot there do they dwell, they loathe to 
do ill, they take delight in solitude, they are in 
earnest always. These, O king, are the good 
qualities with which they who carry out the vows 
are completely endowed. 

8. 'And these ten, O king, are the individuals 
worthy of those advantages inherent in the vows — 
the man full of faith, ashamed to do wrong, full of 
courage, void of hypocrisy, master of himself, not 
unstable', desirous to learn, glad to undertake the 
task that is hard, not easy to take offence, of a loving 
heart. These, O king, are the ten individuals worthy 
of those advantages inherent in the vows. 

9. ' And all they, O king, who as laymen, living 
at home and in the enjoyment of the pleasures of 
sense, realise in themselves the condition of Peace, 
the Supreme Good, Nirva#a, — all they had in former 
births accomplished their training, laid the founda- 
tion, in the practice of the thirteen vows, had purified 
their walk and conduct by means of them ; and so 
now, even as laymen, living at home and in the 
enjoyment of the pleasures of sense, do they realise 
in themselves the condition of Peace, the Supreme 
Good, Nirva«a. Just, O king, as a clever archer first 
in regular succession teaches his pupils at the training 
ground the different kinds of bows, the manner 
of holding the bow up, and of keeping it in a firm 
grasp, and of bending the fingers, and of planting the 
feet, and of taking up the arrow, and of placing it on 



1 Alolo, 'not greedy after the four requisites of a recluse,' 
says the Sinhalese, p. 514. 
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the string, and of drawing it back, and of restraining 
it, and of aiming at the mark, and thus of hitting 1 a 
man of straw, or targets made of the A^a»aka plant 2 , 
or of grass, or of straw, or of masses of clay, or of 
shields 8 — and after that, introducing them to the 
service of the king, he gains the reward of high-bred 
chargers and chariots and elephants and horses and 
money and corn and red gold and slave girls and 
slaves and wives and lands. [353] Just so, O king, 
all they who as laymen, living at home in the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of sense, realise in themselves 
the condition of Peace, the Supreme Good, Nirva»a, 
— all they had in former births accomplished their 
training, laid the foundation, in the practice of the 
thirteen vows, had purified their walk and conduct 
by means of them ; and so now, even as laymen, 
and living at home in the enjoyment of the pleasures 
of sense, do they realise in themselves the condition 
of Peace, the Supreme Good, Nirvawa. 

10. 'And there is no realisation of Arahatship, O 
king, in one single life, without a previous keeping 
of the vows. Only on the utmost zeal and the most 
devoted practice of righteousness, and with the aid 
of a suitable teacher, is the realisation of Arahatship 
attained. Just, O king, as a doctor or surgeon first 
procures for himself a teacher, either by the payment 
of a fee or by the performance of service, and then 

1 Vedhe. I follow Mr. Trenckner, but the Sinhalese translation 
is based on the reading Vede. 

* The Sinhalese takes this word in composition with the 
following ti»a and spells it Ganakaya. Compare Aanaka, 'a 
chick pea.' 

* Phalaka. But Hina/i-kumburfi, p. 514, takes it in the 
technical sense of a kind of rough roller, made of the wood apple 
tree (dimbul poru), and used for levelling rice-fields. 
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thoroughly trains himself in holding the lancet, in 
cutting, marking, or piercing with it, in extracting 
darts, in cleansing wounds, in causing them to dry 
up, in the application of ointments, in the adminis- 
tration of emetics and purges and oily enemas, and 
only when he has thus gone through training, served 
his apprenticeship, made himself skilful, does he visit 
the sick to heal them. Just so, O king, all they who 
as laymen, living at home in the enjoyment of the 
pleasures of sense, realise in themselves the con- 
dition of Peace, the Supreme Good, Nirva»a, — all 
they had in former births accomplished their training, 
laid the foundation, in the practice of the thirteen 
vows, had purified their walk and conduct by means 
of them ; and so now, even as laymen, and living at 
home in the enjoyment of the pleasures of sense, do 
they realise in themselves the condition of Peace, the 
Supreme Good, NirvS«a. 

11. 'And there is no perception of the truth to 
those who are not purified by the virtues that depend 
on the keeping of the vows. Just as without water 
no seed will grow, so can there be no perception of 
the truth to those not purified by the practice of the 
vows. Just as there is no rebirth in bliss to those 
who have done no meritorious actions, no beautiful 
deeds, so is there no perception of the truth for those 
not purified by the practice of the vows. 

1 2. ' Like the broad earth, O king, is the character 
resulting from the keeping of the vows, to serve as a 
basis to those who desire to be pure l . Like water 
is it, O king, to wash away the stain of all things 



'Visuddhi-kdmSnam, which Htna/i-kumbure' characteristically 
renders, 'who desire to attain to Nirva«a' (p. 516). 
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evil in those who desire to be pure. Like the fire is 
it, O king, to burn out the lust of all evil in those 
who desire to be pure [354]. Like the wind is it, O 
king, to carry away the dust of all evil in those de- 
siring to be pure. Like medicine is it, O king, to 
allay the disease of evil in those desiring to be pure. 
Like ambrosia is it, O king, to act as an antidote to 
the poison of evil in those desiring to be pure. Like 
arable land is it, O king, on which to grow the crop 
of all the virtues of renunciation to those desiring 
to be pure. Like a wishing-gem * is it, O king, for 
conferring all the high attainments they long and 
crave for upon those who desire to be pure. Like 
a boat is it, O king, for carrying to the further shore 
of the mighty ocean of transmigration all those who 
desire to be pure. Like a place of refuge is it, O 
king, where those who desire to be pure can be safe 
from the fear of old age and death. Like a mother 
is it, O king, to comfort those who desire to be pure 
when afflicted with the sorrows of sin. Like a father 
is it, O king, to raise up in those who desire to be pure 
and to increase in goodness all the good qualities of 
those who have renounced the world. Like a friend 
is it, O king, in not disappointing those who desire 
to be pure in their search after the good qualities of 
those who have renounced the world. Like a lotus 
flower, O king, is it, in not being tarnished by the 
stain of evil. Like costly perfume (of saffron and 
of jasmine and the Turkish incense and the Greek) 2 

1 Manoharo. Childers does not give this meaning to the 
word, but it is confirmed by the passages above and below, pp. 
"Hi 358 of the Pali, and by the Sinhalese. 

* jSTatu-^itiya-gandho. The two last are Yavana and 
Tarukkha. Bohtlingk-Roth explain both as Olibanum. Our 
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is it, O king, for counteracting the bad odour of evil 
for those who desire to be pure. Like a lofty moun- 
tain range is it, O king, for protecting those who 
desire to be pure from the onslaught of the winds 
of the eight conditions to which men are subject in 
this world (gain and loss, and fame and dishonour, 
and praise and blame, and happiness and woe) l . 
Like the space of heaven is it, O king, in the freedom 
from all obstruction, in the magnitude, in the great 
expanse and breadth it gives to those who desire to 
be pure. Like a stream is it, O king, in washing 
away for those who desire to be pure the stain of all 
evil. Like a guide is it, O king, in bringing safe 
out of the desert of rebirths, out of the jungle of 
lusts and sins, those who desire to be pure. Like a 
mighty caravan is it, O king, for bringing those who 
desire to be pure safe into that most blessed city of 
Nirva»a, peaceful and calm, where no fear dwells. 
[355] Like a well-polished spotless mirror is it, O 
king, for showing to those who desire to be pure the 
true nature of the constituent elements of all beings. 
Like a shield is it, O king, for warding off from those 
who desire to be pure the clubs and the arrows and 
the swords of evil dispositions. Like a sunshade is 
it, O king, for warding off from those who desire to 
be pure the scorching heat of the threefold fire 2 . Like 

author does not give the details, but it is unlikely that he meant 
other perfumes than those usually comprised in the term ' perfume 
of four kinds/ The expression is not found in the Pi/akas, though 
it occurs in Buddhaghosa; and its use by our author may help to 
setde his date when we know its history, and the exact composition 
of the two foreign perfumes it includes. 

1 The eight Loka-dhammas. 

* That is, of lust, malice, and dullness — that fire the ' going out ' 
of which (in one's heart) is NirvSwa. 

[36] s 
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the moon is it, O king, as being longed and hoped 
for by those who desire to be pure. Like the sun 
is it, O king, as dispelling the blackness of the dark- 
ness of ignorance for those who desire to be pure. 
Like the ocean is it, O king, as causing to arise in 
those desiring to be pure the costly treasures of the 
virtues of those who have renounced the world, and 
by reason too of its immensity, of its being beyond 
measure and beyond count. 

13. ' Thus is it, O king, of great service to those 
desiring to be pure, a remover of all sorrow and 
lamentation, an antidote to discontent ; it puts an 
end to fear, and individuality, and imperviousness of 
mind ; to evil, and to grief, and to pain, and to lust, 
and to malice, and to dullness, and to pride, and to 
heresy, and to all wrong dispositions ; it brings with 
it honour and advantage and bliss ; it fills them with 
ease and with love and with peace of mind ; it is free 
from blame ; it has happiness here as its fruit ; it is 
a mine and treasure of goodness that is beyond 
measure and beyond count, costly above all things, 
and precious. 

14. 'Just, O king, as men for nourishment seek 
after food, for health medicine, for assistance a friend, 
for crossing water a boat, for pleasant odours a per- 
fume, for security a place of refuge, for support the 
earth, for instruction a teacher, for honours a king, 
and for whatever they desire a wishing-gem — just 
so, O king, do the Arahats seek after the virtues of 
the keeping of the vows for the attainment of all 
the advantages of renunciation of the world. 

15. ' And what water is for the growth of seeds, 
[356] what fire is for burning, what food is for giving 
strength, what a creeper is for tying things up, what: 
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a sword is for cutting, what water is for allaying 
thirst, what a treasure is for giving confidence, what 
a boat is for crossing to the further shore, what 
medicine is for allaying disease, what a carriage is 
for journeying at ease, what a place of refuge is for 
appeasing fear, what a king is for protection, what a 
shield is for warding off the blows of sticks and 
stakes, of clubs, of arrows, and of darts, what a 
teacher is for instruction, what a mother is for 
nourishing, what a mirror is for seeing, what a jewel 
is for ornament, what a dress is for clothing, what a 
ladder is for mounting up, what a pair of scales is 
for comparison x , what a charm is for repetition, what 
a weapon is for warding off scorn, what a lamp is for 
dissipating darkness, what a breeze is for allaying 
fever, what knowledge of an art is for the accom* 
plishment of business, what medicinal drugs are for 
the preservation of life, what a mine is for the 
production of jewels, what a gem is for ornament, 
what a command is for preventing transgression, 
what sovranty is for dominion — all that, O king, is 
the character-that-comes-of-keeping-the-vows for the 
good growth of the seed of renunciation, for the 
burning out of the stains of evil, for giving the strength 
of Iddhi, for tying up one's self in self-control and 
presence of mind, for the complete cutting off of 
doubt and mistrust, for allaying the thirst of craving, 
for giving confidence as to perception of the truth, 
for crossing to the further shore of the fourfold 
stream (of sensuality, individuality, delusion, and 
ignorance), for allaying the disease of evil dis- 

1 Nikkhepana; not in Childers, but compare Sawyutta Nikaya 
XX, 22, 6, 

S i 
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positions, for attaining to the bliss of Nirva«a, for 
appeasing the fears that arise from birth, old age, 
decay and death, grief, pain, lamentation, woe, and 
despair, for being protected in the possession of the 
advantages of renunciation, for warding off discon- 
tent and evil thoughts, for instruction in all the good 
involved in the life of those who have renounced the 
world, for nourishment therein, for explaining to men 
quietude and insight, and the path and the fruits 
thereof and Nirva#a, for bestowing upon men a costly 
ornament high in the praise and admiration of the 
world, for closing the doors of all evil states, for 
mounting up to the peaks of the mountain heights 
of renunciation, for distinguishing crooked and cun- 
ning and evil intentions in others, for the proper 
recitation of those qualities which ought to be 
practised and those which ought not, for warding off 
as one's enemies all evil dispositions, for dissipating 
the darkness of ignorance, for allaying the fever 
arising from the scorching of the threefold fire, for the 
accomplishment of the attainment of the Condition 
of Peace — so gentle and so subtle, — for the protection 
of the virtues of the life of a recluse, for the produc- 
tion of the precious jewels of the Sevenfold wisdom — 
self-possession, investigation of the truth, energy, joy, 
calm contemplation, and serenity, — for the adornment 
of the recluses, for the prevention of any transgres- 
sion against that blameless, , abstruse, delicate bliss 
[357] that comes of peace, for dominion over all the 
qualities that recluses and Arahats affect. Thus, O 
king, is it that keeping the vows is one and the same 
thing as attaining to all these qualities. And the 
advantage thereof, O king, cannot be weighed, 
neither measured ; it has no equal, no rival, no 
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superior, great is it and glorious, extensive and 
abundant, deep and broad, and large and wide, full 
of weight and worth and might. 

1 6. ' And whosoever, O king, having evil cravings 
in his heart, being hypocritical, greedy, a slave to 
his stomach \ seeking after material gain or worldly 
fame and glory, unfit (for the outward signs of 
Arahatship), not having reached the attainments, 
whose conduct is inconsistent (with membership in 
the Order), unworthy of it, inappropriate to it — who- 
soever being such shall take upon himself the vows, 
he shall incur a twofold punishment, suffering the 
loss of the good that may be in him. For in this 
world he shall receive disgrace, and scorn 2 , and 
blame, and ridicule, and suspension, and excommu- 
nication 8 , and expulsion, and he shall be outcast, 
rejected, dismissed ; and in his next life he shall 
suffer torment in the great Avi/6i purgatory that is 
a hundred leagues in depth, and covered, as with a 
garland, with hot and scorching, fierce and fiery 
blazing flames; therein shall he rise and fall for 
myriads of years, upwards and downwards and 
across, — a foam-bubble, as it were, cast up and 
thrown from side to side in a boiling sea*. And, 
when released from thence, then as a mighty Preta 
(ghost), in the outward form of a monk, but with 

1 Odarika; not in Childers, and only found as yet at this 
passage and at the Thera Gatha, verse ioi. It is the Sanskrit 
audarika. 'Who enters the Order for the sake of his stomach' 
says the Sinhalese, p. 521. 

8 Khi/anaw. Compare khf/ito above, pp. 229, 288 of the 
Pali. 

' Compare the rules at ATullavagga I, 25, 1, &c. 

4 On Phe«-uddehaka« compare G&taka III, 46; on sam- 
parivattakaw above, p. 253 of the Pali. 
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body and limbs lean and rugged and dark, with head 
swollen \ bloated, and full of holes, hungry and 
thirsty, odd and dreadful in colour and form, his ears 
all torn, and his eyes ever winking, his limbs a mass 
of mortifying sores*, his whole body the prey of 
maggots, his stomach all scorching and hot like a 
fiery furnace blazing in the breeze, yet with a mouth 
no larger than a needle so that his thirst can never 
cease, with no place of refuge to fly to, no protector 
to help him, groaning and weeping and crying out 
for mercy, shall he wander wailing o'er the earth ! 

17. 'Just, O king, as whosoever, being unfit for 
royalty, without having properly attained to it, being 
inappropriate to it, unworthy of it, unsuitable for it, 
a low-born man and base in lineage, should receive 
the consecration of a king, he would suffer mutila- 
tion, having his hands or his feet, or his hands and 
feet cut off, or his ears or his nose, or his ears and 
nose cut off, [358] or he would be tortured, being 
subjected to the Gruel Pot, or to the Chank Crown, 
or to the Rahu's Mouth, or to the Fire Garland, or 
to the Hand Torch, or to the Snake Strips, or to the 
Bark Dress, or to the Spotted Antelope, or to the 
Flesh Hooks, or to the Pennies, or to the Brine 
Slits, or to the Bar Turn, or to the Straw Seat 3 , or 
he would be anointed with boiling oil, or be eaten 
by dogs, or be impaled alive, or be beheaded, or be 
subjected to punishments of various kinds. And 
why ? Because he being unfit for it, without having 
properly attained to it, being inappropriate to it, 
unworthy of it, unsuitable for it, a low-born man 

1 Suna (for juna). See Aullavagga X, i, 2, 3. 

* Aru-gatto pakka-gatto. See Ma^g^ima Nikaya I, 506. 

' On all these see the notes above, I, 276, 277. 
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and base in lineage, he had placed himself in the 
seat of sovranty, and thus transgressed beyond his 
right limits. Just so, O king, whosoever having 
evil cravings in his heart, being hypocritical, greedy, 
a slave to his stomach, seeking after material gain 
or worldly fame and glory, unfit (for the outward 
signs of Arahatship), not having reached the attain- 
ments, whose conduct is inconsistent (with member- 
ship in the Order), unworthy of it, inappropriate to 
it — whosoever being such shall take upon himself 
the vows, he shall incur a twofold punishment, suf- 
fering the loss of the good that may be in him. For 
in this world he shall receive disgrace, and scorn, 
and blame, and ridicule, and suspension, and excom- 
munication, and expulsion, and he shall be outcast, 
rejected, dismissed ; and in his next life he shall 
suffer torment in the great Avl^i purgatory that is 
a hundred leagues in depth, and covered, as with a 
garland, with hot and scorching, fierce and fiery 
blazing flames; therein shall he rise and fall for 
myriads of years, upwards and downwards and 
across, — a foam-bubble, as it were, cast up and 
thrown from side to side in a boiling sea. And, 
when released from thence, then as a mighty 
Preta (ghost), in the outward form of a monk, but 
with body and limbs lean and rugged and dark, 
with head swollen, bloated, and full of holes, hungry 
and thirsty, odd and dreadful in colour and form, 
his ears all torn, and his eyes ever winking, his 
limbs a mass of mortifying sores, his whole body 
the prey of maggots, his stomach all scorching and 
hot like a fiery furnace blazing in the breeze, yet 
with a mouth no larger than a needle so that his 
thirst can never cease, with no place of refuge to fly 
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to, no protector to help him, groaning and weeping 
and crying out for mercy, shall he wander wailing 
o'er the earth ! 

18. ' But whosoever, O king, is fit, who has reached 
the attainments, whose conduct is consistent with 
membership in the Order, who is worthy of it, appro- 
priate to it, who desires little and is content, given to 
seclusion, not fond of society, alert in zeal, resolute of 
heart, without guile, without deceit, not a slave to his 
stomach, seeking neither material gain nor worldly 
fame or glory, full of faith, who has entered the Order 
from belief (in the doctrine, and not from worldly 
motives), and is full of desire for release from old age 
and death — whosoever being such shall take upon 
himself the vows with the idea of upholding the faith, 
he is deserving of twofold honour. For he is near 
and dear to, loved and longed for by both gods and 
men, dear as rare jasmine flowers to the man bathed 
and anointed, as sweet food to the hungry, as cool, 
clear, fragrant water to the thirsty, as a healing drug 
to a poisoned man, as a costly chariot drawn by 
high-bred steeds to the hurrying traveller, as a 
wishing-gem to the greedy for gain, as the pure 
white sunshade of sovranty to one ambitious for a 
throne, as the blessed attainment of the fruits of 
Arahatship to the seeker after holiness. It is he 
who attains to the fullest mastery over the four 
Earnest Meditations, the fourfold Great Struggle, 
the four Roads to Saintship, the five Organs of the 
moral sense, the five moral Powers, the seven 
forms of Wisdom, and the Noble Eightfold Path \ 
quietude and insight reign in his heart, attainment 

1 For the details of these constituent elements of Arahatship, see 
my note in ' Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 60-63. 
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through study becomes easy to him, and the four 
fruits of the life of a recluse 1 , [359] the four kinds of 
Discrimination 2 , the threefold Knowledge 3 , the six- 
fold higher Wisdom *, in a word, the whole religion 
of the recluses becomes his very own, an anointed 
king is he, and over him is borne the pure white 
sunshade of emancipation ! 

19. ' Just, O king, as all the citizens and country 
folk in the land, the soldiers and the peons (royal 
messengers), wait in service upon a Kshatriya king, 
born to the purple, and on both sides of lineage 
high, when he has been consecrated with the in- 
auguration ceremonies of the Kshatriyas 8 ; the 
thirty-eight divisions of the royal retinue, and the 
dancing men, and acrobats, and the soothsayers 6 , 



1 These are the four stages of the path to Arahalship. 

* Pa/isambhida — in worldly things, and in religion, in intuitive 
knowledge, and in exposition. 

5 Tisso Viggi. One explanation of this term is the knowledge 
of the three limitations of individuality, — its impermanence, the 
pain involved in the struggle to maintain it, and the absence of 
any permanent principle (any soul) in any individual. But it is 
also explained in the Anguttara Nikaya III, 58, as meaning the 
knowledge firstly of one's own former births, secondly of other 
people's former births, and thirdly of the nature, the origin, and 
the right method of subduing sorrow and the asavas (that is, lust, 
individuality, delusion, and ignorance). The first triplet is identical 
with the three lakkhanas, the second with the last three of the 
Dasabalas, the ten powers of a Buddha. So in the Sutta Vibhahga 
(Para^ika I, 1-8) the last of these three is called tatiyi viggz. 
Compare also 'Buddhist Suttas/ p. 162. 

* The AbhuWSas. 

* Some details of this are given in the Sinhalese, p. 524. 

* Mukha-mangalika, which the Sinhalese repeats, and which 
apparently means 'panegyrists.' The exact connotation of both 
these terms has yet to be settled. So/Mi va£aka may correspond 
with the people who throw rice after a- departing wedding pair ; 
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and the heralds \ and Sama#as and Brahmans, and 
the followers of every sect, frequent his court, and he 
becomes the lord of every seaport, and treasure-mine, 
and town, and custom-house 2 — giving instructions as 
to the fate of every foreigner and criminal s — just so, 
O king, whoever is fit, who has reached the attain- 
ments, whose conduct is consistent with membership 
in the Order, who is worthy of it, appropriate to it, 
who desires little and is content, given to seclusion, not 
fond of society, alert in zeal, resolute of heart, with- 
out guile, without deceit, not a slave to his stomach, 
seeking neither material gain nor worldly fame or 
glory, full of faith, who has entered the Order from 
belief (in the doctrine, and not from worldly motives), 
and is full of desire for release from old age and 

and Mukha-maftgalikS may be those who prophesy the lucky 
days on which a thing is to be commenced. But this is the only 
passage in which the phrases occur in Pdli, and in Sanskrit we 
have only much later authorities. See the Commentary on Sakun- 
talS, quoted in the note on p. 15a of Sir M. Monier- Williams's 
edition, and Wilson's explanation in his Sanskrit Dictionary of 
swasti-vaMna. 

1 So/Mi-va£ak£, 'utterers of blessing.' The Sinhalese has 
sdbhana-vd£anikayo (perhaps ' augurs'). 

1 Sunka//Mna, 'taxing-place.' But the Sinhalese, p. 524, has 
Only samasthana. 

' I can only guess at the meaning of this enigmatical phrase, 
which the Sinhalese again merely repeats, but a precisely similar 
passage occurs in the Sumahgala Vilasini, p. 246 ; and though 
the exact course of proceedings in the ancient law courts of India 
is still, in many details, uncertain, it is yet clear that the actual 
apportionment of punishment (as well as the execution of it) was 
always held to be the sole prerogative of the king. This was more 
especially the case where mutilation or a death sentence was con- 
cerned. Minor punishments the judges could, no doubt, order 
without reference to the king. See Jolly, ' Beitrage zur indischen 
Rechts-geschichte,' in the ' Zeitschrift der deutschen morg. Gesell- 
schaft,' 1890, pp. 344 foil. 
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death — whosoever being such shall take upon him- 
self the vows with the idea of upholding the faith, 
he is deserving of twofold honour. For he is near 
and dear to, loved and longed for by both gods and 
men, dear as rare jasmine flowers to the man bathed 
and anointed, as sweet food to the hungry, as cool, 
clear, fragrant water to the thirsty, as a healing drug 
to a poisoned man, as a costly chariot drawn by 
high-bred steeds to the hurrying traveller, as a 
wishing-gem to the greedy for gain, as the pure 
white sunshade of sovranty to one ambitious for a 
throne, as the blessed attainment of the fruits of 
Arahatship to the seeker after holiness. It is he 
who attains to the fullest mastery over the four 
Earnest Meditations, the fourfold Great Struggle, 
the four Roads to Saintship, the five Organs of the 
moral sense, the five moral Powers, the seven 
forms of Wisdom, and the Noble Eightfold Path, 
quietude and insight reign in his heart, attainment 
through study becomes easy to him, and the four 
fruits of the life of a recluse, the four kinds of 
Discrimination, the threefold Knowledge, the sixfold 
higher Wisdom, in a word, the whole religion of the 
recluses becomes his very own, an anointed king is 
he, and over him is borne the pure white sunshade 
of emancipation ! 

20. ' Such, O king, are the thirteen vows purified 
by which a man shall bathe in the mighty waters of 
Nirva«a, and there indulge himself, as one sporting 
in the waves, with the manifold delights of religion, 
he shall addict himself to the eight modes of tran- 
scendental ecstacy, he shall acquire the powers of 
Iddhi, distant sounds, human and divine, shall greet 
his ear, he shall divine the thoughts of others, he 
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shall be able to call to mind his own previous births, 
and to watch the rise and fall from birth to birth of 
others, and he shall perceive the real nature and 
the origin of, he shall perceive the means of escape 
from sorrow, and from lust, individuality, delusion, 
and ignorance, the stains of life ! 

' And what are these thirteen ? Wearing raiment 
made up of pieces taken from a dust-heap — Wearing 
three robes, and three robes only — Living on food 
received by begging — Begging straight on from 
house to house — Eating only once a day, at one 
sitting — Eating from one vessel only — Refusing 
food in excess of the regulations — Dwelling in the 
woods — Dwelling at the root of a tree — Dwelling in 
the open air — Dwelling in or near a cemetery — Not 
altering the mat or bed when it has once been 
spread out to sleep on — and sleeping in a sitting 
posture. It is he, O king, who, in former births, 
has undertaken and practised, followed and carried 
out, observed, framed his conduct according to, and 
fulfilled these thirteen vows, who acquires all the 
results of the life of a recluse, and all its ecstacy of 
peace and bliss becomes his very own 1 . 

1 The Sinhalese, pp. 525-531, goes at great length into the 
details of all these vows, each of which it divides into stages of 
greater or less severity, specifying the practice to be followed in 
each stage. As a matter of fact the members of the Buddhist 
Order have not observed them in any completeness. Like the 
Buddha himself, the majority have undertaken only the second of 
the thirteen — the wearing of three robes ; and the others have only 
been occasionally practised, and then usually only one or more at 
a time, by isolated members. It is true that the (Tataka Com- 
mentary (Fausbdll, vol. ii, p. 449) says that Upasena Vanganta- 
putta kept the whole thirteen of the Dhutahgas. But this is at 
variance with the older text (in the Vinaya, Nissaggiya, No. XV) 
giving that account of the same episode on which the story in the 
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21. 'Just, O king, as a shipowner who has 
become wealthy by constantly levying freight in 
some seaport town, will be able to traverse the high 
seas, and go to Vanga, or Takkola, or China, or 
Sovira, or Surat, or Alexandria, or the Koromandel 
coast, or Further India, or any other place where 
ships do congregate — just so, O king, [360] it is he 
who in former births has undertaken and practised, 
followed and carried out, observed, framed his con- 
duct according to, and fulfilled these thirteen vows, 
who acquires all the results of the life of a recluse, 
and all its ecstacy of peace and bliss becomes his 
very own. 

22. ' And just, O king, as a husbandman will first 
remove the defects in the soil — weeds, and thorns, 
and stones — and then by ploughing, and sowing, 

Gitaka Commentary is based. The thirteen vows are not referred 
to at all in the rules of the Order, as translated in the three 
volumes of the Vinaya Texts, nor are they mentioned as a whole 
in any Pi/aka text yet published. But the thirteen names are 
given together in a different order in a passage twice repeated in 
the Pariv&ra, a late book, probably written in Ceylon (pp. 131, 
193). It is there declared of each of the thirteen vows that 
five sorts of people undertake them — those who do so from 
stupidity, those who do so from vain desire, those who are mad, 
those who do so because the vows have been exalted by the 
Buddhas and their followers, those who do so from high motives. 
It is clear therefore that our author's doctrine of the thirteen 
Dhutangas is at variance with primitive Buddhism. It would 
require, however, a separate note on each of the thirteen to show 
the exact degree of this variance. The basis on which each of 
these observances rests can be found in the older teaching, and 
nearly all of them have been praised or followed, in a greater 
or less degree, from very early times, — not indeed as general rules 
binding on all members of the Order, but as supplementary or 
extra vows, conducive, but subsidiary to the ethical self-culture of 
the Arahat 
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and irrigating, and fencing, and watching, and reap- 
ing, and grinding, will become the owner of much 
flour, and so the lord of whosoever are poor and 
needy, reduced to beggary and misery — just so, O 
king, it is he who in former births has undertaken 
and practised, followed and carried out, observed, 
framed his conduct according to, and fulfilled these 
thirteen vows, who acquires all the results of the 
life of a recluse, and all its ecstacy of peace and 
bliss becomes his very own. 

23, ' And again, O king, just as an anointed 
monarch is master over the treatment of outlaws, is 
an independent ruler and lord, and does whatsoever 
he desires, and all the broad earth is subject to him 
— just so, O king, is he who has undertaken, practised, 
and fulfilled in former births these vows, master, 
ruler, and lord in the religion of the Conquerors, 
and all the virtues of the Sama«as are his. 

24. 'And was not Upasena, the Elder, he of the 
sons of the Vangantas ', from his having thoroughly 
practised all the purifying merits of the vows, able 
to neglect the agreement arrived at by the members 
of the Order resident at Savatthi, and to visit with 
his attendant brethren the Subduer of men, then 
retired into solitude, and when he had bowed down 
before him, to take his seat respectfully aside ? 
And when the Blessed One saw how well trained 
his retinue was, then, delighted and glad and 
exalted in heart, he greeted them with courteous 
words, and said in his unbroken beautiful voice : 

" Most pleasant, Upasena, is the deportment of 

1 According to the Sinhalese this was a Brahman clan. But 
the derivation suggests the borders of Bengal, where it is some* 
what strangeto^find Brahmans so early. 
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these brethren waiting upon you. How have you 
managed thus to train your followers ? " 

'And he, when so questioned by the omniscient 
Buddha, the god over all gods, spake thus to the 
Blessed One as to the real reason for the goodness 
of their nature : " Whosoever, Lord, may come to 
me to ask for admission to the Order or to become 
my disciple, to him do I say [361] : ' I, Sir, am 
a frequenter of the woods, who gain my food by 
begging, and wear but this robe pieced together 
from cast-off rags. If you will be the same, I 
can admit you to the Order and make you my 
disciple.' Then, if he agree thereto with joy, and 
abase himself 1 , I thereupon admit him to the 
Order and to the company of my pupils. But 
if not, then neither do I admit him to the one 
nor to the other. Thus is it, Lord, that I train 
them V And thus is it, O king, that he who has 
taken upon himself the vows becomes master, ruler, 
and lord in the religion of the Conquerors ; and 
all its ecstacy of peace and bliss becomes his very 
own. 

• 25. 'Just, O king, as a lotus flower of glorious, 
pure, and high descent and origin is glossy, soft, 
desirable, sweet-smelling, longed for, loved, and 
praised, untarnished by the water or the mud, 
graced with tiny petals and filaments and pericarps, 
the resort of many bees, a child of the clear cold 



1 Oramati. See Crataka I, 492, where it is also used intransi- 
tively in the sense of ' abase oneself; ' and Gataka I, 498, where 
it is transitive, ' to lower ' (the water in the ocean). But Hina/1- 
kumburS, p. 533, has simply oelSda, 'and adheres thereto.' 

1 As remarked in the note, p. 268, this episode is taken from the 
introduction to the 15th Nissaggiya. 
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stream — just so is that disciple of the Noble Ones 
who in former births has undertaken and practised, 
followed and carried out, observed and framed his 
conduct according to, and fulfilled these thirteen 
vows, endowed with the thirty graces. And what 
are the thirty? His heart is full of affectionate, 
soft, and tender love, evil is killed, destroyed, cast 
out from within him, pride and self-righteousness 
are put an end to and cast down, stable and strong 
and established and undeviating is his faith, he 
enters into the enjoyment of the heart's refreshment, 
the highly praised and desirable peace and bliss of 
the ecstacies of contemplation fully felt, he exhales 
the most excellent and unequalled sweet savour of 
righteousness of life, near is he and dear to gods 
and men alike, exalted by the best of beings the 
Arahat Noble Ones themselves, gods and men 
delight to honour him, the enlightened, wise, and 
learned approve, esteem, appreciate, and praise him, 
untarnished is he by the love either of this world or 
the next \ he sees the danger in the smallest tiniest 
offence, rich is he in the best of wealth — the wealth 
that is the fruit of the Path, the wealth of those who 
are seeking the highest of the attainments, — he is 
partaker of the best of the four requisites of a recluse 
that may be obtained by asking, he lives without 
a home addicted to that best austerity that is 
dependent on the meditation of the 6^4nas, [362] 
he has unravelled the whole net of evil, he has 
broken and burst through, doubled up and utterly 
destroyed both the possibility of rebirth in any of 
the five future states, and the five obstacles to the 

1 Compare ' Buddhist Suttas,' p. io, and the note there. 
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higher life in this one (lust, malice, sloth, pride, 
and doubt), unalterable in character, excellent in 
conduct 1 , transgressing none of the rules as to the 
four requisites of a recluse, he is set free from 
rebirths, he has passed beyond all perplexity, his 
mind is set upon complete emancipation, he has 
seen the truth 2 , the sure and stedfast place of 
refuge from all fear has he gained, the seven evil 
inclinations (to lust, and malice, and heresy, and 
doubt, and pride, and desire for future life, and 
ignorance) are rooted out in him, he has reached 
the end of the Great Evils (lust, individuality, 
delusion, and ignorance), he abounds in the peace 
and the bliss of the ecstacies of contemplation, 
he is endowed with all the virtues a recluse should 
have. These, O king, are the thirty graces he is 
adorned withal. 

26. 'And was not Sariputta, the Elder, O king, 
the best man in the whole ten thousand world 
systems, the Teacher of the world himself alone 
excepted ? And he who through endless ages had 
heaped up merit, and had been reborn in a Brahman 
family, relinquished all the delights of the pleasures 
of sense, and gave up boundless wealth 8 , to enter 
the Order according to the teaching of the Con- 
queror, and having restrained his actions, words, 
and thoughts by these thirteen vows, became in this 
life of such exalted virtue that he was the one who, 
after the Master, set rolling on the royal chariot- 

1 Abhinita-vaso, 'having the ten ariya-v&sas,' says the Sin- 
halese. 

* Di/Ma-dhammo, 'seen the Four Truths,' says the Sinhalese, 

P- 535- 

8 For sahkha Hina/i-kumbure" has sahassa. 

[36] T 
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wheel of the kingdom of righteousness in the religion 
of Gotama, the Blessed One. So that this was 
said, O king, by the Blessed One, the god over all 
gods, in that most excellent collection, the Anguttara 
Nikaya J : 

" I know, O brethren, of no other man who in 
succession to me sets rolling on the glorious chariot- 
wheel of the kingdom of righteousness so well as 
Sariputta. Sariputta, O brethren, sets rolling that 
wheel the best of all." ' 

' Most excellent, Nagasena ! The whole ninefold 
word of the Buddha, the most exalted conduct, the 
highest and best of the attainments to be gained in 
the world, — all these are wrapped up together in 
the virtues that result from the keeping of the 
vows.' 

Here ends the Ninth Chapter 2 . 



Here ends the Solving of Puzzles. 



1 Anguttara I, 13, 7. 

* The ninth, because the numbering of the Vaggas is carried 
on from the last book. But according to the divisions enumerated 
at the beginning of the work (translated at p. 4 of the previous 
volume) it is one of the principal divisions of the book that is here 
closed, and the chapters ought not to run on. 
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BOOK VII. 

Opamma-kathA-pa^ho. 
the similes. 

Chapter 1. 

I. [363] 'Venerable Nagasena, with how many 
qualities must a member of the Order (a Bhikshu) 
be endowed to realise Arahatship ? ' 

' The brother, O king, who wishes to attain Ara- 
hatship must take : — 

1. One quality of the ass . . . VII, 1,2 



2. And five of the cock 

3. And one of the squirrel 

4. And one of the female panther 

5. And two of the male panther 

6. And five of the tortoise 

7. And one of the bamboo 

8. And one of the bow 

9. And two of the crow 

10. And two of the monkey 

11. And one of the gourd 

12. And three of the lotus 

13. And two of seed . 

14. And one of the Sal-tree 

15. And three of a ship 

16. And two of the anchor 

17. And one of the mast 

18. And three of the pilot 

19. And one of the sailor 

20. And five of the ocean 

21. And five of the earth 

t 2 



VII 



VII. 



3 
8 

9 
10 
12 

17 
18 

19 

21 

2, I 

2 

5 

7 

8 

11 

13 

14 

17 
18 

3, 1 
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22. And five of water . 

23. And five of fire 

24. And five of wind . 

25. And five of rock . 

26. And five of space . 

27. And five of the moon 

28. And seven of the sun 

29. And three of Sakka 

30. And four of a sovran overlord 

31. And one of the white ant 

32. And two of the cat 

33. And one of the rat 

34. And one of the scorpion 

35. And one of the mungoose 

36. [364] And two of the old jackal 
37- And three of the deer . 

38. And four of the bull 

39. And two of the boar 

40. And five of the elephant 

41. And seven of the lion 

42. And three of the Afakravaka bird 

43. And two of the Pe»ahika bird 

44. And one of the house-pigeon . 

45. And two of the owl 

46. And one of the crane 

47. And two of the bat 

48. And one of the leech 

49. And three of the serpent 

50. And one of the rock-snake 

51. And one of the road spider . 

52. And one of the child at the breast 

53. And one of the land tortoise . 

54. And five of the mountain height 

55. And three of the tree . 



VII 



VII 



VII, 



VII, 
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26 
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12 
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56. And five of the rain-cloud 


VII, 6, 12 


57. And three of the jewel . 


• 17 


58. And four of the hunter . 


. 20 


59. And two of the fisherman 


. 24 


60. And two of the carpenter 


. 26 


61. And one of the waterpot 


• VII, 7, r 


62. And two of iron 


2 


63. And three of a sunshade 


. 4 


64. And three of a rice field . 


• 7 


65. And two of medicine 


. 10 


66. And three of food . 


. 12 


67. And four of the archer 1 . 


• »5 


And four of the king. 




And two of the doorkeeper. 




And one of a grindstone. 




And two of a lamp. 




And two of the peacock. 




And two of the steed. 




And two of the publican. 




And two of a threshold. 




And one of a balance. 




And two of a sword. 




And two of a fish. 




[365] And one of a borrower. 




And two of a sick man. 




And two of a corpse. 




And two of a river. 




And one of a buffalo. 




And two of a road. 




And one of a tax-gatherer. 




And three of a thief. 





1 The published text carries the details of these similes no 
further than this. See the remarks in the Introduction, pp. xxiv, 
xxv. 
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And one of the hawk. 

And one of the dog. 

And three of the physician. 

And two of a woman with child. 

And one of the yak cow. 

And two of the hen. 

And three of the dove. 

And two of the one-eyed man. 

And three of the husbandman. 

And one of the female jackal K 

And two of the dyers' straining-cloth 2 . 

And one of a spoon. 

And one of the negociator of a loan. 

And one of a collector. 

And two of a charioteer. 

And two of a village headman. 

And one of a tailor. 

And one of a helmsman. 

And two of a bee.' 



Here ends the Table of Contents. 



1 Gambuka-sigaiiyl In GStaka, No. 294, of Fausboll, the 
jackal is male. The reference therefore here is to a kind of jackal 
named after the Gambu fruit. 

1 JCangavSrakassa. See Ma^fAima NikSya I, 142-4, and 
Gataka V, 186, in both of which passages the Burmese MSS. read 
£anka-. The Sinhalese, p. 540, has perahan ka</&. 
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i. The Ass. 

2. ' Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
harsh-voiced ass which you say he ought to take, 
which is that ? ' 

' Just, O king, as the ass, wheresoever he may lie 
down — whether on a dust heap, or in the open space 
where four roads meet, or three x , or at the entrance 
to a village, or on a heap of straw — [366]— nowhere 
is he given to resting long ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort*, wheresoever 
he may spread out his mat for repose — whether on 
strewed grass, or leaves, or on a bed of thorns, or 
on the bare earth — nowhere should he be given to 
sloth. This is the one quality of the ass he ought 
to have. For this has been said, O king, by the 
Blessed One, the god over all gods : 
" Sleeping on pillows of chaff, my disciples, O 
brethren, 

Keep themselves earnest and ardent in strenuous 
fight 8 ." 

1 Aatukke and singha/ake. I follow Hina/i-kumburS in the 
distinction he makes between the meaning of these terms — satara 
and tun mam sandhiyehi (p. 540). 

* Yogi yogava>taro. The rendering of these words is quite 
inadequate, and has given me much trouble. Neither 'yogee' 
nor ' devotee ' can be used, for they both have acquired connota- 
tions contradictory to what was in our author's mind. He means 
the Buddhist Bhikshu belonging to that class among the Bhikshus 
(by no means the majority) who had devoted themselves to a life 
of systematic effort according to the Buddhist scheme of self- 
training. But I have found it impossible to put into any English 
phrase sufficiently short for the constant repetition of the two Pali 
words any full and accurate representation of all that they imply. 
See the note above on p. 43 of the Pali, and G&taka, vol. i, p. 303. 

5 Not traced as yet. Mr. Trcnckner prints the passage as 
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' And this too, O king, was said by Sariputta, the 
Elder, the Commander of the Faith : 

" If it but raineth not knee-deep on him 
When sitting in high meditations plunged — 
What cares the man on Arahatship intent for 
ease 1 !"' 



2. The Cock. 



3. ' Venerable Nagasena, those five qualities of 
the cock which you say he ought to take, what are 
they?' 

' Just, O king, as a cock goes early and betimes 
to roost ; so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, early and betimes sweep out the 
open space around the Digaba, and having got 
ready 2 the drinking-water for the day's use, and 
dressed himself 8 , and taken his bath, he should bow 



prose, but it is clearly two verses with a slight corruption in the 
first line. The point of the verses lies in the untranslateable pun 
of the words upadhana, 'pillow/ and padhana, 'strenuous fight.' 
The word etarahi seems to me suspect, and some such reading 
as ka/ingaropadhana va would restore the metre, and at the 
same time bring the play on the words more into prominence. 

1 This verse is found in the Thera Gatha, No. 985. Hina/i- 
kumbure' takes the na in the first line as a negative to abhi- 
vassad, and translates, ' So long as it does not rain knee-deep on 
him, when sitting in meditation, what cares the Bhikshu, who is 
bent on attaining Nirvana, for ease 1 '— and this is, I think, preferable 
to Mr. Trencher's division of the words. 

1 That is, 'filtered;' peraha naga taba, says the Sinhalese, 

p. 541. 

* Sartram pa/i^aggitva, 'rested a little to remove the weariness 
of his body,' says the Sinhalese here, but adds below, § 4, siwuru 
hoenda. 
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down in reverence before the Dagaba, and then pay 
visits to the senior Bhikshus, and, on his return, enter 
in due time into the chamber of solitude. This, O 
king, is the first of the qualities of the cock he ought 
to have. 

4. ' And again, O king, as a cock rises early and 
betimes ; so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, rise early and betimes to sweep out 
the open space around the Dagaba, and get ready 
the drinking-water for the day's use, and dress him- 
self, and pay his daily reverence to the Dagaba, and 
enter into the chamber of solitude. This, O king, 
is the second of the qualities of the cock he ought 
to have. 

5. ' And again, O king, as the cock is unremitting 
in scratching the earth to pick up what he can find 
to eat; so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, practise continual self-examination 
and circumspection in taking any nourishment he 
may find to eat, reminding himself: [367] " I eat this, 
seeking not after pleasure, nor after excitement, nor 
after beauty of body, nor after elegance of form, 
but merely for the preservation of my body, to keep 
myself alive, as a means of appeasing the pain of 
hunger, and of assisting me in the practice of the 
higher life. Thus shall I put an end to all former 
sorrow, and give no cause for future sorrow to 
arise ; therein shall I be free from blame, and dwell 
at ease." This, O king, is the third of the qualities 
of the cock he ought to have. For it has been 
said, O king, by the Blessed One, the god over all 
gods: 

" Like child's flesh in the desert wild, 
Or smearing grease upon the wheel, 
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Solely to keep himself alive, 

Does he, when feeling faint, take food \" 

6. ' And again, O king, as the cock, though it has 
eyes, is blind by night; so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, though he is 
not blind, be as one blind. Whether in the woods, 
or on his daily walk for alms in search of food, 
blind should he be and deaf and dumb to all delights 
of form, or sound, or taste, or smell, or touch, should 
not make them the objects of his thought, should 
pay no special, detailed, attention to them 2 . This, 
O king, is the fourth of the qualities of the cock he 
ought to have. For it was said, O king, by MahS. 
Ka^fcayana, the Elder : 

" Let him with eyes be as one blind, 
And he who hears be as the deaf, 

1 Not traced as yet. The verse is a riddle based on two 
parables. Of these the first is already published in the Samyutta 
Nikaya XII, 63, 5-8. It tells of a father and mother who in the 
desert (and of course only with the object of keeping themselves 
alive) ate their only child. The other is not yet published^ but 
Mr. Trenckner points out that it occurs in the 34th Sawyutta. 
Oiling wheels is done solely to keep the cart going. Compare the 
dying Buddha's comparison of himself to a worn-out cart, which 
can only with difficulty be made to move along. Like that, the 
body of the Tathagata can only with difficulty be kept a little 
longer going ('Buddhist Suttas,' p. 37). 

As to the last word, I take it, with Hina/i-kumbur£, p. 542, 
to be muii/fcito, and not amu^i/iito as is printed in the text 
That is also the reading adopted by Fausboll at Gataka II, 294, 
where the verses are quoted. 

* Na nimittam gahetabbam nanubyaft^anam gahet- 
abbam. On these common expressions compare Anguttara I, a, 
6, &c. ; Puggala Pa#flatti II, 17, IV, 24, &c; Digha II, 64, &c; 
and Buddhaghosa as quoted in ' Vinaya Texts,' II, 9. Hina/i-kum- 
bur£ only repeats the first, but explains the second by noewata 
ncewata wimasimew. 
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He who can speak be as the dumb, 
The man of strength as were he weak. 
As each new object rises to his ken, 
On the sweet couch of blest Nirvana's peace 
Let him lie down and rest 1 ." 

7. ' And again, O king, as the cock, even though 
persecuted 2 with clods and sticks and clubs 3 and cud- 
gels, will not desert his home ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, — whether 
he be engaged in robemaking or in building-work, 
or in any of his daily duties, or in teaching, or in 
receiving instruction 4 — never give up his presence 
of mind. For that, O king — his presence of mind 
— is the home in which he dwells. This, O king, is 
the fifth of the qualities of the cock he ought to 
have. [368] And this, O king, has been said by the 
Blessed One, the god over all gods 6 : 

" And which, O Bhikshus, is the Bhikshu's resort, 
the realm which is his own by right ? — it is this, the 
four modes of being mindful and thoughtful 6 ." 

1 From Thera GSthi 501. The Sinhalese supports Mr. Trenck- 
ner in reading ^ivh&v' in line three, but on the other hand 
has (twice) mana-s£yika»» for mata-s&yikaw. For the last 
line, of which a literal translation is impossible, it says, ' Let him 
make his couch on, fix his attention on, that Nirv&wa which is 
mana-s&yika-£itta.' I think mata is the right reading, and 
that very possibly a riddle or pun is intended on the two meanings 
of that word. 

1 Paripatiyanto. See above, p. 279 of the PSIi, and Gataka 
II, 208. The Sinhalese, p. 543, has he/anu labanneya. 

* Laku/a. See above, pp. 255, 301 of the Pali, and compare 
the Hindi. 

* Hina/i-kumburc' expands all these details. 

8 In the Sawyutta Nikaya XLVI, 7. See Mr. Trenckner's note. 

* The four Satipa/M&nas. Compare above, p. 343 of the 
Pall 
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' And this too, O king, has been said by Sariputta, 
the Elder, the Commander of the Faith : 

" The elephant distinguishes good food 
From bad, he knows what gives him sustenance, 
And even when asleep he guards his trunk l — 
So let each Buddha's son, earnest in zeal, 
Never do violence to the Conqueror's word, 
Nor injury to his self-possession, best of gifts 2 .'" 



3. The Squirrel. 

8. ' Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
squirrel which you say he ought to take, which is 
that?' 

' Just as the squirrel, O king, when an enemy falls 
upon him, beats his tail on the ground till it swells, 
and then with his own tail as a cudgel drives off the 
foe ; just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, when his enemy, sin, falls upon him, 
beat the cudgel of his self-possession till it swells, 
and then by the cudgel of self-possession drive all 
evil inclinations off. This, O king, is the one quality 
of the squirrel which he ought to have. For it was 
said, O king, by A"ulla Panthaka, the Elder : 

" When sins, those fell destroyers of the gains 
Gained by the life of recluse, fall on us, 
They should be slain, again and yet again, 
By resolute self-possession as a club V ' 



1 As he does in war, according to Ma^g-^ima I, 415. 
1 Not traced as jet. It is not included in the collection of 
Sariputta's verses preserved in the Thera G&tha. 
* Not in the published texts. 
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4. The Panther (female) 1 . 
9. ' Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
female of the panther which you say he ought to 
take, which is that ?' 

' Just, O king, as the female of the panther con- 
ceives only once, and does not resort again and again 
to the male 2 ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, — seeing how future con- 
ceptions and births involve a period of gestation 
and a fall from each state as it is reached, and 
dissolution and death and destruction, seeing the 
horrors of transmigration and of rebirths in evil states, 
the annoyance of them, the torment of them, — he 
should stedfastly resolve never to enter upon any 
future life. [369] This, O king, is the one quality of 
the female panther which he ought to have. For it 
was said, O king, by the Blessed One, the god over 
all gods, in the Sutta Nipata, in the Sutta of Dhaniya 
the cowherd : 

" Like a strong bull who's burst the bonds that 
bound him, 
Or elephant who's forced his way through jungle, 
Thus shall I never more enter the womb — 
And now, if it so please you, god, rain on s ! " ' 



5. The Panther (male). 
10. 'Venerable Nagasena, those two qualities of 
the panther which you say he ought to take, which 
are they ? ' 

1 Dipint, perhaps 'leopardess.' The Sinhalese has 'tigress,' 
which is certainly wrong. 

* Because it realises the pains and sorrows of cub-bearing, says 
the Sinhalese. 

* Sutta Nip&ta I, a, ia. 
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'Just, O king, as the panther, lying in ambush in 
wild places, behind a thicket of long grass or brush- 
wood, or among the rocks, catches the deer ; so, O 
king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
resort to solitary places in the woods, at the foot of 
a tree, on mountain heights, in caves and grottoes, in 
cemeteries, in forests, under the open sky, on beds 
of straw, in quiet, noiseless spots, free from strong 
winds, and hid from the haunts of men. For the 
strenuous Bhikshu, O king, earnest in effort, who 
frequents such solitudes, will soon become master of 
the six forms of transcendent insight. This, O king, 
is the first of the qualities of the panther he ought to 
have. For it was said, O king, by the Elders who 
collected the scriptures : 

"As the panther by lying in ambush catches the 

deer, 
So the sons of the Buddha, with insight and 

earnestness armed, 
By resorting to solitudes gain that Fruit which is 

best 1 ." 

ii. 'And again, O king, as the panther, whatever 
may be the beast he has killed, will never eat it if it 
has fallen on the left side ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, not partake 
of any food that has been procured by gifts of bam- 
boos, or palms' leaves, or flowers, or fruits, or baths 2 , 
or chunam, or tooth-sticks, [370] or water for washing ; 
or by flattery, or by gaining the laity over by sugared 



1 That is, of course, Arahatship. The lines are not to be found 
in the published texts. 

* Sinana-dinena; omitted by the Sutta Vibhanga and by 
Hina/i-kumbure' (who quotes the Pali of this passage). 
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words (literally by pea-soup-talk), suppressing the 
truth and suggesting the false \ or by petting 
their children 2 , or by taking messages as he walks 
from house to house 8 , or by doctoring them, or 
by acting as a go-between, or as a messenger on 
matters of business or ceremony \ or by exchanging 
with them things he has received as alms, or by giving 
back again to them as bribes robes or food once given 
to him 6 , or by giving them hints as to lucky sites, or 
lucky days, or lucky signs (on their children's bodies 
at birth), or by any other of those wrong modes of 
obtaining a livelihood that have been condemned by 
the Buddha 6 — no food so procured should he eat, as 
the panther will not eat any prey that has fallen on 
its left side. This is the second of the qualities of 
the panther he ought to have. For it was said, O 
king, by Sariputta, the Elder, the Commander of the 
Faith : 

" This food, so sweet, has been procured 
Through intimation given by speech. 
Were I, then, to partake thereof, 
My mode of livelihood would be blamed. 

1 MuggasuppatS. So Htnari-kumbur6, p. 546. The Sutta 
Vibhanga omits both this word and the next. 

* Paribha/Zakatl 

* Gangha-pesaniyena. The Sutta Vibhanga 1, 185, on which 
our whole paragraph here is based, reads -pesanikena. I have 
differentiated the three sorts of messages according to the Sin- 
halese. 

4 Hfna/I-kumburS, both in his transcription of the Pali (p. 546) 
and in his translation (p. 547), reads pahfna-gamana. 

* Anuppad&na. Compare (T&taka III, 205. At SigalovSda 
Sutta, p. 307, and Milinda, p. 315, it means simply providing a 
person with things he wants. Childers's rendering, ' giving,' is in- 
adequate in all the passages. 

* Referring to the Silas. 
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Now though by hunger dire oppressed 
My stomach seem to rise, to go, 
Ne'er will I break my rule of life, 
Not though my life I sacrifice V ' 



6. The Tortoise. 

i 2. ' Venerable Nagasena, those five qualities of 
the tortoise which you say he ought to take, what 
are they ? ' 

* Just, O king, as the tortoise, which is a water 
animal, keeps to the water ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, let his heart 
go out over the whole wide world with pity and with 
love — mighty, abounding, beyond measure, free from 
every feeling of hatred or of malice — towards all 
creatures that have life 2 . This, O king, is the first 
of the qualities of the tortoise he ought to have. 

13. ' And again, O king, just as the tortoise, when, 
as he swims on the water and raises his head, he 
catches sight of any one, that moment sinks, and 
dives into the depths, lest they should see him 
again ; just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, when evil inclinations fall upon him, 
sink into the waters of meditation, dive down into 
the deeps thereof, lest those evil inclinations should 
catch sight of him again. This, O king, is the 

1 Not traced as yet. HinaA-kumbure" gives a long account of 
the circumstances under which these verses were spoken. Saii- 
putta was ill. Moggallana asked him what would be good for 
him to take. Sariputta told him. His friend then, by intervention 
of the king of the gods, procured it. But Sariputta refused to 
make use of it. 

* The Brahma-viharas (Nos. 1 and 2). See ' Buddhist Suttas,' 
p. 201. 
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second of the qualities of the tortoise he ought to 
have. 

14. [371] ' And again, O king, just as the tortoise 
gets up out of the water, and suns himself ; just so, 
O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in 
effort, when he rouses himself (withdraws his mind) 
out of meditation, — whether taken sitting, or lying 
down, or standing, or walking up and down, — sun 
his mind in the Great Struggle against evil disposi- 
tions. This, O king, is the third of the qualities of 
the tortoise he ought to have. 

15. 'And again, O king, just as the tortoise, 
digging a hole in the ground, dwells alone ; just so, 
O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in 
effort, giving up worldly gain and honour and praise, 
take up his abode alone, plunging into the solitudes 
of empty lonely places in the groves and woods and 
hills, in caves and grottoes, noiseless and quiet. This, 
O king, is the fourth of the qualities of the tortoise 
he ought to have. For it was said, O king, by 
Upasena, the Elder, of the sons of the Vangantas : 

" Lonely and quiet places, haunts 
Of the deer, and of wild beasts, 
Should the Bhikshu seek as his abode, 
For solitude's sweet sake 1 ." 

16. 'And again, O king, as the tortoise, when on 
his rounds he sees any one, draws in at once all his 
head and limbs into his shell, and hiding them there, 
keeps still in silence to save himself; just so, O 
king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
wheresoever forms, or sounds, or odours, or tastes, 

1 Thera Galha 577. 

[36] u 
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or feelings strike upon him, shut to the gate of 
self-restraint at the six doors of his senses, cover up 
his mind in self-control, and continue constant in 
mindfulness and thoughtfulness to save his Samara- 
ship. This, O king, is the fifth of the qualities of 
the tortoise he ought to have. For it was said, O 
king, by the Blessed One, the god over all gods, in 
the most excellent Sawyutta Nikaya, in the Sutta of 
the parable of the tortoise : 

" As the tortoise withdraws his limbs in his shell, 
Let the Bhikshu bury the thoughts of his mind, 
Himself Independent, injuring none, 
Set free himself, speaking evil of none V ' 



7. The Bamboo. 

1 7. [372] ' Venerable Nagasena, that one quality 
of the bamboo which you say he ought to take, which 
is it?' 

'Just, O king, as the bamboo, whithersoever 
the gale blows, to that quarter does it bend ac- 
cordingly, pursuing no other way of its own ; just 
so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest 
in effort, conduct himself in accordance with the 
ninefold teaching of the Master, the word of the 
Buddha, the Blessed One, and stedfastly keeping 
to all things lawful and blameless, he should seek 
after the qualities of the Sama«aship itself. This, 
O king, is the one quality of the bamboo he ought 
to have. For it was said, O king, by Rahula, the 
Elder : 

1 The parable is in the 46th Sa/wyutta. The verses are already 
published at vol. i, p. 7 of M. Feer's edition for the Pali Text 
Society. 
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"In accord alway with Buddha's ninefold word 
And stedfast in all lawful, blameless acts, 
I have passed beyond rebirth in evil states V ' 



8. The Bow. 

18. ' Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
bow which you say he ought to have, which is it ? ' 

' Just, O king, as a well-made and balanced bow 
bends equally from end to end, and does not resist 
stiffly, like a post; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, bend easily in 
accord with all his brethren — whether elders, juniors, 
of medium seniority, or of like standing with himself 
— and not repel them. This, O king, is the one 
quality of the bow he ought to have. For it was 
said, O king, by the Blessed One, the god over all 
gods, in the Vidhura Pu»»aka (S&taka : 

" Let the wise bend as the bow, yield as the reed, 
Not be contrary. He shall dwell in the home of 
kings V ' 

9. The Crow. 

1 9. ' Venerable Nagasena, those two qualities of 
the crow that you say he ought to take, which are 
they?* 

'Just, O king, as the crow goes about full of ap- 
prehension and suspicion, [373] always on watch 
and guard ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, go about full of appre- 
hension and suspicion, always on watch and guard, 



1 Not traced as yet Hina/i-kumburS reads samuttarim. 
* G&taka, No. 545, verse 159. 

U 2 
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in full self-possession, with his senses under control. 
This, O king, is the first of the qualities of the crow 
he ought to have. 

20. ' And again, O king, as the crow, whatever 
food he catches sight of, eats it, sharing with his 
kind ; just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, never omit to share with virtuous 
co-religionists, and that without distinction of person 
or deliberation as to quantity \ whatever lawful gifts 
he may have lawfully received, down even to the 
contents of his begging-bowl. This, O king, is the 
second of the qualities of the crow he ought to have. 
For it was said, O king, by Sariputta, the Elder, the 
Commander of the Faith : 

" Whate'er they may present to me, austere in life, 
All that, just as it comes, do I divide 
With all, and I myself then take my food 2 ." ' 



10. The Monkey. 

21. 'Venerable Nagasena, those two qualities of 
the monkey which you say he ought to have, which 
are they ? ' 

'Just, O king, as the monkey, when about to take 
up his abode does so in some such place as a mighty 
tree, in a lonely place covered all over with branches, 
a sure place of refuge ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, choose as the 
teacher under whom to live a man modest, amiable, 
righteous, of beauty of character, learned in tradition 
and in the scriptures, lovable, venerable, worthy of 

1 So Htna/i-kumbure' understands this, his version agreeing with 
the quotation given by Mr. Trenckner from Buddhaghosa. 
* Not traced as yet. 
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reverence, a speaker of profitable things, meek, clever 
in admonition, in instruction, and in education, able 
to arouse, to incite, to gladden 1 — such a friend should 
he choose as teacher. This, O king, is the first of 
the qualities of the monkey he ought to have. 

22. ' And again, O king, as the monkey wanders 
about, and stands and sits, always on trees, and, if 
he goes to sleep, spends the night on them ; just so, 
O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in 
effort, stand and walk up and down thinking, [374] 
and he down, and sleep, in the forest, and there enjoy 
the sense of self-possession. This, O king, is the 
second of the qualities of the monkey he ought 
to have. For it has been said, O king, by Sariputta, 
the Elder, the Commander of the Faith : 

" Walking, or standing, sitting, lying down, 
'Tis in the forest that the Bhikshu shines. 
To dwell in wildernesses far remote 
Has been exalted by the Buddhas all 2 ." ' 



Here ends the First Chapter 8 . 



* For the last six words, none of which are in Childers, see 
Ma^Aima NikSya I, 145, 6, and below, VII, 2, 20. 

* Not traced as yet. 

* The Kambojan MS, in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, ends here. 
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Book VII. Chapter 2. 
the similes (continued). 

ii. The Gourd. 

i. 'Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
gourd which you say he ought to take, which is it ? ' 

' Just, O king, as the gourd, climbing up with its 
tendrils 1 on to some other plant — whether a grass, 
or a thorn, or a creeper — grows all over it; just so, 
O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in 
effort, who desires to grow up into Arahatship, do 
so by climbing up with his mind over the ideas that 
present themselves (as subjects for the Kamma/- 
Man a meditations). This, O king, is the one quality 
of the gourd which he ought to have. For it was 
said, O king, by Sariputta, the Elder, the Commander 
of the Faith : 

" As the gourd, clambering up with its tendrils, 
grows 
O'er the grass, or the thorn-bush, or creeper wide- 
spread, 
So the son of the Buddha on Ar'hatship bent, 
Climbs up o'er ideas, to perfection and peace 2 ." ' 

1 So«<fik&hi, which must mean here the tentacles or feelers 
of the gourd-creeper. The Sinhalese has simply Son dim. I have 
only found the word elsewhere in the connection Sondikk kildifigi 
at MaggMma. I, 228 and Sawyutta IV, 1, 6, 4. 

* Not traced as yet. The last line is literally, ' By climbing up 
on the irammanas should grow in the Fruit of those who have 
nothing left to learn ' (that is, in Arahatship). 
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12. The Lotus. 

2. 'Venerable Nagasena, those three qualities of 
the lotus which you say he ought to take, which are 
they?' 

[375] ' Just, O king, as the lotus, though it is born 
in the water, and grows up in the water, yet remains 
undented by the water (for no water adheres to it) ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earn- 
est in effort, remain undefined by the support that 
he receives, or by the following of disciples that he 
obtains, or by fame, or by honour, or by veneration, 
or by the abundance of the requisites that he enjoys. 
This, O king, is the first of the qualities of the lotus 
that he ought to have. 

3. ' And again, O king, as the lotus remains lifted 
up far above the water ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, remain far 
above all worldly things. This, O king, is the 
second of the qualities of the lotus that he ought 
to have. 

4. ' And again, O king, as the lotus trembles 
when blown upon by the slightest breeze ; just so, 
O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in 
effort, exercise self-control in respect of the least of 
the evil dispositions, perceiving the danger (in the 
least offence). This, O king, is the third of the 
qualities of the lotus he ought to have. For it was 
said, O king, by the Blessed One, the god over all 
gods : 

" Seeing danger in the least offence, he takes upon 
himself, trains himself in, the precepts V ' 

1 See Ma^g^ima NMja I, 33 ; Digha II, 42, &c. 
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13. The Seed. 

5. 'Venerable Nagasena, those two qualities of 
seed which you say he ought to have, which are 
they?' 

' Just, O king, as seed, tiny though it be, yet if 
sown in good soil, and if the god rains aright, will 
give abundant fruit; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, so conduct 
himself aright that the righteousness of his life 
may give abundantly of the fruits of Sama»aship. 
This, O king, is the first quality of seed which he 
ought to have. 

6. ' And again, O king, as seed planted in well- 
weeded soil comes quickly to maturity; just so, O 
king, will his mind, when well-mastered \ and well- 
purified in solitude, if it be cast by the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, into the excellent field of 
self-possession, come quickly to maturity. This, O 
king, is the second quality of seed which he ought 
to have. [376] For it was said, O king, by Anurud- 
dha, the Elder : 

"If seed be sown on a well-weeded field, 
Its fruit, abounding, will rejoice the sower. 
So the recluse's heart, in solitude made pure, 
Matures full fast in self-possession's field *. " ' 



14. The Sal-tree. 
7. ' Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
Sal-tree which you say he ought to take, which 
is it?' 

1 Supariggahttaw, which the Sinhalese, p. 553, omiis. 
1 Not in the published texts. 
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'Just, O king, as the Sal-tree grows within the 
ground to the depth of a hundred cubits or more ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earn- 
est in effort, perfect in solitude the four Fruits of 
Sama«aship, the four Discriminations, the six forms 
of transcendental Insight, and all the qualities befit- 
ting a recluse. This, O king, is the one quality of 
the Sal-tree he ought to have. For it was said, O 
king, by Rahula, the Elder : 

" The tree that's called the Sal-tree grows above the 
earth, 
And shoots beneath, a hundred cubits deep. 
As in the fullness of time, and at its highest 

growth 
That tree shoots in one day 1 a hundred cubits 

high, 
Just so do I, O Buddha, like the Sal, 
Increase, in solitude, in inward good." ' 



15. The Ship. 

8. 'Venerable Nagasena, those three qualities of 
the ship that you say he ought to take, which are 
they?' 

' Just, O king, as a ship, by the combination of 
the quantity of the different kinds of timber of 
which it is composed, conveys many folk across ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, cross the whole world of existence, 
whether in heaven, or on earth, by the combination 
of a number of qualities arising out of good conduct, 
righteousness, virtue, and the performance of duty. 

1 Ekahaw. I follow the Sinhalese (eka divasim), but confess 
myself very doubtful as to this being the meaning intended by the 
author. 
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This, O king, is the first of the qualities of a ship 
he ought to have. 

9. ' And again, O king, just as a ship [377] can 
bear the onslaught of various thundering waves 
and of far-reaching whirlpools ; so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, be able to 
bear the onslaught of the waves of various evil 
inclinations, and the onslaught of the waves of 
varied evils — veneration and contempt, support and 
honour, praise and exaltation, offerings and homage, 
blame and commendation in families not his own. 
This, O king, is the second of the qualities of the 
ship he ought to have. 

10. ' And again, O king, as the ship journeys 
over the great ocean, immeasurable and infinite 
though it be, without a further shore, unshaken in 
its depths, roaring with a mighty noise, and filled 
with crowds of fish and monsters and dragons of all 
sorts ; just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, make his mind journey through to 
penetration into the four Truths in their triple order, 
in their twelvefold form 1 . This, O king, is the third 
of the qualities of the ship he ought to have. For it 
was said, O king, by the Blessed One, the god over 
all gods, in the most excellent Sawyutta Nikaya, in 
the Sa/»yutta on the Truths 2 : 

"Whenever you are thinking, O Bhikkhus, you 
should think : ' Such is sorrow,' — you should think 
' Such is the origin of sorrow,' — you should think 
' Such is the end of sorrow,' — you should think 
' Such is the path that leads to the end of sorrow.' " ' 

1 See 'Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 150-152, and especially § 21, from 
which the expressions here used are taken. 
* This is the 55th Sawyutta. 
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16. The Anchor. 

11. 'Venerable Nagasena, those two qualities of 
the anchor which you say he ought to take, which 
are they ? ' 

' Just, O king, as the anchor, even in the mighty 
sea, in the expanse of waters agitated by the crowd- 
ing of ever-varying waves, will fasten the ship, and 
keep it still, not letting the sea take it in one direction 
or another; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, keep his mind stedfast 
in the mighty struggle of thoughts, in the waters of 
the waves of lust and malice and dullness, not letting 
them divert it in one direction or another. This, O 
king, is the first quality of the anchor he ought to 
have. 

12. 'And again, O king, as the anchor floats not, 
but sinks down, and even in water a hundred cubits 
deep holds the ship fast, brings it to rest ; just so, 
O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in 
effort, when he receives support, and fame, and 
honour, and veneration, and reverence, and offerings, 
and praise, [378] be not lifted up on the summit of 
the support or the fame, but keep his mind fixed on 
the idea of merely keeping his body alive. This, 
O king, is the second quality of the anchor he 
ought to have. For it was said, O king, by Sariputta, 
the Elder, the Commander of the Faith : 

"As the anchor floats not, but sinks down beneath 
the waves, 
So be abased, not lifted up, by praise or gifts 1 ." ' 



1 Not traced as yet. 
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17. The Mast. 

1 3. ' Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
mast which you say he ought to take, which is it ? ' 

'Just, O king, as the mast carries ropes and 
braces and sails 1 ; just so should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, always have mindfulness 
and self-possession — when going out or coming back, 
when looking ahead or looking round, when stretching 
forth his arm or bending it back, when wearing clothes 
or carrying his bowl, when eating or drinking or 
swallowing or tasting, when easing himself or walking 
or standing or sitting, when asleep or awake, when 
talking and when silent, never should he lose his 
mindfulness and self-possession. This, O king, is 
the one quality of the mast he ought to have 2 . For 
it was said, O king, by the Blessed One, the god 
over all gods : 

"Mindful, my brethren, should the Bhikshu re- 
main, and self-possessed. This is my instruction to 
you 8 .'" 



18. The Pilot. 

14. 'Venerable Nagasena, those three qualities of 
the pilot which you say he ought to take, which are 
they?' 

'Just, O king, as the pilot, day and night, with 

1 LakSra. Childers says ' a part of a ship,' Dr. Morris (' Journal 
of the Pali Text Society,' 1884, p. 101, note) says ' a chain attached 
to a well.' I follow the Sinhalese, p. 556, which has ruwala. 
See Gitakz II, 112, and compare IV, 21. 

* The Sinhalese has here a page of matter not found in the 
Pali. 

« Digha Nikiya XVI, 2, 12. 
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continuous and unceasing zeal and effort, navigates 1 
his ship ; just so, O king, does the strenuous Bhik- 
shu, earnest in effort, when regulating his mind, 
continue night and day unceasingly zealous and 
earnest in regulating his mind by careful thought. 
This, O king, is the one quality of the pilot he 
ought to have. For it was said, O king, by the 
Blessed One, the god over all gods, in the Dhamma- 
pada (the Collection of scripture verses) : 
" Be full of zeal, watch over your own thoughts ; 

Raise yourselves up out of the slough of endless 
births, 

As the strong elephant engulphed in depths of 
mud V* 

[379] 15. 'And again, O king, as the pilot knows 
all that is in the sea, whether good or bad ; just so, 
O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in 
effort, know good from evil, and what is an offence 
from what is not, and what is mean from what 
is exalted, and what is dark from what is light. 
This, O king, is the second quality of the pilot 
he ought to have. 

16. 'And again, O king, as the pilot puts a seal 
on the steering apparatus 3 lest any one should 
touch it ; so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, put the seal of self-control on his 
heart, lest any evil or wrong thoughts should arise 
within it. This is the third quality of the pilot he 
ought to have. For it was said, O king, by the 



1 Sareti, 'makes go.' Not in Childers, but see Anguttara 
Nik&ya III, 35, 4, and compare Aullavagga V, 11, 3. 
' Dhammapada, verse 337. 
* Yanta, which the Sinhalese renders yantra (p. 559). 
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Blessed One, the god over all gods, in the most 
excellent Sawyutta Nikaya : 

" Think, O Bhikshus, no evil or wrong thoughts, 
such as thoughts of lust, or of malice, or of de- 
lusion 1 ."' 



19. The Sailor 2 . 

17. 'Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
sailor which you say he ought to take, which is it ? ' 

'Just as the sailor on board ship, O king, thinks 
thus : " I am a hireling, and am working for my 
wage on board this ship. By means of this ship is 
it that I get food and clothing. I must not be lazy, 
but zealously navigate the ship ; " just so, O king, 
should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
think thus : " Gaining a thorough knowledge of 
this body of mine, put together of the four elements, 
continuously and unceasingly will I be self-possessed 
in mindfulness and thoughtfulness, and tranquil and 
peaceful will exert myself to be set free from births, 
old age, disease, and death, grief, lamentation, sorrow, 
suffering, and despair." This, O king, is the one 
quality of the sailor he ought to have. For it was 
said, O king, by Sariputta, the Elder, the Commander 
of the Faith : 

" Understand what the body is, realise that again 
and again, 

Seeing the nature of the body, put an end to 
grief 3 ."' 

1 Sawyutta LV, 7. 

3 Kammakaro. Hfna/i-kumbure' translates this 'handyman, 
artisan, ship's carpenter.' 
* Not traced as yet. 
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20. The Sea. 

18. [380] 'Venerable Nagasena, those five quali- 
ties of the sea you say he ought to take, which are 
they?' 

' Just, O king, as the sea brooks no contact with 
a corpse 1 ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, brook no association with 
the stains of evil — lust and malice and dullness and 
pride and delusion, concealing the faults one has and 
claiming virtues one has not 2 , envy and avarice, deceit 
and treachery and trickiness, wickedness and sinful- 
ness of life. This, O king, is the first quality of the 
sea he ought to have. 

19. 'And again, O king, just as the sea carries 
within it stores of all kinds of gems — pearls and 
diamonds and cat's-eyes, and chank shells, and 
quartz 8 , and coral, and crystal, but conceals them 
all ; just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, though he have attained to the 
various gems of character — the Path, and the Fruits 

1 This curious belief has been made use of above, I, 259 of the 
translation. See also Divyavad&na, p. 234. 

s Makkho and pS/iso, 'hypocrisy and conceit' See the 
notes above on IV, 8, 23. 

8 Sila. Mr. Trenckner prints the passage as if sankhasila" 
were to be taken together. But the use of the nominatives 
sahkho sild in the corresponding list at .ffullavagga IX, 1, 3, 4 
shows that by si \i, ' rock,' some kind of gem is meant. And that 
our author does not intend to deviate from the earlier authority 
is clear from his own work (above, p. 267 of the Pili), where he also 
gives the two nominatives in a similar, though longer, list of gems. 
What may be the particular gem referred to under the name 
'rock' is doubtful. Hraa/i-kumburl, p. 561, merely repeats the 
word sild; and Clough, besides 'rock,' gives as special meaning 
only ' arsenic' At iSfullavagga (' Vinaya Texts,' III, 304) I have 
rendered it 'rock,' but 'quartz' now seems to me preferable. 
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thereof, and the four Gvfcanas, and the eight Vi- 
mokkhas, and Samadhi, and the five Attainments 
(forms of ecstatic contemplation and Insight), and 
the six forms of Transcendental Knowledge 1 — 
conceal them and not bring them to the light This, 
O king, is the second quality of the sea he ought 
to have. 

20. 'And again, O king, just as the sea associates 
with mighty creatures ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, associate him- 
self with a fellow-disciple who desires little and is 
contented, who is pure in speech 2 , whose conduct is 
directed to the eradication of evil, who is given to 
righteousness, modest, amiable, dignified, venerable, 
a speaker of profitable words, meek, one who will 
point out his associate's faults, and blame him when 
he does wrong, clever in admonition, in instruction, 
and in education, able to arouse, to incite, and to 
gladden — with such a man as a friend, in righteous- 
ness should he dwell. This, O king, is the third 
quality of the sea he ought to have. 

21. 'And again, O king, as the sea, though filled 
with the fresh water brought down by the Ganges, 
and the Jumna, and the A^iravat!, and the Sarabhu, 
and the Mahi, and by other rivers a hundred thou- 
sand in number, and by the rains of heaven, yet 

1 It is very characteristic of our author that his interpretation 
of the gems into ethical conceptions is quite different from that of 
the -/iTullavagga, and much more mystic. In the older passage 
they are translated into the seven constituent characteristics of 
Arahatship. (See 'Vinaya Texts,' loc. cit., p. 305.) Compare 
also Divyavadana, pp. 115, 229. 

* Dhuta-vado, not in Childers, and only found here. Perhaps 
'who inculcates the keeping of the extra vows.' Dhutanga- 
wadiwu, says Hina/i~kumbur6, p. 561. 
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never overflows its shore ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, never 
consciously transgress the precepts for the sake 
of support, or fame, or praise, or salutations, or 
reverence, or honour — no ! not even for his life. 
This, O king, is the fourth of the qualities of the 
sea he ought to have. [381] For it was said, O 
king, by the Blessed One, the god over all gods * : 

" Just, O king, as the great ocean has fixity as its 
characteristic, and never overflows its shores; just 
so, O king, should my disciples never overstep the 
regulations I have laid down for them — no ! not 
even to save themselves alive *." 

22. 'And again, O king, as the sea is not filled 
even by all the rivers — the Ganges, and the Jumna, 
and the A&ravatt, and the Sarabhu, and the Mahl — 
nor by the rains from heaven ; just so, O king, should 

1 DevStidevena. It is not known when this epithet, which our 
author so constantly applies to the Buddha, first came into use. 
It is not found in the Pi/akas, and the Milinda is the oldest book 
in which it has been traced. It is given in the Mahdvyutpatti, 
page i, as a recognised epithet, but not in the corresponding Pali list 
of epithets in the Abhidhana Padvpika (though deva-deva occurs 
there). The origin of the appellation is solemnly explained in the 
Divyavadlna, p. 391. It is there said to have been first bestowed 
on the Buddha (when, as a child, he was presented in the temple), 
because all the gods bowed down before him. There is nothing 
about this in the corresponding passage of the Lalita Vistara, 
pp. 136-138. The epithet is used of the Buddha in an inscription 
of Toramana Shahi ('Epigraphia Indica' for October, 1889). It 
occurs also in a verse preserved in the commentaries on the 
Dhammapada and the Gataka (Gataka IV, i58=Dhammapada 
148) — a verse not found in the Pi/aka versions of the same episode 
— and is used in a kind of pun in the Mahava»zsa, chap, i, 
verse 56. But these three passages are all of the fifth century a.d. 

2 Not traced as yet. A similar parable is used at the passage 
already quoted from the Aullavagga IX, 1, 3, 4. 

[3<5] X 
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the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, never be 
satisfied with receiving instruction, with asking and 
answering questions, with listening to the word, and 
learning it by heart, and examining into it, with 
hearing the Abhidhamma and the Vinaya, and the 
deep sayings of the Suttas, with analysis of forms, 
with learning the rules of right composition, con- 
junction, and grammatical construction 1 , with listening 
to the ninefold teaching of the Conqueror. This, 
O king, is the fifth quality of the sea he ought to 
have. For it was said, O king, by the Blessed One, 
the god over all gods, in the Sutasoma 6"ataka 2 : 

" Just as the fire, in burning grass and sticks, 
Is never satisfied, nor the great sea 
Filled with the waters of all streams that flow — 
So are these students wise, O king of kings, 
Listening, ne'er sated with the words of truth 3 .'" 



Here ends the Second Chapter. 



1 The translation is here doubtful. The Sinhalese apparently 
takes viggaha as qualifying pada, though it renders the whole by 
' learning the rules of resolving words into their elements, and of 
building them up into compounds, and of Sandhi, and of con- 
jugation, and of declension.' 

* Not reached as yet in Professor Fausboll's edition. Mr. 
Trenckner says the verse quoted is No. 47 in the 537th G$taka. 

' The Sinhalese reads Evaw hi me for Eva/» h' ime, and 
renders 'listening to me.' Mr. Trenckner points out that the 
GStaka MSS. read Evam pi te. 
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Book VII. Chapter 3. 
the similes (continued). 

21. The Earth. 

i. [382] ' Venerable Nagasena, those five qualities 
of the earth which you say he ought to take, which 
are they ? ' 

' Just, O king, as the earth remains just the same 
whether one scatter upon it desirable things or the 
reverse — whether camphor and aloes and jasmine 
and sandal-wood and saffron, or whether bile and 
phlegm and pus and blood and sweat and fat and 
saliva and mucus and the fluid which lubricates the 
joints and urine and faeces — still it is the same ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, remain the same, unmoved at 
support or neglect, at fame or dishonour, at blame 
or praise, in happiness or in woe. This, O king, is 
the first of the qualities of the earth he ought to 
have. 

2. ' And again, O king, as the earth has no adorn- 
ment, no garlands, but is suffused with the odour of 
itself; just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, wear no finery, but rather be set 
round with the sweet savour of his own righteousness 
of life. This, O king, is the second quality of the 
earth he ought to have. 

3. 'And again, O king, as the earth is solid, without 
holes or interstices, thick, dense, and spreads itself 
out on every side ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, be endowed 
with an unbroken righteousness of life with no gaps 

x 2 
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or cracks in it, thick, dense, and spreading itself out 
on every side. This, O king, is the third quality of 
the earth he ought to have. 

4. ' And again, O king, as the earth is never 
weary, though it bears up the villages and towns 
and cities and countries, the trees and hills and 
rivers and ponds and lakes, the wild creatures and 
birds and men, multitudes of men and women ; just 
so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in 
effort, be never weary in giving exhortation and 
admonition and instruction and education, in rousing 
and inciting and gladdening, and at the expositions 
of the faith. This, O king, is the fourth quality of 
the earth he ought to have. 

5. ' And again, O king, as the earth is free alike 
from fawning and from ill-will 1 ; just so, O king, 
should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
continue in spirit, like the earth, free alike from 
fawning upon any man, from ill-will to any man. 
This is the fifth quality of the earth he ought 
to have. [383] For it was said, O king, by the 
devoted woman, -ATulla Subhadda, when she was 
exalting the recluses of her own sect 2 : 

1 This simile has already occurred above, I, 258, 259 (of the 
translation). 

* The Sinhalese (pp. 563, 564) gives the whole story. She was 
the daughter of Anathapi»<fika (Sudatta), the famous supporter of 
the Buddha, and builder of the Getavana at Savatthi. On her 
marriage to a rich merchant at Saketa (Audh) named Kalaka, 
he invited the Brahman naked ascetics of his sect, the A^tvakas, 
and asked her to go and entertain 'the Arahats.' Hearing the 
word Arahat she went quickly and full of delight to do so ; and 
was shocked beyond measure to find a number of disorderly 
fakirs, with neither modesty in their hearts, nor decency in their 
outward behaviour. So she fled from the hall, and on her husband 
remonstrating, was indignant. He then asked her what the recluses 
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" Were one, enraged, to cut their one arm with an 

axe, 
Another, pleased, to anoint the other with sweet 

scent, 
No ill-will would they bear the one, nor love the 

other. 
Their hearts are like the earth, unmoved are my 

recluses 1 ." ' 

22. Water. 

6. 'Venerable Nagasena, the five qualities of 
water which you say he ought to take, which are 
they?' 

'Just, O king, as water is firmly fixed (in 
pools, wells, &c), shakes not, and (in its ordinary 
state) is not disturbed, and is pure by nature ; just 
so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in 
effort, putting away hypocrisy, and whining, and 
intimating their wants, and improper influences of 
all sorts, be fixed, unshaken, undisturbed, and pure 
in nature. This, O king, is the first quality of 
water he ought to have. 

7. ' And again, O king, as water is always of 
a refreshing nature; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, be full of pity, 
and love, and kindness to all beings, seeking the 
good of all, in mercy to all. This, O king, is the 
second quality of water he ought to have. 

8. ' And again, O king, as water makes the dirty 
clean ; just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 

of her sect were like, and she told him. Another verse from her 
description is quoted below, p. 387 of the Pali. The above story 
has been often repeated. 

1 Not traced. Hina/i-kumbure reads ekad £e bah aw (twice) 
and manaso, pamodito; and he is no doubt right. 
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earnest in effort, be in all places, whether in the 
village or in the forest, free from disputes with, free 
from offence against his teachers, his masters, or 
those standing towards him like a teacher. This, 
O king, is the third quality of water he ought to 
have. 

9. ' And again, O king, as water is desired of all 
men ; just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, wishing for little, content, given to 
solitude and retirement, be always an object of 
desire to all the world. This, O king, is the fourth 
quality of water he ought to have. 

10. 'And again, O king, as water works no 
harm to any man ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, never do any 
wrong, whether in deed or word or thought, which 
would produce in others either strife, or quarrel, or 
contention, or dispute, or a feeling of emptiness, or 
anger 1 , or discontent. [384] This, O king, is the 
fifth quality of water he ought to have. For it was 
said, O king, by the Blessed One, the god over all 
gods, in the Ka»ha £ataka * : 

"If you would grant a boon to me, 
O Sakka, lord of every creature, — 
Let none, Sakka, on my account, 
Be harmed, whether in mind or body, 
At any time or place. This, Sakka, 
This would I choose as boon of boons s ."' 

1 Ritta^Mna, which Hina/i-knmburS renders siswa kipima. 

1 These words are in the original ascribed, not to the Buddha 
himself, but to Ka/iha-kumaro, the then Bodisat. 

* (rataka IV, 14. Professor Fausboll reads man kate, but the 
Sinhalese (pp. 566, 567) confirms Mr. Trenckner's reading, mam 
kana, mam aissaya, mam anattha-k&matlya. 
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23. Fire. 

11. 'Venerable Nagasena, those five qualities of 
fire which you say he ought to take, which are 
they?' 

'Just, O king, as fire burns grass, and sticks, and 
branches, and leaves; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, burn out in the 
fire of wisdom all evil dispositions which feed on 
objects of thought, whether subjective or objective, 
whether desirable or the reverse. This, O king, is 
the first quality of fire he ought to have. 

12. 'And again, O king, as fire has no pity, 
neither mercy ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, show no 
pity, neither mercy, to any evil dispositions. This, . 
O king, is the second quality of fire he ought 
to have. 

13. 'And again, O king, as fire destroys cold; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, lighting up in his heart the burn- 
ing fire of zeal, destroy all evil dispositions therein. 
This, O king, is the third quality of fire he ought 
to have. 

14. ' And again, O king, as fire, seeking no 
favour of any man, bearing no ill-will to any man, 
makes heat for all; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, dwell in spirit 
like the fire, fawning on none, bearing ill-will to 
none. This, O king, is the fourth quality of fire 
he ought to have. 

1 5. ' And again, O king, as fire dispels darkness, 
and makes the light appear ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, dispel the 
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darkness of ignorance, and make the light of know- 
ledge to appear. This is the fifth quality of fire 
he ought to have. For it was said, O king, by the 
Blessed One, the god over all gods, in his exhorta- 
tion to Rahula, his son : 

[385] " Practise thyself, Rahula, in that medita- 
tion which acts like fire. Thereby shall no wrong 
dispositions, which have not yet arisen, arise within 
thee, nor shall they that have arisen bear sway over 
thy heart \" ' 



24. Wind. 

16. ' Venerable Nagasena, those five qualities of 
wind which you say he ought to take, which are 
they?' 

' Just, O king, as wind pervades the spaces in the 
woods and groves in flowering time; so, O king, 
should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
rejoice in the groves of meditation that are all in 
blossom with the sweet flowers of emancipation. 
This, O king, is the first quality of wind he 
ought to have. 

1 7. ' And again, O king, as wind sets all the trees 
that grow upon the earth in agitation, bends them 

1 Not traced as yet exactly in these words. But the passage 
at Ma^yAima Nikaya I, 424, lines 3-6, agrees with it throughout, 
except that for akusala dhamma here we have there manapa- 
manapaphassa, which comes to much the same thing. As the 
words are there addressed to Rahula, and as our passage here 
is introduced with the same formula as the quotation below (p. 388 
of the Pali) which is certainly taken from the same page of the 
Ma^yAima, I think the above (M. I, 424, lines 3-6) is most 
probably the passage our author now intended to quote. If so, 
we have here a real case of difference in reading. 
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down ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, retiring into the midst of 
the woods, there examining into the true nature of 
all existing things (all phenomena, Saz»khiras), 
beat down all evil dispositions. This, O king, is 
the second quality of wind he ought to have. 

18. 'And again, O king, as the wind wanders 
through the sky; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, accustom his 
mind to wander among transcendental things. 
This is the third quality of wind he ought to 
have. 

19. 'And again, O king, as wind carries per- 
fume along ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, carry along with him 
alway the fragrant perfume of his own righteous- 
ness of life. This, O king, is the fourth quality of 
wind he ought to have. 

20. ' And again, O king, as wind has no house, 
no home to dwell in ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, remain alway 
without a house, without a home to dwell in, not 
addicted to society, set free in mind. This, O 
king, is the fifth quality of wind he ought to have. 
For it was said, O king, by the Blessed One, the 
god over all gods, in the Sutta Nipata : 

" In friendship of the world anxiety is born, 
In household life distraction's dust lies thick ; 
The state set free from home and friendship's 

ties — 
That, and that only, is the recluse's aim 1 .'" 

1 Sutta Nipata I, 12, 1. It has been already quoted above, 
IV, 5, 1 (p. an of the Pali), where see the note. 
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25. The Rock. 

21. 'Venerable Nagasena, the five qualities of the 
rock that you say he ought to have, which are they ? ' 

[386] 'Just, O king, as rock is firm, unshaken, 
immoveable; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, never be excited by allur- 
ing things — forms, or sounds, or scents, or tastes, or 
touch — by veneration or contempt, by support or by 
neglect, by reverence or its absence, by honour or 
dishonour, by praise or blame, nor should he be 
offended by things that give offence, nor bewildered 
on occasions of bewilderment, neither should he 
quake nor tremble, but like a rock should he be 
firm. This, O king, is the first quality of the rock 
he ought to have. For it was said, O king, by the 
Blessed One, the god over all gods : 

" The solid rock 's not shaken by the wind, 
Just so the wise man falters not, nor shakes, 
At praise or blame 1 ." 

22. ' And again, O king, as a rock is firm, un- 
mixed with extraneous things; just so, O king, 
should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, be 
firm and independent, given to association with 
none. This, O king, is the second quality of the 
rock he ought to have. For it was said, O king, by 
the Blessed One, the god over all gods : 

" The man who mixes not with householders, 
Nor with the homeless, but who wanders lone, 
Without a home, and touched by few desires, — 
That is the man I call a Brahma/za 2 ." 

1 Dhammapada 81. The first line recurs at Mahivagga V, 1, 27. 
* From the Sutta Nipata III, 9, 35. It is also included in the 
Dhammapada collection of Scripture verses (No. 404). 
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23. ' And again, O king, as on the rock no seed 
will take root ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, never permit evil dis- 
positions to take root in his mind. This, O king, 
is the third quality of rock that he ought to have. 
For it was said, O king, by Subhuti, the Elder : 

" When lustful thoughts arise within my heart, 
Examining myself, alone I beat them down. 
Thou who'rt by lust excited, who by things 
That give offence, allowest of offence, 
Feeling bewildered when strange things occur, 
Thou shouldst retire far from the lonely woods. 
For they're the dwelling-place of men made pure, 
Austere in life, free from the stains of sin. 
Defile not that pure place. Leave thou the 
woods 1 ." 

24. [387] 'And again, just as the rock rises 
aloft, just so should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest 
in effort, rise aloft through knowledge. This is 
the fourth quality of the rock he ought to have. 
For it was said, O king, by the Blessed One, the 
god over all gods : 

" When the wise man by earnestness has driven 
Vanity far away, the terraced heights 
Of wisdom doth he climb, and, free from care, 
Looks over the vain world, the careworn crowd — 
As he who standing on the mountain top 
Can watch his fellow-men still toiling on the 
plain »." 

25. ' And again, O king, just as the rock cannot 

1 Not traced as yet. 

* This verse, not traced elsewhere as yet, is included in the 
Dhammapada collection as verse 28. 
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be lifted up nor bent down ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, be neither 
lifted up nor depressed. This, O king, is the fifth 
quality of the rock he ought to have. For it was 
said, O king, by the devout woman, Aulla Su- 
bhadda, when she was exalting the recluses of her 
own sect : 

" The world is lifted up by gain, depressed by 
loss. 
My Samawas remain alike in gain- or loss." ' 



26. Space. 

26. ' Venerable Nagasena, those five qualities of 
space which you say he ought to have, which are 
they?' 

'Just, O king, as space is everywhere impossible 
to grasp ; just so, O king, should it be impossible 
for the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, to be 
anywhere taken hold of by evil dispositions. This, 
O king, is the first quality of space he ought to 
have. 

27. 'And again, O king, as space is the familiar 
resort of jfo'shis, and ascetics, and gods 1 , and flocks 
of birds ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, make his mind wander 
easily over all things with the knowledge that each 
individual (Sawkhara) is impermanent, born to 
sorrow, and without any abiding principle (any 
soul). This, O king, is the second quality of space 
he ought to have. 

1 Bhuta, which the Sinhalese, p. 572, renders yaksha. I think 
it means all kinds of gods (except the highest), demigods, fairies, 
superhuman beings, &c. 
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28. ' And again, O king, as space inspires terror ; 
just so, O king [388], should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, train his mind to be in terror of 
rebirths in any kind of existence. To seek no 
happiness therein. This, O king, is the third 
quality of space he ought to have. 

29. ' And again, O king, as space is infinite, 
boundless, immeasurable ; just so, O king, should the 
righteousness of the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in 
effort, know no limit, and his knowledge be beyond 
measure. This, O king, is the fourth quality of 
space he ought to have. 

30. 'And again, O king, as space does not hang 
on to anything, does not cling to anything, does not 
rest on anything, is not stopped by anything ; just so, 
O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in 
effort, neither in any way depend on, nor cling to, nor 
rest on, nor be hindered by either the families that 
minister to him, or the pupils who resort to him, or 
the support he receives, or the dwelling he occupies, 
or any obstacles to the religious life, or any requisites 
that he may want, or any kind of evil inclination. 
This, O king, is the fifth quality of space he ought 
to have. For it was said, O king, by the Blessed 
One, the god over all gods, in his exhortation to 
Rahula, his son : 

" Just, Rahula, as space rests nowhere on any- 
thing, so shouldst thou practise thyself in that medi- 
tation which is like space. Thereby shall neither 
pleasant nor unpleasant sensations, as they severally 
arise, bear sway over thy heart 1 ." ' 

1 MaggMma. Nikiya I, 424. See the note above on VII, 3, 15. 
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27. The Moon. 

31. 'Venerable Nigasena, those five qualities of 
the moon which you say he ought to have, which 
are they ? ' 

'Just, O king, as the moon, rising in the bright 
fortnight, waxes more and more; just so, O king, 
should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
grow more and more in good conduct and righteous- 
ness and virtue and the constant performance of 
duty, and in knowledge of the scriptures and study', 
and in the habit of retirement, and in self-possession, 
and in keeping the doors of his senses guarded, and 
in moderation in food, and in the practice of vigils. 
This, O king, is the first quality of the moon he 
ought to have. 

32. ' And again, O king, as the moon is a mighty 
lord 2 ; just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, be a mighty lord over his own will. 



1 Agamidhigame. These are two, not one. Agama adhi- 
gama dekhi da says the Sinhalese, p. 573. 

* U/aradhipati. Dr. Morris in the 'Journal of the Pali Text 
Society' (1880, p. 107) ingeniously proposes to read u/ur&^adhi- 
pati, 'king and lord over the u/u's, the lunar mansions.' In that 
case the u /a r a in the latter clause of the sentence would be a play 
upon words. But Mr. Trenckner's reading is confirmed by the Sin- 
halese, which has Sandra diwya-ra^a tema mahatwu sisira- 
guwayem adhipati wuyeya, 'the moon, that heavenly king, is 
a lord by reason of his great coldness.' And the reading may well 
stand, for the mention, in the latter part of the clause, of the thing 
over which the Bhikshu is to be lord does not necessarily require 
a corresponding word in the first part. We have numerous in- 
stances in these similes of the ethical interpretation of the physical 
simile being an addition, with nothing corresponding to it in 
the type discussed. The moon was a god, lord over other things 
besides the lunar mansions. 
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This, O king, is the second quality of the moon he 
ought to have. 

33. ' And again, O king, as the moon wanders at 
night ; just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, be given to solitude. [380] This, 
O king, is the third quality of the moon he ought to 
have. 

34. ' And again, O king, as the moon hoists a 
standard over his mansion 1 ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, hoist the 
standard of righteousness. This, O king, is the 
fourth quality of the moon he ought to have. 

35. ' And again, O king, as the moon rises when 
begged and prayed to do so ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, frequent for 
alms those families who have asked and invited him 
to do so 2 . This, O king, is the fifth quality of the 
moon he ought to have For it was said, O king, 
by the Blessed One, the god over all gods, in the 
most excellent Sawyutta Nikaya : 

" Like the moon, O brethren, let your visits be 
paid to the laity. Drawing back alike in outward 
demeanour and in inward spirit, be ye always, as 
strangers on their first visit, retiring in the presence 
of the laity. [As the man who looks down a deep 



1 Aando vimSna-ketu. 'Has his mansion, forty-nine yo- 
^anas in extent, as his banner/ says Hina/i-kumbure\ (A yo^ana 
is, seven miles.) Vimawa does not mean lunar mansion, but the 
palace which every deity, and therefore also the moon, is supposed 
to inhabit. 

* The Sinhalese, p. 573, has the exact opposite. 'As the moon 
rises whether begged to do so or not, so should the Bhikshu visit 
the laity whether invited to do so or not.' But the Pali must be 
right, as the subsequent quotation shows. 
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well, or a mountain precipice, or a river in flood, 
would be abashed alike in body and in mind ; so be 
ye, O brethren, as the moon in your visits to the 
laity. Holding alike in your outward demeanour 
and your inward spirit, be ye alway, as strangers on 
their first visit, retiring in the presence of the 
laity] 1 ." ' 

28. The Sun. 

36. 'Venerable Nagasena, the seven qualities of 
the sun you say he ought to have, which are they?' 

' Just, O king, as the sun evaporates all water ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest 
in effort, cause all evil inclinations, without any ex- 
ception, to dry up within him. This, O king, is the 
first quality of the sun he ought to have. 

37. 'And again, O king, as the sun dispels the 
darkness; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, dispel all the darkness of 
lust, and of anger, and of dullness, and of pride, and 
of heresy, and of evil, and of all unrighteousness. 
This, O king, is the second quality of the sun he 
ought to have. 

38. 'And again, O king, as the sun is always in 
motion; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, be ever thoughtful. This, 

1 Sarayutta XVI, 3, 2, 3. The sentence in brackets is added 
from Hfna/i-kumburS, who gives here, p. 274, the Pali text. Apa- 
kassa, the gerund of ava-karsh, and naviya, 'new-comers,' are 
only found in this passage. In three cases M. Leon Feer has 
here gone wrong, as he has so often elsewhere done, by putting the 
readings of the Sinhalese MSS. only in the notes, and adopting the 
Burmese readings in the text. He should have read, as Hina/i- 

kumburS does, ni&kam naviya gambhtrudap&naw, 

nadi-duggaw. 
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O king, is. the third quality of the sun he ought to 
have. 

39. 'And again, O king, as the sun has a halo of 
rays ; just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, have a halo of meditation. This, 
O king, is the fourth quality of the sun he ought to 
have. 

40. 'And again, O king, as the sun continually 
warms multitudes of people ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, rejoice the 
whole world of gods and men with good conduct, 
and righteousness, and virtue [300], and the perform- 
ance of duty, and with the (S7*anas, and the Vimok- 
khas, and Samadhi, and the Samapattis (various 
modes of transcendental meditation or ecstacy), and 
with the five moral powers, and the seven kinds of 
wisdom, and the four modes of being mindful and 
self-possessed, and the fourfold great struggle against 
evil, and the pursuit of the four roads to saintship. 
This, O king, is the fifth quality of the sun he ought 
to have. 

41. 'And again, O king, as the sun is terrified 
with the fear of Rahu (the demon of eclipses); just 
so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest 
in effort, seeing how beings are entangled in the 
waste wildernesses of evil life and rebirth in states 
of woe, caught in the net of the mournful results 
here of evil done in former births, or of punishment 
in purgatory, or of evil inclinations, terrify his mind 
with a great anxiety and fear. This, O king, is the 
sixth quality of the sun he ought to have. 

42. ' And again, O king, as the sun makes mani- 
fest the evil and the good ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, make mani- 

[36] y 
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fest the moral powers, and the kinds of wisdom, and 
the modes of being mindful and self-possessed, and 
the struggle against evil, and the paths to saintship, 
and all qualities temporal and spiritual. This, O 
king, is the seventh quality of the sun he ought to 
have. For it was said, O king, by Vanglsa, the 
Elder: 

" As the rising sun makes plain to all that live 
Forms pure and impure, forms both good and bad, 
So should the Bhikshu, like the rising orb, 
Bearing the scriptures ever in his mind, 
Make manifest to men, in ignorance blind, 
The many-sided Noble Path of bliss 1 ." ' 



29. Sakka. 

43. 'Venerable Nagasena, the three qualities of 
Sakka (the king of the gods) which you say he ought 
to take, which are they ? ' 

' Just, O king, as Sakka enjoys perfect bliss ; just 
so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in 
effort, rejoice in the perfect bliss of retirement. This, 
O king, is the first quality of Sakka he ought to 
have. 

44. 'And again, O king, as when Sakka when he 
sees his gods around him keeps them in his favour, 
fills them with joy; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, keep his mind 
detached, alert, and tranquil, should make joy spring 
up within him, should rouse himself, exert himself, 
be full of zeal. [391] This, O king, is the second 
quality of Sakka he ought to have. 



1 Not traced as yet. 
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45. 'And again, O king, as Sakka feels no discon- 
tent ; just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, never allow himself to become dis- 
contented with solitude. This, O king, is the third 
quality of Sakka he ought to have. For it was said, 
O king, by Subhuti, the Elder : 

" Since I, great hero, have renounced the world, 
According to the doctrine that you teach, 
I will not grant that any thought of lust 
Or craving care has risen in my breast V ' 



30. The Sovran Overlord. 

46. 'Venerable Nagasena, the four qualities of 
the sovran overlord which you say he ought to take, 
which are they ? ' 

'Just, O king, as the sovran overlord gains the 
favour of the people by the four elements of popu- 
larity (liberality, affability, justice, and impartiality) ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest 
in effort, find favour with, please, and gladden the 
hearts of the brethren and rulers of the Order and 
the laity of either sex. This, O king, is the quality 
of the sovran overlord he ought to have. 

47. 'And again, O king, as the sovran overlord 
allows no robber bands to form in his realm; just 
so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest 
in effort, never allow lustful or angry or cruel ideas 
to arise within him. This, O king, is the second 
quality of the sovran overlord he ought to have. 
For it was said, O king, by the Blessed One, the 
god over all gods : 



1 Not traced as yet. 
V 2 
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" The man who takes delight in the suppression 
Of evil thoughts, and alway self-possessed, 
Reflects on the impurity of things 
The world thinks beautiful, he will remove — 
Nay, cleave in twain, the bonds of the Evil One V 

48. 'And again, O king, as the sovran overlord 
travels through 2 the whole world even to its ocean 
boundary, examining into the evil and the good; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest 
in effort, examine himself day by day as to his acts 
and words and thoughts, saying to himself : "How 
may I pass the day blameless in these three direc- 
tions ? " This, O king, [392] is the third quality of 
the sovran overlord he ought to have. For it was 
said, O king, by the Blessed One, the god over all 
gods, in the most excellent Ekuttara Nikaya : 
" With constant care should the recluse 
Himself examine day by day — 
' As days and nights pass quickly by 
How have they found me ? and how left s ?' " 

1 This verse has not been elsewhere traced as yet, but is included 
in the Dhammapada collection, verse 350. Vitakka, which, in 
accord with the context and with Hina/i-kumbur6, is rendered 
above ' evil thoughts,' and by Professor Max Mtlller ' doubts,' really 
means simply ' thoughts,' and is sometimes used without any bad 
connotation. In the Pali the word Maru, which spoils the metre, 
may possibly be an ancient gloss introduced by mistake into the 
text. 

* Anuyayati, which is only found here, and which the Sin- 
halese, p. 577, renders anujasana karanneya. But compare 
anuy&yin at Sutta Nipata V, 7, 3-5, and Tela Ka/aha Gatha 25, 
anuyiyin above, p. 284 of the Pali, and anuyato at Tela Ka/aha 
Gatha 41. 

* Mr. Trenckner points out that this passage is taken from the 
Ahguttara X, 5, 8. Hina/i-kumburg, who gives the Pali, prints it 
as verse, and translates the context at some length. 
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49. 'And again, O king, as the sovran overlord is 
completely provided with protection, both within 
and without ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, keep self-possession as 
his door-keeper for a protection against all evil, 
subjective and objective. This, O king, is the fourth 
quality of the sovran overlord he ought to have. 
For it was said, O king, by the Blessed One, the 
god over all gods : 

"With self-possession as his door-keeper, O 
brethren, the disciple of the noble ones puts away 
evil and devotes himself to goodness, puts away 
what is matter of offence and devotes himself to 
blamelessness, preserves himself in purity of life V ' 



Here ends the Third Chapter. 



1 Not traced as yet, but the same phrase from ' puts away evil ' 
to the end occurs at (Tataka I, 130, 131. 
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Book VII. Chapter 4. 
the similes (continued). 

31. The White Ant. 

1 . ' Venerable Nagasena, that quality of the white 
ant which you say he ought to have, which is it ? ' 

'Just, O king, as the white ant goes on with his 
work only when he has made a roof over himself, 
and covered himself up ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, on his round 
for alms, cover up his mind with righteousness and 
self-restraint as a roof. For in so doing, O king, 
will he have passed beyond all fear. This, O king, 
is the one quality of the white ant he ought to have. 
[393] For it was said, O king, by Upasena Vanganta- 
putta, the Elder : 

" The devotee who covers up his mind, 
Under the sheltering roof of righteousness 
And self-control, untarnished by the world 
Remains, and is set free from every fear 1 ." ' 



32. The Cat. 

2. 'Venerable Nagasena, those two qualities of 
the cat you say he ought to have, which are they ? ' 

' Just, O king, as the cat, in frequenting caves and 
holes and the interiors of storied dwellings, does so 
only in the search after rats ; just so, O king, should 

1 Not traced as yet. But as it is doubtless an old verse it is 
interesting that it contains the word yogt. 
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the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, whether he 
have gone to the village or to the woods or to the 
foot of trees or into an empty house 1 , be continually 
and always zealous in the search after that which is 
his food, namely self-possession. This is the first 
quality of the cat he ought to have. 

3. ' And again, O king, as the cat in pursuing its 
prey always crouches down 2 ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, continue 
conscious of the origin and end 3 of those five groups 
of the characteristic marks of individuality which arise 
out of clinging to existence, thinking to himself: 
" Such is form, such is its origin, such its end. Such 
is sensation, such is its origin, such its end. Such 
are ideas, such is their origin, such their end. Such 
are the mental potentialities (the Confections, Sam- 
khara), such is their origin, such their end. Such 
is self-consciousness, such is its origin, such its 
end *." This, O king, is the second quality of the 
cat he ought to have. For it was said, O king, by 
the Blessed One, the god over all gods : 

1 Hammiyantara. The Sinhalese has Pi/a baranda ceti 
u</u mahal prasada cetula/a giye da. 'Baranda,' which is 
not in Clough, I take to be simply ' verandah,' and the whole to 
mean : ' or goes into the interior of a mansion with an upper story 
to it on which is a verandah.' Buddhaghosa on ATullavagga VI, 1, 2, 
(putting only ku/agara, 'peaked chamber,' for baranda,) has the 
same explanation. Ten or twelve years is allowed in ^Tullavagga 
VI, 17, 1, for the building of such a prSsida. See also Mahl- 
vagga I, 30, 4, and VI, 33, 2. 

s Asanne is Mr. Trenckner's reading. But Hina/i-kumbure\ 
who translates deyat taba hindtme« ma, 'sitting with its fore- 
paws stretched out,' evidently read asanena. 

1 Abbaya, not in Childers, is of course avyaya. 

4 The Sinhalese expands this speech over ten pages, 580-589, 
and then omits the verse at the end. 
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" Seek not rebirths afar in future states. 
Pray, what could heaven itself advantage you ! 
Now, in this present world, and in the state 
In which you find yourselves, be conquerors ! " ' 



33. The Rat. 

4. ' Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
rat you say he ought to take, which is it ? ' 

' Just, O king, as the rat, wandering about back- 
wards and forwards, is always smelling after food ' ; 
just so, O king, [394] should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, be ever in his wanderings to and 
fro, bent upon thought This is the quality of the 
rat he ought to have. For it was said, O king, by 
Upasena Vanganta-putta, the Elder : 
" Ever alert and calm, the man of insight, 

Esteeming wisdom as the best of all things, 

Keeps himself independent of all wants and cares 2 .'" 



34. The Scorpion. 

5. ' Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
scorpion you say he ought to take, which is it ? ' 

' Just, O king, as the scorpion, whose tail is its 
weapon, keeps its tail erect as it wanders about; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, have knowledge as his weapon, 

1 Upasimsako. Dr. Morris, in the 'Journal of the Pali Text 
Society ' (1884, p. 75), suggests upasinghako. But the Sinhalese 
in the first clause (p. 589, last line) has patamim ma, 'hoping for, 
seeking for,' and in the second (p. 590, line 2) pcetimem ma, 
which is the same thing (from prarthana, which confirms Mr. 
Trenckner's reading). 

* Not traced as yet. 
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and dwell with his weapon, knowledge, always drawn. 
This, O king, is the quality of the scorpion he ought 
to have. For it was said, O king, by Upasena 
Vanganta-putta, the Elder : 

" With his sword of knowledge drawn, the man of 
insight 

Should ever be unconquerable in the fight, 

Set free from every fear V ' 



35. The Mungoose. 
6. ' Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
mungoose you say he ought to take, which is it ? ' 

'Just, O king, as the mungoose, when attacking 
a snake, only does so when he has covered his 
body with an antidote ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, when going 
into the world where anger and hatred are rife, 
which is under the sway of quarrels, strife, disputes, 
and enmities, ever keep his mind anointed with the 
antidote of love. This, O king, is the quality of 
the mungoose he ought to have. For it was said, 
O king, by Sariputta, the Elder, the Commander of 
the Faith : 
" Therefore should love be felt for one's own kin, 
And so for strangers too, and the whole wide world 
Should be pervaded with a heart of love — 
This is the doctrine of the Buddhas all." ' 



36. The Old Male Jackal. 
7. [395] ' Venerable Nagasena, the two qualities 
of the old male jackal you say he ought to take, 
which are they ? ' 

1 Not traced as yet. 
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'Just, O king, as the old male jackal, whatever 
kind of food he finds, feels no disgust, but eats of it 
as much as he requires ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, eat without dis- 
gust such food as he receives with the sole object of 
keeping himself alive. This, O king, is the first 
quality of the old male jackal he ought to have. 
For it was said, O king, by Maha Kassapa, the 
Elder : 

" Leaving my dwelling-place, I entered once 
Upon my round for alms, the village street. 
A leper there I saw eating his meal, 
And, as was meet, deliberately, in turn, 
I stood beside him too that he might give a gift. 
He, with his hand all leprous and diseased, 
Put in my bowl — 'twas all he had to give — 
A ball of rice ; and as he placed it there 
A finger, mortifying, broke and fell. 
Seated behind a wall, that ball of food 
I ate, and neither when I ate it, nay, 
Nor afterwards, did any loathing thought 
Arise within my breast 1 ." 

8. 'And again, O king, as the old male jackal, 
when he gets any food, does not stop to examine 
it; just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effortjiever stop to find out whether food 
given to him is bitter or sweet, well-flavoured or ill 
— just as it is should he be satisfied with it. This, 
O king, is the second quality of the old male jackal 



1 Thera Gatha 1054-1056. The reading pakkena hatthena 
seems to me to be quite correct. Compare pakka-gatto, also 
of a leper, at M. I, 506 ; and above, p. 357 of the Pali. 
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he ought to have. For it was said, O king, by 

Upasena Vahganta-putta, the Elder : 
" Bitter food too should he enjoy, 
Nor long for what is sweet to taste. 
The mind disturbed by lust of taste 
Can ne'er enjoy the ecstacies 
Of meditations high. The man content 
With anything that's given — in him alone 
Is Samawaship made perfect 1 ."' 



37. The Deer. 

9. ' Venerable Nagasena, those three qualities of 
the deer you say he ought to take, which are they ? ' 

' Just, O king, as the deer frequents the forest by 
day, and spends the night in the open air ; just so, 
O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in 
effort, pass the day in the forest, and the night under 
the open sky. This, O king, is the first quality of 
the deer he ought to have. [396] For it was said, 
O king, by the Blessed One, the god over all gods, in 
the exposition called the Lomahawsana Pariyaya: 

" And I, Sariputta, when the nights are cold and 
wintry, at the time of the eights (the Ash/aka 
festivals 2 ), when the snow is falling, at such times 
did I pass the night under the open sky, and the 
day in the woods. And in the last month of the 
hot season I spent the day under the open sky, and 
the night in the woods 3 ." 

1 Thera Gatha 580. 

1 So called because they were held on the 8th day after the full 
moon in the two winter months. See the notes in ' Vinaya 
Texts,' I, p. 130, and in the MajgAima, p. 536. 

8 MaggAimz Nikaya I, p. 79. To quote this passage here as an 
authority the Bhikshu ought still to follow, is a striking instance of 
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10. ' And again, O king, as the deer, when a javelin 
or an arrow is falling upon him, dodges it and 
escapes, not allowing his body to remain in its way ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, when evil inclinations fall upon 
him, dodge them, and escape, placing not his mind 
in their way. This, O king, is the second quality 
of the deer he ought to have. 

11. 'And again, O king, as the deer on catching 
sight of men escapes this way or that, that they may 
not see him ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, when he sees men of 
quarrelsome habits, given to contentions and strife 
and disputes, wicked men and inert, fond of society — 
then should he escape hither or thither that neither 
should they see him, nor he them \ This, O king, 
is the third quality of the deer he ought to have. 
For it was said, O king, by Sariputta, the Elder, 
the Commander of the Faith : 

" Let not the man with evil in his heart, 
Inert, bereft of zeal, of wicked life, 
Knowing but little of the sacred words — 
Let not that man, at any time or place, 
Be my companion, or associate with me 2 ." ' 

the fatal habit of quoting texts of Scripture apart from their 
context. As it stands, it seems as if it supported the proposition 
of our author. But it is really just the contrary. For it occurs in 
the description given by Gotama of what he had done before he 
arrived at insight, when he was carrying out that system of penance 
which he afterwards abandoned as useless, and indeed worse than 
useless. 

1 See WlaggMaa. NikSya I, 79, where the closing words are the 
same. 

* Thera GSthS 987 (but the last words differ). 
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38. The Bull. 

12. 'Venerable Nagasena, those four qualities of 
the bull you say he ought to take, which are they ? ' 

' Just, O king, as the bull never forsakes its own 
stall ; just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, never abandon his own body on 
the ground that its nature is only the decomposition, 
the wearing away, the dissolution, the destruction of 
that which is impermanent \ This, O king, is the 
first quality of the bull he ought to have. 

1 3. ' And again, O king, as the bull, when he has 
once taken the yoke upon him, bears that yoke 
through all conditions of ease or of pain ; just so, O 
king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
[397] when he has once taken upon himself the life 
of a recluse, keep to it, in happiness or in woe, to 
the end of his life, to his latest breath. This, O 
king, is the second quality of the bull he ought to 
have. 

14. 'And again, O king, as the bull drinks water 
with never satiated desire ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, receive the 
instruction of his teachers and masters with a desire, 
love, and pleasure that is never satiated 2 . This, O 
king, is the third quality of the bull he ought to 
have. 

15. 'And again, O king, as the bull equally bears 
the yoke whoever puts it on him ; just so, O king, 
should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
accept with bowed head the admonitions and ex- 

1 See Dfgha Nikaya II, 83 ; Gataka I, 146. 
1 GMyamanena, atrtptikawa £ghra»aye*» in the Sin- 
halese. 
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hortations of the elders, of the brethren of junior or 
of middle standing, and of the believing laity alike. 
This, O king, is the fourth quality of the bull he 
ought to have. For it was said, O king, by Sari- 
putta, the Elder, the Commander of the Faith : 

" A novice, seven years of age, a boy 
Only to-day received into our ranks, 
He too may teach me, and with bended head, 
His admonitions will I gladly bear. 
Time after time, where'er I meet him, still 
My strong approval, and my love, will I 
Lavish upon him — if he be but good, — 
And yield the honoured place of teacher to him '." ' 



39. The Boar. 

16. 'Venerable Nagasena, those two qualities of 
the boar you say he ought to take, which are they ? ' 

'Just, O king, as the boar, in the sultry and 
scorching weather of the hot season, resorts to the 
water ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, when his heart is dis- 
tracted and ready to fall, all in a whirl, inflamed by 
anger, resort to the cool, ambrosial, sweet water of 
the meditation on love. This, O king, is the first 
quality of the boar he ought to have. 

17. 'And again, O king, as the boar, resorting to 
muddy water, digs into the swamp with his snout, 
and making a trough for himself, lies down therein ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, put his body away in his mind, and 

1 Not traced as yet. Hina/i-kumburg, p. 594, takes santo in 
the sense of sat purusha gunayem yukta wfl. 
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lie down in the midst of contemplation. [398] This, 
O king, is the second quality of the boar he ought 
to have. For it was said, O king, by Pw&afola 
Bharadva^a, the Elder: 
" Alone, with no one near, the man of insight, 
Searching into and finding out the nature 
Of this body, can lay him down to rest 
On the sweet bed of contemplations deep V ' 



40. The Elephant. 

18. ' Venerable Nigasena, the five qualities of 
the elephant he ought to take, which are they ? ' 

' Just, O king, as the elephant, as he walks about, 
crushes the earth ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, mastering the 
nature of the body, crush out all evil. This, O 
king, is the first quality of the elephant he ought 
to have. 

19. 'And again, O king, as the elephant turns his 
whole body when he looks, always looking straight 
before him, not glancing round this way and that 2 ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, turn his whole body when he looks, 
always looking straight before, not glancing round 
this way and that, not looking aloft, not looking at 
his feet, but keeping his eyes fixed about a yoke's 
length in front of him. This, O king, is the second 
quality of the elephant he ought to have. 

20. ' And again, O king, as the elephant has no 
permanent lair, even in seeking his food does not 
always frequent the same spot, has no fixed place of 

1 Not traced as yet. 

1 On this curious belief, see ' Buddhist Suttas,' p. 64. 
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abode ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, have no permanent 
resting-place, but without a home should go his 
rounds for alms. Full of insight, wherever he sees 
a pleasant suitable agreeable place 1 , whether in a 
hut or at the foot of a tree, or in a cave, or on a 
mountain side, there should he dwell, not taking up 
a fixed abode. This, O king, is the third quality of 
the elephant he ought to have. 

21. ' And again, O king, as the elephant revels in 
the water, plunging into glorious lotus ponds full of 
clear pure cool water, and covered over with lotuses 
yellow, and blue, and red, and white, sporting 
there in the games in which the mighty beast 
delights ; [399] just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, plunge into the glorious 
pond of self-possession, covered with the flowers of 
emancipation, filled with the delicious waters of the 
pure and stainless clear and limpid Truth; there 
should he by knowledge shake off and drive away 
the Sawkharas 2 , there should he revel in the 
sport that is the delight of the recluse. This, O 
king, is the fourth quality of the elephant he ought 
to have. 

22. ' And again, O king, as the elephant lifts up 
his foot with care, and puts it down with care ; just 
so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest 
in effort, be mindful and self-possessed in lifting 

1 For dese bhava/n the Sinhalese reads desa-bhaga. 

* Sawkhara is here used in the sense in which they are said at 
Dhammapada, verse 203, to be parama dukkha. The word is 
there explained by the commentator (wrongly, I think) as the five 
Skandhas. The Sinhalese, p. 596, simply has sarva sawskara 
dharmaya/n. 
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up his feet and in putting them down, in going or 
returning, in stretching his arm or drawing it back, — 
wherever he is he should be mindful and self- 
possessed. This, O king, is the fifth quality of the 
elephant he ought to have. For it was said, O 
king, by the Blessed One, the god over all gods, in 
the most excellent Sa/wyutta Nikaya : 
" Good is restraint in action, 

And good restraint in speech, 

Good is restraint in mind, 

Restraint throughout is good. 

Well guarded is he said to be 
Who is ashamed of sin, in all things self-controlled V ' 



Here ends the Fourth Chapter. 



1 From the Samyutta III, 1, 5, 6. The first four lines are also 
included in the Dhammapada collection, verse 361. 



[36] 2 
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Book VII. Chapter 5. 
the similes (continued). 

[400] 41. The Lion. 

1. 'Venerable Nagasena, those seven qualities 
of the lion you say he ought to have, which are 
they?' 

' Just, O king, as the lion is of a clear, stainless, 
and pure light yellow colour ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, be clear, 
stainless, and pure light in mind, free from anger 
and moroseness. This, O king, is the first quality 
of the lion he ought to have. 

2. ' And again, O king, as the lion has four paws 
as his means of travelling, and is rapid in his gait ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, move along the four paths of saint- 
ship. This, O king, is the second quality of the lion 
he ought to have. 

3. ' And again, O king, as the lion has a beautiful 
coat of hair, pleasant to behold ; just so, O king, 
should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
have a beautiful coat of righteousness, pleasant to 
behold. This, O king, is the third quality of the 
lion he ought to have. 

4. ' And again, O king, as the lion, even were his 
life to cease, bows down before no man ; just so, O 
king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
even though he should cease to obtain all the 
requisites of a recluse — food and clothing and 
lodging and medicine for the sick — never bow down 
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to any man \ This is the fourth quality of the lion 
he ought to have. 

5. ' And again, O king, as the lion eats regularly 
on, wheresoever his prey falls there does he eat 
whatever he requires, and seeks not out the best 
morsels of flesh ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, stand for alms 
at each hut in regular order, not seeking out the 
families where he would be given better food, not 
missing out any house upon his rounds 2 , he should 
not pick and choose in eating, wheresoever he may 
have received a mouthful of rice there should he eat 
it, seeking not for the best morsels. This, O king, 
is the fifth quality of the lion he ought to have. 

6. ' And again, O king, as the lion is not a storer 
up of what he eats, and when he has once eaten of 
his prey returns not again to it ; just so, O king, 
should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
never be a storer up of food. This is the sixth 
quality of the lion he ought to have. 

7. [401] ' And again, O king, as the lion, even if 
he gets no food, is not alarmed, and if he does 3 , 
then he eats it without craving, without faintness, 
without sinking 4 ; just so, O king, should the 

1 This is an injunction the Bhikshus still observe. Some of 
them have been known to attend a levee in Ceylon (improperly, as 
I venture to think). But as they would bow to no one, not to 
governor or prince, the levee became, so far as they were con- 
cerned, a mere march-past. 

* This is one of the Dhutangas, and is in the Sekhiyas (No. 33). 
Most Bhikshus never ' stand for alms ' at all. But if they do, they 
observe this rule. 

8 ' If he does not,' says the Sinhalese. 

4 Ana^Aapanno. The MSS. in parallel passages (Tevi^g-a 
I, 2 7 ; Anguttara II, 5, 7 ; III, 1 3 1 ; Udana VII, 3, 10 ; MaggAixaa. I, 

Z 2 
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strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, be not alarmed 
even if he gets no food, and if he does then should 
he eat it without craving, without faintness, without 
sinking, conscious of the danger in the lust of taste, 
in full knowledge of the right outcome of eating 
(the maintenance of life for the pursuit of holiness) l . 
This, O king, is the seventh quality of the lion he 
ought to have. For it was said, O king, by the 
Blessed One, the god over all gods, in the most 
excellent Sawyutta Nikaya, when he was exalting 
Maha Kassapa, the Elder : 

" This Kassapa, O Bhikshus, is content with such 
food as he receives, he magnifies the being content 
with whatever food one gets, he is not guilty of 
anything improper or unbecoming for the sake of an 
alms, if he receive none, yet is he not alarmed, and 
if he does then does he eat it without craving, 
without faintness, without sinking, conscious of 
danger, with full knowledge of the right object in 
taking food V ' 

42. The ATakravaka bird. 

8. 'Venerable Nagasena, those three qualities of 
the Aakravaka bird you say he ought to take, which 
are they ? ' 

'Just, O king, as the Afakravaka bird never for- 
sakes his mate even to the close of his life ; just so, 
O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, never, even 

173; Sumangala I, 59) have usually a^Aopanno. The Sin- 
halese has ahira trishwSwehi no gcelf. 

1 Nissara»a-pa#flena. This Hina/i-kumbure' renders nis- 
sarawakhyatawu brahma£ariyanugraha pi»isa yanadiwu 
pratyaweksha fla«ayem yuktawu. 

* Sawyutta XVI, 1, 3 (vol. ii, p. 194 of M. Le'on Feer's edition 
for the Pali Text Society). 
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to the close of his life, give up the habit of thought. 
This, O king, is the first quality of the A'akravaka 
bird he ought to have. 

9. 'And again, O king, as the .A'akravaka bird 
feeds on the Sevala and Pawaka (water-plants so 
called), and derives satisfaction therefrom, and being 
so satisfied, neither his strength nor his beauty 
grows less; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, find satisfaction in what- 
ever he receives. And if he does so find satisfaction, 
O king, then does he decrease neither in power of 
meditation, nor in wisdom, nor in emancipation, nor 
in the insight that arises from the consciousness of 
emancipation, nor in any kind of goodness. [402] 
This, O king, is the second quality of the A'akra- 
vaka bird he ought to have. 

io. 'And again, O king, as the A'akravaka bird 
does no harm to living things ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, laying aside 
the cudgel, laying aside the sword, be full of modesty 
and pity, compassionate and kind to all creatures 
that have life 1 . This, O king, is the third quality 
of the A'akravaka bird he ought to have. For it 
was said, O king, by the Blessed One, the god over 
all gods, in the A'akravaka £ataka : 
" The man who kills not, nor destroys, 

Oppresses not, nor causes other men 

To take from men that which is rightly theirs 2 — 



1 This is from the first clause in the -fiTula Sila (translated in 
•Buddhist Suttas,' p. 189). 

* Na ^indti na g&paye. Both these forms are to be derived, 
I venture to think, from GYA (or its more primitive form Gt), 
and not from Gl. It is true that Childers gives ^in&ti as third 
person singular of Gl, and that (through the influence of the 
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And this from kindness to all things that live — 
No wrath with any man disturbs his peace V ' 



43. The Peatahika 2 bird. 

11. 'Venerable Nagasena, those two qualities of 
the Pewahika bird you say he ought to take, which 
are they ? ' 

'Just, O king, as the Pe«ahika bird, through 
jealousy of her mate, refuses to nourish her young 3 ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, be jealous of any evil dispositions 

common word Gina) there has really, perhaps, been some con- 
fusion in Pali writers between the two roots, closely allied as they 
are both in form and meaning. But whether or not that be so 
elsewhere, we have here at least another instance of the frequent 
association of a simple verb with its own causal. Gapeti, which 
occurs three times in the Milinda, and is always explained by 
Hma/i-kumburS in the same way (see my notes above on pp. 171, 
227 of the Pali; here he has artha-hani no karawa da), i 
neither for ghipeti (as Dr. Edward Mflller suggests in his 
grammar, p. 37) nor for ^apayati, but for ^yapayati. For the 
apparent confusion between Gl, ^ayati, 'conquer,' and GYA, 
^inati, (1) 'overcome, bring into subjection,' (2) 'oppress, extort,' 
see the commentary on ^ine at Dhammapada, verse 103 (quoted 
also at Gatakal, 314), which runs^initvana^ayaw ahareyya; 
and on gz.yz.rn at verse 201 (taken from Sawyutta III, 2, 4, 7), 
which is explained by ^inanto, and at verse 104 where ^itawt 
is explained by j»inati. But in Pi/aka texts I know of no 
instance where the two roots cannot be kept quite distinct ; and it 
is quite possible that the Dhammapada commentator, while inter- 
preting the one root by the other, is still conscious of the difference 
between them. <?ina (the p. p. p. of ^inati) is not given at all by 
Childers, but occurs Gataka III, 153, 223, 335; V, 99. 

1 Gataka IV, 71. One word differs, and the lines are not 
spoken by the Buddha, but by the bird. 

8 The Sinhalese (p. 600) has koendcettiya, a word not in 
Clough. 

9 Hina/i-kumburS's translation of this clause shows that he had 
a different reading in his Pali text. 
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which arise within him, and putting them by his 
mindfulness into the excellent crevice of self-control, 
should dwell at the door of his mind in the constant 
practice of self-possession in all things relating to 
his body 1 . This, O king, is the first quality of the 
Pewahika bird he ought to have. 

12. 'And again, O king, as the Pe«ahika bird 
spends the day in the forest in search of food, but at 
night time resorts for protection to the flock of birds 
to which she belongs ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, who has for a 
time resorted to solitary places for the purpose of 
emancipation from the ten Fetters, and found no 
satisfaction therein, repair back to the Order for 
protection against the danger of blame, and dwell 
under the shelter of the Order 2 . This, O king, is 
the second quality of the Pe#ahika'bird he ought to 
have. For it was said, O king, by the Brahma 
Sahampati in the presence of the Blessed One : 

" Seek lodgings distant from the haunts of men, 
Live there in freedom from the bonds of sin ; 
But he who finds no peace in solitude 
May with the Order dwell, guarded in heart, 
Mindful and self-possessed 3 ." ' 

1 ' As the Pewahiki, refusing to nourish her young in the nest, 
puts them into a crevice of a tree, and watches them there,' is the 
Sinhalese interpretation. And the word susira would not have 
been used in the second clause unless something corresponding to 
it had originally stood also in the first. 

1 Here again it is probable from the Sinhalese version that 
Hina/i-kumbure' reads rattiw for rati«j. 

8 The verse occurs in the Thera Gatha 142, but is here quoted 
from the Samyutta Nikaya VI, 2, 3, 4, where the readings sa£e ka. 

nadhiga££^aye satirna must be corrected 

according to the readings here. 
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44. The House-pigeon. 

13. [403] 'Venerable Nigasena, that one quality 
of the house-pigeon you say he ought to take, which 
is it?' 

'Just, O king, as the house-pigeon, while dwelling 
in the abode of others, of men, does not become 
enamoured of anything that belongs to them, but 
remains neutral, taking notice only of things per- 
taining to birds; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, while resorting 
to other people's houses, never become enamoured 
of women or of men, of beds, or chairs, or garments, 
or jewelry, or things for use or enjoyment, or various 
forms of food that are there, but remain neutral 
always, addicted only to such ideas as become a 
recluse. This, O king, is the quality of the house- 
pigeon he ought to have. For it was said, O king, 
by the Blessed One, the god over all gods, in the 
.tfulla Nanada (74taka : 

" Frequenting people's homes for food or drink, 
In food and drink alike be temperate, 
And let not beauty's form attract thy thoughts '." ' 



45. The Owl. 

14. 'Venerable Nagasena, those two qualities of 
the owl you say he ought to take, which are they ? ' 

'Just, O king, as the owl, being at enmity with 
the crows, goes at night where the flocks of crows 
are, and kills numbers of them; just so, O king, 
should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, be 

1 Grdtaka IV, 223. There is a difference of reading, making no 
difference to the sense ; and the words are put into the mouth, not 
of the Buddha, but of the old ascetic, the Bodisat of the story. 
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at enmity with ignorance ; seated alone and in secret, 
he should crush it out of existence, cut it off at the 
root. This, O king, is the first quality of the owl 
he ought to have. 

15. 'And again, O king, as the owl is a solitary- 
bird ; just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, be devoted to solitude, take delight 
in solitude. This, O king, is the second quality of 
the owl he ought to have. For it was said, O king, 
by the Blessed One, the god over all gods, in the 
most excellent Sa/wyutta Nikaya : 

" Let the Bhikshu, my brethren, be devoted to 
solitude, take delight in solitude, to the end that he 
may realise what sorrow really is, and what the 
origin of sorrow really is, [404] and what the ces- 
sation of sorrow really is, and what the path that 
leads to the cessation of sorrow really is 1 ." ' 



46. The Indian Crane 2 . 

16. 'Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
Indian crane you say he ought to take, which is it ?' 

' Just, O king, as the Indian crane by its cry 
makes known to other folk the good fortune or 
disaster that is about to happen to them ; just so, O 
king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
make known to others by his preaching of the 
Dhamma how dreadful a state is purgatory, and 
how blissful is Nirviwa. This, O king, is the quality 
of the Indian crane he ought to have. For it was 
said, O king, by Piwafola Bhara-dva^a, the elder : 

1 Not traced as yet. 

* Satapatto, literally 'the hundred-feathered one,' Sinhalese 
koeroel, quite different from the ordinary crane (bako). This one 
was a bird of ill omen. See (Jataka II, 1 53 foil. 
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" Two matters there are that the earnest recluse 
Should ever to others be making clear — 
How fearful, how terrible, purgatory is ; 
How great and how deep is Nirvi»a's bliss 1 ." ' 



47. The Bat. 

1 7. ' Venerable N&gasena, those two qualities of 
the bat you say he ought to take, which are they ? ' 

'Just, O king, as the bat, though it enters into 
men's dwelling-places, and flies about in them, soon 
goes out from them, delays not therein ; just so, O 
king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
when he has entered the village for alms, and gone 
on his rounds in regular order, depart quickly with 
the alms he has received, and delay not therein. 
This, O king, is the first quality of the bat he ought 
to have. 

18. ' And again, O king, as the bat, while frequent- 
ing other folk's houses, does them no harm ; just so, O 
king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
when visiting the houses of the laity, never give 
them cause for vexation by persistent requests, or by 
pointing out what he wants, or by wrong demeanour, 
or by chattering, or by being indifferent to their pros- 
perity or adversity; he should never take them away 
from their chief business occupations, but desire their 
success in all things. This, O king, is the second 
quality of the bat he ought to have. For it was 
said, O king, [405] by the Blessed One, the god 
over all gods, in the Lakkha«a Suttanta : 

" ' Oh ! How may others never suffer loss 
Or diminution, whether in their faith, 



1 Not traced as yet. 
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Or righteousness, or knowledge of the word, 

Or understanding, or self-sacrifice, 

Or in religion, or in all good things, 

Or in their stores of wealth, or corn, or lands, 

Or tenements, or in their sons, or wives, 

Or in their flocks and herds, or in their friends, 

And relatives, and kinsmen, or in strength, 

In beauty, and in joy* — 'tis thus he thinks — 

Longing for other men's advantage and success l ! "' 



48. The Leech. 

1 9. ' Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
leech which you say he ought to take, which is it ? ' 

'Just, O king, as the leech, wheresoever it is put 
on, there does it adhere firmly, drinking the blood ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest 
in effort, on whatsoever subject for meditation he 
may fix his mind, call that subject firmly up before 
him in respect of its colour, and shape, and position, 
and extension, and boundaries, and nature, and 
characteristic marks, drinking the delicious draught of 
the ambrosia of emancipation. This, O king, is the 
quality of the leech he ought to have. For it was 
said, O king, by Anuruddha, the Elder : 
" With heart made pure, in meditation firm, 

Drink deep of freedom's never-failing draught V ' 

1 This is from the 30th Sutta in the Digha Nikaya, where it 
occurs in the description of the Bodisat. 

1 Not traced as yet. Childers translates ase^anaby' charming,' 
&c, apparently on the authority of Subhuti's English gloss on 
Abhidhina Padtpika 597. But that meaning is rather the point 
of union between all the synonyms given in the verse, and not the 
exact meaning of each of them. The word, either in its simple 
form, or with an added -ka, occurs in Then Gatha 55 ; Ma&fAima 
Nikaya I, 114. 
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49. The Serpent. 

20. ' Venerable Nagasena, those three qualities of 
the serpent you say he ought to take, which are 
they?' 

' Just, O king, as the serpent progresses by means 
of its belly; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, progress by means of his 
knowledge. For the heart of the recluse, O king, 
who progresses by knowledge, continues in percep- 
tion (of the four Truths), that which is inconsistent 
with the characteristics of a recluse 1 does he put 
away, that which is consistent with them does he 
develop in himself. This, [406] O king, is the first 
quality of the serpent he ought to have. 

21. 'And again, O king, just as the serpent as it 
moves avoids drugs 2 ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, go on his way 
avoiding unrighteousness. This, O king, is the 
second quality of the serpent he ought to have. 

22. ' And again, O king, as the serpent on catching 
sight of men is anxious, and pained, and seeks a way 
of escape 3 ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, when he finds himself 
thinking wrong thoughts, or discontent arising within 
him, be anxious and pained, and seek a way of 
escape, saying to himself: "This day must I have 
spent in carelessness, and never shall I be able to 
recover it." This, O king, is the third quality of the 

1 Vilakkha«a»*, not found elsewhere. Hina/i-kumburS, p. 604, 
renders it simply ' dullness' (moha). 

* ' Goes slanting, avoiding medicinal plants, trees, &c.,' says the 
Sinhalese. 

* A!*intayati, perhaps 'put out.' Gcelawf yanta sitanneya, 
says the Sinhalese, p. 605. 
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serpent he ought to have. For it is a saying, O king, 
of the two fairy birds in the Bhalla/iya 6&taka : 

" 'Tis one night only, hunter, that we've spent 
Away from home, and that against our will, 
And thinking all night through of one another, 
Yet that one night is it that we bemoan, 
And grieve ; for nevermore can it return * ! "' 



50. The Rock-snake 2 . 

23. 'Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
rock-snake that you say he ought to take, which 
is it?' 

'Just, O king, as the rock-snake, immense as is its 
length of body, will go many days with empty belly, 
and, wretched, get no food to fill its stomach, yet in 
spite of that it will just manage to keep itself alive ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, though he be addicted to obtaining 
his food by alms, dependent on the gifts that others 
may give, awaiting offers, abstaining from taking 
anything himself, and find it difficult to get his 
belly's-full, yet should he, if he seek after the highest 
good 3 , even though he receive not so much as four 
or five mouthfuls to eat, fill up the void by water. 
This, O king, is the quality of the rock-snake he 
ought to have. For it was said, O king, [407] by 
Sariputta, the Elder, the Commander of the Faith : 

1 Gataka IV, 439. 

* A^agara. Childers renders this 'boa-constrictor.' But 
Hfna/i-kumbure' has pimburS, which is a rock-snake, often con- 
founded with the boa-constrictor on account of the size to which it 
grows. 

9 Atthavasikena, attha being rendered Nirvana by the Sin- 
halese. 
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" Whether it be dry food or wet he eats, 
Let him to full repletion never eat. 
The good recluse goes forth in emptiness, 
And keeps to moderation in his food. 
If but four mouthfuls or but five he get, 
Let him drink water. For what cares the man 
With mind on Arahatship fixed for ease 1 ! "' 



Here ends the Fifth Chapter. 



1 Thera Gathi 982, 983. The next verse but one has been 
already quoted above; p. 366 of the Pali; and these recur at 
Gataka II, 293, 294. 
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Book VII. Chapter 6. 
the similes (continued). 

51. The Road Spider. 

1. 'Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
road spider you say he ought to have, which is it ? ' 

'Just, O king, as the road spider weaves the cur- 
tain of its net on the road, and whatsoever is caught 
therein, whether worm, or fly, or beetle, that does he 
catch and eat ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, spread the curtain of the 
net of self-possession over the six doors (of his six 
senses), and if any of the flies of evil are caught 
therein, there should he seize them. This, O king, 
is the quality of the road spider he ought to 
have. For it was said, O king, by Anuruddha, 
the Elder: 

" His heart should he shut in, at its six doors, 
By self-possession, best and chief of gifts, 
Should any evil thoughts be caught within, 
Them by the sword of insight should he slay V ' 



52. The Child at the Breast. 

2. ' Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
child at the breast you say he ought to take, [408] 
which is it ? ' 

' Just, O king, as the child at the breast sticks to 
its own advantage, and if it wants milk, cries for it ; 



Not traced as yet. 
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just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, adhere to his own good, and in 
everything — in teaching, m asking and answering 
questions, in the conduct of life, in the habit of 
solitude, in association with his teachers, in the cul- 
tivation of the friendship of the good — should he act 
with knowledge of the Truth. This, O king, is the 
quality of the child at the breast he ought to have. 
For it was said, O king, by the Blessed One, the 
god over all gods, in the Digha Nik&ya, in the Sut- 
tanta of the Great Decease : 

" Be zealous, rather, I beseech you, Ananda, in 
your own behalf. Devote yourselves to your own 
good. Be earnest, all aglow, intent on your own 
good 1 !"' 

53. The Land Tortoise 2 . 

3. ' Venerable Nagasena, that one quality of the 
land tortoise which you say he ought to take, which 
is it?' 

' Just, O king, as the land tortoise, being afraid of 
the water, frequents places far from it, and by that 
habit of avoiding water its length of life is kept 
undiminished ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, seeing the danger in the 
want of earnestness, be mindful of the advantages that 
distinguish earnestness. For by that perception of 

1 Maha-parinibbana Suttanta V, 24, translated in 'Buddhist 
Suttas,' p. 91. The beginning of the exhortation has been already 
quoted above, p. 177 (of the Pali). 

* A'ittaka-dhara-kummassa, literally 'of the tortoise who 
wears the sectarian mark (on his forehead).' The Si/whalese repeats 
this phrase, which clearly distinguishes this tortoise from the other, 
the water tortoise, of VII, 1, 12. 
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danger in carelessness, his Samawaship fades not 
away, but rather does he go forward to Nirva»a 
itself. This, O king, is the quality of the land tor- 
toise he ought to have. For it was said, O king, by 
the Blessed One, the god over all gods, in the 
Dhammapada : 

" The Bhikshu who in earnestness delights, 
Who sees the danger of indifference, 
Shall fall not from his high estate away, 
But in the presence of Nirvawa dwell 1 ." ' 



54. The Mountain Height. 

4. ' Venerable Nagasena, those five qualities of the 
mountain height you say he ought to have, which 
are they ? ' 

'Just, O king, as the mountain height is a hiding- 
place for the wicked; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, keep secret the 
offences and failings of others, revealing them not. 
This, O king, is the first of the qualities of the 
mountain height he ought to have. 

5. 'And again, O king, just as the mountain height 
is void of many people ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, [409] earnest in effort, be void 
of lust, angers, follies, and pride, of the net of (wrong) 
views 2 , and of all evil dispositions. This, O king, 

1 Dhammapada, verse 32. The source from which the verse is 
taken is unknown now, and was also evidently unknown to our author. 
With the closing words nibbinass eva santike, compare verse 
372, sa ve nibbSna-santike. Santike, 'immediate, close,' is 
always used with the connotation of being in the very presence of. 
The local qualification, 'near,' is upanissaya, avidure. 

* DitiAi-g&la., the net of delusions, those relating to the per- 
[36] A a 
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is the second quality of the mountain height he 
ought to have. 

6. ' And again, O king, just as the mountain height 
is a lonely spot, free from crowding of men ; just so, 
O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in 
effort, be given to solitude, and free from evil, 
unworthy qualities, from those that are not noble. 
This, O king, is the third quality of the mountain 
height he ought to have. 

7. ' And again, O king, just as the mountain height 
is clean and pure ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, be good and 
pure, happy, and without self-righteousness. This, 
O king, is the fourth quality of the mountain height 
he ought to have. 

8. ' And again, O king, just as the mountain height 
is the resort of the noble ones; just so, O king, 
should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, be 
sought after by the noble ones. This, O king, is 
the fifth quality of the mountain height he ought to 
have. For it was said, O king, by the Blessed One, 
the god over all gods, in the most excellent Saw- 
yutta Nikaya : 

" With solitary men, those noble ones, 
Whose minds, on Arahatship strictly bent, 
Rise easily to contemplation's heights, 
Stedfast in zeal and wise in holy writ — 
With such should he resort, with such commune 1 ." ' 

manence of any individuality, and the separateness of oneself from 
others, as well those now living as those in the future and the 
past. 

1 This is a favourite stanza. It occurs in the Samyutta XIV, 
16-18, and is included in the verses ascribed, in the Thera GathS, 
to the Arahats Somamitta and Vimala (verses 148, 266). 
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55. The Tree. 

9. 'Venerable Nagasena, those three qualities of 
the tree you say he ought to take, which are they ? ' 

' Just, O king, as the tree bears fruits and flowers ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest 
in effort, bear the flowers of emancipation and the 
fruits of Sama«aship \ This, O king, is the first 
quality of the tree he ought to have. 

10. 'And again, O king, as the tree casts its 
shadow over the men who come to it, and stay 
beneath it; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, receive with kindness, both 
as regards their bodily wants and their religious 
necessities, those that wait upon him, and remain 
near by him. This, O king, is the second quality of 
the tree he ought to have. 

11.' And again, O king, just as the tree makes no 
kind of distinction in the shadow it affords ; [410] 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, make no distinctions between all 
men, but nourish an equal love to those who rob, or 
hurt, or bear enmity to him, and to those who are 
like unto himself. This, O king, is the third quality 
of the tree he ought to have For it was said, O 
king, by Sariputta, the Elder, the Commander of 
the Faith : 

" Devadatta, who tried to murder him ; 

Angulimala, highway robber chief; 

The elephant set loose to take his life ; 

And Rahula, the good, his only son — 

The sage is equal-minded to them all 2 ." ' 

1 The Sinhalese, p. 610, is here greatly expanded. 
8 This stanza has only been traced at present in commentaries, 
a a 2 
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56. The Rain. 

12. 'Venerable Nagasena, those five qualities of 
the rain you say he ought to take, which are they ? ' 

' Just, O king, as the rain lays any dust that arises ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest 
in effort, lay the dust and dirt of any evil dispositions 
that may arise within him. This, O king, is the first 
quality of the rain he ought to have. 

13. 'And again, O king, just as the rain allays 
the heat of the ground ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, soothe the 
whole world of gods and men, with the feeling of 
his love. This, O king, is the second quality of the 
rain he ought to have. 

14. 'And again, O king, as the rain makes all 
kinds of vegetation to grow ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, cause faith 
to spring up in all beings, and make that seed of faith 
grow up into the three Attainments, not only the 
lesser attainments of glorious rebirths in heaven or 
on earth, but also the attainment of the highest 
good, the bliss of Arahatship \ This, O king, is the 
third quality of the rain he ought to have. 

1 5. ' And again, O king, just as the rain-cloud, 
rising up in the hot season, affords protection to the 
grass, and trees, and creepers, and shrubs, and 
medicinal herbs, and to the monarchs of the woods 
that grow on the surface of the earth ; just so, O 
king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 

where it is quoted with some variation. See the Commentary on 
the Dhammapada, p. 147. 

1 In my note above, I, 146, I might have referred to this 
passage. 
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cultivating the habit of thoughtfulness, afford pro- 
tection by his thoughtfulness to his condition of 
Samaaaship, for in thoughtfulness is it that all good 
qualities have their root. This, O king, is the fourth 
quality of the rain he ought to have. 

16. [411] ' And again, O king, as the rain when it 
pours down fills the rivers, and reservoirs, and arti- 
ficial lakes, the caves, and chasms, and ponds, and 
holes, and wells, with water ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, pour down 
the rain of the Dhamma according to the texts 
handed down by tradition, and so fill to satisfaction 
the mind of those who are longing for instruction. 
This, O king, is the fifth quality of the rain he 
ought to have. For it was said, O king, by Sari- 
putta, the Elder, the Commander of the Faith : 

" When the Great Sage perceives a man afar, 
Were it a hundred or a thousand leagues, 
Ripe for enlightenment, straightway he goes 
And guides him gently to the path of Truth V ' 



57. The Diamond. 

1 7. ' Venerable Nagasena, those three qualities of 
the diamond you say he ought to take, which are 
they?' 

' Just, O king, as the diamond is pure throughout ; 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, be perfecdy pure in his means of 
livelihood. This, O king, is the first quality of the 
diamond he ought to have. 

18. 'And again, O king, as the diamond cannot 

1 Not traced as yet. 
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be alloyed with any other substance ; just so, O king, 
should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, never 
mix with wicked men as friends. This, O king, is 
the second quality of the diamond he ought to have. 
19. 'And again, O king, just as the diamond is 
set together with the most costly gems ; just so, O 
king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
associate with those of the higher excellence, with 
men who have entered the first or the second or 
the third stage of the Noble Path, with the jewel 
treasures of the Arahats, of the recluses, of the 
threefold Wisdom, or of the sixfold Insight. This, 
O king, is the third quality of the diamond he ought 
to have. For it was said, O king, by the Blessed 
One, the god over all gods, in the Sutta Nip&ta : 

" Let the pure associate with the pure, 
Ever in recollection firm ; 
Dwelling harmoniously wise 
Thus shall ye put an end to griefs 1 ." ' 



58. The Hunter. 

20. [412] ' Venerable N&gasena, those four quali- 
ties of the hunter you say he ought to have, which 
are they ? ' 

'Just, O king, as the hunter is indefatigable, so 
also, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest 
in effort, be indefatigable. This, O king, is the first 
quality of the hunter he ought to have. 

21. ' And again, O king, just as the hunter keeps 
his attention fixed on the deer ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, keep his 

1 Sutta Nip&ta II, 6, 10 (verse 282). 
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attention fixed on the particular object which is the 
subject of his thought This, O king, is the second 
quality of the hunter he ought to have. 

22. ' And again, O king, just as the hunter knows 
the right time for his work ; just so, O king, should 
the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, know the 
right time for retirement, saying to himself: " Now 
is the right time to retire. Now is the right time to 
come out of retirement." This, O king, is the third 
quality of the hunter he ought to have. 

23. 'And again, O king, just as the hunter on 
catching sight of a deer experiences joy at the 
thought: "Him shall I get!" just so, O king, 
should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
rejoice at the sight of an object for contemplation, 
and experience joy at the thought : " Thereby shall 
I grasp the specific idea of which I am in search 1 ." 
This, O king, is the fourth quality of the hunter he 
ought to have. For it was said, O king, by Mogha- 
ra/a, the Elder: 



1 Uttariw visesara udhiga££Aissami. Hina/i-kumbur&, 
p. 614, renders this, ' shall I arrive at the advantage of the attain- 
ment of the fruits of the path.' And he may be right, as the word 
uttari/n is used. But the context seems to imply the rendering I 
have ventured to give, which preserves the usual connotation in 
this connection of the other two words of the phrase. A Bhikshu, 
for instance, on seeing a faded flower, will try to realise, to conjure 
up before his mind, the real fact of the transitoriness of all earthly 
(and of all heavenly) things. That is the specific idea of which he 
is in search, the deer he has to catch. No doubt it is only an 
intermediate step to the realisation of the fruits of the path. But 
as visesaw adhigaHAati is the technical term for success in 
such meditation, I cannot but think that the mind of our author 
was directed to the intermediate, rather than to the later stage of 
the Bhikshu's endeavour. The Sinhalese has, perhaps, been 
guided by the verse, but there the word visesam is omitted. 
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" The recluse who, with mind on Nirva»a bent, 
Has acquired an object his thoughts to guide, 
Should be filled with exceeding joy at the hope : 
' By this my uttermost aim shall I gain V " ' 



59. The Fisherman. 

24. ' Venerable Nagasena, those two qualities of 
the fisherman you say he ought to take, which are 
they ? ' 

'Just, Oking, as the fisherman draws up the fish 
on his hook ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, draw up by his knowledge, 
and that to the uttermost, the fruits of Samawaship. 
This, O king, is the first quality of the fisherman he 
ought to have. 

25. 'And again, O king, just as the fisherman by 
the sacrifice of a very little comes to great gain 2 ; 
just so, O king, [413] should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, renounce the mean baits of worldly 
things ; then by that renunciation will he gain the 
mighty fruits of Sama«aship. This, O king, is the 
second quality of the fisherman he ought to have. 
For it was said, O king, by Rlhula, the Elder : 

" Renouncing the baits of the world he shall gain 
The state that is void of lust, anger, and sin, — 
Those conditions of sentient life — and be free, 
Free from the cravings that mortals feel, 
And the fruits of the stages of th' Excellent Way 
And the six modes of Insight shall all be his V ' 

1 Not traced as yet There are stanzas of Mogha-rS^a's both in 
the Sutia Nipita and the Thera G4tM, but this is not one of them. 
1 By putting a small fish on his hook catches a big one. 
' Not traced as yet 
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60. The Carpenter. 

26. ' Venerable Nagasena, those two qualities of 
the carpenter he ought to take, which are they ? ' 

' Just, O king, as the carpenter saws off the wood 
along the line of the blackened string (he has put 
round it to guide him) 1 ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, standing on 
righteousness as a basis, and holding in the hand of 
faith the saw of knowledge, cut off his evil disposi- 
tions according to the doctrine laid down by the 
Conquerors. This, O king, is the first quality of 
the carpenter he ought to have. 

27. 'And again, O king, just as the carpenter, 
discarding the soft parts of the wood 2 , takes the 
hard parts ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, forsaking the path of the 
discussion of useless theses, to wit : — the everlasting 
life theory — the let-us-eat-and-drink-for-tomorrow- 
we-die theory* — the theory that the soul and the 
body are one and the same — that the soul is one 
thing, the body another — that all teachings are alike 



1 KS/a-suttaw. See Dr. Morris's note in the 'Journal of the 
Pali Text Society,' 1884, pp. 76-78, where he compares Maha 
Vastu, p. 1 7, and other passages. 

' Phegguw. See above, p. 267 (of the PSli), and Ma^Aima 
Nikaya I, 198, 434, 488, from which it is clear that pheggu is a 
technical term applied to the softer portions of every tree, no doubt 
the outside portions. SSra, on the other hand, means not pith, 
but heart of a tree. The Sinhalese words are sambulu and 
ara/uwa. Compare the ebony tree, the outside of which is as soft 
and white as deal, whereas the inside is black and hard. 

s Sassatara and UAAAedam. See 'Buddhist Suttas,' p. 149. 
Htna/i-kumburg, p. 615, omits these two, and is very confused in 
his version of the others. 
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excellent l — that what is not done is of no avail — 
that men's actions are of no importance — that holi- 
ness of life does not matter — that on the destruction 
of beings nine new sorts of beings appear — that the 
constituent elements of being are eternal 8 — that he 
who commits an act experiences the result thereof — 
that one acts and another experiences the result of 
this action — and other such theories of Karma or 
wrong views on the result of actions — forsaking, I 
say, all such theses, paths which lead to heresy, he 
should learn what is the real nature of those 
constituent elements of which each individuality is, 
for the short term of its individuality, put together, 
and so reach forward to that state which is void of 
lusts, of malice, and of dullness, in which the excite- 
ments of individuality are known no more, and 
which is therefore designated the Void Supreme*. 

1 Tad uttamaw aflflad uttamawi. The Sinhalese omits the 
second uttamam. 

1 The Sinhalese takes all the four previous phrases as qualifying 
this last one. 

8 This passage will be found of the greatest importance for the 
history of the development of early Buddhist belief. In the present 
state of our knowledge — or rather of our ignorance— of that subject, 
its obscure allusions are no doubt unintelligible. But they will not 
always remain so. And, when rightly understood, they will be 
expressly valuable inasmuch as they refer to that department of 
Buddhist belief of which we know, from other sources, the least 
The development — or degeneration, if the expression be preferred 
— of Buddhist doctrine took place along three principal lines. 
Firstly, in the doctrine as to the person of the Buddha; secondly, 
in the pushing of Arahatship into the background and the elevation, 
in its place, of Bodisatship into the ideal ; and thirdly, in the doctrine 
of the relation of man to the universe. We know a good deal of 
the growth of the legend of the Buddha, and of the change in the 
ethical standpoint. Of the evolution of the philosophic conceptions 
we know at present but little. It is on this last point that our 
author here lets us somewhat behind the scenes. The theses he 
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This, O king, is the second quality of the carpenter 
he ought to have. For it was said, O king, by the 
Blessed One, the god over all gods, in the Sutta 
Nipita : 

" Get rid of filth 1 ! Put aside rubbish from you ! 
Winnow away the chaff 2 , the men who hold 
Those who are not so, as true Sama«as ! 
Get rid of those who harbour evil thoughts, 
Who follow after evil modes of life ! 
Thoughtful yourselves, and pure, with those resort, 
With those associate, who are pure themselves s ! " ' 



Here ends the Sixth Chapter. 



condemns are to some extent the same as those the discussion of 
which is condemned in the well-known passages in the Pi/akas, 
where similar lists occur. In other respects they are evidence of a 
different and later stage of thought than appears in those parts 
of the Pi/akas at present accessible. And on the positive side, in 
the closing words, though the author has evidently enough the 
old Arahatship in view, yet he chooses expressions which became 
the germ of the much later nihilism of the Madhyamika school, 
which has had so much influence in the more corrupt Buddhisms, 
more especially in China. As these later views never penetrated 
into Ceylon (or at least never had any vogue there, and were for- 
gotten when Hina/i-kumbur£ wrote), it is not surprising that the 
Sinhalese scholar should be at fault in his interpretation of this 
difficult passage. Sanskrit Buddhist texts will be here the best 
commentary. 

1 Kara»</ava«t. In Childers, ' a sort of duck,' in the Sinhalese, 
' excrement.' 

* Pal ape v&hetha. Chaff is so often used in Pali of frivolous 
talk that it is given in the dictionaries as having that meaning. 
Hman-kumburS takes it here in the sense of men of low caste, 
leprous ATamialas. 

* Not traced as yet. It is not in the Sutta Nipata. This is the 
only passage in which our author gives the name of a book as the 
source from which he takes a passage, when the passage cannot be 
found in it. See Introduction, I, xliii. 
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Book VII. Chapter 7. 

the similes (continued). 

61. The Waterpot. 

i. [414] 'Venerable Nagasena, that one quality 
of the waterpot you say he ought to take, which 
is it?' 

* Just, O king, as the waterpot when it is full 
gives forth no sound ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, even when he 
has reached the summit of Sama«aship, and knows 
all tradition and learning and interpretation, yet 
should give forth no sound, not pride himself there- 
on, not show himself puffed up, but putting away 
pride and self-righteousness, should be straight- 
forward, not garrulous of himself, neither depre- 
cating others. This, O king, is the quality of the 
waterpot he ought to have. For it was said, O 
king, by the Blessed One, the god over all gods, in 
the Sutta Nipata : 
" What is not full, that is the thing that sounds, 

That which is full is noiseless and at rest ; 

The fool is like an empty waterpot, 

The wise man like a deep pool, clear and full V ' 



62. Black Iron 8 . 
2. 'Venerable Nagasena, those two qualities of 
black iron you say he ought to take, which are they ? ' 
[415] 'Just, O king, as black iron even when 

1 Sutta Nipata III, n, 43 (verse 721). 

1 Ka/ayasa. I suppose to distinguish it from bronze. 
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beaten out * carries weight ; just so, O king, should 
the mind of the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
be able, by his habit of thoughtfulness, to carry 
heavy burdens. This, O king, is the first quality of 
black iron he ought to have. 

3. 'And again, O king, as black iron does not 
vomit up the water it has once soaked in 2 ; just so, 
O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in 
effort, never give up the faith he has once felt in the 
greatness of the Blessed One, the Supreme Buddha, 
in the perfection of his Doctrine, in the excellence of 
the Order — never give up the knowledge he has 
once acquired of the impermanence of forms, or of 
sensations, or of ideas, or of qualities, or of modes 
of consciousness. This, O king, is the second 
quality of black iron he ought to have. For it was 
said, O king, by the Blessed One, the god over all 
gods : 

" That man who is in insight purified, 
Trained in the doctrine of the Noble Ones, 
Grasping distinctions as they really are, 
What need hath he to tremble ? Not in part 
Only, but in its full extent, shall he 
To the clear heights of Arahatship attain V ' 



63. The Sunshade. 

4. ' Venerable Nagasena, those three qualities of 
the sunshade* you say he ought to take, which are 
they?' 

1 Suthito. 'Like a thin, strong creeper,' says the Sinhalese. 
* There is no explanation in the Sinhalese of this curious phrase. 
' Not traced as yet. Hina/i-kumburS (p. 618) reads visesa- 
gu«a pavedhati, and mukhabhavam eva so. 

4 AV/atta. As used by high officials, a circular sunshade sup- 
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'Just, O king, as the sunshade goes along over 
one's head; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, be of a character above 
all evil dispositions. This, O king, is the first 
quality of the sunshade he ought to have. 

5. 'And again, O king, just as the sunshade is 
held over the head by a handle ; just so, O king, 
should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
have thoughtfulness as his handle. This, O king, 
is the second quality of the sunshade he ought to 
have. 

6. ' And again, O king, as the sunshade wards off 
winds and heat and storms of rain ; just so, O king, 
should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
ward off the empty winds of the opinions of the 
numerous Samawas and Brahmans who hold forth 
their various and divergent nostrums, ward off the 
heat of the threefold fire (of lust, malice, and dull- 
ness), and ward off the rains of evil dispositions. 
[416] This, O king, is the third quality of the sun- 
shade he ought to have. For it was said, O king, 
by Sariputta, the Elder, the Commander of the 
Faith: 

" As a broad sunshade spreading far and firm, 
Without a hole from rim to rim, wards off 
The burning heat, and the god's mighty rain ; 
So doth the Buddha's son, all pure within, 
Bearing the. sunshade brave of righteousness, 
Ward off the rain of evil tendencies, 
And the dread heat of all the threefold fire V ' 

ported, not by a short stick fixed underneath its centre, but by a 
long stick fastened to a point on its circumference; and carried, 
not by the person it shades, but by an attendant behind him. 
1 Not traced as yet. 
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64. The Rice Field. 

7. ' Venerable Nagasena, those three qualities of 
the rice field you say he ought to have, which are 
they?' 

'Just, O king, as the rice field is provided with 
canals for irrigation ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, be provided 
with the lists of the various duties incumbent on 
the righteous man — the canals that bring the water 
to the rice fields of the Buddha's doctrine \ This, 
O king, is the first of the qualities of the rice field 
he ought to have. 

8. ' And again, O king, just as the rice field is 
provided with embankments whereby men keep the 
water in, and so bring the crop to maturity; just 
so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest 
in effort, be provided with the embankments of 
righteousness of life, and shame at sin, and thereby 
keep his Sama«aship intact, and gain the fruits 
thereof. This, O king, is the second quality of the 
rice field he ought to have. 

9. ' And again, O king, just as the rice field is 
fruitful, filling the heart of the farmer with joy, so 
that if the seed be little the crop is great, and if the 
seed be much the crop is greater still ; just so, O 
king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, 
be fruitful to the bearing of much good fruit, making 
the hearts of those who support him to rejoice, so 
that where little is given the result is great, and 
where much is given the result is greater still. 

1 As the pun on the two secondary meanings of matika, 'rule, 
line/ is untranslateable, I add here Hina/i-kumbur£'s gloss on the 
simile. 
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This, O king, is the third quality of the rice field he 
ought to have. For it was said, O king, by Upali, 
the Elder, he who carried the rules of the Order in 
his head : 

" Be fruitful as a rice field, yea, be rich 
In all good works ! For that is the best field 
Which yieldeth to the sower the goodliest crop 1 .'" 



65. Medicine. 

10. [417] 'Venerable Nagasena, those two quali- 
ties of medicine you say he ought to take, which 
are they ? ' 

'Just, O king, as vermin are not produced in 
medicine; just so, O king, should no evil disposi- 
tions be allowed to arise in the mind of the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort This, O king, is the 
first of the qualities of medicine he ought to have. 

11. 'And again, O king, just as medicine is an 
antidote to whatever poison may have been 
imparted by bites or contact, by eating or by drink- 
ing in any way; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, counteract in himself the 
poison of lusts, and malice, and dullness, and pride, 
and wrong belief. This, O king, is the second 
of the qualities of medicine he ought to have. For 
it was said, O king, by the Blessed One, the god 
over all the gods : 

" The strenuous recluse who longs to see 
Into the nature, and the meaning true, 
Of the constituent elements of things, 
Must as it were an antidote become, 
To the destruction of all evil thoughts 1 ." ' 

1 Not traced as yet. 
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66. Food. 

1 2. ' Venerable Nagasena, those three qualities of 
food you say he ought to take, which are they ? ' 

'Just, O king, as food is the support of all beings, 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, be a handle, as it were, by which 
all beings may open the door of the noble eightfold 
path. This, O king, is the first of the qualities of 
food he ought to have. 

13. 'And again, O king, just as food increases 
people's strength ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, grow in increase 
of virtue. This, O king, is the second of the 
qualities of food he ought to have. 

14. 'And again, O king, just as food is a thing 
desired of all beings; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, be desired of 
all the world. This, O king, is the third of the 
qualities of food he ought to have. For it was 
said, O king, by Maha Moggallana, the Elder : 

" By self-restraint, training, and righteousness, 
By duty done, and by attainments reached, 
The strenuous recluse should make himself 
To all men in the world a thing desired V ' 



67. The Archer. 

15. [418] 'Venerable Nagasena, those four quali- 
ties of the archer you say he ought to take, which 
are they ? ' 

' Just, O king, as the archer, when discharging 



1 Not traced as yet. 
[36] B b 
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his arrows, plants both his feet firmly on the ground, 
keeps his knees straight, hangs his quiver against 
the narrow part of his waist, keeps his whole body 
steady, places both his hands firmly on the point of 
junction (of the arrow on the bow), closes his fists, 
leaves no openings between his fingers, stretches 
out his neck, shuts his mouth and one eye \ and 
takes aim 2 in joy at the thought : " I shall hit it 3 ; " 
just so, O king, should the strenuous Bhikshu, 
earnest in effort, plant firmly the feet of his zeal on 
the basis of righteousness, keep intact his kindness 
and tenderness of heart, fix his mind on subjuga- 
tion of the senses, keep himself steady by self- 
restraint and performance of duty, suppress excite- 
ment and sense of faintness, by continual thought- 
fulness let no openings remain in his mind, reach 
forward in zeal, shut the six doors (of the five 
senses and the mind), and continue mindful and 
thoughtful in joy at the thought : " By the javelin 
of my knowledge will I slay all my evil dispositions." 
This, O king, is the first of the qualities of the 
archer he ought to have. 

16. 4< And again, O king, as the archer carries a 
vice * for straightening out bent and crooked and 

1 Literally ' and his eyes.' 

4 Nimittaw ugum karoti. 'Keeps his mind directed,' says 
Hfna/i-kumburS, p. 621. 

* On other technical terms of archery, compare above, p. 352 (of 
the Pali). 

* From this point to the end, Mr. Trenckner's text is taken from 
a MS. brought from Siam, as explained in his Introduction, pp. v, vi, 
and in my Introduction, I, xxiv. Hina/i-kumbure' gives no indica- 
tion of any change here in the MSS. he used. 

8 A/aka, which Htna/i-kumburl, p. 622, merely repeats. But 
see Dr. Morris, in the 'Journal of the Pali Text Society,' 1886, 
p. 158. 
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uneven arrows ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, carry about with him, so 
long as he is in the body, the vice of mindfulness 
and thoughtfulness, wherewith he may straighten 
out any crooked and bent and shifty ideas. This, 
O king, is the second of the qualities of the archer 
he ought to have. 

17. 'And again, O king, as the archer practises 1 
at a target ; just so, O king, should the strenuous 
Bhikshu, earnest in effort, practise, so long as he is 
in the body. And how, O king, should he practise ? 
He should practise himself in the idea of the im- 
permanence of all things, of the sorrow inherent in 
individuality, in the absence in any thing or creature 
of any abiding principle (any soul) ; in the ideas of 
the diseases, sores, pains, aches, and ailments of the 
body that follow in the train of the necessary condi- 
tions of individuality ; in the ideas of its dependence 
on others 2 , and of its certain disintegration 3 ; in the 
ideas of the calamities, dangers, fears, and mis- 
fortunes to which it is subject; of its instability 
under the changing conditions of life ; of its liability 
to dissolution, its want of firmness, its being no true 
place of refuge, no cave of security, no home of 
protection, no right object of trust ; of its vanity, 
emptiness, danger, and insubstantiality [419] ; of its 
being the source of pains and subject to punish- 



1 UpSseti (only found here). Htnari-kumbur&, p. 622, has 
abhyisa karanneya. He gives the whole passage from katha/ra 

mahara^a yogina tatiyam angam gahetabbam in 

Pali, and reads throughout upSsitabbaw, without the omissions. 

* Parato, not in Childers, but see Magghima, Nikaya I, 435, 500, 
where all these expressions occur together. 

» Palokato, from ru^\ 

B b 2 
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ments * and full of impurity, a mongrel compound of 
conditions and qualities that have no coherence; 
of its being the food alike of evil and of the Evil 
One 2 ; of its inherent liability to rebirths, old age, 
disease, and death, to griefs, lamentations, despair ; 
and of the corruption of the cravings and delusions 
that are never absent from it. This, O king, is the 
third of the qualities of the archer he ought to have. 
18. 'And again, O king, just as the archer 
practises early and late ; just so, O king, should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, practise medita- 
tion early and late. For it was said, O king, by 
Sariputta, the Elder, the Commander of the Faith : 
" Early and late the true archer will practise, 
'Tis only by never neglecting his art, 
That he earns the reward and the wage of his skill. 
So the sons of the Buddha, too, practise their art. 
It is just by never neglecting in thought 
The conditions of life in this bodily frame 
That they gain the rich fruits which the Arahats 
love 8 .'" 

Here ends the fifth riddle, the riddle of 
the archer. 



Here end the two hundred and sixty-two questions 
of Milinda, as handed down in the book in its six 
parts, adorned with twenty-two chapters. Now 
those which have not been handed down are forty- 

1 Vadhakato, 'untrustworthy as the man who assassinates his 
friend,' says Hina/i-kumburS, p. 623. 

* MarSmisato, given by Hfna/i-kumbur6 both in the Pali and 
Sinhalese, but omitted by Mr. Trenckner. (Mr/tyu-mara-klexa 
maraya»/a aharaya-wu-bcewiw.) 

* Not traced as yet. 
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two 1 . Taking together all those that have been, 
and those that have not been, handed down, there 
are three hundred plus four, all of which are reckoned 
as ' Questions of Milinda V 



19. On the conclusion of this putting of puzzles 
and giving of solutions between the king and the 
Elder, this great earth, eighty-four thousand leagues 
in extent, shook six times even to its ocean boundary, 
the lightnings flashed, the gods poured down a rain- 
fall of flowers from heaven, Maha Brahma himself 
signified his applause, and there was a mighty roar 
like the crashing and thundering of a storm in the 
mighty deep. And on beholding that wonder, the 
five hundred high ministers of the king, and all the 
inhabitants of the city of Sagala who were there, 
and the women of the king's palace, bowed down 
before Nagasena, the great teacher, raising their 
clasped hands to their foreheads, and departed 
thence 3 . 

20. [420] But Milinda the king was filled with 
joy of heart, and all pride was suppressed within 
him. And he became aware of the virtue that lay 
in the religion of the Buddhas, he ceased to have 
any doubt at all in the Three Gems 4 , he tarried no 
longer in the jungle of heresy, he renounced all 
obstinacy ; and pleased beyond measure at the high 



1 There are only thirty-eight in the list at VII, 1,1. 

' Before these last sentences (Now those Milinda), 

Htna/i-kumbure' has: 'Here ends that mirror of the good law 
called, " The Questions of Milinda." ' Then he goes on as above. 

9 I here follow Hina/i-kumbur8, who has apparently had a fuller 
text before him. 

* The Buddha, his religion, and his order. 
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qualities of the Elder, at the excellence of his 
manners befitting a recluse, he become filled with 
confidence, and free from cravings, and all his pride 
and self-righteousness left his heart ; and like a cobra 
deprived of its fangs he said : ' Most excellent, most 
excellent, venerable Nagasena ! The puzzles, worthy 
of a Buddha to solve, have you made clear. There 
is none like you, amongst all the followers of the 
Buddha, in the solution of problems, save only 
Sariputta, the Elder, himself, the Commander of the 
Faith. Pardon me, venerable Nagasena, my faults. 
May the venerable Nagasena accept me as a 
supporter of the faith, as a true convert from to-day 
onwards as long as life shall last ! ' 

21. Thenceforward the king and his mighty men 
continued in paying honour to Nagasena. And the 
king had aWihara built called 'The Milinda Wihara,' 
and handed it over to Nagasena, the Elder, and 
waited upon him and all the multitude of the Arahat 
Bhikshus of whom he was the chief with the four 
requisites of the Bhikshu's life. And afterwards, 
taking delight in the wisdom of the Elder, he handed 
over his kingdom to his son, and abandoning the 
household life for the houseless state, grew great in 
insight, and himself attained to Arahatship ! There- 
fore is it said : 

' Wisdom is magnified o'er all the world, 
And preaching for the endurance of the Faith. 
When they, by wisdom, have put doubt aside 
The wise reach upward to that Tranquil State. 
That man in whom wisdom is firmly set, 
And mindful self-possession never fails, 
He is the best of those who gifts receive, 
The chief of men to whom distinction's given. 
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Let therefore able men, in due regard 
To their own welfare \ honour those who're wise, — 
Worthy of honour like the sacred pile 
Beneath whose solid dome the bones of the great 
dead lie V 



Here ends the book of the puzzles and the 
solutions of Milinda and Nagasena 8 . 

1 This line is identical with the sixth line of the little poem on 
the gift of Wiharas preserved in the JiTulIavagga VI, 1, 5, and 
VI, 9, 2, and quoted as a whole in the Gataka, book I, 93, and in 
part above IV, 5, 1. This line also occurs, in a third connection, 
at <?ataka IV, 354. 

* These verses differ from those here given by Hma/i-kumbure\ 
which I have quoted in the Introduction to this volume. 

* This closing title is omitted by Hina/i-kumbur&, who gives 
instead of it a second account of how he came to write his transla- 
tion, and then adds as the closing tide to his own book : ' Here 
ends the -St! Saddharmidasaya (the Mirror of the Good Law) 
made by Stna/i-kumbure 1 Sumangala, the Elder.' [Sina/i is 
merely the Elu form of the Sinhalese word Hlna/i, which is the 
name of a plant, coryza sativa; and Hfna/i-kumbure" is the 
locative of the name of the place, Hlna/i-field, where he was born. 
Every unnanse" in Ceylon has such a local name in addition to 
his religious name. And the religious names being often identical 
(there are, for instance, many Sumangalas), the Bhikkhus are 
usually spoken of by the former, and not by the latter.] 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 



PART I. 

P. xxv. For ' Mah3y3na ' read ' Madhyamika.' There is a N&gasena 
mentioned in the Bharhut Tope. 

„ 6, 1. 1. Read 'to Tissa the Elder, the son of the Moggalt.' The 
whole sentence had better perhaps have been rendered: 
' And these two also were foreseen by our Buddha (just as he 
foresaw Tissa the Elder, the son of the Moggalt), in that he 
foretold, saying, &c.' 

„ 30, n. 1. The phrase isi-vdtam parivStam nagaram akamsu 
recurs at Gataka III, 142; Satnanta Pasadiki 316; Sad- 
dhamma Sawgaha 41. 

„ 32, n. 1. Compare Saddhamma Samgaha, p. 42. 

„ 60, § 13. On the first simile, compare the Samyutta NikSya XXII, 
102, 7. 

„ 76, last line. For ' yoke ' read ' yolk.' 

„ 78. It would have been better perhaps to have avoided the use of 
the words ' where ' and ' there,' and to have rendered : ' In 
the case of beings who, having died, have been reborn else- 
where, time is. In the case of beings who, having died, have 
not been reborn elsewhere, time is not. And in the case of 
beings, &c.' The three cases are those of the P u th ugg an a, 
the Arahat when dead, and the Arahat alive. My note 
refers to the third case, not to the second; and should, 
I think, be modified accordingly. See Samyutta Niklya 
III, is, 35; Maha Parinibbina Sutta IV, 3; Dhammapada, 
verse 89; Sutta Nipata II, 13, 1, 12; Maggbima. Niklya 
I, 235 ; Gitaka IV, 453; and compare Udana, p. 80. 

Hinaii-kumbure' gives only a literal translation. A similar 
question is discussed in the Katha Vatthu XV, 3. 

„ 99, n. 1. For * chapter' read 'book, p. 39.' 

„ 107, 1. 16. After ' brought about ' insert a comma. 

„ 118, § 5. I now prefer 'initiation' instead of 'ordination' as the 
translation of Upasampada. 

„ 119, n. 1. This interpretation is confirmed by part ii, p. 197. 

„ 129,1.7. The phrase, ' though his hands and feet were cut off,' 
seems, at first sight, out of place. But compare part ii, p. 147. 

,, 150, 1. 3. Read 'and not accepting them.' 
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P. 153, § 18. Read ' KMI&:' and compare Gataka IV, 189. 

„ 164 (six lines from the bottom of the page). Read ' and then a sub- 
sequent ease to the pain he has given.' 

» >7 6 > § 39* I Q accordance with the note at part ii, pp. 86, 87, we 
must read ' a huge and mighty cauldron, full of water and 
crowded with grains of rice, is placed over a fireplace.' 

„ 179. On the problem of king Sivi and his new eyes, compare the 
question discussed in Katha Vatthu III, 7. 

„ 239, n. 1, 1. 6. For 'these' read ' those.' 

„ 239, n. 2. For ' But I never think' read ' But I now think.' 

„ 341, § 30. For 'The Master said, Nagasena,' read 'The Master 
said, O king.' 

„ 344, n. a. For 'Gatharaggi' read ' Ga/foraggi.' 

„ 378, n. 1. For'adika' read 'adika.' 

„ 388, n. 3. For 'purdhita' read 'purohita.' 

„ 390, n. 3. This story, which I could not trace, is no doubt the one 
referred to in JTariyl Pi/aka I, 7. 

„ 391, 1. 33. Read ' Uposatha.' 

PART II. 

P. 37, last line but two. Read ' kama-loka.' 

„ 29, n. 3, 1. 7. Read 'samsira.' 

„ 1 39, 1. 4. For ' sun and moon ' read ' moon and sun.' 

„ 148, two lines from the bottom. For ' O king' read ' Sir.' 

„ 150, four lines from the bottom. For 'destructions' read 'dis- 
tinctions.' 

„ 166, n. 1. Read ' samahato.' 

,,219, n. 2. Read ' bhSvana.' 

„ 252,1.4. For 'pulling 'read 'putting.' 

„ 271, n. 1. Compare the 'Journal of the Pali Text Society,' 1887, 
p. 155. 
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INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 



•.flLsop's' fables, page 180. 

Aliravati, river, 304. 

A/ara Kalama, ascetic, 43, 46. 

Alexandria, 204, 211, 269. 

Angirasa. physician, 109. 

Ahgulimala, robber, 355. 

Anuruddha, quoted, 296, 347, 351. 

Arflpakayiki, gods, 188. 

Attha Salini, xviii. 

Atula, physician, 109. 

Avtti, purgatory, 261. 

Bactria, 211. 
Bakkula, 8-12. 
Barth, M., 

Benares, district, 204, 211. 
Bhaddas&la, general, 147. 
Bharadva^a, brahman, 37. 
BharukaMta, country, 211. 
Brahma, god, 24. 
Buddhaghosa, 26, 32, 282'. 
Burnouf, Eugene, 6. 

China, 204, 211, 269. 

Da Sylva, Mr. Lewis, 181 foil. 
Devadatta, 5. 
Dha^a, brahman, 44. 
Dhammantari, physician, 109. 
Dhanapala, elephant, 248. 
Dhaniya, cowherd, 285. 
Divyavadhana, quoted, 305. 
D'Oldenbourg, S., xi, xvii. 

Eka-si/aka, brahman, 147. 

Fausboll, Professor, 1, 4, 16, 31, 146. 
Feer, Leon, xvii. 

Gandhira, country, 204, 211. 
Ganges, river, 304. 
Gharfklra, potter, 21-25. 
Gopala-mitS, queen, 146. 
Gough's ' Philosophy of the Upani- 

shads,' 142. 
Greeks, 204, 256. 
Guttila, musician, 146. 



Gali, prince, 131. 
Gotipala, brahman, 20. 

Hmari-kumbur€, meaning of, 375. 

IndasSla, cave, 248. 

Jolly, Professor, 266. 
Jumna, river, 304. 

Kaliiyana, physician, 109. 
KSlinga, 81. 

KaWaraggisama, physician, 109. 
Kanha^ina, Vessantara's daughter, 

125, 131. 
Kapila, physician, 109. 
Kashmir, country, 204, 211. 
Kassapa, the Buddha, 21. 
Kathi Vatthu, xx-xxvii. 
KolaMa, king, 81. 
Koromandel, coast, 269. 
Kosala, country, 204, 211. 
Ko/umbara, place, 211. 
Kshemendra, xvii. 

ATakkhupala, 9. 
ATandagutta, king, 147. 
Aandavatt, princess, 18, 19. 

Lakkhana, brahman, 44. 
Levi, Sylvain, xii-xvii. 
Lomapada, king, 17. 
Lomasa Kassapa, rishi, 16. 

Maddt, Vessantara's queen, 125. 
Madhura, place, 211. 
Magadha, country, 211. 
Magandiya, ascetic, 183. 
Maha Ka/Mlyana, elder, 282. 
Mahl Kassapa, elder, 330. 
Maha Vamsa, xviii. 
Mahi, river, 304. 
MandhatS, king, 146. 
Manti, brahman, 44. 
Milinda WihSra, 374. 
Moggallana, thera, 36, 369. 
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Moghara^a, the elder, 354. 
Morris, Rev. Dr., 5, 22, 122, 361. 
Mttller, Professor E., 128. 

Nanda, king, 147. 
Narada, the physician, 109. 
Nikumba, country, 204. 
Nimi, king, 146. 

Panthaka, elder, quoted, 284. 
Piwrfola Bharadva^a, 335, 345. 
Pusnaka, slave, 146. 

Rahu, demon, 321. 

Rahula, Gotama's son, 290, 297, 317, 

355. 3«J. 
Rama, brahman, 44. 

Sabbamitta, brahman, 45. 

Sadhina, king, 146. 

Sagala, town, 373. 

Siketa, place, 211. 

Sakka, god, 6, 24, 322, 323. 

Samana Kolarifla, king, 81. 

Sarabhfl, river, 304. 

Sariputta, thera, 36, 273, 280, 284, 
287, 292, 293, 294, 299, 302, 
3»9> 33»» 333. 353> 357, 3661 
37*. 

Scythians, 204, 211. 

Sela, brahman, 25. 

Sineru, mountain, 24. 

Sovira, seaport, 269. 

Specht, E., xii-xiv. 



Subhadda, quoted, 308, 316. 
Subhoga, brahman, 44. 
Subhflti, elder, 315, 323. 
Sudatta, brahman, 44. 
Suddhodana, king, 45. 
Sumana, garland-maker, 146. 
Sura/f£a (Surat), 211, 269. 
Suyama, brahman, 44. 

Takkola, seaport, 269. 
Tartary, 204. 

Tidasapura, in heaven, 145. 
Trenckner, Mr., 13, 29, 147, 175, 

183, »79, 3»7- 
Turkey, incense from, 256. 

Udayi, 6. 

Uddaka Ramuputta, ascetic, 46. 

Udena, king, 146. 

Vdiiia, country, 45. 

Vggen, country, 211. 

Upali, the elder, 368. 

Upasena Vangantaputta, 268, 269, 

289, 326, 328, 329, 331. 
Uposatha, elephant, 128. 

Vanga, seaport, 269. 
Vangisa, quoted, 322. 
Vasubandhu, xvii. 
Veranda, town, 37. 
Vessantara, 114-132, 125. 
Vilata, country, 211. 

Yafltfa, brahman, 44. 
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Agriculture, details of, pages 269, 

370. 
Anchor, simile of, 399. 
Animals, list of, 101. 
Ant, simile of the white, 326. 
Arahats : — 
laymen may become, 57, 96, 245 ; 
suffer bodily but never mental 

pain, 75 ; 
how far they can do wrong, 98- 

100 ; or be ignorant, 100 ; 
way to Arahatship confused with 

way to Buddhahood, 141 ; 
produce wonders at their graves, 

i74i 

the thirty-seven constituent quali- 
ties of Arahatship, 207, 218, 
264; 

the seven jewels of the Arahats, 
220-229 ; 

are the judges in the City of 
Righteousness, 235 ; 

no Arahatship without the vows, 

»54; 
description of the Arahat's charac- 
ter, 272, 273. 
Archery, full details of, 353, 354, 

37°- 
Arithmetic, 149. 
Asceticism, 60-62. 
Ass, riddle of, 379. 
Assurance, final, 336. 

Backsliders, 63-75. 

Bamboo, simile of, 290. 

Bat, compared to the Arahat, 346. 

Bathing, 63. 

Begging, forbidden to the members 

of the Buddhist Order, 33 ; 

allowed, 35. 
Boar, simile of, 334. 
Body, ten characteristics of the, 75. 
Bow, simile of, 391. 
Brahmans, 31, 36-38, 41. 
Bull, simile of, 333. 



Carpenter, riddle of, 361. 
Carts, parts of, 49. 
Cat, simile of, 336. 
Champion, in battle, 149. 
Charity, public feasts, 65, 68. 
Children, no conversion of, 178. 
Chinese books on Milinda, xi-xv. 
Cloth manufacture, processes of, 53. 
Cock, simile of, 280. 
Confession, the one true, 55. 
Conversion, who cannot reach, 177. 
Corpse, the ocean does not keep a, 

70. 
'Corpse Dance,' 147. 
Counties, list of, 53. 
Crane (Indian), a bird of ill omen, 

345- 
Crow, riddle of, 291. 

Dead, offerings for the, 151. 
Death, premature, 162-174. 
Debt, deposit of son as pledge for, 

133. 

Deer, simile of, 331. 

Diamond polishing, 7 ; figuratively 
of knowledge, 339 ; has three 
qualities of the Arahat, 357. 

Diseases, 8, 10, 63 ; causes of fatal, 
164. 

Dreams, 157-163. 

' Drink of Triumph,' 16. 

Drugs, magical, 129. 

Earth, simile of, 307. 

Elephant, the mystic royal, 128; 
and frog, parable of, 180 ; which 
attacked the Buddha, 248 ; has 
five qualities of the Arahat, 

„ 335- 

Emancipation, the chief jewel of 

the Arahats, 335. 
Evil One, the, 55. 

Fairies, &c, various kinds of, 101. 
Faith, the one true, 55. 
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Final assurance, 226. 
Fire, by attrition, 203. 
Fire, simile of, 311. 
Fireplaces, form of, 86. 
Fisherman, riddle of, 360. 
Food, moderation in, 4-7. 
Friendship of the world, 1. 
Frog and elephant, parable of, 180. 

Gem, the mystic royal, 14, 128 ; the 
wish-conferring, 59, 74, 119, 
193, 258. 

Gifts, how sanctified, 82-84. 

God, the only one, 50. 

Gourd, simile of, 294. 

Graves, wonders at, 174 foil. 

Gravitation, 80. 

Gypsies, 87. 

' Head Holocaust,' 147. 

Heredity, 21. 

Household cares, 1. 

Hunter, has four qualities of the 

Arahat, 358. 
Hyenas, 101. 

Iddhi, 94, 96, 117, 231, 234, 259, 267. 
Impermanence, law of, 102. 
Imputed righteousness, 153-156. 
Iron, 102, 364. 

Jackal, simile of, 329. 
Jasmine, the best of flowers, 73. 

Karma, 11, 22, 38, 93, 95, 103, 108, 

145-149,163,213. 214, 230. 
Kings, their courtiers, &c, 41, 265 ; 

force of their example, 42 ; 

will fail if unworthy, 69, 262 ; 

custody of their seal, 1 24 ; seven 

mystic treasures of, 203 ; six 

royal insignia of, 207 ; powers 

and perquisites of, 266, 270 ; 

king has four qualities of the 

Arahat, 323. 
Kingship of the Buddha, explained, 

26-30. 
Knowledge, Buddhist, described, 

223. 

Landowners, 15. 

Laymen, can become Arahats, 57, 
96 ; why admitted at once (be- 
fore conversion) into the Order, 
63-75, when they cannot enter 
the path, 78. 

Leech, why like the Arahat, 347. 



Lion, simile of, 338. 
Looking-glass, simile of, 158. 
Lotus, simile of, 70, 189, 222, 256, 

295. 
' Lower state,' the, 63-75. 

Madness, wrong done in, 18, 19. 
Magic. See Gem, Root, and Drugs. 
Mankind will all become by nature 

pure, 95. 
Mast, simile of, 300. 
Matriarchate, 127 note. 
Medicine (see Diseases) : — 

tonic, use of, 7 ; 

purge, preparation for, 33 ; 

diagnosis, 64, 67 ; 

medicine of Nirvana, 65, 190; of 
the vows, 256; 

a specific for all diseases, 67 ; 

the internal fire (for digestion), 97 ; 

list of old teachers of, 109 ; 

various divisions of medical know- 
ledge, 109; 

verses on, 218, 219; 

training in surgery, 255 ; 

riddle about, 368. 
Meditation, various sorts of, 212, 

213; qualities of, 222. 
Minister of State, 147, and see Seal. 
Miracles, why the Buddhas work 

none, 24. 
Monkey, simile of, 292. 
Moon, simile of, 318. 
Moon-worship, 127. 
Mungoose, simile of, 329. 

Nihilism, the explanation of Bud- 
dhist, 102 ; modern theories 
of, 142. 
Nirvana, is medicine, 65, 190 ; 

like space is without a cause, 103, 
107; 

is unproducible, 102 ; 

is not put together of any quali- 
ties, 103 ; 

has no colour or form, 107; 

what it is, 181 note ; 

has no pain involved in it, 1 81-185; 

has no form, or duration, or mea- 
sure, 186-188; 

its qualities explained by similes, 
189-195; 

how it can be known, 196 ; 

how attained to, 197-201 ; 

where attained to, 202-205. 

Offerings for the dead, 151. 
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Order, the Buddhist :— 
description of true member of, 

5.9? 
the guiltymember of, purifies gifts, 

82, 83 ; 

every member of, will reach Ara- 
hatship, ibid. ; 

why they should trouble them- 
selves with study, and the busi- 
ness of the Order, 92 ; 

why the rules of, were laid down 
gradually, no; 

description at length of the ideal 
member, 271-273. 
Owl, has two qualities of the Ara- 
hat, 344. 

Panther, similes of, 285. 

Path, the ancient and the new, 

13-19- 
Patriarchal power to sell son, 122. 
Penance, 141. 
Physician, the Great, 8 ; description 

of an able, 67. 
Pigeon, how like the Arahat, 344. 
Pilot, simile of, 301. 
Pledge, 122. 
Poison, 80, 81. 
Pupils, duties of, to teachers, 185. 

Ram, why like the Arahat, 356. 
Rat, simile of, 328. 
Rebirth, 22, 83. 
Recluse. See Order. 
Relationship, terminology of, in 

Pali, different from ours, 51. 
Rice, sorts of, 73 ; riddle about, 

367. 
Righteousness, imputed, 153-156. 
Rock, simile of, 314. 
Root, with magical powers, 119. 

Sailor, simile of, 302. 
Sal-tree, simile of, 296. 



Sandal- wood, simile of, 74. 

' Sap of Life,' 37. 

Scorpion, riddle of, 328. 

Sea, simile of, 303-306. 

Seal, the great, state custody of, 124. 

Seasons, 103, 112. 

Seed, riddle of, 296. 

Ship, simile of, 297. 

Sleep, theory of, 161. 

Snakes, similes of, 348, 349. 

Sons, may be sold or pledged, 122. 

Space, simile of, 316. 

Spider, simile of, 351. 

Squirrel, simile of, 284. 

Sun, heat of, how mitigated, in; 
hotter in winter than summer, 
112 ; has seven qualities of the 
Arahat, 320. 

Sunshade, riddle of, 365. 

Sun-worship, later than moon-wor- 
ship, 127. 

Teachers, the five, of the Buddha, 
44-46 ; the Buddha has no, 6, 
43, 46. 

Tortoise, similes of, 288, 352. 

Toys, various, 32. 

' Tree of Wisdom,' 81. 

Trees, howlike the Arahat, 355. 

Wage-earners despised, 310. 
Water, simile of, 309. 
Water, Soul in, 85-91. 
Waterpots, curious form of, 86 ; 

adage of, 364. 
Weapons, the five kinds of, 227 ; 

seven kinds of, 250. 
'Weaving, processes of, 52. 
Wheel, the mystic royal, 137. 
WihSras, merit of building, 3. 
Wind, simile of, 312. 
Wonders at the graves of saints, 

174 foil. 
Writing, 9, 247. 
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Sacred Books of the East 

TRANSLATED BY VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS 
AND EDITED BY 

THE RIGHT HON. F. MAX MOLLER. 

»*« This Series is published with the sanction and co-opeiation of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. 

BBPOBT presented to the ACADEMIE DEB INSCRIPTIONS, May 11, 
1883, by V. EBBEST BBBAB. 

' M. Renan prcsente trois nouveaux tine seconde, dont 1'interSt historique et 
volumes de la grande collection des religieux ne sera pas moindre. M. Max 
"Livres sacres de l'Orient" (Sacred Miiller a su se procurer la collaboration 
Books of the East), que dirige a Oxford, des savans les plus eminens d'Europe et 
avec une si vaste erudition et une critique d'Asie. L'Universit£ d'Oxford, que cette 
si sure, le savant assocte de l'Academie grande publication honore au plus haut 
des Inscriptions, M. Max Miiller. ... La degre, doit tenir a continuer dans les plus 
premiere serie de ce beau recueil, com- larges proportions une oeuvre aussi philo- 
posee de 24 volumes, est presque achevee. sophiquernent con cue que savamment 
M. Max Miiller se propose d'en publier executee.' 

EXTRACT from the QUARTERLY BEVZEW. 

' We rejoice to notice that a second great edition of the Rig-Veda, can corn- 
series of these translations has been an- pare in importance or in usefulness with 
nounced and has actually begun to appear, this English translation of the Sacred 
The stones, at least, out of which a stately Books of the East, which has been devised 
edifice may hereafter arise, are here being by his foresight, successfully brought so 
brought together. Prof. Max Miiller has far by his persuasive and organising 
deserved well of scientific history. Not power, and will, we trust, by the assist- 
a few minds owe to his enticing words ance of the distinguished scholars he hat 
their first attraction to this branch of gathered round him, be carried in due 
study. But no work of his, not even the time to a happy completion.' 

Professor B. KASSY, Inaugural Lecture In the University of Freiburg:, 1887. 

' Die allgemeine vergleichende Reli- internationalen Orientalistencongress in 
gionswissenschnft datirt von jenem gross- London der Grundstein gelegt worden 
artigen, in seiner Art einzig dastehenden war, die Ubersetzung derheiligen Biicher 
Unternehmen, zu welchem auf Anregung des Oslens' (the Sacred Boohs of the 
Max Mullers im Jahre 1S74 auf dem East). 

The Kon. ALBEBT S. O. CABBING, ' Words on Existing Religion*.' 
' The recent publication of the " Sacred a great event in the annals of theological 
Books of the East" in English is surely literature.' 
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SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST: 



FIRST SERIES. 

* 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max MUller. Part I. The .Oandogya- 
upanishad, The Talavakdra-upanishad, The Aitareya-&ra«yaka, 
The Kaushitaki-br£hma«a-upanishad, and The Va^asaneyi- 
sawhita-upanishad. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Upanishads contain the philosophy of the Veda. They have 
become the foundation of the later Veddnta doctrines, and indirectly 
of Buddhism. Schopenhauer, speaking of the Upanishads, says : 
'In the whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevating 
as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life, it will 
be the solace of my death.' 

[See also Vol. XV.] 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VasishMa, 
and BaudhSyana. Translated by Georg BOhler. Part I. 
Apastamba and Gautama. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, ios.6d. 

The Sacred Laws of the Aryas contain the original treatises on 
which the Laws of Manu and other lawgivers were founded. 

[See also Vol. XIV.] 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. 
Part I. The Shu King, The Religious Portions of the Shih 
King, and The Hsiao King. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, i zs. 6d. 

Confucius was a collector of ancient traditions, not the founder of 
a new religion. As he lived in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. 
his works are of unique interest for the study of Ethology. 
[See also Vols. XVI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXIX, and XL.] 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmesteter. Part I. The Vendtdad. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 14J. 

The Zend-Avesta contains the relics of what was the religion of 
Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, and, but for the battle of Marathon, 
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EDITED BY F. MAX MULLER. 



might have become the religion of Europe. It forms to the present 
day the sacred book of the Parsis, the so-called fire-worshippers. 
[See also Vols. XXIII and XXXI.] 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part I. The Bundahw, Bahman 
Yajt, and SMyast Ui-shayast. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

The Pahlavi Texts comprise the theological literature of the revival 
of Zoroaster's religion, beginning with the Sassanian dynasty. They 
are important for a study of Gnosticism. 

[See also Vols. XVIII, XXIV, XXXVII, and XLVIL] 

Vols, vi and hl The Quran. 

Parts I and II. Translated by E. H. Palmer. Second Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 2 if. 

This translation, carried out according to his own peculiar views 
of the origin of the Qur'dn, was the last great work ofE. H. Palmer, 
before he was murdered in Egypt. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vish»u. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A collection of legal aphorisms, closely connected with one of the 
oldest Vedic schools, the Ka/Aas, but considerably added to in later 
time. Of importance for a critical study of the Laws of Manu. 

vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita.with The Sanatsu^atJya, 
and The Anugita. 

Translated by Kashinath Trimbak Telakg. Second Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 1 of. 6d. 

The earliest philosophical and religious poem of India. It has been 
paraphrased in Arnold's 'Song Celestial.' 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, 

Translated from Pili by F. Max Muller ; and 

The Sutta-Nipata, 
Translated from Pali by V. FausbCll ; being Canonical Books 
of the Buddhists. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, tOs. 6d. 

The Dhammapada contains the quintessence of Buddhist morality. 
The Sutta-Nipdta gives the authentic leaching of Buddha on some 
of the fundamental principles of religion. 
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Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. 

Translated from Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids, i. The Mabi- 
parinibbana Suttanta; 2. The Dhamma-£akka-ppavattana 
Sutta. 3. The Tevi^ga Suttanta; 4. The Akankheyya Sutta ; 
5. The JPetokhila Sutta; 6. The MaM-sudassana Suttanta; 
7. The Sabbasava Sutta. 8vo, cloth, iof. 6d. 
A collection of the most important religious, moral, and philosophical 
discourses taken from the sacred canon of the Buddhists. 

Vol. XII. The .Satapatha-Brahmawa, according to the 
Text of the Madhyandina School. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part I. Books I and II. 
8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 

A minute account of the sacrificial ceremonies of the Vedic age. 
It contains the earliest account of the Deluge in India. 
[See also Vols. XXVI, XLI, XL1II, and XLIV.] 

Vol. xiii. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 

Oldenberg. Part I. The Pitimokkha. The Mahdvagga, I-IV. 

8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. 

The Vinaya Texts give for the first time a translation of the moral 

code of the Buddhist religion as settled in the third century B. C. 

[See also Vols. XVII and XX.] 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasish/Aa, 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg Buhler. Part II. 
Vasish/Aa and Baudhayana. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part II. The KaMa-upanishad, 
The Mu»</aka-upanishad, The Taittiriyaka-upanishad, The 
Br*had£ra«yaka-upanishad, The .Svetiuvatara-upanishad, The 
Prajtfa-upanishad, and The Maitraya«a-br£hma»a-upanishad. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, xos. 6d. 

Vol. xvi. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. 
Part II. The Yf King. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
[See also Vols. XXVII, XXVIII.] 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pili by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part II. The Mahavagga, V-X. The ATullavagga, 
I— III. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part II. The Da<fistan-f Dfnfk 
and The Epistles of Manflj^fhar. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. 

A Life of Buddha by Axvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, a.d. 420, and from 
Chinese into English by Samuel Beal. 8vo, cloth, ior. 6d. 

This life of Buddha was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, 
A.D. 420. // contains many legends, some of which show a certain 
similarity to the Evangelium infanliae, $c. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davtds and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part III. The JSTullavagga, IV-XII. 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 

Vol. xxi. The Saddharma-puwaferika ; or, The Lotus 
of the True Law. 

Translated by H. Kern. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 

' The Lotus of the True Law' a canonical book of the Northern 
Buddhists, translated from Sanskrit. There is a Chinese transla- 
tion of this book which was finislud as early as the year 286 A.D. 

Vol. xxii. (^aina-Sutras. 

Translated from Prakrit by Hermann Jacobi. Part I. The 
A^SrShga-Sutra and The Kalpa-Sutra. 8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

The religion of the Cainas was founded by a contemporary of Buddha. 
Lt still counts numerous adherents in India, while there are no 
Buddhists left in India proper. 

[See Vol. XLV.] 

Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmesteter. Part II. The Strdzahs, 
Yafts, and Nyayij. 8vo, cloth, 10*. 6d. 

Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part III. Dfni-f Mafndg- 
Khirarf, 5ikand-gumanfk Vj^dr, and Sad Dar. 8vo, cloth, 
1 or. 6d. 
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SECOND SERIES. 

Vol. XXV. Manu. 

Translated by Georg BUhler. 8vo, cloth, 21s: 
This translation is founded on thai 0/ Sir William Jones, which 
has been carefully revised and corrected with the help of seven native 
Commentaries, An Appendix contains all the quotations from Manu 
which are found in the Hindu Law-books, translated for the use of 
the Law Courts in India. Another Appendix gives a synopsis of 
parallel passages from the six Dharma-siitras, the other SmrUis, 
the Upanishads, the MaMbhdrata, <Jv. 

Vol. XXVI. The 5atapatha-Braiima«a. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part II. Books III and IV. 
8vo, cloth, \2s. 6d. 

Vols. XXVII aitd xxviii. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. Parts 
I II and IV. The Li Ki, or Collection of Treatises on the Rules 
of Propriety, or Ceremonial Usages. 8vo, cloth, 25*. 

Vol. XXIX . The Grzhya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part I. .Sankhayana, A-rvalayana, Paraskara, Khadira. Trans- 
lated by Hermann Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 

vol. XXX. The Grzhya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part II. Gobhila, Hirawyak&rin, Apastamba. Translated by 
Hermann Oldenberg. Apastamba, Yagtfa-paribhasha-sutras. 
Translated by F. Max Muller. 8vo, cloth, 12*. 6d. 
These rules of Domestic Ceremonies describe the home life of the 
ancient Aryas with a completeness and accuracy unmatched in any 
other literature. Some of these rules have been incorporated in the 
ancient Law-books. 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. 

Part III. The Yasna, Visparad, Afrinagan, Gahs, and 
Miscellaneous Fragments. Translated by L. H. Mills. 8vo, 
cloth, 12X. 6d. 

vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part I. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 6d. 
[See also Vol. XLVI.] 

Vol. XXXIII. The Minor Law-books. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. Part I. Narada, B/vhaspati. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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Vol. xxxiv. The Vedanta-Sutras, with the Com- 
mentary by 6ankaraiarya. Part I. 

Translated by G. Thibaut. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 
[See also Vol. XXXVIII.] 

Vols. XXXV add xxxvi. The Questions of King 
Milinda. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
Part I. 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. Part II. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part IV. The Contents of the 
Nasks, as stated in the Eighth and Ninth Books of the 
Dlnkard. 15*. 

Vol. XXXVIII. The Vedanta-Sutras. Part II. 8vo, 

cloth, with full Index to both Parts, 1 2s . 6d. 

Vols, xxxix and XL. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Taoism. Translated by James Lkggk. 8vo, 
cloth, 2 is. 

Vol. XLI. The 6atapatha- Brahma»a. Part III. 
Translated by Julius Eggeling. 8vo, cloth, 12J. 6d. 

Vol. XIiII. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. 
Translated by M. Bloomfield. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

VOL. Xlilll. The .Satapatha-Brahmawa. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part IV. Books VIII, 
IX, and X. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XLIV. The .Satapatha-Brahmawa. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part V. Books XI, XII, 
XIII, and XIV. 18s. 6d. 

Vol. XLV. The (^aina-Sutras. 

Translated from Prakrrt, by Hermann Jacobi. Part II. The 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra, The Sutrakr/'tanga Sutra. 8vo, cloth, 
1 2 s. 6d. 

Vol. XL VI. Vedic Hymns. Part II. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Vol. XLVII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part V. Marvels of Zoroas- 
trianism. 8s. 6d. 

Vol. XLVIII. The Vedanta-Sutras, with Raminu^a's 
5ribhashya. 

Translated by G. Thibaut. [In the Press.] 

Vol. XLIX. Buddhist Mahayana Texts. Buddha- 

iarita, translated by E. B. Cowell. Sukhavatt-vyuha.Va^rai^e- 
dika, &c, translated by F. Max Muller. Amitayur-Dhyana- 
SOtra, translated by J. Takakusu. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 
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RECENT ORIENTAL WORKS. 



Snecfcbta ©xoniensia. 

ARYAN SERIES. 
Buddhist Texts from Japan. I. Vafra-£££edik£ ; The 
Diamond- Cutter. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A. Small 4to, 3*; 6d. 
One of the most famous metaphysical treatises of the MahaySna Buddhists. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. II. Sukhavati-VyCtha : 
Description of Sukhdvati, the Land of Bliss. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A., and Buxyiu Nanjio. With 

two Appendices : (1) Text and Translation of Sanghavarman's 

Chinese Version of the Poetical Portions of the Sukhavatl- 

Vyuha; (2) Sanskrit Text of the Smaller Sukhavati-Vyuha. 

Small 4 to, 7 f. 6d. 

The tditio pritueps of the Sacred Book of one of the largest and most 

influential sects of Buddhism, numbering more than ten millions of followers 

in Japan alone. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. III. The A ncient Palm- 
Leaves containing the Pra^«a-Paramita-Hr*daya- 
Sutra and the Ushwisha-Vifaya-Dharawi. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A., and Bunyiu Nanjio, M.A. 
With an Appendix by G. Buhler, CLE. With many Plates. 
Small 4to, 10;. 
Contains facsimiles of the oldest Sanskrit MS. at present known. 

Dharma-Sawgraha, an Ancient Collection of Buddhist 
Technical Terms. 

Prepared for publication by Kenjiu Kasawara, a Buddhist 
Priest from Japan, and, after his death, edited by F. Max 
Muller and H. Wenzel. Small 4to, 7*. 6d. 

Katyayana's Sarvanukramawl of the ifrgveda. 

With Extracts from Sharfguruxishya's Commentary entitled 
Vedarthadfpika. Edited by A. A. Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D. 16s. 

The Buddha- A^arita of Ai'vaghosha. 

Edited, from three MSS., by E B. Cowell, M.A. 1 2s . 6d. 

The Mantrapatha, or the Prayer Book of the Apa- 
stambins. 

Edited, together with the Commentary of Haradatta, and 
translated by M. Winternitz, Ph.D. First Part. Introduc- 
tion, Sanskrit Text, Varietas Lectionis, and Appendices. 
Small quarto, \os. 6d. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Attentive readers of the Sacred Books of the East 
have had ample opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the Zoroastrian scriptures, so far as these have been 
preserved by the Parsis. In vols, iv, xxiii, and xxxi they 
have translations of all the texts extant in the original 
language of the Avesta, excepting a few fragments which 
are not yet collected. And in vols, v, xviii, and xxiv they 
have translations of later Pahlavi texts, showing how faith- 
fully the old doctrines and legends were handed down by 
the priests of Sasanian times to their immediate successors. 
But they will also have noticed that the translators of 
these texts are well aware of the fact that the texts them- 
selves are mere fragments of the religious writings of the 
Zoroastrians, which owe their preservation to the circum- 
stance that they were those portions most usually com- 
mitted to memory by the priesthood, such as the liturgy, 
sacred myths, and ceremonial laws. The object of the 
present volume is to add to those fragments all the 
accessible information, that can be collected from Iranian 
sources, regarding the contents of the whole Zoroastrian 
literature in Sasanian times. 

It has been long known that this literature was contained 
in twenty-one Nasks, or treatises, named either from the 
nature of their contents, or from their initial words, and 
each having one of the twenty-one words of the Ahunavair 
attached to it as a kind of artificial reminder of their 
proper order and number while enumerating them. Very 
brief statements of the contents of each Nask have also 
been accessible in manuscripts of the Persian Rivlyats, 
such as those translated in pp. 419-438 of this volume. 
And the existence of a much longer account of the Nasks 
in the Dlakard was ascertained by Haug, who published 
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some extracts from it in 1870, when describing several of 
the Nasks in the Index to the Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary. 
He was unable to do more, on account of the defective 
state of all modern manuscripts of the Dtnkard, in which 
a large portion of the text of the description of the Nasks, 
in the eighth and ninth books, is missing in various places 
without any hint of the omissions. These defects were 
owing to the abstraction of 52 folios of this part of the 
Iranian manuscript of the Dinkan/, after it was brought 
to India and before any copy of it had been written ; and, 
even now, two of these folios are still missing, as stated in 
pp. 262, 270. The importance of recovering these 52 
missing folios was due to the fact that they contain the 
text of Dk. VIII, Chaps. VII, 5-XIX, 36, XXXI, 31- 
XXXVIII, 19, XLIV, 34-XLVI, 5, and Dk. IX, Chaps. I, 
i-XI, 11, XII, 15-XLVII, 17, or nearly half the text of 
the two books. 

Regarding the early history of the Dinkar*/ there exists 
a detailed statement in the last chapter of its third book, 
which can now be translated with greater precision than 
was possible in 1867, when Haug published its Pahlavi 
text, with an English translation, in his introduction to 
the Farhang-i Oim-aevak, or Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. In 
this historical statement it is evident that §§ 1-8 refer 
to the traditional history of the Zoroastrian scriptures 
generally, considered as the original source of the infor- 
mation contained in the Dinkan/; but §§9-13 may be 
accepted as the actual history of the compilation of the 
work itself, the facts of which may, very possibly, have 
all been within the personal knowledge of the writer of 
the statement. The Pahlavi text of this statement, as pre- 
served in the manuscripts B and K (see pp. xxxv-xxxviii 
and 2), may be translated as follows : — 

' 1. About the Dinkan/ scripture (nipfk), from the Exposition 
of the Good Religion, there is this: — The Dfnkarrf scripture is 
a work which is adorned with all wisdom, and a publication of 
the Ma«<fo-worshipping religion. 2. And, first, the work — which 
was derived from the good religion of those of the primitive faith, 
and which was the knowledge revealing the good religion of the 
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prophet (vakhshvar) Spitaman Zaraturt, whose guardian spirit 
is reverenced, and his first disciple through asking and hearing 
the same reverenced guardian spirit — is information which is a 
similitude of enlightenment on every subject from the original 
light. 3. And those original questions and the decision of the 
exalted ruler Kai-VLrtasp to have them written were its origin, 
and he ordered them to deliver the original to the treasury of 
Shapigan ', and to distribute copies provided. 4. And, after that, 
he sends a copy to the fortress of documents, to keep the in- 
formation also there. 

' 5. And during the ruin that happened to the country of Iran, 
and in the monarchy, owing to the evil-destined villain Alexander, 
that which was in the fortress of documents came to be burnt, and 
that in the treasury of Shapigan * into the hands of the Arumans, 
and was translated by him even into the Greek language, as in- 
formation which was connected with the ancients (min peV f nigan 
parfvastako). 

'6. And that Artakhshatar, king of kings, who was son of 
Papak, came for the restoration of the monarchy of Iran, and the 
same scripture was brought from a scattered state to one place. 

7. The righteous T6sar of the primitive faith, who was the priest 
of priests *, appeared with an exposition recovered from the Avesta, 
and was ordered to complete the scripture from that exposition. 

8. He did so accordingly (ham-gflnak5), to preserve a simili- 
tude of the splendour of the original enlightenment in the treasury 
of Shapigan 4 , and was ordered to distribute copies of the infor- 
mation provided. 

'9. And after, the ruin and devastation that came from the 
Arabs, even to the archives (divan) and treasures of the realm, the 
saintly " Atur-farnbag, son of Farukh6-za<f, who became the leader 
of the orthodox, brought those copies, which were scattered on all 
sides, and new resources, back from dispersion into union with 
the archives of his residence ; and, through observance and con- 
sideration for the Avesta and Zand of the good religion, he made 
the sayings of those of the primitive faith again a similitude of the 
illumination (firdko) from that splendour. 



1 Both MSS. have Shas/tgan here, bat see p. 413, n. 4. 
5 So in K, or perhaps Sh/ztgdn ; B has Shas/ig&n. 
3 So in K. * So in K ; B has Shapan. 

9 B has A t &ry&d inserted here by mistake. 
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' 10. Through the awful displeasure {or defect) and ruin (or 
injury) that happened to ZaratiLrt, son of Atur-farnbag, who 
became the leader of the orthodox, even those archives came to 
devastation, that scripture to dilapidation and dispersion, and the 
statements (v<f£fh) also to obsoleteness, perversion, and cor- 
ruption. 

'ii. And, after that, I, Aturparf, son of Heme</ and leader of 
the orthodox, have likewise written, from their fragments (subara- 
gano), a new means of giving assistance to the Ma«<fa-worshipping 
religion, with much prayer, investigation, and trouble. 12. From 
whatever was recovered from those dilapidated (visandako), de- 
cayed, worn out, and dust-mingled (khak-ameg) archives — and 
these, too, brought back by taking away, carrying off, and seizing 
— it is selected, owing to ' the assistance of the counselling wisdom 
of the mighty spirit, for the rediffusion of the words and deeds of 
the ancients, and of the evidence of the Avesta, for those of the 
primitive faith. 13. And the increase of knowledge from the good 
religion, arranged and prescribed in its chapters, is a lustre from 
encountering that splendour from the enlightenment of the original 
light primarily composed for the exposition of the good religion, 
and this which is named is a resemblance by adoption of the 
thousand chapters of that great original Dinkan/ 2 . 14. It is 
perfected by the sacred beings, and transmits the powerful effect 
which has come upon even that which is the perfect religion of 
the sufferers* in this age, and also the coming of the assistance 
of the soul to the knowledge * of the orthodox ; and even reunion 
with 6 the rest of Iran is acquaintance with the exposition of the 
Maz</a-worshipping religion, and the reproviding of more resources 
of a like origin, which will be also due to those whom the Supreme 
has provided, the disciples of Aush&fer*, son of Zaratfut, for 
asking again a declaration of 7 the good religion from Aush6</ar.' 

From this statement it appears that the compilation 
of the Dinkan/ was commenced by Atur-farnbag, son of 
Farukho-z&f, one of the leaders or supreme high-priests 
of the Mas</a-worshippers, and was revised and completed 

* Assuming that m stands for min. 

• Both MSS. have zak rabS b<ln Dgn6-kar</6. 

* K has den6-t buri/aran. * B has 'arising.' 
' B has ' and the reunited selection for.' 

• See Dk. VIII, Chap. XIV, 13. ' B omits 'a declaration of.' 
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by Atbrp&d, son of H6m&/, one of his successors. From 
the Maafigan-1 gu^astak AbalLr we learn that Atur-farnbag 
had a religious disputation with AbalLr in the presence 
of the Khaltfah Al-Mamun, who reigned A.D. 813-833 ; he 
must therefore have been compiling the Divkard during 
the first half of the ninth century. In the 5ikand-gum- 
anik V|gar, IV, 107, IX, 3, X, 55, he is also mentioned as a 
compiler of the Dtnkard, but the details there quoted must 
have been taken from its first two books which are still 
missing. It is likewise stated at the beginning of both its 
fourth and fifth books that their contents are derived from 
his statements, and a similar acknowledgement is made with 
regard to some of the contents of Chap. CXLII of the 
third book ; so that the evidence of his authorship is very 
complete. With regard to Aturpa</, the completer of the 
Dinkar<tf, we may safely identify him with the Aturparf, 
son of Ham&aT, mentioned in Bd. XXXIII, 11 as a con- 
temporary of Za^-sparam, who flourished at the latter end 
of the ninth century (see S. B. E., vol. xviii, p. xiv). We 
have, therefore, every reason to be satisfied that the whole 
of the Dinkard? was compiled during the ninth century. 

The history of the transmission of the text of its last 
seven books, through the last thousand years, down to the 
present manuscripts, is equally satisfactory, owing to the 
preservation of a series of colophons appended to the text, 
of which the first and most important may be translated 
as follows : — 

' Completed in great joy and full of gratification this last portion 
of the manuscript of the incomparable, priceless, and unequalled 
Df nkar</, at the place where it was found and happily disinterred l 
by us in Asuristan, within the happily prosperous, odoriferous, 
precious, well-thriving, and glorious Bakda<f of Good Recti- 
tude*; from a copy which, as regards the religion, is just as the 
leaders of the saintly and orthodox, who were of the family of 
the saintly Atflrparf, son of Maraspend, (who re-explained know- 
ledge, by five or six well-destined ones, from the pure revelation 

1 KhQ.f-kand might be the name of a place here, but cannot be so in the 
next paragraph. 
' The angel Ahaitrvang (Av. ashi.r vangahi). 

[37] C 
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which is the all-embellished learning of learnings) and the suc- 
cessive leaders of the orthodox {who again provided at different 
times [ahamvar] for its restoration, through manuscripts at 
various places, to maintain reading and investigation therein) had 
written. 

' I, Mah-vindarf, son of Naremahan, son of Vahram, son of 
Mitr6-<Span, like an adopted son for his own possession, who wrote 
it, am letting it forth on the day D£n of the month Tir, the victor, 
of the year 369 after the year 20 of that Yaacfakartf, king of kings, 
who was son of Shatr6-ayar [2nd July, 1020]'; in reliance on the 
pure good religion of the Mazrfa-worshippers, as regards remem- 
brance of Zaratfot, the Spitaman with the righteous guardian 
spirit, and of the genuine achievement of Aturparf, son of Mara- 
spend; and as regards remembrance of the righteous utterance of 
blessings for the whole embodied existence by the desirers of right- 
eousness, who are thinkers of good thoughts, speakers of good 
words, and doers of good deeds ; in the worldly existence, through 
completely-wishful kind regard of the practices of righteousness, 
they shall unite with the union of the renovation of the universe, 
and spiritually their pure souls and guardian spirits attain to the 
supremely great position and eminence, and complete acquire- 
ment of recompense, which are in the light that is endless, con- 
stantly beneficial, and full of glory, which they shall obtain. This 
is especially for those saintly and supremely learned men, Alur- 
farnbag, son of Farukho-zarf, and Aturparf, son of HSmeV, by 
whom this priceless * Dinkarrf scripture was selected so learnedly 
and (with a pure perception of the spiritual lord, in seizing the 
cream of the fortunate commentary of* the good religion) so truly 
amicably, and fully affectionately for the good creatures and 
religion, with great advantage for us moderns, and concealed for 
me who, through eagerness for righteousness, like an adopted 
son, have happily disinterred this scripture; and even he who 
reads, and shall make use of it, is reliant and free from doubt 
about it ; and him who shall take a copy from it, and preserves 
;'/ with propriety, they shall appropriately connect with it.' 



1 The remainder of this colophon, so far as it is here translated, is also quoted 
in the second colophon. 

* Here written ar'^o, but it is an-ar'^o in the second colophon. 

5 Reading den farukhS zand shtr-h<f£o-i, bat this is doubtful. From 
this point the whole of the rest of this colophon, including the aphorisms, is 
also found in K. 
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(This is followed by a long succession of aphorisms, and 
the colophon winds up with some threats against those 
who shall misuse the manuscript.) 

As this colophon mentions only the ' last portion ' of the 
Dinkard, and is appended to the text of Dk. III-IX, it is 
probable that the first portion of the work, Dk. I, II, had 
already become separated from the rest within 150 years 
of its revision and completion. And if Mah-vindarf did 
not copy from the original manuscript of Aturparf, he must 
certainly have done so from a very early transcript. 

The second colophon was written by Shatr6-ayar, son 
of Er^shir, son oiAxrtk, son of Rustam, son of AXrik, son of 
Kuba</, son of Alran-shah, who completed his copy on the 
day Auharma^ of the month Spendarmarf in the year 
865 after the aoth year of YazdaVard [3rd October, 1516], 
having transcribed it from a copy written by Mar'^apan, 
son of Spend-da*/, son of Mar'^apan, son of 'Mitrd-dp&n, 
son of Spend-darf, son of Mitrd-«fpan, son of Mar'^apdn, 
son of Dahun-aiyyar, son of RQf-vfih, son of Shah-maraL 
The date of Mar'.srapan's copy may be approximately fixed 
by observing that his father's first cousin wrote a copy of 
AV. and Gf., mentioned in Kao, in the year 690 of 
Yazdakard, while his great great granduncle wrote a similar 
copy, mentioned in MH6, in the Parsi year 618. If this 
Parsi year be reckoned from the era of the 2Cth year of 
Yazdakard, as seems probable 1 , these dates give 52 years 
for three generations ; and Mar'sapan, living one genera- 
tion later than the writer of A.Y. 690, may perhaps have 
written his copy of the Dinkard about A.Y. 707 [a. d. 
1338] ; so that there was probably another copyist, inter- 
mediate between him and Mah-vinda*/-i Naremahan, of 
whom no record has been preserved. Shatfd-ayar con- 
cludes his colophon by quoting a long passage from the 
first colophon, as already stated in p. xxxiv, n. 1, and by 
acknowledging his obligations to three other persons whom 
he names. This colophon is the last that now remains 
attached to the manuscript B, but it was formerly followed 

1 Observe the use of the phrase ' TSrs! year ' in the third colophon and in the 
manuscript K (see p. xxxviii). 

C 2 
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by a third colophon, written by the actual writer of B, and 
preserved in copies transcribed from B since its arrival in 
India. 

This third colophon was written by Mah-vinda</, son of 
Vahram, son of £ntfsh!r of Turkiba*/, who completed his 
copy, from that of Shatr6-ayar, on the day Avkn of the 
month Kh&rdkd in the Pars! year 1009 after the 20th year 
of Yazdakard [31st December, 1659, N. S.]. This copy, 
which constitutes the manuscript B, was afterwards ap- 
proved by Vahram, son of Mah-vindcU/, son of Rustam, 
son of An6shak-ruban, son of Rustam of Turkabarf, who 
blesses the writer of the second colophon, on the day 
Tfcrtar of the month Vohuman in the year 1038 of Yasv/a- 
kard [18th August, 1669, N. S.]. It was also finally seen 
and approved by Rustam, son of Gurtasp, son of Erdfishtr, 
who likewise blesses the writer of the second colophon ; 
and the approximate date of this approval may be guessed 
from the fact that Rustam Gfljtasp is known to have copied 
one manuscript in A. D. 1706, and another in 1741. 

Regarding this manuscript B, written in 1659, it appears 
from Mulla Flruz's Aviglh Dtn (Bombay, 1830) that 
Mulla Bahman, son of Mulla Behram, a Parsi priest of 
Yazd, brought this manuscript of the Dinkar*/ from Iran 
to Surat in 1783, and, having shown it to Aspandiarji 
Ratanji-shah, he lent it to Kausji Rustamjt, then Dastur 
of Surat, and allowed him to have it copied. Mulla 
Bahman had great difficulty in obtaining the return of 
his manuscript, and when it was returned many folios were 
missing. It was after this loss of folios that Aspandiarji 
had several other copies transcribed from the defective 
manuscript, to be sent to various persons, and all these 
copies were therefore equally defective. 

This manuscript B, thus defective, afterwards came into 
the possession of Mulla Firuz, who was high-priest of the 
Kadmi Parsis in Bombay; and, after his death in 1830, 
it descended to his successor. In 1875 it belonged to 
Dastur Sohrabji Rustamji, high-priest of the Kadmis, 
through whose courtesy, and that of Dastur Dr. Jamaspji 
Minochiharji, it was then lent to me long enough to 
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enable me to copy and collate two-thirds of Dk. Ill and 
to collate Dk. IV-IX; and Dastur Jamaspji, afterwards, 
kindly supplied me with a copy of the remainder of 
Dk. III. 

The manuscript has been bound in its defective state, 
and contains 333 folios, originally fourteen inches high and 
ten inches wide, written 20 to 33 lines to the page. When 
complete it appears to have consisted of 39a folios, all 
numbered in Persian words, but with several blunders, in- 
cluding one of fifty folios, so that the last folio was really 
numbered 44a. Of the 70 folios not bound with the rest 
of the manuscript, fourteen were lying loose in the volume ; 
forty-three belonged to Dastur Rustamji Kaikobadji of 
Nausari, with a copy of which I was kindly supplied by 
Dastur Dr. Peshotanji Behramji of Bombay, who also 
enabled me to collate it with the original folios ; and 
seven folios were lent to me by Dastur Dr. Hoshangji 
Jamaspji of Poona, for the purpose of copying. The 
remaining six folios have not been discovered ; they com- 
prise the first folio of the manuscript, containing the com- 
mencement of Dk. Ill, which was probably lost before 
the manuscript arrived in India ; also one folio in Dk. VII, 
two in Dk. IX (see pp. 362, 370 of this volume), and the 
last two folios of the manuscript, containing the third 
colophon and final approvals (see p. xxxvi). 

I am likewise much indebted to the kindness of Professor 
Kielhorn, who gave me a modern copy of Dk. IV-IX (with 
the text in its defective state) which had been prepared at 
Poona, so that it was only necessary to collate this copy 
with the original text of the manuscript B. With the aid 
of all this liberal assistance I was enabled to obtain the 
whole text of the Dtnkard, known to exist, in the course of 
a few months ; that it has since taken as much as sixteen 
years to find opportunities for translating and publishing 
rather more than one-fourth of its contents, will not surprise 
any one who is acquainted with the nature of the work 
that had to be done. 

The only known manuscript, independent of B, that 
contains any portion of the Diukard, is the old codex K 
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brought from Persia by the late Professor Westergaard in 
1843, and now No. 43 of the Iranian manuscripts in the 
University Library at {Copenhagen. This codex contains 
about one-fifth of the text of the Dlnkard in two detached 
portions, together with other Pahlavi texts. The first 
portion occupies fols. 177-261, and comprises Dk. VI, of 
which one-eighth is missing, with Dk. Ill, Chaps. CLX 
and CCLXXXIII, and a colophon, all written in the 
district of Turkaba*/ by Mitrd-4pan, son of Andshak-ruban, 
son of Rustam, son of Shatr6-ayar, son of Mah-vindarf, son 
of Vahram, son of Gushijn-ayar, son of Mitr6-4pin, and 
completed on the day G&s of the month Mitrd in the 
Pars! year 943 after the 20th year of Yasda.ka.rd [10th 
May, 1594, N. S.]. This copyist appears to have been a 
great-uncle of the writer who approved the manuscript B 
in 1669, ten years after it was written ; and the original 
from which he copied was, no doubt, descended from 
Mah-vinda</-i Naremahan's manuscript of 1020, as he 
appends to his colophon all the latter part of Mah-vindaaPs 
colophon (see p. xxxiv, n. 3). The second portion of the 
text of the Dinkar^, contained in the manuscript K, is 
written by another hand on 42 additional folios, and com- 
prises the last two chapters of Dk. Ill, the whole of Dk. V, 
and the first three-tenths of Dk. IX (as mentioned in 
p. 172, n. 1, of this volume). This manuscript supplies 
several short passages in the Dinkard, which are omitted 
by B, especially in the first portion of the text described 
above. It has also afforded much assistance in the trans- 
lation of Dk. IX, Chaps. I, i-XXXI, 17. 

Regarding the authorship of the summary account of the 
Nasks, contained in Dk. VIII, IX, it may be reasonably 
assumed, in default of any positive information, that the 
compiler was Aturpa*/, son of Hem&/, the last editor of 
the Dinkard. And, as nothing is said about any previous 
treatise being consulted, it may be safely supposed that 
he had access to the Avesta texts and Pahlavi versions 
of all the Nasks he describes, fully three centuries after 
the Muhammadan conquest of Persia. The only Nask he 
could not obtain was the Vastag, and the Pahlavi version 
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of the NcL&r was also missing ; under which circumstances, 
the fully detailed accounts of these two Nasks, given in 
the Persian Rivayats, must be viewed with suspicion, until 
better evidence of their authenticity has been discovered 
than is at present available. 

The survival of so much of the sacred Zoroastrian litera- 
ture, during three centuries of Muhammadan rule, indicates 
that the final loss of nearly all this literature was not so 
directly attributable to the Arabs as the Parsis suppose. 
So long as a considerable number of the Persians adhered 
to their ancient religion, they were able to preserve its 
literature almost intact, even for centuries ; but when, 
through conversion and extermination, the Masrfa-wor- 
shippers had become a mere remnant, and then fell under 
the more barbarous rule of the Tartars, they rapidly lost 
all their old literature that was not in daily religious use. 
And the loss may have been as much due to their neg- 
lecting the necessary copying of manuscripts, as to any 
destructiveness on the part of their conquerors ; because 
the durability of a manuscript written on paper seldom 
exceeds five or six centuries. 

The statements of the Dtnkar*/, about the classification 
and subdivisions of the Nasks, are corroborated and sup- 
plemented by those of Zarf-sparam (see pp. 401-405). The 
division of all literature into three classes of knowledge, 
religious, worldly, and intermediate, is one that would 
naturally suggest itself to any classifier 1 , but the names 
employed (which are transcribed from the Avesta, and do 
not exactly correspond with these three meanings) must 
have originated at a period when the Avesta language was 
still spoken. That such a classification cannot be very 
strictly carried out in practice is already admitted in 
Dk. VIII, Chap. I, 13. 



1 Professor Darmesteter has suggested to me the very similar apportionment 
of the old Hebrew literature, mentioned in Jeremiah xviii. 18, thus : — ' For the 
law shall not perish from the priest, nor counsel from the wise, nor the word 
from the prophet.' And in Ezekiel vii. 26, thus : — ' Then shall they seek a 
vision of the prophet : but the law shall perish from the priest, and counsel 
from the ancients.' 
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The further division of the literature into twenty-one 
books, seven in each of the three classes, is a much more 
artificial arrangement, and can, perhaps, be best explained 
as an attempt to make the twenty-one words of the 
Ahunavair serve the purpose of a reminder for enumerating 
the Nasks in their proper order. This arrangement was 
probably made at some period when the scattered Avesta 
literature was being collected and re-arranged, the Pahlavi 
versions being then supplied, and the present Pahlavi names 
of the Nasks appointed. This may possibly have been the 
work of ' composition and preservation ' attributed to Atur- 
p&d, son of Maraspend, in Dk. VIII, Chap. I, 22, when 
'the Nasks were enumerated' (see Dk. IV, 27, in p. 415), 
which occurred in the fourth century. 

Why the established sequence of the Nasks, detailed in 
Dk. VIII, Chap. I, 12, should differ from the successive 
sequences of their three classes, given in §§ 9-1 1, is very 
imperfectly explained ; but some of the reasons for the 
difference may perhaps be guessed. If the notation pro- 
posed in p. 7, n. 3, be adopted, the established sequence 
is G2-4 ; H1-7 ; G5 ; L6 ; G7 ; L7, 1-5 ; G6, 1 ; in which 
the only Nasks that are out of their order in the classes 
are Gi, 5-7 and L6, 7. The placing of G6, 1 next after 
L5 (that is, the Harf6kht and St6d-yast next after the 
Vendtdarf) may perhaps have been owing to the constant 
use of these three Nasks in the liturgy, in which either the 
Vendidarf, or the Harfokht \ was frequently interpolated in 
the recitation of the St6*/-yart which comprised by far the 
larger portion of the present Yasna and Visperarf. But 
this position of the Sttd-yast, at the end of the list of 
Nasks, was probably considered derogatory to its sacred 
character by most of the writers of the Persian Rivayats, 
who have, therefore, restored it to its original place at the 
head of the Gathic Nasks. Dk. VIII, Chap. I, 15, states 
that G5 was placed after H7 because the Vartag was con- 
nected with the Virtasp-sastd, probably by the nature of 
its contents. And, possibly, the sequence L6, G7, L7 of 
the KitradfLd, Spend, and Bakan-yart, between the Vartag 



So long as it was preserved. 
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and Nikadftm, may indicate some similar resemblance of 
contents ; especially as. the contents of the A"itrad«U/ and 
Bakan-yart were so far from being strictly legal that these 
Nasks were placed in a sub-class by themselves, and the 
connection of the Spend with the Gathas appears to have 
been merely historical. The Persian Rivayats place the 
Spend next after the Vartag, thereby bringing the two 
imperfectly Gathic Nasks together, as well as the two im- 
perfectly legal ones ; but then they also transpose the 
GanabS-sar-nj^arf and the HuspAram, for which there seems 
to be no justification. 

With regard to the names of the Nasks, it is evident 
that several of the Persian names, used in the Rivayats, 
are more or less irreconcileable with the Pahlavi names in 
the Dmkarc/, and some others are improbable readings of 
the Pahlavi forms. In this translation the Pahlavi forms 
have been followed, as clearly more authentic than the 
Persian corruptions, and some few of the names have been 
read differently; while in other cases the most probable 
readings have been merely suggested in foot-notes, not on 
account of the Persian reading being justifiable, but because 
the evidence for the suggested reading is less complete than 
would be desirable. 

In dealing with this account of the Nasks it is always 
necessary to remember that the compiler of the Dinkarrf 
relies entirely upon their Pahlavi versions, as he states 
distinctly in Dk. VIII, Chap. 1, 3 ; he occasionally mentions 
the Avesta texts, as in Chaps. VI, 1, XII, 1, and it is 
abundantly evident, to the practised translator, that Avesta 
phrases often underlie the Pahlavi passages which seem to 
be quoted at length from the original Nasks, especially in 
Dk. IX ; but, for some of the details mentioned, there may 
be no older authority than a Pahlavi commentary, and this 
should ever be borne in mind by the sceptical critic in 
search of anachronisms. 

Owing to his complete reliance upon the Pahlavi versions, 
it is impossible to ascertain with certainty whether any 
particular statement, made by the compiler of the Dinkan/, 
was contained in the Avesta text; his summary, there- 
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fore, throws little or no satisfactory light upon the origin 
of that text. A few of the details he mentions (such as 
those contained in Dk. VIII, Chaps. XIII, 17-20, XLIII, 
24 and Dk. IX, Chaps. XXXII, 17, XXXIX, 13-16, LIII, 
3) evidently refer to Sasanian times, and may be reason- 
ably supposed to have originated in the Pahlavi versions 
of those times. But vaguer prophecies of good or evil, 
such as are common in all religions at all times, may have 
often occurred in the Avesta texts themselves. 

It is evident, however, that all the Nasks have accumu- 
lated around the Gatha centre of the St&/-yart, and that 
this Gatha centre in the earliest Sasanian times was neither 
more nor less extensive than it is at present. The age of 
Gathic composition had so long passed away in the time 
of the earliest Sasanian monarchs, that the sages whom 
they appointed to collect and re-arrange the sacred litera- 
ture, were unable to fully understand many of the stanzas 
they had to translate into Pahlavi, much less could they 
have added to their number. How far they may have been 
able to write ordinary Avesta text is more uncertain, but 
any such writing was probably confined to a few phrases 
for uniting the fragments of old Avesta which they dis- 
covered, or for interpolating opinions of their own. All 
such compositions, however, would have been hazardous, 
as forming no part of their duties, which seem to have been 
confined to the arrangement of the fragmentary Avesta 
texts, and their translation into Pahlavi with explanatory 
comments in that language. It appears from the traditional 
statements, mentioned in p. 415, that this work was com- 
pleted, and the Nasks were fully arranged, by Aturparf, 
son of Maraspend, in the reign of Shahpuhar II (A. D. 309- 
379); but the Pahlavi versions were certainly revised, and 
some further commentaries added, after the suppression of 
the heresy of Mazdak, as late as the reign of Khusrdl I 
(A. D. 531-579)- 

That the Avesta texts themselves were not written, to 
any great extent, in Sasanian times, is shown by the 
quantity of Pahlavi commentary necessary to adapt them 
to the altered circumstances of those times. The Gathic 
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Nasks, being strictly religious, required only some ex- 
planations, with little extended commentary ; because the 
religion had to be maintained without sensible modifica- 
tion. Of the Hadha-mathric Nasks we know but little. 
But the strictly Legal Nasks consisted chiefly of the com- 
mentary which is always necessary to adapt ancient laws 
to modern ideas. 

With regard to the mode of describing the Nasks, 
adopted in the Dinkard, it is evident that the compiler 
intended, in the first place, to give merely a very short 
account of the general contents of each Nask, to be 
followed by a detailed statement of the particular contents 
of each chapter (see Dk. VIII, Chap. I, 23, 24). But, when 
he had fully carried out this intention with respect to the 
first three Nasks, his work came to a premature conclusion, 
which has deprived us of much valuable information re- 
garding the rest of the Nasks. The descriptions of these 
other Nasks vary in extent, but may be roughly classified 
as follows: — Of the N<U/ar and Vartag there is no de- 
scription whatever. Of the Damda</, Rarfo-d&Z-aitag, 
Kajkisrdbd, Vutasp-sast6, Bakan-yart, and Std</-yart the 
description is very short, averaging 80 Pahlavi words for 
each. Of the Pa^ag, Bark, ATitradarf, Spend, and Ha</6kht 
the description is rather longer, averaging 358 Pahlavi 
words for each ; but, as such a description is still far too 
brief to be satisfactory, the compiler must have intended 
to add a detailed account of each chapter of all these 
Nasks. On coming to the strictly Legal Nasks, however, 
he adopted a different plan, by giving a much more 
voluminous statement of the contents of certain selected 
chapters ; thus the very long description of the Nikarftim, 
Ganaba-sar-n\§a</, Husparam, and Sakaafam averages 3670 
Pahlavi words for each. This change of plan is somewhat 
modified in the case of the Vendldarf, where the description 
of 127a Pahlavi words is only moderately long. While the 
first three Nasks, the SOaflcar, Varjtmansar, and Bak5, after 
a very short description averaging 65 Pahlavi words for 
each, are again described in detail, as already mentioned, 
to the average extent of 8647 Pahlavi words for each. 
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From these descriptions, and their connection with 
certain Avesta texts and Pahlavi writings, it is now 
possible to form a more or less adequate conception of 
the contents of Nasks I-IV, X, XIII-XIX, XXI, and 
also some idea of those of Nasks VI, XII ; but the accounts 
of the remaining six Nasks, most of which belonged to the 
Hadha-mathric or scientific class, are very unsatisfactory. 

With reference to the total extent of the Nasks, when 
they were all extant, it is obvious that the length of de- 
scriptions, drawn up on the same plan, ought to bear ap- 
proximately some definite proportion to the lengths of text 
described ; so that, if the extent of the text of one Nask 
be known, and the proportion it bears to the length of its 
description be ascertained, this proportion becomes a rough 
means of estimating the probable extent of other Nasks, 
from the length of their descriptions drawn up on the same 
plan. Three years ago an attempt was made l to estimate 
the total extent of the Nasks in this way, based upon the 
assumptions that the Nasks still extant were three in 
number, that the length of the description of the Vendidarf 
was a fair average one for estimating the extent of Pahlavi 
version in all the lost Nasks, and that the proportion of 
Avesta text to Pahlavi version in the Nirangistan was also 
a fair average for estimating the extent of their Avesta 
texts. These assumptions were carefully made, as the 
least liable to objection, and the total extent of the Nasks 
in Sasanian times, thus estimated, amounted to 133,000 
words of Avesta text and 844,000 of Pahlavi version. 

Since the completion of the translation of Dk. IX it 
has, however, become possible to estimate the probable 
extent of the first three Nasks from the proportion between 
the actual extent of the first three fargan/s of the Bako (Yas. 
XIX-XXI) and the length of their description. It has also 
been thought no longer reasonable to neglect the actual 
length of the Nirangistan as a basis for estimating the extent 
of the Pahlavi versions of the strictly Legal Nasks XV- 



1 In the Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-pbilologischen und historiscben 
Classe der k. b. Akademie der Wisienschaiten zu Miinchen, 1888, pp. 441, 442. 
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XVIII ; and the Bakan-yart has been identified with the 
Yarts still extant 1 . These additional considerations have 
led to a new estimate of the probable extent of each Nask 
separately, based upon the best data available in each case, 
as stated in detail in the foot-notes to the names of the 
Nasks in the Extant Fragments (pp. 451-488 of this 
volume). These estimates are here collected, for the sake 
of convenient reference, as follows : 
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4,700 words 10,500 


»3 


.» 


2. Varrtmansar 


. 8,300 


»» 


18,500 


>. 4 


»» 


3. Bak5 


• 9.5oo 


1* 


21,200 


Hi 


.» 


4. Damdai . 


8,900 


j» 


29,300 


» 2 


■1 


5. Na<&r 


6,800 


>> 


22,200 


» 3 


». 


6. Patfag 


. 9,100 


t. 


29,800 


.- 4 


.. 


7. Rarfo-da</-attag . 


. 10,500 


.» 


34.300 


»5 


j' 


8. Barir 


4,400 


.» 


14,600 


„6 


.» 


9. Kafkisr6b6 


5.5oo 


>. 


17,900 


>. 7 


>. 


10. Vwtasp-sast6 . 


2,200 


.» 


7,200 


G 5 


j» 


11. Vartag 


8,900 


.» 


18,400 


L6 


.» 


12. JTitradarf . 


2,600 


»> 


23,400 


G7 


>i 


13. Spend 


9,900 


.» 


20,500 


L7 


» 


14. Bakan-yart 


22,000 


»» 


44,000 


„i 


». 


15. Nikadum . 


62,600 


). 


562,900 


„ a 


jt 


16. Ganaba-sar-ni^-arf 


28,000 


.. 


251,500 


.. 3 


ji 


17. Husparam 


44,900 


.. 


403,600 


» 4 


» 


18. Sakarf&m . 


53.ooo 


.» 


476,600 


»5 


» 


19. Vendtd&/. 


23,000 


11 


48,000 


G6 


11 


20. Harfdkht . 


8,400 


!) 


17,400 


.. i 


u 


21. Sldd-yast . 


12,500 


» 


22,400 






Total extent of 2 1 Nasks . 


345.7oo 


2 


,094,200 



This total is about i\ times as great as that of the 
former estimate, but, as nearly the whole of this increase 
is in the four strictly Legal Nasks, whose length is well 
attested by that of the extant Nlrangistan, there is little 
probability that further investigation will lead to any re- 

1 This had been done, long ago, in a Persian Rivayat, quoted in B39, fol. 
164, which states that the following sixteen Yarts were in the Bayan-yart Nask, 
namely, the H&rmezd, Abin, Man, Ttr, G&s, Mihir, Srdsh, Rashn, Fravardin, 
Bahirara, Ram, Din, Ashasang, Artarf, ZamyaV/, and Khursherf Yarts. 
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duction of this estimate. No probable alteration of the 
estimate of the extent of the Hadha-mathric Nasks, which 
is the most uncertain, would materially affect the total. 

Another matter of interest to the readers of translations 
from the Pahlavi, especially to those who are aware of the 
ambiguities of the original text, is the degree of confidence 
they can place in the correctness of the translation. In 
the case of the Dtnkard it is fortunately possible to consult 
manuscripts written in Persia, and descended through only 
four or five intermediate copies from the work of the 
original writer, so that the text is remarkably free from 
copyists' errors. The eighth and ninth books also contain 
very few of those involved sentences, with long paren- 
thetical clauses, which, owing to the habitual absence or 
misplacement of stops, are very perplexing to a translator. 
The chief difficulties* of the text arise from its synoptical 
character, and the consequent want of connection between 
its sentences ; there being often too little context to define 
the meaning of a doubtful word. The number of words of 
doubtful meaning in Pahlavi is, however, fast diminishing, 
in proportion to the advancing study of the texts ; and the 
certainty of a translator, as to the correctness of his work, 
is increasing in a like proportion. At any rate, the reader 
may safely rely upon the general accuracy of these trans- 
lations, even if a few errors should hereafter be discovered. 

As an instance of such possible errors I will here correct 
one that exists in my translation of the Epistles of Manu- 
skihar, which was pointed out to me by Mdbad Tehmuras 
Dinshawji Ankalesaria, in a letter dated 28th October, 1 887. 
In Ep. II, ii, 9-1 1, there occurs an illustration of what 
should be done when commentators differ, derived from 
the use that can be made of different observations of the 
stars, and containing three names that were difficult to 
identify. These names were doubtfully read as corruptions 
of the names of three of the lunar mansions, but it now 
appears that they were the names of three sets of astro- 
nomical tables (ztk); so that Shatro-ayaran, Hinduk, and 
Ptolem66s should be read, instead of Satvaharan, Avenak, 
and Parframgds ; both sets of readings expressing the same 
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Pahlavi letters. With these alterations the passage may be 
translated as follows : — 

Ep. II, ii, 9. 'And there may be a position of the stars, settled 
even by computers of the stars, when they would take that of the 
sun and moon from the tables of Shatro-ayar, that of Saturn from 
the Hindu tables, and that of Mars from the tables of Ptolemy, and 
the position comes out very good, and they are able to speak 9/" the 
maturity of strength undoubtedly brought on. 10. That this is to 
be seen as an occurrence is a conjunction which is not possible ; 
because, if the tables of Shatro-ayar be exact, yet, since its Saturn 
and Mars are not from the tables, the effect is not a good con- 
figuration; if the Hindu tables be correct, yet, since its sun, moon, 
and Mars are not from those tables, the effect is not good ; and 
if the tables of Ptolemy be correct, yet, since its sun, moon, and 
Saturn are not from those tables, the effect is not good ; on account 
of which the conjunction is not correct in any way ; they believe it 
possible, however, for a firm mind to accomplish this auspicious 
labour, n. But they say the just and wise are making the 
decision that this would be a very good position, because that 
which is in the tables of Shatro-ay&r is truly issuing from him, 
the great Shatro-ayar; and that of Shatro-ayar, being better 
through the tables of Ptolemy, remains that employed.' 

In conclusion, it is desirable to make some remarks upon 
the transliteration of Pahlavi, because it is necessary to 
express not only the various sounds of the letters of a very 
deficient alphabet, but also the mode of writing several 
abbreviated compounds which are quite as essential to the 
correct orthography of Pahlavi as the forms of the separate 
letters themselves. For this purpose italics are used to 
indicate not only a few differences of sound from the usual 
English pronunciation of consonants, but also different 
letters having the same sound, and letters abbreviated in 
the writing of compounds. When the abbreviated letter 
is already italicised, the preceding short vowel (which is 
not expressed in Pahlavi writing) is also italicised to 
indicate the abbreviation, or an apostrophe is introduced 
between the two consonants when no short vowel sound 
intervenes. Hyphens are used both to connect the com- 
ponents of compound words, which are often written 
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separately, and also to separate words that are written 
together in Pahlavi. The application of these rules will 
be best understood by reference to the following list of 
transliterations which have been found necessary : — 

Alphabet. 

j» a {initial), a, h, kh, zd. &or*Qs,A + S. 

_y a, a {privative), at, di ^ s , sh, A + *», g-a. 

{final), h {final). i^g h - 

_J b. 5 k . 

V d > *• ) /, n, 6, 8, r, u, v. 

\g, k, z. ^ /, r . 

V' r * d,e,g, £■,£**, i, y. 

Irregular Compounds. 

•»0> ayl. 

0» (-" + 4), or *» + (2) aik, at, ag, ap, av, az, di, &g, dk, dp, 

dv, dz, hat, haJt, //ap, k&s, khti, kh&k, khz. 
*an. 

^JT 3, sJ, SJ {final), 6A {final). 
Wf adin, dldQ {better #du). 
j} \p, rag, xaz, rg, xp, r'z. 
€25 di/, dip, gi/, s^g", s«£, sa/, s/^, si/, s/. 
£XJ Ji, ydi, ydv. 
-£nW. 

O dag, d-k, eg, ik, gag, gak, gug, tk, tv, iz, yaz, yez. 
H3 den {better ten), yen. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS VOLUME. 

A.D. for Anno Domini ; AC for AfrtngSn ; Ar. for Arabic ; AV. 
for AniS-Vtraf namak, ed. Hoshangji and Haug, 1872; Av. for 
Avesta ; A.Y. for Anno YasHfakanfi ; B for Bombay MS. of 
Dmkarrf, written in Iran, a.d. 1659, see pp. xxxv-xxxvii; B29 
for MS. No. 29 in the University Library at Bombay; Bd. for 
Bundahu, as translated in vol. v of this series; Bk. for Book; 
B.P. for Bahman Pun^yah, see p. 418, n. 3; Byt. for Bahman 
Yart, as translated in vol. v of this series; Ch. or Chald. for 
Chaldee ; Chap, for chapter ; Dd. for D&nstan-f Dinik, as trans- 
lated in vol. xviii of this series; Dk. for Dmkanf; Dv. for Dtn- 
vi^irgard ; ed. for edited by or edition ; Ep. for Epistles of 
MSnuuHhar, as translated in vol. xviii of this series ; Farh. Oim. 
for Farhang-i Oim-afivak, or Zand-Pahlavi Glossary, ed. Hoshangji 
and Haug, 1867 ; fol. for folio; G for gSthic ; Gah. for Gahanbar 
or GShanbSr ; Gen. for Genesis ; gen. for genitive ; Gesch. der 
Sas. for Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, 
1879; Gf. for tale of Gdrt-l Fry£n6, ed. West and Haug, 1872; 
Gld. for Geldner ; H for hadha-m5thric ; Haug's Essays for Essays 
on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis, by 
M. Haug, 2nd ed.; Hn. for Ha</6kht Nask, ed. Haug, 1872 ; 
Ibid, for ibidem ; J2 for Jamaspji's Yasna MS. with Pahlavi, now 
in the Bodleian Library, by the same copyist as K5 ; K for Kopen- 
hagenMS. No. 43, written a.d. 1594, see pp. xxxvii-viii; Ki, K5, 
K20, K35 for Iranian MSS. Nos. 1, 5, 20, 35 in the University 
Library at Kopenhagen ; L for legal ; 1. for line ; 11. for lines ; 
Mf4 for the MuM Firuz Library's Yasna MS. with Pahlavi, de- 
scended from an ancestor of K5; MH6, MH10 for MSS. Nos. 6, 
10 of Haug's Collection in the State Library at Munich; Mkh. for 
DlnS-t Matndg-t Khimd, as translated in vol. xxiv of this series ; 
MS. for manuscript ; n. for foot-note ; N.S. for new style ; Ny. for 
Nyayir; O225 for MS. No. 225 of Ouseley's Collection in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford; OM for Olshausen and Mohl's 
Fragmens relatifs a la religion de Zoroastre; p. for page; Pahl. 

[37] d 
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for Pahlavi ; Paz. for Pazand ; Pers. for Persian ; pp. for pages ; 
Pt4 for Peshotanji's Yasna MS. with Pahlavi, similar to Mf4 ; Riv. 
for Rivayat; S.B.E. for Sacred Books of the East; Sd. and Sg. for 
Sad-dar and 5ikand-gumtnfk Vi^ar, as translated in vol. xxiv of 
this series ; Sfr. for Sirdzah ; Sis. for ShSyast-la-shayast, as trans- 
lated in vol. v of this series; Sp. for Spiegel; Vend, for Vendldarf ; 
V\g. for Vi^irkarrf-i Dfnfk, ed. Peshotan, Bombay, 1848; Vtsp. for 
VfspSrarf; vol. for volume; W. or Westerg. for Westergaard; Yas. 
for Yasna; Yt. for Yart; ZA. for Zend Avesta; Zs. for Selections 
of Za</-sparam, as translated in vol. v of this series. 
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THE EIGHTH AND NINTH BOOKS 



OF THE 



DlNKA/?£>. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

r. For all divisions into chapters and sections the translator is 
chiefly responsible, as the stops found in the manuscripts are not 
used systematically. 

2. Italics are used for any English words which are not ex- 
pressed, or fully understood, in the original text, but are added to 
complete the sense of the translation. 

3. Italics occurring in Oriental words, or names, represent 
certain peculiar Oriental letters (see the * Transliteration of Oriental 
Alphabets ' at the end of this volume), or certain abbreviated modes 
of writing Pahlavi letters, for which see the remarks on Pahlavi 
transliteration near the end of the Introduction. Italic a, d, d, e, /, 
h, t, (, kh, I, p, r, sh, u, v, zd indicate no change of pronunciation ; 
but g should be sounded like j, hv like wh, k like ch in ' church,' s 
like sh, and A vesta z like French j. 

4. In the translation words in parentheses are merely explanatory 
of those that precede them. 

5. For the meaning of the abbreviations, used in the notes, see 
the explanatory list after the Introduction. 

6. The manuscripts used, being the only two independent 
authorities for the text of the Dinka/vf known to exist, are : — 

B (written a.d. 1659), a nearly-complete MS. of Books III-IX, 
brought from Iran to Surat in 1783, and now divided between 
three, or more, owners in Bombay, NawsSri, and Poona. Of the 
Books here translated two folios are missing, which contained 
portions of Bk. IX, Chaps. XXXIII, XXXIV, XXXVI, XXXVII. 

K (written a.d. 1594 and later), No. 43 in the University Library 
at Kopenhagen, a miscellaneous MS. containing several fragments 
of Books III, V, VI, IX. Of the Books here translated it contains 
the text of Bk. IX, Chaps. I, i-XXXI, 17. 
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Chapter I. 

i. Praise for Atiharmazd, and obeisance to the 
Masda-worshipping religion which is the ordinance 
of Auharmasrd opposed to the demo s. 

2. The eighth book is the present (latamman) 
memorandum about a summary of what is in the 
Nasks of the Mazda-worshipping religion, each 
separately. 3. That which is within the compass 
(shad-aurvan) of this book, about the account of 
the good religion, is a writing for the information of 
the many, and an announcement from the com- 
mentary (zand) — that which is in explanation of 
revelation (d6n6) — which, for this simple (padram) 
high-priest, is in itself the writing of the voice of 
revelation \ 

4. But, before that, is a writing 2 of the usage 
about the divisions (ban^ i*n6) of the reckoning of 
the Mazda-worshipping revelation, also the parts 
(bahar) of its divisions, and the sections (burinakS) 
of the parts ; and the exposition of the account — 

1 The author means that he derives his information about the 
contents of the Nasks entirely from their Pahlavi versions which, so 
far as he is concerned, are of equal authority with the Avesta text. 

* This introductory chapter. 

B 2 
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which, though very condensed, is in its division — 
is also condensed in the parts of its division, and 
more diffuse in the sections of the parts. 5. The 
divisions of the reckoning of the Mazafa-worshipping 
revelation are three : — Gathas which are the higher 
spiritual knowledge and spiritual duty; Law which 
is lower 1 worldly knowledge and worldly duty; and 
the Hadha-mSthric which are mostly information 
and matters about what is between these two 2 . 

1 Or ' mostly,' if we read <rc>irtar, instead of aztrtar, as is done in 
the next clause of this sentence. 

J The three Pahlavi terms are gSsino, did, and haVak-man- 
sarik. Of these did evidendy means 'law,' because the D&dik 
Nasks are chiefly devoted to legal matters (see Chaps. XVI-XLIV) ; 
and gSsino appears to mean ' gSthas' rather than 'verses,' because 
the first G&sanfk Nask contained the G&tha texts (see Chap. XLVI), 
the next three were commentaries upon the Gathas (see Chaps. 
II-IV and Bk. IX, Chaps. II-LXVIII), and the remaining three, 
so far as we are informed, were devoted to religious matters, but 
we have no reason to suppose that any of them were metrical, 
except the Gathas themselves. The exact meaning of ha<?ak~ 
m&nsarik is less clear; it is derived from Av. hadha-mSthra, 
' provided with spells, or inspired words,' a term applied to Zara- 
tujt in Visp. XIII, 1 and also to the M5thra-spe»ta, or liturgy, in a 
phrase (see Westerg. Z. A., p. 485) which is appointed to be used 
in certain parts of the liturgy whenever the Vwt&sp Yart (a rem- 
nant of the last Hadha-mathric Nask) is recited ; just as another 
phrase, referring to the Law, is appointed to be used in the same 
places whenever the Vendfd&/ (one of the D&dik Nasks) is recited. 
In what sense the Hadha-m5thric Nasks can be said to be ' pro- 
vided with spells' is not clear from the details given in Chaps. 
V-XI, but, practically, the meaning of the term must be something 
like ' semi-religious,' being applied to philosophy and science which 
are neither strictly religious nor strictly secular. 

The same three terms were applied to the three classes of man- 
kind, probably the priests, philosophers, and laity ; a classification 
analogous to that of the three professions, the priests, warriors, and 
husbandmen, but not quite identical with it, as may be gathered 
from a passage in the sixth book of the Dinkarrf. This book is 
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6. And the reason of the triple division of the 
reckoning of revelation is the exposition of all know- 
ledge and duty, and the kinds of knowledge and 
action in the same revelation are these three that 
have been written. 7. Also in the Ahunavair 1 , which 



' about an epitome, composed and preserved by those of the primi- 
tive faith, concerning the statements of the religion of Mazrfa- 
worship;' and its statements are introduced by the following 
words : — ' Those of the primitive faith, who were the sages of the 
ancients, considered thus, &c* Near the middle of the book the 
following passage occurs : — ' And this, too, was considered by them 
thus, that these are the three species of mankind: — One is the 
Gathic, one the Hadha-mathric, and one the DSrffk. The asso- 
ciation (hamih) of him who is Gathic is with the sacred beings, 
and his severance (v/£f-aitagih)from the demons and fiends; the 
extent of his wealth is due to members of the community and 
religious feasts (dahm va-sur), and the punishment for the sin 
which he may commit is shame and is invisible. The association 
of him who is Hadha-mathric is with the righteous, and his sever- 
ance from the wicked ; also the extent of his wealth is that which 
may be produced virtuously, and the punishment for the sin he 
shall commit is the goad, or scourge (see Chap. XLIV, 65 n) ; also 
noxious creatures /or the body, and compensating the destitute. 
And the association of him who is Darfik is with Iranians, and his 
severance from foreigners ; also the extent of his wealth is due to 
affairs that it is possible to accomplish lawfully, and the punishment 
for the sin which he shall commit is for the Wztime of a fowl 
(kuk), the day of a demon.' 

1 This information seems to be taken from the first fargar</ of 
the Su</kar Nask (see Bk. IX, Chap. II, 19). The Ahunavair 
(Av. ahuna vairya) is the name of the most sacred formula of 
the Parsis, derived from its second and third words; it is also 
called the Yathi-ahu-vairyd, from its first phrase, and is a declara- 
tory statement in metre, consisting 'of one stanza of three lines, 
containing twenty-one Avesta words, as follows : — 
Yatha ahu vairyd, atha ratm zsh&d-ktd ha£&, 
Vanglwur dazda mananghd .rAyaothananam anghmr mazdai, 
Khshathremia ahurai i, yim drigubyd dzdad vastarem. 
The usual Pahlavi version of this formula explains it as follows: — 
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is the basis of the reckoning of revelation, are three 
metrical lines (gas) ; the first chiefly indicates the 
Gathic lore, the second the Hadha-mSthric lore, and 
the third the Law. 

8. And there have been twenty-one parts 1 of its 
divisions, which are called Nasks : — (9) Seven are 
Gathic, because they are composed for the Gathas, 

' As is the will of the spiritual lord (as is the will of Auharmaarf) so 
should be the priestly master (so virtuous should he be) owing to 
whatsoever are the duties and good works of righteousness (the 
duties and good works should be as virtuous as the will of Auhar- 
mazrf). Whose is the gift of good thought (that is, the reward and 
recompense that good thought gives, it gives also unto him) which, 
among spiritual lords, is the work of Auharmazif (that is, he would 
do that which Auharmaz</ requires) : [there are some who would 
say thus : Whose gift is for good thought (that is, the reward and 
recompense which they give for good thought, they give also unto 
him) ; and there are some who would say thus : Whose gift is 
through good thought (that is, the reward and recompense which 
they give up through good thought, they would also give even 
him); AturpSrf, son of Zaratfirt, said thus: Owing to the gift of 
good thought, among spiritual lords, they recognise a doer of 
deeds]. The dominion for Auharmas^ is his (that is, his dominion 
exists through the advantage that Auharmasa' has maintained) who 
gives allotments (vayagano) to the poor (that is, he would make 
intercession for them).' 

The Avesta text may be translated, according to Haug, as 
follows : — ' As a spiritual lord is desirable, so is a priestly master, 
for the sake of every righteousness, to be a giver of good thoughts 
as to the actions of life towards Mazda ; and the dominion is for 
the lord whom he (Mazda) has given as a protector for the poor.' 

According to Geldner the first two lines refer to Zaratujt, and, 
if we assume that yim is a contraction of yt fm, the Avesta text 
may be translated somewhat as follows : — ' As he is the desirable 
spiritual lord, so is he the priestly master with every right, the pro- 
ducer of the actions of the good thoughts of life towards Mazda. 
The dominion, however, is for Ahura who has given him as a pro- 
tector for the poor.' 

1 See §§ 18, 19. 
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and their names 1 are that of the ritual of the Gathic 
worship, which is the St6d?-yart, with the Surfkar, 
Varrtmansar, Bako, Vartag, Hadokht, and that which 
has made them Gathic 2 , the Spend. 10. And the 
names of the seven Hadha-mSthric are Dam- 
da^, Naaar, Pa^ag, Rado-diaf-aitag, Bark, Ka^ki- 
srdbd, and Vi.rtasp-sastd. 11. And seven are 
Legal, because they are composed for the lawyer 
(daaflk), and their names are those of the legal, and 
those are the Nlka^um, Ganaba-sar-ni^aaf, Huspa- 
ram, Sakaafum, and Vendldaaf, and those which are 
composed for the law with separate dedications, the 
Kitxad&d and Bakan-y&rt. 12. And the sequence 
is SuaHcar, Vant-mansar, Bak6, Damda^, Naafer, 
Pa^ag, Rado-da^-aitag, Barw, Karidsr6bd, Vi-rtasp- 
sasto, Vartag, Altradaaf, Spend, Bakin-yast, Niki- 
dbm, Ganaba-sar-n^aaf, Husparam, Sakaa?um, Ven- 
dlda< Haaftkht, and StcW-yaJt 3 . 

13. In all three divisions all three are/ound; in 
the Gathic are the Hadha-mSthric and Legal, in 
the Hadha-mSthric are the Gathic and Legal, and 
in the Legal are the Gathic and Hadha-mSthric. 

1 For variants of these names, in the order stated in § 12, see 
the notes to the first sections of Chaps. II-XVI, XXI, XXVIII, 
XXXVIII, XLIV-XLVI, which begin the summary description of 
each of the twenty-one Nasks. 

* Referring probably to ' the bestowal of the other Nasks ' men- 
tioned in Chap. XIV, 5. 

* This is the order in which the twenty-one words of the Ahu- 
navair are applied to the twenty-one Nasks, as hinted in § 19 ; 
and, therefore, the order in which they ought to be enumerated. 
Representing the three divisions of the Nasks by G, H, L, re- 
spectively, and the seven Nasks in each division by the ciphers 
i-1, the order of enumeration is as follows: — G 2-4; H 1-7; 
G 5 ; L 6 ; G l; L 7, 1-5 ; G 6, 1. More or less fanciful reasons 
for this dislocation of the divisions are given in §§ 15-17. 
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14. In each separately that which is essentially and 
specially itself is included, and that which is partly 
another and introduced is included ; and the reason 
of it is that in spiritual and worldly existences, and in 
worldly and spiritual existences, and in that which is 
between the two, there are both existences. 

15. The occurrence 3^ the joining of the Vastag 
part of the Gathas on to the last of the Hadha- 
mSthric 1 is because it is written in connection with 
the VLstasp-sastd, the last of the Hadha-mathric. 
16. The reason of the Haafl&kht and Yart being in 
succession to the Vendidaaf, the last of the Law 2 , and 
' the production of the worldly creation 3 ' being between 
the Hadha-mSthric and those spiritual Gathas, is be- 
cause the spiritual existence likewise, which is spiritual 
life (ahv6), is the beginning; and the worldly existence 
is purposed and caused, and a part is preserved (nd^i- 
altS), important for the purpose and intended for 
the spiritual life, the part at the beginning. 1 7. And 
the rejoining of the. end of the Law, which is about 
the Hdm 4 , to the Gathas, which are the beginning, 

1 That is, the placing of G 5 after H 7. 

* That is, the placing of G 6, 1 after L 5. The Vendidirf 
appears to be the last of the truly legal Nasks, as the contents 
of the JTilnAid (see Chap. XIII) appear to have been chiefly 
historical, and those of the Baldn-yart (see Chap. XV) chiefly 
religious. These two Nasks are also placed in a sub-class in § n. 

' This Dahi.rn5~t-sti/f-da<f6 is evidently another name for 
the DamdiW, or ' the creatures produced,' which is placed between 
G 2-4 and H 2-7. 

4 Written Him in Pazand, for Hum; and referring to the white 
H6m, mentioned in Pahl. Vend. XX, 17, 21, and its healing pro- 
perties. It is not absolutely necessary to understand from the 
text that the twentieth farganf was literally the end of the Vendf- 
did in Sasanian times, because Chap. XLIV, 81 is quite as de- 
scriptive of the twenty-second as of the twentieth fargarrf. 
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CHAPTER I, 14-21. 



is a symbol of the existence of the pure influence of 
the Gathic lore upon the first spiritual state — that 
which exists likewise at last — and of the rejunction 
of the worldly existence to the spiritual, because it 
came down from the spiritual to exist at present. 

18. And the reason of the twenty-one-fold partition 
of the three divisions of the reckoning of revelation 
is in the distinction which is evident from their com- 
position; also in the three metrical lines of the 
Ahunavair, which is the basis of the reckoning of 
revelation, there are twenty-one words (mar Ik). 19. 
As the three metrical lines of the Ahunavair, which 
is the basis of the reckoning of revelation, are an 
emblem of the triple division of the reckoning of 
revelation; so the twenty-one words of the three 
lines indicate the twenty-one-fold partition of these 
three divisions ; as it is declared that ' He who is 
the omniscient creator produced a discourse from 
every single word.' 

20. As to the sections of the parts, such as the 
Has and Fargarafe 1 in the Nasks, it is known there 
were one thousand 2 , from the testimony and know- 
ledge of the religion owing to the teaching of Zara- 
turt — whose guardian spirit is reverenced — in the 
country of Iran. 21. And after the devastation 
occurred, owing to the evil-destined and raging 
villain Alexander, there was not so much of them 



1 The term Hi (hS</, Av. haiti) is applied to the chapters of 
the Yasna, and the term Farganf (Av. fra+kereta) to the 
chapters of the Vendfdarf and most of the other Nasks. 

* Combining the information given in the Persian Rivayats with 
that in the Dinkar*/ we find only 905 chapters enumerated, of 
which 180 are said to have been lost, from the philosophical Nasks, 
daring the Greek rule. 
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recovered as would be possible for a high-priest to 
preserve 1 . 22. And that which the saintly (hu- 
fravan/o) Atur-pa^/ 2 , son of Maraspend, achieved 
through their composition and preservation, is known 
so far as the decrees (iako) in the treatises (maafi- 
gan) of the country of Iran are preserved as 
teaching and admonition (pandanS). 

23. After writing of each separate Nask, that is, 
as to what it speaks about more particularly 3 , each 
Nask is accounted for separately, and what is in its 
various Has and Fargarafe comes to be realized* ; 
for in these particulars (maafigan) any ruggedness 
of the auspicious 6 and desirable collection is ex- 
plained. 24. But, first, the class of writing of the 
various Nasks — that is, about what they speak — is 
here written ; the extent of attainment not being 
adapted to their peculiarity of wonderfulness. 



Chapter II. 

1. Homage to the glory of the good religion of 
Mazafe-worship ! 

2. The Suaflcar 6 contains particulars about the 

1 Probably meaning not more than a high-priest could retain in 
his memory. 

8 A supreme high-priest who was prime minister of king Shah- 
puhar II (a.d. 309-3 79). 

* In this eighth book of the Dtnkan/. 

4 In the more detailed statements in the ninth book. 

5 Reading hftjukungun, but it may be khujkunfnS, 'benefi- 
cent,' or ana^ikdn-gun, ' unconfusing.' 

' Corresponding to the first word, yatha, in the Ahunavair, ac- 
cording to the Persian Rivayat of Bahman Pun^yah, which adopts 
the sequence detailed in Chap. I, 1 2. All other Persian Rivayats 
and also the Dint-vi^irkard adopt the sequence G 1-4 ; H 1-7 ; 
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power of the pure glorifying of the first utterance of 
Auharmas*/ 1 , through thinking, speaking, and acting; 
and about abstaining from the law of very evil and 
very disturbing people 2 . 3. Glorifying the obser- 
vances (hunarino) and good works of the good 
religion and of a like nature, as well as their effec- 
tualness ; and condemning the faults and sin of him 
of very evil religion, when all kinds of neglect of the 
spiritual ceremony and of care for the archangel of 
the worldly existence are owing to him 8 ; also much 
information about spiritual matters. 4. It has be- 
come old (kahuni':), and is a witness whose state- 
ment extends even unto the renovation of the 
universe*. 

5. Righteousness is perfect excellence 5 . 

G 5, 7; L6, 7, 1, 3, a, 4, 5; G 6. Like most of the names of the 
Nasks, Sfl</kar is an adjective, meaning ' causing benefit, or act- 
ing beneficially;' it is corrupted into Studgar, or Istudgar, in the 
Rivayats and Dv. For a detailed account of the contents of each 
of its twenty-two fargan/s see Bk. IX, Chaps. II-XXIII. 

1 The Ahunavair, or Yatha ahu vairy6, which Aflharmazrf 
recited before the creation in order to confound Aharman (see Bd. 
I, 3i, 33). This clause refers chiefly to the first fargarrf of the 
SCWkar (see Bk. IX, Chap. II). 

* Referring to Bk. IX, Chaps. V, IX, X, &c. 

* See Bk. IX, Chap. IX. * See Bk. IX, Chap. XXIII, 7. 

* The text is aharayih ds&dih pahlum ait6, the Pahl. equiva- 
lent of the Av. ashem vohu vahutem astl, 'righteousness is the 
best good/ the first metrical line of the Ashem-vohu formula, with 
which it is usual to conclude forms of prayer and religious writings. 
It is here used to conclude the account of each of the twenty-one 
Nasks, and twice over at the end of the last one, so that it occurs 
twenty-two times in this eighth Book. In the ninth Book it con- 
cludes the account of each fargarrf of the three Nasks detailed, and 
is written twice at the end of the second Nask, and twice at the end 
of the Book; so that it occurs in three series of 23, 34, and 34 
repetitions, respectively, in the ninth Book. As the formula, 
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Chapter III. 

i. The Varstminsar 1 contains particulars about 
the birth of Zaraturt, his attaining the religion 2 , and 
whatever is on the same subject 3 . 2. A notice 
(numla?) of the priestliness, discipleship, spiritual 
lordship, priestly authority, and steadfastness which 
are in his original more concise words of the Gathas 4 . 
3. The explanation (zand) of the statements about 
everything and also the good arrangement (khu.y- 
raafako) are such as that which one speaks of thus : 
— ' It is the Varctmansar which has given forth an 
exposition upon everything.' 4. So that, in the 
Vanrtmansar, something is said about everything that 
is mentioned in the Gathas. 

5. Of righteousness the excellence is perfect. 

which is thus repeated, consists of four words, it is capable of 
1x2x3x4 = 24 permutations in the order of its words ; and it 
appears as if the author intended that each of the four series of 
repetitions of the formula, contained in the two Books, should give 
all these permutations successively; and, with the exception of a 
few deviations (chiefly in the first two series, and probably due to 
the errors of copyists), he has maintained this fancjful peculiarity 
throughout. The English translations of the formula have been 
varied, so as to preserve this peculiarity to some extent, but it has 
not been found possible to differentiate the whole of the twenty- 
four permutations. 

1 Corresponding to the second word, ah ft, in the Ahunavair, 
according to B. P. Riv. ; but it is the third Nask in other Riviyats. 
Varjlminsar means 'used as spells, or employed as liturgy,' and 
is often corrupted into Vahut-minthrah in the Riviyats. For a 
detailed account of the contents of each of its twenty-three fargarrfs 
see Bk. IX, Chaps. XXIV-XLVI. 

* See Bk. IX, Chap. XXIV. 

9 This final phrase is often used for unspecified details, and may 
be considered as equivalent to el caetera. 

* See Bk. IX, Chap. XXV. 
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Chapter IV. 

i. The BakS 1 contains particulars about the divi- 
sion of the recital of the first saying of revelation 2 , 
the first creature 8 in that saying, the first occurrence 
of it, the adaptation of the creature, and the greatness 
of that saying which is incorporating the creature, 
owing thereto ; also, especially, the intermingling 
of thought (m&d)* with it. 2. Very comprehensive 
knowledge about everything, each separately its 
own offspring, and many an appendage as much 
connected with it as that which is said concerning 
the Bako 5 , that 'the Bako of the community (dah- 
man) is heard where it is spoken for the community,' 
that is, whoever shall do this good work, for him 
this good work will be done. 

3. Righteousness is perfect excellence. 



Chapter V. 
1. Amid the Damda*/ 6 are particulars about the 
maintenance of action and the production of the 

1 Corresponding to the third word, vairyd, in the Ahunavair, 
according to B. P. Riv. ; but it is the fourth Nask in other Riva- 
yats. BakS means 'subdivision, or apportionment,' and is written 
Bagb, or Bagh-ast, in the Rivayats. For a detailed account of the 
contents of each of its twenty-two farganfs see Bk. IX, Chaps. 
XLVII-LXVIII. 

* The Ahunavair (see Chap. II, 2 and Bk. IX, Chap. XLVII, 3). 

* The Ahfl, or ' spiritual lord,' who is the first creature mentioned 
in the Ahunavair (see Bk. IX, Chap. XLVII, 4). 

* Av. maiti, P4z. mit in Bk. IX, Chap. XLVII, 5,' the Av. 
manas of Yas. XIX, 29 (Sp.). 

° This section is an extreme condensation of the contents of 
Bk. IX, Chaps. XLVIII-LXVIII. 

* Corresponding to the fourth word, athi, in the Ahunavair, 
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beneficial creatures. 2. First, as to the spiritual 
existence, and how much and how is the mainten- 
ance in the spiritual existence ; and the production of 
the worldly existence therefrom, qualified and con- 
structed for descending (fit6afan6) into the combat 
with the destroyer, and accomplishing the associated 
necessity for the end and circumvention (garang) 
of destructiveness. 

3. The manner and species of the creation of the 
creatures ; also their material existence, aid the char- 
acter and use of the races and species ; and whatever 
is on the same subject. 4. The reason for their 
creation, and for their perfection at last. 5. About 
the adversity, injury, and misery of those creatures, 
and their secret (nihdnQ) resources and means 
of attacking and annihilating them; with the pre- 
servation or disablement (ap^fcarlnlafanS) of the 
creatures thereby 1 . 

6. Of righteousness the excellence is perfect ex- 
cellence. 



according to B. P. Riv. ; but it is the fifth Nask in other Rivayats. 
Dimdarf means 'the creatures produced,' and it is called Dvaz- 
dah-hamast (or hum&st) in the Rivayats, which also state that it 
contained thirty-two kardah, or subdivisions. No further particulars 
of this and the subsequent Nasks are given by the Dfnkan/, 
beyond the contents of this eighth Book. 

1 So far as this brief account of the Damdarf goes, it corresponds 
very well with much of the contents of the Bundahi*. Za</-sparam, 
in his Selections, IX, 1, 16, also quotes the Damda</ as the 
authority for certain details contained in the Bundahish, which 
work must therefore be considered as derived from this Nask. It 
is very probable, however, that the Nask contained much more 
information than is here hinted, because the author's usual plan, in 
these brief summaries, is evidently to confine his remarks to a few 
of the details near the beginning of each Nask. 
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Chapter VI. 

i. On account of the Zand of the Ni^ar 1 not 
reaching us, the Avesta is retained, for teaching, 
recital, and ceremony, because it has come unto us 
with authority. 

2. Of righteousness the excellence is perfect ex- 
cellence. 

Chapter VII. 

i. The P&^ag 2 contains particulars about law- 
fully slaughtering a sheep, for the ceremonial of 
fires, waters, and hdly-water, in aid of a season- 
festival 3 of the Masafa-worshippers ; besides this, 
namely, in what are the skill, and the means for 
selection, of a man for such work, and the for- 
mula (nirang) of the ceremony. 2. And this, 
namely, from which limb of the sheep species is the 

1 Corresponding to the fifth word, ratuj, in the Ahunavair, 
according to B. P. Riv. ; but it is the sixth Nask in other Rivayats. 
Owing to its Zand, or Pahlavi version, having been lost, the author 
does not undertake to describe its contents ; but the Rivayats state 
that it consisted of thirty -five jurat, or compilations, about astronomy 
and astrology. The traditional name Na</ar, or Na<rur, is pro- 
bably a misreading; as Vakhtar (for Vakhttar), 'more destined,' 
and Vakhtvar, ' fate-bringing,' would be more intelligible readings 
of the same letters. 

* Corresponding to the sixth word, asha</, in the Ahunavair, 
according to B. P. Riv.; but it is the seventh Nask in other 
Rivayats. Pa^ag probably means ' cooking,' with reference to the 
preparations for the sacred feasts ; it is called Pa^am, Pa£am, or 
Pazun in the Rivayats, which also state that it contained twenty- 
two kardah, or subdivisions. 

* The six Gihanbars or season-festivals are held on the five days 
ending, respectively, with the 45th, 105th, 180th, 210th, 290th, and 
365th days of the Parsi year (see Sis. XVIII, 3 n). 
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share of the fires and waters to be taken 1 , and how 
is the preparation which is to be carried on, and with 
what Avesta. 3. And whatever is about a season- 
festival; where the appointed place is, when one 
celebrates it, and when it has fully elapsed ; the 
assembly of the season-festival, and the donation for 
the feast ; where and when the celebration is possible, 
in what proportion the provisions are to be given 
out, and when to be prepared and divided ; where its 
advantage is, and what benefit there is from it to the 
good creations both spiritually and materially. 

4. And this, namely, what skill is more suitable 
for the sacerdotal (rad-pisa.g) leadership and other 
priestly authority (ra^lh) each separately. 5. About 
the business of the sacerdotal leadership, where it is 
owing to having appointed the place and having 
gone forth to the assembly of the Mastffa-worshippers, 
and when they are to be made aware that that 
assembly is more particularly for the arrangement of 
renunciation of vice and retribution for sin ; the 
needful supply of things for the feast ; the selection 
of the men for the Z6ti duty and Rasp! duty before 
the day 2 ; the Z6tis, Raspts, and others who put in 
action the work for the preparation and giving of the 
portions; and the cleansing of the body-clothing. 
6. As to the selection tf/"the president (pex-gas) of 
the feast there is this, namely, what ability is re- 
quisite for that presidentship. 7. The allotment of 
the portions, and giving them sooner to those who 
are sooner in need of them. 8. Scoffing before 

1 The heart for the fires, and the fore-legs for the waters, accord- 
ing to Sis. XI, 4. 

1 The Zoti is the chief officiating priest in the ceremonial, and 
the Raspi is the assistant priest. 
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priestly authorities, who are great and good, and 
when they do not give a portion to the authorities 
are cases when the season-festivals are not to be con- 
sidered as celebrated. 9. This, too, that the Z6tis 
and Raspls are for the Zdti duty and Rasp! duty, 
and the other priestly authorities for the control of 
sin and computation (i»ar) of the portions ; and 
more on the same subject. 

10. About the rotation of the day-watches (gas), 
days, months, and seasons of the year — which are 
when it is summer and winter — and the appearances 
(sahljno) therein which are owing to the motion of 
the constellations 1 . 11. Where the coming of the 
righteous guardian spirits (fravahar) into the 
worldly existence occurs, in those ten days which 
are the end of the winter and termination of the 
year, because the five Gathic days 2 , among them, 
are for that purpose; the cessation of that same, as 
well as its continuance. 1 2. The great needfulness 
of the guardian spirits of the righteous in the cere- 
monial and obeisance of those ten days, and their 
abundant gratification therefrom; their vexation from 

1 That is, the apparent motions of the akhtaran, or signs of the 
zodiac. 

* The five supplementary days, named after the five Gathas, which 
are added to the twelfth month of thirty days to complete the 365 days 
of the year. They are also called fra var<?ikan, or ' those devoted 
to the Fravan/s,' or Fravashis, the guardian spirits, or prototypes, 
of created beings, who are supposed to revisit their old haunts on 
earth during those days. The last five days of the twelfth month 
are also considered a part of the same festival of ten days, which 
would have terminated at the vernal equinox, as indicated in the 
text, about a. d. 1000 if the ordinary receding calendar of the 
Iranian Parsis were used ; but it seems probable, from Bd. XXV, 
that the calendar in those times was fixed for the new year to begin 
at the vernal equinox. 

[37] C 
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want of welcome and want of obeisance ; and their 
ascent from the worldly existences. 1 3. The extreme 
importance (fr£z>Sanikih) of liberality and bounty 
at that season ; and the proper duty of the priestly 
authority of a district (shatrd) in assisting and in- 
terceding for the poor, for the sake of teaching, 
from the days devoted to the guardian spirits, /red- 
actions among those having guardian spirits. 

14. About the period for taking medicinal plants, 
and whatever is on the same subject. 15. About 
where there is a household, village, communal, or 
provincial petitioning for the royal chastisement of 
sins affecting the soul, each separately; and for 
whom is the atonement. 16. About the advantage 
owing to disposal of sin and infliction of chastise- 
ment, and the harm owing to not disposing of sin 
and neglecting the chastisement inflicted. 

17. About the first thirty-three chieftainships 
(radfth), around and concealed ; that is, which and 
how many are spiritual, and how many worldly; and 
which is the second, and which the third, of the 
spiritual and worldly existences. 18. About the ad- 
mirableness and great meritoriousness of public ob- 
servances, and the awfulness and grievous sinfulness 
of apostasy. 19. And also this, that is, when any 
one is doubtful, through apostasy, which is the law 
from the sacred beings in elucidation, and which of 
the sacred beings is to be entreated for assistance. 
20. About this, namely, for which of the women 
the bringing of a handful of anything, from the pro- 
perty of her husband, to be given away is allowable, 
in what proportion, and how, and for whom ; and 
for whom, when she gives it away, it is allowable 
for the husband to bring it back. 
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21. About this, namely, when summer comes on, 
where does winter run to ; and when winter comes 
on, where does summer go to ? 22. About the 
amount of disaster * that has passed by in one cen- 
tury, and the duration of its passing; everything 
which is connected with the disaster, and whatever 
is on the same subject 23. Where and how many 
months are of such a kind 2 , and how many of such 
a kind 2 ; as well as the religious names of the twelve 
months, and the reason of the name of each one of 
them, that is, to which of the sacred beings, in the 
ceremonial, each one of these twelve months is pre- 
dominantly appertaining ; so also of the thirty days 
which are in every month, and so also of the five 
Gathas in every year — that is, the five Gathic days 
at the end of the year 3 — all the sacred beings to 
whom they are appertaining, and when the righteous 
guardian spirits (ardfat ira.va.rd6) are reverenced. 

24. Righteousness is perfect excellence. 



Chapter VIII. 

1. The Raafo-da^-altag 4 contains particulars about 
the religious and important customs and laws to be 

1 Paz. v6ighn. 

1 Reading h am g An in both places; but the two words may be 
hamlnd, 'summer,' and k ham in 6, 'wet weather.' 

' The five supplementary days mentioned in § 11. 

4 Corresponding to the seventh word, k\d, in the Ahunavair, 
according to B. P. Riv. ; but it is the eighth Nask in other Riva- 
yats. Ra<ro-da</-aitag means ' concerning the habits of a priestly 
master,' which is a fair description of the contents of this Nask, but 
it is misread Ratiutai, or Raturtaid, in the Rivayats, which also 
state that it contained originally fifty kardah, or subdivisions, of 
which only thirteen were recovered after the time of Alexander. 

C 2 
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enforced. 2. The reason of the worthiness and 
superexcellence in a sacerdotal leader, and his pos- 
session of a portion of the other authority (patlh) 
of 'a ruler also ; that is, how worthiness is to be dis- 
tinguished from unworthiness, and superexcellence 
from unworthiness, in him, namely, in the priestly 
chieftainship (raafth) of Khvaniras 1 and the other 
regions, each separately, the first which stood aloof 
from the Mazda-worshippers. 

3. About the demonstration and notification of the 
sitting together of the archangels, the ritual and 
appliances in the ceremonial of the sacred beings, 
the position and business of the Zdtis and Raspis 2 
in a ceremonial, and also all the business of the 
leaders in their duty, each separately and originally 3 . 
4. The greatness of the helpfulness (vigid&.r- 
dahi^nlh) in good works, the kinds of helpfulness, 
and the proximity of Auharmazaf to the thoughts, 
words, and deeds of the embodied existence. 

5. The excellence of righteousness is perfect. 



Chapter IX. 



1. The Bar is* contains particulars about the in- 
vigorating power, truth, and generosity of the many 

1 Av. Zfoaniratha, the central region of the earth, containing 
the countries best known to the Iranians, around which the other 
six smaller regions were supposed to be arranged. 

4 See Chap. VII, 5. » Or « fundamentally ' (va/ bun). 

* Corresponding to the eighth word, haH, in the Ahunavair, 
according to B. P. Riv. ; but it is the ninth Nask in other Rivayats. 
Barix, or Bartr, means 'splendid, sublime;' and the Rivayats 
state that it contained originally sixty kardah, or subdivisions, of 
which only twelve were recovered after the time of Alexander. 
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capabilities of instinctive and acquired wisdom. 2. 
And also the ill-advisedness of falsity, stinginess 1 , 
and ignorance ; and the many defects which are 
fraternizing with the opponent of capabilities. 3. 
The blessing and cursing, the good will and ill-will 
of the good ritual and evil ritual, the good state- 
ments and evil statements of Vohuman, Spendarma^, 
Srdsh, Ahartrvang 2 , and many other sacred beings, 
and of evil thought, lust, wrath, unrighteousness 3 , 
and many other demons ; and whatever is on the 
same subject. 

4. The destiny, nature, desire, religion, habit, 
learning, business, and diligence of the period, and 
whatever is on the same subject, as regards sove- 
reignty, government, priestly authority, justice, and 
mediation. 5. The union, peace, and promise-keep- 
ing, and whatever is on the same subject. 6. The 
law and custom, good works and sin, good repute 
and evil repute, righteousness and wickedness, and 
whatever is on the same subject. 7. The modesty 
and pomp, glory and penance (srdshlklh)*, and 
whatever is on the same subject. 8. The connec- 

1 Pux, the demon of misers in Bd. XXVIII, 28. 

* These four angels are personifications of Av. vohu man 6, 
'good thought,' spenta armaiti;, 'bountiful devotion,' sraoshd, 
'the obedient one,' and ashi* vanguhi, 'good rectitude.' 

' These four demoniacal propensities are here mentioned as the 
opponents of the foregoing four angels. Akdman6 and Aeshm, 
the first and third, are the recognised opponents of Vohuman and 
Srdsh, respectively (see Bd. XXX, 29). Varend, the second, is 
considered a demon (see Bd. XXVIII, 25), and is mentioned in the 
Dinkarrf, book VI, as opposing the angel Arrf or Ahartrvang (see 
Dd. XCIV, 2) ; here he evidently opposes another female angel, 
Spendarmarf, while Ahartrvang or Ashi is opposed by her simple 
negation, Anahar. 

4 Av. sraoshya, see Pahl. Vend. XIII, 9. 
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tion through ownership, subordination, service, and 
religion, and whatever is on the same subject. 9. 
The suitability and unsuitability, friendship and 
enmity, and whatever is on the same subject. 10. 
The handsomeness and ugliness, youth and decrepi- 
tude, opulence and destitution, happiness and misery, 
and whatever is on the same subject. 11. The 
strength in races and species ^/"things, and whatever 
is on the same subject 12. The learning, solving 
of questions, complete virtue, and whatever is on the 
same subject. 13. The hunger 1 and thirst, and 
their remedy, and whatever is on the same subject. 
14. The delirium and death, and their expediency, 
and whatever is on the same subject. 15. The 
primitive state and tendency of things, precedence 
and sequence, and whatever is on the same subject. 
16. The acceptableness and unacceptableness, grati- 
fication and afiflictiveness 8 , and whatever is on the 
same subject. 1 7. The mightiness (taklklh), loqua- 
city, sociality, and whatever is on the same subject 
18. The understanding and mind ; the body and 
soul ; the heaven, hell, and future existence ; and 
whatever is on the same subject 19. The omnis- 
cience of the creator Auharmastff, and all goodness 
of like motive, the life and glory of a righteous man, 
and whatever is on the same subject 8 . 

20. And many other arrangements of the creator, 
through propagation of statements, preparation of 
sovereignty, maintenance of the body, and preserva- 

1 Supposing that suko stands for sud. 

* Reading bSshint</£rfh which is more probable than the 
bSsrufst nf d&\\ h, ' curativeness,' of the MS. 

* All the details in §§ 5-19 are to be read in connection with 
' the period' mentioned in § 4. 
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tion of the soul ; a statement adapted to that which 
one mentions thus : ' Truly-spoken statements are 
the Bark, Karklsr6bd, and Vi*tasp-sast6.' 

21. The excellence 0/" righteousness is perfect. 



Chapter X. 



1. The Ka^klsrdbd 1 contains particulars about 
the explanation of the ceremonial and ritual of the 
sacred beings, through what arises its conversion 
into demon-worship, and information as to cleanness 
and uncleanness. 2. The preparations and precau- 
tions for the Yarts 2 ; the tokens and signs of the 
overflowing and evil owing to the demons at various 
times, and the cause of their exhaustion and the 
final victory of the sacred beings. 3. Then the 
exalting chants of every kind, which Auharmas*/ 
taught to Zaraturt, are called the teaching (sastd) of 
the spirits. 

4. Excellence that is perfect is righteousness. 



Chapter XL 
1. The Vi$t4sp-sast6 s is about particulars of 

1 Corresponding to the ninth word, vangh<;uj, in the Ahunavair, 
according to B. P. Riv. ; but it is the tenth Nask in other Rivayats. 
Ka.rkisr6bd may perhaps mean 'with happy, or comfortable, 
statements,' and is corrupted into Kajsr6b, K&rkasfrah, or Kaf- 
kantz, in the Rivayats, which also state that it contained originally 
sixty kardah, or subdivisions, of which only fifteen were recovered 
after the time of Alexander. 

* The minor ceremonies. 

5 Corresponding to the tenth word, dazda, in the Ahunavair, 
according to B. P. Riv.; but it is the eleventh Nask in other Rivd- 
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every kind relating to Kal -Virtasp 1 ; the temper, 
character, demeanour, knowledge, learning, and law 
for sovereignty; the government of the creatures, 
and the advancement of the will of the sacred beings 
requisite for it. 

2. The creator Auharmazaf sends the archangels 2 
on to Kai-Virtasp as evidence about Auharma^, 
and a reminder of Spttaman Zaraturt, of the pure 
goodness of the Mazafa-worshipping religion, and of 
the command for the ruler Virtasp, as to its triumph, 
on accepting the religion from Zaraturt. 3. The 
visible coming of the archangels to the metropolis, 
and, secondly, their domestication (handyman! h) at 
the residence of Virtasp and his companions ; the 
envoys' explanation of AuharmasaPs message to 
VLrtasp, and the accepting of the Mazafa-worshipping 
religion by the obedient king Virtasp. 

4. The outpouring (sartnf*/an&) of Aiyasp the 
Khy6n 3 , by the demon of wrath, for war with Virtasp 

yats. Vijtasp-sast6 means 'the instruction of Vlrt&sp,' and is 
corrupted into VLrtasp-shah, VLrtaspad, or Vwtisp, in the Rivayats, 
which also state that it contained originally sixty kardah, or jurat, 
of which only ten, or eight, were recovered after the time of 
Alexander. The last number refers, no doubt, to the eight far- 
garrfs still extant under the corrupt name VLrtasp Yart, which 
probably consist of fragments of the Avesta text of this Nask ; but 
in comparing that text with this description it must be remembered 
that the author is describing the contents of the Pahlavi version 
which would contain much commentary. 

1 The king of Iran in the time of Zaratdrt, who accepted the 
Ma»<fa- worshipping religion; the last king of the old history 
derived from the Avesta (see Chap. XIII, 15, 16). 

* Compare Vwt&sp Yt. 40. 

" The * deadly Hvyzom Ar<#arf-aspa ' of Yt. IX, 30, XVII, 50, 
whom Kavi Vfatispa prayed to be delivered from. According to 
the Yarfkdr-i Zarirdn, Ar^isp, king of the Khydns, made war upon 
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and disturbance of ZaratUrt ; the arrangements and 
movements of king Virtisp for that war, and what- 
ever is on the same subject. 

5. Excellence that is perfect is righteousness. 



Chapter XII. 

1. The Avesta and commentary of the Vastag 1 
have not reached us through any high-priest. 

2. Excellence that is perfect is righteousness. 



Chapter XIII. 



1. The A'itradiaf 2 contains particulars about the 
race of mankind ; how the formation of the first 

VirtSsp on account of the tatter's conversion to Mazda-worship, 
and was defeated with great difficulty in a most desperate battle 
which is also described in the Sh&hn&mah. Whether the Khy6ns 
were the Chionitae of later times is uncertain. 

1 Corresponding to the eleventh word, mananghd, in the 
Ahunavair, according to B. P. Riv. ; but it is the twelfth Nask in 
other Rivayats. The name of this Nask is very uncertain ; in five 
occurrences of the word the first letter is omitted once and may 
once be the conjunction ' and,' and the last syllable is also omitted 
once ; the B. P. Riv. calls it Did, by omitting the first and last 
letters and varying the reading of the rest, and the other Rivayats 
call it "//art or 'Hart. They also state that it contained twenty- 
two kardah, or fargarrfs, in six divisions treating of various religious 
and worldly duties, as detailed in the translations in the latter part 
of this volume. 

* Corresponding to the twelfth word, jAyaothananSm, in the 
Ahunavair, according to B. P. Riv. ; but it is the fourteenth Nask 
in other Rivayats. A'itradaV means ' the races produced,' a name 
of the same form as Damda*/, but it is read ATidrart, Alrart, or 
Girart in the Rivayats, which also state that it contained twenty- 
two kardah, or subdivisions. 
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man, Gaydmaraf 1 , by Abharmazd was for the mani- 
festation of the bodily form (kerpih) ; and in what 
manner the first couple, Mashya and Mashy6! 2 , 
arose. 2. About their progeny and lineage during 
the entire progress of mankind in the central region 
of Khvanlras 3 , and the distribution from them into 
the six* regions which are around Khvaniras. 3. 
The various races, which are specially enumerated, 
were ordered to disperse by the attracting or banish- 
ing command of the creator, to each separate race, 
as to the place where It went to ; and whose life and 
soul (n is man) are appointed from yonder world. 
4. Also the original description of their descent 
into the various regions, of those, too, who are 
on the frontiers of Khvantras, and those who also 
made their habitation in the intermediate places ; 
and the customs of each one of the species of 
mankind which was produced among the original 
races. 

5. The original establishment of law and custom ; 
that of village superintendence (dihankinth) 8 , for 
the cultivation and nourishment of the world, based 
upon the traditional early law (vasarld? p&sd&dd) ; 
and that of monarchy, for the protection and govern- 

1 The original human being who was created as the source 
whence mankind were to spring, in the same way as ' the sole- 
created ox ' was to be the origin of all other animals (see Bd. Ill, 
14. 17, 19-23. IV. *> XV, 1,31). 

a Literally ' man and woman,' here written masy6 va-masya6i. 
The mode of their origin from Gay6mar</ and the development of 
man upon the earth are detailed in Bd. XV. 

' See Chap. VIII, 2. 

* The MS. has ' seven ' by mistake. 

8 A more probable reading than gehanak&nfhin the sense of 
' colonization/ 
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ment0/ r the creatures, upon Hdshang the Pe\sdadTian 1 . 

6. A report of the lineage of Hdshang, who was the 
first, and Takhm6-rup6 2 who was the second ruler 
of the seven regions ; and an enumeration of reports 
of lineage from the original creation even unto Yim s . 

7. A report of the lineage of Yim, the third ruler of 
the seven regions ; information as to his period, and 
the progress (sa£i.yn6) of time from the original 
creation till the end of the reign of Yim. 

8. A report of the ill-informed evil ruler of the 
seven regions, Dahik 4 ; his lineage back to Tdz 6 , the 
brother of Hdshang and father of the T^dks 
{A rods) ; information as to him and his period, the 
progress of time from the end of the good reign of 
Yim till the end of the evil reign of Dahik, and the 
lineage from Yim as far as Fredftm 8 . 

1 This 'H6shang of the early law,' Av. Haoshyangh6 para- 
dhat6, is considered to have been the great-grandson of Mashya 
and first monarch of the world, being the founder of the P& darfian 
dynasty (see Bd. XV, 28, XXXI, 1, XXXIV, 3, 4). 

9 Here written Takhm6-rfpd, Av. Takhmd-urupa; the great- 
grandson and successor of Hdshang (see Bd. XXXI, 2, 3, XXXIV, 4). 

* Av. Yim6 khshaStd, the GamshSd of the Shahnamah; the 
brother and successor of Takhm6-rup6 (see Bd. XXXI, 3-5, 
XXXIV, 4). 

* Also called Az-i Dahik, Av. aim dahakd, 'destructive ser- 
pent,' a name applied to a foreign dynasty, considered as a single 
king who conquered Yim and succeeded him, being traditionally 
his third cousin once removed (see Bd. XXXI, 5, 6, XXXIV, 5). 
Further details are given in Bk. IX, Chap. XXI, 1-13. Dahak was 
the last ruler of all the seven regions, excepting Kat-t)s. 

8 See Bd. XV, 26-28. 

* Av. ThraStaond, son of Ath wy6, and, traditionally, the ninth 
in descent from Yim (see Bd. XXXI, 7, 8) ; nine generations being 
assumed necessary to allow for the thousand years' reign of the 
Dahak dynasty which he put an end to. His rule was confined to 
the central region of Khvanfras. 
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9. A report of Freafun, the ruler of Khvanlras ; 
as to the smiting of Dahak, the conquering of the 
country of Mizendaran 1 , and the allotment of 
Khvanlras among his three sons, Salm, Ttig, and 
AtrLfc 2 ; their union with the daughters of P4t-sr6bd s , 
king of the Arabs and descendant of Tds, and the 
lineage and report of them, each separately. 10. 
The reign of Manuj^ihar of Iran, descendant (nap 8) 
of Airl& 11. The expiating* monarch Fr&slydv of 
Turin, and Auzdbd 6 the Tumaspian, monarch of 
Iran. 

12. The descendant of Manuafthar, Kavl-Kava^, 
who was progenitor of the Kayans and ruler of 
Iran; and the expiating ruler Keresasp*. 13. Kal- 
Us, grandson' of Kzv&d, ruler and maintainer of 
royalty (kat-dano) in the seven regions. 14. Kai- 
Khusr61 who was son of Slyivakhsh 8 and ruler of 



1 The land on the southern coast of the Caspian belonging to 
the M&zainya daSva (demons, or idolators) of the Avesta. 

2 The last of whom was slain by his brothers, and was avenged 
by his descendant ManuivWhar (see Bd. XXXI, 9-12). 

* Possibly the celebrated individual of that name who is men- 
tioned, in Pahl. Vend. XX, 4, as an instance of opulence. The 
Shahnamah speaks only of the three daughters of the king of 
Yam an. 

4 Or 'plundering;' but Tu^-h6m6nd here, and Tu^avand in 
§ 12, may perhaps mean 'descended from Tu^,' as Frasiy<fo was 
the sixth in descent from T&g (see Bd. XXXI, 14). 

8 Said to have been a great-grandson of ManujJthar (see Bd. 
XXXI, 23). 

* Probably the hero who was sixth in descent from Tu^, and 
third cousin of Frasfy<fo (see Bk. IX, Chap. XV; Bd. XXXI, 14, 
26, 27); though placed by Firdausf as a king Garshasp preceding 
Kal-Qubad. 

7 As appears from Bd. XXXI, 25. 

* The son of Kaf-tTs, who did not become king. 
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Khvanlras. 15. And a special report of many par- 
ticulars of the races of Iran, Turin, and Salman 1 , 
even unto the ruler Kal - Ldharasp 2 and the 
monarch Kai-Vfotasp 3 . 16. The prophet (vakh- 
shvar) of the Mazda-worshipping religion, Zaraturt 
the Spitaman, and the progress of time from the 
beginning of the reign of Fr&/un till the coming of 
Zarat&rt to conference with Aiiharmazd*. 

17. And many races and statements, onwards 
from that time, are enumerated in the same Nask as 
having existed, and are characterized by it for exist- 
ence, such as the Sasanians — whom it reckons as 
the well-created — and their sovereignty. 18. In the 
race of ManH&£ihar, Nddar 6 , Y6^k6 Fryan6 8 , and 



1 The people of the Airya, Tuirya, and Sairima provinces, men- 
tioned in Yt. XIII, 143. 

* Fifth in descent from Kavf-Kava</, and third cousin once re- 
moved of his predecessor Kaf-Khusr6t (see Bd. XXXI, 25, 28). 

5 Son of Kai-Ldharasp (see Bd. XXXI, 29). 

* The historical legends contained in the Avesta end with the 
sons of king Virtasp, and other contemporaries of Zaratujt ; not a 
word being said of any succeeding monarch. Similarly, Bd. XXXI 
and this historical Nask fail to carry on the details of the royal line 
beyond Virtisp ; ignoring the Achsemenians, Alexander, and the 
Ajkanians, they leap over an evident gap in history (very in- 
sufficiently bridged in the more modern chapter, Bd. XXXIV) to 
the Sasanians. This gap, between Avesta legends and the later 
undoubted Persian history, is a very weak point in the continuity 
of the two periods. And as the mode of bridging over this gap in 
Bd. XXXIV occurs in a chapter ' on the computation of years of 
the Arabs ' (see S. B. E. vol. v, p. xxxvii) it must be considered as 
more of an Arab than a Persian contribution to history. 

' Av. Naotara; a son of MSnuj^ihar (see Bd. XXXI, 13, 23, 
XXXIII, 5). 

' Doubtful ; if the second name be a patronymic, the combina- 
tion suggests the Y6i*t6 yd FrySnanSm of Yt. V, 81, XIII, 120, 
regarding whom the tale of Y6.rt-t Fryano is told. No son of 
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Namun, son of Spend-she*/ 1 , is included the father 
of Avarethrabau 2 , At&r-p&d son of Maraspend ; 
and its existence, even then, remains for the future. 
19. Also about the many qualities of capability and 
glory of the selfsame sovereignty, which are pro- 
moting the renovation of the universe destined for 
the races ; and its fortune and splendour which are 
shed upon the race, and are not severed from it till 
the renovation 8 . 

20. About the original knowledge of the profes- 
sions, care, and industry of the period ; the great 
acquaintance of mankind with the putting aside of 
injury from the adversary, the preservation of the 
body, and the deliverance of the soul ; the govern- 

N6</ar with a corresponding name is known, so that we are not 
dealing with a complete pedigree. 

1 Probably intended for Spend-da</, and we should perhaps read 
' Vohuman6, son of Spend-da</,' whose reign is celebrated as the 
silver age in Byt. II, 17 (see also Bd. XXXI, 29, XXXIV, 8). 

* This name, or surname, is given in Pazand, and is also to be 
found in Yt. XIII, 106, as follows: 'we reverence the guardian 
spirit of the righteous Avarethrabou, son of Rlrtare-vagha»/.' If 
the latter epithet were a surname of AxUr-pkd, the famous prime 
minister of Shahpuhar II, as the text intimates, we must conclude 
that the former epithet was a surname of his only son, Zaratujt, 
mentioned in his Pandnamak. These surnames, and others of 
their time, might have been easily interpolated in the long list of 
uncouth names included in the Fravarrfin Yart, when the Avesta 
books were revised during the reign of Shahpuhar II, and the 
Nasks were ' reckoned,' as stated in the fourth book of the Dinkarrf 
(see Haug's Essay on Pahlavi, pp. 146, 152). 

' §§ I 7 _I 9 re f er to tex * which must have been written either in 
the time of Shahpuhar II, or at some later period during Sasanian 
rule. Whereas §§ 1-16 are descriptive of an older record which, 
though consistent with the extant Avesta texts, could not have been 
compiled from them alone. And § 20 describes text that might 
have been written at any time. 
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merit necessary for the world, even before the coming 
of Zaratu.rt by order of the creator ; the bringing 
of the word 1 from the sacred beings, and all occur- 
rences to the leaders of religion at various times ; 
and whatever is on the same subjects. 
21. Perfect righteousness is excellence. 



Chapter XIV, 



1. The Spend 2 contains particulars about the 
origin and combination of the material existence, 
guardian spirit, and soul (nisman) of Zaratujt ; how 
the creation of each one occurred in the spiritual 
existence, and in what mode it was produced for the 
worldly existence; how their connection with the 
parents arose, the coming of the parents together, 
the combination in the mother, and the birth from 
the mother ; and whatever is on the same subject. 
2. Also about the arrival of both spirits, the good 
one for developing, and the evil one for destroying ; 
the victory of the good spirit, and the rearing of 
Zaratujt 

3. His attainment on maturity, at thirty years of 
age, to a conference with Auhanna?^; and the 



1 Reading vakhsh in the same Avesta sense as in vakhshvar, 
' a prophet ; ' it may, however, mean ' gain, fortune, gifts.' A simi- 
larly-written word, v£y£, 'air, breath,' is used in Sg. XIII, 7 to 
translate the « Spirit ' of God in Gen. i. 2. 

* Corresponding to the thirteenth word, angh*uj, in the Ahun- 
avair, according to B. P. Riv. ; and it is the thirteenth Nask in all 
Rivtyats. Spend means 'beneficent, or bounteous,' and is written 
Sfend, or Spentah, in the Rivayats, which also state that it con- 
tained sixty kardah, or subdivisions. 
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occurrence of seven conferences in ten years. 4. 
Many marvels, owing to him, are published therein, 
just as there are some which, collected and selected, 
are noticed by the Dlnkaraf manuscript \ 

5. In seven sections (burinS), such as are called 
Spend, are the seven enquiries, in each instance a 
single enquiry; and the bestowal of the other Nasks, 
in these seven enquiries, was through speaking out 
in each one of the places of conference. 6. About 
the various enquiries, the period of the sitting and 
rising on each occasion, the nature of the sitting of 
the archangels, the coming forward of Zaraturt to 
that domestic conclave (hand£man!h), his position 
in that place, what there was to say to him, and 
what there was to exhibit to him. 

7. The conferring of the wisdom of omniscience 
upon Zarat&rt, and what was seen by Zaratust of the 
past and future, and the perpetual amount of dura- 
tion therein, through that wisdom 2 . 8. The exist- 
ence of that wisdom, and what that is which, after 
having subsisted in it, is again well recognised ; 
such as, owing to it, are the highest and best of 
places, heaven and the various grades of position 
and reward of the righteous, according to their 
worthiness through the practice of good works ; the 
most downward and worst of places, hell and the 
place of punishment of the wicked, according to 
their sin; and, between the two, the place of the 
ever-stationary, those having equal good works and 

1 In its seventh book which contains a full account of the birth 
and much of the life of ZarattYrt, with a narrative of future events, 
all derived, no doubt, from the Spend Nask. Particulars connected 
with his birth will also be found in Bk. IX, Chap. XXIV. 

* See Byt II, 5-9. 
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sin ; the Kinvad bridge 1 , at which is the account as 
to good works and sin ; and the future existence, in 
which is the consummation of every one, righteous 
and wicked, and the preservation of all good crea- 
tions from every evil occurs. 

9. Information also as to many other things which 
are marvellous, and as to a summary of the state- 
ments of these seven enquiries, which is derived 
from knowledge of every kind. 10. Likewise, about 
the communication of Zaraturt's knowledge of the 
Ma&fe-worshipping religion to the world, his attract- 
ing mankind to the religion, and the ages, after 
Zaratfct, until the renovation of the universe. 1 1 . 
And about the nature of the advancement of the 
people of the period, the separation of centuries and 
millenniums, and the signs, wonders, and perplexity 
which are manifested in the world at the end of each 
millennium in the world. 

12. Also as to the birth and arrival of Aushedar 2 , 
son of Zaratust, at the end of the first millennium 3 , 
and a report of him and his time, and of the many 
destroyers of the organizers of the period between 
Zaraturt's millennium and the coming of Aushedkr*. 

1 Av. £invatd peretuf, the route to the other world (see Bk. 
IX, Chap. XX, 3). 

* Commonly written Hush£</ar, but i is a corruption of Av. 
Ukhsbya</-ereta. He is the first of the three posthumous sons 
of Zaratftjt, who were expected to restore his religion and make it 
triumphant by three successive efforts, each preceded by a period 
of anarchy (see Bd. XXXII, 8, 9, Byt. Ill, 13, 43-50). 

* The millennium of Zaratujt, which, according to the chro- 
nology of the Bundahi.f, must have ended during the period 

a-d- 593-635 (see Byt- 1U > * 1 n). 

* The occurrence of such an interval between the first millennium 
and the coming of Ausherfar seems inconsistent with the previous 

[37] D 
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i 3. The arrival of Aush&rfar-mah 1 , son of Zaraturt, 
at the end of the second millennium ; information 
about him and his time, and the destroyers of the 
organizers who were within the millennium of 
Aushe^ar. 1 4. The coming and arrival of Sdshans 2 , 
son of Zaraturt, at the end of the third millennium, 
the destroyers of the organizers who were within the 
millennium of Aush&tfar-mah, the arrival of S6sh4ns, 
and information about Sdshans and his time. 15. 
Also, as to the renovation of the universe and the 
future existence, it is declared that they arise in his 
time. 

16. Perfect is the excellence <?/" righteousness. 



Chapter XV. 
1. The Bakan-yast 3 contains particulars, first, 
about the worship of Auharmasaf, the highest of 
divinities (bakan), and, secondly, of the worship of 
the angels of other invisible and visible worldly 
existences, out of whom are likewise the names of 

statement as to his arrival at the end of that millennium, but, from 
Byt. Ill, 44, it appears probable that he was expected to come in 
the 600th year of the next millennium (a.d. i 193-1235). 

1 Commonly written Hush6<£ar-m£h, but it is a corruption of 
Av. Ukhshyarf-nemangh. He is the second of the expected 
posthumous sons (see Byt. Ill, 52, 53). 

2 Av. Saoshyas; the last of the posthumous sons, who is 
expected to complete the triumph of the religion, and prepare for 
the renovation of the universe (see Bd. XXX, 4, 7, 25, 27, Byt. 
Ill, 62). 

' Corresponding to the fourteenth word, mazdai, in the Ahun- 
avair, according to B. P. Riv. ; but it is the fifteenth Nask in other 
Riv&yats. Bak&n-yajt means 'worship of the divinities,' and is 
written Bagh&n-yart, or Bay&n-yart, in the Riviyats, which also 
state that it contained seventeen kardah, or subdivisions. 
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the days 1 ; also their glory, power, triumph, and 
marvellousness. 2. Besides, also, many angels who 
are invoked by name in their worship, and the atten- 
tion and obeisance due to them. 

3. The worthiness and dispensation of favour for 
worshippers, and the duty of their many separate 
recitations unto the angels. 4. The duty of un- 
limited acquaintance with knowledge about the pos- 
sessions and arrangements of the period, over which 
the creator Auharmas*/ has appointed them, and 
they remain to cause industry. 

5. Perfect is the excellence of righteousness. 



Chapter XVI. 
1. The beginning of the law is the Nika^um 2 of 
thirty fargarctfs 3 . 2. The section Patkar-ra^istin 
(' magistrate code ') * is about this, that the ruin and 
misery (aydyakih) from the destroyer, for mankind 
and animals, occurring really apart from the spiritual 
existence, have arisen through the sinfulness even of 

1 Each of the days of the Parsi month being named after some 
particular angel, or spirit. From this description it appears 
probable that the Yarts formed a part of this Nask ; but, if so, it 
ought to have contained at least thirty chapters. 

9 Corresponding to the fifteenth word, khshathremH, in the 
Ahunavair, according to B. P. Riv. ; but it is the sixteenth Nask in 
other RivSyats. This name should probably be Vtk-a/t-tum, 
meaning ' the most separate concerns,' as the Nask refers chiefly 
to public law; but it is called Niyaram, or Niyadam, in the 
Rivayats. 

* The RivSyats say fifty-four kardah, which number may have 
been obtained by adding the ' twenty-four particulars,' mentioned 
in Chap. XX, 1, to the thirty fargards stated here. 

* The patkir-rarf, or settler of disputes, appears to have held a 
position somewhere between an arbitrator and a judge, and which 
may be approximately defined as that of a magistrate. 

D 2 
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mankind ; and the progress of ruin and misery in 
the world is owing to unauthorisedly assaulting one 
another. 3. Advice to mankind about abstaining 
therefrom, with an estimate of an authorised assault, 
and, again, for a slight assault and no assault. 4. 
To stand magisterially, even opposed to the un- 
magisterial, with freedom from hurt and loss to one- 
self ; and to abstain altogether, likewise, from the 
most innocuous (anakhrugundtum) assault even 
upon an unmagisterial person. 

5. In all magisterial investigation (patkar-raafth) 
— of which, when the custom that exists is estab- 
lished judicially, the substance is two statements, 
which are verbal and demonstrable, that subsist in 
different combinations — there are four species : the 
verbal and demonstrable, the verbal which is not 
demonstrable, the demonstrable which is not verbal, 
and that which is neither verbal nor yet demon- 
strable. 6. In the arguments (saman) which are 
allotted as verbal are four species, the dispute 
having different arguments and different assertions 
which are for unmagisterial investigation, for one's 
own priestly authority (raafo), for another good man 
— three of such being requisite 1 — and also for other 
evidence 2 . 7. And in those which are allotted as 
demonstrable are six species, and for an unmagis- 
terial person the assertions, like the previous species 
which are on the same subject, are twelve 3 . 8. Of 

1 Evidently referring to arbitrators with an umpire. 

a Reading hano g6k£yih, but hano is an unusual form. Per- 
haps agdkayih, 'want of evidence,' would be more suitable to the 
context. 

3 So the MS., but ' four ' would suit the context better, and the 
two Pahlavi ciphers do not differ much in shape. 
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all unmagisterial proceedings — which, though it be 
a custom, is to proceed unauthorisedly — the species 
are five 1 , which consist in having demonstrated, 
getting upon, striking 2 , having caused a wound, and 
having slain. 

9. Of those subject to the magistrate (patkar- 
ra^6-h6m6nd) the twelve species are divided into 
four sections of three each. 10. One section are 
the hearing who are seeing, they to whom a dispute 
which is verbal [is demonstrable ; the hearing who 
are not seeing, they to whom a dispute which is 
verbal 3 ] is not demonstrable ; and the seeing who 
are not hearing, they to whom even a dispute which 
is demonstrable is not verbal. 11. And with these 
three, who are in one section, there is magisterial 
investigation; and the magistrate, unless (ba^a 
hat) 4 risk for the body be certain, is then irresistible ; 
which is as though it be said that to restrain by 

1 These five grades of unauthorised retribution are analogous to 
the five grades of personal outrage mentioned in Vend. IV, 1 7. 

* Pahl. zatam, 'a blow, assault, striking,' is used throughout, 
instead of zakham (Pers. za'^m), which latter word does not occur 
in these two books of the Dinkzrd, except in the form zakhami- 
hastano in Bk. IX, Chap. VIII, 6. The Farhang-i Oim-aSvak 
also uses zatom in the same sense, in its oldest MSS. ; and Dd. 
V, 1 has zatam. Darmesteter suggests that zatam and zakham 
are both traceable to an original zathma, or zathema. 

s The words in brackets are omitted by mistake in the MS. 

* The ambiguity, mentioned in the latter clause of this section, 
appears to lie in these words, which mean either 'but if or 'only 
if.' Such ambiguity must have existed in the original Pahlavi text 
of the Nask, and probably indicates that the earlier part of this 
section is a summary of the Pahlavi version of the original Avesta 
text, while the latter part is a summary of the Pahlavi commentary 
upon that version. As the same ambiguity occurs, without com- 
ment, in § 12, where the meaning seems tolerably certain, it is 
doubtful if the commentator's opinion can be adopted. 
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wounding (resh) is not justifiable, but the decision 
therein is this, that, when they do not change 
through lawful litigation, and they cannot hold back 
without wounding, it is justifiable to keep them back 
even by wounding. 12. One section are the not 
hearing who are also not seeing, the women, and 
the children ; and with these three, who are in one 
section, there is no magisterial investigation; and 
the decision as to the bodies thereof is this, that, 
unless risk for the body be certain from their com- 
plete change, they are then to be completely changed 
(bara va.rdisn6). 1 3. One section are the foreigner 
and him worthy of death, certain of thereby pro- 
ducing a sentence for being executed from the 
judges ; also the highwayman, when he stays on the 
highway and his destruction is proclaimed, but it is 
not possible to effect it. 14. With these three, like- 
wise, who are in one section, there is no magisterial 
investigation, but the decision about them is even 
this, that when one is utterly destroying their life, 
one is thereby possessing merit. 15. One section 
are they who are walking, or coming upon one, un- 
seasonably, or retreating confused into a rugged 
place, and, when people ask them to speak, they are 
giving no answer, and they are not suspicious as 
foreigners. 16. With these three, likewise, who are 
in one section, there is no magisterial investigation, 
and the decision about them is this, that when one 
kills them outright, one does not become sinful 
thereby. 

17. As to whatever is on the same subject it 
introduces many opinions, and also this, that a 
counter-assault {av dz-za.ta.rn) is that which becomes 
a blow and wound, and is to be so committed when it 
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is possible to produce them again exactly in every 
single particular. 



Chapter XVII. 

Ntkd<Mm Nask. 
1. The second section is the Za tarn is tan (' as- 
sault code'), particulars about assault (zatam) and 
the annoyances (veshigano) from assault, such as 
pain, blood, and unconsciousness ; also the sin * that 
a man may commit in a state of unconsciousness. 
2. About the seven kinds of symptoms of uncon- 
sciousness, and separate decisions about assaults 
that adults may commit among those who are chil- 
dren ; also as regards an assault which proceeds to 
pain and blood, and as regards that in which the 
duration of the disposition of wrath abates the pain 
and blood. 

3. About begging (khvahlsnS) and beneficence 
(hu-dahl-ynS) 2 , such as those of which one says in 
particular there are four species : when stinginess 
(pu^lh) benefits pride (plk6), when pride benefits 
stinginess, when stinginess benefits stinginess, and 
when pride benefits pride ; and there are three other 
species that originate from these last two, in consul- 
tation together, when stinginess and pride benefit 
stinginess and pride, when stinginess and pride 
benefit stinginess, and when stinginess and pride 
benefit pride, all which, together, constitute the seven 
primary species ; many others, too, are traced back 
to these. 4. Also about seeing the depravity (khang 

1 Involuntary violations of the ceremonial law. 

2 The terms used in this section are not quite certain. 
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diafano) of a perverting member of the community 
(k astir dahm) and of the perverter of a member 
of the community, and whatever is on the same 
subject. 

5. About a weapon seizable, and a weapon one 
brings, there is this, namely, what is the thing which 
is imperfect (anas/6rlk) as a weapon, what is that 
which is not, and what is that which is welcome as a 
weapon ; what is that which, when any one forces it 
back at any one as a weapon, is itself something 
annoying to him ; what is his natural annoyance and 
what his imparted ; and the penalty in property and 
difference of sentence on a man who is carrying a 
weapon, due to any weapon he has to carry away. 

6. About the six modes of engaging in conflict : 
through assault, tumult (khva.ri.rn 6) \ false teach- 
ing (mlt6k-sast6) 2 , giving no food (atapd4af6) 3 , 
speaking with wizard's spells 4 , and speaking with 
threats of danger 6 ; and, where there is an engaging 



1 Pers. 'has Is. Farh. Otm, p. 34, 11. 6-8, has ' Av. vaiti=.PaA/. 
kh va.ri.rn6 is that when one runs behind any one for offensiveness.' 

8 Farh. Oim, p. 35, 11. 1-4, has ' Av. mithdsast and its ex- 
planation " false teaching " are that when one teaches a false way to 
any one ; even when he unaccustomedly shows ;'/ rightly to any one, 
it is a committal of Mithdsast by him.' 

3 Compare Pers. tabah, t6, t6f. Farh. Otm, p. 38, 11. 2-4, has 
' Ataftdarf is that when one keeps back food and drink, whereby 
there is hunger and thirst.' It is worthy of death (see Chap. 
XX, 97). 

4 Farh. Oim, p. 34, 11. 3-5, has 'Av. yatukhta, through wizard's 
spells (yatuk-g6buniha), is that when one shall speak thus: "I 
will destroy thee through witchcraft; " when one says " through the 
spirits' lack of good religion " it is of the same kind.' 

8 Farh. Oim, p. 34, 11. 5, 6, has ' Av. dudhuwi buzda, threats 
of danger (saham-numayi^nih), is that when one speaks thus: 
"I will strike with worldly weapons.'" 
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in conflict, it then occurs when one has stood up for 
beginning it and the assault is committed, on one by 
the other, and not before. 7. And this, too, that 
engaging in conflict occurs as regards adult with 
adult, childless women with childless women, preg- 
nant women with pregnant women, and children of 
seven years with children of seven years — but, as 
regards children of seven years in sight of their 
fathers, it becomes an engaging in conflict of the 
fathers — and the decision about it is this, that the 
atonement for every sin which may be committed 
through engaging in conflict goes to the priestly 
authorities. 

8. About the affliction of a pure lord who sees 
anyone who has been useless (a bun) unto his slave, 
though the slave is beseeching, and does not contend 
for his ownership. 9. About sin affecting accusers 1 
not being atoned for by any other good work, ex- 
cept unto the accuser himself ; also about the slaying 
of a servant together with his lord, and whatever is 
on the same subject. 

10. About slaying by untaught children of seven 
years, or even of eight years in sight of their 
fathers ; and the criminality of the fathers therein, 
when it is possible for them to hinder it and they do 
not hinder it, and when it is not possible for them 
to hinder it. 

Chapter XVIII. 
Nikd&um Nask. 
1. The third section is the Rdshistan (' wound 
code'), particulars about cutting, tearing, cleaving, 

1 A sin which injures another person, or any good creation, who 
must be satisfied by compensation before the sin can be remitted. 
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disembowelling, stabbing, gnawing 1 , rupturing, hack- 
ing, mutilating, and withering 2 ; such as are all called 
wounds. 2. The upheaving circular movement of a 
certain serpent-scourge 8 , the throwing down of the 
person, and the flow of blood from the bodies of the 
people. 

3. How the various members are divided into 
seventy-six that are more particularly called prin- 
cipal, which are comprised in two classes ; two of 
these, which are clothed and different, one from the 
other, are female, and some out of the surrounding 
parts (girvdganlh), which are apart from eight of 
the principal, that are comprised in the members of 
the two classes and among those seventy-six — and 
which, in like manner, are different one from the 
other — are female, and are of different purpose and 
different design, one from the other. 

4. These, too, namely, when any one, through an 
assault, produces, for any other, stupefaction, swell- 
ing, or leanness, blackness 4 , or paleness, shortness, 
or tallness, want of intelligence, much eating, little 
eating, or moderate eating, indolence, or diligence, 
or dulness of hearing ; or he wishes to speak some 
words, and they strike him in return ; or one alto- 
gether diminishes any one's speech, sight, or hearing, 



1 Or, perhaps, khvSyunS (compare Pers. 'Aayidan) may mean 
' biting.' 

* The last four terms are, in Pahlavi: jk6nuno, khur</5 
kar</ano, tashirfano, and khujfni</ano. 

* The mar-gand (Av. khrafstraghna), we are told in Pahl. 
Vend. XVIII, 6, ' may be made of anything, but a leathern one is 
good' (see also Bd. XXVIII, 22). Intended as a snake-killer, it 
was misused as a scourge for human beings. 

* Assuming that \ts\h, 'excess,' is a miswriting of siyahih. 
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wisdom, strength, or semen, milk, or pregnancy; or 
when one destroys the spleen (s^ur) or milk of 
females, or, in revenge (gt/ar), kills his son out- 
right ; or when they would inflict a wound upon a 
wound, and one's blood goes streaming forth. 

5. Also about an assault with one, two, or three 
weapons, or more, in conjunction ; or they may com- 
mit it on the spot, or in confederacy, or as a first 
offence 1 . 6. About the measure of a wound when a 
two-edged sword (d6barak6) plunges down, the 
area (sarai), walls, and surroundings, and the shape 
which is plunged ; that which is hacked, or cleft, or 
mutilated, or a torrent of blood streaming ; the afflic- 
tion (vamang) of the furious serpent-scourge (mar- 
van6) 2 , and the length, glitter, and weight of the 
weapon. 

7. The ritual for the departure of a wound and 
the departure of pain, watching over it for the dura- 
tion of three nights or a year, its greater wretched- 
ness or less wretchedness, its cure (s/6rlklh) or 
incurableness, and whatever is on the same subject. 
8. Trivial enumerations, and decisions upon each 
separately. 

Chapter XIX. 

Ntkd&Cim Nask. 

1. The fourth section, which is also called the law 

of the Ham&malistan (' accuser's code'), contains 

particulars about accusation, and about the false 

1 These three modes are expressed by Paz. ithrihj hidhih, and 
apavaravarjtih, which stand evidently for the original Avesta 
words ithra, had ha, and apaurvavarf ta (see Chap. XXI, 6). 

% See § 2. 
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accusation by any one, regarding any other, as to 
witchcraft, destroying a righteous man 1 , theft, 
plunder, injuring the existence, minor injury* as 
regards several particular things, taking up a 
weapon, threatening with it 8 , assault, tumult 4 , incar- 
cerating 5 , false teaching, fettering, making dejected 
(nigunS), giving no food, falsehood, speaking with 
wizard's spells, or with threats of danger, abstracting 

1 Pahl. aharub&kih (=Av. ashavagha) must not be con- 
founded with aharubofh, 'righteousness,' for which aharSyih is 
more commonly used. 

* These two kinds of injury, usually written b&\6d6k-z&do and 
kiitySk-^arfS in the Dfnkan/, are mentioned in Farh. Otm, pp. 
32, 1. 8-34, 1. 2, as follows : — 'Av. baodha^arf=PaM. bbdb-zhd 
and Av. baodh6-varftah6=i , aM. bd</6k-varft are as it were 
" observantly assaulted," and one mentions them most about the 
assault and injury of anything which is noticeable. Through 
falsehood other noticeable sin is small, and is subdued through 
being devoid of an injurer, as the assault and injury of anything 
through wear is a small sin. K&Uyd-ged is a sin for mankind, 
which is a degree of B6d6k-z&d, but less; so also the decree (d as- 
tin ak) is different from B6rf6k-vawt. The principal Bdd6k-z&d, 
that of animals with observance, the B6d&k-z&d through wear, and 
the K4ity6k-z8</ sin towards people are sins which are ham8- 
malan ("affecting accusers"). The dissipating weapon for sin 
dissipates the sinfulness of the other sin, which is called rubanfk 
(" affecting the soul").' 

8 These two terms are agSrepto and av6imtS (Av. igerep- 
tem and avaoirif tem) which are thus described in Farh. Otm, 
p. 36, 11. 4-6 : ' agerept, " seized," is that when they shall take up 
a weapon for smiting an innocent person; avoirift, " turning," is 
that when one turns the weapon upon an innocent person.' 

4 See Chap. XVII, 6, for some of these terms. 

* Pahl. handerSto which is thus described in Farh. Ofm, pp. 
34, 1. 8-35, 1. 1: 'Av. ha»dereiti, Pahl. handeret5, is that 
when, owing to negligence, one keeps any one exhausted ; when one 
would make him fallen who is of the ruined, or him who is a 
master of arms, and has imprisoned him, the causing of much 
anguish thereby is the committal of incarceration.' See also § 44. 
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the increase of labourers' wages, wishing to cut 
(vurldfano) and squeeze (pashkhadfenS) anything 
from any one, and seizing (m a^i^ano) it for fire and 
water, and whatever is on the same subject 2. 
Also about the limitation of the accusation of sin 
therein, the retribution for it, and the dust, or ashes, 
or flour, for the eyes and the rest of the bodies of 
human beings, it now 1 speaks henceforth for thirty 
successive heads*. 

3. About the sin of making people eat bodily 
refuse 3 , and bringing it unlawfully to their persons 
or clothes ; and of going to a menstruous woman, or 
a wizard. 4. About a juvenile and well-behaved 
woman who comes out from a house of those of the 
good religion, and is considered as well taught. 5. 
About falsehood and slander, small and great, and 
whatever is on the same subject. 6. About the 
care of a pregnant woman in lawful reclining 
(khapak), feasting (g ash no), and work. 

7. About a householder who does not teach his 
own household, in order to teach the household of 
another ; and whatever is on the same subject. 8. 
About a quiet and an unquiet person with equal 
opinionativeness, and the opinion which they have to 
form before beginning. 9. About the expediency or 
inexpediency of the opinion which is announced, 
and the reason of both. 10. About the man who, 
for fear of a counter-assault, runs away. 

11. Also about not renouncing sin, neglecting 
complaints, and whatever is on the same subject. 

1 Paz. knfn (=knun). 
* Of which the details are not mentioned. 
5 Pahl. hikhar (Av. hikhra) is any refuse or dirt from the 
living body, or any liquid exudation from a corpse. 
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1 2. The difference of sin in priests from that in any 
one else, as regards its renunciation. 13. About the 
expediency of retribution, and the measure of the 
expediency. 14. About and to what extent is the 
authority of one's own priestly master, for allowing 
the sin which any other person may commit as 
regards a disciple of that same, and that, too, of his 
disciple affecting the soul. 

15. About the chastisement of a judge who is 
releasing sinners, and whatever is on the same sub- 
ject. 16. About the justifiableness of a plaintiff in 
committing illegality. 1 7. About seizing the purity 
produced for foreigners, and whatever is on the 
same subject. 18. About one worthy of death 
making supplication (lavakS), co-operation with 
one worthy of death, and whatever is on the same 
subject. 19. About confession as regards anything, 
the object of confession, and whatever is on the 
same subject. 20. About exhibiting a liking for sin 
worthy of death. 

21. About a blow with a weapon, which is incom- 
plete or not incomplete, when adults or children 
shall inflict it, or when children with mutual assist- 
ance. 22. About a wounded person whose anguish 
was allayed by medicine, the arising of the anguish 
again from disease, when he died, and whatever is 
on the same subject. 

23. About taking security (gar6bo) from the 
defendant after the decree of the judges. 24. About 
the legal proceedings as to an offence when, owing 
to the incapability of the plaintiff, adjournment has 
always occurred, and a man would occasion an ac- 
celeration of the statement of law (d&df6 vtk) and of 
the procedure of the plaintiff. 25. About appointing 
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a mediator (daafak-g6b6), and the object of media- 
tion. 

26. About an assault (zatam) which is altogether 
of furious (pur-tak) origin. 27. And about a harm- 
less (dzad) assault and striking back fairly to test a 
weapon, and, when it is not possible fairly, turning 
it into execution of duty, or giving of scars (puan^- 
das), or punishment ; a statement of the change, 
and whatever is on the same subject. 28. About 
the limit of the punishment of a child for the sin it 
may commit. 29. About seeking an interpretation 
(p4a?5-khan), the limit of interpreting, and whatever 
is on the same subject. 30. As regards a signal of 
approving the words of any one, on passing away, 
are these : — About giving up anything, making a 
will about it, and renunciation of sin. 

31. About committing an assault upon an un- 
known person at an indefinite time, and whatever is 
on the same subject. 32. About giving a weapon 
and telling some one to kill a foreigner who is taken 
for judicial investigation, and whatever is on the 
same subject. 33. About the great hinderers 1 who 
are slain by a righteous man, who the great hin- 
derers are, and unto whom it occurs ; when one has 
to command it as assistance for one or many, or they 
shall commit the assault in advance or afterwards, 
and whatever is on the same subject. 34. About 
the weapon they shall seize it is stated thus : ' I see 
a man and a sheep, I strike upon this and upon that, 
and it is gone : ' and whatever is upon the same 
subject. 

1 Doubtful: the word can be read freh-gasJgdn on its first 
occurrence, and freh-gajig£n5 on its last; but both reading and 
meaning are very uncertain. 
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35. About petitioning, and the going of a frontier 
governor (mar'span) to the feet of tyrants (sasta- 
r£n6) to speak of regulations, and whatever is on 
the same subject 36. Where and when one strikes 
a living person he vexes him, and the living person 
he strikes vexes him when dead ; but he who strikes 
a dead person is vexed alive, and the dead person he 
strikes vexes him when dead ; and whatever is on 
the same subject. 

37. As to wood and useless pith (dll), that which 
is for keeping is as far as a dimension that is men- 
tioned, and one, therefore, passes it by not to burn ; 
concerning also that wood which is only for the blast 
of a furnace (gurlh ziga) as firewood, the burning 
and dimensions and blast of the furnace are stated, 
and whatever is on the same subject. 38. About 
the sin through which a man attains from atonement 
to the sacred-twig ordeal (baresm6k-varlh), and 
from the sacred-twig ordeal to the heat ordeal 
(garem6k-varlh) which has maintained the worthi- 
ness of an assault that is an actual inexcusability 
(tfiarih) 1 to reasoning thought ; and whatever is on 
the same subject. 

39. About the excellence of physicians, their merit 
from doing good, and sin from not doing good ; the 
quality that exists as regards medicines, seeking a 
physician for animals also, and whatever is on the 
same subject. 40. About a horse, which is new to 
the saddle (k6fak), being made tailless (kap£) and 
not feeding (akhavano), how it is done, the sin 
owing to doing it unlawfully and heedlessly, the 

1 It might be 'inevitability,' but this would render the ordeal 
unnecessary. 
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wound and damage that' arise from it, and whatever 
is on the same subject. 

41. About several persons, when anything that is 
imperfect, or even not imperfect, as a weapon is con- 
venient to them, and a wound occurs, and it is not 
evident which, or who, threw the weapon, it is not 
necessary to know its imperfection or lack of imper- 
fection 1 ; and whatever is on the same subject. 42. 
About the three modes for thrusting a weapon are 
these details, that is, so much of it when one thrusts 
it on ground that is hard, or soft, or full of 
ruggednesses (^ariganakd) ; when one shall bear 
it up aloft, and the amount of the height ; and when 
one impels it again with a sweep, or has to draw up 
its centre at the time of a sweep ; and whatever is 
on the same subject. 43. About an assault and the 
most hurtful occasion when, for the same reason, 
they would celebrate a religious rite; the retribu- 
tion on the spot, and the sentence upon the fourth 
occasion 2 . 

44. About incarcerating (handerdtS) in a fright- 
ful and inaccessible (aviafarg) place, and among 
noxious creatures ; the quantity of noxious creatures, 
and whatever is on the same subject. 45. About 
grasping the tail of an ox, or a horse, on which 
another sits, to hold it back, and whatever is on 
the same subject. 46. About threatening danger, 

1 The fact of the wound being sufficient to prove the unlawful- 
ness of using the weapon. 

* According to Vend. IV, 35, if a man wounds another so that 
the blood comes, and does this for the fourth time, he becomes an 
outcast and receives the maximum punishment. Also, when a 
person walks without the sacred girdle or shirt (Vend. XVIII, 59), 
it is at the fourth step that the demons possess him. 

[37] E 
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wizard's spells 1 , and whatever is on the same sub- 
ject. 

47. About plaints as to the value of a lamb 2 , or a 
sheep 3 , or a beast of burden (st6r), or a human 
being (vir6k) 4 ; either when the plaintiffs are one, 
or two, or three, or four, or many; how one has to 
summon the defendant, and how much time there is. 
48. About when the controversy (han-bdshinfh) is 
as to theft (du^ 6), and the confession as to plunder 
(avor) ; or the controversy is as to plunder, and the 
confession as to theft ; and when the controversy is 
as to injuring the existence 8 , and the confession as 
to minor injury; or the controversy is as to minor 
injury, and the confession as to injuring the exist- 
ence ; and when the controversy is as to theft and 
plunder, and the confession as to injuring the exist- 
ence and minor injury; or the controversy is as to 
injuring the existence and minor injury, and the 
confession as to theft and plunder. 49. And when 
the controversy is about so much, and the confession 
about so much of a different kind ; when the con- 
troversy is about so much, and the confession about 
more of a different kind ; when the controversy is 
about so much, and the confession about less of 3. 
different kind; when the controversy is about so 
much, and the confession as to more of the same 
kind ; and whatever is on the same subject. 



1 See Chap. XVII, 6. 

* Pahl. Av. as/eren6 (=Pahl. anas/6rlk) 'imperfect, imma- 
ture;' an epithet for a lamb or kid. 

* Pahl. anumdye" (Av. anumaya), probably 'bleater/ an epithet 
for a sheep or goat. 

* These four grades of value are mentioned in Vend. IV, 48. 

* See § 1. 
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50. About the sin of unfriendliness of a. master 
towards a disciple, and whatever is on the same 
subject. 5 1 . About taking a thief of any one's goods 
(al.rlg&nS), conducting him to the judges, and what- 
ever is on the same subject. 52. This, too, that 
when affliction has come upon a good man, the 
effort of every one, for removing that affliction, 
should continue just as though it happened to him- 
self. 53. And when a good man is beaten through 
malice, the effort of every one, in demanding com- 
pensation for him from the smiter, should continue 
just as though it happened to himself. 54. And 
this, too, that, when there is no danger for one, the 
power of affording assistance is thus assistance ^"the 
innocent ; and, as to the property which may be 
carried away from him, and of which they shall 
make no restitution, after as much as a Hisar 1 the 
carrier ^"becomes guilty and liable to penalty. 

55. About the distinction of indigenous and foreign 
(air va-an-alr) thieves as to cold and the clothing 
given, and as to sickness and undergoing remedies. 
56. About the hands of a foreigner being unfettered 
for no other reason but care of water and fire, to 



1 A Hisar (A v. hithra) is a measure of distance, as well as of 
time. This is stated in Farh. Oim, pp. 41, 1. n-42, 1. 3, thus : — 
' Of the Hisar there are also several kinds that express measure- 
ment. A medium Hisar on the ground, which they call also a 
Parasang, is a thousand steps of two feet which have to walk. 
With the lapse of time of a medium Hisar the day and night are 
computed.' Again, p. 43, 11. 1-3 state that ' of twelve Hisars is the 
longest day ; that day and night in which is the longest day are 
twelve of the longest Hisars, eighteen of the medium, and twenty- 
four of the least.' From this it appears that an average Hisar of 
distance is a thousand paces, or Roman mile; and an average 
Hisar of time is one hour and twenty minutes. 

E 2 
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preserve them from blood, filth, and injury (4sip6). 
57. About the sin of not restraining him who is the 
first assailant of two combatants, as soon as his 
attack is seen. 58. About teaching the peace of 
renunciation of sin, the bond of worthiness of him 
of great power even when proffering union in renun- 
ciation with him of little power, and whatever is on 
the same subject 

59. On the nature of responding about the keep- 
ing away from one worthy of death which arises 
through great judiciousness, the reason of keeping, 
how to keep, and whatever is on the same subject. 

60. And on the nature of responding when they 
ask in malice about a righteous man, when one 
knows his whereabouts, and when one does not know. 

61. About how one is to give a weapon to generals 
(h6n-gd-padfanS) and august frontier governors. 

62. About authorisedly shooting an arrow at one 
worthy of death, which is given again for killing 
him to any one unto whom the person worthy of 
death is consigned and becomes supplicating (lanak6) 
and goes to the middle of the distance, and they 
shall afford him assistance and enervate him for it, 
when, through the three words 1 which he utters, 
they do not deliver him up again. 63. About one 
worthy of death who is preserved with great 
judiciousness when the evidence, which they give 
before that about him, is through another one 
worthy of death, and whatever is on the same sub- 
ject. 64. About evidence as to witchcraft and 
destroying a righteous man, that is, in what propor- 

1 Possibly humat, hukht, huvarjt, 'good thoughts, good 
words, and good deeds,' which would be accepted as a sign of 
repentance. 
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tion it is certain or doubtful. 65. About causing the 
execution of one worthy of death for entertaining 
fondness for witchcraft and laughing at witchcraft, 
and whatever is on the same subject. 



Chapter XX. 
Ntk&Mm Nask. 

1. In the fifth section are twenty-four particulars 1 
about the standing up and going forth of a man 
with a weapon and angry thoughts towards another 
man; and also when he takes a beast of burden, 
saddles it, and sits upon it, takes the rein 2 (ay6kham) 
in hand and walks away; this, too, that, when he 
arrives there, he smites that man, or some one else ; 
and whatever is on the same subject 2. About 
what one has to do when the conversation of two 
men is of the destruction of a righteous man, of high- 
way robbery, and of the cursing owing thereto ; and 
whatever is on the same subject. 3. About what 
one has to do when, of two men who are on the same 
road, one slays a righteous man ; and about the 
other when he is fearless, and when he is fearful. 
4. About preserving one worthy of death when it 
is requisite for medical purposes (besashkih), 
though the plaintiff is of a different opinion ; and 
whatever is on the same subject. 

5. About the needlessness of plaintiffs and defen- 
dants speaking as to the substance (min tanu) of 

1 It is not clear whether these twenty-four particulars are to be 
sought in the details of § 1, or in the whole chapter, or some por- 
tion of it 

* Merely a guess. 
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the law, when the witness and judge is the supreme 
priest ; the confidence which they may place in the 
decision of the supreme priest, due to his own know- 
ledge and evidence, when, moreover, they have not 
to atone in the body; and the want of confidence in 
another judge when, moreover, they have to atone in 
the body, and the needfulness of plaintiffs and defen- 
dants speaking on the substance (va/ tanu) of the 
law, even when the judge is aware of the law. 6. 
About unauthorised combatants, become mutually 
sinful, when, to dissipate (sikhtano) a wound of 
the one, he would make the other one worthy of 
death. 7. About supplies (pishdn) 1 in travelling 
together, and their renewal ; and whatever is on the 
same subject. 

8. About inflicting penalties by magistrates, the 
assistance of the unmagisterial given to magistrates, 
the assistance of the magistrates, and the exemption 
of these latter from atonement to those former; 
likewise about conversation as to an assault, and 
whatever is on the same subject. 9. About the 
evasion of penalty by men at the time when a sin 
may be committed, and the arrest of their nearest 
relations being important, in whatever measure im- 
plicated therein and impossible to consider innocent ; 
how to confine and make them really coerced to 
seek a remedy, and whatever is on the same subject. 
10. About the powerfulness which comforts in sin 
where there is any special worthiness, and the reason 

1 Compare Pers. bifin^, Av. fshaoni. In some cases it might 
perhaps be read pikhvd, and be traced to Av. pithwa. The word 
often occurs, as in § 11, Chaps. XXIII, 3, 15, XXVI, 10, XXVII, 
4, 6, XXXI, 25, 36, XXXVII, 5, 7, 22, XLI, 19, 23, XLIII, 19, 
and its meaning, ' provision, or nourishment,' is well ascertained. 
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of any worthiness ; the want of power where there is 
special unworthiness, and the reason of any un- 
worthiness ; the production of the good works of 
one towards another of the powerful, and of the sin 
of one of those lacking power ; and whatever is on 
the same subject. 

1 1. About the plaint which otie has to argue, and 
for the defendant to dispute ; the time for making 
the statement (g6b6) when the defendant does not 
come, or comes not to conduct the business ; the 
several peculiarities of plaintiff and defendant, the 
time for conducting being on the day before yester- 
day, the firm one and the powerless, the incrimination 
therein, the death-blow on the exhaustion of the 
possessions of the plaintiff, and provisions for con- 
ducting the legal proceedings ; a privileged wife l 
shall be capable of making a plaint for her husband, 
and of informing the husband of the plaint ; when 
her property is anything whatever, and nothing is 
manifest as to that wealth, she is to be admitted for 
evidence ; and whatever is on the same subject. 

12. About the ordeal of those who have atoned, 
of those undergoing the sacred-twig ordeal, and of 
those undergoing the heat ordeal, who are pure ; the 
freedom from falsehood of which, each separately, 
which they, every one of them, request when the 
ordeal is not that for their own station, but that for 
the station of others ; and whatever is on the same 
subject. 13. About the object of any evidence, and, 
on account of the reason of its propriety, the impro- 
priety of any one being without evidence ; and what- 

1 One married to her husband with the parents' consent, and 
never betrothed to another, so that she and her children belong to 
him in both worlds (see Bd. XXXII, 6 n). 
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ever is on the same subject. 14. About the reality 
of a statement due to an ordeal, and so many having 
gone to the ordeal place for the sake of watching the 
first-comer and after-comer; the time of perform- 
ance, the statement, the ceremonial and the invul- 
nerableness due to it ; the kinds of incrimination, 
how to protect the limbs by which the ordeal is 
accomplished, and each one of the formulas (ntrang) 
of protection ; the superintendence for observing the 
ceremonial, and the decision about the acquitted or 
convicted one. 15. This, too, that is, whose going 
to the ordeal place is first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth ; and by whom 
is the command to be given. 16. About the business 
of the ordeal attendants (var austlganS). 1 7. About 
incrimination through confession, or some other rea- 
son, the reliance restored thereby, and whatever is 
on the same subject. 18. About a thief destroying 
life and escaping, the suspicion owing thereto, about 
any one, as to assisting the thief, and whatever is on 
the same subject. 19. About there being no ordeal 
for those confessing, and so also as regards those of 
good repute ; accusation as to the existence of a 
limit to the good repute, even that which is for the 
extent of a Yu^yist, a Dashmest, an Agoy6st, a 
Taiar, and a Hasar 1 at the least. 



1 The relative lengths of these five measures of distance are 
stated in Farh. Ofm, p. 41, 11. 9-1 1, as follows: — 'So much as 
two DashmSst (Av. dakhshmaiti) is as much as a Yu^yast (Av. 
yu^yasti); so much as two Agoydhast is'as much as a DashmSst; 
so much as two Talar is as much as an Agoydhast ; and so much 
as two Hasar (Av. hithra) is as much as a Ta&ir (Av. ta£ara).' 
As the average Hasar is a Roman mile (see Chap. XIX, 54 n), the 
Ta£ar (' run ? ') is two, the Agoydst or Agoy6hast (' cattle-run ? ' 
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20. About litigation as to a costly article, when a 
witness of *& possession by the one party is combined 
with non-possession by the other one with no witness, 
or with its possession by the other one with a single 
witness ; or the witness of one is with the sacred 
beings, and its possession by the other one is like- 
wise not manifest ; when both parties are related 
(khidyahlk), or both are unrelated (anazdlhlk) ; 
and what kind of possession they say is most real. 
21. About annulling the decision of a judge, and the 
time it is done at the court of 'a chief judge, and also 
owing to an ordeal for certainty; and whatever is on 
the same subject. 22. About the litigation of three 
persons as to property it is declared, so much is 
given to one on the day Auharma^ to the day 
Vohuman 1 , to another one on the day Arda.vah.ist, 
and possession is not made over to the third one 
at all. 

23. About selling property which is not one's own, 
and whatever is on the same subject. 24. About 
controversy as to anything which ought not to occur. 
25. About any essential dispute that any one has, 
when agreeing thus : ' I do not have it as my own, 
but owing to the other person ; ' and whatever is on 
the same subject. 26. About the litigation of an 
Iranian with a foreigner, or with foreigners, of a 

Av. gaoyaoiti ?) is four, the Dashmfist (' distance-mark? ') is eight, 
and the YQgySst (' stage ? ') is sixteen miles. This series of dis- 
tances is analogous to the Sanskrit series, but more elaborate ; the 
H&sar is best compared with the Kroja as the commonest unit of 
moderate distance, though less than half its usual length; the 
Agoy6st is nearly the same as the Gavyuta ; and the Yftgyast is 
analogous to the Yqg-ana, though nearly double its length. 

1 That is, on the first or second day of the Parsi month ; and to 
the other on the third day. 
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foreigner with an Iranian, or a slave with a man of 
the country, as to a costly article ; and whatever is 
on the same subject 2 7. About a much-clamouring 
plaintiff having summoned defendants to the judges 
regarding a decision, and about the perverted wordi- 
ness and mixed verbiage in the legal proceedings ; 
and whatever is on the same subject. 

28. About the time for a high-priest of property 
and possessions, what is the specific necessity for a 
high-priest, and whatever is on the same subject. 
29. About the fitness of a woman for evidence and 
judgeship when guardian over herself, and the unfit- 
ness of a privileged wife 1 who is a foreigner and 
worthy of death for only a single offence, even with 
the authority of her husband ; and whatever is on 
the same subject. 30. About the owner of a pledge 
not depositing the pledge beforehand, and whatever 
is on the same subject. 31. About giving up the 
property of partners, and whatever is on the same 
subject. 32. About the property that any one pos- 
sesses, and is without any witness as to his owner- 
ship and possession of it. 33. About the ordeal of 
excessive eating (pauru-khuran6) for escaping 
distress (must-kar .sth) by plaintiffs and defendants 
before driving each other into legal proceedings, and 
whatever is on the same subject. 

34. About the legal proceedings as to a female * 
they steal from some one, and she becomes a sup- 
pliant of a thief; some one takes her by sequestra- 
tion (haklda.kth) 3 , and they steal her also from him ; 



1 See § ii n. * A slave no doubt. 

* This is the technical term for legal seizure, or sequestration 
(see Chap. XXXIX). 
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the original possessor (bun) sees his own, not know- 
ing she is back alive, when they become disputing 
about her ; and whatever is on the same subject. 
35. About property which is in the possession of 
any one, when some one gives it up to some one else 
in his sight, and he does not dispute it. 36. About 
a master teaching a disciple not to go back to legal 
proceedings, and whatever is on the same subject. 
37. About controversy, with any one, as to special 
property in righteous gifts, and whatever is on the 
same subject 

38. About legal proceedings in which one accom- 
plishes an ordeal three times, and it comes off in one 
way; and whatever is on the same subject. 39. About 
the existence of the many kinds of speaking with 
wizard's spells 1 , and those with threats of danger ; 
and about the usage in witchcraft as to the moderate 
and justifiable production of mutual afflictiveness 
thereby. 40. About which is the ordeal for one 
worthy of death, the greatness and littleness of an 
ordeal, and also this, that is, which are the blessed 
among twentyof those undergoing ordeals. 41. About 
the proportion of firewood, and from which tree it 
ought to be good; and again, too, the several ap- 
pliances and formulas that are necessary in accom- 
plishing the ordeal. 42. And this, too, that when 
the man is aware of his own truth, even though he 
be aware of it, the fire speaks in the words of men 
thus : ' Walk not on to me ! for I chastise during 
one's progress.' 43. About one still mediating in 
legal proceedings as to a thief who has acted 
faithfully about quitting confinement and fetters to 

1 See Chap. XVII, 6. 
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cause a ceremonial 1 , and whatever is on the same 
subject. 

44. About the wealth of a priest who is not keep- 
ing his property in edifices (auzdestklh) or domains 
(mata), but goes on with his occupation ; and when 
he passes away, to whom and how it has to come. 
45. About litigation as to property from the residuary 
wealth of fathers, about keeping it together (vi- 
ham-dar), and whatever is on the same subject. 

46. About the amount of retribution, in confine- 
ment, fettering, and punishment, for a lamb 2 , a 
sheep, or a beast of burden, which is stolen ; and 
whatever is on the same subject. 47. About a de- 
fendant regarding whom three plaintiffs complain, all 
three as comrades, one as to a lamb, one as to a 
sheep, and one as to a beast of burden ,- and whose 
answer is first given. 48. About the litigation of 
three persons as to a costly article which remains 
apart from them, he who deposited it being a strong 
person, and the ownership of not even one of them 
being certain. 49. About the coming of retribution 
to three persons who, all three as comrades, have 
stolen a lamb from one, a sheep from anotfier one, 
and a beast of burden from a third one. 

50. About the reason of the justifiableness, and 
that also of the unjustifiableness, of confining a 
y"*//W-countryman for his own theft, and whatever 
is on the same subject. 51. Abont the extent of 
continuance in hearing a defendant, and this, too, as 
to a plaintiff ; also about the time appointed for 
speaking, and its extent. 52. And about this, 

' Or it may be * to provide supplies.' 
• See Cbap. XIX, 47. 
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namely, when any one has made an accusation about 
any other, and goes back at the time appointed, and, 
before a reply is given, he shall make out another 
accusation about the same man, to which of the two 
accusations a reply is to be first given. 53. About 
the reason of the hardship of legal proceedings ; 
about what man it is whose statement is second, 
third, fourth, and last in conducting legal proceed- 
ings; and about the twenty-two stratagems in con- 
ducting legal proceedings. 

54. About the cancelling (pidfyaranth) of an 
ordeal, even that which is accomplished with three 
selected witnesses. 55. About the season of the hot 
ordeal, and also that of the cold ; and whatever is 
on the same subject. 56. About one, in a procedure, 
demanding an ordeal, the other one having appointed 
the time for the supreme priest, and whatever is on 
the same subject 57. About the benediction of the 
supreme priest on making, or changing, a decision ; 
also this, namely, which are the blessings for chang- 
ing, through their nature, a decision which is made. 

58. About evidence of walking upon a water-skin 
(khlk) and putting something inside it, ^"assault and 
wounds, ^"wealth which they squander (nikizend) 
and a righteous gift, of a damaged and sequestrated 
thing; and grubbing up (p4flf6-mali^n6) and buy- 
ing it strengthened *, and at a price. 59. On litiga- 
tion about the ownership of a wife, cattle, trees, and 
land; and whatever is on the same subject. 60. 
About the certainty of the statement of several 
leaders of an affair, as to that on which their affair 

1 Plz. adganghen for Av. aoganghem=ao£ , anghem (see 
also Chap. XLI, 17, 18). 
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depends, and of the supreme priest, or three wit- 
nesses, in every legal proceeding. 61. About in- 
crimination (alrikhtaklh) of several kinds as to 
statements in legal proceedings, and whatever is on 
the same subject. 62. About the modes of action 
for eradicating the deceptions (fr£»6ano-fitar) of 
apostates, and whatever is on the same subject 

63. About cases where the virtuousness of the 
thoughts, words, and deeds of mankind is all derived 
from the virtuousness of the beneficent spirit, and 
mankind themselves shall render it their own, and, 
in that way, its reward reaches them; and their 
viciousness is all derived from the viciousness of the 
evil spirit, and mankind themselves shall render it 
their own, and, in that way, its bridge penalty 1 
reaches them. 

64. About the injuriousness due to unrenounced 
sinfulness, that is, what is injured by the first, 
second, third, fourth, or fifth unrenounced Aredto 
sin a . 65. About where and which is the speaking 
with threats of danger 3 , and which is the taking up 
of a weapon (age'reptS), not the turning it down, 
that becomes aTanapuhar sin*; also the. sin which 
is owing to such sin. 

1 The decision announced at the ATnvarf bridge (see Chap. 
XIV, 8), as to the fate of the soul until the renovation of the 
universe, after the account of its good works and sins has been 
accurately balanced. 

8 Farh. Olm, p. 36, 11. 6, 7, has ' when through sinfulness one 
lays a weapon upon a sinner, the name is Areduj.' 

8 See Chaps. XVII, 6, XIX, 1. 

* Whereby a person becomes an outcast and worthy of death. 
According to Vend. IV, 67-72, 75-78, 81-84, this occurs on the 
eighth committal of an Ag6rept6, on the seventh of an AvdfrwtS, 
and on the sixth of an Areduj- ; or on the first committal of any of 
the three, if the criminal refuses to atone for it. 
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66. About the case where one has to atone, and 
who does it; he who undergoes the sacred-twig 
ordeal has atoned best ; and which is the least heat 
ordeal. 67. About two men having seized pro- 
perty together, and having together, at the time, 
demanded a judge and ordeal about it ; and when 
one seizes the property some time earlier, and the 
other one demands the judge and ordeal earlier ; and 
whatever is on the same subject 68. About some 
one carrying offxhz. property of a person from the 
custody of another person in sight of the same, and 
he who kept it before, is, within a Hasar 1 , a witness 
before the judge as to its custody or possession ; 
and also when the witness of it has not come 
within the Hasar ; and whatever is on the same 
subject. 

69. About cases where the decision of the judge 
is to be made from the Avesta and Zand 2 , or from 
the common consent of the good s , and whatever is 
on the same subject. 70. About the justifiable 
selling of a man, a sheep, or a beast of burden, as 
free from defect when its defect is not obvious ; also 
about the symptoms of their defects. 71. About 
the case where and how far a decision, about which 
one is in dispute, is a solitary statement, or more. 

72. About the object of the appointment of a 
judge, the eminence of an appointed judge, and 
whatever is on the same subject. 73. About the 
reasonableness of the severity and want of severity 

1 Eighty minutes on the average (see Chap. XIX, 54 n), but 
varying from one hour to two, according to the duration of day- 
light 

* That is, from the scriptural law and its commentary. 

* That is, according to precedents recorded by the priesthood. 
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of judges. 74. And this, too, that the judgeship is 
to be given to him who is acquainted with the law 
(akas-darf) 1 ; and the object of acquaintance with the 
law. 75. About the case where there are a supreme 
judge of the law, a plaint, a defence, an arrangement 
of legal proceedings, and an award ; and through 
what sin it becomes injustice. 76. And this, too, 
that the justice of him who may therein commit 
falsehood, as regards so many essential decisions, is 
injustice. 

77. About the many who may seize wealth, which 
is the property of some one, with their own hands ; 
and, when they litigate about it, he says it is his 
own property, whereby they are convicted. 78. 
About incrimination of five kinds as to whatever 
property is on the spot, or at a distance (pavan 
hasar) ; and whatever is on the same subject. 79. 
About putting apart, keeping apart 2 , and two apart 
before being put away; also about litigation as to 
keeping apart, and whatever is on the same subject 
80. And when some one has to deliver property 
which is a person's own to some one else, in the 

1 This term is explained in an extract from some Nask (com- 
pare Chap. XLIII, 9) quoted in Farh. Oim, pp. 17, 1. 9-18, 1. 5, as 
follows: — 'Av. kd asti rfkaSshd vivifdatd, which is the judge 
who is acquainted with the law? Av. yd a€ta pairi arethra 
frazanaiti, he who thoroughly understands the adjudication from 
the statements [even though he does not easily understand many of 
the statements, and though it be not easy as regards the statements 
which are not numerous, is an official who is acquainted with the 
law (karrf&r-i ak&s-d£rf); and he who does not thoroughly under- 
stand the adjudication from the statements, even though the state- 
ments are not numerous, and it be not easy for him as regards 
them, is to be still considered as unacquainted with the law 
(anakas-da</)].' 

* Compare § 115. 
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sight of him whose own it is, and he who is seizing 
upon it disputes about it as his own property; and 
whatever is on the same subject. 

81. About disputing the debts of fathers when 
one of their associates is confessing them, and the 
rest have come, and it is possible for them to dis- 
pute them, but they do not dispute. 82. And about 
the progress of a dispute of one of the associates as 
to the whole debt of one's fathers. 83. About the 
possibility of children being worthy of death, for 
wizard's spells, when with their guardian ; and of a 
woman being so when guardian of herself. 84. 
About a case where the amount of a lamb (mldat-I 
as/eren6) is the lowest, and the amount of a human 
being (vlrok mozd) is the highest 1 . 85. About 
theft and plunder as regards one's own property, 
when one brings it away from the possession of some 
one without dispute. 86. About the triumph of 
him who, falsely investigating, may act judicially by 
illegally-issued incentives, when he institutes legal 
proceedings for the sake of appearances 8 ; as distin- 
guished from him who is truly seeking and truly 
investigating. 

87. About the statements of a litigation of man 
and wife, which is justifiably brought on 3 . 88. 
And also this, namely, when she sees herself in- 
jured, or defence is possible by means of that which 

1 The minimum and maximum grades of value mentioned in 
Chap. XIX, 47. Here it is evident that mfdat and mozd are 
synonyms, the former being, no doubt, the Zvarij, or Semitic, 
equivalent of the latter, compare Chald. rno. 

* Pahl. khakunfha, literally 'through making a dust.' 

* Or it may be ' of a man and a woman who is domineeringly 
plundered.' 

[37] F 
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is discharged by two fingers \ it is justifiable when 
they shall institute no litigation but seizing. 89. 
About the person who has become privileged to give 
away a daughter to a husband, her father having 
passed away. 90. About the sin of making a 
damsel (kanlk) weary of her husband. 91. About 
the sin as regards property in this action, either pro- 
duced where the action for this purpose is really 
devoid of illiberality (adahunlh), or to commit in 
order that they shall give me a wife even when they 
do not give her on that account 92. About the sin 
of giving a girl (kanlk) for a girl, or other living 
thing, or of speaking thus : ' Do thou go in unto my 
sister, or daughter, while I, too, will go in unto 
thine.' 93. And the sin as regards the person of 
my wife, too, which is owing to that sin. 94. About 
one obtaining back the value which he gives away 
for a girl, when the girl is not that value in wedlock. 
95. About a girl who, after fifteen years of age, is not 
given to a husband ; and her father, to satisfy her 
menstrual excitement(dashtan-meyah vi^ar^anS), 
and to sustain it, becomes sinful and harbours a 
paramour ; and whatever is on the same subject. 

96. About having given food, and anything except 
a wife, to any one who praises the Maa^a-worshippers' 
religion of another, even though it be through fear ; 
also this, that it is only he, when he has thereby 
become quite of the same tenets with the religion of 
the Mazda-worshippers, to whom the gift of a wife 
worthy of a man (vlr masat) is then to be pre- 



1 That is, in some very easy way. The intention was probably 
to discourage petty disputes between man and wife, by not inter- 
fering with the stronger party when aggrieved. 
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sented. 97. About committing the sin of giving no 
food \ which is one of those worthy of death. 98. 
About the duty imposed of chastising a wizard for 
the Tanapuhar sin 2 of assisting a demon 3 , so that 
one's duty is manifold, and to be accomplished during 
several years. 

99. About the day and night which are longest, 
medium, and shortest; that is, how many Hasars* 
they are, each separately; and, as to their occurrence, 
in what control is the appointed time which is really 
theirs, each one, as to period. 100. About the Para- 
sang 6 which is the longest, medium, and shortest ; 
and whatever is owing to their subdivision. 

101. About the work and fodder (vasan) 8 of an 
injured beast of burden, by day and night. 102. 
About a sheep which kills a person, and whether its 
owner be innocent, or sinful, through not putting a 
tether (band) upon it; and the reason of the sinful- 
ness and innocence therein. 103. About the period 
that extends from certainty to dubiousness, even 
though it be for the supreme priest, or one provides 
three witnesses; and how long it is. 104. About 
the multitude of witnesses who give no evidence, 
together with the judge who is unjustly deciding. 

105. About the injuriousness (<2,srarlkth), for the 



1 See Chap. XVII, 6. « See § 65. 

8 Reading de" v-vi^in which is miswritten ta^jxj. 
4 See Chap. XIX, 54 n. 

* A distance of four H&sars (Bd. XVI, 7), or as far as a far-seeing 
man can distinguish a black ox from a white one (Bd. XXVI, 2). 
It is usually from 3I to 4 English miles, but in Pahlavi texts it 
often stands for a Hasar, or Roman mile, both being measures for 
long distances. 

• Or ' rations' (viyag&n). 

F 2 
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priestly authorities, of anything that is given to the 
unworthy. 106. About what kind of gift, that is 
given, was accepted ; that is, how, when given by- 
one when another claims it, it returns to him ; how, 
and in what proportion, when the other does not 
claim it, its expediency does not arise ; and whatever 
is on the same subject. 107. About a case where 
there is property of several kinds which a man has 
given away as a righteous gift, and it is allowable. 
108. About the case where whatever is given and 
reaches some one, when he gives it and does not say 
how /'/ was given, it becomes a righteous gift. 109. 
And about its not having become a gift, through fear 
of whatever is its danger. 

1 10. About the theft and extortion of him who 
does not maintain the wives and children of persons 
in his control, to preserve and nourish them, through 
fear. m. About the allotment of punishment for 
the limbs of sinners, and upon which limbs is the 
allotment. 112. About the atonement for sin where 
it is most irksome. 113. About the amount of 
retribution for an assault (zatam) which may be 
committed upon one worthy of death who is preserved 
through great judiciousness. 

114. About Atiharmazd having given all pros- 
perity to Zaraturt and the disciples of Zarattot ; the 
theft and extortion which have arisen in a man when 
he has not given to a worthy person any of the 
prosperity that has befallen him; and whatever is 
on the same subject 1 1 5. About how an animate 
being is situated who is in a place apart (aham), and 
when he dies in innocence and keeping apart l , his 

1 Compare § 79. 
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wound being also through duty; and whatever is on 
the same subject. 116. About the advantage and 
pleasure of keeping a promise (mitro-darih), and 
the gravity, harm, and vexation owing to various 
degrees of promise-breaking (mitr6k-dr(i£lh) ; also 
how a promise is kept. 117. About the grievous 
sinfulness of strife, insincerity (a vakhih), and slander, 
and the harm that proceeds therefrom; also the 
frost (pazd) and punishment provided for them ', 
and whatever is on the same subject. 

118. About having given frontier people 2 as 
hostages (gardbS) to foreigners who have demanded 
a ransom (naz/i.?nS). 119. About taking up (lala 
g£refstano) anything whatever that is precious to 
a foreigner, and has become of exceeding value, 
when they give it up as a ransom 8 to Iran ; the 
extreme value of a youth (tigil) when they shall 
carry him off as a hostage from the foreigners, in 
place of ransom ; and how they are to keep both. 
1 20. About the grievous sinfulness of a man stealing 
back his ransom from foreigners, though it be his 
own son. 121. About the sinfulness of the governor 
(sard a r) of a province through any harm that 
occurs in the province owing to his elevation and 
evil commands. 

122. About the existence of so many thieves 
assisting a thief with special ransom, and what kind 
of reward (na&i^no) one is to use with thieves, to 

'.In hell (compare AV. XL, 7). 

* Pahl. mar'sanan, which might be supposed to be a defective 
writing of margar'^inan, ' those worthy of death ' (the two letters 
equivalent to rga being omitted), but see Chap. XXI, 13. 

* The MS. pak is evidently a defective writing for nawak which 
is written correctly in the next clause of this section. 
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deceive with great judiciousness. 123. About at- 
taching to the neck of a thief the thing which was 
stolen by him, for his personal identification, and 
conducting him to the judges. 124. About the non- 
atonement of thieves, by any amount of anything 
whatever, without confession as regards their own 
sin. 125. About the assistance to possession which 
is claimed by any one from the authorities (paafan), 
when his property is stolen or extorted. 

126. About the grievous sinfulness and deceitful- 
ness of many kinds which occur when a woman who 
is given away with her concurrence, and her accept- 
ance is announced, is given to another man ; and 
whatever is on the same subject. 127. About the 
unjustifiableness of the wisdom of a man, through 
which he took away property in dispute, from him 
who was ignorant, before there was certainty about 
it. 128. About making intercession in a dispute, for 
him who is ignorant, with the judge and other 
authorities and chiefs, even including the king of 
kings 1 , when there is no intercessor for him. 1 29. 
About the reason of the fitness of a. man for sove- 
reignty, and the lodgment of Atiharmazd upon the 
limited (tang) person of him who is a good ruler. 

130. About the five special ordinances (diafistan) 
that are certain ; these are without ordeal, because 
they are to be considered as certain, and the penalties 
thereof are to be fully inflicted. 131. About investi- 
gation after confession. 132. About squandering 
(nikizand) wealth of which the custom (dast6bar) 
of maintaining is begging for it. 133. About the 
progress (sa^i^nS) of legal proceedings not having 

1 The Persian monarch. 
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occurred, which is not demanded on account of the 
existence of want of power, and the number of kinds 
of that want of power. 1 34. About a woman with- 
out a guardian, when she takes a paramour, and 
whatever is on the same subject. 

135. About bringing a written statement into 
judicial proceedings, and whatever is on the same 
subject. 1 36. About the sin of frightening any one 
from his place, when he shall move on account of 
that fright, and the amount of movement- and harm 
which will come upon him therefrom. 137. The 
delivery back of that which is extorted from ones 
hands or keeping ; that is, how it is to be considered 
as delivered. 

138. About the obviousness of a minor adjudication 
from that which is greater. 139. About the ex- 
treme benefit and peace, even in this world, through 
a wife and children and grandchildren, and also the 
prosperity, as regards produce and even wealth 
thereby, taking away the disputes that arise. 140. 
About the grievous sinfulness of wealth acquired 
through unnatural intercourse 1 , the annihilation of 
the spiritual faculties (maln6gan5). 141. About a 
decree in which the decision is of three descriptions, 
about three persons. 142. About a tree which, 
when stolen away, is the death-blow (mat) of a 
hundred pure birds (va£), and a thousand birds 
arise. 

143. About a sin which, owing to deceiving pre- 
viously, has to increase ((rdz mastan6) its extent, 
and to fully taste the extremest crime of a dagger 

1 VSmkunth, compare Pers. bdmun. It cannot be 'making 
loans, or money-lending,' because that would be spelt dv&m- 
kunfh. 
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(dahrakS) of several of the smallest finger- 'readths. 

144. About the sin of defiling four-footed females. 

145. About keeping back one of the combatants 
from fighting, and whatever is on the same subject 

146. About counter-assaults of eight kinds, assault 
when an infidel shall commit it upon one of the good 
religion, and whatever is on the same subject. 147. 
About a counter-assault of a heretic (du,y-d6nd) 
when an arch-heretic (saritar-d6no) is slain. 

148. About not leaving any property in the keep- 
ing of one worthy of death. 149. About such 
numbers of abettors of sin being with the sinner, 
and whatever is on the same subjects. 150. About 
the injury of a plaint and defence, and the dwelling, 
property, and feast of the good, by that person who 
extols the presidentship which is given him, but who 
is not fit for the presidentship. 151. About the 
sinfulness of a judge when he shall make a decision 
for anyone according to his origin. 152. About the 
grievous sinfulness of delivering the person of an 
Iranian to a foreigner, and whatever is on the same 
subject 

153. About the greatness of the gift of a righteous 
man, as compared with (min) the gift of another, 
for Rashnu 1 , the just, to proclaim among the crea- 
tures and to accept. 154. This, too, that, when 
they encounter an apostate and it is necessary to 
hold a controversy, though there be danger for the 
hands or feet, or though even for the head, there is 
to be no refraining from asserting that which is true. 



1 The angel of justice who weighs the good works of the de- 
parted soul against its sins, in order to decide its fate till the end of 
time. 
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155. This, too, that he who does not assert, on 
account of fondness for wealth, or dislike for his 
own people, vexes water and fire and the righteous 
man, and disturbs even the reposing archangels from 
their thrones. 

1 56. About the grievous sinfulness of making the 
righteous dissevered (a u^kaftak 6). 157. About the 
bad properties produced by the evil spirit, adjudica- 
tion attentive to lying evidence and false, in opposi- 
tion to Rashnu, the just, and through discontent at 
the advantage due to Rashnu, owing to the impossi- 
bility of the occurrence of those mischiefs being 
produced at Rashnu's judgment seat, there where 
they do not give decisions for the wretched for the 
sake of the aristocratic multitude (dsiLd havandth 
rai). 158. And about the aristocratic multitude 
which comes to Rashnu owing to taking bribes, and 
went with a complaint to Auharma,^, and whatever 
is on the same subject 159. About a just judge 
who is appointed one of an assembly for the opposi- 
tion of thieves, oppressors, and destroyers of the 
righteous. 

160. About the possibility of the coming of every 
one, through diligence, to the best existence. 161. 
About the superiority (maslh) of true justice over 
(min) other good works, and the grievous sinfulness 
owing to false justice, and when they shall not 
deliver a sentence with a full understanding of the 
true from the false. 

162. About solemnizing and learning by heart 
(narm karrfanS) the Gathas, the Hadbkht 1 , and 

1 Here written H&/6it6; the name of the twentieth Nask (see 
Chap. XLV). 
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the Vartag 1 , through knowing the foundations 
(payakan) thereof; the sin owing to not knowing 
them, and whatever proceeds therefrom. 163. About 
the greatness of the law through decrees and judg- 
ments from other discourses (srdban). 

164. About property of seven kinds, of which one 
says that it is not allowable to take it as security 
for other property. 165. About ten friends with 
different assertions on the same subject. 

166. And about the apportionment of this dis- 
course there are complete decisions of several other 
kinds, and into those, too, it advances and thereby 
introduces much adjudication which takes heed, in 
every one, of words and deeds of many kinds, and 
is specifically and also intelligibly apportioned. 

167. Perfect excellence is righteousness. 



Chapter XXI. 



1. The first of eighteen sections of the Ganaba- 
sar-ni^"arf 2 contains particulars about the thief, with 
his arrest as the special thief of that which is seized 
(tereft6) by him; the premeditated sin, the im- 
prisonment and fettering, the punishment appointed 
for atonement of the sin, the execution of the duty, 

1 The name of the eleventh Nask (see Chap. XII). 

1 Corresponding to the sixteenth word, ahurai, in the Ahun- 
avair, according to B. P. Riv. ; but it is the eighteenth Nask in 
other Rivayats. Ganabi-sar-ni^arf means ' the thiefs head 
downstricken ; ' but it is misread Dv4sr%ad, Dvasrun^ad, Dvasru- 
gid, or Dvisrdb, in the Riv&yats, which also state that it contained 
sixty-five kardah, or subdivisions, which agree with the numbers of 
sections mentioned in Chaps. XXI, XXIII, XXIV. This Nask is 
evidently named from the contents of its first section, and possibly 
from its initial words. 
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and the amount of the reward (navisn) ; the amount 
of speciality in the ransom (na&ak) of every one, 
each separately; the act and place of punishment, 
what is the person who is strangling and the mode, 
how those who are therein strangling are drawn 
forth (na,z!-aitS) successively, and which is set to 
work first 

2. About a person whose offending limbs are 
bound, the degree of tightness of the binding and 
fettering, and the formula (nlrang) of being bound 
for the sin of theft 3. About imprisonment, and 
the imprisonment which accusers have to provide, at 
their own expense, if they are those who are privi- 
leged; and whatever is on the same subject. 4. 
The number of places for fetters, and those which 
the thief, whoever he is, possesses, each separately. 
5. How far, how, and for what putting on of fetters 
(garov-dalmnth) those accusers have to provide a 
thief s fetters, too, at their own expense, if they are 
those who are privileged ; the place for the requisite 
privileged putting on of fetters, the sin owing to 
putting on more fetters of a different kind, and that 
which is owing to neglecting the putting on of the 
fetters which they have to provide; the limit as 
regards the deserving of more fettering, the number 
of grades of theft beyond the limit of deserving 
fettering, and those which are below the limit of 
deserving fettering. 

6. About the kinds of theft, and the excessive 
sinfulness of a thief through cutting 1 and wounding 
the body ; the undiscoverableness which is specially 
as regards a thief at a distance (pavan hasar), he 

1 Assuming that g(Wan5 stands for khftrfano. 
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who is on the spot being he who is within one step ; 
theft, with plunder, injuring the existence 1 , minor 
injury, and other sins, may be in confederacy* before- 
hand or afterwards. 7. About the thievish design 
of a theft which is not abetted (la ham), a theft 
with equal shares, and a theft with different shares. 

8. About the sin of assisting a thief (du^ - alyyi- 
rak), of making investigation and releasing, of a 
sentence of acquittal, and <?/"a listener to a thief; he 
who is a giver of assistance to a thief is carried off 
for theft ; also decisions about theft by a child, by a 
childless woman, and by her who is pregnant ; like- 
wise their maintenance and earnings (vindi^n6) in 
retributive work, and the work of a pregnant thief. 

9. About the accumulated property of the in- 
numerable which they would keep away from thieves, 
both the thief by means of his hands, and him who is 
a thief not by means of his hands. 10. About the 
testimony of a thief, that is, for what it is admissible 
when 3 he advances as a thief; how at the //»a?when 
it is necessary to seize and bind him, and how at the 
time when it is necessary to flatter (ni vakhtano) and 
deceive him until one attains to absolute power 
(kam-karih) thereby. 1 1. Aboutrewards (na»i^n5) 
with thieves. 1 2. About the difference of theft from 
plunder. 

1 3. About property which any one, carrying it off, 

1 See Chap. XIX, 1. 

* PSz. hidhih, probably for a Pahl. adjective harfak from Av. 
hadha, and referring to accomplices before and after the fact 
(see Chap. XVIII, 5). 

* Assuming that mun stands for amat, their Iranian equivalents 
being nearly alike, and the latter word being used in the succeed- 
ing clauses. 
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has to bring back to its owners ; such as that which 
the frontier people may take away from foreigners, 
that which the judge may take away from thieves, 
and the share which he may take away from any one 
not interfering 1 with thieves. 14. And about pro- 
tectors and defenders of a thief, and also many other 
legal decisions as regards theft. 



Chapter XXII. 
Ganabd-sar-nigad Nask. 

1. The second section is miscellaneous (ham- 
daafak5): about the authority for the enquiry 
(khvast-radfaklh) of a father into the sin of a 
grown-up son, when unaware of the sin of his son at 
the time it is committed ; that ofz. son into that of a 
father, and pothers grown-up, as to one another, 
when they are not abettors of the sin ; and that of a 
husband into the sin of a wife, when not and when * 
co-operating and unrestraining. 2. About arrival at 
the period for the teaching of children by a guardian 
or father, and the mode of his teaching ; the period 
at which the sin of a child has reached a beginning, 
the extent of the sin of childhood, the retribution in 
childhood, and that also at maturity; the sin due to 
not teaching a child who is to be taught, and what- 
ever is on the same subject. 

3. About the freedom from slaughter which is to 

1 Av. asterethwln. The share being a bribe for purchasing 
non-interference. In each case the property is to be restored to its 
original owner who had been robbed by the foreigners or thieves. 

* Perhaps the repetition of the word a mat, 'and when' is a 
blunder of the copyist. 
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keep away the destruction of the world ; and what 
is the mode of distributing the property of a man of 
the valiant after his slaughter. 4. About the sin of 
having given implements of slaughter to a woman, a 
child, or a foreigner. 5. About a woman who, as 
regards two men worthy of death, demands the 
head of the one, and is seeking a son in the other 
one. 

6. About a warrior, without provisions (atu^ak5), 
who, on the march, has come upon pasture, corn, 
and sheep whose shepherd 1 is a stranger to h.im, and 
whatever is on the same subject. 7. About con- 
sidering property inexpedient, and the decision 
thereon. 

8. About the amount of delay of a judge on 
becoming aware that the plaintiff is falsely petitioning 
and the defendant is falsely confessing. 9. About 
the amount of delay of the judge, and in the court 
of justice (d&d gas); and whatever is on the same 

1 The Pahlavi word is written -0-00 twenty-four times, and 
-•0-00 once, in this Book, but its reading is not quite certain. It 
means 'shepherd' throughout Chaps. XXIII, XXXIX, and in 
XXXI, 17, 31, XL, 3; but is used for 'herdsman' in XXXIX, 3, 
and for ' follower ' in XXXI, 2. This last meaning is strongly in 
favour of the reading paslg, for pasik, 'following,' an adjectival 
form derived from pas, 'after,' which, when used as a noun, would 
imply ' one who follows,' as drovers and shepherds are accustomed 
to do, with a few local exceptions. The Pahlavi spelling of the 
word is uniformly inconsistent with the reading pas, ' guard, pro- 
tector ; ' and it seems hazardous to trace it to a possible A vesta 
adjective pasvya, from pasu, 'a sheep,' because the latter word 
becomes pah in Pahlavi. The word also occurs in Pahl. Vend. 
XV, 116; it is a transcript of Av. fshmghf and fsh^nghyd in 
Yas. XXXI, 10 b, XL1X, 9 a, and of fsh€ in Vend. XIII, 10, n; 
so that it may perhaps be read fsheg, or fsh§, as a mere transcript 
from the A vesta. 
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subject. 10. About a decision regarding a judge 
who explained a doubtful opinion as a certainty, 
and that which is certain as a doubtful decision, and 
would make an undecided matter decided. 11. 
About the opinion as to certainty and that as to 
doubtfulness, making a decision, and whatever is on 
the same subject. 

12. About the business ^commissioned judges, 
from him who is lowest to him who is highest, one 
above the other one. 13. Decisions about adjudica- 
tion ; that which is legal when two judges are 
together, that which is legal with either one judge or 
two judges together, and whatever is on the same 
subject. 14. About the statements of a decision 
regarding interpretations (paafS-khananS) 1 , and 
whatever is on the same subject. 15. About the 
proportion of the time of judges for decision, that 
for summoning witnesses to the judges, and that for 
the proceedings (sa&isnb). 16. About the judge 
who is doubly satisfied 2 , and him who is not doubly 
satisfied; also the time from a judge's not being 
doubly satisfied till his being doubly satisfied. 17. 
About a judge of four customs, and his decision 
thereon ; one who knows the decree and would act 
to effect it, and one who knows it and would not 
act. 18. About the supremacy of a judge as to 
adjudication so far as there is a false decision therein ; 
how it is when he is at a distance (pavan hasar), 
and how it is when he is on the spot ; he who is at a 

1 Pahl. parf6-khan = Pers. paTAvan. 

* Paz. vaydzuit, Av. vay6zujt6=dvay6zujt6. Farh. Oim, 
p. 43, 11. 10-12, has 'the Vaydzurtd, who is a judge, explains this, 
so that the petitioner who is doubtful is a hearer of certainty ; it is, 
as one says, deliberately weighed.' 
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distance becomes a superior therein, when he comes 
back to the place of justice before the end of a 
Hasar 1 . 19. About other false teaching of a judge 
which is manifest therefrom, and the retribution for 
the false teaching ; the false summoning, false in- 
vestigation, and false evidence of the complainant 
(must-hdmdnd) having been his own, and a separate 
atonement unto the afflicted one has to atone for the 
affair ; it having been mitigated by no good work. 
20. About the trouble of adjudication to the priestly 
authorities (radfan). 21. About the proficiency of a. 
woman or child who is acquainted with the law 2 , for 
a judgeship, being above that of a full-grown man 
unacquainted with the law. 

22. About assisting the want of one's own disciple 
for a master for the recited law, and the sin due to 
not assisting, such as that when, wanting assistance, 
// is allowable for the afflicted one to beg an assistant 
from foreigners, and according to his petition is the 
bringing of a foreigner for assistance ; and whatever 
is on the same subject. 23. About the supremacy 
of Rashnu 3 the righteous. 

24. About several persons who are engaged in 
legal proceedings about the keeping and non-division 
of property not their own, and the decision as regards 
for whom one has in keeping that property which is 
not his own. 25. About actions which are not in- 
consistent and those which are inconsistent. 26. 
About the decision of a judge of congregational 
actions. 

27. About the offence which accusers would com- 
mit, as regards the law, by means of the law, it being 

1 See Chap. XX, 68. * See Chap. XX, 74. 

* See Chap. XX, 153. 
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not allowable to commit it with their own hands ; 
also as regards anyone's property, about which there 
is a dispute, even though with a certainty as to its 
ownership. 



Chapter XXIII. 
Ganaid-sar-nigad Nask. 

1. One section of the next twelve is the Pasuj- 
haurvastan {^ shepherd s-dog code'), about the shep- 
herd who is selecting a shepherd's dog for the sheep, 
and the shepherd with various shepherd's dogs ; 
about the shepherd's comprehension of their service- 
ableness, one with the other, and whatever is on the 
same subject. 2. The extent of authorised efficiency 
(^allt-garikih) accomplished by the shepherd's-dog 
nature of a shepherd's dog, after his being appointed 
by the shepherd. 

3. About the shepherd's preparing the means of 
bedding * for the shepherd's dog, giving the amount 
of the price of the daily food of a shepherd's dog, 
provisions for the dog in the winter, and the pre- 
paration of a fire beforehand which it is necessary to 
make in the sheepfold (pah-hastS). 4. About the 
mode of preparing the appointed f replace of the 
sheepfold, the position of the shepherd's dog and the 
dog's fire, the means of lodging and provisioning 
the shepherd's dog in the sheepfold, the sin owing to 
the occasions when one proceeds to provide another 
mode, and whatever is on the same subject. 

5. About the diligence of the shepherd's dog, and 
about his being guardian of the sheep asleep at night 

1 Or 'covering,' j-AmakS. 
[37] G 
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in flocks * dreading distress ; the dog, their protec- 
tion, is not provided with bedding, nor with pillow, 
and they are happy; every night he has to come out, 
through the whole flock, three times, besides when 
one of the guards (paafino), who is apprehensive, 
counts them, who, every day at dawn, has to walk 
out among the sheep, with good words, to inspect 
them, to apply remedies properly to the sheep that 
are sick, wounded, bruised, or defective, and to be 
their guardian ; also the sin owing to worrying them, 
and whatever is on the same subject. 6. About 
that which is to be done by him as regards the 
breeding of the sheep, and likewise for the sake of 
the young ones ; and the sin when he does not do it, 
or shall act otherwise. 7. About his fully under- 
standing where and which is the sheep for each 
young one. 8. About his habit and means of keep- 
ing away the thief and the wolf from the sheep, and 
the preservation of the sheep thereby when an awful 
cloud and wind and rain arise, or when the position 
of those distressed ones, at the fords of rivers, 
comes opposite a locality (nisi^no) of bad footing; 
when it is not possible for him to save all, he has to 
save the greater in value, or the more in number. 

9. About his having guarded a sheep from the 
pasture ^/"others and the retribution for the sin of 
not having guarded as to the eating and damaging 
of the corn and pasture of others by the sheep. 10. 
About the extent of preservation by the shepherd's 
dog's driving the sheep from the corn and pasture of 
others of various species, such as that which one 
calls the very stupid (gdltar) pig; there is, more- 

1 Paz. pastvln for pasfivSn (pi. of pasu). 
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over, the specified pasture as regards those sheep, 
but the pig, which feeds upon its own predecessors, 
is also that which may commit another sin, for it 
feeds upon even its progeny at birth. 

11. About the indication of an assembly place 
(garang) for the sheep, in a warm or cool locality, 
by the shepherd's dog. 1 2. About the characteristics 
of sheep from one to four years of age. 13. About 
the village (vis) of the shepherd, where the shep- 
herd's dog is known when he arrives ; how it is 
when a sheep has to be kept out of the sheepfold by 
the shepherd's dog, and how it is when it has to be 
driven by him to the village of the heedful shepherd. 
14. About the coming of the shepherd unto a sheep, 
and the path from the village which the shepherd 
has provided for * the flock. 

15. About a shepherd when he withholds the 
daily food of a shepherd's dog, and the exhaustion 
of life thereby; after the fourth deprival of food 
(atapak-daaf5) 2 it is allowable for the shepherd's 
dog to kill a sheep for nourishment. 16. About a 
sheep, which comes astray into the flock to be 
slaughtered, being the perquisite of the butcher 
(bahar-i ku.yt&r), and that of the shepherd's dog 
being its dog 8 and the appointed number of one 
sheep. 17. About their extent of movement, and 
their pregnancy and growing old (bar va-khasan). 
18. About the sin of the shepherd, as regards the 
shepherd's dog, through injustice as to work, 

1 Assuming that valman stands for va/. 

* See Chap. XVII, 6. 

* The dog who allowed the sheep to stray being thus punished, 
by becoming the prey of the dog into whose flock the sheep strayed, 
who also receives a sheep as his share of the butchering. 

G 2 
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reward, and chastisement ; and of the shepherd's 
dog, as regards the shepherd, through improperly 
tending a sheep, or worrying it by exertion; also 
his chastisement, and the payment that occurs for 
the incompetence and unworthiness therein ; besides 
adjudications between the shepherd and shepherd's 
dog. 

19. About the instruction which the shepherd 
gives to the shepherd's dog, through reminders 
(pavan ayadftha), to control a sheep, when, the 
shepherd's dog having heard some musical notes 
(sruaft) gasan6), the instruction took place in the 
form of words ; and, when the notes were not heard, 
even by a blow (za tarn), the means of that instructor 
being a blow. 20. About the peculiarity of the 
shepherd's dog as regards its employment (r6f kar). 
at the periods of satisfying menstrual excitement, 
solemnizing the season-festivals, and other important 
good works. 



Chapter XXIV. 
Ganabd-sar-nigad Nask. 

1. The first section of the last thirty-five is the 
Stdristan ^ beast-of -burden code'), particulars about 
the sin, affecting the soul, due to unlawfully striking 
and wounding as regards beasts of burden and 
cattle ; and the retribution and compensation for it 
to one's own cattle, that in case of a beast of burden 
and that in case of a sheep (anum<2£), during life. 
2. That which arises when one smites them with a 
brand (dakhshak); that when one smites them on 
the flank, and that when it is in front of them ; that 
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when their flanks are so smitten is complete smiting. 
3. Of the smiting, too, of other members, the 
smiting in front, though the smiting be such as when 
one so smites for smiting on the flank, is not com- 
plete smiting. 4. And that which amounts to as 
much as a complete smiting, when one so smites as 
for smiting on the flank, is such as that when one 
casts off the skin, and that when one casts off the 
flesh, thereby, that when one is cutting it, or that 
when wounds (khtman) or serpent-6courging (mar- 
van 6) 2 are upon it. 

5. It is also about making the dog which drives 
the sheep (pasuj-haurv6) dumb. 6. About bruis- 
ing the limbs and plucking the feathers of birds, 
such as the case when it is complete smiting, and 
such as that when it is not complete smiting. 7. 
And unlawfully destroying as regards fish, such as 
when it would make their flesh uneatable. 8. An 
account as to noticeably and worryingly beating cattle, 
about decrees of whatever kinds as to each separate 
beating worryingly that is to be considered as notice- 
able beating, and many decrees as to whatever is 
on the same subject. 9. About the retribution for 
making clothing of skins and woven wool (tad? ak 8), 
and the sin of any one owing to kindling a fire 
therewith, or roasting flesh which is stolen or 
plundered. 

10. About the good work of all that is wise 
activity, and the reward of the happy place 2 ; the 
sin of everything that is ignorant activity, and the 



1 See Chap. XVIII, 2,6; or it may be muharvand, 'cauter- 
izing.' 
* Heaven. 
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bridge penalty of the evil place 1 ; connected there- 
with, to make him who is righteous develope in 
wisdom, and to make him who is wicked diminish in 
ignorance, is the world. 



Chapter XXV. 
Ganabd-sar-nigad Nask. 
i. The second section is the Ar'^istan Rvalue 
code '), particulars about the value of small consump- 
tion of animate, and also that of inanimate, property; 
with the desirableness of information thereon, each 
separately. 2. The value of not destroying a 
righteous man even for a decree and justice, and of 
atonement for injuring the existence* of the fire of 
Varahran 3 . 

Chapter XXVI. 
Ganabd-sar-nigad. Nask. 

1. The third section is the Arat£$taristan 
^warrior code'), particulars about the worthiness of 
destroying a wolf ; and, among wolves, the greater 
need of destroying (zanijntarih) those with two 
legs than those with four legs. 

2. About selecting the daily supplies of warriors, 
the beasts of burden, clothing, and equipment of 
warriors, and other appurtenances (a^artganakih) 
which are to be given to them ; also selecting a 
horse and accoutrements (z6nS-#fzar) preach one. 

1 Falling into hell owing to the narrowness of the Alnvarf bridge 
to the other world, occasioned by an excess of sin over good works 
(see Dd. XXI, 5-7). 

* See Chap. XIX, 1. * The sacred Bahiram fire. 
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3. About having a man's horse trained before one 
sends him to smite enemies. 4. About the efficacy 
of the resources and care of a warrior in the destruc- 
tion which enemies occasion ; also the army and the 
slaughter of war. 5. About the sin of the village 
and abode of the warriors on the occurrence of a 
battle, and what is the retribution for wounds and 
damage ; what is that which is disfiguring (aplrayak) 
therein, and what is that which is worthy of death 
therein. 

6. About the characteristics of the wearing of ar- 
mour (zdnavandlh) and not wearing of armour by 
warriors. 7. About the rank of the general (sipah- 
paafo), and other officers (padfan) over the troops, as 
to daily supplies, pay, and dignity; also their subordi- 
nates (asfrag), and the number of troopers (gurd) to 
each one of the officers. 8. About the anxieties of a 
trooper for the protection of person and family. 9. 
About the number of troopers when the king of 
kings goes to battle. 10. About the proportion of 
daily provision for two warriors, the meat and milk 
and bread thereof, which are for the sake of provid- 
ing guidance and causing contests of the warriors 
in that good eating ; also the reason of certifying 
(g6va!k) its distribution and weighing, the beast of 
burden of the original village (bun kdklh) 1 , and its 
means of being sent unto the troops. 11. About 
cutting the herbs for the veterinary surgeon (stdr 
beaashkfi), the store of accoutrements, and other 
things which are necessary with an army. 12. 
About the feeding of warriors on the day of battle, 
the meat and whatsoever are their eatables ; even so 
the food of the horses. 

1 Whence the supplies come. 
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1 3. About the wealth which foreigners bring away, 
and this which is declared thereof, that is, 'I, too, 
am assisting even the wolf.' 14. About the display 
of esteem by warriors together, the union of friend- 
ship one with the other, obedient unto their com- 
mander of the troops, and mindfully resigning 
themsz\\zs to death, there being seen a spiritual 
reward, without doubt, in the future existence. 

15. About the choice of a commander over the 
troops ; also as to his coming and understanding 
the habits of his troops, each separately, through 
the capability of skill which is theirs. 16. About 
estimating the strength and resources of the troops, 
with those of their enemies ; that is, how the battle 
is to be engaged in, or how the case is when it is to 
be avoided. 17. About the provision of anything 
requisite * which warriors shall leave for safety when 
there is danger in the neighbourhood from a distant 
stronghold, or danger to a neighbouring stronghold 
from afar. 18. About the case where, when it is 
necessary to engage in battle, the horse of a warrior 
has not arrived, and it is allowable to seize upon 
several horses from a herd of horses. 19. About 
the watchful sentinel (nigahakft pispano), and of 
what kind is the information from which this is 
manifest, to the army and commander of the troops, 
that the enemy is well dead, or fled. 

20. About a demonstration whereby they produce 
terror and apprehension in the enemy. 21. About 
an altercation of the commander of the troops with 
foreigners before a battle ; altercation also through 
an envoy, and calling them into subjection to the 

1 Or 'of value;' khvastako having both meanings. 
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king of kings and the religion of the sacred beings. 
22. About admonition to the troops, and declaring 
the share and arrangement of special duty of each 
one in the fight; announcing to the troops the 
recompense of the active, telling and informing the 
troops of the reason of being worthy of death, of 
the worthiness of destroying foreigners, of the com- 
mand of the sacred beings as to their destruction 
when they shall not accept the Iranian nationality 
(Alrih), and the equally great reward and recom- 
pense for their destruction announced by revelation, 
the legal code (da^istaniklh) of Iran. 

23. About not uttering words of irritation on the 
day of battle, and not mentioning, among the troops, 
any intelligence which gives the troops apprehension, 
but only that which is agreeable and pleasing, 
through giving heartiness and increasing the 
strength. 24. About the sacred ceremonial on the 
day of battle and evil deeds of war ; — a twig of the 
sacred twigs of that ceremonial, and the Avesta as 
regards fighting, being the first arrow well delivered 
into the mark shot at; — the consecration of the 
water which is nearest to the place of battle, even 
by bringing holy-water; and the sequence of the 
fight, that is, with which arms and appliances it is 
first to be fought, and successively unto those which 
are the last. 

25. About the proportion of those who keep the 
arms (za£) for the combatants, and, after a victory 
over foreigners, are taking away the hostages and 
captives, out of the foreigners, from the combatants ; 
also their return from them. 26. At what degree of 
distance from them they have to carry the arms and 
appliances and the restoratives for the unfatigued 
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and the fatigued ; and, the accoutrements being 
deposited, a warm bath prepared, and relaxation of 
the body effected, the reward of merit is given. 27. 
One has to search offenders, to bring restoratives for 
the unfatigued and the fatigued, to deliver the 
accoutrements back to the arsenal (gangd), to allot 
the share of the hostage brought back to his own 
people, and also much else on the same subject. 



Chapter XXVII. 
GanaM-sar-nigad Nask. 
1. The fourth section is miscellaneous : about a 
warm bath being in a house of what kind, the posi- 
tion of security of the fireplace, the watchfulness to 
be upheld there, and whatever is on the same sub- 
ject. 2. About the strength that a horse has to 
exert for the sake of the earth, and that which is to 
be exerted in that mode for the sake of fire. 3. 
About food and other matters which may be pre- 
pared with fire, and the security of the fire in like 
manner. 4. About fire which, even on the road, is 
free from throwing away, bodily refuse 1 , and dead 
matter 8 , and from the injury and harm owing 
thereto ; the various safeguards of fire from being 
given to an infidel (ag-d£n6) or a child ; the dis- 
tance of the fire from a rivulet s ; the penalty for 
throwing it away, or other sin as regards it ; and the 

1 See Chap. XIX, 3. 

s Any solid portion of a corpse, or carcase, of a human being, 
dog, or other animal. 

' Which might extinguish it and, thereby, render the person who 
had charge of the fire grievously sinful. 
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proportion of nourishment and preparation for the 
fire in summer, and also in winter. 

5. About picketing (bara nixastanS) a horse, 
that is> how it is justifiable when it is in water and 
dust, how it is so when really in very distressing 
bodily refuse, and how it is so when even in bodily 
refuse that is tolerable. 6. About the proportion of 
nourishment for mankind, fire, and cattle. 7. About 
receiving a guest, the praise of liberality, and the 
grandeur of the liberal, the contempt for stinginess, 
and the want of the wanderer. 

8. About the mode of wearing garments in a 
dwelling of Mazda-worshippers, even so far as a 
bandage of four rags for protection 1 ; the care of 
them each separately, the wages of the makers and 
ornamenters of each one, and whatever is on the 
same subject. 9. About having procured a street- 
keeper (kugpanfi) for the Mazda-worshippers, the 
business of the street-keeper thereof, and whatever 
is on the same subject. 

10. About preparing in the summer a store for 
the winter. 11. About reaping a field of corn, the 
Avesta 2 for the first reaping, and having consecrated 
the first sheaf with the dedication (shnuman) to 
Auharmasd the lord. 12. About the union of those 
of the good religion together, both in removing 
want and in union even with infidels in that which 



1 Reading vad-i£ vand-i-f 4 ldto-1 panakfh, and taking 16to 
as equivalent to Pers. la tab. We might suppose that the phrase 
meant 'a belt of the four strings (ru</6) of protection,' but the 
number would not correspond to the three times the sacred thread- 
girdle passes round the waist, nor would the material of rutfo, 
' catgut,' be appropriate for the girdle. 

1 The scriptural formula to be recited in its original language. 
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is not detrimental to the religion, and whatever is 
on the same subject. 13. About duty as regards 
the produce of plants and animals ; first, suitable 
eating ; and secondly, moderate eating and avoidance 
of profusion. 

14. About possessions which belong to the nobles, 
and those which belong to the multitude ; in what 
manner that which belongs to the multitude has to 
come into the possession of the nobles ; and what- 
ever is on the same subject. 1 5. About the envious- 
ness (zigurih) of the beast of burden, ax., and sheep, 
and also of people ; that is, in how many of the 
multitudes, each separately, it is produced ; and 
whatever is on the same subject. 16. And also 
much other adjudication and information on similar 
intelligence. 

1 7. Perfect is the excellence of righteousness. 



Chapter XXVIII. 
1. One section of fas. first thirty of the Huspa- 
ram * is the A6rpatistan 2 ({priest code '), particulars 
about a case where one has to provide for a priestly 
assembly (a£rpatistan), which is a birth ; how the 
case is when it is important to go, how it is when one 

1 Corresponding to the seventeenth word, &, in the Ahunavair, 
according to B. P. Riv. ; and it is the seventeenth Nask in all 
RivSyats. This name should probably be Avisp-kharam, mean- 
ing ' free from all defect ; ' but it is called Huspiram, Aspdram, or 
Aspdrum in the Rivdyats, which also state that it contained sixty- 
four, or sixty, kardah or subdivisions. The former number agrees 
with the total of the sections mentioned in Chaps. XXVIII, 
XXXII, XXXVI. 

* A considerable portion of this section is still extant, combined 
with a larger portion of the next section, the Nirangistdn, whose 
name is applied to the whole text 
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stays at his own house, and how it is when it is not 
allowable to go ; also deciding about the chief priest 
(a6rpat6), and the proportion of priests (asruko) 
who are superior, of those who are intermediate, 
and of those who are inferior in the estimation of 
the wisdom of the righteous. 2. About the priest 
whom one is sending, and the wayfaring garments 
and appliances which are to be given to him. 

3. About the disciple, as reverent towards the 
chief priest ; the labour in receiving the sacred words 
and teaching them to the disciple ; the advice of the 
chief priest to the priests ; and the muttered phrases 
at the time of contamination by dead matter. 4. 
About what priest — on the arrival of a priest back 
at the district from which one sends him — is to be 
appointed, as priest for the district from which he 
came, by the district governor and those of the 
district, for teaching and instruction in the district. 

5. About which are those reckoned as the five 
dispositions l of a priest that are the glorification of 
the priest's statements of the \a,vr,from the first of 
his statements in succession unto the last, and what- 
ever is on the same subject. 

6. About the subjects regarding which a priest of 
concealed parentage is to be asked, with the prelude 
and sequel of the same subject. 7. About the 
bridge penalty* of a priest through sinfulness, in a 
separate fa.rga.rd 3 , 8. About a priest they may 
carry away from a district, owing to anxiety for 
forming a priestly assembly, who becomes worried 
in forming it. 



1 See Bd. XIX, 36 n. » See Chap. XX, 63. 

' See Chap. I, 20. 
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9. About the superiority of priests in means of 
knowledge, one as regards another ; the extent of 
superiority through which the greater suitability for 
authority, of one as regards another J , arises ; and 
whatever is on the same subject. 



Chapter XXIX. 

HUspdram Nask. 
i. One section is the Nfrangistan (f ritual code'), 
particulars about the ritual of the ceremonial of the 
sacred beings, that which is important and goes to 
the bridge of judgment 2 ; the exceeding meritorious- 
ness owing to an ample number of Raspis 3 in the cere- 
monial ; and, as to the A vesta, the Z6ti and Raspt 
are both for various phrases, those which are for 
the speaking of the one are for the hearing of the 
other. 2. About the sacred cake *, and whatever 
is on the same subject. 3. About abstaining from 
the drinking of wines at the same time as the 
ceremonial. 4. About the quality (saman) of the 
voice in reciting the Avesta in a ceremonial, and the 

1 Reading sa^iktarih-t aSvako min tan£ pavan patth, but 
there are only faint traces of the third, fourth, and fifth words, as 
the decayed folio of the manuscript has been patched, and the 
repairer forgot to record the missing words at the time he did his 
work. His marginal note refers to a defect in the next line of the 
manuscript. 

* The At nvarf bridge, at which the departed soul is believed to 
give a full account of its actions during life (see Chap. XIV, 8). 

5 See Chap. VII, 5. 

* The dr6n, or sacred cake, is a small pancake which is con- 
secrated in the ceremonies, and dedicated to some particular spirit 
by means of a shnuman, or propitiatory dedication (see Sis. Ill, 
32). It is tasted by the priests and by the participators in certain 
ceremonies (see Haug's Essays, pp. 396, 404, 408). 
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Avesta which is twice recited and thrice or four 
times recited. 5. About the ceremonial, and the 
conducting of that ceremonial whose Z6ti, or Raspt, 
is a Tanapuhar sinner 1 . 6. About the Zdti duty of 
a woman 2 or child. 7. About a decision as re- 
gards him who is cursed by the Masofe-worshipping 
religion. 

8. About the sin of him who does not solemnize 
a season-festival 3 , and how the case is when it is 
solemnized by him. 9. About the limits of the five 
periods 4 of the day and night, and the ceremonies of 
the same periods. 10. About the kinds of pecu- 
liarity of the things for the season-festivals and 
other good works produced authorisedly. 

1 1. About the quantity of holy-water which is due 
to one sheep 6 , the inspection and consideration in 
providing the sheep, the freedom from sickness due 
to contamination and other defects even in a lawful 
place, and the exemption from the appliances and 
attacks of noxious creatures ; the ritual for making 
zV, and deciding about the maker, producer, and 
carrier, the taster and the giver to him. 12. The 
reason of the slaughter, and whatever is on the same 
subject. 

13. About the position and duty of the Z6ti and 
Raspts in the ceremonial. 14. About the perfect 
ceremonial, the gift to a righteous man who has 



1 See Chap. XX, 65. » See Sis. X, 35. 

• See Chap. VII, 1. 

4 These periods, or watches, are from dawn till noon, noon till 
3 p.m., 3 P.M. till dusk, dusk till midnight, and midnight till dawn. 

8 When slaughtered to provide the necessary meat-offerings 
(see Sis. XI, 4-6). 

• The holy-water apparently. 
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become a teacher and examiner of the wisdom of the 
righteous, and whatever is on the same subjects. 

15. About the sacred shirt and thread-girdle, that 
is, from what it is proper to make them, and whatever 
is on the same subjects. 16. About gathering and 
tying the sacred twigs, and on the same subject. 
17. About the proportion of firewood in various 
parts of the ceremonial, and the mode of bringing it 
forward ; that for the household fire, and the priestly 
fire of Bahiram (Varahran). 

18. About a ceremonial amid great opulence, that 
which is amid medium opulence, that which is amid 
little opulence, and a decision as regards want of 
opulence. 19. About always celebrating the cere- 
monies of the sacred beings for that which has 
occurred, and not neglecting them in any way. 20. 
About the cases where mankind observantly, and 
also unobservantly, celebrate the ceremonies of the 
sacred beings ; that is, which is he who observantly 
and he who unobservantly does so; with advice about 
observantly celebrating the ceremonies of the sacred 
beings. 

2 1 . About the cleanliness of the body and clothing 
of the celebrator of the ceremony, the assurance 
of his mind from sin, the ablution of the apparatus 
of the place of the exalted (vulandanih), the clean- 
liness of the place of the ceremonial, the distance 
therefrom for any degree of manifest pollution and 
stench, and whatever is on the same subject 

22. About the ceremonial of the waters and their 
creatures, the vigour 1 of healthfulness, the posses- 
sion of the brilliancy of heaven, the bountifulness of 

1 Or it may be ' holy- water.' 
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the spirit of the waters, and whatever is on the same 
subject. 23. About the celebration of a ceremonial, 
which is an ordinance of duties for the sake of a 
happy state of gladness (khupparkanlh) and happy 
consequences ; and also many other statements on 
the same subject 24. About the ceremonial as pro- 
per and improper, beneficial and not beneficial. 

25. About the families of Zarattot, Hvdv 1 , and 
Virtasp, as regards the account (aushmurun6) and 
ceremonial of the religion and their nature. 



Chapter XXX. 
H&sp&ram Nask. 
1. One section is the GOharikistan ({quality 
code'), particulars about natural superiority; not the 
modified (ga.rtakS), but the lawful, approved 2 , and 
specific state of superiority; not acquired by the 
slender power 8 of the world, but by seeking virtuous 
living through causing the prosperity of every per- 
son ; also the authorisation of superiority, and the 
proportion of advantage therein. 2. About a 
superiority unimpoverished (anyuruzd), with one 
unimpoverished with a nature unspent (a n-auruzd), 
with one unspent with an impoverished (nyuruzd), 
and one impoverished with an impoverished; also 
the extent of impoverishment and non-impoverish- 
ment, that is, with whom it is not customarily of much 

1 An ancestor of several persons mentioned in the Avesta, in- 
cluding the two brothers, GamSsp the prime minister of king 
Virtasp, and Frash6\r tar the father-in-law of Zarattot. 

1 Assuming that pa^andak stands for pasandak; otherwise, 
we may read pishonik, 'provided.' 

* Reading tang-karih, but it may be tund-karih, 'the severe 
labour/ 

[37] H 
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consequence (pavan freh-ar'^8), with whom it is so 
customarily, and with whom, owing to an exception, it 
is not customarily of much consequence on account of 
its much consequence for an uninformed person, that 
is, with whom it is as it were proper with a servant 
of sin. 3. And superiority is a furtherance of living 
beings, and pervades the natural extent thereof. 

4. About him who would sell property not his 
own, and him who would buy it. 5. About selling 
a sheep frequenting the house, and one not fre- 
quenting the house. 6. About various precautions 
as to samples of various things. 7. About selling 
beasts of burden, cattle, slaves, servants, and other 
property, of the nature of whose species one is aware 
through speaking about the nature of different 
species ; and the retribution for the sin of whatever 
is on the same subject. 8. That which is an obvious 
agreement for selling with defects 1 , when it is de- 
clared of beasts of burden ; and that which is ever 
defective on selling. 

9. About a house in which a person, or dog, has 
passed away through contagious sickness, and the 
clothing which the man wore owing to that sickness ; 
that is, how it is when spoiled for selling for three 
years, how it is when it is so for two years, and how it 
is when it is so for one year. 10. About a house in 
which a person, or dog, has reposed in a contagious 
sickness, and not passed away after his descent there- 
from ; and the clothing which the man wore in that 
sickness ; that is, how it is when spoiled for selling 
for two years, how it is when it is so for one year, 
and how it is when it is so for thirty nights ; and 
whatever is on the same subject. 

1 That is, without a warranty. 
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11. About forming a family (gdhartk ka.rda.no) 
with foreigners, that is, how it is when allowable. 
12. About a sheep of good breed for the three 
nights 1 , and its slaughter after the three nights ; 
likewise many other decisions as regards superiority 
and sheep of a good breed. 



Chapter XXXI. 
H&sp&ram Nask. m 

1. A miscellaneous section is about taking any- 
thing which is not one's own at the time when he 
does not think that they see him and they do see 
him, at the time when he thinks that they see him 
and they do not see him, and at the time when he 
thinks that they see him and they do see him. 2. 
About giving righteous instruction, that is, what 
happens, and how, at the time when the follower 2 
asks again. 3. About the sin of imprisoning the 
needy, exalting falsehood, and approving deceit. 

4. About the action and command which diminish, 
or alter, a liberal gift to any one- 5. About the 
limit of the open-handedness of a wife who should be 
privileged, and who is reverent towards her husband, 
out of anything that has not reached the husband ; 
how it is when the husband is foolish, how it is when 
it is legally, how when derived from what is legally 
property, and how about that which is unspent 
savings (anyuruzd £abun) ; also the limit of the 
reverence of a wife for a husband, and whatever is 
on the same subject. 

1 The three nights after a death ; the sheep is to be slaughtered 
on the fourth day, including the day of death (see Sis. XVII, 2-5). 
* See Chap. XXII, 6 n. 

II 2 
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6. About causing the conveyance of a maiden 
from the house of her fathers, or guardians, to the 
village of her husband, to hold the position of house- 
mistress of the husband; of the wife when she 
becomes reverent and propitiatory towards him, and 
admonishing her when she speaks thus : ' I am thy 
wife, but I will not perform a wife's duties for thee ; ' 
also the quarrelling of a husband with his wife, and 
carrying it on to the bridge of judgment. 

7. About the blood on a woman who wants wash- 
ing, and the bridge penalty upon him who has 
sexual intercourse with a woman who wants washing, 
with her who is a foreigner, or any other of those 
not authorisedly for intercourse ; the confusion of 
germs by the woman who grants intercourse to 
foreigners, and other sin which they may commit 
about like matters. 8. About a wife claimed from 
foreigners ; that is, how it is when allowable. 

9. About the preparation of a wife for the control 
of a son, the period for it and for suckling, and the 
wish for a son which is present with a husband. 10. 
About the sin of a man owing to rejecting the con- 
trolling of his son by a sister or grown-up daughter. 

11. About three things through which mankind 
become sinful and injuring their own property, and 
the possession of them is not to be taken away. 

1 2. About those who may not inflict lawful chastise- 
ment with oppressive demeanour. 

13. About that which a man is to be made to 
provide in feasting and gifts, for his store of good 
works, on his wife bringing forth. 14. How it is 
when he is a man of wisdom, aw^how it is when he 
is a disciple ; how it is when it is a male birth, and 
how it is when it is a female. 15. The advantage 
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and benefit therefrom ; the religious announcement 
of a name for the new-born, should it be a male, or 
should it be a female ; the good work owing to the 
decision of a religious appointment of a name for 
the progeny, [and the sin] l owing to giving again 
to it a name of the idolators (devtyastan). 

1 6. About the ritual and usage in admitting the 
male to a sheep, owing to which the male is a 
gratifier of the impregnated female nature, and a 
protection of the female nature ; and the want of 
training and freedom from defect of the progeny; a 
proper condition of the flock, too, arises likewise 
through worshipping the sacred beings and provid- 
ing the sacred feast ; also about the shepherd's dog 
and the blessing for him. 1 7. About the regard of 
the shepherd for the breeding of the sheep. 18. 
About the work of the ceremonial and of providing 
the sacred feast, and the advantage for the sheep 
from the same cause. 19. About the Mazda- wor- 
shipping district-breeding of the dogs in a district, 
through providing careful nurture for the dogs, 
which is a good work owing to the same cause. 

20. About the object of payment for teaching the 
Z6ti duty, for the guardianship of the fire, for the 
publication and watching of worship, and for other 
labour, and whatever is on the same subject. 

21. About the lawful guardianship of a child, the 
child who is lamp-light and the father who is the 
fire, and whatever is on the same subject. 22. 
About sickness owing to the look of an evil eye, or 
the vicinity of a mengtruous woman, because those 

1 Here, again, the repairer of the manuscript has forgotten to 
note the words in brackets which he had cut out of the folio before 
patching it. 
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with an evil eye, or menstruous, are thereby harm- 
ful. 23. About what is the kind of watching for the 
admitters of fear ; the fearful and whatever is on 
the same subject. 24. And that in case of descend- 
ing from a house on the outside. 

25. About lawful arrangements for supplies, in 
union and assistance one towards the other ; about 
payment for the labour in the lawful arrangement ; 
and whatever is on the same subject. 26. About 
the produce of property for the multitude, and that 
also for one's own association ; that is, how it is 
when taking it authorisedly, and how it is when not 
doing so; and whatever is on the same subject. 

27. The special generosity of judges in conveying 
property back to its owners ; the advantage from 
just judges, and the harm from unjust sentencing 
and false decisions. 28. So, also, the advantage 
from truly demanding, truly answering, and assisting 
the just ; the enmity and harm from falsely demand- 
ing, falsely investigating, and assisting a false de- 
mander and false investigation ; but not the enmity 
and secret harm of a complaint of the wretched. 
29. Advice to judges about just decision and ab- 
stinence from false decision ; and, secondly, the 
reward of their just decision, and the awful bridge 
judgment of false decision ; the accountability in the 
spiritual existence in the case of judges, the praise of 
truth and contempt of falsity, the gratification of the 
sacred beings and vexation of the demons from just 
judgment and turning away from false decision, and 
whatever is on the same subject. 

30. About what place the appointment by Auhar- 
mazd in the original creation brought the corn to 1 , 

1 According to Bd. X, 1, XIV, 1, XXVII, 2, fifty-five species of 
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which arrived for use in the nourishment and assist- 
ance of mankind and animals ; the sowing of corn 
from the bodies of Mashya and Mashy6! ' ; and 
whatever is on the same subject. 31. About the 
labour in sowing and cultivating corn, and whatever 
is in the business of agriculturists ; perseverance in 
agriculture, and the limit of its allotment, owing to 
suitable participation and inevitable participation in 
agriculture; whatever is about the shepherd and 
whatever is about the agriculturist, and the adjudi- 
cation between them. 32. About the corn which is 
sown, that which is reaped, that which is for an 
increase (pavan nad-ae), and that which is for 
other things. 

33. About the excitement of any one, owing to his 
blood. 34. About those kinds of ownership of land 
and other things that are best. 35. About him who 
sees some one conducting water for cultivation, when 
the person unauthorisedly sows the land of the 
observer who does not dispute about it with fearless- 
ness and effectual resistance. 36. About the selling 
of supplies granted, which may be done in hunger, 
nakedness, and fear ; and whatever is on the same 
subject. 

37. About the supremacy of sin, both that which 
arises on the spot, and that at a distance (pavan 
hisar); and whatever is on the same subject 38. 
About the atonableness of every sin, and the bridge 
judgment for destroying a righteous man, for witch- 
craft, and for carrying evil (aglh) to fire and water. 
39. About atonement for the sin of Yat, Bdz&t, 

grain sprang up originally where the primeval ox passed away; a 
statement which does not agree with that hinted at in this section. 
1 See Chap. XIII, 1. 
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Kh6r, Ared&r, Av6irirt, Ag^rept 1 , and giving no 
food, through giving of scars (pi^an^-das) 2 , labour, 
and punishment ; the kinds of horse-whip and 
scourge, and how the penitential effect of both arises. 

40. When a sinner dies outright on account of the 
penalty of giving of scars, or the performance of the 
labour, or the exertion of effecting the penance of 
punishment, and when a man has died penitent, but 
incapable of a desire 8 for the retribution of sin, and 
has not atoned in the worldly existence, what the 
nature of his soul's helplessness is, owing to sin. 

41. About those for whom there is no retribution 
for sin. 

1 These six names are applied to the various grades of assault 
and wounding, for which a special scale of punishment is appointed 
(see Sis. I, 1, 2, XI, 1, 2, XVI, 1, 5). Here the list begins at the 
most heinous end of the scale, and the last three names, which refer 
to the lightest offences, have been already explained in Chaps. 
XIX, 1 n, XX, 64 n. The first three names are explained in Farh. 
Oim, pp. 36, 1. 7-37, 1. 2, as follows : — ' For whatever reaches the 
source of life the name is Kh6r ; one explains B<Mt as " smiting," 
and Y£t as " going to," though it be possibley&r the soul of man to 
be withstanding; and a counterstroke is the penalty for a Yat 
when it has been so much away from the abode of life.' These 
six gradations of crime, therefore, range from the infliction of the 
nearest possible approximation to a fatal wound, down to the merely 
constructive assault of seizing a weapon. All authorities agree in 
estimating the relative heinousness of the first four crimes by the 
following numbers: 180, 90, 60, and 30; but regarding the 
amounts for the two lighter offences there is much difference of 
statement. In the old law of the VendtdS<f there are seven grada- 
tions of such crime, the lowest four corresponding in name with the 
lowest four here, and all punishable by lashes, with a horse-whip, 
or scourge, varying from five to two hundred in number, according 
to the heinousness of the offence and the number of limes it has 
been committed. 

2 By scourging, as prescribed in the Vendtd&<f. 

8 Owing to sickness, or any other disabling cause. 
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42. About what is the kind of contest of a poor 
man, plundered of his property; first, as regards the 
oppressor who was the plunderer, and, afterwards, 
having petitioned for criminal proceedings, through 
the judges, as regards his oppressor, until their repay- 
ment of the property. 43. About being delivered 
into distress and disaster 1 , and the decision thereon. 
44. About the oppressiveness of the much pollution 
of greediness (dz6) which is owing to all its fiendish- 
ness, and the arrangement of the creator about it for 
restraining the same fiend 2 from destroying the whole 
worldly creation. 45. About the great judiciousness 
of a man in want of power being good, for preserving 
his own life and making it nurturable. 



Chapter XXXII. 
H&spdram Nask. 
1. One section of the next twenty contains par- 
ticulars about the rite of an ordeal accomplished, 
also the modes of one's preservation or incrimination 
therein, and whatever is on the same subject. 



Chapter XXXIII. 
HUspdram Nask. 
1. One section is about the mode and object of 
confinement as regards a beast of burden, sheep, and 
dog that are mad (ddvinakS), and the operation 
of the affliction (vakhsi^no) ; also to what extent is 
their restoration ; and when not restored, but come 
for slaughter, the care of them even in confinement, 

1 P&z. v6ighn. * The fiend of greediness, Azb. 
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and whatever is on the same subject. 2. About the 
harm (vinis) which the beast of burden, sheep, and 
dog shall commit. 3. About the sin which killed 
one who is no offender 1 . 4. About the care and 
remedy for a sick dog, and whatever is on the same 
subject. 

Chapter XXXIV. 
H&sp&ram Nask. 

1. One section is miscellaneous : about the object 
of amassing property lawfully produced, or derived 
from (fr6df<5 min) what is legally property; the 
production authorisedly of what is derived from that 
which is legally property, and the production un- 
authorisedly of that which is legally property thereby 
become one, at first, as regards the very virtuous 
or vicious legal proceedings therein. 

2. About the lawful time for giving up a maiden 
to her husband, the completion of her possessions, 
and whatever is on the same subject. 3. About the 
impoverishment owing to the completion of the pos- 
sessions given, and whatever is on the same subject. 
4. About a father who has sons, and for which of 
them a wife is to be earlier sought 5. Also about 
which of his daughters is to be given away to a 
husband, and whatever is on the same subject. 

6. About the progressive meritoriousness of a 
righteous gift for a woman, and the grievous sinful- 
ness owing to its being dissipated. 7. About wealth 
through a righteous gift, the announcement of its 
manifest acceptance, and the acknowledgment of its 
acceptance in words, as a completed act that is so far 
exhausted. 

1 Whether the sick animal, or a man attacked by it, is uncertain. 
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8. About a foreigner when an Iranian asks him 
for a reward for assistance in battle with his fellow- 
tribesmen, and the foreigner does not become 
generous, though the recompense is for the gene- 
rosity of the Iranians. 

9. About the offering up (madam dahi^n6) of 
water; that which is an appointed indicator (numu- 
d&r), and that which is no indicator; that which is 
an indicator of complete presentation, and that of 
partial presentation ; that water which is continually 
producing the offering up (usdahlnak), in like 
manner, of something of the things of a righteous 
gift, through the moistened peculiarity and distinc- 
tion 1 of an offering-producing gift of a male from that 
of a female ; and that which is an indicator both 
male and female, and a voice producing offerings, is 
animate, or inanimate, or derived from the inanimate ; 
that which is an indicator is a germ (t6khmakS-l), 
that which is in a germ is of one species, that which 
is in a species is of one form, and the proportion 
that is appointed is completed, though the purpose 
for which it is appointed has not arisen ; and what- 
ever is on the same subject. 

10. About the five best and five worst actions, 
the seven 2 heinous sins, and the three sins that are 
very ill-atoned for. n. About the sin of staining 
with bodily refuse, injuring the existence s , and of a 

1 The Pahl. text is pavan mamanfh va-karfamih-i namirfo. 
Possibly namf dh, ' moistened,' may stand for numu db, 'indicated; ' 
but the whole sentence is more or less obscure. 
. 9 Written 4 + 2 (= six) in the MS., but this is a most unusual 
way of writing ' six ; ' it is more probable that we ought to read 
4+3, the usual mode of writing ' seven.' ' Seven evil-doers of sin 
of a heinous kind ' are detailed in Dd. LXXII, 2-9. 

8 Pahl. ba$6</6k-zeV6, see Chap. XIX, in. 
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death-producing formation as to clothing. 12. 
About the sin owing to idleness when, moreover, 
that which they might do is good. 13. About a 
decision as to the justifiableness of clothing, arms, 
equipments, and other things being given to 
foreigners, besides promoting their service and 
business, and giving them any assistance whatever, 
or listening to that which relates to assistance ; like- 
wise listening to drunkards. 14. About unlawfully 
destroying and cutting plants, with a decision 
about it. 

1 5. About the sin of digging a grave 1 for burying 
a corpse, whether of the idolaters (d£vlyast4n) or 
non-idolators, and of supplying clothing for the 
corpse of a dead one of the idolaters. 16. About 
him who threw bodily refuse 2 on to fire or water, or 
any place or garment on which it is not authorisedly 
cast, to make Maa/a-worshippers polluted ; and 
whatever is on the same subject. 

1 7. An account of water as regards the description 
and extent of moisture of the land. 18. About the 
sin owing to rendering anything useless through 
water or fire. 19. About carrying off two-thirds of 
the misery from the world, by eradicating it from the 
creatures through all the illumination of fires ; and 
carrying off all adversity from the period of the 
creatures, through the freedom from malice of man- 
kind, one as regards the other, and through their 
perfect sympathy together. 

1 Assuming that gobar £Ae£iruntan6 stands for g6bar (Pers. 
g6r) Mefruntan6. 
s See Chap. XIX, 3. 
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Chapter XXXV. 
H&spdram Nask. 

1. One section contains particulars about the 
science (danuno) of seeking a son, advice about it 
from revelation (den 6), the advantage of offspring 
for the admonitory explanation of revelation within 
one's self, and the harm owing to neglecting the 
advice of the same. 

2. About what happens in the begetting of a son ; 
the first sexual excitement it should produce for the 
female, the second, third, fourth, and fifth ; the aris- 
ing of a son in the world, and also the milk, owing 
to her impregnation. 3. And, when it is so that it 
amounts to a son, which of the two, male or female, 
is sooner emitting the germs at the time ^"occur- 
rence ; and how and how long both have remained, 
at. the time, in semination, how long in connection, 
and how long in bleeding. 4. When and wherefrom 
various expectations are produced to contend about, 
and when and by what signs the male sex, or female 
sex, of the offspring has become manifest. 

5. When the localization 1 regarding// is arranged, 
and, as to the members, which is the first member 
therein, and their being produced, each consecutively, 
till the bodily form is complete ; which, and in what 
position, is the localization of the members after the 
complete production of the form of the body, and 
the purpose as regards the position and localization 
of the members after the complete production of the 

1 Assuming that g£si-hastano stands for gast-hastan5 in all 
three occurrences of the word. This is rather doubtful, because 
the noun gas, ' position,' occurs twice in close connection with the 
uncertain word, and is correcdy spelt. 
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form of the body. 6. The effect upon the offspring 
which is furnished with subjection to the male, so far 
as the complete effecting of it is within the limit for 
its authorisation l ; the time (vidanaanag 2 ) of the 
offspring with the female, the period of its turning 
downwards for birth, and the occurrence of birth at 
the same time. 

7. About the growth of life, too, with the bodily- 
organs (tanugan); and which is the first bone be- 
come possessed of marrow, apart from the other 
bones, as it is reported. 8. About the admissibility of 
the elaboration of the male sex, or female sex, within 
it, by the guardian spirit of the righteous, at the fifth 
month ; and the ceremony for the guardian spirit of 
the righteous for the sake of the arrival of a male child. 

9. About the act of childbirth by a pregnant 
woman before recourse to midwifery (daiganlh), 
except that relating to the navel string of the child ; 
also its first and second food, and when the mid- 
wifery is that of her mother; what is the kind of 
milk, and the care of the child at the time, its 
bandaging, sleeping, nourishment, and protection ; 
and the sin owing to acting unlawfully in such 
matters. 10. About how many months is the bearing 
of the offspring in the womb of the camel, horse, ass, 

1 The Pahl. text is as follows : — ' Kir-t madam zak5-i levatman 
d£n kujn s^ar, vad s/>6r kSrth zyaj d£n samSn parfaj ra</akih.' 

1 This unusual hybrid word is evidently intended as a Zvam 
equivalent of the Iranian zamanah, and is composed of vidana 
(=Ch. Nrvy, which is the usual Zvirif for zam&n) + £nag 
(=&nah, the final syllables of zamSnah). The central syllable 
of zamanah is, therefore, twice represented in the Zvarif vida- 
naSnag. The hybrid occurs again, in Bk. IX, Chap. XVII, 3, in 
a phrase where it can only mean ' time, period.' If it were not for 
this after-occurrence, the word here might be read va-d6-ahug, 
« and the dual existence,' with some degree of probability. 
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cow, and woman ; and whatever is on the same sub- 
ject, n. About the spiritual perception of a. new- 
born child, and its coming into the boundaries of 
worldly comprehension on the same subjects. 

12. About the habits through which multitudes of 
mankind attain to the acme of beautiful form : that 
of desire for women, that of swiftness which is owing 
to the strength of the leg, and that of powerfulness 
which is owing to the vigour of the body, that of 
desire for wealth, that of speaking in an assembly, 
and that of speaking at a distance, that through 
which any one uncontrolled comes to a downfall, that 
through which there is more knowledge of obedience, 
and that through which a counteraction of the afflic- 
tion of the race arises. 

13. About the vicious desire of the performer 
and permitter of unnatural intercourse; also their 
violent lustfulness, heinous practice, and corrupt, 
polluted bodies, blighted in destiny; great through 
their destruction of life in the things which they 
see, and every greatness inevitably provides them a 
merited death ; as great in sinfulness as Az-i Dahak 1 
in oppression, as the serpent Sr6bar 2 in witchcraft, 
as Tur-1 Braafr6-r£sh s , the Karap *, in destroying the 

1 See Chap. XIII, 8 n, and compare the account of the seven 
special evil-doers in Dd. LXXII, 3-9. 

s The Av. asi srvara of Yas. IX, 11 (W.), Yt. XIX, 40; a 
terrible serpent slain by Keresaspa the Saman, as mentioned again 
in Bk. IX, Chap. XV, 2. 

* Also written Bra</r6k-r6sh ; he was one of the Turanian priest- 
hood who persecuted Zaraturt in his youth, and probably the same 
as Pers. Bartarush (the Bra</ar-vakhsh of Sd. IX, 5) who is said 
to have killed Zaraturt in the end. But, as he was one of five 
brothers, three of whose names were much alike (see Byt. II, 3 n), 
bis identification is rather uncertain. 

4 Av. karapan. In Dk. Bk. VII the Karaps are often men- 
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righteous, and as a deceiving apostate in falsehood. 
14. About the grievous sinfulness of a woman, just 
delivered and giving milk, whose progeny is the off- 
spring from intercourse with divers males, and what- 
ever is on the same subject 

15. About the increasing vigour of the female 
from the mounting of the male, and the diminished 
vigour of the male from mounting on to the female. 



Chapter XXXVI. 
Hilsp&ram Nask. 
1. Six * Fargards of one section of the last fourteen 
contain particulars about the enumeration of species 
of ownership, their precedence one over the other, 
and their good report in conducting legal proceed- 
ings. 2. About property that is brought up to the 
judges, which, owing to an accuser, becomes a source 
of litigation for a judge. 3. About a decree as to 
restoring possession, or as to keeping possession, of 
whatever is among such matters. 4. About property 

tioned as enemies of Zarat&rt, both before and after his birth. Some 
are named, such as Dur&srdb, BHu/r6k-r£sh, VaSdvdwt, and Gfish- 
mak. The Karap of the district where the mother of Zaratujt was 
born banishes her for witchcraft, and must, therefore, have been the 
official head of the district. Dur&srfib, the Karap, travels some- 
times with a disciple (hSvift), so his title was probably a priestly 
one. The Karap is also often mentioned with the Kai, or Kik 
(Av. kavan or kavi), the title of an equally obnoxious class ; both 
Kfks and Karaps being termed ' demon-worshippers,' or idolators ; 
and the Pahlavi translators of the Avesta speak of them, meta- 
phorically, as ' blind and deaf to the sacred beings. 

1 These are called 'five Fargards' in Dd. LXI, 3 which appears 
to refer to §§ 7, 13. Or it may be 'seven,' if we consider the 
' seven ' of the next chapter as completing the last fourteen sections 
of this Nask. 
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which is, or is brought, out of the possession of a 
defendant, and property which is extorted from a 
man by worrying, or by a noticeable crime upon 
him ; with a statement about it. 

5. About the earnings (vindisno) of fellow-com- 
batants and fellow-subordinates, with a statement 
about them. 6. About the coming of land, pro- 
perty, or anything, held by foreigners, into the 
princely possession of one from Iran. 

7. About the guardianship of a family (du^ako) ; 
likewise the varieties of it, and the fitness of a man 
for it. 8. About one's own family, and whatever is 
on the same subject. 9. About the income (vin- 
di^no) of wife and child. 

10. About the trouble o/the business 0/" obtaining 
(vindunfl) a wife, and also her marriage, owing to 
the urgency of the husband, after the trouble. 1 1. 
About her guardian and paramour, and whatever 
is on the same subject. 12. About the proportion 
who have to keep a wife to seek for offspring, 
and the proportion who have to satisfy menstrual 
excitement. 

1 3. About adoption ; likewise the varieties of it, 
and fitness for it ; the violation of adoption, the sin 
of the son who is accepted, and whatever is on the 
same subject. 14. About the partnership of brothers 
that has existed, is formed, or is designed ; its 
abandonment (a-bukhttklh), the surplus property, 
the wealth that becomes quite sacrificed (za</ak5), 
and whatever is on the same subject. 15. About 
property that comes to next of kin through relation- 
ship, and that through adoption. 16. About the 
residue that lapses into ways of righteousness. 

1 7. About where and in whom, after the father, is 
[37] I 
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the prerogative as to a daughter being given away 
to a husband. 



Chapter XXXVII. 
HUspdram Nask. 

i. One section of the seven 1 at the end contains 
particulars about the daily food of a grown-up man, 
a pregnant woman, her who is childless, and a child, 
as provided by law ; also that of a shepherd's dog, a 
village dog, and a blood-hound ; and the character- 
istics of these three kinds of dog. 

2. About the sign of a person's conversion to the 
religion. 3. About association of several kinds, and 
one of them is that of the keepers (paa&n) with the 
flocks (raman), and the flocks in connection with the 
keepers ; and of what kind is the meritoriousness of 
the keepers of those flocks, as to guardianship of 
every description; the happy effects of the flock, 
and those of the keeper, of every description ; the 
advantage from this association, and whatever is on 
the same subject. 4. One is the association of 
priestly instructor (ra^o) and pupil 2 , and their 
meritoriousness together ; the fame of the priesdy 
instructor for priestly instruction, and that of the 
disciple (havut6) for every kind of learning derived 
from the priestly instructor, and every kind that the 
priestly instructor imparts to the pupil; and the 
happy effects of the priestly instructor, of every 
kind, in similar matters. 5. One is the association 

1 It is doubtful whether seven sections are meant, or whether we 
should read ' the seven Fargards at the end of one section.' See, 
however, Chap. XXXVI, 1 n. 

* Pahl. ra</un£ (Av. ratunaya). 
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of ceremonial priests (ra</-pl.yakano), the worthiness 
of a man for the sacerdotal leadership, supplies for 
the whole of the ceremonial priests, and whatever is 
on the same subject 6. About the highest of all 
associations 1 , and about the lawful and virtuous 
existence of this same association, when there are 
two men in a case where he who is opulent is always 
necessary for him who is in innocence, and has given 
him the wealth that he asks for ; or where, when the 
one shall commit sin, wealth is an affliction to the 
other ; or the ownership, as to that which the one 
obtains, is as much even that of the other ; or, on the 
passing away of the one, it is mingled with the wealth 
of the other ; and whatever is on the same subject. 

7. About the punishment of the sin of him for 
whom one lies 2 to him by whom provision is made, 
by thought or by word, and given to him who is 
worthy. 8. About a father's making a child aware 
of the sin at the time of the sin. 9. About the sin 
of taking the course of a false guide and exalting 
falsehood, and whatever is on the same subject. 
10. The sin of extorting supplies for a beast of 
burden from a lonely labouring person. 

11. About important gifts to the worthy, atone- 
ment for deprival of food (atapda^o-vi^arunih)*, 
and disbursements (auruzd&n) of that which is 
legally, and also of that which is derived from what 
is legally, property among impoverished (nyuruzd) 
supplicants. 12. The depriver of food is he who is 
for early atonement, and they who severally exist, 

1 That of disinterested and devoted friendship, as appears from 
the examples given. 

* By falsely recommending him as a worthy object of charity. 
» See Chap. XVII, 6 n. 

I 2 
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through grazing 1 and bringing forth, are they who 
severally are also in loss of vitality, through deprival 
of the food of strength and intellect; even a powerful 
man is prostrated thereby ; the food which is suitable 
as atonement for deprival of food, and that which is 
not suitable. 

13. About that through which the indispensable 
creation of a debt arises, and whatever is on the 
same subject. 14. Where it is the healing of the 
sick, the spiritual debt is unto the archangel Ashava- 
hist 2 , and that which is worldly unto the physician's 
anteroom (dalanako). 

1 5. About the worthiness of a good physician for 
every benefit, and the unworthiness of ■a. bad physician 
for any benefit. 16. About each one of the plants 
being produced by Auharmas*/ for the subjugation of 
one disease at least 1 7. About the protectiveness 
and preciousness of the profession of medicine ; the 
advantage and reasoning thought of a physician due 
to the carrying on of his medical practice ; the 
pleasant food, the handsome clothing, and the swift 
steed for a physician ; and his wealth being as much 
as that of an average man in a house, village, com- 
munity, or province. 18. About the diligently 

1 Reading k&x\$ n5, but part of the first letter has been cut off 
by the repairer of the MS. The semi-starvation of cattle is being 
referred to. 

8 The personification of 'perfect righteousness' (Av. ashava- 
bi fta) whose special duty is stated to be the care of fire (see Sis. 
XV, 5, 12, 13), and whose name, often written Ar</avahirt or Ar</- 
avahut in Pahlavi, is applied to the second month and third day of 
the month in the Parsi year (see Chap. XX, 22). He is here con- 
nected with the healing of the sick, because of his association with 
Airyaman, the smiter of diseases (see Vend. XXII, Yt. Ill, Sir. I, 

n, 3). 
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remedial hand of the physician for the sick, oppor- 
tunely mindful, yet without chastisement 

19. About the sin of a physician through handling 
(sUdfoklh) and having spread a disease by walking 
up to the sick, because that is when he would have 
been innocent through not having gone. 20. About 
a great pestilence (s#£"6), and that which is trivial. 

21. About the fee 1 of a physician for curing a 
sick person of disease of the whole body, and of 
each one of the members ; even of him who has 
cured chieftains, both those of the lower grades and 
him who is the supreme king of kings, and so also 
various destitute people. 22. About the mode and 
extent of delivering up fees to a physician, after the 
declaration of the sick person being well ; that is, 
from whom comes the physician's fee which is an- 
nounced for the cure, and also that which is not 
announced ; from whom that only which is announced 
for it, from whom a meal (pish6n-l), and from 
whom nothing whatever of worldly reward comes. 

2 3. About the physician whom one hears 2 and asks 
for medical treatment. 24. About a test as to the 
competency of a physician ; that is, how it is to be 
made, how it is when it is possible to test it, and 
how it is when it is not possible to test it. 25. 

1 In Vend. VII, 36-44 (W.) we have some of the old Avesta 
laws regarding medical men and their fees. How far the Avesta 
text of this section of the Huspdram Nask corresponded with that 
of the Vendfdad on the same subject it is impossible to determine, 
because we have always to recollect that this summary of the con- 
tents of the Nasks was compiled from their Pahlavi versions (see 
Chap. I, 3) which included extensive commentaries, adapting the 
original Avesta statements to the altered circumstances of Sasanian 
times. 

* Or ' satisfies' (shnSyfifft). 
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About the sin of a physician who is not tested, and 
also of him whom it is not possible to test, when he 
shall undertake the medical treatment of others, 
and, as regards a limb of any one, there is not any- 
thing which is another's test of him, nor even that 
which is not another's test of him, nor that which is 
a trial of him. 

26. About how long is the duration of having 
sought a physician in Iran whereafter *'/ is allowable, 
through not obtaining one, to seek him even from 
foreigners. 27. The sin of having sought one from 
foreigners, when one can obtain a physician in Iran. 
28. About the fee for a foreign physician, and much 
else on the same subject. 29. The medical treat- 
ment of mankind, and also about the medical treat- 
ment of beasts of burden and cattle. 

30. About the sin owing to intrusting him who is 
unfit for a duty. 31. About the greater suitability 
of a priest than of a. disciple for duty and position ; a 
trusty person is also obtaining the important rather 
than obtaining a desire for the important, and even so 
far as being a potter rather than an astrologer, and 
being careful rather than a potter ; and the reason 
of it. 

32. About preparing an unauthorised (#-dast6bar) 
dwelling in the locality of other persons, and what- 
ever is on the same subject. 33. About boundaries 
where there is a place of residence for people, and 
whatever is on the same subject. 34. About what 
description of testimony of one of the good religion 
is received as evidence regarding an infidel, and of 
an infidel as regards one of the good religion. 

35. About the greatness of eminence of the abode 
of priestly authorities (raafand), both for procedure 
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and for petitions * ; the openness of the doors of a 
priestly authority; the want of eminence of any one 
through every kind of offence to others, which is 
owing to his closed doors and evil eminence in every 
mode ; and whatever is on the same subject 36. 
About the extent of splendour (liyano) and pomp- 
diffusing (vafsh-^fganft) tokens from the abode of 
fires, and the arrangement as regards him who casts 
the allotted twigs and charcoal (khar akhgar) into 
them. 37. About conveying prosperity (pa^lkhulh) * 
to the abode of fires appropriately to the capability 
of every one. 

38. About the quality (saman) of water oozing 
out (atrldfo) and that which is flowing in a channel 
(na6v-tak). 39. About the characteristics of speci- 
fied works which are contiguous in a place between 
two frontiers (mar's 6). 

40. About a decision as to a sheep free from 
unlawful influence — and so also as to one under un- 
lawful influence — which goes to the pasture of others 
with thievish intention, neglecting its own ; and as to 
that which does so not with thievish intention. 41. 
About the quantity which one has to provide, in the 
duration of a day and night, on admitting to pasture 
and corn, in the case of an ox without defect (ana- 
gin 6), or 0/" another kind, or a horse, or a sheep, or 
a goat, or a pig, or an animal of any other kind. 

42. About the distance of a residence of mankind 
from a river flowing in a channel. 43. About the 
period for letting a sheep graze at pleasure in a 
pasture, and that for restraining it; the time for not 

1 These six words should, perhaps, be appended to the next 
clause of the sentence. 
1 By providing fuel and other necessaries. 
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cutting trees, and that for little slaughter of sheep. 
44. About an article of clothing which is associated 
with defence, for fear of enemies, and becomes quite 
a good omen (sukun) among mankind, being im- 
perceptible and appropriate. 45. About a tree with 
stem uprooted, where and how it is allowable. 

46. About a leader's causing a march of whatever 
kind, the people being in motion through fear, and 
they drive the sheep which are with the army on 
account of molestation; also making the sheep 
decide as to the pasture near to the road within 
reach, the pasturing of the first of the species of 
sheep, and letting them forth to pasture in succession 
unto the last, and the reason of it. 

47. About a person who is of note 1 on account 
of wealth, and whatever is on the same subject 

48. About this intermixture of with-the-stream and 
against-the-stream, with banks and without banks, 
and waters running and down-pouring (nty^pan), on 
the road ; that is, which of the waters, running or 
down-pouring, is to be earlier reverenced by him who 
is returning from the road, and the reason of it. 

49. About the subordination of the disciple unto the 
priest, as to eating, drinking, and plenty, goodness 
and preciousness ; and whatever is on the same 
subject 

50.. About that which occurs when foreigners 
come to the frontier of Iran, and shall do damage to 
Iran ; and the frontier governors and fellow-cham- 
pions have to repel the foreigners by fighting, to 
save the Iranian people and property which were 

1 Reading mun sakhunag. Another guess would be min 
nf^dn-f (for nuan-i), in which case the translation would be 'a 
person/*r« from indications relating to wealth.' 
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to be made foreign ; and whatever is on the same 
subject. 

51. About the advantage of punishing a violent 
thief by the members of the assembly, that owing to 
reliance upon the actions and convictions of the 
ancients, that owing to forming many priestly as- 
semblies, that owing to providing a disciple for a 
priest, that through passing away after being high- 
priest, that through doing so without being high- 
priest, and that of much information on similar 
statements prior to any other resources. 

52. Perfect is the excellence ^righteousness. 



Chapter XXXVIII. 

1. One section of thejirst thirty of the Saka</fj'm 1 
contains particulars about reward by command of the 
religion, the bridge judgment of the destroyers of 
the well-commanding, and the provision for their 
destruction. 2. About the importance of a man, 
after fifteen years of age and when he has heard 
that there is a law 2 which is good, having sought 
that law z by having enquired about it. 3. About a 
man's scrutinizing an action before doing it, when he 
does not know whether it be a sin or a good work, 

1 Corresponding to the eighteenth word, yim, in the Ahunavair, 
according to B. P. Riv. ; but it is the nineteenth Nask in other 
Rivayats. This name, which is here written like Zakf-hat-min, 
should probably be Zik-aft-tum, meaning ' the most intimate con- 
cerns,' as the Nask refers chiefly to personal and family law ; but it 
is called Askaram, or Sakadam, in the Rivayats, which also state 
that it contained fifty-two kardah, fargar</s, or veV ast ; thus agreeing 
with the total of the sections mentioned in Chaps. XXXVIII, XLI. 

* It is possible to read yfcdatd, 'sacred being,' instead of darfS, 
' law.' 
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and when it is possible for him to set it aside and 
not to do it. 

4. About advice as to having entered into a house 
in the night by the light of a. fire, or when one has 
noticed it in this place, though he goes elsewhere; 
also the watchful destruction of an injured person, 
or animal, or garment, and the retribution for the 
injury. 5. About the extent of any glitter of the 
sparks (zakhsh-1-1 parkin), and the width and 
height of the doors of the constructed work of that 
appointed place of the fire. 

6. About a new-born child, as to how one has to 
provide its place, connected lawfully with illumina- 
tion 1 , more particularly for the first three nights. 
7. About bringing a fire to drive away the over- 
powering fiend, and making the child taste first the 
H6m-juice, so far as collected within its precincts 
(varan), and, secondly, the butter of MaW6k-zarem 2 
which is to be brought forward for it ; also the 
watchfulness of the father and mother over the 
child, and the extent of their retiring (nazastano) 
from the two sides of the new-horn. 8. About law- 
fully-made places of several kinds for the child, the 
limits and manner of the mother's giving milk to the 
child, and whatever is on the same subject. 

9. About carrying forth holy-water, or even a 
cooking-pot, to a fire, where the hands are purified 
and thoroughly washed ; and the sin owing to an un- 

1 To protect it from the demons who are supposed to be specially 
dangerous during the first three nights. 

* Equivalent to 'mid-spring butter,' the Av. maidhyd-zare- 
xnaya, ' mid-verdure,' being the season corresponding to the middle 
of the second Parsi month, which was early in May when the year 
commenced at the vernal equinox (see Bd. XXV, 6, 4i). 
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purified hand, not thoroughly washed, carrying them 
forth. 10. About the preservation of the cooking- 
pot, and the rest . of one's operations with the fire, 
from defilement; but when, through want of care, 
defilement occurs, by the inexperience of any one 
bringing it to the fire, he who is careless is thereby 
contaminated, and the cooking-pot is properly placed 
in its position. 

11. Arranging about properly-made bed-places 
(gasvarakS) in a house, those for children and 
those for adults ; also a decision about a case when a 
carpenter (durgar) shall make a bed-place properly 
which one's own judgment considers improperly made, 
and when both consider it improperly, or when both 
consider it properly made ; and more of whatever is 
on the same subject. 

12. About what is the mode <?/" producing seeing 
properly; and, when not seeing properly, the oculist 
(di^p&n) to intrust with it is he who informs people, 
who wish for it, how to extract the defect of sight ; 
if not, the people go on and hurt ; also the penalty 
for hurting, and whatever is on the same subject. 

13. About the insubordination of those accus- 
tomed to work (kar-khugaran) to women and 
children ; also that of a grown-up man who has been 
giving no food l three times in succession ; he, too, it 
is who advanced the fourth time 2 , because, owing to 
giving no food a fourth time, the man is he who has 
to accomplish work unrestrictedly; and whatever is 
on the same subject. 

1 See Chap. XVII, 6. 

* This passage appears to refer to that quoted in Farh. Oim, 
p. 38, 11. 8, 9; though the latter part of Chap. XLI, 19 is more 
applicable to 11. 4-8 of the same page. 
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14. About the care of a pointed thing, that is, 
how it is to be carried to a dwelling in the world, 
how it is to be deposited, and the sin owing to 
keeping and depositing it otherwise. 15. And 
about every garment 1 and utensil, even including 
such as a scum-pot, an hour-glass, and a dining-tray; 
that is, how they are to be deposited in the dwelling, 
and the sin owing to variously 2 placing and taking 
care of them. 16. About a door which is properly 
made ; how it is when it falls down, and a wound 
arises from it, the carpenter being innocent regarding 
it ; and how it is when he is guilty. 

1 7. About washing the head, the care of the water 
and the religious ritual therein, and whatever is on 
the same subject. 18. About the period for arrang- 
ing the hair, in which they shave the hair. 19. 
About the shaving of a child the first time, and the 
ritual which is taught for it; the performance of 
shaving by an instructed barber and with a sharp 
razor, which is the appointed practice as regards the 
razor of adults, and that also for children with the 
children's razor, because it is settled healthfulness ; 
his whetstone (j6n), and also the care of the razor. 
20. About the number of the positions of a man, in 
which a barber can perform shaving, and that of the 
positions of the barber; and whatever is on the 
same subject. 

21. About each one of those who are custodians 
(ktruk-karan6), and the rules of the market ; also 
their abstaining from wounding each other with a 
pike (t£kh), or other implement, with which they 

1 Or^amak may mean ' a cup.' 

2 Reading min gunagfha. 
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shall perform their duty; likewise the sin owing to 
heedlessness. 22. About giving forth a pointed 
thing lawfully, and a wound owing to not giving it 
forth lawfully; lawfully taking and giving away a 
plate of broken victuals (paaflchur), and a wound 
owing to doing it unlawfully; and whatever is on the 
same subject. 23. About the appointed place (d&d- 
gah) of a horse-course and its distance from the 
middle of a town, the nature of the horse-course, 
the training (farhang) and masters of manoeuvres 
(pa</an-i farhingand) when in it, the shooting of 
arrows on the horse-course, and the wound which 
occurs to man or animal, how it is when culpable, 
and how it is when not culpable. 24. About admit- 
ting a listener ; where, why, and how he is to be 
admitted ; and the guilt or innocence as regards a 
wound owing to him. 

25. About the mode of making a sacred thread- 
girdle ', and the harm from an unusual formation of 
it 26. About lawfully tying it, without the culpa- 
bility (va-sagih) 0/" unauthorised action; a/w when 
they do not tie it lawfully, but the girdling is knotted 
(viragl-ait5) and twisted owing to culpability 
(vasaganih) ; and whatever is on the same subject. 

27. About lawfully scratching with the nails, and 
the harm from unlawfully scratching. 28. About 
lawfully attending to a fire on the road ; and, when 
one arrives at a ford through water, the sin which 
arises, as to fire, from not lawfully caring about the 
fire. 

29. About warriors who mingle together in panic 
(mazangih) and darkness ; injury happens to one 

1 See Dd. XXXIX, 1 n. 
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from the other, and the statement of the account 
published is that there was a state of terror ; also 
whatever is on the same subject. 30. About the 
march of an army which is in fear, and that which is 
in a state of fearlessness which is the distinction of 
the army of Iran from those of foreigners. 31. 
About lawfully and habitually requiring a share, 
and the harm from unlawfully and unhabitually 
requiring it. 

32. About carrying firewood, brought away from 
the hills, into the house ; depositing it at first by the 
tongs (dast-panak&) ; watching, turning, and in- 
specting it, and carrying it away to the fire ; that is, 
how to do it lawfully, the sin owing to unlawfully 
performing it, and whatever is on the same subject. 
33. About lawfully warming bull's urine * by the fire, 
and the sin when it is not lawfully done. 

34. About selecting a pasture, one ranked above 
the others ; that is, how to do it lawfully, the sin 
when one shall do it otherwise, and, owing to that, 
he is really injured, or occasions injury. 35. About 
what is the mode of construction of a lawfully- 
formed farm-house (da.yt-ka</ak&), the dwelling of 
the people, and the place of the beasts of burden and 
cattle ; also the sin when one shall construct it other- 
wise, and, owing to that, he is really injured, or 
occasions injury. 

36. A decision about a case when one person has 
lawfully to force away a beast of burden from a con- 
trol unlawfully exercised, and another person intrudes 
unauthorisedly, and vexes the district authorities 
(pa</-dihanan). 37. Also when being done un- 

1 Intended for ceremonial purification. 
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lawfully, and the beast being away from its control 
unlawfully exercised, the other person intrudes law- 
fully; and when both persons act unlawfully, or when 
both act lawfully. 38. About lawfully tying, whereby 
things are hung up ; and the sin when, through an 
unlawfully-tied fastening, anything is injured, or 
occasions injury. 39. About unlawfully keeping 
horses in a stable (akhur), and the sin owing to the 
unlawfulness. 40. And, as regards the cutting of 
trees and shrubs, where and how it is lawfully done, 
and the harm and sin owing to not lawfully cutting. 
41. About the mode of washing clothing, and the sin 
owing to different modes. 42. About the mode 
of walking in, and the sin owing to unusual 
walking in. 43. About the custom of a man of 
the sagacious (danakvaran) on passing through 
water, and the harm and sin owing to acting 
otherwise. 

44. About the kinds of canals (nai) 1 and fords, 
from those for two men passing, up to those for 
many; the dimensions of those which are large, and 
how much they are each separately sunk into the 
ground, without collecting water, when the ground 
is hard, and how much when it is soft. 45. The 
extent of their outer 2 banks, and the inspection as 
to the banks when the water is brackish, warm, and 
flowing; how far when outside of the water, and 
how far when in the water. 46. When it is brackish, 
cold, and flowing; or brackish, warm, and stagnant; 
or sweet, warm, and flowing ; how far when in the 
water, and how far when outside. 47. And, when 



1 For irrigation. 

' Reading vf rfinag, but the word is miswritten ntrang-f. 
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brackish, cold, and stagnant ; or sweet, cold, and 
flowing; or sweet, warm, and stagnant; how far 
when in the water, and how far when outside of the 
water. 48. What is the customary operation as 
regards the inspection of the banks ; how is the 
stagnation (astlnl*/anS) within a pool dammed up 
(zar£h-stano-a£), and the stone-work inside, from 
the canal which is for ten men passing, up to that 
for many; and how is the damming up inside of the 
canal, the stagnation within the pool dammed up, or 
the reedy jungle (v£.yakS) when distributed and it 
becomes tall. 

49. What are the mode and means of maintaining 
the supervision of a canal ; which is that which one 
should maintain over the water of the canal when 
half is distributed, or, when not, one-third ; and 
which is that when one-third is distributed, or, 
when not, one-fourth ; a supervision which is animate 
or inanimate, and after those which are inanimate 
means are provided 1 , the former animate ones are 
then at rest ; and the harm and sin when they shall 
act otherwise. 50. And, as regards the same, what 
is the mode of passage of animals of various species, 
by swimming across the water ; and the sin, owing 
to acting otherwise, when harm occurs. 51. About 
the trampling down at a ford through water, when 
one is newly completing it, and when the water is 
brackish and flowing, when it is brackish and stag- 
nant, when it is sweet and flowing, and when it is 
sweet and stagnant ; the reason of passing through 
on it, and such and such ways for proceeding at 



1 In the shape of sluices for regulating the supply of water for 
irrigation. 
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will thereon ; so, also, observation as to the water 
which has remained behind for flowing, and the 
harm and sin when one does not properly observe it, 
but walks on. 

52. About two of the warriors who meet together 
on the road, which of them was busy about the pro- 
tection of his horse, and which about the preparation 
of food ; also the usage and other things in similar 
matters. 53. The sin of having eaten food for 
refreshment on the road, that is, how the custom is 
a sin when they can act otherwise. 

54. About the remedies for sheep and beasts of 
burden which reinfuse fresh life ; and the extent of. 
keeping the sheep, goat, cow, mare, ass, pig 1 , and 
woman with the male. 55. About beasts of burden, 
sheep (anumaanS), and women, for whom, on ac- 
count of contraction of orifice, there is a use of means 
for making it not painful (atutakS). 56. About the 
extent of the distance of a male beast from the 
female when it is necessary to be watchful. 57. 
About the distance that a man has to remove an ox 
that has destroyed some concealed hay (barkasag 
giyah) which is the hay of others, when they quarrel 
with him ; how it is when it is allowable to bring the 
ox back to his home ; and whatever is on the same 
subject. 

58. About the security of a man from the death 
(adsh) of his fathers, and danger having arisen for 
him from a mouth of bad omen. 59. About the sin 
of a father owing to a child, when, being given by 
him to an ill-behaved person 2 , he calls it and, when 

1 Instead of khar va-khazura, the MS. has khor va-zak-i 
ras. 

1 Assuming that min6namako-l stands for apgnamako-1; 

[37] K 
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it comes, there may occur the sin of unlawfully 
terrifying sheep, and the beast of burden is beaten ; 
and whatever is on the same subject. 60. About 
bringing 1 a plant which is a medicinal herb, and 
whatever is on the same subject. 

61. About a sociable feast (ham-myazdlh) with 
idolaters, that is, how it is when held authorisedly, 
and how it is when it is not ; and, when one gives 
the sociable feast, how it is when they are to be con- 
sidered unhonoured, and how it is when they are to 
be considered more honoured even than the Iranians. 
62. And about the broken victuals which the idolators 
have eaten and drunk therein. 

63. About the proportion of meat with the bread 
in atonement for deprival of food ". 64. About an 
ordeal which is severe, and one which is not severe ; 
and the evidence of acquittal from the achievement 
thereof. 65. About the secrets of the religion, and 
the sin owing to their being disclosed (gushuftS). 
66. About the sin of speaking evil words to the 
wives of others. 67. About the extent of the most 
inferior house, village, community, and province ; and 
that of the most superior. 68. And about what was 
the mode of residence of Frash6.rtar and G&masp s 
in a plundering (lal^kar) army, and their habits. 

the copyist having mistaken <zp for az, and substituted the Zvaiir 
equivalent min for the latter which he supposed was a separate 
word. 

1 Or ' abstracting.' 

• See Chaps. XVII, 6, XXXVII, 11. 

' Two brothers who were contemporaries of Zaratuxt. Fra- 
shdftar was his father-in-law, and <?amasp was prime minister of 
king Vbtasp. 
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Chapter XXXIX. 
SakdAAm Nask. 

1. One section is the .fla/fctrfakanistan ('code of 
sequestrations'"), particulars about a statement of 
seized property, the retention thereof, and how was 
the confinement of that which was animate ; how it 
is when one keeps it in a shepherd's-dog's care, and 
how it is when in the sequestrator's care (h^kid^Vh- 
darlh). 2. And when it is a seized horse of the 
warriors, how to keep it when it is not possible to 
retain it in confinement of any kind, and the damage 
which has arisen therefrom ; what is the danger to 
occasion by it, how it is when the shelter (srayuno) * 
is on all sides, and how it is when on one side ; while 
the trust, when there is shelter, is in the extent of the 
shelter, how much and of what kind is the shelter. 
3. When it is a seized beast of burden, after its 
coming into the possession of the sequestrator (h&kS.- 
flfak-dar), for how long he has to order work for the 
reasoning thought of the herdsman, and how is that 
of the sequestrator, in like manner, before he quite 
attains to his share ; even through his own reasoning 
thought the work is authorisedly ordered, and how 
and in what manner is the ordering of his work. 4. 
And when the seized animal has offspring, in what 
mode he has to milk it, as well as the nourishment of 
the young, and whatever is on the same subject; 
also the sin owing to doing it unlawfully. 

5. About the sequestrator when the beast of 
burden seized comes into his possession, how it is 

1 Av. thri. 
K 2 
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when its special reputation is altered, and how it is 
when it comes with utility and advantage for him. 
6. About the seizer's keeping a sheep, which is seized, 
in his flock; that is, how the custom is produced, 
owing to its milk being for the sacred feast, and the 
notification of the feasts is owing to the seized 1 
sheep ; when, too, it is not possible to keep it in the 
flock, what is the mode of confining it ; and when it 
is not possible to keep it in confinement, what he has 
to do with it 7. About the wool of a sheep which 
is seized; that is, how it is when the shearing is 
even before the various times specified, and the sin 
of shearing when it is before the time specified, or 
one shears when there is no reason for shearing. 8. 
About the lambing (guru.rl^S) of the sheep seized, 
and the sin owing to its not lambing. 

9. About sheltering (sru*/an6) 2 the seized animal 
in the most public place in a house, village, com- 
munity, or province. 10. About the sin of the shep- 
herd when, without saving it for the sequestrator, 
and through the guilelessness of the sequestrator, 
he shall carry away a female ; and the sin which is 
owing to the offence as regards unlawfully beating 
and wounding it, before it is seized for the buyers of 
meat (khur-kharanS), and other offences regarding 
it. 11. About the time appointed, between the 
shepherd and the sequestrator, for leading and bring- 
ing the female, belonging to the sequestrator, to the 
place for which the time is appointed ; in the case 
when the shepherd arrives and the sequestrator does 



1 Instead of Aa£i</ak5, 'seized,' the MS. has the very similarly 
written word avtzikh, 'pure.' 
1 Compare srayuno in § 2, and srurfan in § 11. 
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not, how that which belongs to the sequestrator is to 
come into the possession of the sequestrator, and 
when ; when it is the sheep or beast of burden of a 
sequestrator 1 , how it is to come into the possession of 
that sequestrator ; when the sheep or beast of burden 
which is seized dies in the possession of the seques- 
trator, how and how long he has to shelter (sruafan) 
the young ones (guruj) and wool of the same several 
sheep ; and the sin when he does not shelter them, 
or does it otherwise. 

1 2. About a sheep * which is mingled among the 
flock of any one that is in sequestration, how it is 
when the shepherd, and how it is when the shepherd's 
dog, is its own ; and when it is mingled among any 
flock owing to sequestration, how it is when the 
shepherd, and how it is when the shepherd's dog, 
[who is its own] 8 goes to another flock ; how it is 
when the first flock-owner, and how it is when the 
second, is its own. 1 3. About the killing of a seized 
sheep by a shepherd's dog for necessary provisions ; 
that is, how it is allowable, and in what mode it is 
to be done. 

14. About him unto whom the sheep or beast of 
burden which is seized is delivered when it comes 
into a district ; and the sequestrator's informing the 
governor of the district, in whose herd the sheep or 
beast of burden which is seized remains, as to the 
species, colour, and form of it *. 1 5. Watching over 

1 Perhaps another sequestrator is meant. 

* The first case seems to be that of an unseized sheep in a seized 
flock, and the second that of a seized sheep in an unseized flock. 

9 The words in brackets are supplied by guess, to fill up a blank 
space left by the repairer of the MS. on one of his patches. 

* Reading va-darand-i denman. 
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a man with sheep, who is in a disabled state of ill- 
ness owing to a wound received in his duty as regards 
slaughtering ; the case when he is concealed from a 
passer-by (amat nth an min virfar) and there is 
protection, when he is an eater and there is no pro- 
tection, when he is not eating and there is protec- 
tion, and when he is not eating and there is no 
protection. 

1 6. About the distraction 1 of a sequestrator as 
regards a sheep or beast of burden which is seized, 
when it is one out of four varieties 2 , and when one 
out of three ; when he nourishes it for half a year, 
and when for the duration of a year ; when that 
which he obtains is a young one, and when that 
which he obtains is large, where and what is a 
shelter for it, and, as to the care of it, how it is 
when in a grain vault (<6igarakS-l), and when it is 
under a tree ; how it is when in a damaged cellar 
(varkho-1-1 kujtakd), and how it is when in a cage 
(panfar-1) which is not incomplete, but is broken, 
or is not incomplete and is sound, or is complete 
and sound. 

1 7. About treasure which they find in the sur- 
roundings of a dwelling, and that which they find 
within the limits of the dwelling of any one. 1 8. About 
buried treasure when it is found by the side of a 

1 Reading hrfaako, but it is possibly a contracted fonn of 
ay<foako, 'gain.' 

8 If it were allowable to omit this word, ayuinako, 'variety,' 
and to substitute * gain ' for ' distraction,' the sentence would stand 
as follows : — « About the gain of a sequestrator as regards a sheep 
or beast of burden which is seized, when he nourishes it for one- 
fourth, when for one-third, when/br half a year, and when for the 
duration of a whole year.' This seems more intelligible than the 
text as it stands in the MS. 
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road, and the ground is hard, how it is when it is 
one finger-breadth below, and how it is when it is 
two finger-breadths ; as well as (ham-gun) when the 
ground is soft, how it is when it is two finger- 
breadths below, and how it is when it is three finger- 
breadtks. 19. When it is found within the road, and 
the ground is hard, how it is when it is two finger- 
breadlhs below, and how it is when it is three finger- 
breadths; and when the ground is soft, how it is 
when it is three finger-breadths below, and how it is 
when it is four finger-breadths. 20. When it is in 
an ascent or descent, there where one turns out from 
the road, and the ground is hard, how it is when it 
is below up to the instep \ and how it is when it is 
up to the middle of the leg (patistan) 2 ; and i/soft, 
how it is when it is below up to the middle of the 
leg, and how it is when it is up to the knee. 2 1 . When 
it is in a stream of water, and the ground is hard, 
how it is when it is below up to the knee, and how 
it is when it is up to mid-thigh ; and when the 
ground is soft, how it is when it is below up to mid- 
thigh, and how it is when it is up to the testicles. 
22. When it is in a ford through the water, and the 
ground is hard, how it is when it is below up to the 
testicles, and how it is when it is up to the navel ; 
and when the ground is soft, how it is when it is 
below up to the navel, and how it is when it is up to 
the mouth. 23. And when it is in a kitchen (a^- 
khanS), the middle of a garden (van), or a sheep- 
fold (pah -hast 6); that is, how it is when it is not 
a permanent residence (afr^2-mani.s , n6) of any- 



1 Supposing that Paz. aavarf is intended for afraparf. 
1 That is, up to the shin. 
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body, and how it Is when it is a permanent resi- 
dence \ 

24. About him who nourishes a sheep which is 
seized ; that is, how it is when it is out of his store, 
and how it is when he nourishes it as it arrives. 

25. About a dispute as regards a sheep that is seized, 
when one person says it was born of the colour of the 
mother, and another one says it was of her form *, 
both being true ; or one person mentions a single 
characteristic truly, and another one mentions many 
characteristics of it untruly ; the cases when they 
mention its peculiarities otherwise, and in what 
manner; and whatever is on the same subject. 

26. About a sheep 3 seized, which has to pass on 
through the loftiest places in which there is lawfully 
shelter ; and how there are three years, three exist- 
ences (ahv6n), three places, nine occasions, and also 
many other regulations on the same subject 



Chapter XL. 

SaMditm Nask. 



1. One section is the Zlyanakistan ('code of the 
injured"), about anything which is animate — and 
that which is inanimate — injured through lawfully 
living, giving, receiving, or delivering back ; the duty 
of protection and care for both kinds ; the nourish- 

1 The utility of these minute details was probably to determine 
how long the treasure had been buried, and for what purpose, 
and whether there was any possibility of the rightful owner being 
still alive. 

8 Reading darand-f denman. 

* Supposing that p6s stands for p&h. 
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ment, extension, sustentation, stimulation, establish- 
ment, consolation, and also gratification of an animate 
being ; and the retribution for sin due to unlawful- 
ness as regards the same matters. 

2. About an example of a damaged gift, in the 
case when one gives the thing to a poor (ga^ik) 
person at an appointed time, and when at one unap- 
pointed ; and in the case when one gives him an 
increase, where and what is the increase. 3. A de- 
cision about a shepherd when they shall bring him 
back an animal 1 , when damaged, before its subdi- 
vision ; what he obtains for the damaged animal 
when not delivered back at the time of subdivision ; 
when the duty about it is dictated by a religious 
man, and when he keeps it in his own possession. 

4. About property which is inanimate, whose sub- 
divisions, each separately, when one keeps them in 
use 2 , and when in reserve (arm£.ft6), are greater 
and less in value ; that is, through so much effecting 
of penance (az/akan^unS) worthily, or through so 
much bringing of interest; and the capital is the 
same in value, the increase being the growth of 
dividends. 

5. About the reason why the sin of an injured 
person becomes innocent through not delivering back 
a damaged article z ; and many opinions, on the 
same subject, are provided for our benefit. 

1 Probably one sold by him to a butcher. 

* For trading, or pious purposes. 

' Suffering wrongs without complaint being meritorious. 
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Chapter XLI. 
SaMddm Nask. 

1. One section of the last twenty-two is the 
Vakhshistan {{increase code'), particulars about 
the progress of increase. 2. About atonement, 
surrender, and compensation for anything, through 
dispelling it by compensating, atoning, and surrender- 
ing to him whose own it is; the period thereof not 
being appointed. 3. When he, whose origination of 
compensation, atonement, and surrender is his own, 
has appointed the period thereof, the growing of the 
sin actively, after the appointed time, is increase. 

4. About increase 1 which is active (karafakS), 
and that which is existent (zlstakS) ; how it is when 
the existent becomes quite active, and how it is 
when both are suppressed (arm£.ytl-ait). 5. About 
the extraction of increase upon increases which they 
may occasion up to an equality ; where and which it 
is. 6. About a righteous gift; that is, how it is 
when overwhelmed by impoverishment, and how it 
is when its increase still proceeds. 

7. About the progress of interest (vakhsh) 
upon effective wealth, when there is interest for it, 
and the interest thereon accumulates ; also that 
which does not progress ; how it is when the debtor 
(^z>am-h6mdnd), even on bringing back the wealth, 
is opulent, and the lender (Avkm nafrman) is opu- 
lent on asking for it; how it is when each is not 
opulent, and the debtor was not opulent on asking 
for it; and how it is when the lender (az/am khv£s) 

1 As this word is written vakhs(=nas) it is doubtful whether 
vakhsh, 'increase,' or vinas, 'sin,' is intended; and the context 
is insufficient to solve the doubt. 
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is opulent on asking for it, and the debtor is not 
opulent through the wealth. 

8. About where and when the life (zistanS) of 
the lender has once passed away, how it is when the 
loan is to be issued anew at the end of the issue 
(zihljnS), and how it is when it has existed in force, 
through the one issue by the deceased, and the in- 
terest accrues. 9. When the debtor passes away, 
how it is when he puts the interest into the property 
of any one through adoption, and how it is when it is 
the interest of the possessor of the wealth in both 
worlds. 

10. About the peculiarity of retribution, the self- 
retribution of one liable to retribution for others, and 
the limit of one's own retribution. 1 1 . About the 
penalty (tavan) of him who, purchasing animals for 
impregnation, gives each a bad male ; when they are 
not pregnant, and when they may produce ; and 
whatever is on the same subject. 12. About the 
time of allowing the admission of the male to the 
beast 0/" burden, sheep, and camel, and the time of 
consignment to each separate male for whom recep- 
tion remains ; the case when it is the time for ad- 
mission of the male (gusn-hillh), and the case when 
it is such a consignment as when the period, which 
is really originating with the admission of the male, 
has continued. 13. When, on account of no consign- 
ment to the male at the proper time, the female goes 
on unimpregnated, and there is no pregnancy of the 
cow, mare, camel, sheep, goat, or pig, each separately, 
how much the penalty is ; also the sin they commit. 

14. About the camel, mare, cow, or sheep, unto 
whom there is damaged milk, void of butter (akarag), 
owing to the appointed time one postpones ; also the 
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average and least milk of the mare, cow, goat, and 
sheep, that is, the measure of their one milking, 
each separately. 15. About the camel, that is, how 
much is its production of hair in a year, and the 
extent that the camel is surpassing therein among 
cattle ; of them is also the ass that they allow to be 
seized upon for as much value as that of the oxen, 
and the mode of beating them up. 16. Where and 
how it is when the females of the camel and horse are 
a multiplying {a fzun 6) tending to dissatisfaction; the 
increase even of increases of the ox, sheep, and goat 
progresses, and of them how much less is the multi- 
plying of the female — which is an increase of in- 
creases tending to dissatisfaction, where it is extending 
over them — to be produced than that of the male. 

17. The camel which is injured on the road, 
beyond the end of the appointed time, when they 
keep it at work unlawfully and the road is bad, 
when at work unlawfully and the road is good, and 
when comfortable at pasture, where seizing upon it 
becomes tending to dissatisfaction in several ways, 
and they are severally buying it when really invigo- 
rated \ or at a price. 

18. For how much increase of increases he stands 
up who is buying also an invigorated dog, or pig, at 
a price ; and when it is that the increase and increase 
of increases remain undeveloped in them, as it does 
whenever property, on which the interest of the 
residue and income accumulates, is still for the chil- 
dren of the well-destined. 



1 Paz. afisanghen, both here and in § 18, no doubt for Av. 
aoganghem, as in Chap. XX, 58, the Av. * g and * s being 
much alike. 
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19. About hint whose supplies some one is silently 
(ag6p6) buying up, and the seller and important 
holder is quite bereaved, so that the bereaver has 
plenty for one deprived of food on a summer's day, 
and plenty for him who is so also on a winter's day 
(dim-i/£ik) ; also the supplying of mankind and fire 
lawfully, in the beginning, for a summer's day and 
night, and that for a winter's one 1 . 20. About 
clothing when it is that which one strips off for dona- 
tion. 21. About the penalty for a first deprival of 
food, and the sin of it ; also the penalty of the 
second and third, up to the tenth. 

22. About a plaint and defence as regards a debt 
and its interest, and the decision thereon ; also how 
it is when, for keeping up the repayment, debts 
upon debts are cancelled so far as the continuance 
of interest ; and whatever is on the same subject. 
23. About the uselessness of supplies which are not 
authorised by the religion. 24. About buying a 
slaughtered a sheep when the seller is bereaved by 
the delivery ; also to how many sheep, in the two 
previous years, the increase and increase of increases 
thereof had specially to attain. 25. About where and 
what is that which would not conduce to increase, 
and what is that which would. 26. About the 
special sin and offence, the use of the milk, heart s , 
and wool, the spreading about which tends to dis- 
satisfaction, the increase of increases, and the good 



1 See Farh. Oim, p. 38, 11. 4-8, and compare Chap. XXXVIII, 
13. 

* Reading bara-zegtalunt ako, which word has been corrupted 
by the repairer of the MS. 

' Reading dtl, but the word can also be read sar, 'head.' 
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figure of any one sheep, and the regulation of 
every one. 

27. About how the debtor has to announce the 
nature of the loan, which the lender, through irrita- 
tion, does not approve ; and, when the debtor has 
provided for a triple issue, when for a double issue, 
and even when he has for a single issue, the first 
year is free from begging his own time. 28. About 
the debtor and what l he repays, when each year is 
announced and he does not assent ; and how it 
happens, as regards the debtor, through many repay- 
ments, and all the postponements of the lender 2 . 

29. About causing the confiscation (paaftrangarih) 
of a human being (gerpih) 3 , and its cessation * owing 
to worldly work, where it is for one month, or, thence 
onwards, for a second, a third, a sixth, a ninth, or 
a year at worldly work, and where it is regarding 
several human beings ; the production of gain which 
accrues upon that single human being ; and what- 
ever is on the same subject. 30. About the confis- 
cation of a cloak (gudad) in the winter, and of a 
skin-bag for holding water (ma^k6-l <Sz>danS) in 
the summer ; about whom they are appertaining to, 
on the passing by of the first ten nights, where it is 
after the bringing out of the cloak at the beginning 
of winter, and of the water-skin at the beginning of 
summer ; or prior to the length of a month previous, 



1 Supposing that madam stands for maman; the two words 
being sometimes confounded. 

1 Who allows the debtor a longer time for repayment. 

8 Literally ' bodily form.' The seizure of a slave of the debtor 
to work off the amount of the debt is evidently meant. 

* Reading va.-saiisnb instead of the very similarly-written 
nikfsisnb, 'explanation,' of the MS. 
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severally, to the end of the winter as regards the 
cloak, and to the end of the summer as regards the 
water-skin ; that is, for how much gain upon that 
one cloak, or water-skin, is the retribution of the 
confiscator to whom it is appertaining * ; and what- 
ever is on the same subject. 

31. About the increase of grains, and that of 
sheep with the progeny, milk, and wool that they 
may severally produce. 32. About the confiscation of 
clothes and implements by delivering them back to 
him who specially reckons many as his own 2 ; that 
is, how the produce (vakhsh) increases when he 
orders their use imperfectly, how it does when he 
does so not imperfectly, and how it does when he 
keeps them in inactivity. 33. About the produce of 
land on which grain is cast, and of that on which it 
is not cast (va-zak-1 an-madam ramltunt6) 8 , 
when by delivery thereof it is self-exhausted. 
34. And so also the produce of ornaments of gold 
and silver, and of red-coloured things, with many 
regulations on the same subject and what is con- 
nected therewith. 

* This seems the more probable meaning if we are to understand 
that the confiscation has been actually carried out at an improper 
season; but, if we suppose that it is avoided on account of the 
season, it would be better to translate as follows : — 'For how much 
gain upon that one cloak, or water-skin, is the confiscator, to whom 
it is appertaining, to be compensated.' 

* Possibly referring to the seizure of articles sold by a dealer, but 
not paid for/ 

* The form an of the negative prefix is here used because the 
Zvaro an-madam is replaced by the Paz. an-o»ar in pronun- 
ciation. 
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Chapter XLII. 
SaMddm Nask. 

i. One section, the Varistan {'ordeal code'), 
contains particulars of that which, when it becomes 
manifest in any one, is indicative as to witchcraft ; 
the bringing of remedies for the person who is ren- 
dered sickly by a wizard ; the execution of the 
wizard, what the religious rite is in the legal pro- 
ceedings, and the case when there is a religious rite 
in the legal proceedings. 2. About the case when, 
for want of legal proceedings, "he is executed without 
the religious rite; and what it is when 1 he dies 
through his own destruction of some one. 

3. About the accomplishment of an ordeal by 
which, through the power of the spirit, there arises 
a manifestation of acquittal or incrimination of those 
maintaining inconsistencies as to witchcraft, de- 
stroying a righteous man, or other concealed insti- 
gations of sin 2 ; the time of its performance, and the 
place of hurtfulness of its continuance. 4. About 
the place of accomplishment; in what manner is the 
selection (fragar^anS), limitation, and preparation , 
of the abode in which the ordeal is performed ; that 
which is to be carried forth to that abode, and that 
of which the carrying thereto is to be avoided ; who 
is to be admitted to that abode, and who is not to 
be admitted ; and that which, when it occurs there, 

1 We should probably read ' and about the case when,' supposing 
that ma man stands for madam, the reverse of what occurs in 
Chap. XLI, 28. 

' That is, when there is no evidence of the crime beyond the 
suspicions, real or assumed, of the accusers. 
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is a disturbance of the work, they separate (vang end) 
therefrom. 

5. About those belonging to the place of ordeal 
(varistanikan) and other officials there, the rites 
and customs therein, the ceremonial to be celebrated 
in the abode, and the invocation of the sacred beings 
for assistance. 6. What is the mode of performing 
the hot and cold ordeal ; how is the leading forth of 
the accomplishers thereto, and of what Avesta is 
their uplifted recitation ; how is the accomplishment 
of the hot and cold ordeal, and the manifestation of 
the acquitted and incriminated thereby; and many 
statements (gdkan) on the same subject. 



Chapter XLII I. 
Sakd&dm Nask. 
i. One section is miscellaneous: about having 
sought an assistant who is brought, that is, in what 
mode it is proper ; and the payment of an assistant 
who is a member of the community (dahm) 1 , and 
also that of a foreigner (an -Air), in the same affair. 
2. About how the coming of a man to confinement 
and fettering is through his own wealth, and what- 
ever is on the same subject. 3. About confession 
through one, two, and three statements ; and what- 
ever is about it. 4. About the contempt of a 
disciple for a priestly master, which is an annoyance 
to him ; the property belonging to the master, and 
the squandering that occurs in it. 

1 The contradistinction here indicated between dahm and an- 
Atr is an important confirmation of Geldner's definition of Av. 
dahma as ' Vollbflrger oder Mitglieder' (see Studien zum Avesta, 
1882, p. 14). 

[37] L 
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5. The sin that is its own penalty through being 
liable to penalty, and the transgressor whose penalty 
is owing thereto ; when they would unlawfully bring 
a penalty upon one liable to penalty, or one thereby 
inflicts a penalty upon him, of which one is aware 
that he is not capable (patuk6); and the time which 
one liable to penalty has for the payment of that 
penalty of his is until his attaining to opulence, 
when, after the appointment about the penalty, he 
becomes capable of an atonement. 6. About the 
accumulation (gan^lh) of sin through the expedients 
of the wrathful (garmakin), which are connected 
with much destruction of the righteous. 7. About 
the sin owing to which, among those that are wrath- 
ful, he who has drunk from a well on a road, or 
path, conceals the water for the sake of conceal- 
ment. 

8. About the sin of a judge who pronounces the 
sinner to be in innocence, and the innocent to be in 
some sinfulness. 9. About a judge acquainted with 
the law 1 for ten years, him who is for eleven, him 
who is for twelve, him who is for thirteen, him who 
is for fourteen, and him who is for fifteen ; that is, 
their decisions, each separately, on several specially 
prominent objects of acquaintance with the law, as 
regards decision and judgment 

10. About a daughter whose religious control, 
during the life of her father, resides in her mother 
for the joint life of the mother, but for 2 the author- 
ised giving her away there is the father. 11. About 
a daughter who is unprovided with a husband, and 

1 See Chaps. XX, 74, XXII, 21. 
* Reading rat instead of \&, 'not.' 
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who has no father and no mother, nor yet any of the 
brothers of the departed parents, and it is not even 
allowable to give herself away into guardianship by 
a husband. 

12. About property which is bequeathed by will 
on passing away; that is, how it is when given, 
and how it is when it does not exist. 13. About 
the privilege of a father in giving property to his 
children according to his wish, and a son who is 
irreverent towards his father, so that l some of the 
property of the father goes to the worthy mother ; 
also when they would make irreverence towards the 
father the imputed characteristic (bakht nisanS), 
where a decree about the property of the father is 
decided upon ; and whatever is on the same subject, 
as regards the extent of irreverence of the son 
towards the father, and the sin of it. 

14. About the sin of a son 2 who is accepted, 
when he recoils from that acceptance ; the accepter 
of a living, or even a departed, father is so because 
it is the will of the people, and also for the worldly 
fame of a soul of the departed ; and the ceremonial 
and obeisance are, moreover, for those of them 
within their own dwelling, owing to letting forth 
their generosity, and they shall provide them. 

15. About the production and arising of even 
that property which a liberal person has not seen, 
if there be any one who s has not lived liberally. 

1 As a€gh also means 'where,' it is rather uncertain whether the 
irreverence is supposed to be the cause, or the effect, of the special 
provision for the mother which afterwards becomes a source of 
litigation. 

* An adopted son must be meant. 

* Supposing that min stands for mun. 

L 2 
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16. About the production and arising of something 
of the property of a damsel, even when she gives it 
by design only to him who is worthy. 

17. About a damsel whom an idolator (d£vtyast) 
carries off from her own master, and would give to a 
Masda-worshipper ; that is, how it is justifiable for 
the Masak-worshipper, having had that damsel in 
his possession, to seek a son by her, so long as the 
guardianship of the woman is with that man. 18. 
About a mother being guardian over a living father, 
owing to their having a son. 19. About the proper 
completion of a provision — that was for the decision 
of the supreme judge, on various statements, and 
was never otherwise — which is the provision of him 
who is a high-priest of the religion. 

20. About the sin of a father through not satisfy- 
ing the menstrual excitement of a daughter who has 
attained the capability of having a son (berman 
raafih) ; what it is when, through not satisfying the 
menstrual excitement of the daughter, he is sinful ; 
and how it is when the daughter herself is sinful ; 
also the symptoms of attaining the capability of 
having a son. 

21. About where and which is that sin on the 
committal of which inadvertently one attains to 
deliverance thus, when it comes to his knowledge it 
is through a determined renunciation it goes away 
from its source ; also which is that committal inad- 
vertently which does not occur through him who is 
intelligent. 22. Aboutthe four more heinous forms 
of demon-service (j^da-ya^aklh), and the three 
worst sins wherein they shall perform them ; the ten 
existences that are furtherances, and the nine that are 
destroyers, of the world. 
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23. About a true statement through which, when 
one utters it, he is wicked and worthy of death. 24. 
About driving the bestowable benefit of the spiritual 
existence away from the world, when he who is 
destroying a righteous man walks openly in the 
world ; how one section of the spirit's earth is that 
of a people * destroying the righteous man, and the 
complaint of the spirits of fire, water, and plants, 
owing thereto ; also how the bestowal of the allot- 
ment of a leading man is upon his inferiors. 25. 
About the three kinds of righteous men ; one that 
is greater than water and earth, animals and plants, 
one that is equal to them, and one that is less ; and 
what is the arrangement of — as it were — the con- 
joined formation of those who are somewhat outside 
of the three kinds. 

26. About the grievous bridge-j'udg-ment for carry- 
ing forth dead matter to water, or to fire, with which 
there is evidence ; and the heaviness of the spirit due 
to dead matter in the water. 27. The good work 
of him who brings the dead matter 2 of man or dog, 

1 Some neighbouring nation of unbelievers is probably meant, 
such as the Byzantines ; as we must always recollect that the com- 
piler is summarizing the contents of the Pahlavi commentary 
written in Sasanian times (see Chap. I, 3). 

* See Chap. XXVII, 4. It appears from this section that the 
dead matter of an evil creature, such as a snake or frog, was con- 
sidered to pollute the water as much as that of a good creature. 
§ 28, however, admits the expediency of killing noxious creatures in 
the water when it is impossible to take them out beforehand ; and 
this is in accordance with Vend. V, 35-38 (W.) which teaches that 
an apostate defiles no one when dead (any more than a dried-up 
frog that has been dead a year), because he defiles while living. 
This rule was evidently intended to remove all scruples as to killing 
such creatures, but it applies to them only when recently killed ; 
hence the necessity of removing them, from any place liable to 
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or that of the serpent or frog, out of the water. 28. 
About the destruction of the serpent and frog, and 
other aquatic noxious creatures, in the water when it 
is only thus possible, and carrying them out from it 
when it is possible. 29. About the gratification of 
the spirit of the world, and the vexation of the 
demons, owing to the destruction of them. 

30. Where and what are the tokens of the good 1 
management and well-operating drinking-party (td.y- 
tih) of a neighbour not of the same district (aham- 
shatr6 nazd). 31. About the sin of him who, after 
joining a drinking-party from sunset (hu-frishmdk- 
d&dd), pulverizes the road (rah tekhnuneafo), 
keeps the door opened, and would unlawfully make 
an uproar. 

32. About Atiharmazd having produced the 
bodies and members of animals — through having 
created the body of the sole-created ox with satisfac- 
tion, as assistance for mankind — because they are 
repeated for protection, and also for the ceremonial 
for sacred beings specially declared. 33. About 
the reason of making offerings (austdfrlafo) to 
the sacred beings, for the increase of power of the 
allotters of destiny in the allotment of destiny ; the 
connection of that acknowledgement (pa^lri^no) 
and of the benefit and advantage of the recompense 
thereof; the proper maintenance of that acknow- 
ledgement, through the means and efficacy of the 
spiritual bridge-judgment of sin, and the fear of 
worldly disaster and harm from not properly main- 
taining the perpetual acknowledgement in force 

pollution, as soon as possible after death, common sense being 
preferable to logical consistency. 

1 Supposing that vup stands for khup. 
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(d£n patukih), and from the setting up even of 
ruin thereby ; the reasonable control of the offering 
to each one of the sacred beings therein is for the 
skilful member of the community (hunar Ik dahm) 
of whatever kind, and is not produced by intrusting 
the consecration to the violent, more particularly to 
those whom one specially enumerates ; the sin and 
retribution owing to having given it to those who 
are of that class ; and more upon the same subject. 

34. About the damage and injury of the world 
owing to greed (dz6) and its fellow-miscreations, and 
him who is their supporter and abettor, the idolator 
(de'vtyastd), also the wolf of many kinds and 
noxious creatures of various species ; because the 
occurrence of their fiendishness is due to the original 
fiend, and the means for strengthening their fiendish- 
ness are derived from the destruction of all mankind 
and the other primary worldly creations which are 
aiding mankind. 35. Advice to mankind about 
smiting and destroying the evil domination (dus- 
khshasarintafano) of the world by those injur ers, 
and the merit manifest for themselves therein; the 
object and spiritual reward for smiting and killing 
each one of the wolves and noxious creatures, and, 
as regards the same reward, the perfection of that 
for destroying a two-legged wolf 1 ; and whatever is 
on the same subject. 

36. About advice as to not reverencing the evil 
spirit and demons, whereby the observing (var'26) 
of the several ceremonies and gratifications of the 
sacred beings would be more particularly irregular 
in any manner whatever, and the damage and 

1 A term applied to an idolator. 
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harm owing to those who are irregular and ill- 
observant, through being inclined for that irregu- 
larity and ill-observance, would become an oppressive 
presidence (paafgahth) of the demons over the 
creatures ; also the vice of clamorous talking (dra- 
yan g6g!h) 1 and the damage owing thereto, and 
the pleasure of the demons due to the same and 
other things which are irregular. 37. Advice about 
the reason, habit, and primitive practice of not 
chattering, and other good customs, during eating 
and drinking ; the gratification of the sacred beings 
owing to that primitive practice of good customs by 
mankind, and the unself-devoting (a-khves-dak) is 
he who is not maintaining it. 

38. Through the ceremonial of which sacred 
being is the greater welcome (mahmanStarih) of a 
high-priest and of any good work of each one of the 
five periods of the day and night ; the reward and 
advantage owing to celebrating the ceremony of 
each of them separately in its own period, and also 
other means and regulations in the same statement 

39. It is righteousness that is perfect excellence. 



Chapter XLIV. 

1. The Vendlda^ 2 contains particulars of Auhar- 
mzizd having produced the pleasure of mankind by 

1 Whereby the devotions are disturbed, or rendered ineffectual 
8 Corresponding to the nineteenth word, drigubyd, in the 
Ahunavair, according to B. P. Riv. ; but it is the twentieth Nask in 
other Riv&yats. In the Dtnkarrf its name is semi-Zvtrij, either 
GvW-sh6da-dS</ or Vik-shSda-darf, the Av. data vidae'va, Maw 
opposed to the demons.' In the Rivayats it is called <7ud-d£v- 
did, Vendidid, or Vtndad, and is stated to consist of twenty-two 
kardah, or fargarrfs, the number it still contains. It is generally 
considered that the Vendtdarf now extant is a collection of frag- 
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that place where they specially make a residence, 
and the advantage from the same production \ 2. 
About the formation of sixteen perfect places 
specially enumerated, and also the adversity which 
has happened to each separately 2 . 

3. About Auharma^^s disclosing the religion first 
among mankind to Yim 3 ; its non-acceptance by 
Yim owing to attachment (asrunSih) to the reli- 
gion of the ancients ; and the acceptance of other 
things to develope, extend, and improve the world 
thereby 4 . 4. About the reason of the needfulness 
0/" making the enclosure that Yim made (var-t Yim 
kard), the command and instruction by Auharmasa? 
to Yim, the making by Yim just as Atiharmzzd com- 
manded and instructed, and whatever is on the same 
subject 6 . 

5. About what the comfort of the spirit of the 
earth is most owing to, what its discomfort is more 
particularly owing to, and from what its greatest 
gratification has arisen 6 . 

6. About the sin of pollution owing to carrying a 
corpse by a single person, relating, however, to that 
which a dog has not seen 7 . 7. About the food, 

ments, but it is evident, from the close correspondence between the 
author's description and the present contents, that this fragmentary 
state of the text existed in his time ; and there is every probability 
that any mutilation that exists in the text occurred before Sasa- 
nian times. The author, however, sometimes omits to mention 
subjects that are repeated, so it is just possible that some of these 
repetitions are of later date. He also makes no allusion to the 
twelfth fargarrf (see § 51 n). 

1 Vend. I, i, 2 (W.). « Vend. I, 3-20. 

• See Chap. XIII, 6-8. * Vend. II, 1-19. 

5 Vend. II, 22-43. " Vend. Ill, 1-13, 22, 23, 34. 

7 Vend. HI, 14 ; the latter clause referring to the commentary on 
Pahl. Vend. Ill, 48 (Sp.). 
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clothing, and place of him who becomes polluted and 
worthy of death through a corpse, on account of 
carrying it alone (a£vak5-barth ril) l . 8. About 
how the several precautions of mankind and other 
pure creatures are taken, as regards a corpse * which 
has become polluted by another corpse 3 . 

9. About the pleasure of the spirit of the earth 
owing to sowing and tilling, and its vexation owing 
to not sowing and not tilling ; the blessing upon 
the sowers, and the advantage and merit owing to 
sowing, on account of particulars about the nourish- 
ment and protection of the religion thereby 4 . 10. 
About the destruction of the demons which arises 
from the sprouting, growing, and ripening of corn ; 
and the good success of mankind from the eating 
of it 6 . 

11. About the sin of burying a corpse through 
sinfulness, and for how much time is the uselessness 
of the ground in which the burial may be performed 8 . 
12. About the power of the good religion for wiping 
away sin from human beings 7 . 

13. About the sin of deceiving by an avaricious 
person (pajt6) as regards what he has consumed and 
given, and the grievousness of other breaches of 
promise ; the danger, even in the worldly existence, 
from maintaining him, and the retribution it is im- 
portant for him to make 8 . 

1 Vend. Ill, 15-19. 

• The person polluted in this manner being considered as un- 
clean as the corpse itself. 

' Vend. Ill, 20, 21 and perhaps some commentary on Pahl. 
Vend. Ill, 71 (Sp.) now lost. 

4 Vend. Ill, 23-31. • Vend. Ill, 32, 33. 

• Vend. Ill, 36-40. 7 Vend. Ill, 41, 42. 

• Vend. IV, 1-16. 
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14. About where there is steadfastness in the reli- 
gion there is also a manifestation of this : when one 
becomes liberal — as to every benefit that exists for 
him — towards those of the same religion who come 
forward with a request 1 . 15. About the extent of 
sleeping in the day and night, and other matters as 
to occupation which occurs daily 2 . 

16. About the grievous sinfulness of having taken 
a false oath, so that, apart even from the testifying 
retribution of the property, the oath taken thereon 
has also an efficacy very much for the accusers, 
which, on account of Mitr6 3 , Sr6sh, and Rashnu, is 
an awful destroyer and adversary for one's own 
person, wife, child, and property ; also the grievous 
bridge-judgment which is an appendage to one's own 
soul *. 

17. About the sin of bringing firewood, with 
which dead matter s is mingled, to a fire ; and this 
too, that is, how and when one is innocent therein *. 
18. About a ditch (f6i), which is not always a stream 
(n^z/6), when the water has to pass through it, and 
also that which is always a stream, when one wants 
to increase the water therein, how often and how one 



1 Vend. IV, 44. s Vend. IV, 45. 

s Av. Mithr6, the angel of the sun's light, friendly to man, and, 
hence, insisting upon the fulfilment of every promise (mithr6). 
He is supposed to keep an account of all breaches of promise (see 
Dd. XIV, 3), and to mediate between the departed soul and its 
accusers (see Mkh. II, 118), in doing which he co-operates with 
the angels of obedience (Srosh, see Chap. IX, 3 n) and justice 
(Rashnu, see Chap. XX, 153 n) who estimate and weigh its good 
works and sins, and decide upon its fate at the bridge of judgment. 

4 Vend. IV, 46, 50-55. » See Chap. XXVII, 4 n. 

• Vend. V, 1-4. 
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has to inspect them for fear of dead matter having 
been there \ 

19. About death which is by reason of water or 
fire, and does not occur through the supremacy of 
water or fire, but is owing to the demons 2 . 20. 
About the great advantage owing to rain, and con- 
nected with raining on dead matter and the bodily 
refuse 8 of depositories for the dead*. 21. About 
the greatness and goodness of ' the law opposed to 
the demons' 6 for cleansing, as compared with other 
utterances 6 . 

22. About pollution owing to bodily contact (ham- 
ker/aklh) with a corpse, and to bodily contact with 
him who is in bodily contact with a corpse 7 . 23. 
About the wicked villain who is an unrighteous 
apostate alive, and abstaining from association 
(av akih) with him 8 . 24. About how long is the 
time of pollution of a. house in which a dog or human 
being passes away, the carrying away theretofore of 
anything going thereto, and the avoidance of it; 
the place into which any one goes out, the feeding, 
and other things in that house within three steps, 
and whatever is on the same subject 9 . 25. About 
a woman whose child dies in the womb, and which 
becomes dead matter ; and whatever is on the same 
subject 10 . 

1 Vend. V, 5-7 ; but the last clause refers to a Pahlavi com- 
mentary found only in the manuscripts. 
4 Vend. V, 8, 9. » See Chap. XIX, 3. 

4 Vend. V, 15-20. • The Vendidarf itself, see § 1 n. 

• Vend. V, 22-25. 7 Vend. V, 27-34. 

• Vend. V, 35-38. 

• Vend. V, 39-44 (W.), and commentary on Pahl. Vend. V, 
134 (Sp.). 

10 Vend. V, 45-56. 
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26. About useless and polluted clothing, that which 
is cleansed for six months \ 27. About the grievous 
sinfulness of irregularly letting forth clothing, as 
much as a single double hem 2 , upon a corpse 8 . 

28. About how long is the time of the unculti- 
vated state of the land— -free from admitting water 
and being sown — on which a human being or a dog 
passes away ; the inspection of the whole land on 
account of the risk of dead matter having been 
there, and afterwards admitting water upon it; the 
sin when, through not exploring, dead matter is in 
that place, and the water comes on to it ; and 
whatever is on the same subject *. 

29. About how to bring a corpse out of the water, 
the extent of the pollution of the water around the 
corpse, the purity after bringing away the corpse from 
it, and whatever is on the same subject 6 . 30. About 
where the bodies and bones of the departed are 
deposited, and whatever is on the same subject e . 

31. About how soon is the rushing of the fiend of 
corruption (nasu^ dru^6) upon a human being or 
dog that has passed away at the appointed time, 
and upon one who has done so before the appointed 
time through the defectiveness (ahugaglh) of the 
worldly existence ; where the clothing of this one is 
which is useless, and which and how is the washing 

1 Av. khshvaj maunghd ; Vend. V, 57-59 (W.), and com- 
mentary on Pahl. Vend. V, 167 (Sp.). 

* Paz. dhdvana which is here assumed to be equivalent to Pers. 
dd bun. It is probably a reading of the Pahlavi word r? or Ifl* in 
Pahl. Vend. V, 169, 172, which has been variously read as ghga.n, 
' a dirham,' duko, ' a spindle,' or yuko, ' a rag ; ' the last of which 
would best suit the context here. 

' Vend. V, 60-62. * Vend. VI, 1-9. 

• Vend. VI, 26-41. " Vend. VI, 44-51. 
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of that which is for washing 1 . 32. About the 
heinous pollution and grievous sinfulness of de- 
vouring dead matter, or of bringing it to fire or 
water through sinfulness 2 . 33. About the winter, 
the demon-produced terror, the spider and locust s , 
sickness of many kinds, and much other evil, which 
become threatening in the world owing to the for- 
mation of dead matter*. 34. About how to cleanse 
wood, corn, and fodder from the dead matter which 
comes upon it 6 . 

35. About medical treatment with spells, the 
knife, and herbs; how to test a medical man, the 
fee for curing, and whatever is on the same sub- 



1 Vend. VII, 1-5, 10-16. Nothing is said about VII, 6-9, 
17-22 (which passages are merely a repetition of V, 27-30, 57-62), 
but this omission may be owing to the fact that these passages are 
so abbreviated in the MSS. as to be easily overlooked, especially 
by a reader of the Pahlavi version only. 

* Vend. VII, 23-26. 

* Pahl. tanand va-mak (=m6g), evidently equivalent to the 
Av. sun6 madhakhayaus^a of Vend. VII, 26, which are ren- 
dered by tun m6go-i in the Pahlavi version. The identity of Av. 
madhakha with Pahl. madag, or m8g, Pers. maig, mala*A 
'a locust,' has long been recognised (see Darmesteter's fitudes 
Iranniennes, II, p. 199). But the meaning of Av. sun = Paz. tun 
has been merely guessed to be 'a mosquito;' the Avesta word 
having been transcribed as sfn, or sin, in the prose Sad-dar, 
LXXII, 2, and explained by the Persian gloss paxah, 'a gnat or 
fly,' by some copyists, while others have read san (for sin) and 
have substituted its synonym sal, 'a year,' or have read bis, 'a 
poisonous herb,' instead of pas ah. With regard to the word 
3»f* tanand, 'spider,' in our text, it may be observed that it has 
descended from a much older copy of the Pahlavi VendfdSrf than 
any that could have been consulted by the author of the Sad-dar, 
and it is easy to see how an original Pahl. Jiipo could have been 
read .'?f* in Pazand by later copyists of the Vendida*/. 

* Vend. VII, 26, 27. » Vend. VII, 28-35. 
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ject 1 . 36. About the place on which a corpse is 
fettered (garovl-a!t6), and also that in which' it is 
buried through sinfulness ; and in how much time it 
becomes pure, in each case separately 2 . 37. About 
the much lodgment of the demons there where a 
corpse is buried (nikan), and the merit of laying 
open (askarlnidfanS) the place ^/"burial (nikanlh) 
of a corpse 3 . 

38. About the duration of not drinking by a 
woman who has miscarried (visistako); also her 
not feeding on the liquid of that which is watery 
food 4 . 39. About the washing of a metallic, stony, 
or any other cup-like article, upon which dead matter 
has come, and which is not pronounced useless 6 . 
40. About the animal (go spend) that has eaten 
dead matter, and the plant with which dead matter 
is mingled 6 . 41. About the sin of holy water being 
brought to water which is tainted with dead matter 7 . 

42. About the house (khan&) in which a dog or 
a human being passes away 8 . 43. About how large 
and how one has to make the vault (ka^ako) for 
the sake of a corpse in a dwelling (man), carrying 
the corpse to it, when the time comes to expose and 
avoid it, and whatever is on the same subject 9 . 



1 Vend. VII, 36-44. a Vend. VII, 45-50. 

' Vend. VII, 51, 52, 55-59, which refers to tombs and mauso- 
leums (uzda&za uzdixta) and not to the legal dakhmas, or 
depositories for the dead. §§ 51, 52 are described after the others. 

* Vend. VII, 60, 67-71. The contents of VII, 61-66 are not 
mentioned, being abbreviated in the MSS. as a repetition of V, 
46-51. 

* Vend. VII, 73-75. 

* Vend. VII, 76, 77, where, however, plants are not mentioned. 
7 Vend. VII, 78, 79. • Vend. VIII, 1-3. 

» Vend. VIII, 4-25. 
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44. About the baseness (garax) 1 and grievous 
sinfulness of the decree (vi^lrlh) 1 of death, un- 
natural intercourse 2 . 45. About a dry corpse which 
has been dead throughout a year 8 . 46. About the 
merit of having brought unto purity a corpse-burning 
fire, a fire burning bodily refuse, or of an encamp- 
ment (saray-f^o) 4 ; also those which artificers, each 
separately, keep in use one has to secure, when the 
work is done, for the appointed ^replace (da^-gis) 8 . 

47. About washing the polluted who have been in 
bodily contact with a corpse, or moving it ; divers 
preferences as to the purifier, the rite of washing, 
and the reward of purifiers, worldly and also spi- 
ritual 6 . 48. About the shining of the sun, moon, 
and stars alike discontentedly upon the polluted 7 . 
49. About the gratification of all the creatures of 
Auhannazdf by the purifier, when he produces puri- 
fication for the polluted and suchlike beings (anguni- 
aitSan) ; also his reward 8 . 50. About the strength 
and aid which are given to the fiend of corruption 
(nasux drhgd) by him who does not understand 
purifying, and yet would accomplish it; also the sin 
thereof at the bridge of judgment*. 51. About the 
triumph of the Yatha-ahu-vairy6 10 in smiting the 
fiend and in healing ". 

I Both these words are blotted and doubtful in the original MS. 
• Vend. VIII, 31, 32. ' Vend. VIII, 33, 34. 

4 Or it may be sar as/ 6, 'a troop of horse.' 
» Vend. VIII, 73-96. • Vend. VIII, 35-72, 97-107, IX, 1-39. 
7 Vend. IX, 41. • Vend. IX, 42-44. * Vend. IX, 47-57- 
10 The Ahunavair formula is so called from its first three words 
(see Chap. I, 7 n). 

II Vend. IX, 45, 46, X, 1-20, XI, 1-20 may probably be all 
alluded to in these few words ; but nothing is said about the twelfth 
fargarrf. This omission is singularly in accordance with the fact 
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52. About the species of dogs; the worthiness of 
the shepherd's dog, the village dog, and others also ; 
how to maintain and nourish (srayinidtanS) them 
with nourishment, and the sin owing to killing or 
even improperly maintaining them, each separately ; 
and whatever is on the same subject 1 . 53. And 
this, too, when a dog becomes useless (ab6n) or 
hurtful, what is to be done with it, and how it is to 
be kept 2 . 54. About authorisedly killing the dog- 
wolf 8 . 55. About the thirty-one dispositions among 
dogs, which are just as among the three special pro- 
fessions and divers others of five descriptions 4 . 
56. About the grievous sinfulness of killing a water 
beaver, and statements (g6kan) of the penalty 6 . 

57. About the sin which gave an Iranian to 
foreigners (an-Alrano) 6 . 58. About the sin for 
those three 7 males who have debauched a woman 

that the same fargarrf is omitted in all very old copies of the 
Vendidarf with Pahlavi version, in which, although the fargan/s are 
numbered, the thirteenth immediately follows the eleventh. The 
Kopenhagen MS. No. 2, in which the twelfth fargar</ occurs with 
a Pahlavi version, is said to be a revision of the Vendidarf text 
compiled in the last century, and other copies of the Pahlavi twelfth 
fargarrf have been derived from this revised text. The omission of 
this fargarrf in all the old MSS. cannot be satisfactorily attributed to 
the loss of some folios in an older copy, because no fargarrf is likely 
to fill exactly a certain number of folios ; the loss must also have 
occurred very shortly after the last revision of the Pahlavi text, to 
account for the author of the Dinkar</ not finding the Pahlavi 
of this fargart/ in the ninth century. 
1 Vend. XIII, 1-28. " Vend. XIII, 29-38. 

* Vend. XIII, 41-43. 

* Vend. XIII, 44-48 which detail the thirty-one particulars in 
which dogs resemble people of eight avocations, three of which are 
the professions of priests, warriors, and husbandmen. 

* Vend. XIII, 50-56, XIV, 1-18. « Vend. XV, 2. 

7 Reading va/ zak 3, but it may be va/ zak-aS, 'for the other.' 
[37] M 
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who is pregnant, or the wife with a child at the 
breast, or a daughter of others ; and the sin owing 
to similar sin 1 . 59. About the guardianship and 
nourishment which it is important to provide for 
a child that is seen to be improperly protected, or for 
a dog when it is born without a guardian ; and 
whatever is on the same subject 2 . 

60. About menstruation, the heinousness of its 
pollution, and how much one has to abstain from it 8 . 
61. The cleansing from the menses, the time of the 
cleansing, and the nature of the cleansing of any 
person or thing polluted by the menses, or that 
which becomes inefficient thereby ; and whatever is 
on the same subject 4 . 62. And about the grievous 
sinfulness of having sexual intercourse with a men- 
struous woman 6 . 

63. About the deadly bridge penalty of those who 
have not sustained the judges 8 . 64. About the care of 
the hair and nails, and the sin owing to want of care 7 . 

65. About the apostasy of him who is bringing a 
mouth-veil 8 , a vermin-killer 9 , various sacred twigs 10 , 

1 Vend. XV, 8-16. 

* Vend. XV, 17-45, though the last clause may include the 
remainder of this fargart/. 

» Vend. XVI, 1-7, 13-16, also XV, 7. * Vend. XVI, 7-12. 

6 Vend. XVI, 17. • Vend. XVI, 18 = XVII, 11. 

7 Vend. XVII, 1-10. 

8 Pahl. padam (Av. paitidSna, Paz. pendm). It 'consists of 
two pieces of white cotton cloth, hanging loosely from the bridge 
of the nose to at least two inches below the mouth, and tied with 
two strings at the back of the head. It must be worn by a priest 
whenever he approaches the sacred fire, so as to prevent his breath 
from contaminating the fire.' (Haug's Essays, p. 243, note 1.) 

* Av. khrafstraghna, an implement for killing snakes and 
other noxious creatures ; it may be made of any material, but a 
leathern whip is recommended. 

10 Av. baresman, a bundle of slender rods, formerly twigs of 
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or a goad or scourge 1 which is exceptional, and 
maintains that it is that which is necessary 2 . 
66. About the disapproved one, and the bridge- 
judgment upon him, who sleeps on through the 
whole night, so as not to accomplish his proper 
duty 8 . 67. And the approval and reward of him 
who does not sleep over religious observances, so as 
to accomplish his proper duty*. 68. About the 
progress of secretly-advancing ruin (se^o) through 
that exhibitor of evil religion who wears no sacred 
thread-girdle, and his not wearing it as it were 
by law *. 

69. About the proper duty and great value of the 
Par6darsh 6 bird, and the great good work that gives 
it a morsel of meat which is the size of its body, the 
liberalization of the primitive temperament 7 through 
righteousness for the righteous man 8 . 70. About 
the hurry of the fire for kindling for the untroubled 
watching of the night, and the merit owing to law- 
particular trees, but now thin metal wires, usually from five to 
thirty-three in number according to the nature of the ceremony. 
These rods are tied together by a central girdle, passing three 
times round them and knotted just like the sacred thread-girdle 
round the waist of a Parsi ; but this girdle is formed of six thread- 
like ribbons split out of a leaflet of the date-palm and twisted 
together. The bundle, when properly purified, is laid upon the 
crescent-shaped tops of two adjacent metal stands, whence it is 
taken up by the officiating priest, to hold in his left hand during 
certain recitations. 

1 Av. ajtra and sraosha-iarana, implements for scourging 
and punishing sinners and criminals. 

» Vend. XVIII, 1-4. » Vend. XVIII, 5. 

4 Vend. XVIII, 6. • Vend. XVIII, 8-10. 

• ' The foreseer' of the dawn, an epithet of the domestic cock. 
7 Pahl. rSrfint(/ano-t munak-f kadmon. 

• Vend. XVIII, 13-17, 23-26, 28, 29. 

M 2 
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fully kindling it; also the blessing of the fire on 
mankind, when pleased and untroubled l . 

71. About the four special sins by which the 
fiend 2 receives vigorous pregnancy, and the atone- 
ment for each separately 3 . 72. About the grievous 
sinfulness, trouble, lamentation (na^lklh), and harm 
that proceed from a courtezan; also the advan- 
tageousness of her destruction*. 73. About the 
retribution for the sin of having sexual intercourse 
with a menstruous woman *. 

74. About the combat (kushi^nS) of the evil 
spirit with Zaraturt, the victory of Zaraturt therein, 
and whatever is on the same subject 9 . 75. About 
Zaraturt having enquired of Auharma^ how, and 
by what means, one has to confound the evil spirit 
and other demons, and his reply 7 . 76. About the 
gratification of Vohuman, the archangel, owing to 
the washing and bringing back to use of polluted 
clothing; also praise unto Auharmaaraf for his nar- 
rating the care of the clothing 8 . 

77. About the reward which they give up to a 
human soul for the sake of kindness, and whereto 
and how is the attainment to exaltation of him who 
is given it 9 . 78. About the going of Vohuman to 
meet the souls of the righteous, the notification of 
their position, tlieir announcement for reward, and 
the contented progress of the souls of the righteous 
to their [home] 10 , to the throne of Auharmas*/ and 

1 Vend. XVIII, 18-22, 26, 27. 

s The Av. dru^ is feminine. ' Vend. XVIII, 30-59. 

4 Vend. XVIII, 60-65. » Vend. XVIII, 66-76. 

« Vend. XIX, 1-10. 7 Vend. XIX, n-14. 

8 Vend. XIX, 20-25. * Vend. XIX, 27-30. 

10 This word, mShan (Av. maSthana), has been omitted by the 
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the archangels, which is made of gold 1 . 79. About 
the terror of the demons owing to the scent of the 
righteous, and the fear that arose among- them owing 
to the birth of Zaraturt 2 . 

80. About the great powerfulness of plants of a 
poisonous character s for the forcible * keeping away 
of much adversity; the production of entire species 
(pur saradfako) of plants by Auha^mae^ for the 
curing of the creatures from disease (aydyaklh) ; 
the success of the G6keren6 s plant — which is the 
white H6m — in curing, as compared with other 
plants ; and the diligence of Airman 9 in the medical 
treatment of the world 7 . 

81. Information about the ritual (nlrang) through 
which the violence of the fiend was minimized at 
the original creation ; and the great powerfulness of 
the Airman supplication 8 , the Ahunavair », and other 

repairer of the manuscript, when noting, on his patch, the words he 
had cut out. 

1 Vend. XIX, 31, 32. 

• Vend. XIX, 33, 43-47 ; no notice being taken of the invoca- 
tory passage 34-42. 

• Pahl. btj'jJihar, Av. vijJithra. 

4 Reading nfrugfk which suits the context better than ntran- 
gik, 'ritualistic' 

8 Av. gaokerena, a mythical tree, or plant, supposed to grow 
in the ocean, where it is guarded by ten enormous fish, and, at the 
time of the renovation of the universe, the elixir of immortality is 
expected to be prepared from its twigs mingled with the fat of a 
mythical ox (see Bd. IX, 6, XVII , 1-6, XXVII, 4, XXX, 25). 

• Av. Airyaman, a spirit whose powers of healing, chiefly by 
spells, are celebrated in Vend. XXII ; and who is invoked in Yas. 
LIV, a spell that concludes the recitation of the Gathas. 

7 Vend. XX, 1-12. 

• The Airyama-ij^yd (Yas. LIV), or invocation of Airyaman, 
quoted in Vend. XX, n, XXI, 20, XXII, 23. 

• See Chap. I, 7 n. 
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G&thic Avesta 1 , for restraining the demons from 
destroying the world of righteousness 2 . 

82. It is righteousness that is perfect excellence. 
It is the excellence (^righteousness that is perfect. 



Chapter XLV. 

1. Of the three divisions of the H1^6kht 3 , as it 
exists in its 133 sections, the first is <?/" thirteen 4 
sections, and contains particulars about the nature of 
the recital of the Ahunavair », which is the spiritual 
benefit from chanting it aloud, and whatever is on 
the same subject 6 . 2. Advice about selecting and 

1 Yas. XL VI, 7 and XLIV, 16 b-e which are quoted after the 
other spells in each of the last three fargan/s of the Vendidarf. 

2 Vend. XXII, 1-25, XX, 13-15, XXI, 18-23, and probably 
the rest of XXI. 

* Corresponding to the twentieth word, dada</, in the Ahuna- 
vair, according to B. P. Riv. ; • but it is the twenty-first, and last, 
Nask in other Rivayats. Its name occurs in the Avesta, in the 
form hadhaokhta, and it is called Hadukht in the Rivayats, which 
also state that it contained thirty kardah, or fargan/s, which differs 
considerably from the number stated in this chapter. Yts. XXI, 
XXII are traditionally supposed to belong to the Harf6kht, but 
there is hardly a trace of either of them in this chapter. Yt XI is 
also distinguished by the same title. 

4 As the total of the 13+ 102 + 19 sections (mentioned in §§ 1, 
11, 13) is 134, instead of 133, there must be an error in one of the 
four numbers given in the MS. This clerical error can hardly 
have been made in writing 19, and is unlikely in 102; but 133 
may possibly stand for an original 134, though the writing of 13 
instead of 12 is more probable. The Rivayats give no assistance 
in settling this question, as they all divide this Nask into 30 
kardah. On the whole, it will be safest to read 'twelve,' instead 
of ' thirteen,' until some better authority becomes available. 

* Compare Yt. XI, 3. 

* It is just possible that this may refer to Yt. XXI which, though 
specially alluding to the recitation of the Ashem-vohu, or praise of 
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keeping a spiritual and worldly high-priest, perform- 
ing every duty as to the high-priest, and maintaining 
even those of various high-priests. 

3. About the twenty-one chieftainships, spiritually 
through Auharmasa? and materially through Zara- 
ttot, through which the ceremonial of the sacred 
beings and the government of the members of the 
community (dahman6 rayinlafarlh) exist. 4. 
About the duties in the five periods * of the day 
and night, each separately, and the hndgt-judgmenl 
of him who shouts out 2 in the ceremony of a season- 
festival 3 ; likewise of him who does not provide the 
preparations for the feast of a season-festival, and 
who also becomes worried (slWak6) in other cere- 
monials of the sacred beings. 

5. About how to consider and what to do with a 
sacerdotal leader and a man of the superior classes 
(pi-rakikanS), him who atones for unimportant sin, 
and him who does not atone even for that which is 
important; and whatever is on the same subject. 
6. About the means through which membership of 
the community (dahmlh) is prepared. 7. About 
the manifestation of virtuous manhood, and the 
merit and advantage from well uttering the words 
of blessing at eating and drinking food and drink, 
and from despising the inward talk of the demons. 



righteousness, also mentions that of the Ahunavair in its § 4. With 
regard, however, to Yt XXII, there seems no possibility of identi- 
fying its text with any portion of the Hi</6kht Nask as described in 
this chapter. 

1 See Chap. XXIX, 9. 

1 Reading bard driyeVo, but it may be bard giriyeVS, 'is 
zealous.' 

' See Chap. VII, 1. 
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8. About the recitations at the five periods of the 
day, the ceremonial invocation by name of many 
angels in each separately, and great information on 
the same subject. 

9. The worthiness of a man restrained (van dak) 
by authority, the devotion of life and body to the 
sacred beings, the good rulers, and their examination 
and satisfaction ; also the blessing and winning 
words which are most successful in carrying off. the 
affliction that is owing to the fiend. 10. About all- 
pleasing creativeness and omniscience, every pre- 
cedence \ leadership, foresight 2 , worthy liberality, 
perspicacity (v£nakih), and all proper cause and 
effect of righteousness ; the individuality (kh<Wih) 
of righteousness, the opposition to the demons of 
AuharmazdTs law, and also much other information 
in the same section. 

1 1. The middle division is of 102 sections contain- 
ing particulars about spiritual and worldly diligence, 
the leadership of the diligent and their mighty 
means, all the former deeds of righteousness. 1 2. 
Righteousness kindling the resolution is the reward 
of merit, each for each, and is provided by it for 
that which one mentions thus : — ' // is the Haafokht 
which is the maintenance of righteousness, so that it 
may make righteousness more abiding in the body of 
a man.' 

13. The last division is 0/" nineteen sections con- 
taining a trusty remedy, that is, a remedy whose 
utterance aloud by the faithful is a chief resource 
(afzartum) for the creatures of the sacred beings. 



1 Assuming that pcr&gth stands for pgjagfh. 

2 Assuming that pe* v6nikfh stands for pS* vfcn&kfh. 
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14. Also the nature of sayings full of humility (pur- 
pastih), well-favoured, most select, and adapted for 
that which one mentions thus : — ' I reverence that 
chief, the beneficent and eminent Haafokht, out of 
which is the sustainment of the strength of every 
word of Zaraturt they trust in.' 

1 5. It is perfect excellence that is righteousness. 



Chapter XLVI. 

1. The Gathas of the Ya^t 1 , as the first off- 
spring of the Ahunavair, are a recitation of the 
source of sources of the religion, and in the compass 
(parvastarih) 2 of the Githas, every word (marlk) 

1 Corresponding to the twenty-first word, vastarem, in the 
Ahunavair, according to B. P. Riv. ; but it is the first Nask in other 
Rivayats. In Chap. I, 9, 12 it is called St&d-y&sl, 'praise-ritual,' 
(Av. staota y£snya); and Stud-yajt, or Yart, in the Rivayats, 
which also state that it contains thirty-three kardah, or jurat. In 
Sis. XIII, 1 we are told that Vtsai \v-amesha-spe»ta (Yas. XIV, 1) 
is the beginning of the Stdtan-yasnd ; and, if we look for its end, 
we find Yas. LVIII, LIX both ending with special reverence of 
'the whole collection of the Stdt&n-yasnan.' We may therefore 
conclude that Yas. XIV-LIX, with its supplementary passages in 
Vtsp. V-XXIV, contains the whole of the Stdrf-yart. But from 
this we must deduct Yas. XIX-XXI which are the first three 
fargan/s of the Bak6 Nask, Yas. LII which is an interpolation, and 
Yas. LVI, LVII which are the Sr6sh Yajts, lesser and greater; 
we must also consider the Yasna Haptanghaiti as a single section, 
in accordanoe with its treatment in Bk. IX, Chaps. XII, XXXV, 
LVII ; and much of the VfspeTarf may not belong to the primitive 
text mentioned in § 3. Making these necessary deductions we 
have exactly thirty-three has of the Yasna left for the Stdrf-ya* t, as 
stated in the Rivayats. 

* This word can also be read fravistarth (Av. fra+vid), 
'interpretation,' or frdstarfh, 'handing down.' 
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in it is the origin of a word. 2. The word ahu 1 of 
the beginning 2 is of a like kind with ahya 3 , the 
beginning of the Gathas ; the end word, which is 
vastarem 4 , is of a like kind -with vahy6 6 , the end 
of the Gathas; and the whole — which, though its 
nature is of one kind, is distributed (vakhto) in 
what is selected therefrom — is stored up (at/ar- 
gudfo) in this compendium 6 of all parts of the 
MasaJa-worshipping religion. 

3. Likewise the purport (a&ori-hastan) 7 of its 
verse (gah), and the particulars of the primitive 
Vispera*/ 8 are to procure homage and praise, obla- 
tion and invocation ; and the blessing 9 , which is 
regulated by the sagacity of the creator, is adapted 
for the spiritual illustration of the lodgment of the 
ceremonial of the sacred beings therein. 4. All 

1 The Ahunavair begins with the words yathi ahft vairyd. 
The word ahft, in the MS., is written ahi as usual in Iran. 

2 Assuming that bara stands for bun. 

9 The first Gatha, or sacred hymn, begins with the words ahy& 
yisi nemanghi (Yas. XXVIII, 1 a). There is, of course, no 
connection but that of sound between ahu, 'a spiritual lord,' and 
ahya, 'of this;' nor is there any other between the concluding 
words vSstareni, 'a protector,' and vahyd, 'better,' though the 
phrases in which these latter occur are of a very similar character, 
which fully justifies the comparison made in the text. 

4 The Ahunavair ends with the words yim drigubyd dadarf 
vastarem. 

• The last Gatha ends with the words yd erezhe^ydi d£h? 
drigaove" vahyd (Yas. LIII, 9d). 

• The Githas apparently. 

7 Or av ar-g&st in, 'disseminations.' 

• The Vispfirarf service consists of the Yasna ritual with certain 
additional passages intermixed, which passages are called the 
VtspSrarf because the earlier ones invoke 'all the chiefs' (vtsp6 
ratavd, Visp. II, 3) of creation. 

• Possibly Yas. LV. 
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three are provisions -for the first and last presenta- 
tions l which one utters by means of the Stdd^ Yart. 

5. It is perfect is the excellence of righteousness ; 
it is perfect excellence that is righteousness ; with 
the copy revised (raytnlafo). 

1 Probably referring to Yas. XIV and LVIII. 
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Chapter I \ 



i. Satisfaction (shndkhar) to the creator A (mar- 
inas*/, a«d obeisance to the Mazda-worshipping 
religion. 

2. The ninth book (baba) is about the Has a«d 
Fargards 2 of the various Nasks ; the object of pro- 
curing the division of those portions which exist 
being owing to the quantity of what is in each one of 
the Nasks ; also an explanation of a suitable selec- 
tion 3 therefrom, such as is an epitome (nisangag-1) 
of the abundant detail therein. 



Chapter II. 
SilAkar Nask. 



i. Glorification for the Mazda-worshipping reli- 
gion which is the ordinance of Auharmazd opposed 
to the demons. 

2. Of the Sudflcar * there are twenty-two fargards, 

1 From this point to Chap. XXXI, 1 7 the text is also found in a 
second MS. (K) which is independent of the MS. B brought to 
Surat in a.d. 1783, the original of all the Bombay copies. 

* See Bk. VIII, Chap. I, 20, 23. The contents of these are 
detailed below, in Chaps. II-LXVIII, so far as the first three Nasks 
are concerned. 

5 Referring to Chap. LXIX. 

4 The first of the Nasks and second of the G£thic division (see 
Bk. VIII, Chap. I, 9, 1 2). As the St6rf-yart (the first of the G&thic 
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and the first fargaraf is the Yatha-ahu-vairyd 1 , 
just as the Yatha-ahu-vairy6 formula is as it were 
the beginning (bunlh) of the religion, and from it is 
the formation of the Nasks which, though about the 
first six sciences (dani^nS), have also demonstrated 
the existence of the highest of other sciences in its 
own place. 

3. And here it speaks about the power and 
success owing to uttering the Yatha-ahu-vairyd 
formula* at the beginning of actions. 4. One 
utterance when one wishes to say anything to any 
one; one when he wishes to beg of any one; and 
one when he goes to work. 5. Two when he wishes 
to confer his blessing. 6. Four when it is for the 
homage of the chiefs of creation (rarfo-franamunlh), 
or the ceremony of a season-festival. 7. Five when 
it is for carrying off the fiend. 8. Six when it is 
for power; and six when it is for the success of a 
battle. 9. Seven when it is for the ceremonial of 

division, but the last of the general list of Nasks) contained the 
text of the Gathas, so the next three of the Gathic division con- 
tained commentaries, or homilies, upon that text, written with 
different objects in view. The purpose of the Surfkar was appa- 
rently (as its name imports) to extract useful instruction from the 
text, and to illustrate it with legends and remarks. A separate 
fargarrf is devoted to each hi of the Gathas, beginning with the 
three sacred formulas, and including the united Yasna Haptang- 
haiti and the Afryaman. The connection between the com- 
mentary and text, though usually traceable, is not always very 
clear ; but that is a common characteristic of homilies in general. 

1 The Ahunavair (see Bk. VIII, Chap. I, 7). This fargarrf 
explains the use made of this formula, and the benefits derived 
from it. 

! As a spell, or appeal for success. The text of §§ 4-15 has 
been independently handed down by tradition, with a few variations, 
in Sis. XIX and the Persian Rivayat of Bahman Pun^yah. 
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the archangels, or when one wishes to perform the 
ceremonial of the archangels. 10. Eight when it 
is for the ceremonial of a guardian spirit of the 
righteous, n. Nine when one wishes to cast seed 
into his land. 12. Ten when one wishes to allow 
procreation. 1 3. Eleven when one goes to ask for 
a wife. 14. Twelve when one expects to go up on 
a mountain. 15. Thirteen when one wishes to go to 
an inhabited district (ruafostak-1) ; twelve 1 when 
he goes out pathless ; and one s when he wishes to 
proceed by a ford through the water. 

16. About the place where one has to utter the 
first Yatha-ahu-vairy6 for smiting the demons. 1 7. 
About the good results (dahi^nan) of a suitable 
recital of the words of the Ahunavair, the summary 
of everything for Zaratutt to utter. 18. And about 
the fact that, through chanting forth every single 
word of the Ahunavair with a virtuous intention, a 
demon is disabled, and there is protection of person 
and property from the adversary. 

19. About the division of the twenty-one Nasks, 
likewise, according to the first, second, and third 
lines (gis) of the Ahunavair 3 . 20. About the 
increase of the creatures owing to the liberal 
thought, word, and deed of a righteous person; 
owing to the priests having become numerous, and 
the reverence of 'him who is making them numerous ; 
and owing to the perpetual meditation of righteous- 
ness and the existence of its recompense. 

21. Righteousness is perfect excellence. 

1 Sis. XIX, 14 has * thirteen.' 

* So in both MSS., but WT ay6*>, ' or,' is more probable than 
i^V a£vak6, ' and one.' 
8 See Bk. VIII, Chap. I, 7. 
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Chapter III 1 . 
Sd&kar Nask. 

1. The second fa.rga.rd, Ashem-vohu 2 , is about 
the praise of righteousness which is the reward of 
the religion, and the want of praise at the bridge of 

judgment owing to enmity (patyanih) to righteous- 
ness. 

2. Of righteousness perfect is the excellence. 



Chapter IV. 
Sfi&kar Nask. 
1. The third fargarrf, Y^NhS-hatSm 8 , is about 

1 This chapter is omitted in K by mistake. 
a This second sacred formula is recited by the Parsis even 
oftener than the Ahunavair, and consists of twelve Avesta words, as 
follows : — 

Ashem vohu vahwtem astt, 
u.rta asti; urta ahmai 
hya</ ashai vahirtai ashem. 
This may be translated as follows : — ' Righteousness is the best 
good, a blessing it is ; a blessing be to that which is righteousness 
to perfect rectitude.' 

But the Pahlavi version explains it as follows : — ' Righteousness 
is perfect excellence [righteousness of any excellence is good]. 
Happy is that righteousness and happy also that virtuous man who 
is a causer of righteousness, the righteousness that is perfect [that 
is, he shall accomplish duty and good works].' 

* This third formula is chiefly recited at the end of most of the 
has in the Yasna.and consists of fifteen Avesta words, as follows : — 
YSuhe* hatam aa</, ySsn€ paiti, vanghd 
mazdou ahurd vaStha, asha</ ha£a, 
yaunghamH, tas& tousia yazamaidS. 
This may be translated as follows: — 'Of whatever male of the 
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the formation of mankind by slow increase, and, 
when they live on for fifty 1 years, their slowly 
becoming dust; the coming of death even to him 
who is very pleasantly living, as regards mankind, at 
the climax (bartnS) of his life; and the happiness 
of the worldly existence is given only to the worthy, 
on account of their love of righteousness ; the rest 
are passed by 2 . 2. And also this, that he who is 
produced by the demons, or is proceeding to the 

existences, therefore, Ahuramazda was better cognizant, through 
righteousness in worship, and of whatever females, both those males 
and those females we reverence.' 

The Pahlavi version explains it as follows : — ' Whoever of those 
existing is thus in worship as regards a good being [that is, shall 
celebrate a ceremonial for that good being who is Auharmas<f the 
lord], Auharma«</ is aware of it, owing to the accompaniment of 
righteousness [and being acquainted with the reward and recom- 
pense of whatever are, severally, the duty and good works that 
any one has performed, he grants them]. I reverence those of the 
assembly, males and females [the archangels ; because the male of 
them are good, and the female of them].' 

The Pahlavi translator evidently read vanghd in the first line of 
the text, as printed above, and not in the second, as in the present 
MSS. 

1 So in K, but B has ' seventy.' The text seems to allude to the 
beginning of old age, of which three grades are mentioned in the 
Avesta (Vend. Ill, 19,20): the hand, zaururd, and pairifta- 
khshudr6. The Pahlavi version defines the age of each grade, 
but the ciphers given are corrupted in the MSS. extant. The Far. 
Oim, p. 5, 11. 9, 10, gives fifty years as the age of the zarman 
(Av. zaururd), seventy years as that of the han (Av. hand), and 
ninety years as that of the pa</iran5-shusar (Av. paimta- 
khshudrd); but whether this arrangement of the ages is com- 
patible with the different order of these epithets in the Avesta is 
doubtful, though it shows that old age was considered to begin at 
the age of fifty years. 

* Reading sa£i-a!t6 according to K, though the word can also 
be read se^i-ait6, 'are ruined;' in B it can be read gadaigi- 
ait&, ' are impoverished.' 
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demons, or has committed falsehood, is the opulent 
person who gives nothing to a worthy supplicant. 
3. Righteousness is perfect excellence. 



Chapter V. 
Sd&kar Nask. 

1. The fourth fargan/, Yantm-mand 1 , is about 
where a gradual development (d£r-zah tenth) of 
that which is for the future existence is best ; and, 
secondly, that which occurs now when the wisdom, 
instructed eloquence, diligence, and energetic effort, 
which are the utilizers of life, are with one, and 
these five misusers of it — greediness, want of energy, 
indolence, defilement, and illicit intercourse — are not 
with one. 2. This, too, that these five defects 
existed in Dahak 2 , and owing to that, moreover, 
Fr&/un 2 is irritated with him, and smites him in 
revenge for Yim 3 . 

3. About the heinousness of these four vices, 
which are drunkenness, knavish companionship, 
apostasy, and selfishness, and the grievous results 
therefrom. 4. And this, too, that Yim drove away 
these four vices from the world, and then was able 
to prepare immortality. 5. About avoidance of him 
who, through any statement, is producing a thief as 
an orator (akhun), and ^"acquiescence with a hasty 
unoratorical statement of a companion. 6. And 
this, too, that he who propagates very evil com- 
mands in the world gives stout-heartedness to the 
fiend. 

1 The first two words of the introduction to the first G&tha (Yas. 
XXVIII, o), here written y£nfmandk6 in Pahlavi. 
* See Bk. VIII, Chap. XIII, 8. » Ibid. § 6. 

[37] N 
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7. About the clamour of a poor distressed one 
for a perfect remedy, and the repelling derangement 
(lakhvar-pafshiri^nlh), unacceptableness, unbles- 
sedness, and want of Gatha lore of the distresser 
arisen from the clamour of the distressed one. 8. 
About the connection of satisfying distress on true 
and reasonable complaint, and the reasonable com- 
plaining of true complainers, by him who has been 
an inferior judge, and gradually up to the highest 
adjudicator who is Auharmazrf. 

9. The excellence 0/" righteousness is perfect. 



Chapter VI. 

Siidkar Nask. 

1. The fifth fargan/, Khshmaibya \ is about the 
forgetfulness of a father for a son, a son for a father, 
a brother for a brother, a friend for a friend, a 
husband (manpatS) for a wife (narik), and a wife 
for a husband in a measurable time, through excess 
and festivity (khang) ; and the unforgetfulness of 
the spirit of the Gathas for so many reciters and 
chanters of the Gathas. 2. About the complaint of 
the spirit of the Gathas when a high-priest, although 
priest of the country-folk (dehtganS), passes away 
in an out-district 2 , and the body of that man does 
not come back to his own land ; whatever is relating 
to that, and, besides that, what is to be born in that 

1 The first word of the second hi of the first Gatha (Yas. 
XXIX, 1), here written khshm&aibe 1 (B) and khshmaibe" (K) in 
Pahlavi. 

* Reading auzd6hikth (from Av. uzdaApyu); in Sis. IX, 2, 3, 
where this passage is evidently referred to, this word has been 
erroneously read auadiyakih and translated 'idolatry.' 
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land, and the oppressiveness of apostates which 
arises. 3. About the superior power of the spirit 
of the G&thas, and also that of liberality, in preserv- 
ing the soul from hell. 

4. Excellence that is perfect is righteousness. 



Chapter VII. 
Sti&kar Nask. 



1. The sixth fargaraf, A^-ta-vakhshyi 1 , is 
about the perfection of the five excellences : the 
first through righteousness, the second through 
virtuous offspring, the third through land producing 
vegetation, the fourth through flocks of sheep, and 
the fifth through training in industry. 2. About 
the distribution of fortune to the diligent ; and of 
destitution to the indolent. 3. About the acquire- 
ment of fortune singly sitting, two-fold even walk- 
ing, three-fold hastening, four-fold even running, 
five-fold even carrying on a horse, six-fold even 
driving on a road, seven-fold by understanding legal 
proceedings, eight-fold by good protection even of 
wealth, nine-fold by intelligence and diligence in the 
cultivation of land, and ten-fold by providing the 
teaching of the bounteous texts 2 . 

4. About the grievous sorrow of an aged man, 
owing to the indolence of any one in youth. 5. About 
the four things through which, when a man has 

1 The first three words of the third hi of the first G&tha 
(Yas. XXX, 1), here written ato-t&-vakhshiyi (B) and atS- 
vakhsha (K) in Pahlavi. 

* The liturgy (mansar-s/end). 

N 2 
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amassed them in his youth, he becomes very pleased 
in old age : first, virtuous learning ; second, produc- 
tive wealth ; third, a good wife ; and fourth, a 
prosperous dwelling. 6. About the five store- 
holders * of perfect excellence : industry, diligence, 
contentment, guileless understanding (nlrikht- 
hushlh), and provision of means. 

7. About abstaining from sitting with drunkards. 
8. And this, too, that he does not drink varieties of 
wine (ma£-gunagan6) with the approval of the 
sacred beings, who becomes a viciously-disposed 
assailant and annoyer of others, and a disturber 
k#plnl</ar) of duties, through drinking varieties of 
wine. 9. And this, too, that thou shouldst eat that 
which is your food where there is a suitable place. 
10. And where it is eaten by thee it should be 
lightly, it should not be heavily, so that, when it is 
eaten by thee, a good work is performed, and there 
is abstinence from sin. 11. And, so that what thou 
eatest shall be immortally joyful to thee, where 
there are poor, provide them a share, and the poor 
will bless thee ; and, as to a poor man who is 
righteous, the opinion is that his blessing is best. 

1 2. Excellence that is perfect is righteousness. 



Chapter VIII. 
Sii&kar Nask. 
1. The seventh fargara?, Ta-v^-urvata 2 , is about 

1 Reading gan^-dan6; or it may be duzagano, 'seals,' 
though this is less likely, as a plural form is rarely used with a 
numeral. 

* The first three words of the fourth h£ of the first Gatha (Yas. 
XXXI, 1), here written ta-va-rat6 in Pahlavi in both MSS. 
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the exhibition to Zaratu.yt of the nature of the four 
periods in the millennium of Zaraturt l . 2. First, the 
golden, that in which A&harrmzd displayed the 
religion to Zaraturt. 3. Second, the silver, that in 
which VLrtasp 2 received the religion from Zaraturt. 
4. Third, the steel, the period within which the 
organizer .of righteousness, At&rp&d* son of Mara- 
spend, was born. 5. Fourth, the period mingled 
with iron is this, in which is much propagation of 
the authority of the apostate and other villains, as 
regards the destruction of the reign of religion, the 
weakening of every kind of goodness and virtue, and 
the disappearance of honour and wisdom from the 
countries of Iran. 6. In the same period is an 
account of the many perplexities and torments 
(zakha mi-has tan 6) of the period for that desire of 
the life of the good which subsists in seemliness. 
7. Perfect righteousness is excellence. 



Chapter IX. 
Sdd&ar Nask. 



1. The eighth fargan/, //z/aetumaiti 4 , is about 
the abstinence of mankind, for special propitiation, 
from being unreliant upon religion, on account of 
reverence for the evil spirit 8 ; that from the habit of 

1 Compare Yas. XXXI, 14 ; Byt. 1, 1-5. 

« See Bk. VIII, Chap. XI, 1-3. 

' See Bk. VIII, Chap. 1,22. 

4 The appellation of the fifth hi of the first G4tha (Yas. XXXII) 
which begins with the words ahvy&ki Avz&lixs; it is here written 
khvatamaito in Pahlavi in both MSS. 

8 Compare Yas. XXXII, 3. 
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being ungirdled, on account of reverence for Andar 1 
and that for ^Sovar * ; that from walking with one 
boot 8 , on account of reverence for Taur&o and 
ZarL£S 4 ; that from being harmfully inquisitorial, on 
account of reverence for Akatish 6 ; and that from 
the habit of being without a serpent-scourge, on 
account of reverence for all the demons 6 . 

2. About the hungry intention (gu.ynak5- 
mlnunth) of him who eats 7 and drinks chattering; 
the delight of the demons on that account; and 
advice as regards not speaking a word during eat- 
ing and drinking. 3. As to the praise and gratifica- 
tion of the sacred beings before eating and drinking, 

' Av. Andra, orladra; one of the arch-demons produced by 
the evil spirit, and the special opponent of the archangel Asha- 
vahut ; he seduces from virtue and opposes the use of the sacred 
shirt and girdle (see Bd. I, 27, XXVIII, 8, 10, XXX, 29 ; Ep. I, x, 9; 
Pahl.Yas.XLVH, 1). 

* Av. Sauru ; another of the arch-demons and the special oppo- 
nent of the archangel Shatvaird; he encourages anarchy and 
drunkenness, and opposes the use of the sacred shirt and girdle (see 
Bd. I, 27, XXVIII, 9, 10, XXX, 29 ; Ep. I, x, 9). 

' Probably equivalent to ' walking in stockings,' though some 
think it means ' walking barefoot' It is sinful on account of the 
risk of pollution from stepping on impurities. 

* Av. Tauru and Zairi^a; two more of the arch-demons and 
the special opponents of the archangels Khftrdarf and Amurdarf; 
they produce and diffuse poison, and are propitiated by walking 
with one boot (see Bd. I, 27, XXVIII, n, 13, XXX, 29; Ep. I, 
x, 9). 

5 Av. Akatasha; 'the fiend of inquisitiveness, who makes the 
creatures look away from proper things' (Bd. XXVIII, 20), and 
appears to be closely connected with the demon Aeshm, ' wrath.' 

* See Bd. XXVIII, 21, 22, and Bk. VIII, Chap. XVIII, 2. 

7 B omits 'eats.' Talking during eating is sinful because the 
eater has muttered an inward prayer, as a protective spell, the good 
effect of which would be destroyed by speaking aloud (compare 
Bk. VIII, Chap. XLIII, 37). 
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and also on finishing ; and the purity 1 of the mouth 
owing to its praise of righteousness 2 . 4. About 
him whose ownership of any good work, that they 3 
may perform, does not attain to the best existence, 
on account of not possessing a high-priest by habit. 
5. About the period of the ceremonial of Srdsh 4 , 
the righteous, being mostly on the passing away of 
the first half of the night, and the announcement 6 of 
him who is the celebrator (yastar) is for his protec- 
tion from the fiend spirit. 6. The period of the 
ceremonial of Rashnu* and Artaa? 7 is mostly after 
that, in the jurisdiction (radfth) of the Aushahln 8 , 
and the announcement of him who is the celebrator 
is abundance of grain. 7. The period of the cere- 
monial of Mit*-6 9 of the wide cattle-pastures, and of 
the spirit of the pleasure of eating 10 , is mostly in the 

1 K has ' protection.' 

* That is, its muttering the Ashem-vohfl formula which is recited 
thjrice, as a conclusion of the inward prayer (see Dd. LXXIX, 1 n). 

* Or it may be ' he,' as the optative 3rd plural is often used for the 
singular ; but it is a doctrine of the religion that a person who 
causes good works to be done by others, as he does when he 
employs a priest to perform ceremonies, is as much the owner of 
the good works as the actual performer is (see Sis. X, 22, 23 for 
cases of less direct agency). 

* See Bk. VIII, Chaps. IX, 3, XLIV, 16, and Pahl. Yas. I, 22. 

As an offering, referring to the verb nivaSdhaySmi, ' I an- 
nounce or invite,' with which most of the clauses of Yas. I. com- 
mence. 

* See Bk. VIII, Chap. XX, 153, and Pahl. Yas. I, 23. 

7 Av. Ats tarf, ' rectitude,' a female angel who assists the soul on 
its way to the other world (see AV. V, 3). 

8 The period from midnight till dawn (see Bk. VIII, Chap. 
XXIX, 9). 

* See Bk. VIII, Chap. XLIV, 16. 

10 Av. rama Av&streva, Pahl. ramifnfi khvardm, who co- 
operates with Mitrd (see Pahl. Yas. I, 9). 
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jurisdiction of the Havan 1 , and the announcement 
of him who is the celebrator is a flock of sheep. 
8. The period of the ceremonial of AshavahLyt 2 , and 
also of the fire of Auharma^, is mostly in the juris- 
diction of the Rapithwin 8 , and the announcement of 
him who is the celebrator is an assemblage of right- 
eousness. 9. The period of the ceremonial of the 
lofty lord of females, the descendant of waters 4 , and 
also of\he water created by Auhannasw?, is mostly 
in the jurisdiction of the Auzaerin s , and the 
announcement of him who is the celebrator is a 
troop of heroes (vlran ramakS). 10. And the 
period of the ceremonial of the guardian spirits of 
the righteous, of the females with troops of heroes 
and years of pleasant dwelling, of the might which 
is well-formed and handsome, as well as victorious 
and created by Auharmas^, and of the fighting 
which is in the ascendant 6 , is mostly in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Aiwisruthrim 7 , and the announcement of 
him who is the celebrator is the origin of all excel- 



1 The period from dawn till noon, and in winter it extends into 
the afternoon (see Bd. XXV, 9-14). 

s See Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXVII, 14, and Pahl. Yas. 1, 12. 

* The afternoon till 3 p.m. during summer (see Bd. XXV, 9-14). 
Here written Rapisz>ag. 

* Av. berezatd ahurahg nafedhrd apam, Pahl. bur'sand 
khu</af nekedan-f dv&nb nap6 (see Pahl. Yas. 1, 15). 

8 The evening from the middle of the afternoon till dusk (see 
Bd. XXV, 9 ; Sis. XXI, 4-7). 

6 See Pahl. Yas. 1, 18, 19. 

7 The period from dusk till midnight; here written ayf»fk- 
sruksrim. It will be noticed that the periods for the cere- 
monials of the beings here detailed correspond with those with 
which their names are connected in Yas. I, 3-7, II, 3-7, III, 5-9, 
IV, 8-12, VI, 2-6, VII, 5-9 (W.). 
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lence, and the produce of all manifestation of right- 
eousness. 

11. Righteousness is perfect excellence. 



Chapter X. 
Sd&kar Nask. 



1. The ninth fargaraf, Yathai-y 1 , is about the 
devilry, the blighted destiny, the complete pollution, 
the grievous stench, the heinous sinfulness, and the 
annoyance to all spiritual and worldly virtue of the 
sodomite. 2. The atonement for grievous sinfulness 
and the appropriation of great good works by him 
who is a molester, and the awful sinfulness of him 
who is a propitiator, of that sinner. 3. Of the seven 
one mentions as evil, who are accounted equal to the 
evil spirit in vileness — such as Az-i Dahak 2 in 
witchcraft, the serpent Srdbar in violence, Va<tfak 8 
in producing evil progeny 4 , Tur-I Bra^ar-vakhsh in 
destroying a righteous man, and an apostate 6 in 
grievous sinfulness — the permitter and performer of 

1 The first word of the sixth ha of the first Gatha (Yas. XXXIII, 
1), here written yasaif in Pahlavi in both MSS. 

» See Bk.VIII, Chaps. XIII, 8, XXXV, 13, and Dd. LXXII, 
2-9, which last chapter contains further details regarding these 
seven heinous sinners, probably derived from the actual text of this 
ninth fargarrf of the Su</kar Nask. 

3 The mother of Dahak (Dd. LXXII, 5), the same as Udai in 
Bd. XXXI, 6 ; for her viciousness see Dd. LXXVIII, 2. 

* Paid, sarya hund-dahakih, which last word indicates an 
original Av. hunujta (see Pahl. Yas. L, 10 b). 

8 Both MSS. have Aharmano, but this differs only in its last 
letter from aharmdk, 'an apostate,' which is the reading of Dd. 
LXXII, 9 and more suitable to the context. 
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unnatural intercourse are unique in heinous sinful- 
ness. 

4. Perfect is the excellence of righteousness. 



Chapter XI. 

Sddhar Nask. 

1. The tenth farganj?, Ya-s^yaothana 1 , is about 
the complaint of the spirit of fires to Auharma^ 
owing to seven descriptions of people. 2. First, 
owing to domestics considering it as contemptible 
and in an unresisting state (a^angih), molesting it 
immoderately, and making use of it with unwashed 
hands ; also the damsel who has introduced fire into 
the sole of her foot, and the bursting of the blister 
(ivilag) ; and a weapon brought out into its splen- 
dour. 3. Second, the complaint owing to the 
carriers of fire from that abode [where the provision 
of care for fire is as a law to them, to that abode] 2 
where the provision of care for fire is not as a law to 
them. 4. And there, owing to the arrival and pre- 
paration of the demons, it lay stupefied, like a 
powerful youth who is feverish and in a languid 
state; and its cure from that sickness (ay6yakih) 
was by bringing forward to it their pure sandal- 
wood, or benzoin, or aloe-wood, or pomegranate s , or 

' The first two words of the seventh, and last, ha of the first 
Gatha(Yas. XXXIV, 1), here written ya-shya6sn8 in Pahlavi in 
both MSS. This fargar</ may perhaps be considered as a homily 
upon Yas. XXXIV, 4. 

* The words in brackets are omitted in B by mistake. 

' The traditional equivalents of the four sweet-scented vegetable 
substances, Av.urvasna,vohu~gaona, vohu-kereti, andhadha- 
naSpata, which are mentioned in Vend. VIII, 2, 79, IX, 32, XIV, 3, 
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whatever there was of the most odoriferous of plants. 
5. Third, the complaint owing to the hussy * unto 
whom it happens, through menstruation, that the 
stench and filth owing to the menstruation is brought 
to it {the fire) ; and its sickness and stupefaction 
owing thereto are as written above. 6. Fourth, the 
complaint owing to the hussy who, dropping her 
knee on to the fire-stand, arranged her curls ; the 
falling of damp and moisture from her head, with 
the hair and filth therefrom, into the fire ; the con- 
sumption of it discontentedly, and the sickness and 
stupefaction owing thereto. 7. Fifth, the complaint 
owing to the father, or guardian, of a child for not 
keeping the child away from the fire ; and the bodily 
refuse and other unlawfulness that come upon it 
from such children. 8. Sixth, the complaint owing 
to the adversity which the unpurified infidel 
(agd&n6) may bring upon it, by blowing the breath 
of his mouth upon it in directing its use, and it 
becomes incalculable. 9. Seventh, the complaint — 
which, one says, is more awful and more grievous — 
owing to those who use it as an ordeal for a false- 
hood, and, when it is made evident thereby as to the 
acquitted and convicted, they become of a different 
opinion about it. 

10. At the place of complaint that which is 
polluted is put forward together with that which is 
pure, and the increase of it {the fire) is through 
lawful and unlawful operation; its burning alone 

XVIII, 7 1 as acceptable fuel for the sacred fire, or scent for fumi- 
gation; their Pahlavi names are merely corruptions of these Avesta 
words. 

1 The word geh, ' courtezan,' is used here and in § 6 merely as 
a general opprobrious term for a woman. 
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and increasing are such as when both would be as a 
necessity for it, and undesired and rapid burning and 
increasing * are those which are polluted by burning 
and insatiably consuming ; and in that which is an 
operation unlawfully — the burning alone and in- 
creasing being [such as when] * both would be as a 
necessity [for it] — the increase is troubled. 

II. This, too, he 8 says : ' I am not of the world 
here, and from here I will extricate myself, from the 
earth up to the sky ; I am also thy son 4 , more to 
thee s than any of the other creatures.' 1 2. And 
Auharmazaf spoke to him thus : ' So thou shouldst 
stand over the fire, in thy proper duty as [a spirit •], 
carrying that club ; [it is a substantial means, be- 
cause I produce it, through which] thou turnest off 
[the whole bodily existence], some to the endless 
light, and some to the endless darkness.' 

1 3. This, too, that he who shall provide care for 
fire has paid the greatest reverence unto Atiharmazd. 
14. The propitiation of the righteous is the best 
thing, and their vexation is the worst ; when pleased 
they favour one, and it is the law of the sacred beings 
that they promote ; [when vexed they wound, and it 
is the demon that they restrict. 

1 5. It is righteousness that is perfect excellence.] 6 

1 As in the case of a destructive conflagration. 

* The words in brackets are supplied by gue6s, to fill up a blank 
space left by the repairer of B on one of his patches. In K the 
passage is shorter, and stands as follows : — 'and in that which is 
unlawful operation it is troubled by the increase.' 

s The spirit of fires mentioned in § 1. This dialogue seems to 
be a quotation from the original Pahlavi version of the Nask. 

4 Fire being called ' the son of Auharmaarf.' 

5 Both MSS. have ' me ' by mistake. 

• The passages in brackets are omitted in B, evidently by mistake. 
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Chapter XII. 

Sfi&kar Nask. 

1. The eleventh fargaraf, the Yasna 1 , is about 
the assembly of the angels of the spiritual existences 
on account of the complaint of fire ; and the com- 
plaint of fire in the assembly, with its statement of 
this, too 2 : ' I am not of the world here, and from 
here I will extricate myself, from the earth up to the 
sky, and there I will shine on to the earth of seven 
regions, like the moon and sun and even the divinely- 
produced stars when they shine with their own 
light.' 2. The words of Auharmasaf about the just 
complaining of fire as regards the contamination 3 of 
the creatures, the impossibility of keeping the fire 
undisturbed, and satisfying the fire concerning the 
creation of the creatures for the worldly existence, 
along with the disturbed condition of fire, too, owing 
to the impossibility of maintaining * the uncreated 
state which, with the freedom from disturbance of 
fire also, was better ; likewise proclaiming the care of 
it. 3. And the speech of the fire was thus : 'If 
there be not that one mode whereby I may thus 
shine, owing to those that have acted according to 
my request 6 , thou art aware, O AuharmasaM there 

1 The Yasna of seven chapters, Av. yasna haptanghaiti 
(Yas. XXXV, 3-XLI, 6), here written asn6 (for ySsnd) in 
both MSS. 

* The spirit of fires, after repeating to the heavenly council the 
complaint he had already made to AuharmaW alone, concludes 
with the same threat as in Chap. XI, 11. 

8 B gum&khtakih (K gum/sakth) implies deterioration by an 
' intermingling ' of evil. 

4 K omits these last four words by mistake. 

e That is, if he cannot desert the world, owing to the necessity 
of stopping with those who act properly. 
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are some among the creatures that I cannot grant so 
much to i therefore carry me away, O AuharmasaM 
then give me away there ! and be thou carrying me 
away into the midst of Airan-v^f 1 ! ' 

4. The propitious 2 fire is from the creator Au- 
harmazd, and it is produced by him in a dwelling, 
without being handled (bara sudfako) 3 , by aid of 
bringing together *. 5. And so he spoke in words 
thus : ' Such is thine own growth, thou who art my 
fire ! in every dwelling where thou comest, and in 
every village, every community, and every province ; 
and as exalted as thou are the water and plants, and 
he, too, who is a guardian spirit of the righteous, 
when they shall bring forward holy-water for de- 
livering up to thee 6 ; and, when they shall bring 
forward to thee firewood which is dry, a person — 
through the light which he observes — has spoken of 
it thus : " This is the Gfon-as^ • fire." ' 

6. About so much reward of the hewer and 
inspector and kindler of the firewood — when all 
three shall do it for the sake of affection — as they 

1 The primeval home of Mas<fa-worship, the abode of Yim, and 
the scene of Zaratfixt's first promulgation of the religion, the Airy- 
anem vae^d of the Avesta (see Vend. 1, 1, 3, II, 21 ; Bd. XX, 32, 
XXXII, 3). 

1 Pahl. afzfinik; the sp^nuta (' most bounteous ') fire of Yas. 
XVII, 11, XXXVI, 3. According to Pahl. Yas. XVII, 67 it 
' stands in heaven before Auharmaz<f in a spiritual state.' 

' Or it may mean ' being rubbed out,' that is, ' by friction;' but 
compare the use of the word surfaklh in Bk. VIII, Chap. 
XXXVII, 19. 

* Referring probably to the establishment of a sacred fire by 
bringing together every possible variety of fire that can be obtained. 

8 Merely as a formal offering, or for purifying the fire-stand, not 
for mingling with the fire itself. 

' One of the three original sacred fires, which is said to have 
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are possessing righteousness. 7. About the char- 
acter and reward of the washer (as n 6 tar) and the 
producer of the purity and cleansing of that which 
the fire has dropped 1 , of the introducer of the fire- 
wood and the washer upwards 2 , of the stirrer of the 
fire and the carrier-away of the firewood, who are 
strictly directed ; the lawful work done with a 
cooking-pot and such-like, and the sin of him who is 
a disturber of it. 8. About the destroyer of that 
which the fire has dropped, and the introducer of 
damp firewood into it. 9. About the blessing of 
fire for people by whom it is satisfied. 

10. About advice as regards not bringing to the 
fire that which is due to theft, or the power of ex- 
tortion, and the grievous bridge-judgment 8 of him 
who is bringing it ; also the defilement (alu^an) and 
hurting of the fire from that which occurs when he 
likewise consecrates his hoard (hanbarisno), owing 
to the corruption by the demons* thus arisen. 11. 
This, too, that it is owing to want of attention to 
fire when it is not at every menstrual excitement 
they produce, in a woman assisted by a propensity 

been established, in the time of king Kai-Khusrd, upon the Asna- 
vand mountain in Atur-patakan, not far from Lake K&k&st (see Bd. 
XVII, 7 ; Zs. XI, 8-10). 

1 B srakht6, K srakhtd, both here and in § 8 ; compare Av. 
sras£. 

* Pahl. Irdz asnStdr must mean one who washes in the mode 
defined by the Av. frasnaiti, as distinguished from upasnaiti, in 
Vend. VIII, 98, 99, Ep. II, iii, 2 ; this mode is explained as lalaik, 
'upwards,' and distinguished from the fr6<fgfino, 'downward 
mode,' in Ep. II, iv, 2. 

* B inserts ' thus arisen through the demons,' the same phrase as 
concludes the section. 

4 K has ' owing to a single word of the demons,' by substituting 
aSvak g6bun5 for ahukinuno. 
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for a son (pus radfth), that the progeny is a son. 
12. And about the penalty for 1 the progress of 
other impropriety which occurs to fire ; also about 
the person who has attained to the guardianship of 
fire and does not lawfully control it. 

1 3. About an admonition to Zaratu-rt as to conse- 
crating to the sacred beings anything whatever which 
one eats, and not eating what is unconsecrated. 14. 
About the wish of the evil spirit that no one shall 
be performing (vadtdunan-aafo) worship and obei- 
sance to the sacred beings, and that the people shall 
possess no ruler and high-priest, so that no desire of 
theirs shall arise for any virtuousness. 15. About 
an admonition as to indispensably worshipping the 
sacred beings with the best ceremonial, that of a 
priest (asruk6) without sin ; or with an average 
one, that of a priest whose sin is not more than one 
Aredus 2 without a basis (a-bun) ; or with the lowest 
one, that of a priest whose sin is not more than one 
Kh6r s on a basis (pavan bun). 16. Whoever, in a 
village of MasaJa-worshippers, has not chanted the 
sacred hymns after fifteen years of age, through sin- 
fulness, is as a dog they have thrown provisions to, 
and it has occurred for a basis of the sin of unseason- 
able chattering * ; also the inadmissibility of his soul 
by Mansarspend *. 

1 Assuming that pa stands for pavan. 

8 See Bk. VIII, Chaps. XX, -64, XXXI, 39. 

' A sin twice as great as an Aredflj (see Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXI, 
39> 

* The sin of talking while eating, praying, or any other occasion 
when a prayer (v&g) has been taken inwardly, as a spell, and is 
not yet spoken out. 

8 A personification of the liturgy, Av. mstthra spewta, 'the 
bounteous text.' 
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17. About the coming of Ast-vicUu/ 1 , at all times, 
to mortals whom death has reached a , and also whom 
it has not 18. About the ideas of the wicked, that 
the best existence does not exist, that the production 
of the renovation of the universe does not occur, that 
there are no dead whom they raise up thereby, and 
it is not that change one attains. 1 9. This, too, that is 
false, for the same reason they observe, being wicked ; 
because the best existence exists, there occurs a 
production of the renovation which is good, they 
raise up the dead thereby, and thus one attains that 
change. 

20. About an admonition as to not making 
lamentation and weeping over those passed away ; 
and, after the passing away of every righteous one 
of the religion to the spirits, one is not to augment 
the distress of the very spirit of life by making 
lamentation and weeping over the departed. 21. 
And this, too, that the guardian spirits of the 
righteous claim no lamentation and weeping after 
their own ceremonial and the blessing of righteous 
men. 22. This, too, that the body of every one is 
not of like will with the soul ; food is the desire of 
the body, and also a store of wealth; righteous 
action is the desire of the soul, and also the gifts 
which they give away. 

23. About an enquiry of the righteous ZaratuJt 
as to who it is who has banished (iparlntafo) all 
goodness and perfection from his own self, but 
thinks them not banished, and does not complain of 



1 Av. Astd-vidhdtu, one of the demons of death (see Bd. 
XXVIII, 35; Dd. XXXVII, 44). 
3 Those who have attained old age, the natural time of death. 

[37] O 
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that loss 1 . 24. And the reply of Abharmasd, that it 
is he who is deceived a by his own tongue through 
the utterance of words, so that, through speaking 
falsely, he has become worthy of death. 25. This, 
too, that for him it is the weapon of the evil spirit ; 
even so complete mindfulness is the reign of Spendar- 
nW 3 , and thus a liar is more a power for the religion 
when a man, on account of dulness of thought, gives 
no reply, so that he may not speak falsely through 
dulness of thought. 

26. This, too, that he worships the demons with 
thousand-fold holy-water, who establishes him who is 
not a member of the community * in the Z6ti duty 5 , 
sooner than him who is a wise Z6ti. 27. And this, 
too, that thou shouldst fetch him who is a member 
of the community for the Z6ti duty, not him who is 
not a member of the community, for thus thy advance 
is to the supreme heaven (gar6^man6). 28. Also 
this, that a bad Z6ti is worse from the Z6ti duty. 

29. This, too, that that which is the earliest con- 
troller (ayukhtar)of sin is thought which is subdued 6 , 
then forgiveness, then shame, and then listening; 
and, afterwards, through the sinfulness of the fiend 7 , 

1 B has ' and there is no complaint of the loss.' 
8 K zlvfnfrfo. 

* The female archangel who has special charge of the earth and 
virtuous women (see Sis. XV, 20-24) > she is a personification of 
Av. spenta armaiti, 'bountiful devotion/ of which phrase the 
latter word is translated by Pahl. bundak-mtnifnih, ' complete 
mindfulness.' See also Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3, and S. B. E., vol. 
xviii, pp. 393, 396. 

* K adahm ; B has khfishm, ' wrath,' here, but not so in § 27. 

* See Bk. VIII, Chap. VII, 5, 9. 

' B has ' he who is a controller of sin is Vohuman, owing to 
thinking of the spirits, which is subdued.' 
' K has only ' through sinfulness.' 
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one becomes a promise-breaker. 30. This, too, that 
they shall bring every man who is a wounder before 
the convocation composed of any priest who is a con- 
troller of recitation (srayund ayukht&r), any priest 
who is of the district (ad eh Ik), any priest who is of 
an out-district (au-sdehik), and any priest who is the 
maris own kinsman. 

31. ' Thus say I unto thee, O Spltaman ! let there 
be no breach of promise ; neither when the conversa- 
tion, that they would make a support, was with the 
wicked, and there is no great judiciousness in it ; nor 
when it was with those of thine own religion, the 
righteous, as to anything of great judiciousness ; 
because both of them are promises, both with the 
wicked and the righteous V 

32. It is the excellence of righteousness that is 
perfect. 

Chapter XIII. 

Sd&kar Nask. 

1. The twelfth fargantf, U^tavaiti 2 , is about the 
exaltation of Zaratust through the satisfaction of 
water, and the hope of all creatures for him. 2. 
And about the impure recitation of a text, when 3 the 
text is not uttered by a high-priest. 3. This, too, 
that the text which a man who is corrupted may 

1 This admonition occurs repeatedly (see Chap. XX, 5 ; Yt. X, 
2 ; AV. LII, 7). 

1 The appellation of the first h£ of the second Gatha (Yas. 
XLIII) which begins with the words u.rta ahmii yahmdi ujta ; it 
is here written au^tavaito in Pahlavi. 

3 Assuming that mun, 'which/ stands for amat; the Pazand 
of both words being practically the same. Or, it may be, ' also him 
who does not utter the text through a high-priest.' 

O 2 
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offer is an impropriety (adtnalh) for that which is 
an uncorrupted place. 4. This, too, is declared, 
that a greedy man whose belly is filled by accumula- 
tion — and the end of every sin is, to him, only for 
the gratification of the body — one considers just like 
a gallows to which there is a foundation (rlpo) of 
every impurity. 5. This, too, that a bird (v&d) 
practises that habit (.ran) even that it kills those 
outright which have become large in our midst, 
which are the serpents produced by the demons. 6. 
This, too, that for invocation (azbayi.yn6) of the 
sacred beings thinking with speaking, speaking with 
acting, and acting without deceitfulness are effectual. 

7. About the pure goodness of the archangels, 
and the union of their thoughts, words, and deeds 
together ; their bountifulness, nurturing, and protec- 
tion are the cause 1 of the prosperity of the world. 
8. About the production of Zaratujt by Atih&rmazd 
with a goodness like his own. 9. This, too, that 
whoever gives anything to the disciples of Zaraturt, 
his reward and recompense are just as though the 
thing had been given by him to Zaratfot 2 . 

10. It is perfect excellence that is righteousness. 



Chapter XIV. 
SMkar Nask. 
1. The thirteenth fargan/, Ta^-thwa-peresa 3 , 

1 B omits jan, ' the cause of.' 

* Compare : — ' Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.' (Matthew 
xxv. 40.) 

8 The first three words of the second h& of the second Gatha 
(Yas. XLIV, 1), here written ta<f-sp£-pfires in Pahlavi. 
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is about the strength and mightiness of the spirit of 
the sacred cake ] . 2. This, too, that every night the 
demons rush from hell * into the world, to injure and 
cause the death of the creatures ; and, when people 
consecrate a sacred cake, that spirit descends to 
attack and keep back the demons, and to engage in 
combat with the demons ninety-nine times during 
every night ; he also smites and stupefies them, and 
keeps them back from destroying the world. 

3. This, too, that any one whatever of those men 
who utter these words 3 in prayer becomes righteous, 
except those men who shall contentedly, or wish- 
fully, carry out a command for evil deeds, and they 
deceive (suft£nd), or make others deceive, by state- 
ments proposed to them ; and whose evil thoughts 
are thus more than their good thoughts, their evil 
words more than their good words, and their evil 
deeds more than their good deeds. 4. About 
carrying off the reliance produceable that a sin worthy 
of death is the obliteration (irdz mushtano) of 
other sin, like an awful and mighty wind when it 
sweeps swiftly over the plain *. 

5. Of righteousness the excellence is perfect. 



Chapter XV. 
Siidiar Nask. 
1. The fourteenth fargard?, Adf-fravakhshya 6 , is 

1 See Bk. VIII, Chap. XXIX, a. 

2 K omits ' from hell,' and B omits ' night.' 

3 Meaning probably Yas. XLIV. 

4 A favorite metaphor derived from the Avesta text (see Pahl. 
Vend. Ill, 149 ; Mkh. LII, 19). 

* The first two words of the third hi of the second Gatha (Yas. 
XLV, 1), here written a<?-fravakhshg (B) and a<?-fravakhsha 
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about Auhanmaaraf s showing to Zaratu-rt the terrible 
condition of the soul of Keresasp x ; the dismay of 
Zaraturt owing to that terrible condition; the 
sorrowful speaking of Keresasp as regards the slay- 
ing of multitudes, for which mankind extol him, 
whereby abstentions from sin occurred; and the 
recognition of him by the creator, Auharma^, as 
smiting his fire. 2. The supplication of Keresasp 
for the best existence from Atiharmazd for those 
exploits when the serpent Sr6bar 2 was slain by him, 
and the violence of that adversary ; when Gandarep * 
with the golden heels was smitten by him, and the 
marvellousness of that fiend ; when the Vesk5 
progeny 4 who were descendants of Nlvlk and 
D&rtanlk were slain by him, and the grievous harm 
and disaster owing to them ; and when the mighty 
wind * was appeased by him, and brought back from 
damaging the world to benefiting the creatures; 
and for that which happens when owing to confine- 
ment', Dahak becomes eager, rushes on for the 

(K) in Pahlavi. This chapter has been already translated in 
S. B.E., vol. xviii, pp. 370-372. 

1 See Bk. VIII, Chap. XIII, 12 ; S. B. E., vol. xviii, pp. 369-382. 

* See Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXV, 13. 

• Av. Ga«dare\va of Yt. V, 38, XV, 28, XIX, 41 ; the ' watery 
demon ' of Mkh. XXVII, 50. 

* Reading hun Vcrko, the Av. hunav6 VaSskaya of Yt. V, 
54. 57. wno wer e enemies of the warrior Tusa; but the hunav6 
of Nivika and of the Dis tayani were slain by Keresaspa (see 
Yt. XIX, 41). It is also possible to read khun6-dako, 'blood- 
producing.' 

• When it becomes a storm-demon, the vat6-da£va of Vend. 
X, 14, instead of being the angel of useful wind. 

' In the volcano, Mount Dimavand, where he was confined by 
FreWun in olden times, and whence he is expected to break loose 
hereafter (see Bd. XII, 31, XXIX, 9 ; Byt. Ill, 55-61). 
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destruction of the world, and attempts (giray£<#>) 
the annihilation of the creatures ; when he (Kere- 
sdsp) is roused to smite him, and to tame that 
powerful fiend for the world and creatures. 

3. The enmity of fire to Keresasp, through the 
distress which he occasioned to it, and the keeping 
of him away 1 [from heaven ; also the friendship of 
G6.y-aurvan 2 for him, through the prosperity which 
he occasioned to it, and the protection of him] from 
hell. 4. The petition of Zaraturt to the fire to have 
compassion upon what was owing to Keresdsp's sin ; 
the compliance (han^aftanS) of the fire with that 
petition, and the departure of the soul of Keresasp 
to the ever-stationary existence 3 . 

5. Of righteousness perfect is the excellence. 



Chapter XVI. 
SA&kar Nask. 
1. The fifteenth fargan£ Kamnama£za 4 , is 

1 The words in brackets occur only in K ; their meaning is, 
however, given in the Pahlavi Rivayat accompanying Dd. and 
quoted in S. B. E., vol. xviii, pp. 379, 380. The enmity of the 
fire to Keresasp was owing to its having been extinguished (when 
kindled upon the serpent Srdbar) by the upsetting of Keresasp's 
caldron, as described in Yas. IX, 11, and Yt. XIX, 40. 

* Av. geus urva, 'the soul of the ox,' the spirit which departed 
from the primeval ox when the evil spirit attacked it ; she is sup- 
posed to be the heavenly protector of all animals, and is also called 
Drvaspa (see Yt IX, 1 ; Bd. HI, 14, 18, IV, 2-5 ; Sis. XXII, 14). 

8 A locality intermediate between heaven and hell, where the 
souls of those whose sins and good works exactly balance remain 
in a passive and immovable state till the resurrection (see Sis. VI, 
2 ; Mkh. VII, 18, XII, 14 ; Dd. XX, 3). 

4 The appellation of the fourth, and last, ha of the second 
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about the arrival of Ast-vldaaT 1 upon the spot, and 
the insecurity of any one from him ; also the non- 
continuance of the mortal body and decaying 
(f arsavand) wealth of any one of the mortals sum- 
moned is death 2 . 2. And this, too, that Ast-vldaaf 
shall carry off all mortals by that awful and pro- 
claimed marvel, and they are not saved from him 3 ; 
each one, indeed, saves only that which is the soul. 
3. This, too, that the soul alone sees the reward 
and bridge 4 of the spiritual existence, and embodied 
it does not see such things ; if, when embodied, it 
could have seen like that, then it would not have 
committed the sin really originating with it, even 
for anything whatever of the ease and comfort of 
the worldly existence, nor shrunk (man^iafo) from 
the first good work. 

4. About the hideousness and frightfulness of the 
body of man after death, and only that which is 
considered by every one the most precious of desir- 
able things is undecaying (afarsak). 5. As regards 
the casting away of the dust, and also living people, 
that which is more nearly connected therewith is 

Gatha (Yas. XL VI), which begins with the words k&m nemdi 
z2m; it is here written kamnam^zo in Pahlavi. 

1 See Chap. XII, 17. The connection of the demon of death 
with Yas. XLVI is that the first few words of that hd are supposed 
to be repeated by the wicked soul in despair after death (see Yt. 
XXII, 20, W.; Mkh. II, 159 ; AV. XVII, 7). 

* K has marrfum, ' human (?).' 

* B has the whole of this first clause thus : — ' And the uncon- 
sumed (apakhshfno) property of him who is surprised by the in- 
visible marvel that he shall endure, they have not saved from him.' 
This marvel is probably the supposed casting of a noose by Ast- 
vtdiV, around the neck of the dead to drag him to hell, which only 
the righteous are able to cast off. 

* See Bk.VIII, Chaps. XIV, 8, XXIV, 10. 
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uninhabitableness ' and its duration. 6. And when, 
too, this way, the consciousness is in the vicinity of 
the body 2 , and the dog and bird go forth for the 
dismemberment of the body, the frightening of the 
consciousness by them is like that of a sheep by a 
wolf ; also its disputing with the dog and bird about 
the dismemberment of the body, the reciting 
(mar</an&) of words spiritually at first repelling 
them, thinking the body is alive. 7. And, after- 
wards, when the body is dismembered by them, the 
hastening of the consciousness to the vicinity of the 
dismembered body, just like a female (d£nu</ako) 
sheep when it hastens on to its young ones ; and its 
noticing — with grievous unhappiness 3 for the body — 
and recounting where the features (d£magano) of 
that body were in happiness, and to what misery it 
has now come. 8. And, when that body became 
sinful in its lifetime, about its not accepting, during 
that lifetime, that which the consciousness repeat- 
edly well-endeavoured to promote for that body, as 
regards abstaining from sin and practising good 
works. 

9. This, too, that thy time of worldly happiness 
has occurred, and that of misery is long. 10. This, 
too, that the people who live on, in the worldly 
existence, a hundred years are less than those who 
do not live a hundred years ; the progress of a life- 
time, little by little, and the rushing ono/a lifetime ; 
wife and property and the rest of worldly things all 



1 Corpses are to be deposited in an uninhabited place (see Vend. 
VI, 44-51, VII, 45-50; Dd. XVIII). 
1 Compare Dd. XVI, 7. 
3 Pahl. asha<fih in K, but B has aya<fakih, 'remembrance.' 
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leaving you at once, and coming to another person. 
ii. And this, too, that — when mankind mostly keep 
up any statement (nisang-i^) or register (a^var'^o) 
which they have drawn out (na-si-hend) 1 about 
ordainable supplies in a friendly or inimical (patyan- 
mdnd) way, which is more particularly expedient for 
them — a supply, suitable for the discreet, of the rest 
of that which is constantly desirable, is to be ex- 
tracted therefrom, and one is to keep up its prepara- 
tion with his own. 

12. About the seven immortal rulers who are 
produced in the region of Khvanlras 2 , and also 
about the ordaining of their glory and the goodness, 
too, of their assistants living and privileged in both 
existences. 1 3. The tree opposed to harm 8 is on 
Alran-v^f *, in the place of most excavations (freh- 
niganan gas). 14. G6k-pat6 6 is in foreign 8 coun- 



1 Or 'they offer up (uzdah&nd).' 

* See Bk. VIII, Chap. VIII, 2. And, regarding these seven rulers, 
compare Bd. XXIX, 5, 6 ; Dd. XC. 

' The many-seeded tree in the wide-formed ocean, whence the 
seeds of all wild plants are brought by the rain (see Yt. XII, 17 ; 
Bd. XXVII, 2, 3 ; Mkh. LXII, 37-42). 

♦ See Chap. XII, 3. 

• Gdpatshah in Bd. XXIX, 5, XXXI, 20, 22 ; Byt. II, 1 ; Dd. 
XC, 3,4; G6pait6shah in Mkh. LXII, 8, 31 ; and G6paft6 in 
Mkh. XLIV, 35. All these forms of the name imply that he was 
a king, or master, of oxen ; and Mkh. describes him as a Mazrfa- 
worshipping minotaur on the sea-shore, probably the Caspian, or 
the river Oxus, as Bd. makes him a brother, or nephew, of Fri- 
siyap the Turanian. His country is called Saukavastan in Bd., and 
G6pat5 in Dd. 

* Pahl. an-AfrSn which corresponds with the position of S<m- 
kavastan being between Turkistan and iSTtnistan, as stated in Bd. 
XXIX, 13, and that of G6pato being coterminous with Atran-v^, 
as in Dd. XC, 4. But K, by omitting the negative prefix, places it 
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tries. 1 5 . P£hsh6tanu \ son of Vistasp, is in Kangd^ 2 
the hundred-moated (sa^-gandak), wherein there 
are a myriad spears (drafsh), those of the exalted 
who wear black marten fur, who are righteous 
listeners of the religion 8 , out of the retinue (akharlh) 
of P£hsh6tanu, son of Virtasp. 16. FradakhshtS, 
son of the mortal Khumbiks *, who is predominant 
on the waters flowing in channels. 17. Ashavazd, 
son of P6nWakhsht6 6 , who is predominant over the 
most manifest among uplands, the plain of Pe^inas *. 
18. Barazak 7 the causer of strife. 19. 'And the 
eighth Kayan 8 who was renowned, O Vistasp ! it is 

' within the countries of Irin;' and Mkh. makes Gopaito a chief of 
Airin-v^. 

1 Av. Peshdtanu, commonly written PSshydtanu in Pahlavi. 

* A fortified settlement, to the east of Iran (see Bd. XXIX, 10), 
formed by Siydvakhsh (see Bk. VIII, Chap. XIII, 14) who was first 
cousin of VirtSsp's great-grandfather (see Bd. XXXI, 25, 28, 29). 

* Who are expected to be led into Mn by P6hsh6tanu in future 
times, when he is summoned by the angels to restore religion to 
the world after the conflict of the nations (see Byt. Ill, 25-42). 

4 K has ' Fradakhshto, son of Khumbtk the son of H6sMng.' 
He was evidently the Fradhikhrti KhuBbya of Yt. XIII, 138, 
who might have been considered as a descendant of the Haoshy- 
angha mentioned before him in Yt. XIII. 

* Av. Ashavazdangh PourudhSkhftayana of Yt. V, 72, 
XIII, 112. 

6 Said to be in K&vulistin where S&ma KeresSspa lies asleep till 
summoned to lull Dahak in the latter times (see Bd. XXIX, 7, 1 1 ; 
Byt. Ill, 59-61). It may be connected with the vairi Pisanangh 
of Yt. V, 37, where Keresispa offered sacrifice, and with the Puin 
valley south-east of Qandahtr ; but Chap. XXI, 20 seems to place 
it between Mazendaran and Mn, and Mkh. LXII, 20 also describes 
it as near Mount Dimdvand. Its name is variously written P& ina\r , 
Per&nsih, P&y&nsat, PMndas, Pe^infgas, &c. 

7 Possibly A v. Vardza of Yt. XIII, 101. 

* Kavi Haosravangh (Kai-Khusrdi) is the eighth and last in the 
list of Kavis, or Kayins, in Yt. XIII, 132 ; and was celebrated for 
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he whom one calls Kat-Khusrol, who produces even 
an advance of thy religion of the Mazda-worshippers, 
and also understands about it; who gives my good 
practices further blessings, so that the world * main- 
tains my doings with benedictions.' 

20. Righteousness is perfect excellence. 



Chapter XVII. 
S&dkar Nask. 



1. The sixteenth fargaraf, Spe#ta-mainyu 2 , is 
about effecting the bridge-judgment of sinners, as 
declared by revelation. 2. About performing the 
ceremony (ya^t6) for a man and a woman, and it is 
ordered for the woman before the man ; the fitness 
for the supreme heaven (gar6d?mantklh) arisen 
through the liturgy (ya^to) to be recited itself, or 
through purchasing heaven in the worldly existence*. 

3. About the immunity of the soul from hell 
through the righteousness of having respectfully 
given a horse of a good race, the land of a cultivated 
field, or a virtuous woman, to a righteous man ; and 
also the woman who gives herself in marriage to 

his opposition to idolatry (see Yt V, 49, 50 ; Bd. XVII, 7). This 
section appears to be an actual quotation from the Pahlavi version 
of the Nask, professing to give the words of Zaratfat 
1 K has d&hik, ' a provincial.' 

* The first two words of the first hi of the third GStha (Yas. 
XLVII, 1), which are converted into the Pahlavi appellation 
S/endmaito. 

* By providing for the performance of the proper ceremonies for 
the benefit of one's own soul. 
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the righteous man; and that liberal good work 
increases from time to time \ and from day to day. 

4. About the bridge penalty of him who is a 
mourner (navinlrfir) and *?^"-wounder in the three 
nights after a death, and how it is as though they 
who are living should again pour melted ore on a 
human being. 5. About the punishment for a 
woman who gives herself in marriage to a righteous 
man, and comes away 2 from him ; such as when a 
hedgehog 8 should be constantly going in and coming 
out by her sexual organ ; and the cutting off of her 
way from the best existence. 6. About the non- 
deliverance of a soul of the wicked from hell till the 
future existence. 7. About the punishment of the 
wicked there is this, too, it is as though a sheep 
which is alive should be remaining tied by the legs, 
head downwards, and there should be a specific exu- 
dation of its toes through running at the nose 4 . 

8. About the Gathas for an ordeal 6 of the spiritual 
existence, which is concealed in every mode, being 
without a footing (ap^-p4stak6), as it were, for him 
who is a righteous chanter of the Gathas. . 

9. The excellence of righteousness is perfect. 



1 Pahl. vidanadnag vidanainag, £ hybrid equivalent of 
zamanak zaminak (see Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXV, 6 n). 

* B has 'relapses.' 

' Compare AV. LXX. 

4 Pahl, afar angustd zahih-1-i mayagantk pavan vmtk-ta^ ai. 
For miyagintk, 'specific' (which occurs, however, in Bk. VIII, 
Chap. XX, 1 66), we can read m£s£nfk, 'tumerous or coagulating,' 
or we may consider it equivalent to muyijntk, 'lamentable.' 

* Compare the reference to the ordeal by fire in Pahl. Yas. 
XLVI, 6; the earlier part of the chapter is also somewhat of a 
homily upon the references to the wicked and righteous in the 
same h&. 
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Chapter XVIII. 
Sd&kar Nask. 

i. The seventeenth fargaraf, Yezi 1 , is about where 
he is who shall commit any of these five sins 2 , and, 
thereby perverted from the religion, has diminished 
his own life and destiny 3 : — A human being when 
he contentedly reverences a demon in spiritual lord- 
ship (ahuih) and priestly authority (raafih), one 
steadfast in religion when he so reverences one un- 
steadfast in religion, a teacher when he so reverences 
one who is no teacher and ignorant, one acquainted 
with the Gathas when he so reverences one unac- 
quainted with the Gathas and unintelligent 
(anashnas) *, and a helpful one when he so reverences 
an unhelpful and unwise one. 

2. This, too, where also they are who unlawfully 
slaughter a sheep, or beast of burden, which diminishes 
their life and destiny. 3. And so, too, those also 
who think scornfully of Auharmasrf, O pure and 
righteous Spltaman ! and their own religion, the 
strength of the righteous and thy disciples. 

4. Excellence that is perfect is righteousness. 



Chapter XIX. 
SHAkar Nask. 
1. The eighteenth fargaraf, A*/-ma-yava e , is 

1 The first word of the second ha of the third Gatha (Yas. 
XLVIII, 1), here written yeztk in Pahlavi. 

2 B omits ' sins.' 3 Or ' glory.' 

* So in K, but both MSS. give this clause imperfectly. 

* The first three words of the third ha of the third Gatha (Yas. 
XLIX, 1), here written a<f-ma-iyubo in Pahlavi. 
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about the pregnancy of the demon from him who 
has eaten and chattered in sinfulness towards Kh&r- 
da.d and Amurda^ 1 , or who makes water when 
standing 2 , or who heedlessly sees his semen. 2. 
And the hussy 3 who spills (ghy&db) anything after 

sunset (huk-frashmdk-darf), or wno scatters a 
morsel (danar) of food to the north, at night, with- 
out a recitation of the Ahunavair *. 

3. This, too, that only the soul is constantly 
desirable for the body, even through this alone, 
that this perishable body 5 [is a worldly state of 
righteousness, and, by rousing up(lala-payamunih) 6 
when thou wouldst sleep on, the righteousness] is on 
the advance when thou wouldst have retreated ; and 



1 Av. haurvatat, ' completeness, or health,' and ameretat, 
'immortality;' the archangels who have special charge of water 
and plants, respectively (see Sis. XV, 25-29), and are said to be 
injured by the sin of talking while eating and drinking those things 
(see Chap. IX, 2). 

* Thereby polluting more ground than is necessary (see Sis. 
X,5> 

' See Chap. XI, 5 n. 

4 K does not mention the latter sinful action. The reason of 
the sin of such actions is that they may be considered as offerings 
to the demons (who are supposed to come from the north and to 
be powerful at night) unless protected by the Ahunavair (see Bk. 
VIII, Chap. I, 7) used as an exorcism (see Sd. XXX, 1, 2 ; Sis. X, 
7, XII, 18). 

5 B has ' even through the assertion that this is corporeal and 
perishable.' The passage in brackets occurs only in K. 

* This appears to be the most probable reading of the word 
which occurs again in § 5, where it is written lal£-upayanmnih 
in K, which form is also found in Hn. I, 23, where it translates Av. 
ustryamnd. For the latter member of this compound see also 
Chap. XX, 6, 7. For the syllable yam we might substitute gam 
or ga.m without much alteration of meaning, or even dam if we 
translate by ' fanning up, exciting.' 
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the righteousness, in arising, is like thee in every 
coming and departure ; through fetching and de- 
livering the breath it shall become good reward, 
abundant reward, and the reward of righteousness. 
4. When the body shall act so, the soul is rejoiced 
and shall utter a blessing for the body thus : ' Happy 
may it ho. for thee, O perishable body! whom I have 
made tall, and whom I have brought near to the 
best existence.' 5. And when the body shall not 
accept the progress (afras) of the soul, and says it is 
evil progress on rousing up, evil progress on advanc- 
ing, [and evil progress upwards, the soul is a demon] 1 
and shall offer [lamentable] 1 words thus : ' Evil art 
thou, O perishable body ! whom I made dwarfish 
(ga$uk), and whom I have brought near to the 
worst existence.' 

6. About where there are unaccustomed (a v£sa k 6), 
imperfect, and secret signs of short life, and the 
healthfulness guttering the Ahunavair 2 and Ashem 8 
for it. 7. This, too, that, when thou wouldst squat 
for making water, thou recitest the Ahunavair, and 
the Ashem, afterwards, when thou wouldst stand 
up ; so that any demon, or fiend, shall least injure 
thee. 8. And when thou wouldst go in unto thy 
wife (narlk), thou recitest first the Ahunavair, and 
the Ashem, afterwards, when thou wouldst be coming 
together*; for so thou wouldst be making that, too, 
which arises — which is thy son — more righteous and 

1 The words in brackets are omitted in K. 

■ See Bk.VIII, Chap. 1,7. 

* See Chap. Ill, 1 ; here, and in §§ 7, 8, it is expressed by Pahl. 
aharayih, 'righteousness,' being an abbreviation of its usual 
appellation, 'praise of righteousness,' in Pahlavi. 

4 Pahl. ' amat andarg hakhtd vadfdfinafi a/.' 
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more successful through the Ashem. 9. This, too, 
that, when thou wouldst go into a house, thou shouldst 
be offering homage, and do thou utter the Ahuna- 
vair, for the spirit of the house and for everything 
of the material existence of the righteous which is 
and was and will be in that dwelling. 

10. Also about the corruption (tavastano) of the 
wicked, and the calamity (sur) which is unjustly 
distributed by them in the realm 1 . 

1 1. Excellence that is perfect is righteousness. 



Chapter XX. 
SAdkar Nask. 

1. The nineteenth fargan/, Kaaf-m6i-urva 2 , is 
about where the souls, when they come together, 
extol the soul of him who was a virtuous high-priest, 
a friend of the soul, because he did not injure it, and 
guarded it from hell. 

2. About the darkness, the intensity (bur'^vo- 
h6mand!h) and far-reaching bottomlessness of the 
blackness, and the absence of goodness in hell ; and 
the proximity to stenches, close concealment 3 , sleet- 
pelted clambering (pisnakS-ballnih), frozen ad- 

1 Like Yas. XLIX this fargaitf begins with special references to 
the wicked, and returns to them towards the end. 

' The first three words of the fourth, and last, hS of the third 
Gatha (Yas. L, 1), here written ka</-m6k-ravak6 in Pahlavi. 

8 Compare AV. LIV, 5-8 : — 'As close as (tang -i^) from the ear 
to the eye, and as many as the hairs a horse has in his mane, so 
many in number the souls of the wicked stand, but they do not see, 
nor do they hear a sound, one from the other, and every one, there- 
fore, thinks that he is alone.' For a description of hell see also 
Dd. XXVII. 

[37] P 
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vancing, painful condition, distressed state, and 
awful fear of those in hell. 3. This, too, that is 
thrown open (lakhvar ramitunaQ over it, from the 
Daitl peak 1 , which is in Alran-v^f, to Albur's 2 , and 
below the middle of which is the gate of hell, is the 
Kinvad bridge 8 which is the route {vidar) of every 
one, righteous or wicked ; the width across the route 
of the righteous is a breadth of nine spears, each 
one the length of three reeds, but the route for the 
wicked becomes like the edge of a razor. 

4. ' Thus say I * unto thee, O Spltaman ! that the 
man of truth steps forward over the Jfinvad pass, 
even the far-famed happy bridge; for Astad 6 , the 
good promoter of the world, and Mitr6 ■ of the vast 
cattle-pastures save only the man possessing truth 
from that distress, as though they were a regiment 
(sz'p&h) a thousand strong. 5. So I say unto thee, 
O Spttaman ! that thou shouldst not become a liar 
unto Mitr6, neither when thou wouldst converse 
with the wicked, nor when thou wouldst with those 
of thine own religion who are righteous ; for both 
of those are promises, both with the wicked and the 
righteous ; there is a promise, O Zaratust ! even of 
a wolf with young animals, but that which is a 

1 Or A"aka</-t Daftf (see Pahl. Vend. XIX, 101 ; Bd. XII, 7). 

• Av. hara berezaiti, the range of lofty mountains supposed to 
surround the world (see Bd. V, 3-5). 

• Here called A'inakS-puhal, and K\s-v\d%T% in § 4; for a 
fuller description of it see Dd. XXI, 2-7. Allusion is made to it in 
Yas. L, 7. 

• Auharmazrf, speaking to Zaratujt. The whole of this para- 
graph appears to be quoted verbatim from the original Pahlavi text 
of the Nask. 

• See Chap. IX, 6. 

• See Bk. VIII, Chap. XLIV, 16. 
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lascivious (g ehik) promise is more awful, O Sptta- 
man ! 6. So I say unto thee, O Spitaman ! that 
thou shouldst not seize a wanton (^fihik) for use — 
that is, do not make her thy wife — and with com- 
pulsion (upayanmnlh) tf/'her 1 — that is, do not let 
thyself lie with her. 7. And if thou shouldst seize 
a courtezan for use, and with compulsion of her, 
thou mayst not dismiss her afterwards, neither in 
adversity, nor in prosperity, neither on account of 
fondness for self, nor for life ; because he who seizes 
a courtezan for use, and with compulsion, and shall 
dismiss her on account of fondness for self, or for 
life, becomes thereby a breaker of promises to the 
house, village, community, or province, that gives 
her life (valman zlvln&d6), and to the soul t/tat 
animates her V 

8. So breaking the promise comes upon the chil- 
dren that are theirs, through evil teaching ; and he 
who is wicked is lying down without children at the 
bottom of hell. 9. That is, there is nothing what- 
ever of* happiness for the wicked, that happiness 
which is produced abundantly by him who is Au- 
harmazd. 

10. Perfect righteousness is excellence. 

1 Or, perhaps, ' with approach to her ' (see Chap. XIX, 3 n). 
If upadamifnih were read, it might mean 'aspiration, or attach- 
ment ' for her. 

2 This implies that the woman, being a notorious sinner, cannot 
reasonably complain of bodily injury on being dismissed ; but her 
soul and the community are grievously injured by her being thus 
driven into further sin, and for this injury the man's soul will be 
made responsible. 

' K has ' none even of this.' 
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Chapter XXI. 
SMkar Nask. 

i. The twentieth fargaraf, Vohu-khshathrem 1 , 
is about the oppressive actions of the sovereignty 
which Dahak 2 exercised over the earth of seven 
regions, and the forward progress of his commands 
owing to a surrounding of terrors. 

2. About Dahak's enquiry of the members of the 
assembly, regarding the reason of the affliction of 
the collected people, after the cutting up of Yim 8 
and the accession (khuafayth) of Dahak; and the 
people's saying, in reply to Dahak, that Yim had 
kept away want and destitution, hunger and thirst, 
decay and death, lamentation and weeping from the 
world, besides the cold and heat of the immoderate 
mingling of the demon with mankind. 3. And this, 
too, that 4 'a giver of comfort was Yim — that is, 
those things were produced by him which are the 
comfort of mankind — and he was a giver of desire 
for them, so that his happiness was through the 
gratification produced — that is, mankind gratified 
him through virtue. 4. And AiWak 5 , who made 

1 The first two words of the fourth Githa (Yas. LI, 1), here 
written vohuk-khshatar (B) and vdhuk-khshatar (K) in 
Pahlavi. 

s See Bk. VIII, Chap. XIII, 8. 

5 As mentioned in Yt. XIX, 46 ; Bd. XVII, 5 (' when Yim was 
cut up by them the fire Fr6bak saves the glory of Yim from the 
hand of Dahak') and XXXI, 5. Regarding Yim see Bk. VIII, 
Chap. XIII, 6-8. 

4 What follows, as far as the end of § 7, appears to be quoted 
verbatim from the original Pahlavi text of the Nask. 

5 The demon Uda who tries to make people talk when they 
ought to be silent (Bd. XX VIII, 19), and who seems to be identified 
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Yim the splendid and rich in flocks — who was struck 
down by you through violent assault — unauthor- 
isedly desirous (varak 1 ) and eager for the world, 
produced want and destitution, distress and greed, 
hunger and thirst, and the sanctifier 2 of Wrath the 
wounding assailant, Want without pastures, Terror, 
Destruction the secret-moving, Decay the decrepit 3 , 
and the seven arch-demons V 5. And this, too, that 
' those who \oo\a for a son are made devoid of preg- 
nancy by thee; evil-destined is the monster (ylpist) 
self-made, the uncompleted demon that it is impos- 
sible to seek a remedy for, who does not extend (la 
val£rf) from himself, that is, no lineage proceeds 
from him. 6. And thou art a sheep that is a wide- 
traveller, and keeps the dog away from mankind ; 
thou hast snatched away from us the bright radiance 
of Yim the splendid and rich in flocks, who came 
out on every evil contingency, at the approach of 

(in Pahl. Vend. XVIII, 70) with the fiend who confesses her amours 
to Sr6sh, and is said (in Bd. XXXI, 6) to have been the mother of 
Dahak, there named Uda? or Aurf, but more commonly called 
Vaaak (see Chap. X, 3; Dd. LXXII, 5, LXXVIII, 2), whence 
possibly the matronymic Vaa*ak£n (Mkh. LVH, 25, the Av. 
vadhaghana of Vend. XIX, 6) of that monarch. The text here 
appears to allude to an amour with Yim. 

1 Av. vara; or it may be a miswriting of varafak, ' astray' (A v. 
vareta). 

* Pahl. a/ , zi,fn-h6m6nd, 'one holding ceremonies,' alluding to 
Dah&k himself as the progeny of Au</ak. 

* These five demons are Aeshm, Hiydz, Saham, Sfg, and Zarman 
in Pahlavi, who, with the exception of Saham, ' terror,' are described 
in Bd. XXVIII, 15-17, 23, 26. 

' The seven arcA-demons are the six mentioned in Bd. I, 27, 
XXVIII, 7-13, XXX, 29, whose Avesta names are Akem-manfi, 
I»dra, Sauru, Naunghaithya, Tauru, and Zairi£a (see Vend. X, 
9, 10, XIX, 43), together with either Mithaokhta or Angramainyu 
himself (see Bd. I, 24). 
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every winter, or scorched by extreme heat, so as to 
act for the benefit of his place 1 . 7. Thou art intel- 
ligent, O B6varasp 2 ! do thou even tell how this 
opinion is so, that a bad ruler is a thing which is so 
bad ; he who is a good ruler is our desire, we will 
give the revenue of taxation (bahar-i madam- 
dedruni^nih) to him, and anything which is neces- 
sary for good government when he shall achieve it! 

8. About the smiting by Fr&tf&n 3 , for the sake of 
killing Dahak ; the striking of his club upon the 
nape of the neck 4 (pillk), the heart, and even the 
skull ; and Dahik's not dying from that beating. 
9. Then smiting him with a sword, and the forma- 
tion (vastano) of noxious creatures of many kinds, 
from the body of Dahak, at the first, second, and 
third blow. 10. The exclamation of the creator 
Atiharmazd to FreWun thus : ' Thou shouldst not 
cut him who is Dahak, because, if thou shouldst cut 
him, Dahak would be making this earth full of ser- 
pents, toads (khan-galak), scorpions, lizards, tor- 
toises, and frogs ; ' with the mode of binding him 
with awful fetters, in the most grievous punishment 
of confinement 6 . 

11. This, too, that when AzA Dahak was bound, 
the report of the same proceeded thus through all 
the regions, which are seven, that down-stricken is 
Az-\ Dahik, but he who smote him is FreWun the 
Aspikan ", the exalted and mighty. 1 2. And in the 

1 K has only 'who came out at every place to act for its benefit.' 

2 ' With a myriad of horses,' a title of Dahak. 

3 See Bk. VIII, Chap. XIII, 8, 9. 

4 Or, perhaps, ' the reins.' 

8 In Mount Dimavand (see Chap. XV, 2 n). 

6 Av. AthwySna, a patronymic derived from Athwya who, 
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tenth winter those particulars were believed, and 
thus they spoke, that it was owing to 1 Yim that 
Az-i Dahak is now smitten by them, because the 
tidings which are good are not yet gathered unto all 
the regions, which are seven, and those which are 
evil do not mention Az, nor demand the virtuous 
maiden (/fcaratik) with importunity, nor even coveted 
wealth 2 . 13. This, too, that, when information 
came to him of women, or property, that seemed to 
him desirable to possess, they were then admitted by 
him into a golden cage 3 , and that, which was com- 
pletely impregnable (airl^tO), came on through im- 
material space (maln6g-dlvaklh) to the den 
(gr&stako) of Az-i Dahak. 

14. This, too, that, though* he who smote him 
were his brother, or descendant, or kinsman, or any 
one whatever of his nearest relations, it did not seem 
to them as that which is grievous, and it was not 
thought of in their minds, so that it did not occasion 
them even a reminiscence again ; and thus they 
talked, that if a. householder be he that smote, he is 
one for whom all the fires of the religion are suit- 
able, but that householder being a monarch, he that 
smote is one who is every way their ruler. 1 5. This, 

according to Yas. IX, 7, was the father of Thra&aona (Fr&fun); 
but Bd. XXXI, 4, 7, 8, XXXII, 1 n, make it a family name for 
many preceding generations. 

1 Or min may mean 'apart from.' 

* Demands often made by Dah&k, as stated in § 13. 

8 Pahl. sulak-h6mand, 'something having apertures ;' compare 
the sul&k-hdmand which translates Av. sufrSm and suwraya 
in Vend. II, 7, 18, 30, and has sometimes been understood as a 
' signet-ring.' Also compare § 19 below. 

4 Assuming that mun, * who,' stands for am at, as in Chap. 
XIII, 2. 
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too, that at every place where he came on, and upon 
which his horse's hoofs (saf6) fell, the dense fire 
from them was for the protection of the horse's 
body. 1 6. This, too, that through his confused 
(gum^srakS) practising Osgood deeds arose even the 
evil deeds of AzA. Dahak. 

17. About those of the Mazendaran 1 country 
having consulted, after the smiting of Dahak, as to 
turning (gastan 6) to Khvanlras 2 , and driving out 
Fr&jfan therefrom, and as to the residence offered 
by the same place through the great number fallen ; 
also, on account of their tallness, there are parts of 
the wide-formed ocean 8 that come up to their mid- 
thigh, there are others that are up to the navel, and 
the deeper places are up to the mouth. 18. And, 
when they have come to this region, their producing 
grievous harm and destruction to the poor 4 , and 
the coming of the people with complaints to Fr^^un, 
and their speaking thus : ' Why didst thou smite 
AzA. Dahak, who was a good ruler as to preroga- 
tive, so that danger was kept away by him, and an 
inquisitor {y'xgbyidkr) from him protected this 
region from those of the Mazendaran country ? ' 
19. And they also said this, about the vileness of the 
Mazendarans, and the wretched state of the people 
of this region as regards them, that is, they then 
speak thus : ' Since their habits are thus, since they 

1 See Bk. VIII, Chap. XIII, 9. 

3 See Bk. VIII, Chap. VIII, 2. Mazendaran was considered to 
be outside of Khvantras because it is separated from Iran by lofty 
mountains. 

* The Caspian is probably meant here, being considered a por- 
tion of the circumambient ocean. 

* K omits ' to the poor.' 
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are filthy (dd.y-h6mdnd) — that is, dirt (karak) is 
theirs — possessing holes 1 (sulak-h6mdnd) — that is, 
holes are theirs — and having appellations (kaHtu- 
ni.yn6-h6mdnd) — that is, they call to one another — 
we men (vlr) think, and consider upon this, that 
they also are human beings.' 

20. About the encountering of Fr&tfttn with those 
of the Mazendaran country on the plain of Pe\y£- 
nlgas 2 , and disputing with them thus : ' You are of 
the Mazendar country, and I (anman&) have de- 
stroyed Az-\ Dahak by the swiftest ruin, him who 
was a grievous sovereign of every one, demons and 
men ; for that smiting of him I am produced by 
Atiharmazd more overpowering than his limbs made 
paralyzed by his own enmity, and then you destroy 
this country of mine, you who are of the Mazendar 
country.' 

21. And the Mazendarans thought slightingly 
(s«puk6) of Freaiun, and spoke in a tone of derision 
thus : ' Should it be so, that thou destroyedst Az-\ 
Dahak by the swiftest ruin, him who was a good 
sovereign of both demons and men, and thou art 
produced by Auharmar^, for that smiting of him, 
more overpowering than his limbs, even then we 
will settle in this place and will stay in this place ; 
and it is not thou that art exalted, who art an over- 
grown (kabed-ar6yi.ynS) huge sheep with the 
speech of a hero among other peop\G, k and we would 
not admit thee here.' 

22. This, too, that ' nevertheless they afterwards 
fled, and the victorious Fr£rfun pursued them to the 

1 Burrows, caves, and similar underground habitations are pro- 
bably meant. 

2 See Chap. XVI, 17. 
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foremost upland, and his nostrils flamed upon it so 
that they split it through ; from his right nostril is 
the cutting and sharp scorching of the ice that has 
fallen and of all the cold of winter ; and from his 
left nostril is the cutting and sharp scorching of the 
rock that has fallen, which is similarly burning to 
a fire the size of a house, carrying the dust from the 
feet of the male ox, Barmayun 1 , of the obstructed 
victor, the mighty Fr£afun. 23. And he made it 
rush up on the ascent, whereby they are made 
figures of stone, and they who are of the Mazendar 
country are destroyed by him through the smiting 
of fifties, the smiting of hundreds, the smiting of 
thousands 2 , the smiting of myriads, and the smiting 
of multitudes innumerable V 

24. ' Thus there are destroyed by him, the victo- 
rious and mighty Fr&dfon, two-thirds of those of the 
Mazendar country, and one-third came out beaten 
and sick ; and never afterwards, Spltaman Zara- 
tu^t ! have they who are of the Mazendar country 
marched upon this region of Khvanlras, and it has 
not been imagined by them, even in thinking about 
it, that they 4 should go there, except those 5 whose 
names were thus, S/ttiy6.r, son of S/ansnay6.r 6 , and 
Arezras/ah, son of S/ansnayds 7 , who have wan- 

1 This appears to have also been the name of a brother of Fr&flm 
(see Bd. XXXI, 8). 
1 B omits ' the smiting of thousands.' 
8 Compare Yt. V, 54, 58, 117; Pahl. Vend. VII, 137, 139. 
4 Literally ' we.' 

6 K has ' the two.' 

' These first two names are only in K, because B repeats here 
a previous phrase by mistake. The second name is written 
Sansnayd* here, but is spelt correctly on its next occurrence. 

7 These two sons of S/ansnay6x were the spiritual chiefs, or 
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dered (ta^lafo) in search of wisdom and have pro- 
ceeded unto Frash6rtar x of the H vdbas V 
25. Perfect excellence is righteousness. 



Chapter XXII. 
S&dkar Nask. 



1. The twenty-first fargar^, Vahbtdi sii 8 , is about 
where the best prayers 4 of the good religion are : 
unto Mitr6 6 once every night for dismissing and 
lessening Wrath in the whole world, and a second 
time for doing so with Lethargy ; a third unto Srdsh • 
the righteous, and the fourth is the Dahman Airin 1 
for further gifts and increasing gifts ; and the most 

supreme high-priests, of the two northern regions, Frada</afsh and 
Vida</afsh. They are named Spit6i</-i Ausposinan and AeV&risp-i 
Ausp6sinan in Bd. XXIX, 1; and the statement that they came 
from Mazendaran, made in the text here, identifies that country 
with the two northern regions. The names of these two high-priests 
are evidently derived from the Avesta genitives Spitdu Usp3- 
snao.r and Erezr&spahe 1 UspSsnao* in Yt. XIII, 121, persons 
concerning whom it is only stated that their fravashis, or guardian 
spirits, are to be reverenced. 

1 See Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXVIII, 68. 

1 Av. Hv6va, the family name of Frashdftar, G&masp, and 
several other ancient personages (see Bk. VIII, Chap. XXIX, 25). 

* The appellation of the fifth Gatha (Yas. LIU) which begins 
with the words vahutd istis ; it is here written vahutdk-i*to in 
Pahlavi. 

4 The Pahlavi explanation of Av. vahifti Ulis. 

8 See Bk. VIII, Chap. XLIV, 16. 

« See Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3. 

7 ' The blessing of members of the community.' The Dahman 
Afrfnagan consists of Yas. LX, 2-7 with Af. I, 14-18; but the 
^4frtn is another formula, otherwise called ' the .4frin of the seven 
Ameshaspends,' and it is uncertain which of the two is meant here. 
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preservative of them was the Dahman Afrin. 2. And 
this, too, that the most admirable of shapes of 
women was Humal 1 of the noble family of Virtasp, 
of horses the splendid horse of Vwtasp, of oxen the 
male ox Barmayun 2 , of sheep the very much cele- 
brated s sheep that is fat, white-jawed, and star- 
spotted, with its upper half in a manufacture (pa- 
.?akhtak6) embroidered with gold and the topmost 
part yellow ; and yet not one of them attains an 
equality to even a single thousandth part of the 
glory of a righteous man, a member of the commu- 
nity, by whom the Dahman Afrln of the good is 
uttered. 3. And this, too, as much as its goodness 
for the man and his wife is its evil for a villain and 
his paramour *. 

4. About the exercise of sovereignty by Kat-Us 6 , 
with triumph, over the earth of seven regions ; the 
advancement of his commands, by the people of the 
creation*, more swiftly than a wave of the hands ; 
the construction of his seven dwellings (man) T in 
the midst of Albur'2 8 , one of gold, two of silver, two 

1 Av. (gen.) Humayau of Yt. XIII, 139. 

s See Chap. XXI, 22. 

' Reading fr£h-dkhtar (for fr£h-6khttar), as Bd. XXIV, 3 
states that 'the black sheep which is fat and white-jawed is the chief 
of sheep.' It might be ' the sheep of Frashdkhtar,' and this name 
might be a mis writing of Frashdjtar, but we have no record of any 
such sheep of his. 

* It is easy to trace a connection between §§1,2 and Yas. LIII, 
1, and between § 3 and the Pahl. version of Yas. LIII, 6 a. 

* Av. Kava Usa (see Bk. VIII, Chap. XIII, 13). 

* K has ' by demons and men.' 

7 Probably the origin of the legends of the seven halting-places 
of Rustam and Isfendiyar in the Sh&hnamah. 

* Here meaning the mountain-range south of the Caspian (see 
Chap. XX, 3). 
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of steel, and two of crystal (^glnaklnS) ; the re- 
straining of the many Mazonik demons ' who are the 
ruin of the world, and confining them to their own 
duty ; the arrival at those dwellings of his, and the 
swift winding (vaftntdfano) around those dwellings, 
of a person whose strength is overpowered by de- 
crepitude, and the approach of whose life to departure 
from the body has taken place; the reduction (khu- 
sant-hastano) of the decrepitude thereby, and the 
return of his strength and manhood, that is, a com- 
mand is given by him thus : ' Keep no people away 
at the door!' and he might make a domestic of 
fifteen years of age. 

5. Afterwards, the consultation of the demons 
about the death of Kai-Us, and the coming of 
Aeshm * to Kat-Os, approving his death, and, there- 
fore, making him wretched in his mind about the 
great sovereignty which was possessed by him over 
the seven lands, and causing him to long for the 
sovereignty of the heavenly region (isamano gas) 
of the archangels 3 . 6. And, owing to the seduc- 
tiveness of Aeshm, and the other demons who 
remained his co-operators for that undoing, Kal-tJs 
was even engaged in opposing and molesting the 
sacred beings. 7. Also his not returning across 
Albur'-sr, but rushing upwards, with many demons 
and wicked people, unto the outer edge of darkness 4 ; 

1 Av. M&zainya dafcva, the idolators of Mazendaran. 

s The demon of wrath (see Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3 n). 

* §§ 5-9 are evidently a summary of the original form of the 
legend of K&vus's attempt to reach the sky, otherwise described in 
the Shahnamah. 

4 Where the endless light commences. Reading par-i torn ; or 
it might be 'to the utmost,' if we read fr6tum as equivalent to 
frehtum. 
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and the reason of the glory of the Kayans l be- 
coming a figure of clay on that border. 8. The 
previous separation (madam re^l-hastanS) of 
Kai-Os from the troops, and his not turning from 
that ill-advisedness even on renewed strife aloft* 
with the supreme sacred beings. 9. Afterwards, the 
creator's calling back the glory of the Kayans to 
himself, the falling of the troops of Kai-t)s to the 
earth from that height, and the flying of Kai-t)s to 
the wide-formed ocean 3 . 

10. This, too, it says, that, besides him, some 
one * flew behind him, thus associated with him ; 
and after him flew N£ry6sang 6 , the promoter (fre" h- 
da</4r) ^"the world, for diverting that person from 
him. 11. And the cry of him, the unborn Khusr6i, 
who was thus associated with him, like that of a 
regiment (sz'pah) a thousand strong, was thus : 
4 Thou shouldst not smite him, O N6ry6sang, pro- 
moter of the world ! for if thou shouldst smite this 
man, O Nery6sang, promoter of the world ! there 
will not be afterwards obtained, for acquirement, a 



1 K omits ' of the Kay&ns.' It is the royal glory of Yt. XIX, 
which descended from heaven and accompanies the faithful rulers 
and champions of the religion, successively (see Chap. XXIV, 3). 

8 B has 'pitying strife;' khvd'parik being written instead of 
ararfk. 

8 Meaning the Caspian, as in Chap. XXI, 17. 

4 It will be seen, from what follows, that this was the fravashi, or 
guardian spirit, of his future grandson, Kai-Khusr6i. Every being 
and object belonging to Auharmaz</'s creation is supposed to have 
its spiritual representative, created before the universe and per- 
petually existing (see Bd. I, 8 ; Mkh. XLIX, 23). 

6 Av. Nairydsangha, an angel who is supposed to be the usual 
messenger of Auharmasrf to mankind (see Byt. Ill, 25, 26, 59, 60). 
K has only ' besides him and behind him flew Neryosang.' 
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thorough destroyer of the high-priest of Turan ' ; 
because owing to this man will be born him whose 
name is Slyavakhsh 2 , and owing to Siyavakhsh 
I shall be born, who am the Khusrdi who will entice 
the most heroic 3 one of Turan — who is mostly the 
destruction of champions and troops — to the nu- 
merous heroes of the religion, so that I may accom- 
plish the destruction of his champions and troops, 
when* I would occasion a distant flight of the 
sovereign of Turan.' 12. Through these words the 
guardian spirit of Khusr6l delighted Nerydsang, the 
promoter of the world ; and, on these words, the 
latter was releasing him and that Kat-Os who 
thereby became discreet. 

1 3. Perfect is the excellence of righteousness. 



Chapter XXI II. 
Sddhar Nash. 



1. The twenty-second fa.rga.td, Airyaman 8 , is 
about the meeting of Kal-Khusr61 6 and Vae, the 
long-continuing lord 7 next to the renovation of the 

1 See Bk. VIII, Chap. XIII, 15. 

• See Bk. VIII, Chap. Xllt, 14. 

• A single particular hero appears to be meant, although this is 
not quite certain. 

4 Assuming that mun, 'who,' stands for amat, as in Chap. 
XIII, 2. 

• The appellation of Yas. LIV which begins with the words 
a airy*ma ishyd; it is here written air&mano (B) and atre- 
man5 (K) in Pahlavi. 

• See Bk. VIIl, Chap. XIII, 14. 

7 Pahl. vaS-i d£rang-khu</ai= Av. vaya daregh6A»adhata 
who is mentioned as a good spirit in Ny. I, 1. There are, how- 
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universe ; and Kal-Khusr61's asking Va6, the long- 
continuing lord, about his smiting so many of the 
ancients who have been the highest of mankind in 
splendour and glory. 2. The reply of Va£, the 
long-continuing lord, about his smiting them ; and, 
upon that answer, Kal-Khusr6i's taking Va£, the 
long-continuing lord, and transforming him into the 
shape of a camel, mounting him, and going, with 
the Iranian levies (han^amandikan), to the place 
where the immortal HaoLrt, son of Geurva 1 , lies in 
strength 2 , and his letting him lie ; also his going 
beyond (kid mo n) him to the place where Tus 3 , 
the banisher of strife, lay in strength, and his letting 
him also lie ; and his going beyond him to the place 
where Kaf-^4p!veh 4 lies, and his letting him also lie. 

ever, two Va£s (see Dd. XXX, 4 ; Mkh. II, 115), the good V&t 
who assists the departed soul, and the bad Va£ who opposes it ; the 
former is closely connected with the angel Rim in Yt. XV, o, 58, 
and the latter with Ast6-vfdh6tu, the demon of death, in Vend. V, 
8, 9; Bd. XXVIII, 35. They appear to be personifications of the 
upper and lower air, respectively; the former being considered 
pure through its connection with the sacred beings, and the latter 
impure through contamination by the demons. Possibly the legend 
about Va6 in our text may have been suggested by the words 
vayu-beredubyd and vayoi in Yas. LIH, 6, 7 ; in which case, 
this fargarrf must be considered, to some extent, as a continuation 
of the preceding one. According to Dd. XXXVI, 3 Kai-Khusrof 
was made to pass away by Va£. 

1 Compare Av. Yftrta Gaurvayana of Yt. XIII, 118. But 
Y6ijta Fryana, of Yt. XIII, 120, is one of the immortals men- 
tioned in Byt. II, 1 ; Dd. XC, 3. 

8 Reading hang, which can also mean 'a cave;' but we can 
likewise read hug, 'spiritual life.' 

3 Av. Tusa of Yt. V, 53, 58 ; he is one of the immortals men- 
tioned in Bd. XXIX, 6 ; Dd. XXXVI, 3. 

4 Av. Kavi Aipivanghu of Yt. XIII, 132, XIX, 71. He was 
son of Kaf-Kavarf, brother of Kai-tJs, and great-grandfather of 
Virtasp's grandfather (see Bd. XXXI, 25, 28, 31, 34). 
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3. His proceeding beyond them, and meeting on 
the road with that beneficial victor S6shans 1 , and 
being asked by that beneficial victor thus : ' What 
man art thou who sittest aloft on Va£, the long- 
continuing lord, so that thou makest Vae fly, the 
long-continuing lord transformed into the shape of 
a camel ? ' 4. The speaking of Kal-Khusr6i, in 
reply to Sdshdns, thus ; ' I am Kai-Khusr6i.' 
5. The extolling of Kai-Khusr6i, by S6shans, as 
regards his having extirpated the idol-temples on 
the shore of Lake /ife^ast 2 , and his smiting the 
wizard Frasiyiz/ s . 

6. The glorifying of the Masrdfo-worshipping re- 
ligion by Kal-Khusr6i ; the coming of the powerful 
being Keresasp *, club in hand, advancing towards 
them at the dwelling of that wizard Ges 6 ; the 
standing up of Tus, the bahisher of strife, and his 
calling to Keresasp for reliance upon the G&tha 
lore and for union with them ; and the praising of 
righteousness 6 by Keresasp, and his throwing away 
the arm-breaker. 

7. As to these, too, it says that so those men 
come together for producing the renovation of the 
universe w/w are mentioned in this fargan/, and also 
in other places, and are all experienced and eminent 



1 See Bk. VIII, Chap. XIV, 14. 

* Apparently the present Lake Urumiyah (see Bd. XVII, 7, 
XXII, 2 ; Mkh. II, 95). 

s See Bk. VIII, Chap. XIII, 11. 

4 See Chap. XV. 

6 Written V, but the reading is uncertain ; possibly the name 
may be connected with ' the Vefko progeny ' in Chap. XV, 2. 

' Reciting the Ashem-vohu formula, as a token of adhesion to 
the religion. 

[37] Q 
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doers, and all powerful and brave; and they shall 
produce the renovation through a desire for an 
existence undecaying, immortal, hungerless, and 
thirstless for ever and everlasting. 

8. It is perfect excellence that is righteousness. 



Chapter XXIV. 



i. Of the Varstmansar 1 there are twenty-three 
fargan/s, and the. first is the A£thrapaiti5 2 , on the 
asking of Zaraturt, by Maiafok-mah s , about the nature 
of the birth of Zaraturt, and his coming to the religion. 
2. And the reply of Zaraturt about the combative 
coming together of the life-causing and death-causing 
spirits at his birth 4 . 3. This, too, that when the 
fellow- villagers 6 of her who bore him saw his head 6 

1 The second of the Nasks and third of the Gathic division (see 
Bk. VIII, Chap. I, 9, 12). It is a second commentary on the 
GSthas, devoting a fargarrf to each hi of the G&thas and to each 
GSthic formula, as in the Sui/kar Nask, but beginning with an extra 
fargan/ about the birth and calling of Zarattut. Its chief object 
appears to be the quotation of texts, both from the Gathas and 
from sources no longer known. 

* Here written asrapiitd* (B) and asrapSitij (K) in Pahlavi, 
which, no doubt, stand for Av. aSthrapaiti-r, Pers. hSrbad, 
' a Zoroastrian priest.' This name may either refer to the general 
subject of the fargarrf, or have been the first word of its Avesta text ; 
as it seems not intended to quote any section of the Yasna, although 
the guardian spirits of the priests are reverenced in Yas. XXVI, 7, 8, 
before commencing the recitation of the Githas. 

* Av. Maidhyo-maungha; he was first cousin of Zaraturt, and 
also his first disciple (see Bd. XXXII, 2, 3 ; Zs. XI, 10 n). 

* B has ' at the birth of his life.' 

° B has ham-visagih, K ham-disagih. 

* Assuming that vag&no stands for va.gda.nb, which word 
occurs in § 4, according to K. 
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they considered it the shoulder of 1 Arekdvlksur 2 , 
and his chest and back those of Aharlrvang 3 , and 
when they saw his full * bosom they considered it 
that of the spirit of liberality 6 ; and by his side was 
the Kayan glory 6 to rub (mu.rtan&) his bosom. 

4. The speaking of Zaraturt spiritually, on the 
grievous bringing forth of his head 7 , thus : ' As a 
spiritual lord is my desire, do thou who art the Z6ti 
speak forth to me 8 ;' and the reply from Auhar- 
majid thus : ' So shouldst thou be the priestly master 
as regards whatever righteousness I speak forth 
with righteous intelligence ; thou art of very much 
value, thou art very righteous, thou art most intel- 
ligent, and thou wilt state the religion of the Mazda- 
worshippers to creatures of every kind.' 5. Through 
that saying an arrow reaches spiritually unto the 
demons, just as from a mighty chief warrior of Kaf- 
VLrtasp 9 , like him in a mountain dwelling (g a ran 6 
man) who has shot an arrow for an attack (patko- 
pi^n6) opposing those in coats of mail. 6. The 
evil spirit grumbled (dandl^S) to the demons thus : 
' Evil has it become for you who are demons, but 

1 B omits ' the shoulder 0/.' 

• Av. Aredvi sftra of Yt. V, a title of Anahita, the female angel 
of the waters. 

3 See Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3. 

4 Pahl. aflruks/ar=Av. uruthware. 

• Av. Rata, who is associated with the archangel Speflta- 
Armaiti in Yt. II, 3, 8 ; Sir. I, II, 5, and with Ashi Vanguhi in 
Yt. XXIV, 8. 

• Av. kavaem ^»aren6 (see Chap. XXII, 7). 
7 B has ' whenever his birth occurred.' 

• This, with the first clause of the response, is the Pahlavi version 
of the concluding formula of Yas. XXVI, 11, without the extra 
Pahlavi glosses. 

• See Bk. VIII, Chaps. XI, 1-4, XIII, 15. 

Q 2 
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you are unobservant/ 7. Even so Zaraturt pro- 
claimed life free from the control of the demons, 
when this same saying was uttered by him, thus : 
' As a spiritual lord is my desire ;' and, at the falling 
of the demons upon Zaraturt for his destruction, an 
incarnation (tanu) of its spiritual existence stood 
opposed to them, in that weapon proceeding from 
Zaratust, to keep them back. 

8. And he spoke again thus : * The religion of the 
benefiters progresses there in him who, through good 
actions, has joyfulness owing to his righteousness 1 ;' 
and, through that saying, an arrow reaches spiritually 
unto the demons, equal to ten of that which was 
first spoken, and, at the falling of the demons upon 
Zaraturt for his destruction, it stood spiritually 
opposed to them, and that weapon proceeding from 
Zaraturt kept them back. 

9. The third utterance of Zaratust, on the bringing 
forth of his arms, was thus : ' That which the first 
existence produced is to be so practised, with atten- 
tion, through actions to be concealed by him who is 
a priestly authority (r a</6) 2 ;' and through that saying 
an arrow reaches spiritually unto the demons, equal 
to one hundred of that which was first spoken, and, 
at the falling of a demon upon Zaratust for his death, 
its spirit, as a sacred being, kept the demon away 
from Zaratust. 

10. And, when the whole body of Zaratu.st was 
brought forth, trouble (a si po) fell among the demons, 
and the demons rushed back to hell in haste ; light 

1 This is the Pahlavi version of Yas. XXXIV, 13 b, without the 



* This is the Pahlavi version of Yas. XXXIII, 1 a, b, without the 
glosses and incomplete. 
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increased among the creatures, and every creature of 
the beneficent sacred being is pleased and talked of 
virtuous conduct. 1 1. And Atiharmazd took away 
Zaraturt with joyfulness to provide security for him, 
and Arekdvtksur, Aharlrvang, and the primitive and 
Kayan glory in the body of Zaratust spoke to Zara- 
tu.st of its production by Auharma^ thus : ' Thou 
shouldst think of him who is wise.' 1 2. Thereupon 
Zaraturt spoke spiritually, in reply, thus : ' I am a 
Masrafe-worshipper, I profess the Ma^a-worship of 
Zaraturt ' ; and this means that I am an apostle of 
Adharmzzd, and am sent by Auha^masflf.' 

13. And Auharmasuf spoke to Zaratust thus: 'As 
to the sacred beings of the worldly existence, do thou 
beg companionship from them ; but as to the demons, 
do thou long for (d6sh) 2 separation from every one 
of them ; practise good thoughts, good words, and 
good deeds, and abstain from evil thoughts, evil 
words, and evil deeds.' 14. Also about vigilantly 
reverencing the sacred beings, and the reward 
thereof; not strengthening the vile, nor weakening 3 
the good ; expounding for the disturber of religion 
(d£n6-parfr£sh), and producing liberality for the 
accepters of religion; and not turning away from 
the religion on account of fondness for body and 
life. 

15. The accepting of such advice spiritually by 
Zaratfot, and his glorifying Atiharmazd, for crea- 

1 This is the Pahlavi version of part of Yas. XII, 7, 8 (XIII, 
25 Sp.) without the glosses. 

* B has 'hope for* (nyfish). 

8 Assuming that nizdrfntrfanfc (K) stands for niz&rfnfrfan6; 
B has z6rtnt</ano, which is synonymous with the previous niru- 
kint</an6, ' strengthening.' 
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tiveness, sovereignty, and all goodness, and the 
primary archangels and other good creations, each 
separately, for their own special glory 1 . 16. And, 
afterwards, the grumbling of the evil spirit mali- 
ciously, at that vexation, thus : ' I have produced, 
for the annoyance 2 of any upholder of that religion 
of thine, 99,999 wizards, 99,999 wolf-worshippers 3 , 
and 99,999 apostates.' 

17. Auharma-sd? spoke to Zarat&rt thus: 'Main- 
tain this religion steadfastly, for through the assist- 
ance of this religion I, who am Auharma?^, will be 
with thee, and the omniscient wisdom becomes thine, 
and extends to thy disciples, MaW6k-mah 4 , Parsha*/- 
gavd 6 , SSnd 6 , Kai-Vi-rtasp, Frashd^tar, and Gamasp 7 , 
the teacher of public observance and will to the 
righteous, besides many of the people who are dili- 
gent and even those who are idle, and their good 
works and praise will be owned by thee.' 18. Like- 



1 Or it may be ' in his own particular soul (nisman).' 

* Pahl. reshfrfar? h, which B omits. 

' This term, gurg-yaaako (=Av. vehrkayaza), does not 
occur in the extant Avesta. 
4 See § 1. 

* Av. Parsharf-gau of Yt. XIII, 96 (compare Paz. Parjadga 
of Bd. XXIX, 5). This name can also be read Fradi</ayano 
and be compared with Av. Fradhidaya of Yt. XIII, 97. 

* Av. Saena of Yt. XIII, 97, who is said to have ' first set forth 
upon this earth with a hundred disciples.' Further details about 
him are given in Chap. XXXIII, 5. In the third and seventh books 
of the Dinkarrf his name is written .Sen6v (for S6n6k or SSnoS) 
which has been read Dayfln by Peshotan (Dk. pp. 308-314 of 
English translation), as pointed out by Darmesteter in his Textes 
Pthlvis relatifs au Judaisme, p. 3, n. 2. In Dk. VII he is said to 
have been a high-priest who was born in the 100th year of the 
religion, and died in its 200th year. 

7 See Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXVIII, 68. 
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wise about the worldly display of the religion to 
Zaratu-rt by Auharmaza?, the accepting of the religion 
by Zaratdrt through recitation and faith, and the 
reverence of the Ahunavair v by Zaratujt. 

19. Also about Auharma.^ having created the 
creatures in the spiritual existence, and their allotment 
out to the worldly existence, the superiority of the 
righteous man as compared with other creatures, 
and, among mankind, of him who is relying on the 
provisions of the law and its unchangeableness from 
goodness, and who is a teacher and provider of 
teaching as to the pre-eminent existence of the good 
religion of the sacred beings. 

20. And a summary about the bringing together 
of that fire which is the residue of a fire in a house, 
for the reverence of that water which is nearest to 
the dwelling, and of any spirit of a kinsman ; and as 
to him who leaves that fire, water, and spirit, and, 
on account of a similar desire, reverences another 
fire, water, and spirit, but none of them can accept 
that ceremonial, and the acceptance of that man's 
ceremonial by the others will have occurred just 
when the former three are reverenced by him. 

21. Righteousness is perfect excellence. 



Chapter XXV. 

Varstmdnsar Nask. 

1. The second fargaraf, Yatha-ahu-vairyo 2 , is 

about the worthiness, as to worldly and spiritual 

virtue, in a ruler and in the production of a high- 

1 See Bk. VIII, Chap. I, 7. 

' The Ahunavair (see Bk. VIII, Chap. I, 7) upon which this 
fargan/ is a commentary quoting some text on the subject in § 2. 
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priest's efficiency ; and they have been suitable for 
leadership and priestly authority with whom there is 
an existence of it ; also other talent through which 
sovereignty and priestly authority are appropriated, 
and which the ruler or high-priest himself possesses. 
2. 'My wish (d6sh), O Zaratfot! is that thou be 
in spiritual lordship and priestly authority, because 
thou art, O Zaraturt ! provided with a spiritual lord 
and possessing priestly instruction — that is, they 
consider thee, too, as high-priest — and it is because 
thine is the accomplishment of rites, that thou art 
quite preserved when there is an encounter of the 
demons with thee — that is, a dispute of apostates 
with thee.' 3. It is non-possession of a ruler and 
high-priest, or non-possession of a ruler 1 , that be- 
came the nature and law of the demons ; and the 
maintenance of Auharmazaf and the archangels, as 
ruler and high-priest, and the dominion of Auha^- 
rr&zd are combined with beneficence. 

4. This, too, that through righteousness a priestly 
instructor (rad<$) is a ruler at will, a sage and bene- 
factor, a cherisher and cleanser (asnl^ir) of the 
poor ; also the fitness for the supreme heaven 
(garodfmanlkih) of all those who are accepting the 
religion which proceeds from Zaraturt. 

5. Of righteousness the excellence is perfect. 



Chapter XXVI. 

Varstmdnsar Nasi. 

1. The third fa.rga.rd, Ashem^vohu 2 , is about 

1 K omits these five words, and B has a blank space for the 
letters khurfin khflrfaf, 'ruler.' 
* See Chap. Ill, 1 n. 
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admonition as to the praising of righteousness, 
which is itself the production of true awe of Auhar- 
mazd, the perfection of existences, the better state 
of prayers 1 , and the greatest assemblage of righte- 
ousness, good breeding, humility (avopatagth), 
awe of the spiritual existence, extreme joyfulness, 
and comfort and enlightenment of soul. 2. Also 
the equipment (pa</mukih) of him who is prac- 
tising as a high-priest is righteousness and the main- 
tenance of the worship and obeisance for the spirit 
of righteousness. 

3. Of righteousness perfect is the excellence. 



Chapter XXVII. 
Varstmdnsar Nasi. 



1. The fourth fargan/, Y£Nh£-hatam 2 , slates 
that Auharmaa*/ spoke to Zaraturt the Spltaman 
thus : ' Utter the words of the ceremonial and 
obeisance for us who are Adharmazd and 3 the 
archangels, because they are, O Zaratust ! thy 
ritual for water 4 , ritual for plants, ritual for a 
guardian spirit of the righteous, and ritual for an 
angel of a spiritual existence, or who is even ap- 
pointed for a worldly existence! 

2. And Zarattot spoke thus : ' I will utter the 
words of Atiharmazd, which are opposed to harm 

1 K omits ' of prayers.' 

* See Chap. IV, 1 n. The texts quoted in this fargarrf appear 
to be no longer extant. 
s B omits ' Auharmasrf and.' 
4 K omits ' ritual/or water.' 
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and are the ordinance of Auharma^, those of the 
ceremonial and obeisance for you who are arch- 
angels.' 

3. Of righteousness perfect is the excellence. 



Chapter XXVIII. 
Varstmdnsar Nask. 



1. The fifth fargan/, Yantm-mand 1 , is about 
the beneficence and worthiness of Zaratfct, through 
the virtuousness of his thoughts, words, and deeds 2 ; 
the priority of Auharma^ 8 , and the first possession 
of obeisance (ntyayisno) to him; the mindful per- 
formance of obeisance to the sacred beings, and all 
the merit of obeisance to the sacred beings ; the 
excellence of receiving a righteous man, of bringing 
fire together, and of maintaining the good religion ; 
the elementary (kham) wisdom * of the creator, and 
the consideration of every duty towards his will and 
creation ; the outward indication as to propitious 
discrimination and of what is done by those who are 
propitious ; and the existence of every kind of self- 
attraction by Zaraturt towards the religion, from 
first to last, through the complete reasoning thought 
that arose solely through obeisance to the sacred 
beings. 

2. This, too, that ' thou art come to the supreme 
heaven (gar6dfman) s , O righteous Zaratust! thou 



1 See Chap. V, 1 n. 

2 See Pahl. Yas. XXVIII, o. 

8 Ibid. 1 b. 4 Ibid. 1 c. e Ibid. 4 a. 
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art aware of the deeds, Zarattlrt ! which were 
practised by those in the bodily existence, and 
which still they practise, and the sacred beings have 
placed upon mankind acquiring the power of good 
works.' 3. And about the wonderfulness of the 
supreme heaven there is this, too, that whoever is in 
that abode is not any one that passes away after his 
birth ; at the time of the renovation of the universe 
the supreme heaven is lowered down to the star 
station \ the earth being up to there, and Vohuman 2 
is summoned for every purpose to the conference, 
and, when they call him, Mitr6's 3 investigation as 
regards the existence of righteousness is on the 
spot ; through the coming of that archangel * of true 
statements for assistance, and through the co-opera- 
tion of the other archangels and Sr6sh 2 the righteous, 
is the overpowering of the vexing of distressers 6 ; 
and the assistance of the archangels for Zarat&st 
was when he went forth for disabling the vicious law 
of Iran. 4. Concerning Zaratu-st there is this, too, 
in the words of Auha.rma.zd, that is : ' Thou art our 
own, O Zaratti-rt ! and this liberality to thee is ours ; 
anything one gives to thee is given by him to us;' 
also the announcement to Zaratu^t, and the bringing 
of him to Vistasp 6 for his assistance and likewise 
the strength 7 of his sovereignty for him. 

1 The lowest grade of heaven (see Sis. VI, 3 n). 

8 See Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3 for both angels. 

8 See Bk. VIII, Chap. XLIV, 16. 

4 Vohuman. » See Pahl. Yas. XXVIII, 6 c. 

• See Bk. VIII, Chap. XI, 1; and compare Pahl. Yas. XXVIII, 
6 b, 7 b, c. 

1 So in K, but B has ' also his announcement on being brought 
to Vutasp, and ZaratfLrt was an assistance to him and the 
strength, &c.' 
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5. The discipleship and veneration of Frashdrtar 1 
also, and the laudation of Frash6^tar for making the 
religion progressive and for its true transmission in 
the words of Atiharmaa^; also the whole righteous- 
ness of those whom Frashdrtar attracted to the 
religion. 

6. About the laudation of Zaratfot there is this, 
too, that is : ' Thou art not astray from us, neither in 
life, nor in enquiry, nor in openly announcing, even 
when demonstrating 2 the religion to others, nor in 
anything whatever, O Spitiman ! from us who are 
archangels ; and the donation of benefit to suppli- 
cants is the food, and the clothing for us, who are 
in the ceremonial of the sacred beings, is unworn 
(asu</akd)V 

7. About guarding a friend, managing an un- 
friendly person, and affording a person shelter for 
the sake of protection, justice, and rectitude 4 ; also 
the unworthy condition of that man who, requiring 
to perform those duties and good works that are 
important, shall perform those that are trivial. 8. 
And this, too, that is : ' Thou art likewise aware, 
and thou also understandest it, O righteous Zarattot! 
through the sagacity of my wisdom, which was the 
first among existences 6 , and which is also so unto 
the last existence.' 

9. Righteousness is excellence that is perfect. 



1 See Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXVIII, 68, and compare Pahl. Yas. 
XXVIII, 8 b, c. 
1 K has ' when thou wouldst demonstrate.' 
8 See Pahl. Yas. XXVIII, 10 c. 
4 Ibid. 1 1 a. 8 Ibid. 1 1 c. 
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Chapter XXIX. 

Varstmdnsar Nask. 

1. The sixth fargan/, Khshmaibya 1 , is about 
the complaint of Gds-aurvan 2 to Auharma^, when 
she sat at the creation in the assembly of the arch- 
angels, as regards the abundant disease and misery 
which she saw spiritually would come upon her in a 
bodily existence, through beating, slaughtering, and 
wounding, stealing, plundering, and presenting, by 
him of vicious actions and worse desires, as a bribe 
to him who is an evil-ruling villain (mar), and the 
operation thereof: the bad ownership, wrongful 
investigation, false evidence, and making captive 
(van/ak&), by him who is wrathful and oppressive 
through greed and envy, from the warm cowshed 
and the effective and diligent guardianship of the 
herd's dog (pasu^-haurv6), to that which is a cold 
and hastily-constructed place; or by him who is 
seeking meat with a merciless hand through making 
her distantly separated from her young. 2. Also 
their explanation and extenuation (kastanS) 3 , and 
the causing of misery of many kinds thereby, ' which 
is no affliction to them when the wind that is cold 4 , 
or even that which is hot, comes upon me ; which is 
no affliction to them when, the untimely offspring of 



1 See Chap. VI, in; it is here written khshmaibt (B) and 
khshmatbe 1 (K) in Pahlavi. 

• See Chap. XV, 3 ; Pahl. Yas. XXIX, 1. 

8 Or it may be ' fining and beating,' as K has kustano. 

* B has ' when same of that which is cold,' writing a! to for va</5 
in this first clause, and amat min for amatam in the first and 
third clauses. 
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my womb being cast away, they slaughter me ; and 
is no affliction to them when the serpent, the leech 
(khun-garal) ', or even the foulest of noxious crea- 
tures gnaws me.' 3. And the petition of Gd^-aOrvan 
was thus : ' Do not appoint me to a worldly existence 
and that awful misery, or, if thou appointest me to a 
worldly existence, produce it for me without life (au- 
zujtinlha), so that I may be without feeling and 
may want that distressing 2 pain ; it is created for the 
mighty, through whose assistance there is a capability 
of affording protection to me, even though the Kaf 
and Karap s exist.' 

4. And, together with the just complaint of G6*- 
aurvan, and the compassion of the archangels as to 
that complaint, there is then the creation of the crea- 
tures, among whom the greatest and best* is mankind, 
for fighting and subduing the destroyer, even though 
joined together with a complaint of wounding and 
affliction Mkethat ofG6s-a.&rvan,and Gds-aurvan arose 
with greater judiciousness than an absence of creation 
even with freedom from disturbance by the Kats 8 ; 
on account of the necessity of preparing for the 
living of mankind through the assistance of cattle, 
G6$-aurvan was produced for the material bodily 
existence and assistance of mankind. 5. And, on 
account of little feeling for her worldly misery, the 
breeding (maylntdfano) of cattle was the arraying 

1 Doubtful. " K has ' ill-passing.' 

8 See Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXV, 13 n. 

4 B has ' of whom the best.' 

8 The obnoxious tribe, or class, mentioned in § 3. After the word 
'affliction' K completes the clause to this point as follows: — 'just 
as G6*-aurvan arose with greater judiciousness than an absence of 
creation even with an adversity of the primitive tendency.' 
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of strife ; the advancement of the Mazaia-worshipping 
religion of Zaraturt in the world by Gdj-aurvan, on 
the production of Zaratust for the assistance of 
cattle; and the preservation of cattle and other 
good creations through complete satisfaction at the 
progress of the religion. 

6. This, too, was said to Gd*-aurvan, that is : ' I 
assert unto thee the passing away of devastation, 
that is, the existence of a remedy for the misery 
owing to the evil spirit 1 , for which no creature 
would be produced by me — me who am Auharma^ — 
when a remedy for the misery owing to him had not 
been known to me.' 7. This, too, that the wish of 
the evil spirit was thus : ' Thou shouldst never pro- 
duce a creature, O AuharmazflH and there should be 
here no spiritual lordship, no priestly authority, and 
no desire for perfect righteousness, or necessity for 
duty and good works.' 8. The enquiry of G65- 
aurvan, thus : ' For whom am 1 appointed and 
formed ? 2 ' and the reply to her, thus : ' For him 
who is diligent and moderate *.' 

9. Also the friend and nourishment (srS.yi.yn6) 
begged for cattle by G6^-aurvan, the righteous man 
produced for the assistance of cattle by Auharmasdf, 
and the sweetness in water and plants for the 
nourishment of cattle, so that he is privileged to 
feed and keep cattle who gives them pasture in 
reality, and is also diligent in the production of 
cattle, that is, he gives them pasture, and is thereby 
proclaimed a cattle-guardian (pasus-haurvo) for 
them who makes the cattle fully develope * ; and also 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XXIX, 6 a. a Ibid. 1 a. 

« Ibid. 6 c. * Ibid. 2 b. 
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he who gives the wicked Wrath, the foreigner, a 
beating, so that he may make him stupefied l . 
10. The development of cattle by Auharmasrf, advice 
to mankind as to moderate eating \ and the grievous 
bridge judgment of him who has unlawfully produced 
distress for the cattle whom Gds-aurvan is kindly 
regarding, with loving eyes », in the spiritual exist- 
ence, in bodily contact with (ham-kerp6-l) the arch- 
angels and in bodily contact with the light of the 
sun, so that her hands are more powerful ; she who 
replies to the sacred beings, and the sacred beings 
reply to her *. 

11. About the statements of Atiharmazd there is 
this, too, that is : * I am a calculator of those words s 
by which they assert that the existence of worldly 
beings is for the sake of that of both existences ; I 
am aware of the actions which are practised by those 
in the material existence, both demons and men ; of 
whatever they practise • I am the decider and lord, 
and it is such as my will requires 7 , even for the last 
change of existence ; and I look upon all that with 
that wisdom and sagacity of mine which was, which 
is, and which ever will be.' 

1 2. The formation of a reward for worldly beings 
by Auharmasaf, through the propitious liturgy 
(mansars/end) 8 which has become the precursor 
of the benefiters ; that is, their high-priest, who has 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XXIX, 2 c. » Ibid. 7 b. 

5 Pahl. kamak6-ddisar = Av. vouru-d6ithra, an epithet of 
Rata, 'liberality' (see Chap. XXIV, 3), and Saoka, ' prosperity;' 
but here applied to G6.r-aurvan. 

4 Some words in § 10 occur also in Pahl. Yas. XXIX, 3. 

8 See Pahl. Yas. XXIX, 4 a. « Ibid. 4 b. 

' Ibid. 4 c. ' Ibid. 7 a. 
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a propitiousness and intelligence that are all-bene- 
ficial, is he with the liturgy. 13. And about the 
uniqueness and incomparableness of Zaratust among 
mankind, through his desire for righteousness and 
his understanding the means of defeating the 
destroyer * and teaching the creatures. 
14. Righteousness is perfect excellence. 



Chapter XXX. 
Varslmdnsar Nask. 



1. The seventh fargar*/, A^-td-vakhshya 2 , is 
regarding the maintenance of the worship and obeis- 
ance of the religion and the spirit of the liturgy ; and 
this, too, that the spirit of the ceremonial of him 
who is a right-thinking, intelligent, and wise 3 man 
is quickly mixed up with the light of the sun, and 
connected with the accomplishment of the wishes 
and the joy of the archangels. 

2. About the choice of will by mankind, and the 
existence of a way to reward through their decision. 
3. About advice to mankind as to seeking that 
position in which it is possible to remain long with 
fondness, and as to reciting and teaching 4 the revela- 
tion of the sacred beings. 

4. And, from the statement of Zaraturt, about 
the shouting of the demon Aresh ■'• to mankind, thus: 

1 SeePahl.Yas. XXIX, 8 c. 

* See Chap. VII, in; it is here written at-tag-vakhshe' in 
Pahlavi in both MSS. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 1 a, c. 4 Ibid. 2 c. 

' See Chap. XXXI, 6 ; the demon of envy, or malice, called 
Ar&shk, or Arashk, in Bd. XV, 18, XXVIII, 16. 

[37] R 
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' Auharmazdf and Aharman have been two brothers 
in one womb 1 , and out of them the archangel 2 liked 
that which is evil 8 , through what occurs when the 
understanders of it have mentioned the worship of 
the demons and this, that, after it, you should pre- 
sent cattle to the planetary bodies and the demons.' 
5. About the falsity of the demon Aresh, the sepa- 
rate origin of light and darkness, the goodness of 
the material existence of light for determining what 
is done, and the evil of that of darkness. 

6. The grumbling of the evil spirit thus : ' I am 
he whose thoughts are evil, O beneficent spirit ! he 
whose words are evil, and he whose deeds are evil 4 ; 
what is dark is my garment which is very thick, 
with lower corners where, so far as many go, it is 
still darker 6 ; evil thoughts, evil words, and evil 
deeds are my food, and I love those of them who 
are in that place through evil thoughts, evil words, 
and evil deeds.' 7. And the speaking of Auhar- 
m&zd thus : ' I am he whose thoughts are good, 
O evil spirit! he whose words are good, and he 
whose deeds are good 6 ; the sky is my garment, 
which was first produced from that substance of the 
worldly existences which is created as the stone above 
all stones 7 , that is, every jewel is set in it ; good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds are my food, 
and I love those of them who are in that place 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 3 a. This materialization of the Gathic 
text, here reported as the utterance of a malicious demon, corre- 
sponds very closely with the statement of the Armenian Eznik 
quoted in Haug's Essays, p. 13. 

s That is, the arch-demon who was archangel of the demons. 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 5 a. 4 Ibid. 3 b. • Referring to hell. 

« See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 3 b. ' Ibid. 5 b. 
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through good thoughts, good words, and good 
deeds.' 

8. This, too, that true discrimination is not for 
them, the demons 1 astute in evil ; and they never 
truly discriminate whose will is that of Akdman 2 . 
9. And about the sickening (vimarinidfanS) of the 
patron spirits of mankind, by the demons 3 , through 
the deceit of man towards man owing to the deceit 
of the demons ; and the approach of mankind to 
evil proceedings on the part of the spiritual lordship, 
through those patron spirits *. 

10. Also the sending of monarchy and the wisdom 
of religion, by Auharmasraf, for the preservation of 
the creatures ; the recurrence of the mission 6 
whereby there are injury and affliction for the 
demons and sovereignty again for Atihzrmazd, and 
they possess the reward of Vohuman 6 and what is 
required by the sacred beings; and the predominance 
of man over demon, in the end, the good over the 
evil, and the righteous over the wicked ; also about 
the nature of those who are producing the renova- 
tion of the universe. n. This, too, that is a 
declaration : ' They are those, O Zaraturt the Splta- 
man ! who shall produce the renovation, they have 
escaped (girekhto) among the existences, they are 

1 SeePahl.Yas. XXX, 6 a. 

* Evil thought (see Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3). 
8 See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 6 c. 

4 The ahu, or patron spirit, having become diseased and in- 
capable of true ahvdlh, or spiritual lordship, through the action of 
the demons. 

" Reading lakhvar petami-hastano (or petam gistano) 
which probably refers to the later missions of Aush6*/ar, Aush§<far- 
mah, and S6shans (see Bk. VIII, Chap. XIV, 12-14). 

• See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 8 b. 

K 2 
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vigilant 1 in seeking righteousness, and gentle-voiced; 
and, as regards righteousness in thought, they con- 
vert into righteousness anything virtuous which 
belongs to them.' 1 2. About the statement of those 
praised it is recited that it is thus mentioned in the 
Gdthas : ' So we are with those who are thine — that 
is, we are thine own — by us this renovation is to be 
produced in the existences V 1 3. About the per- 
petual convocation held by the archangel regarding 
the production of the future existence 3 . 

14. This, too, that he is an extender of the days 
of those who defeat the army of the fiend * and 
clothe themselves with deeds of shining light, and 
also those of a virtuous body, who are these : the 
priest, the warrior, the husbandman, and the man 
who is a ruler ; with whom are Aharlsvang * and 
the spirit of liberality (rSaflh)*; they meditate with 
good thoughts (hu-mtni.ynth) 7 and joy, and, with 
pleasure to themselves, they give the world into the 
guardianship of Auharmasr*/, and also 0/Ashavahi.rt*, 
when they possess the religion of Auhar vazzd as a 
ruler. 15. This, too, that he, whose thoughts are 
through a high-priest who possesses a patron spirit, 
always thinks that which is virtuous, and his sagacity 
increases *. 

16. And about advice to mankind as to three 
things, through which the renovation and happy 
progress of the creatures arise, namely, seeking the 

1 Pahl. z6n-h£vand=Av. zafinangha. 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 9 a. s Ibid. 9 b. * Ibid. 10 a. 

8 The female angel of perfect rectitude (see Bk.VIII, Chap. IX, 3). 

4 See Chap. XXIV, 3. ' See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 10 b. 

8 Ibid, ioc and Bk.VIII, Chap. XXXVII, 14. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 9 c. 
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true religion, abstaining from injuring the creatures, 
and striving for the benefit of mankind. 

1 7. The excellence of righteousness is perfect. 



Chapter XXXI. 
Varstmdnsar Nask. 

1. The eighth fargan/, Ta-v^-urvata 1 , is about 
advice as to reciting 2 the revelation, the information 
therefrom for the faithful, about which they have to 
report to the unfaithful, by mentioning conspicuous 
specimens and explanatory knowledge, and by think- 
ing of anything whatever which they have to accept, 
or even which they have not to accept 3 ; also, for one 
called to the religion, the advantage owing to the 
attraction of mankind to the numerous actual disciple- 
hood of the religion, and the increasing greatness 
materially, and further reward spiritually, owing to 
the numerous disciplehood ; and the progress of the 
religion of Auharmazdf even among the irreligious 
(ad£ndan) * and actual apostates 8 . 

2. This, too, that the life of the creatures of 
Auharmaswf and also all other benefit are owing to 
Auhannas*/ 6 and the inclination (kamvar*'/£ak6) 
of Auharmas'af thereto ; moreover, reward and re- 
compense come from Auharm&SM?. 3. And the 
creatures of Aharman proceed from Aharman, all 
misery is owing to Aharman, and Aharman becomes 
worse and more oppressive and a further producer 
of misery when they worship him. 

1 See Chap. VIII, in; it is here written tig- va-rat6 in Pahlavi 
in both MSS. 

* See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 1 a. * B omits these last eight words. 
4 K has akdfinOan, 'infidels.' 

• See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 1 c. • Ibid, z c. 
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4. About the continuance and arranging of both 
spirits as to their own creations (sti) and the self- 
acting of their own appliances ; the achievement of 
each one through his own natural resources and 
through the trifling (gaafaganlk) operation of the 
other ; the spiritual lordship and priestly authority, 
true confession and the progress of the good religion, 
being from Auharmazdf, and, through enmity to the 
creatures of Auh.arma.stff, Aharman is contesting 
these. 5. Auharmazrf, for setting aside that con- 
tester, is the producer of true intelligence, and gave 
language and also the ritual of ordeal x ; the invoca- 
tion of the sacred beings 2 for assistance, and the 
arrival of an angel for the assistance of the invokers; 
the overcoming of their affliction, the production of 
their immunity and even righteousness, and also of 
that good ruler 3 who is a reminder of AuhannaW, 
and the restoration of bodies, which is the hope of 
all good creations, are through the sacred beings 
being invoked for assistance and their arrival where 
the diffusion * is that of virtuous knowledge through 
Vohuman 8 , the good religion which is whatever may 
be the knowledge • of all those who are, and were, 
and will be. 

6. About the shouting of the demon Aresh 7 to 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 3 b, c. * Ibid. 4 a, b. s Ibid. 4 c. 

* K has ' ceremonial.' » See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 5 b. 

« K has hu-danakth, ' sagacity.' 

7 The demon of envy, as in Chap. XXX, 4. The occurrence 
of his dialogue with Zaratikt in this place explains the word "tH*ir 
which is found twice in Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 5 b, and has been read 
hft-virih, ' good judgment,' or hu- vaharth, ' good fortune.' In 
the MSS. called Pt4 and Mf4, in Geldner's edition of the Avesta, 
this Pahlavi word is both times separated into two thus : J 6" "" 
which may be read av8 Aresh, 'to Aresh,' and the whole 
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Zaratust and the reply of Zaratust as to the advice 
of Auharmasaf and whatever is on the same subject, 
just as revelation (d£nd) states it, that the demon 
Aresh spoke to him thus : ' Then the Franamam \ 
O Zaratujt ! is applicable to the assembly of demons 
who sit in the same place three nights and four days 
on account of thee.' 7. Zaraturt enquired of him 
thus : ' Aresh, thou most deceitful to me ! what 
recompense would there be for it to me, if I should 
worship you in words ?' 8. And Aresh, the most 
deceitful of demons, spoke to him thus : ' Thou 
wouldst become predominant among mankind, 
through producing at will among the existences just 
as is requisite for thyself; and thou wouldst become 
immortal, Spltiman ! ' 9. Zaraturt also enquired 
of him thus : ' O Aresh, most deceitful of demons ! 
as to the people by whom you are worshipped, 
whether for the birth of a son, or even for a concu- 
bine sought for enjoyment, so that the favour is 
considered by them as your property, how can any 
one of them be immortal ?' 10. And Aresh, the 
most deceitful of demons, could not tell him who had 
the more intelligence, w. So Zaratun spoke thus : 
' I am for that being and I like him, that is, I am his 

§ 5 b may be translated as follows : — ' The gift of understanding 
through Good Thought is that which thou shouldst give unto me 
(that is, that wisdom thou shouldst proclaim to me as virtuousness), 
which is to me (through what pertains to it) that which is for Aresh 
(that is, through that wisdom which is virtuousness it shall become 
possible for me to give a reply to Aresh).' The reply here men- 
tioned appears to be that given in § 1 1 of our text ; and the name 
Aresh explains the word ereshi in the original Avesta text as 
meaning 'envy' and being equivalent to araska. 

1 The Max/a-worshipper's profession of faith, beginning with 
the word Av. fravarane (Yas. I, 2 3) = Paul, franimam. 
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own and would transact his affairs, and I will recite 
the law and the benedictions of the sagacious 
A&harmazd, the gratifier of desires.' 

12. About the deliverance of all creatures through 
the liturgy \ and, so long as it is continued by them, 
it is for the power through which the immortality of 
the separate creations is prepared in the renovation 
of the universe ; the increase of the good creatures 
through the complete continuance of the liturgy, and 
the existence of purity and development of goodness 
in the world when he who is a good ruler arrives. 

13. The arising of the spiritual creation, the first 
thought of Auharma2*/ ; and, as to the creatures of 
Auha^maa/, first the spiritual achievement, and then 
the material formation and the mingling of spirit 
with matter; [the advancement of the creatures 
thereby, through his wisdom and the righteousness 
of Vohuman being lodged 2 in the creatures,] and all 
good creatures being goaded (zakhaml-hastan6) 
thereby into purity and joyfulness. 14. This, too, 
that a complete understanding of things arises 
through Vohuman having made a home in ones 
reason (var6m). 

15. About the great reward of him who shall 
produce benefit for cattle 8 ; also the deceitfully and 
seductively assuming of religion and colouring of 
thought, talking of righteousness and adopting evil 
practices, through the recitation of righteousness 
even hypocritically (davanslha-i) ; and an instance 
of the reward of an undutiful (avar'sl^ar) apos- 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 6 b. 

* Ibid. 6 c. The passage in brackets occurs only in K. 

3 Ibid. 10 a, b. 
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tate l . 16. About the work of the creator ; and, for 
the completion thereof, the most eminent is under- 
stood to be when the world and religion were formed 2 
by him, when life was given by him to those pos- 
sessing bodies 8 , and 4 he provides instruction and em- 
ployment* for it, and when spiritual life (hukS) 6 was 
given by him to the wishful man, so that he may 
more fully appropriate a share of the worldly and 
spiritual existences. 

1 7. He who makes complete mindfulness 7 lodge 
in his body consults complete mindfulness, and*, 
through the much investigation of his spiritual life 
(ahv6) and mind into the attraction of both spirits — 
that which is good and also that which is evil — each 
separately for its own appliances, and into the duties 
of the religion of Auharmagwf, is explaining the in- 
efficiency of mankind, as regards the dissipation of 
their sin, because Auharmas^ is aware of all they 
practise, that which is public and that, too, which is 
concealed 9 . 18. The great reward of him who is 
liberal of gifts (dasar) from his own property to a 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 10 c. * Ibid. 1 1 a. * Ibid. 1 1 b. 
4 So originally in B, but altered into ' when,' by the repairer of 
the MS., so as to agree with K. 
6 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 11c. 

• B has k&mak, 'desire,' with 'the wishful' in the plural, and 
this might agree better with Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 1 1 c, but not with 
the next clause in the sentence here, where both nominative and 
verb are in the singular. 

' See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 12 c. This term is the Pahl. equivalent 
of Av. Srmaiti which is usually personified as the female arch- 
angel Spendarmarf. 

• The MS. K is left unfinished at this point, merely adding the 
words expressed by 'into the attraction of,' in this translation. 
For the remainder of Bk. IX the only known MS. authority is B. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 13 a. 
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righteous man l ; and this, too, that whoever gives 
him who is wicked 2 a gift, for the sake of improper 
expectations, assists darkness and not light. 

19. This, too, that the worst ruler is he of evil 
religion and evil deeds, who even for a bribe 8 would 
not occasion happiness ; he who is a destroyer of an 
innocent man; also the grievous state of punish- 
ment of that person, in hell, who shall make that 
wicked one a ruler 4 . 20. And advice to mankind as 
to providing a judge and guardian over every dwell- 
ing, the probation of a man for appointment to that 
important duty, and the development of all creations 
in the world when its ruler is sagacious *. 

21. Also causing the disturbance (va-^iklinl- 
afanS) of the evil spirit for satisfying a man who is 
rightly thinking, rightly speaking, and rightly acting ; 
the opposition to a righteous man of a wicked one 
belonging to the evil spirit, who is an evil-reciting 
and improperly-disputing apostate ; the enticement 
(lusinlafanS) of mankind to devious ways (avarlha), 
by an apostate, being more than that which attracts 
to the true way for a righteous man; and afterwards 
also, in the end, the defeat of the army of the fiend 
by him who is beneficial to mankind. 22. Advice to 
mankind about abstaining from the suite of him who 
is an apostate, not hearing and not solemnizing the 
Avesta and Zand of the sacred beings from him*; 
also the evil behaviour (duj-bari^nih), slander, 
strife, death, and fear in the world owing to apos- 
tates 7 . 23. Advice to upholders of the religion 
about the means of thoroughly understanding apos- 



• See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 14 b. * Ibid. 14 c. ' Ibid. 15 b. 

* Ibid. 15 a. » Ibid. 16 a. « Ibid. 18 a. * Ibid. 18 b. 
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tates, and preparing and keeping a weapon for them l , 
so that he who is authorised and fearless may be 
more eager for truthful speaking ; and, when the 
religion of Auharmas^ is liked by him, his truthful 
speaking and other righteousness have then allured 
(kamakinirfo) 2 . 

24. Also what happens in the three nights 8 , for 
the assistance and preservation of the righteous, 
through what is accomplished by the propitious fire 4 ; 
and the progress of his lamentation who deceives 
and vexes a righteous man 5 , and is leading the 
wicked by their own befitting deeds to hell*. 25. 
This, too, that the complete worthiness which exists 
in Khurda^ and Amurdaaf 7 arises in him who main- 
tains the prerogative which is his 8 through virtuous- 
ness, who must become such a friend of whatever is 
his own spirit, through his actions *, as the creator is 
of his own creatures. 26. This, too, that whatever 
is thus in the world is perfect, when every one 
thinks, speaks, and shall act just like his spiritual 
lord and high-priest 10 ; so that a good ruler is he 
with whom virtuous speaking arises, as well as 
proper action 11 . 27. And this, too, that the lodg- 
ment of Abharmazd in the worldly existence is most 
in the person of that ruler 12 , and that lodgment 
in him is manifest. 

28. The excellence of righteousness is perfect. 

1 Pahl.Yas. XXXI, 18 c. » Ibid. 19 b. » After death. 

* See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 19 c and Chap. XII, 4. 

* Ibid. 20 a. • Ibid. 20 c. 

7 Ibid. 21 a and Chap. XIX, 1. ' Ibid. 21b. 

* Ibid. 2ic. I0 Ibid. 22 a. 
" Ibid. 22 b. " Ibid. 22 c. 
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Chapter XXXII. 
Varstmdnsar Nask. 

1. The ninth fargarof, //&a£tumaiti ', is about 
the coming of three deceitful demons, and their 
making supplication (la^ak-karih) to Auharma^ 2 , 
so that he should consider and reward those ag- 
grieved by him, and it would amount to strength for 
them in destroying the creatures. 2. The disgorg- 
ing (akhvarafano) of supplication by those demons 
clamorously upwards from an abyss, and the state- 
ment of one that he is s the kindred that is undeceit- 
ful, of another one that he is the serfdom that is 
undeceitful, and of the third one that he is the con- 
federacy that is undeceitful, was in these words, 
namely : * We are those spirits when the kinsman, 
confederate, and serf* do not break promises, one 
with the other ; we are not really these that are no 
implements of thine, but our religion and law are 
thine, and we do thy will ; we become assistants of 
him who is thy friend, and injurers of him who is thy 
enemy 4 ; and from thee we beg a position in the 
existence that is best, the reward that is a reward of 
the worthy.' 

3. The reply of Auharma^ to them was thus : 
' You rush out, astute in evil, to the extremity (bun) 
of that horrible gloom'; so you are all from the 
demon, your race is really from Evil Thought, that 



1 See Chap. IX, 1 n. 

4 See Pahl. Yas. XXXII, 1 a. » Literally ' I am.' 

4 See Pahl Yas. XXXII, ic. 

1 Compare Pahl. Vend. XIX, 147. 
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is, your race is from there where Evil Thought l , as 
well as Lust the destroyer and also Greed the well- 
accumulating, resides, and where, moreover, Indar 
the fighter is the spirit of the religion of apostasy 
and further deceives the worldly existence of man- 
kind, as to proper living and immortal progress 2 , 
and first confines their thoughts. 4. He shall first do 
this, so that he may restrain the thoughts of men 
from virtuous things s , and their further words and 
perverted further deeds from the ceremonial of us 
who are archangels; they further lose their wisdom 4 , 
and further consider even as perfect righteousness 
that which is loved by the demons ; they utter the 
false words and consecrate with the worse deeds of 
mankind ; and with the holy-water which one conse- 
crates most to you, more falsely and more arrogant- 
ly 5 than that falsity and arrogance, do they enhance 
the greatest ceremonial, so that they shall make 
more of the most. 5. Owing to discord, through 
that love of you who are demons, they smite with 
destruction him who shall not be a satisfaction to 
you in the presidency; and the leader they take 
(girend) becomes a destroyer, so in the sequel, too, 
there is some one that smites him; even though they 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXII, 3 a. For the demons here mentioned, 
Akdman6, Varend, and Azb, see Bk.VIII, Chaps. IX, 3, XXXI, 
44 ; Indar is the same as Andar (in Chap. IX, 1), the arch-demon 
who perverts from virtue and despises the sacred shirt and girdle 
(Bd. I, 27, XXVIII, 8). With reference to the good old schism- 
hypothesis, that identified the Av. daSva I«dra, or Andra, with the 
Sans, deva Indra, it is worthy of note that he is here represented 
as the pervading spirit of an apostate religion, and is termed the 
kushlrf&r, ' fighter, slayer.' 

* See Pahl. Yas. XXXII, 5 a. » See Bd. XXVIII, 8. 

* See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 4 c. B Ibid. 3 b. 
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consider him as your follower, they shall occasion his 
destruction. 6. You are evil demons for a congre- 
gation when they speak of avoiding you, and worse 
for the ceremonial, or obeisance, when it occurs ; 
that which becomes all clearness to the utterer of 
righteousness, in this existence, you utterly destroy ; 
and the lodgment of complete mindfulness in the 
body is for admonition to human beings about ab- 
staining from the demons.' 

7. This, too, is stated, namely : ' Evil are you who 
are wicked and worship the demons with good holy- 
water and with words ; through them the holy-water 
obtains evil recompense, even the hell that is hor- 
rible.' 8. This, too, he spoke, namely : ' Concerning 
those malicious demons 1 I will first mention intel- 
ligibly to thee when they have come to the world, 
that is, first when they have rushed in, how their 
jurisdiction arose. 9. For thirty centuries 2 those of 
my world were immortal and undecaying, O Zara- 
tu-st ! but when the thirtieth century was accom- 
plished 3 , O Spitaman! the sweat (khvae) produced 
by the demons then came on to my Gaydmarrf 4 , for 
his affliction, so long a time as a man speaks forth 
these words of the Yatha-ahu-vairyo s , relating to the 
spiritual lord and priestly master. 10. And when 
he issued from that sweat he was shadowless, that 
is, darkness had entered*; and the words of the 
formula (4yin) relating to the spiritual lord and 
priestly master were spoken forth by me, and when 

' See Pahl. Yas. XXXII, 7 a, 8 a. 

J See Bd. I, 20, 21. But from § 10 it appears more probable 
that these are the three millenniums mentioned in Bd. I, 8. 
5 Bd. Ill, 3. 4 Ibid. 19. 

8 See Bk. VIII, Chap. I, 7 n. • Bd. Ill, 20. 
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vastarem 1 was uttered by me the demons then fell 2 
into the gloom.' 

1 1. About the harm owing to the demons this, 
too, he spoke, namely : ' The destructiveness of the 
evil spirit is his evil teaching by statements 3 to my 
creatures ; and my riches (tst6) plundered by him 
are the proportion of the production and possession 
of wealth for which a desire exists through Good 
Thought; that is, when they possess it with pro- 
priety it is desirable 4 . 1 2. And mankind were 
gratified by that son of Vlvanghau who was Yim 6 , 
and cattle were gratified by him, producing thus the 
phrase " you are mankind " in words, O Zaratust ! 
when he spoke to mankind thus : "You are the man- 
kind for cattle, that is, you who are mankind eat 
meat of your own subdivision, and through sub- 
division by you there is a superabundant occurrence 
of meat 6 ; you are mankind, neither for Greed (dz6), 
nor for Envy (ar6shk6) 7 , do thou throw away the 
warm entrails (taftog rhdik), nor do thou throw 
them away warm on account of custom (pi^akd), now 
you slay for slaughtering, so that thus it may be 
beneficial for you and your servant." ' 

1 3. This, too, is stated, namely : ' Even that man 

1 The last word of the formula. In Bd. I, 21, 22 this utterance 
seems to be placed before the attack upon Gayomarrf, but until the 
complete text of the Iranian Bundahu has been examined, some 
doubt as to the exact sequence of its statements may be entertained. 

* Pahl. ziflunW, for ytflunfrf, formed from the aorist of Ch. 
??3 ; instead of the usual neflunast, formed from the preterit. 

8 See Pahl. Yas. XXXII, 9 a. 

* Ibid. 9b. Instead of avbxdh, 'plundered,' B has the mis- 
writing sftdrdb, 'consigned.' 

8 Ibid. 8 a and Bk. VIII, Chap. XIII, 6. • Ibid. 8 b. 

7 Alluding, perhaps, to the legend detailed in Bd. XV, 18, 19. 
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is produced for the destruction of mine ', who is 
possessed by the wicked evil spirit ; the want of dis- 
cernment of that man is a tedious life, in which the 
utterance of the praise of righteousness is the want 
of ceremonial of which a righteous man spoke thus : 
" At the place where their pasture is you are the 
mankind, the all-producer that fully developes them, 
and the all-collector that would thoroughly set them 
moving ; in their pasture you are the mankind, and 
they all remain 2 ; with hospitality for the body they 
remain on account of their pasture, and in fighting 
they strike their heads together ; you are the man- 
kind of their pasture, it is expedient and you deprive 
*'/ of moisture 3 through fire ; as to other things, it 
was also you that made one altogether believe that 
untrue statement which is a lie — the possession of 
material existence by life — owing to external seduction 
by the fiend who has come chiefly to you." ' 

14. About the harm owing to the demons this, 
too, is stated, namely : ' Their accomplishment of 
arrogance over these creatures of mine, and also the 
unfitness for heaven (avahi^tih-i^) of a righteous 
man, and that, too, of a valiant one, are due to the 
burial of a corpse.' 15. This, too, namely: 'They 
who drag away a corpse * are most hurtful for men, 
as regards the wealth of the religion in this world, 
and as regards sheep and beasts of burden! 16. 
This, too, namely: 'As to the people, assisted by 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXII, 10 a. 

* Or, perhaps, 'and they remain astonished,' (va-sfp6 m&nSnd). 

* Pahl. v\ydvin\nkd which, with vSstar, 'pasture,' occurs in 
Pahl. Yas. XXXII, 10 c. 

4 They who carry a corpse alone, like the irist6-kasha of 
Vend. Ill, 15. 
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one living in terrible difficulty, who deliver the 
corpse of a dead person, on a sheep or beast of 
burden, at a village where they shall convey it, they 
distress the fire and also the water flowing from the 
hills 1 , likewise those liquids of the body which are 
ten 2 , and those saps (a e van 6) of plants which are 
fourfold in thousands, that is, they come out a 
thousand at one time.' 

17. 'They are giving more assistance when 8 
it is the corpse of a wicked person; concerning 
them, too, I tell thee, O Zaratfot the Spitaman! 
that they shall arrive in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies 4 who are the spawn of the fiend (dru^d 
hunSyako) and the cesspool (rlkhdar) of the evil 
spirit ; even one of them is more to be destroyed 
than ten idolators (d£viyast6) by him they shall 
make pure, that is, the people shall make him quite 
void of wealth who is a priest without recitation 
and commendation. 18. And they, who will be full 

1 Pahl. gSran-ta^uno = Av. hcfbvaiwti in Yas. XXXVIII, 3 
and Av. thraotd-sta</ in Yas. LXVIII, 6, &c. It is the second 
species of liquid in Bd. XXI, 1. 

1 Only nine are mentioned in Bd. XXI, 1, namely : semen, urine, 
sweat, skin-fluid, tears, blood, oil, saliva, and milk. 

8 Assuming that mun stands for amat as in Bk. VIII, Chap. 
XXI, 10. 

* If these centuries are dated from ' the coming of the religion,' 
according to the incorrect Arabian chronology of die Bundahu, 
they extended from a.d. 393 or 435 to 593 or 635 (see Byt III, 
11 n). In the ninth century lived king Yasrfakar*/ (a.d. 399-420), 
surnamed 'the sinner' by the priesthood because he tolerated 
other religions, and the heretic Mazdak who was put to death in 
a.d. 528. In the tenth century the Muhammadan religion arose, 
and the Sasanian dynasty tottered to its fall. If it were not for 
the manifest errors in the Bundahu chronology, this passage in 
our text might be important for fixing the age of the Pahlavi ver- 
sion of this Nask. 

[37] s 
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many in the future, shall bring prostration upon 
him who is an innocent person, the husbandman 
who watches the frog of the ditch (zak-1 gtlug8 
vazagh) so that he may keep it away from man- 
kind; and they execute ill -contrived commands. 
1 9. They also produce destruction for these of mine, 
and speak of the living state, to these of my religion, 
thus : " When living is an expediency it is in our 
way ; " they are wicked, they dwindle through great- 
ness and even terror, that is, they shall commit sin 
through leadership and vassalage 1 who are smiting 
thee, and they speak folly who are smiting this pure 
religion of thine, O Spitaman ! ' 

20. 'They, too, who recite this thy revelation 
of the Masda-worshippers, say that the distinction 
(nl^6n) of those others from those who are thine, 
even those whom they hurt, is this, that they 
plunder, they also think scornfully of this thy 
ceremonial, and think scornfully of the obeisances 
(nlyayunS) and of both those blessings from me, 
the A vesta and Zand which I, who am the most 
propitious of spirits, spoke forth to thee. 21. They 
also injure the ceremonial of him who is perfectly 
righteous 2 , even the obeisance arisen from a disciple 
of Zaraturt the Spitaman ; and they chant that which 
is a settled effusion (bara-hankhetuntd reglh) 
that is very evil, as a perfect deed for mankind 3 , 
which those of very evil deeds call joy *.' 

' See Pahl. Yas. XXXII, 1 1 a. * Ibid. 1 1 c. 

s Ibid. 12 a, which has corrupted r&gfh into rfcsh; the former, 
corresponding better with the original Av. raunghayen, can be 
compared with Pers. rihidan, rgzfdan; or it might mean 'im- 
posture/ compare Pers. rigan. 

« Ibid. 12 b. 
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22. ' They seek sovereignty as a devouring (greh- 
mako), that is, they seek privilege for a bribe, and 
in their abode is he who is very evil in thought, 
that is, they seek with this design, that, for the 
hundred which another gives up, they may take 
two hundred away from the other x ; they destroy 
the best existence 2 , they destroy their own souls, 
and they destroy the world of material beings. 
23. Then they who are privileged shall convey that 
sovereignty of the Klk and Karap 3 , even those 
that are the worst-ruling who are in the country, 
unto him who is best-ruling in house, village, com- 
munity, and province ; and then both shall keep up 
an uproar, he who is well-ruling and also he who is 
ill-ruling, and he who is ill-ruling is beaten, and he 
is delivered up to the best-ruling ruler. 24. And 
then, among them, he who seeks for a devouring 
(grehmako) of all that which is animate, as well as 
that which is inanimate, is he who is desirous of 
assault and complaint ; and he who fears him who is 
a righteous man of mine allots him comfort, and is 
he who watches those who are an exposition of 
righteousness 4 , and who would be wizards or witches, 
so that the authorities shall inflict punishment upon 
them.' 

25. And this, too, is stated, namely : ' The malice 
of many malicious ones demands that they shall 
inflict punishment on sinners 5 when they put (paaf- 
m^nd) life into the body, that is, they give life 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXII, 13 a; the exact meaning of grehmakfi 
(Av. ger^hma) is uncertain, and the last verb is literally 'I may take.' 

* Ibid. 13 b. 

8 Ibid. 14 a, 15 a, and Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXV, 13 n. 

* Ibid. 13 c. • Ibid. 16 c. 

S 2 
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back to the body ; but for that purpose the metal, 
melted forth, arises full upon th« earth, which does 
not wreak vengeance on him who is righteous, and 
does wreak vengeance on him who is wicked, when 
I, who am Auharma^, produce the renovation 
among the existences \ 26. Thus, too, that which 
becomes a healthful world — a healthful one that is 
thus mine — never first becomes that further sick one 
which, apart from me, is even now the immortal 
and manifest place where vengeance exists 2 ; and 
they become also aware, through that sovereignty 
of mine, that, apart from me, even now immortal is 
the material world of righteousness.' 

27. Excellence that is perfect is righteousness. 



Chapter XXXIII. 
Varstmdnsar Nask. 



1. The tenth fargantf, Yathai^ 8 , is about the 
renovation of the universe in the words of Auhar- 
maeaf to Zaraturt, thus : ' I have produced the 
effecter of the renovation, the causer of righteous- 
ness, Sdshans, of whom mankind say that he does 
not come ; and yet he will come, for the righteous, 
with that glory which becomes all-brilliance.' 

2. About the scrutiny and consideration for 
moderation in a high-priest's performance of every 

1 At the resurrection all men are said to be purified in melted 
metal which hurts only those who have been wicked (see Bd. XXX, 
19, 20). 

' That is, the earth never becomes hell. 

' See Chap. X, 1 n; it is here written yasSStj in Pahlavi. 
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duty there is this, too, that the desire of that non- 
assailant, who is a producer of benefit among 
kinsmen, among confederates, and among serfs 1 , 
as regards anything whatever, is accomplishing the 
will, and is a friend, of Auhannasdf,- and the spirit 
lodging in him is not deceived by him. 3. And 
advice about distance from him in whom similarity 
of disposition to the fiend and arrogance are op- 
pressive, and who is scorning kinsmen, a sharp liar 
with serfs 2 , giving offence (v^shln-dahunft) to 
confederates, careless of cattle 3 , and unfriendly to 
the wretched. 

4. About the bridge on which there is access to 
Abharmazd*, and he who reaches the best existence 
is visibly, or invisibly, proceeding while offering up 
(ausdahan-sagltun). 5. And the teaching of the 
primitive faith to Zaratu^t by Atiharmazd, who 
remained embodying the Ahunavair (ahunavair- 
tanu) as the Z6ti 6 of the world; and zX. the time of 
the renovation Zarattlst, who was from the sons of 
A£zemnd, is in the position of Zdti a of the whole 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXIII, 3 a, b. * Ibid. 4 b. 

* Ibid. 4 c. * Ibid. 5 c. 

1 Ibid. 6 a. It is said, in Bd. XXX, 30, that Auharma&f comes 
to the world as Zdti, or chief officiating priest, with Srdsh as assistant 
priest, just before the renovation. Here it is not absolutely certain 
whether Auharmazcf, or Zaratux/, is meant as Z6ti on this first 
occurrence of the word. 

6 Reading min AS-zemnd&n pavan z6t gis; Ayazem being 
an ancestor of Zaraturt, eleven generations back, the grandfather 
of Spitama, and the name being variously written Aiazemn, Ayazem, 
NaySzem, and Aizim in different MSS. Another reading is min 
3 zamdn khup5 zdt gSs, 'from three-fold procreation, has the 
happy position of Zdti,' referring to the legendary account of 
Zarat&rt's origin, as detailed in the seventh book of the Dtnkan/. 
The position of the Zdti is at the north end of the ceremonial area. 
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world ; VohuvastS, son of Sn66 1 , from the countries 
of those of the religion, in the post of Havanan 2 ; 
Isvand, son of Vaxdz, from the countries of Turin, 
in the post of Atarevakhsh ; Sen6, son of Humstuv, 
from the countries of the S£nan 3 , in the post of 
Fraban/ar ; and Virtasp, who was from the sons of 
Ndakr*, in the post of Srdshavar'sr. 6. About the 
power and triumph which that ceremonial becomes, 
even through the all-brilliance of the immortal re- 
novation of the whole creation in that existence. 
7. This, too, that the evil spirit 6 . 



1 This and the two following persons are the Vohvasti son of 
Snaoya, Isvarf son of Varaza, and Safina son of Ahum-sturf, of 
Yt. XIII, 96, 97. 

* In the great ceremonies of ancient times the Havanan appears 
to have been the priest who attended to the H6m-mortar, and his 
position was near the north-west corner of the ceremonial area ; 
the Atarevakhsh was the priest who fed the fire, and his position 
was near the south-west corner; the Frabar<&r was the priest who 
brought the necessary utensils, and his position was near the north- 
east corner; and the Srdshavar'g was the priest who kept general 
order, his position being at the south end, facing the Z6ti at the 
north end. Besides these five priests, mentioned in our text, there 
were three others enumerated in Vfsp. Ill, 1 ; Vend. V, 58, VII, 
17, 18, the water-bringer near the south-east comer, the washer on 
the west side, and the cleanser on the east side. In modern times 
the Zdti retains his ancient duties of chief priest, while the Raspf 
(Bk.VIII, Chap. VII, 5, 9) combines the duties of the seven others, 
being called by the Z6ti (in Vfsp. Ill, 1) to take the place of each 
of them in succession. 

1 Av. Saininam of Yt. XIII, 144, probably the people about 
Samarkand (see Bd. XII, 13 n, XV, 29). 

4 See Yt. V, 98. 

6 One folio of B is here lost, containing the end of this chapter 
and the beginning of the next The passage missing was equiva- 
lent to about 100 lines of this translation, of which perhaps one- 
fourth belonged to this chapter and three-fourths to the next.. 
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Chapter XXXIV. 
Varastmdnsar Nask. 

it is possible to come through 
virtuous deeds and through virtuous thoughts.' 
«. And this, too, he spoke, namely : ' That Good 
Thought l of mine proceeds and notices the thoughts 
of the embodied existence, and of the good words 
and the deeds he reports again those referring to 
me, as often as three times in the same day, both 
of those who are liberal to thee 1 , O Spitamin ! and 
of those who are illiberal to thee.' 

0. The struggling of the demons a , for the putting 
down of all benefit from mankind, has not produced 
the obtainment of their capability for that benefit 
which arises for mankind through the future exist- 
ence ; so that that one evil is more grievous than every 
evil which the demons imagine for mankind, when 
the latter are frightened by them from the way of 
the sacred beings, and are wicked ; and harder for 
them are the praisers of righteousness among the 
apostates and the rest of the creation, through their 
praise of righteousness, even when very many 
praise it. 

p. About the progress of Armat 3 and Tardkmat 
perpetually among the creatures, the disclosure of 
Armat to mankind, and ^righteousness to Tar6k- 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXIV, 7 a. 

1 Ibid. ioc. 

* Ibid. 9a, 10b, 11b. Av. armaiti, ' devotion,' the female arch- 
angel Spendarmarf, entitled ' complete mindfulness ' in §§ q, s. 
Tardkmat (Av. tardmaiti), the arch-demon of contempt and dis- 
obedience (Bd. XXVIII, 14), is her special opponent. 
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mat ; the listening of that vile Tardkmat to falsehood, 
and the distance * of righteousness from him who is 
vile is like that of a sheep fled (si .yd) 2 from mankind. 
q. And this, too, that the evil spirit is beaten 8 by 
complete mindfulness, in the struggle of those 
having mighty ones, just as a powerful man beats 
him who is a reverent creation (nlyayln dahisnS) 4 ; 
and the pure Zaraturt is produced by Auharmasa?, 
as well as the power of Khurdadf and Amurdarf 5 , 
which acts forcibly for giving value (farf) and 
preparing the creatures. 

r. About the opposition of Auharmazdf to the 
demons 6 , and the valuation of the deeds of mankind 
which exist for greater jurisdiction 7 and more 
advantage of the primitive good creation; and in 
any doubtfulness one is to perform the ceremonial 
of the sacred beings, s. About cases where the 
good-will of the spirit of complete mindfulness 
makes mankind attain to the good religion; and 
their spiritual joy 8 arises from the purification of 
their own religion through virtuous exercise of will. 

t. About the desire for a reward for anything 
whatever, and the great advantage owing to a 
reward of the desires of mankind; also the ap- 
propriation of the reward through the operation 
of the sacred beings : — ' Even through the ruler 
(pad) of that dominion of yours do I produce the 
renovation of the existences by my will ', I who am 
Auharma?^.' 

u. Excellence is righteousness that is perfect. 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXIV, 8 c. * Ibid. 9 c. 

» Ibid. 10 c. 4 Ibid. 8b. 

• Ibid. 11a and Chap. XIX, 1. • Ibid. 11 c. 

7 Ibid. 12 a. ' Ibid. 13 b. • Ibid. 15 c 
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Chapter XXXV. 
Varsimdnsar Nask. 

1. The twelfth fargan/, the Yasna 1 , is about the 
manifestation of good thoughts, good words, and 
good deeds by the religion 2 ; the lodgment of the 
religion in good thoughts, good words, and good 
deeds ; and whoever possesses good thoughts, who- 
ever has good words, and whoever has good deeds, 
by him righteousness and the reward of the righteous 
are possessed. 2. This, too, that neither is he, who 
is not to be born/<?r Zaratujt, an issue from parents 
who are not righteous, nor yet is he, for him, who is 
a manifestation of the righteous. 

3. This, too, is said, namely: 'Thou shouldst 
give a glad-thinking desire for a spiritual lord, and 
an easy-bodied constitution, to their minds, the 
religion which I spoke forth to thee ; so that the 
greatest, best, and most beneficial of existences 3 , 
that are those which cattle are wanting from men, 
are water, pasture, and freedom from danger 4 ; and 
those which men are wanting from cattle are also 
food and clothing.' 4. This, too, that that which 
mankind ought to give to the sacred beings is 
a power for completeness of control ; and that which 
the sacred beings ought to give to men is ever that 
which is good for them. 5. And this, too, that 
thou who art Auhanmsw? also suppliest it from 
those sacred beings, and thou who art Zaraturt 
also teachest it thoroughly to that best-ruling 
sovereignty 6 and authority. 

1 See Chap. XII, in; it is here written yast in Pahlavi. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XXXV, 4-6. s Ibid. 9. 

* Ibid. 11. • Ibid. 13. 
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6. This, too, is said, namely : ' Let no one practise 
ill-perpetrated deeds, even though in a wilderness 
when far from publicity, nor in distress, O Sptta- 
man ! because Atharmausd, the observer of every- 
thing, is aware of them ; and the rule is that just as 
any one whatever of the embodied existence thinks, 
speaks, and practises, so great is his punishment' 
7. And this, too, that the best ceremonial and 
obeisance 1 are the ceremonial and obeisance of 
a righteous man. 

8. About begging for life and receiving it, there is 
this, that it is customarily due to two methods 
(baba) : one, through leadership of righteousness *, 
is that through which it is evident that it is owing 
to virtuousness ; and one, through service of right- 
eousness 2 , is that which is not an evidence that it 
is owing to viciousness. 9. About the case where 
virtuousness is producing authority over truth, and 
truth over the tongue, so that thou speakest words 
through the will of Auharmas*/. 10. And this, too, 
is said, namely : ' I am the propitious spirit who 
was at first and ever will be, and am not really 
deceived by anything.' 

11. About fire being given by Auharmaaraf for 
shelter and assistance by the protection of mankind ; 
its maintenance and assistance by mankind ; and 
the openheartedness of the spirit of fire for him 
who shall perform obeisance to it, and for him who 
is to perform obeisance to it 8 . 12. The work which 
is the greatest that exists, and is accomplished in the 
future existence*, whereby the creatures become pure, 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXV, 19. » Ibid. 22. 

8 See Pahl. Yas. XXXVI, 4, 5. * Ibid. 6. 
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occurs through fire ; and one prays for it for the 
sake of the requirements which mankind acquired 
from the sacred beings. 13. This, too, is said, 
namely : ' Since thou art thus, O Zaraturt ! most 
propitiatory, that is, able to perform most for our 
pleasure, we are more promptly coming than Manu- 
skftmc was able to come, when thou beggest of us 
who are archangels, O Zaraturt 1 ! ' 

14. About Auharmaa^'s exhibiting the creatures 
in the future existence to Zaratfot. 15. And this, 
too, namely, the all-brilliance of the earth, the all- 
brilliance of the cattle, the all-brilliance of the plants, 
and the all-brilliance of every excellence 2 which is 
a manifestation of righteousness. 16. About the 
worshipping of Auharmasr^ by worshippers, through 
advancing 3 in the religion of AuhannazaTs covenant 
(paafmanS), which gave the world his righteousness ; 
also the good protectiveness of his rule, and of the 
greatness therein, is owing to it*, and the name of 
the ruler is Wisdom 6 ; likewise his ceremonial — 
performed while the creations owing to him live, 
when possessing bodies and possessing life* — is 
a benefit to all the worldly and spiritual existences. 

1 7. And this, too, is said, namely : ' Thou art 
our own 7 , and also our confederate, O Spitaman ! 
likewise unto us thou comest with the reverence 
that is good * ; thine, O Zaratust ! are the greatness 
and completeness in performance 9 , so that they 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXVI, 9-14. For Mantotfhar see Bk. VIII, 
Chap. XIII, 10, 12, 1 8. 

* See Pahl. Yas. XXXVII (=V), 1, 2. J Ibid. 4. 
« Ibid 3. » Ibid. 6. • Ibid. 7. 
7 See Pahl. Yas. XXXIX, 13. . • Ibid. 14. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XL, 1. 
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become thy greatness and completeness, that is, they 
are thine, O Zaraturt! and are boundless onwards 
from the middle, that is, we give thee a reward x so 
enormous that, when thou shouldst stand in the 
middle of it, thou wouldst not see to its limits, the 
width of the earth, the length of a river, and the 
height of the sun V 

1 8. Zaraturt begged of Auharmasr^ thus: 'Give 
unto me him who becomes a disciple of men 8 of the 
mighty through meditation for the religion, of them 
who shall produce the actual progress of this my 
religion of the Maarafa-worshippers, and who will also 
explain the good practices to this one of mine, even 
the blessings set forth by me in the benedictions they 
possess.' 19. And Auhannastf? spoke thus : ' I will 
give unto thee him who becomes a disciple of other 
men of the mighty; they are thy kinsmen and those 
confederates of theirs, and thine are their com- 
panions and their serfs *, who produce the progress 
of this thy religion of the Ma^a-worshippers. 20. 
Mostly thine, O Zaraturt! are their worship and 
their homage; and, through their ceremonial and 
obeisance, the liberality of him who is worshipped 
is given to thee, and righteousness for the soul is 
with thee; also thy life exists owing to us, and 
likewise thy body 6 , O Zaraturt! 21. Forth to thee 
will I, who am the creator Atiharmazd, come in 
both existences 6 , as assistance; thou becomest 
worthy, O Zaraturt ! through Khdrdad and Amur- 
daaf 7 , both of them, and through the gratification of 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XL, 3. 

* This expression for boundless extent occurs in Yas. LX, 4, 
Yt. XIII, 32. • See Pahl. Yas. XL, 7. * Ibid. 10. 

» See Pahl Yas. XLI, 7. « Ibid. 8. T See Chap. XIX, 1. 
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me, who am A&hzrmzzd, by those sayings and 
deeds which I, who am the most propitious of 
spirits, proclaimed unto thee.' 

22. Zaraturt spoke thus: 'They have become 
applicants on him who is powerful with thee 1 .' 

23. And PiAhz.rm.zzd spoke thus: ' Thou becomest 
an applicant and powerful in the embodied existence.' 

24. Zarat&rt spoke thus : ' Be thou a gratification to 
us in the slow progress of life, thou most beneficent 
(hu-dahaktum) of existences ! that is, thou shouldst 
give to us 2 .' 25. And kti\\zrvcizzd spoke thus: 'I 
will gratify thee, O righteous Zaraturt ! in that best 
existence 8 .' 

26. Excellence that is perfect is righteousness. 



Chapter XXXVI. 
Varstmdnsar Nask. 



1. The thirteenth fargara?, Ustavaiti 4 , is about 
the great reward of him who, through virtuous 
procedure, may occasion the benefit of a man 6 and 
of the religion of righteousness also. 2. This, too, 
that the maintenance of righteousness 6 is through 
the practice of it. 

3. About the tokens of a righteous man — that is, 
the evidence of him — and his reverence for duty 
and good works ; also his imperceptible perversion 
(kastarth) — that is, not a single sin is manifest 

1 SeePahl.Yas.XLI, 10. 

* Ibid. 11. » Ibid. 15. 
4 See Chap. XIII, 1 n. 

• See PahL Yas. XLII, 1 a. • Ibid. 1 d. 
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in him — and he is an accomplisher of the stipulations 
of Vohuman \ good thoughts, good words, and good 
deeds, and a comprisal of every goodness in the 
propitiation of the righteous. 4. About 2 



Chapter XXXVII. 
Varstmdnsar Nask. 



' produced the dawn and noon- 
tide (aush r#pis/) 8 . e. I fashioned sovereignty 
and the desired complete mindfulness together 4 , 
and produced, for more advantageous disclosure, 
a son (bermanar-a£) for a father 6 ; the disclosure 
that discloses a male and the impregnation of a 
female, and in that disclosure a son was produced 
by me for the father, O Zaraturt ! ' f. So the evil 
spirit observed, and he called upwards from the 
abyss thus : ' O beneficent spirit ! thou art the 
creator of all creatures, but I will make all thy 
creatures old, O beneficent spirit! 

1 SeePahl.Yas.XLII, 2d. 

1 Another folio of B is here lost, containing the end of this 
chapter and the beginning of the next. The passage missing was 
equivalent to about 100 lines of this translation, of which perhaps 
three-fourths belonged to this chapter and one-fourth to the next 

8 See Pahl. Yas. XLIII, $d: aushahlnS va-raplspfn5 = Av. 
ushau arim-pithwa. 

4 Ibid. 1 b. 

5 Ibid. 7 c. The verbal causative stem vindtn, ' cause to find, 
or obtain, disclose,' is twice spelt without its first letter, out of four 
occurrences ; and bermanar is hybrid ZvarLr for pusar, in which 
berman=pus. 
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g. About the religion becoming progressive 1 in 
every one, through its renovation of the universe and 
its future existence, there is this, too, namely : ' This 
thy religion of Zaraturt is the width of the world, 
and righteousness is the best of religions ; this thy 
religion of Zarattot is the improvement of the world, 
which is first supplied by righteousness and complete 
mindfulness in the reason (vir6m) of those who 
recite this thy revelation (d£n6) 2 of the Mazda-wor- 
shippers, O Zaraturt ! this thy good religion is the 
best which it is possible to provide with righteous- 
ness for one's own. h. Thou shouldst proclaim this 
to kinsmen and confederates, to priests and him who 
is most active in the country ; as to those who will 
dispute 8 this thy religion of the Mazda-worshippers, 
thou shouldst proclaim this over the earth of seven 
regions, unto that which is the furthest of houses, 
villages, communities, and provinces : " Do thou 
openly curse * these who are heretical towards me, 
thou united Mazda-worship of Zarattot, opposed to 
the demons, which is the ordinance of Auhar- 
rnasd 8 !"' 

i. Auharmazd spoke thus : ' I will exalt this 
which is beloved by thee, the religion of the Mazda- 
worship ^"Zaraturt, opposed to the demons, which is 
the ordinance of Auharmazd. j. If this which is 
thine had not been further loved by me, the Mazda- 
worship of Zaraturt, that is opposed to the demons 
and is the ordinance of Auharmazd, would have 
lapsed into disaster (vinasisn5) 6 , so that the pro- 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLIII, 8 c. » Ibid. 1 1 d. 8 Ibid. 13 c. 

* Assuming that naf6rin5 stands for nafrinS. 

• See Pahl. Yas. I, 65. 

6 See Pahl. Yas. XLIII, 19& 
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fession of the religion of the Mazda-worshippers 
would be destroyed, that is, the religion would not 
have become progressive, and no one would be after 
the benefiters. k. But, owing to that love, O Zara- 
turt ! the religion of the Mazda-worshippers becomes 
progressive * even then up to the production of the 
renovation of the universe, even then until the per- 
petual life of the existences, even then till the raising 
up of the dead, and even then up to the full atone- 
ment of the spirits.' 

/. About being despised in hell ; the wicked are 
scornful to a wicked one, and to the spirits apart 
from the wicked ; and it is the creator who, even 
after saving the others from hell, and the three 
nights stewing in hell 2 , is to cause the preservation 
of them also — after those three nights — from that 
misery, and every one attains to happiness, m. This, 
too, that Zarattot enquired of Auharmasrd thus : 
' How have the ignorant demons, O Auharmazd! 
ever been good rulers 3 ? How do they think of 
them in the world thus, that their happiness arose 
from them ? ' n. And Auharmazd spoke thus : 
' They have been demons, O Zaraturt ! and evil- 
ruling; not well-ruling, even for a reward, do they 
produce the work of righteousness *.' 

0. Perfect righteousness is excellence. 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLIII, isd, 17c!. 

* The three nights' final punishment of those worthy of death, to 
be inflicted at the time of the resurrection (see Bd. XXX, 13, 16). 
' See Pahl. Yas. XLIII, 20 a. * Ibid. 20 e. 
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Chapter XXXVIII. 

Varstmdnsar Nask. 

1. The fifteenth fargana?, Adf-fravakhshya 1 , is 
about the seven 2 perfections of the admonitions of 
the religion. 2. First, association with the beneficent 
spirit of the creator, through hearing s , learning, and 
practising his religion ; and this, too, that thereby 
arises the preservation of the good creation when 
the destroyer is separated (vangld). 3. Second, 
about separation from the destructive evil spirit *, 
and the contempt which is due to his arrogance and 
falsehood, the chief of all his vice. 4. Third, 
governing the temper s by good thoughts, good 
words, and good deeds ; and this, that, whoever of 
you does not so use this liturgy as thought and word 9 , 
they will not allot him light, they will not allot hi m 
the best existence, and he is miserable up to the 
last 7 . 5. Fourth, about the perfection of the nature 
of next-of-kin marriage 8 , which is when it is a giving 
of one's own (khudfth-dalmnih) ; and the decision 

1 See Chap. XV, in; it is here written a</-fravakhsh£ in 
Pahlavi. 

* Only six are numbered in our text, but the seventh seems to 
be detailed in § 9. 

* See Pahl. Yas. XLIV, 1 a. * Ibid. 1 d, e. 

" Ibid. 3 a. ' Ibid. 3 c, d. T Ibid. 3 e. 

* Ibid. 4 a. There is nothing whatever about next-of-kin mar- 
riage in the original Avesta text of this Gatha, but the Pahlavi 
translators (in order to interpolate authority for such marriages) 
took advantage of the Avesta speaking metaphorically of Masi/a 
as being father of Good Thought (Voh&man), and of Bountiful 
Devotion (Spendarma*/) as being Mas</a's daughter ; while they 
ignored the old tradition that Vohuman was created be/ore Spen- 
darmarf (see Bd. I, 23, 26). A translation of the Pahlavi version 
of this Gatha passage is given in S. B. E., vol. xviii, pp. 392, 393. 

[37] T 
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given about it, which is the goodness of one's own 
progeny for the manifestation of progeny ; also the 
relationship, sturdiness, effectiveness, advantageous- 
ness, ownership, and giving in next-of-kin marriage. 
6. Its first accomplishment was by the creator 
AOha.rma.zd in the fatherhood of Vohuman 1 who 
was the first progeny, and from that arising of the 
practice (varVyehevunth) came the progress of the 
spiritual and worldly creatures and much connected 
therewith, such as the arising of splendour from 
light, radiance from splendour, and lustrousness 
from radiance, and the fully progressive diffusion 
and succession of mankind till the renovation of the 
universe; also, through spiritual and worldly passing 
on in the spiritual and worldly existences, Spendar- 
madTs* acceptance of the motherly glory was an 
ennoblement. 7. Fifth, about providing and main- 
taining the high-priests s who are provided with a 
spiritual lord and possessing priestly instruction; 
the listening of his authorities of every kind to 
Auharma^, and the reward of the beneficent good 
works 4 of the high-priesthood, are authority for 
Auharma^; and the reward of the good works of 
the high-priesthood is their relation to the best 
existence. 8. Sixth, about the praise, obeisance, 
and ceremonial * for the creator AuhannagraT; and 
this, too, that further conference with Vohuman • 
arises, and wisdom and advantage 7 are taught by 

1 See Pahl.Yas. XLIV, 4 c. * Ibid. 4 d. » Ibid. 5 a. 

4 Rather doubtful, as the repairer of the MS. has omitted the 
first two Pahlavi letters of kirfako, 'good works,' when writing 
the word on a patch. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XLIV, 6 a, b, d. 

'Ibid. 6 d. T Ibid. 6e, 7 a. 
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him thus : ' Thou shouldst be a supplicant for the 
immortal progress of the soul \ O Zaraturt ! so that 
Auharma^ may be lord of the creatures *, and the 
practice of propitiation by mankind may be that for 
him, also a proportion of the ordering of obeisance 3 .' 
9. About the sovereignty of Auharmas^ 4 — even 
through the reward given at the bridge of judgment 
— which is in his good assemblies 6 , those of the 
restorer of the world, the destroyer of the evil one, 
and the benefiter. 

10. This, too, is said, namely : ' Thou becomest, 
through complete mindfulness, O Spltaman ! a per- 
petual adopter (giriftar) of this ceremonial of mine 6 .' 

11. About Auharmasw? having given power 7 to 
the creatures, the preparation 8 of the power, and the 
contempt 9 for the evil spirit and his appliances ; 
Atiharmazd and the creations gave that contempt 
back to the evil spirit and the primary (kadmon) 
demons who are those produced by the demons. 

12. About the glorification of Zaraturt there is 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLIV, 7 c. 5 Ibid. 7 e. » Ibid. 8 a. 

4 Ibid. 9c. This appears to be the seventh 'perfection' men- 
tioned in § 1. 

' Assuming that hu-hambamihi stands for hu-hanglmfha\ 
just as hanbam is a common variant of hangam. It might also 
mean ' good times,' but it seems to represent the incorrect word 
amSvandih in Pahl. Yas. XLIV, ge, which each of the four MS. 
authorities spells differently. MT4 has hu-dandih which, no 
doubt, stands for an original hu-zandfh, 'good community/ 
a fair translation of Av. haozathwa, and well expressed by ' good 
assemblies.' 

« See Pahl. Yas. XLIV, 10 a. 

7 Ibid. 10 e, in which zako-t ought to be z6r-i according to 
Pt4, Mf4, with which J 2 partly agrees. 

* Assuming that nf v&runo stands for ntv£r</ano. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XLIV, 1 ib. 

T 2 
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this, too, namely : ' Thou art beneficial, thou art 
high-priest and master, and through thee exists the 
religion which is propitious * ; thou art brother and 
companion of all the benefiters, and thus thy friend* 
is Vohuman.' 

1 3. Perfect is the excellence of righteousness. 



Chapter XXXIX. 

Varsttndnsar Nask. 

1. In the sixteenth fargar*/, Kamnama6za 8 , 
about departure to any land whatever *, in renewed 
search of fortune, there is also this, namely : ' Do 
not stay away discontentedly from this thy cere- 
monial and obeisance, O Zaraturt ! through love of 
us, when they do not satisfy thee — neither thy own, 
nor the confederate, nor the companion, nor the serf, 
nor the wicked tyrant 6 — by whom those who are 
demons are wont to be worshipped. 2. And where 
and when thou art far from us, even then do not 
stand aloof from our affairs ; and also when the 
affairs of the worldly existence shall not stand well 
for thee, even then thou shouldst reverence us and 
shouldst pay us homage.' 3. So also this, that the 
wish of the evil spirit is thus : ' Thou shouldst not 
reverence and shouldst not pay homage to the arch- 
angels ; and here 6 the people shall possess neither 
lordship, nor priestly instruction — that is, ruler and 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLI V, 1 1 d. * Ibid. 1 1 e. 

* See Chap. XVI, in; it is here written kamnam/zo in PahlavL 
4 See Pahl. Yas. XLV, 1 a. • Ibid. 1 b, c, d. 

* In this world. 
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high-priest — and their desire is not for perfect right- 
eousness.' 

4. And this, too, is said, namely : ' Of the con- 
tracted * spirituality and deficient wealth 2 , owing to 
the little progress of men who are self-gratifiers, thou 
art aware, O Zaraturt ! thou who art no seeker of 
this — that is, this want of opulence of thine — because 
thou dost not know it 9 ; but I perceive those words 
of complaint of thine, of which I demand an account 
from thee *.' 5. And this, too, namely : ' Thou art 
aware of the gratification of desire 6 by us who are 
archangels, and which we give for the gratification 
that thou bringest forth (zihi^) ; we also give thee 
the liberty which a friend gives to him who is a 
friend*.' 

6. About what occurs in future ages • : the ex- 
perienced (ar van din) who are beneficial through 
teaching and practising wisdom 7 , and the thirst of 
youths is increased by them ; by the assistance 
of complete mindfulness they improve the world of 
righteousness and produce distress for the fiend ; 
and the advantage due to virtue extends to them 8 . 
7. And this, too, that he who is evilly oppressive 
has died off through his own deeds 9 . 8. About 
always opposing villains with as much strength as 
exists, so that he who is a good ruler 10 , whose high- 
priest is the bounteous liturgy (Mansars/end), 
may become predominant " over Wrath. 

9. About the praise of the renovators there is this, 



' Assuming that tak stands for tang. 










» SeePahl.Yas.XLV, 


2 b. • Ibid. 


2 a. 


« 


Ibid. 


2 c. 


• Ibid. 2 d. 


• Ibid. 3 a. 




7 Ibid. 


3c. 




• Ibid. 3 d. 


• Ibid. 4 c. 




10 Ibid. 


4 d. 




11 Ibid. 5 a. 
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too, namely : ' Blessings on good understanding and 
also on Mitf6, whose punishment of sinners they 
shall inflict for this consideration, that he is intelli- 
gent and friendly (mitr6-pan) V 10. And, about 
adjudication as to a kinsman (naff man) of any one 
whatever, there is this, too, namely : ' Through a 
revival of Rashnu, whoever is righteous and also 
whoever is wicked — that is, every one — is to be kept 
for judicial investigation*/ 11. This, too, namely: 
' A kinsman is to be considered as virtuous 3 , by 
whom his own soul is preserved from wickedness *.' 
12. And this, too, namely: 'So thy high-priest is 
he whose own religion is pure 8 .' 

13. About the characteristics of the fiend, the 
broken-down (khas tak6) Manih*,and the destruction 
of the wicked who were listening to him, that which 
came from him who was monarch. 14. And this, 
too, namely : ' The wicked one, who gives my world 
to that which the malicious 7 Aharman has established 
as supremacy (lalaih), is he who is a self-wounding 8 
demon that is set going for the death of the world 
of righteousness which he praises. 15. The cere- 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLV, 5 b. For Mitrd see Bk. VIII, Chap. 
XLIV, 16 n. 

• Ibid. 5 c. For Rashnu see Bk. VIII, Chap. XX, 153 n. 
s Ibid. 5 d. 4 Ibid. 5 e. » Ibid. 7 e. 

• The arch-heretic who was born in a.d. 215-6, first preached 
his doctrines on the coronation day of king Shahpur I (20th March, 
242), and was put to death by order of BahrSm I in a.d. 276-7 
(see Ndldeke's Gesch. der Sas. pp. 47, 412, 415). From the mode 
in which he and his followers are mentioned in §§ 13-16, it would 
seem that the original Pahlavi version of this Nask must have been 
made at a time when this heresy was still fresh in men's memories, 
as it would have been in the first half of the fourth century, when 
Aturpa<W Maraspendan was collecting and revising the sacred books. 

7 See Pahl. Yas. XLV, 8 a. « Ibid. 8 b. 
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monial of righteousness is not such as that he 
praises, O Zaraturt ! the priestly authority of the 
worldly settlements (g£hanan) that he mentions 
thus : " In priestly authority and high-priestship I 
am better (yaplr) and am better suitable ;" and not 
so, O Zaratust ! is that excretion (mutri^n6) 1 he 
stirs up for mankind ; that which he mentions to 
them becomes a perpetual effusion from him, and 
they who stirred up the excretion afterwards think 
it theirs, and that which is a perfect ceremonial of 
the demons occurs. 16. Through the opposing 
arrival of Srdsh 2 , the righteous, the ruler is in vexa- 
tion with that person ; that ruler who is a protection of 
these others through good emanation s — not through 
evil living — and at every time a distresser of the 
wicked *.' 

1 7. About the peculiarity of attracters to the re- 
ligion, and the good works of those attracted e . 
18. About the signs of the last times, which are the 
millenniums of the sons of Zaratust. 

19. This, too, that they cause disturbance (aara- 
m£nd) unto the sovereignty, and they who are Kais 
and Karaps •, those even who are the most evil- 
ruling in the country — who by villanous deeds are 
those who destroy the existence of mankind through 
statements, and destroy their own souls 7 — also 
destroy the material world which, confused by them, 

1 Compare Pahl. Yas. XL VII, io b. 
1 See Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3 n. 

' See Pahl. Yas. XLV, 8 c, d. This last word (hu-zahijnfh) 
ought certainly to be hu-zivijnth, 'good living.' 

* Ibid. 8 e. • Ibid. 10 d, e. 

• Ibid. 1 1 a ; also see Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXV, 13 n. . 
T Ibid, r 1 b, c. 
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is more beloved than righteousness ; even the 
sovereignty is a scanty shelter, among the existences, 
from those whose command is villanous, when they 
produce that which is vicious and deliver their pupils 
(amukhtaganS) to that which is their end (afdum), 
to the fiendish abode '. 

20. And here, too, about the praise of the family 
of the Fryanaks 2 it speaks thus : ' Righteousness 
comes up, O Spltaman ! from the descendants and 
posterity of Turin ; when extracted by the Fryanaks 
it is stated s just as though it were by Turin ; through 
the assistance of complete mindfulness they develope 
the world * of righteousness and produce distress for 
the fiend ; they likewise think about it with Good 
Thought, O Zaraturt ! and thou shouldst bring 
forth (zay£.y) their gratification * from us, who are 
archangels, by words, that is, do thou demand *'/.' 

21. This, too, is said, namely: 'This liberality 
which is for thee is for us who are archangels ; by 
him who shall provide liberality for thee 4 , it is 
provided for us.' 22. About the praise of VLrtasp 
there is this, too, namely : ' Kat-Vistasp 7 has pro- 
pitiated thee, among the existences, by liberal 
giving ; that Vistasp, whose coming forth to thee in 
distress is through the reign of Vohuman, has de- 
veloped the material world of righteousness ; thou 

1 SeePahl.Yas.XLV, ne. 

* A Turtnian family of Maafe-worshippers, of whom Ydirta is 
specially mentioned in the Avesta (see Bk. VIII, Chap. XIII, 18 n) ; 
and it appears from Dd. XC, 3 that Ashem-yahmai-urta of Yt. XIII, 
1 20 was another member of the same family. 

» See Pahl. Yas. XLV, 12 b. 

4 Ibid. 12 c, and compare § 6. 

8 Ibid. 1 2d, e. • Ibid. 13a. 

7 See Bk.VIII, Chaps. XI, 1, XIII, 15. 
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shouldst think of him, the good companion, O Zara- 
turt ! the pure friend who is Kat-Vistasp ' ; such is 
that Kai-Vi^tasp, the active, who, when he praises 
the religion, is attracting fellow-dwellers and converts 
them, that is, he brings them on to the religion V 

23. About attracting the Spltamas to the religion 
there is this, too, namely: 'Thou shouldst speak 
thus to the Spltamas : " Praise righteousness with 
much homage about it mentally ; and a concession 
is to be discriminated by you, as well as whatever is 
no concession ; even for those deeds of yours right- 
eousness is the reward given unto you, that reward 
which is much given by Auhanna2wf s ." ' 24. About 
the place of the four marvels produced by Auhar- 
m&zd in yonder world: there where is the reign of 
Vohuman *, there where is the hospitality of Auhar- 
mazd s , there where religion is along with complete 
mindfulness e , and there where are the souls of the 
liberal 7 . 

25. About advice to Zaraturt as to speech, made 
for mankind, which is proportionate — abandoning 
want of proportion — which is an appropriation of 
liberality with humility and a wise proportion 8 for 
good works. 26. This, too, namely : ' To him who 
gives himself mentally up to thee in discipleship, 
thou also shouldst give up the best which thou hast 
to give of thine own ; and thou shouldst give wealth 
to him who shall give wealth to thee 9 , because so 
thy soul would be perfect, O righteous Zaraturt ! 
when it shall act thus.' 27. This, too : ' Thou 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLV, 13c * Ibid. 1 4 c, d. » Ibid. 1 5 b, c, d. 

4 Ibid. 16 d. • Ibid. 16 e. « Ibid. 16 c. 

7 Ibid. 16 a. ' Ibid. 1 7 a, b, c, e. * Ibid. 18 a, b, c. 
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shouldst select this religion of mine with wisdom and 
also with thought V 28. This, too, that as to him 
who has to act with the freedom from effort (ap£si- 
tunaglh) of righteousness 2 and owing to it, for the 
good works done by him the gift is good. 29. This, 
too, that whoever seeks by good works, and seeks 
good works by innocence, obtains freedom from 
harm (a-naslh) ; and whoever is liberal to the 
sacred beings 8 is free from destruction (a-nasln isn6), 
owing to the liberality of the sacred beings. 30. A nd 
this, too, namely : ' These are the rewards I am 
aware of 4 , which have been, which still are, and 
which ever will be.' 

31. Perfect excellence is righteousness. 



Chapter XL. 
Varstmdnsar Nask. 



1. The seventeenth fargan/, Spe#ta-mainyu 8 , is 
about this, that Auharmas*/ produced the creatures 
through wisdom, and maintains them in truth. 2. 
This, too, that the best thing " for every one is 
thought in a high-priest who is the tongue of a 
spiritual lord 7 ; in a high-priest, who has to maintain 
thought, no appliances of the body are to lie unto 
the spiritual lord on account of affection for the 

1 SeePahl.Yas. XLV,i8e. 

' Ibid. 19 a. All but the last syllable of ap&situnagih is 
written by the repairer of the MS. on one of his patches, but the 
word is a strange equivalent for Av. haithim. 

* Ibid. 19 d. 4 Ibid. 19 c 

• See Chap. XVII, 1 nj it is here written s^end-mato in Pahlavi, 
and is called the 18th fargar</ by mistake. 

« See Pahl. Yas. XLVI, 2 a. T Ibid. 2 b. 
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worldly existence. 3. Also that the spiritual lord is 
always true ; of the tongue — when he (the priest) 
speaks falsehood with the tongue — are those words 
which he does not believe through the spiritual 
lord, and it is owing to this, too, when, of all the 
body, the tongue first dies. 4. ' I say unto thee, O 
Spltaman ! that thou shouldst speak with the tongue 
just as thou thinkest with the mind, and thou 
shouldst accomplish work with both hands in com- 
plete mindfulness V 5. And this, too, that he who 
shall act thus is sagacious, and he is the father . of 
righteousness through wisdom 2 ; and whoever would 
do that which has happened, thoroughly observes it 
on account of that which has not happened. 6. Also 
this, that in the person of him who shall do that 
which he understands, and asks again about that 
which he does not understand, the propitious spirit 
of wisdom is lodging. 

7. About cattle being produced for the assistance 
of mankind, and the pastures of pleasure for the 
assistance of catde 8 . 8. This, too, that the arch- 
angels injure the evil demon and wicked people, but 
they do not injure righteous people 4 and the sage. 

9. This, too, is said, namely : ' In scanty opulence 
do not murmur (a/ mang) owing to good works 6 , 
and thus in great opulence much good work arises.' 

10. This, too, that beneficence gives all to the good, 
and it is no further the villain whom the sacred 
beings maintain '. 

11. About the tongue of a true speaker being 
given for the satisfying (vi^ari-mS) of disputants, 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XL VI, 2 c. * Ibid. 2 d. » Ibid. 3 c. 

4 Ibid. 4 a, b. • Ibid. 4 c. • Ibid. 5 b, c. 
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and for declaring who is acquitted or incriminated ; 
and the ordeal that is a demonstrator, to acquit or 
convict, which he whose tongue is truthful has 
accepted — and it shall make his statement current — 
has developed its jurisdiction in the world, and 
diminished distress. 12. And this, too, is said, that 
he gives out fire for disputes, so that it may make 
manifest the acquitted and incriminated, when he in 
whom are his immense complete mindfulness, and 
also righteousness, is guardian of the ordeal ; and, 
when many inspect it, that which is the ritual of the 
ordeal believes them wicked \ 

1 3. Perfect is the excellence of righteousness. 



Chapter XLI. 
Varslm&nsar Nask. 



1. The eighteenth fargan/, Y£zi 2 , is about the 
existence of certain and doubtful evidence and in- 
dication as to the future existence 8 arising. 2. About 
the great dignity of the spirit of good works, and 
that also of the person doing good works through 
the lodgment of that spirit in him. 3. This, too, 
that they praise, recount, and practise the religion 
of Ma^aia-worship at the time of the renovation of 
the universe, that of which the demons through 
deceitfulness, and then also wicked mankind deceived 
by those who are demons, have said that it does not 
occur 4 . 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLVI, 6 b, c, d. 

* See Chap. XVIII, in; it is here called the 19th fargar</ by 
mistake in the MS. 
' See Pahl. Yas. XLVII, 1 a. * Ibid. 1 b. 
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4. About the triumph of the sacred beings over 
the demons at the end of various periods. 5. First, 
that which occurs when, on account of the preserva- 
tion of mankind from hell, they praise the religion 
of Mastffa-worship ; and that which occurs when 
Zarat&rt the Spttaman, whose guardian spirit is 
reverenced, came to the obedient king Kal-Vistasp 1 . 
6. Second, when the power and triumph of renewed 
sovereignty are again connected with the religion, 
and mankind, on that account, return to the good 
religion ; and this occurs on the near approach of 
Aushedfar 2 , son of Zaratust, when the righteous 
Altrag-miyan 3 arrives. 7. Third, when mankind 
contentedly praise the religion of the Maz<afe-wor- 
shippers, and this occurs as Aushedar-mah 4 , son of 
Zaraturt, arrives. 8. And fourth, that which occurs 
when every one shall practise the religion of Masaa- 
worship with eagerness; at that time arrives the 
beneficial and triumphant producer of the renova- 
tion, Sdshans 8 , son of Zaraturt; and this becomes 
the consummation (sar-hdmdndth) and supreme 
triumph of the sacred beings. 

9. About enquiring of him who is acquainted 
with religion and a wise priest concerning the reli- 
gion, and hearing of it from him 6 ; also well under- 
standing it through wisdom. 10. About abstaining 



• See Bk. VIII, Chaps. XI, 1, XIII, 15. 

• See Bk. VIII, Chap. XIV, 12. 

3 A title of P6shy6tanu, son of king Vixtlsp, who remains im- 
mortal as chief high-priest of Kangdea, whence he is expected to 
come to restore the religious rites in Ir&n and the rest of the world 
(see Bd. XXIX, 5, Byt. Ill, 25-32, 36-38, 41, 42, 51, 52). 

4 See Bk. VIII, Chap. XIV, 13. • Ibid. 1 4. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XLVII, 3 a, b. 
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from the secret proceedings (nihan-hdmdndth) of 
a deceitful and seductive apostate 1 . n. This, too, 
is said, namely : ' Thou shouldst also not fall into 
the downcast imprisonment (nikun alaklh) through 
the teaching they deceive, where they thus mislead 
thee to the downcast imprisonment which is hell.' 

1 2. About mankind attaining to the wisdom of an 
angel (ye'datd dandglh) 2 through the grades of 
intellect, ability, and religion. 1 3. This, too, is said, 
namely: '// is for that way when mankind cause 
the disturbance (.yiklindnd) of that which is a vile 
religion for want of a way, when even this is pro- 
duced from among the creatures, in which is the 
opening of a passage/^* mankind to him, where the 
evil spirit is. dwelling and making thee surrender, and 
on account of the stupefying Ak6mandV 14. This, 
too, that, through the sovereignty of sagacity, every 
one at last arrives at that way. 1 5. And this, too, 
that by him, who shall persistently perform good 
works or sin with fearlessness, it is to be hereupon 
considered that his performance is mindful 4 , and 
that the best thing for mankind, after birth, is puri- 
fication from sin *. 

16. This, too, that the food and maintenance of 
the priests depend upon the husbandmen •. 1 7. This, 
too, that coveted is now the pleasure and strength 
of mankind due to the cattle of Khurdaaf and 

' SeePahl.Yas. XLVII, 3 c. 

* The use of 6 for a sometimes occurs in MSS. from Iran. The 
word can also be read shavandagth, ' existence,' but this mean- 
ing is less likely. 

» See Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3 a 

* See Pahl. Yas. XLVII, 4 c. • Ibid. 5 c. 

* Ibid. 5 d. 
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Ambrdad 1 , 18. About the oppressiveness of Wrath 
and Envy, and the destruction of both through 
complete mindfulness and possession of Good 
Thought 2 . 19. And this is said, namely : ' I made 
the religion of righteousness a combining desire 
(vdyak-i ham-dahi.yn6 3 ), and all mankind's own 
selves are to be forced into that desire ; also its in- 
voluntary seeking of immortality is the reign of the 
will of all mankind, and advantage always arises 
from it V 20. This, too, that the care of cattle is 
reverence of Auharma^ 5 . 

21. About the progress 6 of righteousness there is 
this, too, that that greatness c is generated therefrom, 
and its seekers — who are human beings — have de- 
manded the supreme predominance in the best 
existence. 22. About the praise of the period of 
the renovation of the universe there is this, too, that, 
at that time, those who are doubtful about it are all 
disclosed to publicity 7 ; also the last reward and 
bridge judgment of the worthy. 23. About the 
lawfulness of that which occurs through the destruc- 
tion by Vohtiman 8 , who is himself the spiritual lord 
of the arrangement, there is this, too, that the wicked, 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLVII, 6 a, b; also Chap. XIX, 1. 

* Ibid. 7 a, b. 

' Ibid. 7 c, where, however, this last word can be read as ami - 
nuno, ' unalarming ' (asahamfnuno in Pt4, Mf.4), and the cor- 
responding word in Pahl, Yas. XXXIV, 10b can be read asamijno, 
1 intrepid ;' but, as these meanings are difficult to reconcile with 
those of the original Av. hithacr, hit ham, it seems more probable 
that the first syllables asam or asaham, should be read hisam or 
hisam, a mere transcript of Av. hitham. 

* Ibid. 8 a. % ' Ibid. 8 b. 

* Perhaps these two words, rubakfh, 'progress,' and rabSfh, 
' greatness,' should be alike, but it is doubtful which is correct. 

T See Pahl. Yas. XLVII, 9 b. • Ibid. 9 c. 
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at that time, become aware of their own wickedness, 
when their bodies are dissipated. 24. About the 
destruction of the good works of the wicked, also 
that of their own souls, that of their spiritual exist- 
ences, and that of their material bodies 1 . 25. And 
this, too, that at the time of the renovation of the 
universe occurs the approach of the wisdom of our 
sovereignty to that of the best of mankind, and that 
glory is put on by it through which the destruction 
of the bad and the development of the good arise ; 
also the sagacity which exists in Vohuman extends 
to those who are its friends 2 . 

26. This, too, that there are those who are ex- 
tenders of the days, and they are beneficial in the 
country 8 ; and their custom, where they have arisen, 
is an opponent of him who is a wrathful person 4 . 
27. And this, too, that they shall thereupon excite 
(lala vadldunand) a brother and sister with 
mutual desire, so that they shall form a next-of-kin 
marriage with unanimity; and before midday they 
generate a sublime radiance, centred in the face, and 
trembling passion 6 , and they make the radiance grow 
up, openly manifest, to an altitude of the height of 
three spears of the length of three reeds each*; and 

1 SeePahl.Yas. XLVII.uc. 

1 Ibid. 1 id. * Ibid. 12 a. * Ibid. 12 d. 

8 Reading as follows : — lala zerkhund rdshand pavan mfyan r6d 
buland navendako khros, but some of the words can be read 
otherwise, as in S. B. E., vol. xviii, p. 395, or with further variations ; 
and it is doubtful if the verb is to be construed with the words 
that follow it, contrary to the usual Pahlavi rule, as there is 
no other trace of Avesta construction in this section. Neither the 
Avesta, nor the Pahlavi, version of thi* chapter of the GSthas 
makes any allusion to the subjects mentioned in §§ 27, 28. 

* It appears from Dd. XLIII, 5 that this total of nine reeds 
would be about forty-eight human feet of fourteen finger-breadths 
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after midday they have learnt expulsion (ranakih) *, 
and shall remove the fiend who was before a de- 
stroyer. 28. About those who girdle themselves 
where they shall perform their proper duty, and are 
thus all-beneficent for being seen. 

29. Perfect is the excellence of righteousness. 



Chapter XLI I. 
Varsimdnsar Nask. 



1. The nineteenth fargaraf, Ad ma-yava 2 , is 
about the protection by a protector for the protection 
of the distressed ones of the renovation of the uni- 
verse*. 2. About the impossibility of convincing 
those who have not attained to the fundamental 
reason (bun k'\m) of belief, before making them 
comprehensibly reliant upon the existence of the 
creator, which is the fundamental reason of belief. 

3. A.bout the grievous suffering (vimarih) of the 
religion owing to him who is a wicked judge, whose 
effusions (r#2!afano) on the judgment seat are inju- 
dicious, malevolent, and enemies, of wisdom ; also 
his wounding is owing to truth *, and his annoyance 
owing to the truthful, and the evil spirit is lodging 
in him ; likewise the advantage to the religion and 
the great reward of just judges, and the introduction 



(see Farh. Oim, p. 41, 1. 1), or 10 J inches, each; so that the 
height here mentioned would be about forty-two English feet. 
' The capability of expelling fiends. 

* See Chap. XIX, in; it is here written arf-mSg-yuv in 
Pahlavi. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XLVIII, 1 a. * Ibid. 2 a, b. 

[37] U 
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(madam-bari^nth) of a desire for leadership in 
virtuousness 1 . 4. About separation from the friend- 
ship of a wicked, ill-judging, unintelligent, and idle 
person, in whom wrath and envy are coiled up (avar- 
piko) 2 . 5. About the good government of securers 
of their own necks (iavarman) from viciousness, 
and the bad government of those repeatedly culpable 
(lakhvar-ahugin) owing to viciousness. 6. And 
this, too, that the wicked themselves are wicked to 
their own and make them fit for hell, even as to 
those who 3 are precious to them and more beloved 
than righteousness ; and their reign, too, is a scanty 
protection (ga-yukS srayi^nS). 

7. About the praise of Zaratu^t there is this, too, 
namely : ' Thy sweetness and mildness are shown to 
the worldly existences, thy leadership of the religion 
is through Vohuman, and thou art well conversant 
with righteousness *.' 8. About the praise of Fra- 
sh6^tar's ardour in the leadership of good works, in 
virtuousness 6 , listening to instruction, and truthful 
speaking, and in pasturing (fshegih), cultivating 
the world, achieving benefit (s(W6 tashidfarih), and 
not giving leadership to villains*. 9. About the 
praise also of the energy and high-priestship of 
£amasp T . 10. About the protection of the good 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XLVIII, 3 b, c. s Ibid. 4 a. 

8 Assuming that a mat stands for mun, their Iranian equivalents 
being much alike. 

* See Pahl. Yas. XLVIII, 5 a, b, c. 

6 Ibid. 8 a, b, c and Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXVIII, 68 n. 

• Ibid. 9 a, b, in which Pt4, Mf4 have tashtrfar instead of the 
khvSstir of K5, J2 ; regarding fshegth (=Av. fsh«ng'hy6) 
see Bk.VIII, Chap. XXII, 6n. 

7 Ibid. 9 d and Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXVIII, 68 n. 
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creations by Vohuman, and that, too, of the souls of 
the righteous by Spendarma*/ also 1 . 

11. About the punishment of the wicked ruler 
who is seizing anything unlawfully in his realm. 
12. Also about the grievous punishment of the 
wicked, evil- thinking, evil -speaking, evil-doing, 
heretical (du$-d6n6), evil ruler in hell*. 13. About 
the reply of the archangels to Zaratujt, as to the re- 
ward begged by him, to make him satisfied about it s . 

14. It is righteousness that is perfect excellence. 



Chapter XLIII. 
Varstntdnsar Nask. 



1. The twentieth fargan/, Kaaf-m6i-urva 4 , is 
about anything whatever being begged as provision 
for the soul 6 , and as to the speaking of Shatraver 6 
to Zaratust thus : ' Thou shouldst think thus, O 
Spttaman ! that Auharmasaf assists thee.' 2. This, 
too, is said, that the creatures of Auha^ma^ live 
through Khurdaaf T , are immortal through Amurdaaf 7 , 
possess complete mindfulness of Auharma^ through 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLVIII, 10 a, b, c and Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 311. 

1 Ibid. 1 1 a, b. 

' Ibid. 12 b, d. In Pt4, Mf.4, § b is as follows : ' Mfin Zaratflj/8 
Jigfln lak Vohflman;' being correctly limited according to the 
Avesta text. 

4 See Chap. XX, in; it is here written ka</-m6g-ravako in 
Pahlavl. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XLIX, ia. 

* An archangel who is a personification of the Avesta phrase 
khshathra-vairya, ' desirable dominion.' 

7 For these three archangels see Chaps. XII, 25 n, XIX, 1 n, 
and Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3. 

U 2 
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Spendarmaaf 1 , and possess him as ruler through Sha- 
traver. 

3. About wealth being begged owing to virtuous- 
ness there is this, too, that, to him who, owing to 
virtuousness, begs that which is not allowed to him 
owing to the oppressiveness of the vile, or on account 
of some other opposition, they then give essentially 
that reward, in the spiritual existence which is greater 
and better than that wealth. 4. About the cattle 
suitable for that warrior who possesses virtuous 
habits and strength 2 , through the assistance of the 
will of the sacred beings and for the benefit of Iran 
and the defeat of the diminishing foreign force 
(kastarth-i an-Airan6). 

5. About the seizure s of mankind for the advance- 
ment of the admonition and command of the sacred 
beings, so far as force is an assistant to them in 
knowledge due to the sacred beings*; and their 
appropriation of the best existence through the 
advancement of that admonition and command. 
6. About the assistance of the righteous, on the 
passage to the best existence, by the spirit of the 
wisdom of sovereignty, liberality, and truth, Aharte- 
vang 6 and the angel H6m 6 . 

7. About the reason of the three steps walked 
forward by the Z6ti from the place of the Zdti, while 
uttering the Avesta (««'istak6-g6bi sntha), after the 

1 See note 7, preceding page. 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLIX, 3 a, c. ' Ibid. 7 d. 

4 This proviso implies some faint perception of the absurdity of 
trying to assist almighty beings by human force. 

8 See Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3 n. 

• A personification of the Av. Haoma plant, an infusion of the 
dried twigs of which is used in the religious ceremonial. Yas. IX 
and X are devoted to his praise. 
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end of the ritual for the fire, on delivering (parva- 
zisno) the offering of holy-water to the water 1 , being 
the leading up of the archangels, always at the end 
of an assembly of conference with Zaratfirt, by three 
steps from the earth to the sun station, through the 
places ^good thoughts, good words, and good deeds 2 . 
8. Advice to Zarattot also as to the nature of the 
archangels ; likewise a reminder to worship on their 

1 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLIX, 8 a. This refers to the proceedings of 
the chief officiating priest in the ceremonial, after the conclusion of 
the Atar Nyayif (Yas. LXII) and just before the beginning of the 
Aban Nyayw (Yas. LXV), during the recital of Yas. LXIV which 
chiefly consists of a repetition of §§ 6-1 1 of this Gathic ha (Yas. 
L=XLIX of the Pahlavi version). These proceedings are detailed 
in the rubrics, partially in J2 and more fully in Pt4, MI4, as 
follows: — After reciting Av. Yas. L, 7 d 'the Barsdm (A v. b ares- 
man, see Bk. VIII, Chap. XLIV, 65 n) is to be taken up from 
the Mah-ru,' or crescent-topped Barsdm-stand, 'and one step is 
to be set forth in the direction of the Frabanfar ' (the imaginary 
assistant priest whose station is near the north-east corner of the 
ceremonial area, or to the left of the Z6ti, see Chap. XXXIII, 5 n), 
' at this place of taking up the Barsdm from the Barsdm-stand, 
and of going on to the position of the Frabardar, a beginning of 
Yas. L, 8 a is to be made in walking towards the beginning of the 
fire place, until Yas. L, 11 d is to be uttered,' in the following 
manner: — After 'marf vau one step is to be set forth, and 
homage to be offered to the holy-water; ' after ' padaij one step, 
and homage to be offered to the holy-water ; ' after ' y a f rasruta 
faayau one step is to be set forth, and he is to go on to the 
position of the Aban?' (the imaginary assistant priest whose 
station is near the south-east corner, so that the progress of the 
Z6ti towards the fire is along the left-hand side of the ceremonial 
area), and, after reciting the rest of the Gathic text to the end of 
Yas. L, 1 1 d, ' homage is to be offered to the fire, and he is to go 
away to the position of the Zdti.' 

* The three lower grades of heaven, intermediate between the 
earth and the best existence or supreme heaven (Garo</man), and 
situated in the stations of the stars, moon, and sun, respectively (see 
AV. VII-X, Mkh. VII, 9-12). 
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account after separation from the sight of them. 
9. And this, too, is said, that there arises therefrom 
a conception (ham-giriftdrih), by him whose dis- 
position and character are sagacious \ also as to the 
adaptation of his own deeds to that nature of his. 10. 
And about the good affinity of Zaraturt, even for 
abundance of good works, there is this, too, namely : 
' So, for all those deeds which thou hast to accomplish, 
and which are also accomplished, there is reward for 
thee through their righteousness, O Zaraturt ! ' 

1 1. And about the advice to Zaratust there is this, 
too, namely : ' Thou hast to become reverent to them 2 , 
so that mankind may become reverent to thee.' 
12. About considering the time of the days and 
nights as all for good accumulation in good works 
there is this, too, that whoever is diligent and always 
doing good works, and that whoever shall perform 
as many good works as is possible for him, is given 
as much reward 3 as is his desire. 

13. It is righteousness that is perfect excellence. 



Chapter XL1V. 
Varstmdnsar Nask. 



1. In the twenty-first fargan/, Vohu-khshath- 
rem *, it is said by Auharmazaf thus : ' I produced, 
O Zaratu-rt ! the desire for a good ruler 6 ; ' and 
this, too, is said, that, when there is a desire for a 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLIX, 9 d. * Ibid. 10 d. 

» Ibid. 1 id. 

4 See Chap. XXI, in; it is here written vohu-khshatar in 
Pahlavi, and is called the 22nd fargars? by mistake. 

5 See Pahl. Yas. L, 1 a. 
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good ruler suitable for a share of the world, whoever 
is suitable for a share of the world [is a development 
of that character also, owing to the share which is 
given him, and by him who is himself also develop- 
ing the character, by giving him a share] 1 , giving 
the share is producing a helper (vi^l^ar), production 
of a helper is a perfect action 2 , and superiority of 
action is owing to thought and speech. 

2. About the place where the best wealth is the 
produce of water, earth, and plants ; also its best 
supplication is lamentation for the religion, and the 
sovereignty is liberality. 3. About favours being 
begged from the sacred beings, even with words 
controverting the response of the sacred beings; 
the favours for the worthy are to be contended for 
worthily. 4. About the connection of the power of 
intelligent remembrance and wise discrimination, 
one with the other. 5. About the attraction of the 
mercy of the spirit and leadership 8 , together, into 
the supreme heaven (gar dayman 6), for observation 
regarding the good creatures. 

6. About the begging and teaching of that intelli- 
gence which is with the increase of good works ; 
also the imperceptible acquirement * of wealth occurs 
thereby. 7. This, too, that whoever gives himself 
up, with humility and reverence, to him who is a 
high-priest of the true religion, is proficient (far'- 
2anakl-att6) in the religion 6 ; and the benefit pro- 
duced by him, for him who is good, is the liberality 

1 The passage in brackets was at first omitted in the MS. by 
mistake, and subsequently interlined and written in the margin 
with a different ink. 

* SeePahLYas. L, 1 c. 

5 Ibid. 4 a. * Ibid. 5 a. * Ibid. 5 c. 
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which is provided for the sacred beings \ 8. About 
Atiharmazd having created water, plants, animals 2 , 
and the law of the primitive religion for the nourish- 
ment, arrangement, and succession of the creatures. 
9. About the comfort of the spirit of the liturgy of 
the religion when he who is a man of credible 
wisdom and superior disposition utters it s . 

10. This, too, that the wicked one who does not 
believe the deception that he teaches to others, 
which is his through his own spiritual lord, yet, 
when he teaches multitudes (kabedan), is con- 
vinced by it, attains — as the end of that teaching — 
eminence (pat/gahfh) for bare-faced deceit (barah- 
nak5 frad^plh), public falsehood, and disjointed 
belief. 

11. And about mankind being bodily prepared 
also for the future existence by fire and melted 
ore 4 ; in the worldly existence the acquitted and 
incriminated, as regards the law, have become 
thereby manifest 6 , and, in the future existence, 
the torment of the wicked and the gratification of 
the righteous 9 . 1 2. About Vohuman and Ashava- 
hist being invoked 7 for assistance also in danger 
from the wicked, and about appropriating the best 
existence through righteousness alone. 13. And 
this, too, that a happy coming of men to the supreme 
heaven exists for the righteous, but no * coming of 
any one from the wicked. 



1 See Pahl. Yas. L, 6 a. * Ibid. 7 a. 

* Ibid. 8 c; nSvagtSr is written by mistake for nfivagtar, 
' superior,' in the MS. 

4 Ibid. 9 b and Chap. XXXII, 25. • Ibid. 9 a. 

6 Ibid. 9 c. 7 Ibid. 10 c. 

* Assuming that rai stands for la\ 
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14. About the enmity of the Kai 1 sodomite 
(va£p6) 2 Akht, the heretic of the dark existence 3 , 
to Zaratuit; and the causing of disturbance (rikli- 
nla?an6), by him and the wicked of similar kinds to 
him, among those who follow Zaratu^t is extreme, 
and the primeval hellish existence is for them*. 
15. About the closing of the abode of the Kat and 
Karap from virtuousness s ; and this, too, that they 
do not develope the worldly existences, nor attend 
to the spirit, but they contract the world and dissi- 
pate the spirit •. 

16. About the worthiness of the sovereignty of 
Kat-Virtasp 7 , on account of great ability and activity, 
apart even from superintending. 17. About the 
praise of Frash6.rtar 8 for his having given Hv6b6 9 
in marriage to Zaratust, the praise of Hv6b5 for 
her complete reverence of Zaratfot, and admonition 
to Zaraturt as to making Hv6b6 privileged for the 
post of house-mistress 10 . 18. About the praise of 
G&masp 11 for begging fortune and for wisdom in 
appropriating the excellence of the primitive right- 
eousness ; also his affection for the sovereignty and 
for the recitation of revelation, in which there is 
assistance of ZaratUrt through command of Vohu- 

1 See Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXV, 13 n. 

• See Pahl. Yas. L, 12 a. 

' Akhtyd dusdau temanguhau of Yt. V, 82; the wizard 
Akht of the tale of Ydxt-t FryamS. 

4 See Pahl. Yas. L, 14 c. » Ibid. 14 a. 

• Ibid. 14 b. 7 Ibid. 16 a and Bk. VIII, Chap. XI, 1. 
» Ibid. 17 a and Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXVIII, 68. 

• Ibid. 17 b. Av. Hvdvi of Yt. XIII, 139, XVI, 15 ; she was 
daughter of Frashdrtar and wife of Zarat&rt. 

,e Ibid. 17 c. 

u Ibid. 18 a and Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXVIII, 68. 
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man 1 . 19. About the praise of Matofok-mah * for 
his accepting and exercising — and on account of his 
exercising — the upholding and propagation of the 
religion ; also the yelling, united assault, evil food, 
and other affliction owing to the wicked in the 
earlier half of the night, which is that which Zara- 
tust had, for a like reason, to bear ; and the reciting 
of the law of Auharmasr^ 3 , for the joy of the sacred 
beings, and his appropriation of the best existence. 

20. About the abounding of Zaraturt in complete 
mindfulness of the origin of learning, and its de- 
velopment by him 4 ; both the object and the ad- 
vantage of knowledge — which is the reigning of 
Vohuman in the body — being the means of develop- 
ing the world in righteousness 6 . 21. About the 
perfection of the ceremonial* and obeisance of 
Zaratujt, and the superiority 7 of his recompense 8 ; 
also advice to him as to worshipping Auharmastf? 
pre-eminently, and the primeval angels by their 
own names 9 according to their greatness. 

22. It is the excellence ^righteousness that is 
perfect. 

Chapter XLV. 
Varstmdnsar Nask. 
1. The twenty-second fargantf, Vahi.yt6i.rti 10 , is 
about the perfection of the prayers 11 of the good 
religion, and information thereon. 

1 See Pahl. Yas. L, 18 b. 

* Ibid. 19 a and Chap. XXIV, 1. « Ibid. 19 c. 

4 Ibid. 21 a. " Ibid. 21b. * Ibid. 22 a. 

7 Assuming that asartih stands for anartarih. 

» See Pahl. Yas. L, 22 b. • Ibid. 22 c. 

10 See Chap. XXII, 1 n. ll See Pahl. Yas. LII, 1 a. 
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2. About the glory of a family of some houses 
that has come to the Spltamas \ even before the 
coming of Zaraturt; the knowledge and habit of 
organization and priestly authority of those arising 
from that family ; the existence therein of houses, 
villages, communities, and districts; its attracting 
and exalting mankind, from vice to virtue, by pro- 
priety of words and actions ; and it convinces those 
of the world even till the arrival of the good reli- 
gion. 3. And this, too, that the existence of Kal- 
Vistasp — that desire of Zaratfot 2 — and <?/"Frash6rtar 
of the Hv6bas 3 , is owing to it. 

4. About the praise of P6ru£ast 4 , daughter of 
Zaratfot, for loving the good religion with wisdom 
and acting by the advice of the religion, having 
given herszM contentedly in womanly service (za- 
noih) to Zaratust 6 ; her complete accomplishment 



1 The family from which Zarattat, MaMok-mah, and PdruiSst 
were descended. Its name originated with Spitima, an ancestor of 
Zarattat nine generations back. Compare Chap. XXXIX, 23. 

2 Perhaps we ought to read ' the Spitama Zaratujt,' substituting 
Spitdmak for kamak, ' desire,' which latter word is written on 
a patch by the repairer of the MS. who must have found the 
original word defective. See Pahl. Yas. LII, 2 c. 

» See Chap. XXI, 24. 

* See Pahl. Yas. LII, 3 a. Av. Pouru^ista who became the 
wife of Gamasp, prime minister of king Vut&sp. 

6 Ibid. 4a. It seems unlikely that zan&th means 'marriage' 
here (the term being applied to her relation both to Zaratuft and 
G&m&sp), unless we were to suppose that she married G&m&sp 
after her father's death, which the phrase akhar min Zaratuxt, 
'after Zaratujt,' might possibly imply. And if zan&th means 
merely 'womanly service' here, its Zvdrw equivalent n6smanfh, 
applied to the seven sisters of Axdk ViraT in AV. II, 10, may also 
not imply marriage, which is a view already suggested in S. B. E., 
vol. xviii, p. 398 n. 
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of duty and reverence for him, and, after Zaratust, 
her also performing womanly service (zanlh) and 
reverence for (Jamasp 1 ; likewise her great reward 
from Auha^ma^ for religiousness and self-devotion 
(khv£.?ih) to the sacred beings. 5. About the 
praise of Hutds 2 for the arising of the progress of 
the MasaJa-worshipping religion through her, by the 
growth of righteousness and smiting of the primeval 
fiend; also the good works and advantage which 
have arisen in the world from her great possessions, 
and her equal praise and grand position here and in 
yonder world. 

6. About the characteristics of those who are 
preparing the end of time and arranging its period 
there is this, too, namely : ' They are a manifesta- 
tion of those, O Spttaman Zaratu^t ! who shall cause 
this renovation in the existences ; they are ob- 
servant, little afflictive in tormenting, and fully 
mindful, so that, when milk reaches them, they 
thoroughly digest it; they have no fear and ac- 
coutrements (afzar), nor yet do they mention false 
and irreverent (anastS) statements concerning those 
who are righteous through imploring righteousness.' 
7. About the characteristics of those disturbing the 
end of time and opposing its period there is this, 
too, namely : ' They are a manifestation of those, 
O Spttaman Zaratust ! who are destroying the ex- 
istences 3 ; they are swiftly remedied, that is, they 
become very quickly devoured (khai^o) and are in 



1 See Pahl. Yas. LII, 4 b. 

• Ibid. 5 a. Av. Hutaosa, the wife of king Vwt&sp, see Yt. IX, 
*6, XV, 35. 
' See Pahl. Yas. LII, 6 e. 
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the torment of the vicious and grievous abode ; they 
are not fully mindful, so that it is not possible for 
them to digest milk, their fear is inevitable (a£ar), 
and they mention even false and irreverent state- 
ments concerning those who are righteous through 
imploring righteousness. 

8. About the craving for the fiend, the assistance 
of the fiend, and the gratification of the fiend by him 
who is an apostle of the demons, and his rendering 
the creatures of Abharmazd helpless * even through 
the want of progress (anasa£isn6) which they 
lament; also the confusion owing to his speaking 
deceitfully in the world, and the connection with 
him of an awful and swift death 2 , and the most 
grievous and hellish punishment. 9. About that 
wicked follower and assistant of theirs in defeating 
righteousness, and also in destroying the greater 
religiousness (fr£h-d£n6ih) of the world and making 
the soul wicked in the end. 

10. About the occurrence of the dissipation of 
the glory of him who is a well-ruling man, and the 
pacification (asu</ano) of the creatures of the world 
by the sacred beings, it says this, too, namely : 
'The persuader to evil 8 and the organizer of dis- 
tress (veshi.m6) — where they shall make pain and 
distress current in the world — are the weakener 
(nerefstniafar) and corrupter (ilayl^ar) for the 



1 Or it may be ' maintaining the affliction of the creatures,' if we 
read tfz&rdirf h instead of a£&rg&rih. 

* SeePahl.Yas. LII, 8 d. 

' Ibid. 9a. B has avShth v8renakfnt<fdr, but avShih, 'want 
of goodness,' ought to be duxth, 'evil,' which it resembles even 
more in appearance than in meaning, in Pahlavi letters. 
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righteous ; it is the ruler that is righteous who smites 
them and opposes them — that is, restrains them 
from sin — and causes hatred for them through his 
will * ; that, O Auha^maarrf! is this dominion of thine 
by which you give benefits (v eh! gin 8) to him who 
is justly living and poor V 

ii. It is perfect excellence that is righteousness. 



Chapter XLVI. 
Varstmdnsar Nask. 



i. The twenty-third fargan/, Airyaman 8 , is the 
Airman supplication * : — ' That is the greatest, I tell 
thee, O Spitaman ! of the pure sayings of every 
kind, in so much Avesta lore, this is the best, be- 
cause it is given forth by him who is a very eminent 
producer (madam-kartar) of sayings of every kind. 
2. Which Airman supplication they should recite 
who are beneficial*, and the benefiter 6 , through 
the recital of it aloud, O Spitaman ! becomes pre- 
dominant. 3. The evil spirit, who is heretical (du^- 
d£n6), O Zaratust! with his own creatures, O Spi- 
taman ! becomes buried in the earth ; the evil spirit 
is among those buried in the earth — who are the 
demons — where their bodily form (kalpuafo) is com- 

1 See Pahl. Yas. LII, 9 c. 

* Ibid. 9 d. Compare Chap. XL VII, 17. 

* See Chap. XXIII, in; it is here written Aireman5 in 
Pahlavi. 

* See Pahl. Yas. LIII, 1 and Bk. VIII, Chap. XLIV, 81. 

" Pahl. su</-h6mdnd=Av. saoshyas, referring to the future 
restorer of religion to the world, just before the renovation of the 
universe. 
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pletely shattered. 4. And up the dead are arrayed 
by it ; through its assistance they give life back 
unto the body, and the embodied life they then pos- 
sess is such that they do not die.' 

5. It is perfect is the excellence of righteousness ; 
it is perfect excellence that is righteousness. 



Chapter XLVII. 
Bako Nask. 



1. Propitiation for the creator Auharma^ and all 
angels. 

2. The first of the twenty-two farganafe of the 
Bako 1 is the Ahunavair 2 of the Bakan 3 , about 
the production by Auhanna^, before every creation 
apart from the archangel *, and on the solicitation of 



1 The third of the Nasks and fourth of the Gathic division (see 
Bk. VIII, Chap. I, 9, 12). It is an analytical commentary upon 
the Gathas and the texts associated with them in the two preceding 
Nasks, devoting a separate fargarrf to each ha, and selecting very 
short phrases, or portions (A v. bagha), for explanation and 
comment ; so short that it is usually difficult to identify them in 
their Pahlavi disguise. The first three fargan/s are still extant in 
Yas. XIX-XXI, and a translation of their Pahlavi versions will be 
found in the Nask Fragments at the end of this volume; but 
whether the Pahlavi versions, consulted by the writer of the 
Dinkartf, were identical with those in the present Yasna is un- 
certain. 

8 The name of the Yath£-ahu-vairyd formula (see Bk. VIII, 
Chap. I, 7). This farganf is still extant in Yas. XIX. 

8 That is, ' of the apportionments,' or ' of those analyzed.' 

4 Possibly the archangel Vohuman, the first of the creatures, 
may be meant ; although the Bundahij places his creation after the 
recitation of the Ahunavair (see Bd. I, 21-23). That it was 
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the archangel, of the form of words (rastakS mi- 
/aya) which is the innermost and most comprehen- 
sive encompassment (parvand) and best-congre- 
gated embodiment (v£h-ramaktum kerp6) of the 
intelligent omniscience of the religion \ 

3. The divisions of this germ of germs, and the 
origin of the other primitive sayings of the good 
religion, are the divisibility of the portions (bak6) 
of the Ahunavair. 4. The Ahu of the Ahu-vairy6 
of the Ahunavair is the first creature 2 which, as 
regards the first, is specially that creature which is 
really derived from the creator AHharmazd, and its 
adaptation is owing to mankind. 5. The thought 
(mit) s that exists with the first is with the word 
that is Vairy6, his 'will,' which is in the second 
created existence (damih), which, as regards the 
first, is specially the primitive secondary state (daafi- 
garlh) of those who are specially characterised by 
it, who exist as it were with that character, and 
have become, in that way, in association with the 
second creature. 6. The conjunction of the first 
creature — whose origin (yehevuni^no), which is 
the liturgy, is a co-existence whose origin had oc- 
curred — is the source for the saying; and the dis- 
tribution of the portions thereof is the whole saying 
of a liturgical kind; also its name is Yatha-ahu- 
vairyd, the spirit through which it is set going is the 
lore of the religion, needful among the creatures, 
the creations arose through wisdom for that purpose, 
and they, too, were produced on the solicitation of 

recited before the other creations is clearly stated in Pahl. Yas. 
XIX, 2-5, 17-20. 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XIX, 24-27. 

* Ibid. 29. * Ibid. P&z. mit=Av. maiti=manas. 
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the archangel 1 ; besides this, that archangels are 
wise in speaking, and through wisdom are they 
archangels. 

7. And this, too, about the same words, that the 
statement is the best-worded which is spoken, or 
to be spoken 2 ; and the obscurity is not about the 
sound of the word-elements, but about the manifold 
nature of the actual meaning (kabedih-i sang-1^6), 
which is the character of the statement, in the words 
of the epitome. 8. This, too, that mankind guard 
the soul from hell by learning, reciting, and prac- 
tising it, and the body from death 3 by likewise per- 
petually persevering therein. 

9. This, too, that, as to the first apportionment 
of the Ahunavair, whose name is the Bakan Ahu- 
navair, when, thoroughly accomplishing it (ava- 
viafar) unanxiously (asu^akiha), one chants it in 
a ceremonial, the good work is as when one 
chants a hundred authorities (raafth) of the Gathas, 
thoroughly accomplishing them unanxiously*; and 
when, accomplishing it (vidfar) anxiously, one chants 
it, such a ceremonial amounts to' as much as ten 
with any other authority 6 . 10. This, too, that, 
through the same apportionment, while one solem- 
nizes the summing up of the first completion 6 , 
which is the StdaT-yart, as it becomes the rite of 
one newly initiated (navak-n^par) 7 , on that day 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XIX, 20. J Ibid. 24. s Ibid. 25, 26. 

4 Ibid. 6, -j. The MS. has fa instead of -#:> ' ioo,' by 
mistake. 

8 Ibid. 8. The MS. has ' unanxiously ' by mistake. 

• Possibly Yas. LIX, 32-34. 

7 Commonly called Ndnabar (see Sis. X, 2, XIII, 2 ; Dd. 
LXXIX, 4, 11, 12). 

[37] X 
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they make the soul of the solemnizer pass three 
times into the supreme heaven 1 . 

ii. About the grievous sinfulness of imperfectly 
accomplishing (aviafar) the Bakan Ahunavair 2 . 

1 2. This, too, that it is made by him in subjection 
to AuharmasaT, as the first creature made, who gives 
the body in service to him who is the ruler, and 
in discipleship to him who is the high-priest of the 
religion 3 ; for this reason, because they are suitable 
for lordship and mastership in the worldly existence. 
13. He who is the highest lord and master is the 
creator Atiharmazd, and, owing to the same reason, 
when it made their subjection that to the creator 
Atiharmazd, he has made it as the first creature 
made. 

14. This, too, that it is taught by it to keep the 
body in the service of the king of kings 4 , whose 
origin Auhanma2*/ keeps in his possession ; for this 
reason, because, when . his origin is kept in the 
possession of Atiharmaxd, Atiharmazd is over his 
own if a good ruler is made ; him who is thus pre- 
pared, when also the worldly existence is necessary 
for Auharmasa?, he maintains as ruler when the 
creation is instructed. 

15. This, too, that the reward of Vohuman is 
appropriated (khv6sinla?6) by him who indicates 
anything which is virtuous, who also utters virtuous 
recitation, and who likewise teaches perfect absti- 
nence from sin to mankind 6 . 16. For this reason, 
because the indication of anything virtuous, the 
utterance of recitation wisely, and abstinence from 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XIX, 9-1 1. 2 Ibid. 12-15. 

' Ibid. 28, 29. 4 Ibid. 30. * Ibid. 31, 32. 
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sin are, as it were, a lodgment materially in good 
people owing spiritually to the archangels, Vohu- 
man being more particularly the instigator therein ; 
and, owing to the same reason, he in whom there is 
a like proficiency is of like good works with Vohu- 
man, and adapted to the good works arises the like 
reward. 

17. This, too, that the dominion is given to 
Auhafmasr^ by him who may perform those works, 
is manifest from the phrase Tarf mazda tava 
khshathrem, &c. and its meaning, which is this: 
' That, O AuhannasoM is this dominion of thine, by 
which benefits (vehagan6) are given to him who is 
justly living and poor 1 .' 18. Which is a deliverance 
for this reason, because Auhannas*/ created no do- 
minion for the more particular preservation of the 
poor and the creatures of the worldly existence from 
the destroyer ; but, for the purpose of control over 
the dominion of him whose strength of rule is the 
cause of preservation for the poor — which is con- 
tinually the wish of AuharmasraJ — the dominion is 
given to Auharmaswf. 

19. And this, too, that, through preservation 
from the adversary, he has assisted his poor who 
have preserved friendship for the Spitaman 2 ; the 
adversity of the creatures is the advancement of 
religion, by supporting the religion ; and a friend of 
the Spitaman becomes an assistant of the supporters 
of religion. 20. About the entrance (den ya tun- 
da kih) of the destroyer of the creatures from with- 
out 3 , and the helplessness of the beneficent spirit 
owing thereto. 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XIX, 35, Yas. LIII, 9 d, and Chap. XLV, 10. 
a Ibid. 36. 8 Ibid. 39. 
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21. About the girding on of this saying of the 
religion of Auharmastf by the three degrees (paaf- 
man), which are good thoughts, good words, and 
good deeds; by the four classes, which are priest- 
hood, warriorship, husbandry, and artisanship ; and 
by the five chieftainships, which are house-rule, 
village-rule, tribe-rule, province-rule, and the su- 
preme Zaratu-rtship ; and the one summing up 
(hangeraftkih) which is the liberality of the good 
ruler 1 . 

22. Righteousness is perfect excellence. 



Chapter XLVIII. 
Baktf Nask. 



i. The second fargard? is the Ash em 2 of the 
Bakan 3 ; it is by it that perfect excellence is pro- 
duced for every one who produces for any one else 
that which is suitable for him 4 ; for this reason, 
because, for the sake of perfect production, there is 
much unprofitable production, but profitable pro- 
duction is suitably producing. 2. This, too, that 
the reward of every good work is given by it to 
mankind, which keeps mankind in diligence when 
it instructs 6 ; because, as the business of all good 
works is that which instructs and keeps mankind 
in diligence, the reward of good works which man- 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XIX, 44-55. 

2 See Chap. Ill, in; it is here expressed by its Pahlavi 
equivalent ahar&yih. This fargarrf is still extant in Yas. XX. 

8 See Chap. XLVII, 2. « See Pahl. Yas. XX, 1. 

8 Ibid. 2. 
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kind can appropriate by diligence is appropriated 
by it. 3. And this, too, that advancement is given 
by it to every good work l . 

4. He who is understanding good works, and yet 
a suppliant, has thereby made the learned foolish 
{dzka akhantdftnWd) ; whoever possesses authority 
through virtuousness 2 is more particularly for re- 
warding the doers of good works ; whoever, too, 
can make true decision 3 and adjudication is more 
particularly for causing the bridge judgment of a 
criminal, and for thrusting him aside owing to the 
exhaustion of his good works ; and whoever, too, 
can exercise mediation and wisdom is more par- 
ticularly for the good government of the world. 

5. Of righteousness the excellence is perfect. 



Chapter XLIX. 
Bak8 Nask. 



1. The third fargaraf is the YeNhe-hatSm 4 : 
there is here taught by it the worship of Auhar- 
mas*/, which is the law of Atiharmazd, that is, its 
law is virtuous 5 . 2. This, too, that the worship 
of Atiharmazd is occasioned by it, which is the 
asking for life for beings 6y mankind 8 . 3. And 
this, too, that the ritual of the males and females 
of the righteous occurs through it, which is the 
obeisance for the archangels 6 . 4. And the atone- 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XX, 3. * Ibid. 4. » Ibid. 5. 

4 See Chap. IV, in; it is here written Ydnhfi-hitam in 
Pahlavi. This fargaitf is still extant in Yas. XXI. 
6 See Pahl. Yas. XXI, 1. « Ibid. 2, 3. 
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mentor crimes (va^aginS), because it is a grati- 
fication, is all for Ahha.rmazd personally therefrom ; 
and in connection therewith it amounts to a gratifi- 
cation for Abha.rmazd. 

5. Here one mentions three particulars x which are 
in one's worship of Auharmaaa? of every description. 

6. One is when the design (di^o) of the person is 
virtuous, because it is restrained by some virtuous- 
ness of thought; this is that which amounts to 
worship and obeisance for Aixharmazd personally. 

7. One is when it teaches an asking for life for man- 
kind, and its ordinance is the protection, nourish- 
ment, and other assistance and gratification of man- 
kind ; a friend of the primitive worldly creation of 
mankind produced it, and it comes into connection 
with the bridge judgment of mankind, for the wor- 
ship and gratification of Auharmasr*/. 8. And one 
is when one would celebrate the obeisance for the 
archangels, which is for the sake of strengthening 
the archangels, each separately, in their control of 
the business of preparing and managing the world ; 
because it is declared by revelation that to worship 
is this, that the ceremonial may reach this bridge 2 
in company with one (pa^vand), for the worship 
and gratification of Auharmasof; the archangel who 
is to be strengthened by the ceremonial is one, and 
mankind are developed by the strength of the 
archangel. 

9. Of righteousness perfect is the excellence. 



• SeePahl.Yas. XXI, 3. 

• The K\vmA bridge (see Chap. XX, 3). 
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Chapter L. 
BakX Nask. 

1. Propitiation for the creator Auharma^, and 
a scornful dole /or the evil spirit. 

2. The fourth fargan/ is the Yanlm-mand 1 of 
the Bako, about the praise of Zaraturt, that is, his 
jurisdiction, invocation of blessing (yan6) 2 , and 
speaking in reply were such as are declared by the 
sacred text. 3. This, too, that that jurisdiction of 
his arose before the blessing, that is, this one de- 
cision is made by him about his own, that his own 
person is first made deserving by him through virtue, 
and then virtue is prayed for by him 3 . 

4. This, too, that he has attributed the source 
and result to Auharmas*/, who gives joy to Auhaf- 
mzzd; for the source and result ^various advan- 
tages and various joys are desirable for joy itself, as 
joy is the acme (r6£jman) of every happiness of 
him whose joy has made an offering (aust6fri</6) 
to Atiharmazd, because his decision is this, that by 
him whose joy arises from that thing which is the 
will of Atiharmazd, its source and result are attri- 
buted to Auharmas^. 5. This, too, that the good 
work, which is a gratification by lawful gratifiers 4 , 
becomes appropriated by him who shall perform 
that which is truly reverent ; even for this reason, 
because he who is a lawful gratifier of others, through 
true reverence, has intended to gratify through the 
practice of his reverence, and, when thus the grati- 
fier of those persons, the good work of gratification 

1 See Chap. V, 1 n. » See PahL Yas. XXVIII, o. • Ibid. 1 a. 
* Ibid. 2 c. 
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by lawful gratifiers becomes appropriated. 6. This, 
too, that the wisdom of Vohuman 1 is advanced by 
him who utters a discourse through Vohuman ; for 
this reason, because the wisdom of Vohuman and its 
advancement are mostly through discourse. 7. This, 
too, that the plentifulness and satisfaction of cattle l 
are taught by him who properly maintains the cattle 
which are in his possession ; even for this reason, 
owing to the multitudes thus belonging to him who 
properly maintains the cattle which are in his pos- 
session, he gains his profit and pleasure therefrom, 
and others, who see that gain, are instructed, even 
as much as he, about the proper maintenance of 
cattle for their own profit and pleasure. 

8. This, too, that benefit 2 being given for the 
benefit of the worthy man is taught by him who 
keeps the benefit that is his as the property of the 
sacred beings ; even for this reason, because he 
gives the benefit that is his unto the worthy man for 
the purpose of keeping it for the advantage of the 
sacred beings, and others are instructed about it. 

9. This, too, that prosperity 8 being given, in both 
existences 2 , to him who is generous and worthy is 
taught by him who gives benefit to a worthy man 
possessing body and life; even for this reason, 
because a worldly existence and a spiritual one are 
both his, also his worldly existence is in this exist- 
ence, and the spiritual one in that existence where- 
from satisfaction for the giving of benefit arrives. 

10. This, too, that by him who shall cause reverence 4 
of the good, even this is taught, that the sacred 

» See Pahl. Yas. XXVIII, 1 c, where Pt4 and Mf* have 
Vohflman instead of valman. 
* Ibid. 2 b. s Ibid. 2 c. « Ibid. 4 b. 
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beings gratify him who is practising their will ; even 
for this reason, because good for him, by whom the 
reverence is practised, becomes the reply of satisfac- 
tion, and the throne of the sacred beings is certain. 

1 1. This, too, that he who was at first has taught 
even this to mankind, that supplicants 1 for the 
favour of the sacred beings gratify the sacred beings 
by being contented (■pa.dvdz) ; even for this reason, 
because the welcome of a sacred being, supplied by 
command from the religion, is a virtuousness in the 
world distinct from that, and the production of a 
course of generosity, from the sacred beings to man- 
kind, arises really through the contentment of the 
favoured ; and mankind thereby become freer from 
doubt, and believe more in the sacred beings. 
1 2. This, too, that his soul is delivered, or will be 
delivered, into the supreme heaven 2 , who has given 
something to him who praises the sacred beings and 
the good ; even for this reason, because even through 
liberality as to wealth, and the production of a way 
to the supreme heaven, it is manifest that anything 
given to the praisers of the sacred beings and the 
good is a greater liberality. 1 3. This, too, that the 
reverence 3 of those needing reverence is occasioned 
by him who teaches the sacred word (viiak6) to 
the good ; even for this reason, because he who is 
a good teacher of revelation (d6n6) can bring it into 
use for the reverence, advantage, and joy of the 
sacred beings and the good. 

14. This, too, that acquaintance with the religion 
of Auhafmazdf s is disclosed to his own by him who 
loves Vohuman ; even for this reason, because true 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXVIII, 4 c. • Ibid. 4 a. ' Ibid. 4 b. 
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knowledge arises from the discrimination of pure 
wisdom, and the pure attainment of the most dis- 
criminative spiritual lord (ah v6) to the mind, through 
the purity that constitutes the way within the mind 
of a spiritual lord, the purity which becomes that 
way through the lodgment of Vohuman there. 
1 5. This, too, that righteousness is taught * by him 
who keeps his mind connected with righteousness ; 
even for this reason, because his mind attains to an 
effort for authority, and, ridden by the effort, attains 
to its acquisition. 16. This, too, that by him who 
gives commands about the progress of the concerns 
of Auharmastf?, this is also taught to mankind, namely, 
when one sees the throne of Auharmas^ 2 ; even for 
this reason, because it is possible to see that throne 
through the complete progress of the will of Auhar- 
msusd in the world ; and whoever gives commands 
about the progress of the concerns of Auharmazrf, 
the will of Auharmas*/ is necessary in him, the pro- 
gressive share of those concerns for the people of 
the world being shown, which is seen even through 
that foundation of completeness that becomes the 
throne of A&harmazd for mankind. 

1 7. This, too, that by him who welcomes Auhar- 
mzzd in himsztt 8 , matters only known by even a high- 
priest are then taught to mankind ; even for this 
reason, because instruction and knowledge are mostly 
those through a high-priest, and by him who wel- 
comes Auharmasaf in himsetf, a spiritual lord is then 
prayed for, who becomes glorious and praised for 
that which is to be taught, and mankind are taught 
by him. 18. This, too, that by any one good, who 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXVIII, 4 c. ' Ibid. 5 b. s Ibid. 6 a. 
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is a servant and pleaser of a good ruler, a good 
person may be brought forward, to him who is the 
ruler, for benefit 1 ; even for this reason, because a 
good man associates other good people with him in 
the benefit that happens to him, and his character, 
temper, and disposition are thus due to that; but 
when bringing himself forward to rulers, through 
reverence and gratification of the rulers, other good 
people may also be brought forward by him for that 
benefit. 19. This, too, that by him who shall vir- 
tuously make an accumulation, the way of pros- 
perity 2 from the sacred beings is disclosed to his 
own ; even for this reason, because virtuous accumu- 
lation is provided through unnumbered (apenavaafo) 
grants of a decider, and, when it is so, he becomes 
the treasurer of the sacred beings. 

20. This, too, that by him who produces ad- 
vantage for the archangels, the gift of him who is 
suitable for the sovereignty 3 of the immature (kham) 
world is solicited ; even for this reason, because the 
advantage which is produced for the ' archangels 
being for the sake of his own, the advantage of the 
immature creation solicited — the supreme advantage 
of the primitive good creations — becomes a virtuous 
ruler. 21. This, too, that by him who is a praiser 3 
^an archangel, the good religion is praised ; even 
for this reason, because the good religion is praise of 
the archangels, and the praise of the archangels is 
the good religion. 22. This, too, that the religion 
of the sacred beings is made progressive 3 by him 
who shall make an offering (austdfrlafo) to the 



1 See PahLYas. XXVIII, 6 b. * Ibid. 7 a. 

8 Ibid. 7 c. 
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sacred beings ; even for this reason, because making 
an offering to the sacred beings strengthens the up- 
holders of religion, and the progress of religion 
occurs through upholders of religion. 

23. This, too, that by him who shall make man- 
kind quite zealous (garem6k&) for doing good works, 
the reward of the good works is also made liberal 
for mankind ; even for this reason, because the pro- 
ducer of the origin is also the producer of the result. 
24. This, too, that above the multitude is the praise 
of the man who is assisting those of virtuous will, 
who is also the nourishment of the creatures through 
virtuousness, and whose accumulation is also owing 
to virtuousness ; even for this reason, because who- 
ever is assisting those of virtuous will is an increaser 
of virtuousness in the world, whoever is the nourish- 
ment of the creatures through virtuousness is a pro- 
ducer of the paternity of creatures, and he whose 
accumulation is owing to virtuousness becomes an 
improver of the world. 25. This, too, that by him 
who assists him who is ignorant (khast), is given 
and taught to supplicants that which is suitable for 
them. 26. To assist him who is ignorant is this, 
such as forming the province, district, domain, and 
family ; maintaining the abode and house of a fol- 
lower of Virtisp (Vistas/ano), the fortress and 
stronghold, and the homestead (khan) of the agri- 
cultural peasant ; repairing a rugged road ; building 
bridges over rivers ; managing a river, aqueduct, or 
brook ; populating desolate places ; and doing other 
things, owing to which any retention (glrift-a£) of 
the comfort and advantage of mankind in the world 
occurs. 27. And by him who shall do these things, 
the assistance even of him who is born afterwards, 
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the making of that which is a very advantageous 
thing suitable for mankind, and also the doing of 
this for others, are taught. 

28. This, too, that it is revealed (/§asht6) of the 
spiritual existence that that which is wisdom is for 
Atih&rmazd, for him who is wisdom — that is, it 
teaches that acquired wisdom is for him whose in- 
nate wisdom is good — even for this reason, because 
the spirit, this that has come into his possession, 
which is acquired wisdom, is given by it to the 
progeny of Auharmazaf, which is innate wisdom, to 
increase it; and Ahharmazd is gratified thereby. 

29. Of a summary about the continuance that 
was, the progress of the material existence, and the 
continuance that will be 1 , there is also this : — about 
the continuance that was, which is the beginning, 
there are the essential thought and beneficent pro- 
duction of the good and evil material existence of its 
good goodness, and that of its evil vileness ; about 
the progress of the material existence, which is inter- 
mediate, there are the dutiful doing of good works, 
righteousness, and having reward, the committal of 
crime, wickedness, and having the bridge penalty ; 
and about the continuance that will be, which is the 
last, there are the government, with wisdom, of that 
supremely good one who is the origin of all the 
multitudinous creatures (vaslkan), the triumph of 
goodness over vileness, the admissibility of the 
good, the inadmissibility of the bad, and the purity 
of the restoration of the good creatures. 

30. Of righteousness perfect is the excellence. 

1 The three periods of the universe : — the past eternity, the pre- 
sent existence, and the future eternity. 
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Chapter LI. 

Bako Nask. 

i. The fifth fargan/, Khshmaibya 1 , is about 
this, that complaint is made by G6j-aurvan 8 that 
there did not exist any one who properly keeps the 
cattle that are in his possession; even for this 
reason, because cattle are increased by such, and 
others, through design (ahang) and a desire for that 
increase, act by his example and keep cattle pro- 
perly ; but the complaint of G6^-aurvan is that he 
does not exist. 2. This, too, that by him who gives 
orders about the advancement of the concerns of the 
sacred beings, the care of cattle is produced, and his 
soul attains to the sacred beings ; even for this reason, 
because the care of cattle is a principal thing in the 
advancement of the concerns of the sacred beings, 
and also for the preservation of the soul. 3. This, too, 
that by him who keeps cattle with a controller (das- 
t6bar) who is a cattle-master 3 , even a friend of him 
who is the creator of cattle is taught to the cattle — the 
cattle-master and he who is wise in the nourishment, 
protection, and multiplication of cattle — even for this 
reason, because when his cattle are kept with a con- 
troller who is a nourisher, protector, and multiplier 
of cattle, the friendship of a nourisher for the 
nourished, of a protector for the protected, and of 
a multiplier for the multipliable is also exhibited by 
him ; and the design of the creator for the creation, 
through affection, is that of a nourisher for the 
nourished, of a protector for the protected, and of 
a multiplier for the multipliable. 

1 See Chap. VI, 1 n; it is here written khshmaib&in Pahlavi. 
• See Pahl. Yas. XXIX, 1. ' Ibid. 2 a. 
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4. This, too, that by him who maintains an animal 
with propriety, it is presented to the sacred beings ; 
even for this reason, because when it is maintained 
by him with propriety, the will of the sacred beings 
drives him on, and when the will of the sacred beings 
drives him on, it is presented by him to the sacred 
beings. 5. This, too, that when one shall admit the 
male of animals at the proper time, the mastery 
(sardarlnl^an6) of the animal is also taught by 
him; even for this reason, because the admission 
of the male of the animals is the essential business 
in the multiplication of cattle, and he who is a multi- 
plier has also taught the mastery of the animals. 
6. This, too, that by him who does not slaughter 
an animal until it attains to full growth, the forma- 
tion of a store for cattle is also taught; even for 
this reason, because, from the increasing cattle pro- 
duced, the profit of mankind arises, and on account 
of the liking of mankind for profit, they persevere 
more fully in cultivating cattle, and provide a store 
for them. 

7. This, too, that it is he who is the more powerful 
of beings — that is, strength is what is more in use by 
him 1 — whose proceeding is for him who is his own, 
so that he supplies that which it is necessary to 
supply ; even for this reason, because needful bounti- 
fulness to one's own needy ones arises through law- 
ful thoughts, lawful thoughts are provided by ex- 
pelling greed, lust, wrath, disgrace, envy, and other 
fiends from the body, and a man expelling a fiend 
from his body becomes of efficient strength. 8. This, 
too, that he is a very powerful person, for invoca- 
tion 1 , supplication, and attaining to good works, 



1 SeePahLYas. XXIX, 3 c. 
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who possesses wealth for the high-priest of the 
priests, who shall also procure decisions and judg- 
ment always justly, and who likewise becomes 
humble and reverent to the good ; even for this 
reason, because the wealth of multitudes of man- 
kind is for maintaining the desires and pleasure of 
the body, for procuring decisions and judgment 
whereto their wishes tend, and for others becoming 
humble and reverent to them even when their de- 
sign is vicious ; but he who possesses wealth for 
invocation and connection with the wisdom of the 
religion, through the high-priest of the religion, 
and shall procure just decisions and judgment, and 
becomes humble and reverent to the good, is a putter 
away of that design and one who, through the put- 
ting away of that design, becomes a capable and 
very powerful person. 

9. This, too, that every one is made to persevere 
at his proper duty, as to any excellent thing, by him 
who holds the reward of the diligent, as the sacred 
beings are proceeding with a pure needy one; for 
this reason, because the toiling of the body of a 
person at his proper duty is induced by a desire of 
reward. 10. This, too, that by him whose mouth 
(ydng) 1 and its appliances are for virtue, the posses- 
sion ofVohuman is then explained, through this mode, 
because the maintenance of the mouth and its appli- 
ances as virtuous becomes so, when, through protec- 
tion and assistance of the good, and defeat and smiting 
of the vile, the reformation of the world occurs ; and 
this, too, is so, when there is an existence of pre- 
paration of the friend of the good and the enemy 



1 SeePahLYas. XXIX, 70 
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of the vile, and of friendship of the good and enmity 
of the vile, through understanding good and evil ; 
and the understanding of good and evil is through 
possession of Vohuman, and that possession of Vo- 
human becomes also an explainer of Vohuman. 

11. This, too/that by him who gives commands 
about the progress of the concerns of the sacred 
beings, his own knowledge of every kind is also 
developed ; even for this reason, because the com- 
mand being necessary for the personal duty of the 
good, they also develope the knowledge of every 
kind for which that commanding of duty and its 
auspiciousness are suitable. 12. This, too, that by 
him who teaches the good, the good work is then 
appropriated which is also an assistance of Zaratujt 
through speaking of the religion ; even for this 
reason, because, on account of those of the religion 
of Zaratujt who really constitute the renovation of 
the universe, the speaking connected with ZaratUrt — 
through the teaching of the good and teachers not 
of the same religion — and the assistance through 
speaking of the religion become the good work 
appropriated. 

13. This, too, that by him who gives anything 
to that person who praises the sacred beings and 
the good, a throne is appropriated in yonder world 1 , 
even on the mention of it. 14. This, too, that by 
him who is teaching that which is for the propitious, 
the damage that is owing to want of resources * in 
religion is shut out of the world ; even for this 
reason, because, owing to that, he increases the 
resources of religion of every kind, and the ad- 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XXIX, 8 c. • Ibid. 9 b. 
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vantage therefrom, in the world. 15. This, too, 
that by him who is bringing him who is righteous 
forth to the rulers, for beneficence, the utmost 
assistance is then afforded; even for this reason, 
because an expectation of the utmost beneficence is 
further attached by him to the place of obtainment \ 

16. This, too, that by him who gives himself in 
service unto him who is the supreme king of kings, 
the way of good thinking*, of the assistance of 
pleasure, and of the production of sovereignty by 
Auharma^rf is disclosed to his own ; even for this 
reason, because the original reason of virtue is the 
worthiness of mankind owing to the creator and 
their service unto the creator, and, therefore, as he 
who is a well-ruling monarch is a creator in the 
worldly existence, and z. recompensing (paafS-dahak) 
leader of the creatures who steadfastly give Ihem- 
selves in service to him, it is then given by him to 
the creator also ; and I teach, besides, that the origin 
of the virtue of worthiness, which is attached by the 
creator to his own, is the way that is stated above, 
and other virtue is also disclosed to his own thereby. 

1 7. Righteousness is excellence that is perfect. 



Chapter LI I. 
Bako Nask. 



1. The sixth fargan/, A^-ti-vakhshyi 3 , is this, 
that by him who is a wise upholder of the dignity 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXIX, 10 c. 

4 Ibid. 10 b; we should probably read hu-mdnunfrh,' pleasant 
dwelling,' instead of hu-mtnijnih. 
8 See Chap. VII, 1 n; it is here written at-takhshS in Pahlavi. 
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of a priest's leadership, the priestly assembly 1 wanted 
for performing religious rites (d£n6) is enlarged ; 
for this reason, because the nature of the person, 
whose resources are bounty for the needy, eagerly 
becomes a causer of exertion for the teaching 
(amuk6) of accomplishments. 2. This, too, that by 
him whose habits are virtuous the glorification of 
Auhannas*/ 2 is accomplished and taught ; even on 
this account, for the sake of whatever advantage 
and pleasure are due to virtue, they, indeed, whose 
habits are virtuous, glorify him, moreover, who is the 
creator of those virtuous habits, who is Auharmara? 
himself. 3. This, too, that by him who speaks 
virtuous words the performance even of the worship 
of Vohuman 2 is also taught ; even on this account, 
because of the comeliness and desirableness of virtue, 
the good make it an example and speak virtuous 
words, and virtuous speaking is the worship of 
Vohuman. 4. This, too, that the ceremonial which 
he whose way is virtuous shall accomplish becomes 
greater 3 thereby; even for this reason, because the 
sacred beings come more particularly to the cere- 
monial of those of pure dispositions and virtuous 
ways, and accept it. 

5. This, too, that he who is a producer of benefit 
for promoters of good works becomes an extender * 
of the teaching of religion ; even for this reason, be- 
cause from producing benefit for promoters of good 
works arises an increase of good works, from an 
increase of good works arises further progress of the 
will of the sacred beings, from further progress of 
the will of the sacred beings arises more progress 

• See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 1 a. s Ibid. 1 b. 

5 Ibid. 1 c. * Ibid. 2 a. 
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of the good religion, and from more progress of the 
good religion arises an extension of the teaching of 
the good religion in the world. 6. This, too, that 
by him who possesses authority through virtue, dis- 
crimination 1 as to the regulation of duties is taught 
to mankind ; even for this reason, because the pos- 
sessor of authority through virtue is a man who 
becomes a decider and ruler, and mankind learn 
and practise to exercise the disposition, habits, and 
custom of rulers. 

7. This, too, that he who is a giver of the needful 
to his own needy ones has given himself to Zarattist ; 
even for this reason, because the needful being given 
to one's own needy ones is the existence of true 
liberality, which is a compendium of the religion of 
Zaratu-st; by him who is thereby ennobled (vis/ti- 
harakanl-aitd) the religion of Zarattist is then put 
on, and whoever has put on the religion of Zaratfot 
[has given himself to Zaratust. 8. This, too, that 
by him who] 2 gives the leadership [to him who is 
suitable for the leadership] 2 even the wisdom of 
that man is increased ; for this reason, because even 
the wisdom of the suitable, through which they ac- 
complish that leadership, when the leadership comes 
to them, grows further with the glory of that duty. 

9. This, too, that he who has to select the better 
of two ways, which are good and bad s , is assisted 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 2 b. 

* The words in brackets are the translation of a passage that 
was inserted in the MS. at the time the folios were patched. The 
original copyist of the MS. has evidently omitted a passage, but 
whether the repairer has made the insertion merely by guessing 
from the context (which is quite possible), or by referring to some 
other MS., is uncertain. 

3 See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 3 b. 
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to do so by the benefiters' ordeal of fire and ore ; 
even for this reason, because that is discrimination 
by the eye of wisdom, which is the way of good 
intention, and the benefiters are decisive declarers 
of acquittal and incrimination through fire and metal, 
the two good discriminators ; and when the business 
is of a. different kind, even then both are associates 
in discriminating, and are powerful connections of 
one another. 10. This, too, that he who shall do 
that thing from which advantage of the sacred beings 
arises, is empowered to discriminate truly that which 
is sagacious 1 in thought, word, and deed ; even for 
this reason, because from doing anything for the 
advantage of the sacred beings arises the reign of 
the will of the sacred beings in the world, from the 
reign of the will of the sacred beings in the world 
arises the freedom from danger of the temporal 
existence of the world, and the freedom from danger 
of the temporal existence of the world contributes 
also to the power of him who is sagacious in dis- 
criminating truly as to thought, word, and deed. 

11. This, too, that by him who thinks of the 
affairs of Atiharmzzd the eternity (hamayikih) of 
Auharmasd? 2 and also the consideration of his own 
eternity by Auhamiaz^ are thought of; even on 
this account, because mankind mind and serve 
Auharma^ for the sake of even the hope 2 of 
eternal benefit from him ; and they who think of 
him, through the eternal benefit due to him, are 
themselves increasing that benefit which is eternal, 
and it is thought eternal by him that thinks of that 
eternal thing his own eternity. 12. This, too, that 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 3 c. 2 Ibid. 4 c. 
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he who restrains a person from reverence of the 
demons, has diverted him from making the world 
sickly; even for this reason, because whoever has 
restrained a person from reverence of the demons, 
has diverted a demon from making the world anar- 
chical and from making the world sickly. 1 3. This, 
too, that by him who shall practise liberality benefit 
for the sun is caused, and by him who shall cause 
benefit for the sun benefit is caused also for the 
nature of the body of mankind; even for this 
reason, because it is declared that the sun has 
progressed through the radiance and glory of the 
liberal, and the nature of the body of mankind is 
preserved by the sun. 

14. This, too, that by him whose desire is for any- 
thing virtuous, and who possesses authority through 
virtue, mankind are controlled to persist (manint- 
rfano) in virtue for receiving a reward * ; even for this 
reason, because he whose desire is virtuous seeks hap- 
piness for every one — a pre-eminent desire for the 
happiness of human existence being the desire of 
mankind for virtue — and by him who requires that, 
and strives for it fully, so far as possible for him, any 
one whatever is brought to persist in virtue and to 
constrain the spirit for reward; and by him who 
possesses authority through virtue the continuance 
of mankind in authority and their persistence and 
instruction in virtue are attached to good works 
and are brought to reward. 15. This, too, that by 
him who possesses happiness through appropriation 
of the sacred beings mankind are attached to the 
sacred beings for receiving a reward 2 ; even for this 
reason, because, on account of the possession of 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 10 b. ' Ibid. 10 c. 
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happiness through appropriation of the sacred beings, 
he possesses it through the assistance and gratifica- 
tion of the good, and mankind shall therefore make 
him an example ; it also becomes a good work for 
them, and they adhere to the sacred beings for re- 
ceiving a reward. 

16. This, too, that by him who produces the 
benediction of him that is a conductor of investi- 
gation and a righteous judge, and who shall also 
occasion the reverence of the good, the teaching of 
the advantage of the righteous 1 is likewise per- 
formed ; even for this reason, because the essentials 
(maaftg&n) of the advantage of the world are two — 
one owing to justice, and one owing to generosity 
— and it is declared that the advantage of him who 
possesses the blessings of the judges is owing to 
the justice of the judges, and the advantage of him 
who is reverent to the good is owing to the gene- 
rosity of the good in developing the world, and 
the righteous teach about it. 

1 7. Righteousness is perfect excellence. 



Chapter LI 1 1. 
BakS Nask. 

1. The seventh fargarrf, Ta-v^-urvata 2 , is that 
by him who possesses advantage through virtue, 
the world of righteousness is freed from 8 destruc- 
tion 4 ; even for this reason, because the possession 
of advantage through virtue arises through the non- 
participation of the demons and the vile therein, 
and the participation of the sacred beings and the 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 11 c. * See Chap. VIII, 1 n. 

8 Assuming that mun, 'which,' stands for min. 
* See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 1 b. 
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good; and, when one shall act so, the advantage 
of spiritual origin becomes more powerful through 
guarding the advantage from the destroyers. 2. 
This, too, that, by him who welcomes Auharmasraf 
in his person, apostates are likewise forced to make 
the religion of Auharmaza? progressive 1 ; even for 
this reason, because owing to* the apostasy of 
apostates being a religion produced by Aharman, 
they are only able to make the religion progressive 
through the appellation of Auharmar^; apostasy 
and priesthood, and the apostates and priests, are 
fraternal opponents, and whenever the priesthood 
and multitudes of the priesthood are triumphant, 
multitudes of the apostates of apostasy perish 
(aosh£nd), and when the multitudes of the apos- 
tates of apostasy are bold, the priests of the priest- 
hood are weak; and the priests are superior in 
power and success when their priesthood is properly 
limited, and their properly-limited priesthood, too — 
which can arise through mankind— consists in the 
welcome precedence of Auharmasaf. 

3. About the completeness (s/6riklh) of the 
priesthood in that quality now, when the priests of 
the multitude are the habitation (m£h6no) of Auhaf- 
vcazd, and the power of the priests of the priesthood 
has increased, the valour of the apostates of apos- 
tasy is smitten, and the apostates are defeated by 
the abundant splendour of the priests, also their 
power as regards making the religion of Aharman 
progressive through the appellation of Auharmasraf 
is fettered, and they keep apostasy concealed 3 . 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 1 c. 

1 Assuming that IS, ' not,' stands for rat. 

5 The passage in the Pahlavi commentary on this Nask, which 
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4. And then also they, with the appellation of 
priests, truly speak and teach the religion of 
Auhanmasraf, and make it progressive, just as it is 
solemnized and made easy by them, even though 
the will of the sacred beings be unheard and un- 
desired through apostasy. 

5. This, too, that he proclaims the miraculousness 
of Ahharmazd 1 , who shall appoint for ordeal that 
which is certainly a doubt; even for this reason, 
because, through accomplishing an ordeal, that which 
is doubtful is forcibly rendered visible (v^ndvda.- 
haki-att6) to the eyes, as certain clearness, through 
the power of the spirit, which is itself a miracle of 
Auharmaz^. 6. This, too, that by him who shall 
make a public decision thereon, as to the acquitted 
and convicted 2 , gratification is afforded to him 
whose maintenance of the dispute 2 is righteous ; 
even for this reason, because the needful is de- 
livered by him to its own requirer who thereby 
becomes even renowned. 7. This, too, that even 
the rite of ordeal [is produced] 8 by him [who is an 
advantage to the righteous ; for this reason, because 
the rite of ordeal is for the advancement of the 
ordeal, and the religious ordeal] proceeds through 
sovereignty; these righteous are those of the good 
religion, and their advantage is that belonging to 
the multitude, which is the sovereignty now, and 
every one who is given for that advantage, to the 

is here described, must evidently have been written shortly after 
some great triumph of the priesthood over some heresy, probably 
either that of Mint, or that of Mazdak. 

1 See Pahl.Yas. XXXI, a b. » Ibid. 3 a. 

8 Ibid. 3 b. The words in brackets translate a passage inserted 
in the MS. at the time the folios were patched, like that in 
Chap. LII, 7, 8. 
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righteous of those of the good religion, becomes the 
performer of any rite of ordeal really produced, 
because the origin of that giving of advantage is 
even the rite of ordeal. 8. This, too, that by him 
who gives a priest and righteous man for propa- 
gating the religion, the rite of ordeal is also pro- 
claimed; even for this reason, because the teacher 
and one rightly merciful (hu-amur'slafar) give 1 the 
sacred text by which even the rite of ordeal is 
declared. 

9. This, too, that he who recites the revelation of 
Adha.rma.zd, and who shall do it with exceeding 
goodness, becomes an increaser of wisdom ; even for 
this reason, because the wisdom of a man increases 
in these two ways, either he speaks and teaches 
himself, or he exemplifies the excellence of a portion 
to the wise who become speakers and teachers of 
wisdom. 10. This, too, that his homage is for 
Auharmazdf, who thoroughly teaches a righteous 
employer of animals and human beings (klra va- 
vir) that he considers him as their controller (da- 
st6bar) ; because, since the productiveness of the 
completion of the creatures is produced through the 
nourishment of the creatures by Auharma^ through 
his fulfilling his own productiveness, that righteous 
employer in the world is intended for the nourish- 
ment of his creatures, owing to that outward sub- 
jection and propitiation of theirs, and the righteous 
employer is connected with their subjection and pro- 
pitiation for the creator. 

1 1 . This, too, that by him who gives thought to 
the religion of Zaratfot, the soul is given to Zara- 

1 Assuming that yehevund, ' they are/ stands for yehabund. 
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tfot; even for this reason, because with a man's 
having given thought to the religion of Zaratu^t is 
connected the receiving of his soul by Zaratust for 
preservation from hell. 12. This, too, that by him 
who teaches the nature of the sacred beings to man- 
kind, consultation with Auharmazaf is also further 
taught ; even for this reason, because the nature of 
the sacred beings is consulting a spiritual lord, and 
becomes also the consulting of Auha^ma^. 

1 3. This, too, that by him who keeps the produce 
of sheep as the property of Auharmas^, a sheep is 
given to him who is diligent and moderate * ; even 
for this reason, because produce kept as the property 
of Auharmaz^ is for being given for good works, 
being given for good works is being truly kept as a 
beginning for the possession of produce, and a be- 
ginning truly kept is kept even through a sheep, as a 
beginning of excellence, in the control (dast6barlh) 
of him who is a diligent and moderate shepherd 2 . 
14. This, too, that by him who is liberal to the 
liberal the increase owing to developers is brought 
into the world; even for this reason, because a 
liberal man, on account of even that gift given back 
to the worthy, becomes even for us — through the 
development of the world — him who is first praised 
therein with the sacred beings. 15. This, too, that 
whoever shall form a store for sheep, becomes an 
agent even in the development of sheep by the 
creator ; because, on account of the increase of 
sheep through the existence of nourishment for 
them having arisen, whoever has arranged nourish- 
ment for sheep, becomes an agent even in the de- 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 10 a. 2 Ibid. 10 b. 
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velopment of sheep by the creator. 1 6. This, too, 
that by him who teaches inward prayer (v<$£ak5) 
to the good, it is also taught to eaters ; even for this 
reason, because, everything connected with eating 
being declared by the religion, when the religion is 
taught by any one to the good, in which even that 
information is proclaimed, even eaters are taught 
about it. 17. This, too, that whoever maintains a 
sheep, or human being, as our property, is taught 
to maintain it through the high-priest of Zaraturt ; 
even for this reason, because it is so maintained as 
the property of the sacred beings, when he main- 
tains it as the property of Zaraturt. 

18. This, too, that by him who gave predomi- 
nance to those of the nature of Gaydman/ 1 , the 
sovereignty also of those of the religion of Zaraturt 
is desired ; even for this reason, because the religion 
of Zaratust is the nature of Gay6mara?, and the 
nature of Gay6manjf is the religion of Zaraturt. 
19. This, too, that when one is alone among rulers 
a way of speaking to the rulers such words as are 
really true is thereby provided ; even for this 
reason, because the utterance of blessings by a soli- 
tary person is for advantage. 20. This, too, that by 
him who keeps the sovereignty which is his within 
the will of Auhafmas*/, the best thing is done unto 
Auharmaswf; even for this reason, because a sove- 
reignty is so kept within the will of Auharma^ when 
he who is the ruler gives to Auharmaa/ the indi- 
viduality in which is the sovereignty, and when its 
proximity and closeness have given to Auharma^ 
that thing which is best and supreme. 

21. This, too, that when one teaches the sayings 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 11 b, and Bk. VIII, Chap. XIII, 1. 
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(vdhako) of the benefiters, the information which is 
owing to the religion is illustrated 1 by him to his 
own ; even for this reason, because the knowledge 
of religion, which is in its causing liberality by him, 
is increased even by the repeated enquiry of dis- 
ciples. 22. This, too, that by him who teaches an 
applicant the virtuous way and doctrine (pand) the 
liturgy is then taught ; even for this reason, because 
knowledge arises through the virtuous course of the 
liturgy 2 . 23. This, too, that by him who thinks of 
the affairs of virtue, the liturgy is maintained and 
taught with virtuousness 2 ; even for this reason, 
because the maintenance of the liturgy with vir- 
tuousness arises through virtuous thinking. 

24. This, too, that whoever shall provide the 
nourishment of creatures with propriety, his Vohu- 
man {good thought) is Auharniazafs progeny s ; and 
whoever properly maintains those which are in his 
keeping, his position becomes AuhannazaPs father- 
hood of Vohuman 4 ; even for this reason, because 
every proper nourishing is that in which the 
nourished becomes an offspring such as Vohuman 
unto Auharmasaf; and every proper protection of 
the creatures, over those which are protected by it, 
is a fatherhood such as that of Auharmasrf over 
Vohuman. 25. This, too, that by him who shall 
provide nourishment with propriety for the creation 
which is good, it is taught that the good creation 
was produced by Auharmas^; even for this reason, 
because from the nourishment of the creation with 
propriety, together with the discriminating action of 
the nourisher, the goodness of the nourished is also 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 6 a. ■ Ibid. 6 b. 

3 Ibid. 8 a. 4 Ibid. 8 b. 
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evident, from the goodness of the nourished creation 
the goodness of him who is its creator is evident, 
and the creator of the good creation is Auharmas^ 
himself. 

26. This, too, that whoever shall spiritually make 
Auharmas^ the ruler over his own person becomes 
a ruler as to actions l ; even for this reason, because 
whoever is making Auharma^ ruler over his person 
is a leader of wisdom, a leader of wisdom is a 
decider taking account of sin and good works, 
taking account of sin and good works is abstaining 
from sin and practising good works, and owing to 
abstinence from sin and practising good works one 
becomes a ruler over actions. 27. This, too, that 
Spendarmad? 2 is given to Auharmasu? by him who 
is as reverent unto Auharma^ as a daughter unto 
a father ; even for this reason, because the Spen- 
darmadic nature (S/enda^ma^lh) is provided by 
him for Ahha.rmazd. 

28. This, too, that for him who thinks of the care 
of cattle there arises that wisdom 3 which the control 
(patih) of cattle gives ; even for this reason, because 
the nature of the wisdom for a production of cattle 
is provided in mankind, and, when mankind apply 
their thoughts to seeking that wisdom, they obtain 
it. 29. This, too, that by him who is admitting the 
male to cattle at the proper time, the care of cattle 
is also thought of; even for this reason, because 
the admittance of the male becomes productiveness, 
and whoever 4 would cause productiveness thinks 
also of nourishment. 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 8 c. 

J Ibid. 9 a, and Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3. » Ibid. 9 a. 

* Assuming that min, ' from,' stands for mun. 
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30. This, too, that by him who has prepared 
himself for the priests the way to yonder 1 world is 
taught ; even for this reason, because the way to 
yonder world is declared by the religion, and its 
indicator is the priest; therefore, by him who is 
prepared for the priests, through discipleship, that 
way is known and is made known. 31. This, too, 
that in him who shall do that which is something 
that is an assistance to the renovation of the universe, 
thoughts of the bounty (dahlh) of the creator arise ; 
even for this reason, because creativeness is through 
thinking of the renovation, thinking of the renova- 
tion arises through the renovation, the renovation 
arises through anything which is done that is an 
assistance of the renovation, the doing of anything 
that is an assistance of the renovation is through 
thinking of sagacity, and thinking of sagacity be- 
comes thoughts of the bounty of the creator. 

32. This, too, that by him who loves the affairs 
of the archangels a heart and mind 2 , for not being 
misled from the way of the sacred beings, are 
recommended to mankind ; even for this reason, 
because from the religion of the sacred beings being 
loved arises increasing power of the sacred beings, 
from the increasing power of the sacred beings 
arises their greater authority among mankind, and 
from the greater authority of the sacred beings 
among mankind arises the resistance of heart and 
mind of mankind, even in their not being misled by 
the very demons. 33. This, too, that whoever shall 
act with reverence to Vohuman sees the sin which 
is concealed in him mingled with good works there- 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 9 b. * Ibid. 12 b. 
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by ' ; even for this reason, because reverence for 
Vohuman becomes submission (herih) in virtuous- 
ness, with virtuous submission are connected free- 
dom from Kikship and from Karapship 2 , and with 
freedom from Kikship and from Karapship is con- 
nected one sound of life and eye, whereby he is an 
observant decider, and atonement for sin arises 
from good works. 

34. This, too, that by him who shall provide 
liberality for the liberal, the giving of a loan 3 to 
mankind is also taught ; even for this reason, be- 
cause liberal giving by any one is accounting for 
his own debt, and he endeavours to repay it fully 
observantly and with complete gratification ; besides 
that, the power of liberality becomes extendible 
among mankind, and through loans and other gifts 3 
of generosity (dahisnikih) they become ardent. 
35. This, too, that by him who pays homage (fra- 
n4m£af6) to the affairs of Atiharmazd, as much as 
he is able, the non-injury of the innocent is also 
taught ; even for this reason, because to intertwine 
further (fr6 vd( tan 6) with the affairs of Auharmas^, 
as much as possible, is first to commit no sin and 
to perform as many good works as possible, and 
abstaining from the essentials of sin is non-injury 
of the innocent. 36. This, too, that by him who 
possesses a ruler and high-priest Atiharmazd is 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 13 c, where, after homaniA, Ja, Pt4, 
and Mf4 insert the following words: vin&s d6n avo kirfako 
gumtkhto yekavlmun&fl), madam aharayih a^ sardar h6manM. 

2 Pahl. akikth va-akarapth; see Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXV, 
13 n for the two idolatrous priestly tribes here alluded to. On its 
second occurrence the first word is corrupted into akas which 
closely resembles akigih in Pahlavi letters. 

8 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 14 b. 
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spiritually made ruler over his person * ; even for 
this reason, because, through the requirement of 
Auharma?^, the angels are lord and master of the 
worldly existence of that man. 

37. This, too, that whoever decides duty and 
opinion becomes also an informer of others ; even 
for this reason, because it informs others that he is 
possessing wisdom, and this is what is said, that 
' the wisdom of a man is evident from his deciding 
as to affairs.' 38. This, too, that whoever shall 
provide nurture with propriety becomes also an in- 
dicator (dakhshaklniafar) 2 for others; even for 
this reason, because the happiness of the nurturer 
becomes also a happy indicator even for thee ; and 
this, too, is what one says, that ' always good, happy, 
and free from serfs 3 is he who is not a master of 
vagabonds (pa do-S. puan).' 

39. This, too, that by him who is a ruler who, 
by a command given, appoints him who is liturgical 
(mansarik), and gives anything to him which it is 
desirable to give, the necessary demeanour for 
true and virtuous statements* is taught; even for 
this reason, because the uttering of true and vir- 
tuous statements, in fearlessness 4 of rulers, is owing 
to a well-established sovereignty, and their well- 
established sovereignty is more particularly through 
these two things, good commanding and helpfulness ; 
when they establish that liturgical one by a command 
given it is good commanding, and when they give 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 16 a. " Ibid. 17 c. 

5 Pahl. avaruno; but, as freedom from servants is not exactly 
an Oriental idea of happiness, the word may also be read anS16n5, 
a possible variant of an aid no, ' unlamenting.' 

4 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 19 b. 

[37] Z 
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anything to him which it is desirable to give the 
helpfulness is provided; also, owing to their good 
commanding, the helpfulness is a good establish- 
ment of the sovereignty, owing to a well-established 
sovereignty there is fearlessness also in uttering true 
and virtuous statements, and, owing to freedom 
from concealment in uttering true and virtuous 
statements, the necessary demeanour for true and 
virtuous statements arises. 40. This, too, that he 
who gives personal service unto the king of kings, 
and who considers the product (bar) as the property 
of Auharmas*/, is empowered for indicating the 
acquitted and convicted 1 by the spirits, his indi- 
cators of the acquitted and convicted ; even for this 
reason, because the person being given in service to 
the king of kings is the preparation (nlvari$n6) of 
subjection, and the product being considered as the 
property of AuhamiazaT is to consider the innocence 
of its origin (bun) and to make the product well- 
selecting (hu-ilnako) through virtuousness ; owing 
to the progress of these two, the virtuousness in the 
world becomes great and increasing productiveness 
for all the good spiritual and worldly existences which 
are in it, even those who are angels indicating the 
acquitted and convicted. 

41. This, too, that by him who becomes immortal 
progress 2 for him who is immortally progressive, 
complete progress 2 is given to him who is com- 
pletely progressive; and its routine (daaftstan), too, 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 19 c. 

'Ibid. 21 a; amarg-rubunih and hamak-rflbi.rnJh are 
Pahlavi translations of Av. ameretarf and haurvatat/, as may be 
seen in Ibid. 6 b. 
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is even this, that by him who wishes 1 to make that 
which is his own soul immortal, and would afford it 
assistance, every benefit is given to him who is a 
supplicant for every benefit and becomes a giver of 
every benefit which he begs, which becomes an assist- 
ance to him whom he asks in attaining thereto, 
42. This, too, that whoever gratifies that which is 
enjoyment renders his soul immortal ; even for this 
reason, because the soul subsists through good works, 
and good works are all those which gratify enjoy- 
ment. 43. This, too, that whoever keeps himself 
always in good works 2 has produced perfection and 
happiness by any goodness and worthiness of his ; 
even for this reason, because keeping oneself always 
in good works becomes perfect diligence in industry, 
within perfect diligence in industry is also comprised 
opposition to any harm whatever, and it is opposi- 
tion to harm and perfect goodness that are worthy 
of every happiness. 

44. This, too, that by him who possesses wealth 
as high-priest of the priests, predominance as their 
high-priest is maintained 8 and taught; even for this 
reason, because the provision of sovereignty and its 
progress are really through wealth. 45. This, too, 
that by him who would act for the pleasure of others, 
owing to virtue, the growth and increase owing to 
Vohuman 4 are produced; even for this reason, 
because that which has given virtuous pleasure is 
the nourishment of the creatures by the producer of 
increase and growth. 

46. This, too, that by him who welcomes Auhar- 

1 Written yetibunSrf with mfl above it as a partial correction 
into yezbemlln&d which is evidently the proper word. 
» See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 21a. 5 Ibid. 21b. * Ibid. 21 c. 
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majzd in himself 1 , and teaches good works to man- 
kind, every virtuous instruction is taught ; even for 
this reason, because the welcoming of Auharma^ 
in oneself is the non-committal of sin, and the teaching 
of good works to mankind is more particularly the 
performance of good works oneself; innocence and 
the practising of good works are the end of every 
instruction, and he in whom they exist becomes a 
teacher of every goodness. 47. This, too, that by 
him who shall occasion benefit through him who is 
a propagator of good works, the evidence of him 
who is well-informed 2 is taught through one well- 
informed ; even for this reason, because the chief 
evidence as to sagacity is to occasion benefit for the 
good. 48. This, too, that by him who gives com- 
mands as to the affairs of Auharmas*/, Auhannasaf 
is made welcome in his person 1 ; even for this reason, 
because the throne of Auharmas^ in the worldly 
existence is more particularly in a ruler of well- 
commanding person. 

49. The excellence of righteousness is perfect. 



Chapter LIV. 
Bako Nask. 



1. The eighth fargantf, Hv aStumaiti 3 , is that by 
him who teaches wisdom to others the not being 
deceived by an apostate into confusing a righteous 
one (aharubS-barljlh) is also taught 4 ; even for 
this reason, because he who has taught is not 
deceived. 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 22 c. » Ibid. 22 a. 

* See Chap. IX, 1 n; it is here written khvamatto in Pahlavi. 
4 See Pahl. Yas. XXXII, 1-4. 
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2. This, too, that by him who is as reverent unto 
Auharmasaf as a daughter unto a father, and who is 
also a gratifier of virtuous doers, Spendarma*/ 1 is 
made one of the archangels, and one is also made to 
love her; even for this reason, because through that 
Spendarmaafic one being reverent unto Atiharm&zd, 
and the gratification of the good by him, the arch- 
angels love and preserve her Spendarmaafic nature 
(S/endarma^!gih). 3. This, too, that he who is 
loving Vohuman is taught by his wisdom not to 
destroy (nasanlnlafonS) 2 the religion of Auhar- 
mazd; even for this reason, because wisdom main- 
tains the religion in virtue, and others are taught 
about it. 

4. This, too, that by him who gives himself in 
discipleship unto the priests, and who asks again that 
which he does not understand, learning (amuk&) is 
taught ; even for this reason, because the asking/or 

"knowledge again by him who has given himself in 
discipleship to a wise priest, increases knowledge ; 
and the friends of knowledge, therefore, make him 
an example, and shall practise asking again, that 
which they do not understand, from the disciples of 
the priests. 

5. This, too, that whoever is in accordance with 
Zaratujt, through pure affection, becomes, in like 
manner, him who is giving strength to the will of the 
archangels and the commands of the good ; even for 
this reason, because these two capabilities are of the 
special nature of Zaratujt. 6. This, too, that through 
the discrimination of him who loves 8 Vohuman Au- 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXII, 2 c, and Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3. 

* Ibid. 4 c. 

' Ibid. 8 c It is possible to read the verbal stem gdsh, ' hear,' 
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harmazd is gratified ; even for this reason, because 
one loving Vohuman is loving wisdom and has 
taught wisdom, wisdom taught is discrimination, and 
the discriminator becomes a gratifier of Auharmaz*/. 

7. This, too, that whoever gives thought to the 
religion of Zaratust is taught wisdom ; even for this 
reason, because all the wisdom of the good religion 
is taught to him by giving thought. 8. This, too, 
that whoever has kept wealth in the control 1 of 
Zaratust becomes taught, and is one who is reverent 
to the benefiters ; even for this reason, because who- 
ever is reverent to the supporters of religion keeps 
wealth in the control of the supporters of religion, 
and, when kept by him in their control, it is kept by 
him in that of Zarattot. 

9. This, too, that his destiny is connected with 
himself who practises industry. 10. This, too, that 
his good works for arranging the creation become 
his own who has fully prepared his own person. 

1 1 . The excellence of righteousness is perfect. 



Chapter LV. 

Bako Nask. 

1. The ninth fargar<£ Yathaij 2 , is that by him 
who praises Auharmas*/ his work in the Gathic lore 3 
is taught ; even for this reason, because the reason 
of the praise even of Auharmazaf is for his works, 
and by him who extols any work the performance 

instead of d6sh (Av. zush) ; but this is hardly possible in § 2, and 
gdsht</and is not the usual Pahlavi for 'to hear.' 
1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXII, 9 b. 

* See Chap. X, 1 n; it is here written yataytf in Pahlavi. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XXXIH, 1 a. 
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of that work is also taught ; moreover the work of 
Auharmasaf, which is the Gathic lore, is pure good- 
ness. 2. This, too, that by him who increases the 
propagators of good works priestly-controlled action 
(raaftk-kuni.rnlh) 1 is taught; even for this reason, 
because the advancement of merit and the action of 
priestly chieftainship are the two maxims (vaiako) 
of one who, when there is reason, exalts progressive 
merit when he increases the propagators of good 
works; and when progressive merit is exalted priestly- 
controlled action is praised and also taught. 

3. This, too, that what is worthy, and what is 
coveted for every worthy man, is produced by him 
for whom the command of the liturgy is the reckon- 
ing for him who is habitually sagacious ; and this 
statement also indicates the explanation of rulers 
and all who are needing those of the world for one 
combined effort, who, in the immature world, have to 
trust a command that is at one time sagacious. 
4. This, too, that personal assistance is liberally 
given (raaftnldfo) to the creatures of the good beings 
by him whose deeds are an assistance of the renova- 
tion of the universe; and this statement, too, also 
indicates the great power of a.ny good work what- 
ever, because every good work, being an assistance 
of the renovation, becomes liberality to the immature 
(kham) creation. 

5. This, too, that whoever teaches to a son rever- 
ence unto his father has also appropriated the reward 
for reverence unto the creator for teaching that 
person ; even for this reason, because express rever- 
ence unto parents and service to them are connected 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXIII, 1 b. 
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with reverence unto the creator and service to him. 
6. This, too, that whoever is personally progress for 
him who is his own 1 — that is, for any one whatever 
among those who are needing him — becomes the 
happiness of the creator who is the maker of the 
original good creations ; and this statement also 
indicates as to whom it is, when, through him whose 
decision is progress — which arises through that which 
occurs when the decision is given that becomes for 
every one that which is needful for him — there is 
happiness that is concentrated. 7. This, too, that 
by him who is causing benefit for him who is a cul- 
tivator cattle 2 are multiplied ; even for this reason, 
because a gratifier of the performers of tillage is 
multiplying tillage, and cattle are the chief tillage of 
the world. 

8. This, too, that the religion which is the way of 
righteousness is made his own 3 by him who is a 
good thinker about the religion of righteousness ; 
and this statement, too, also indicates the limit of 
reliance (a stun 6) upon the good religion; because 
whoever is not a good thinker about the good re- 
ligion, even though he be a reciter of revelation, 
becomes really an apostate; whoever is a good 
thinker, but not about the good religion, becomes 
really an infidel ; and whoever thinks truly becomes 
a good thinker about religious righteousness and the 
statements in the good religion. 9. And about 
three statements, the bringer forward for all man- 
kind is your submission to the sacred beings ; one is 
of the produce (bar), one of the origin (bun), and 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXIII, 3 a. 

1 Ibid. 3 b, c. . ' Ibid. 5 c. 
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one of the body and life ; that of the produce is the 
exertion from which there is produce, that of the 
origin is the advantage for which the origin is requi- 
site, and that of the body and life is the thought of 
the proposer (raytntrfar), which considered both as 
submission to the sacred beings. 10. This, too, that 
connected with the sitting-place of the sage is the 
excessiveness of the pleasure 1 for those causing 
pleasure, for the upper classes (aparlgano) of Iran, 
and for the energy (patuklh) 1 of the diligent. 
1 1. Excellence that is perfect is righteousness. 



Chapter LVI. 
Bako Nash. 



i. The tenth fargantf, Ya-j^yaothana 2 , is that, 
for him who is practising good works s as much as // 
is possible for him to do, an efficacious reason for 
the renovation of the universe is afforded assistance ; 
even for this reason, when every good work is an 
assistance to the renovation, then — according to the 
declaration that whoever does much more good work 
is more assisting the renovation — by him who is 
practising good works as much as it is possible for 
him to do, an efficacious reason for the renovation is 
afforded assistance. 2. This, too, that the apostate 4 , 
who is the seduction of mankind, is injured by him 
who devotes himself to Auharmas^ ; even for this 
reason, because he is dislodged and is elucidated 

' See Pahl. Yas. XXXIII, 13 a. 

* See Chap. XI, in; it is here written yi-shaotno in 
Pahlavi. 
8 See Pahl. Yas. XXXIV, 1 a. « Ibid. 8 a. 
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(adlvagl-alt6 r6shanl-altS), and there arises a 
class of mankind who see the admission (parva- 
naklh) of the apostate into hell, and he is disabled 
when it is seen by them. 

3. This, too, that by him who is eager 1 for know- 
ledge, knowledge is grasped and taught ; even for 
this reason, because knowledge is taught through 
that which is the instruction of every science and the 
original desire for it, and mankind shall extol his 
knowledge ; it is also coveted by them for being 
taught, and they mount and grasp it. 4. This, too, 
that to slay 2 an apostate is taught by the good one 
who is united (ha mi-alt) with a good man; even 
for this reason, because the destruction (adsh) of 
Aharman arises from the union of the good. 5. This, 
too, that by him who is a disturber (vishuftar) as 
to Vohuman the production of development through 
Vohumanic rule s is taught ; sinners lawfully sub- 
jected to the bridge judgment (puhallnt^S) for 
Vohumanic disturbance, and the command for it by 
rulers and high-priests, being a preparation for the 
development of the world. 

6. This, too, that a great ordinance 4 is taught by 
him whose ceremonial 6 is for A&harmazd ; even for 
this reason, because a comprehension of Auharmasd? 
and serving him are the foundation of joy (parkin 
bun), and the ownership and concentration (han- 
geraftklh) of all good works are themselves the 
great ordinance of the faithful whose preparation is 
through the ownership, and their welcome is more 
particularly in the ceremonial ; owing to the same 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXIV, 9 a. * Ibid. 10 c. 

3 Ibid. 11 b. * Ibid. 12 a, b. * Ibid. 12 a. 
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reason, the original possession of the great ordi- 
nance of the ceremonial which is Atiha.rmazd's own, 
and of other good works — even though relating to 
the ceremonial of Auharmasraf of every kind owing 
thereto — is necessary for the manifestation of the 
great ordinance, and is incorporated (ham-tanu) 
with it when it becomes manifest as a great ordi- 
nance, or as more than a great ordinance ; even then 
its extent (viluno) is over this joy. 7. This, too, 
that the performance (sakhtarih) of a ceremonial 1 
of the needy is a gift to the worthy of the creation, 
and a gift to the worthy of the creation is the attrac- 
tion (hakhtarlh) of a ceremonial of the needy. 

8. This, too, that the way of righteousness 2 , also 
that through which that way is seen, and likewise 
the reward of those lonely-labouring (a£var 'slkan) 
therein are taught by him whose deeds are an ad- 
vantage to the sacred beings ; even for this reason, 
because the advantage of the sacred beings is the 
advantage of the multitude, and the advantage of 
the multitude, which is itself the religion of the 
sacred beings that is a guide, is the way of righteous- 
ness and also that through which is the reward of 
those lonely-labouring. 9. This, too, that even the 
reward of a teacher of professionals, which is the 
profit of the profession, is liberally given and appro- 
priated for the professionals taught ; even for this 
reason, because the business of the sacred beings has 
profited by the instruction (amuk6). 

10. Excellence that is perfect is righteousness. 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXIV, 12 a. * Ibid. 12 c. 
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Chapter LVII. 

Bako Nask. 

i. The eleventh fargaraf, the Yasna 1 , is that the 
whole of the good works which are to accomplish, 
and those, too, which are accomplished 2 , are appro- 
priated by the righteous man who teaches virtue 3 to 
the righteous; even for this reason, of the good 
works which one accomplishes, and those, too, which 
are accomplished, there is all one store (anbar), from 
the work (var'26) of the original good creation even 
to the renovation of the universe, and ever afresh the 
teaching of virtue by those who are righteous comes 
to the accumulation of the righteous and the accom- 
plishment of that store, and they, too, are in posses- 
sion of that store, in partnership with the other 
righteous. 2. This, too, that it is because he would 
do the best for his own 4 , whose meditation of the 
liturgy is for those who are archangels, and who 
also maintains, for the assistance of the good, the 
strength which is his for the existences. 3. And 
this statement indicates the great participation of 
any one in that store, because when that store is 
really an accumulation of work on the way, for the 
partners in that store who have done more, and also 
those who have accomplished less, and remains, more- 
over, in the possession of them all, then, as to those 
accomplishing more of it, through the original pos- 
session of most of that work, and also through that 
which occurs when the accomplishers have attained 
to that plenty more particularly owing to their more 
labour, and likewise through the property, liberally, 

1 See Chap. XII, in; it is here written yast6 in Pahlavi. 
* See Pahl. Yas. XXXV, 5. » Ibid. 4. « Ibid. 6. 
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largely, and lordlily, of those accomplishing more, 
and the indigence, unafflictedly \ scantily, and sub- 
ordinately, of those accomplishing less, it is reason- 
able to speak of that store as in their possession, and 
of their superiority as greatly over those accom- 
plishing less. 4. This, too, that his work is good 
work whose liberality is for the archangels ; even 
for this reason, because through a little labour for 
the sacred beings, which is itself that liberality, he 
contributes duty and good works. 

5. This, too, that it becomes best for him, in 
both existences 2 , who teaches a wishing for living 
in diligence to mankind; even for this reason, 
because he is a preserver of them through the 
wishing for living, and his soul, through the dili- 
gence owing to him, attains perfection, here from 
mankind and in yonder world from the sacred 
beings. 6. This, too, that the ceremonial and obei- 
sance of Auharmasflf 3 are performed by him who is 
in the way of like thinking and like praising of the 
law of Auharmasaf with all the worshippers of 
Auharmasaf. 7. This, too, that he is in the leader- 
ship of his religion 4 who makes the knowledge of 
religion ever afresh ; even for this reason, because 
every item of knowledge which he provides increases 
some greatness of it. 8. This, too, that he is in the 
service of his religion * who demands the knowledge 
of religion ever afresh ; even for this reason, be- 
cause so long as he demands more, he becomes 
nearer to a knowledge of religion. 



1 Pahl. abfcshtha, but it should perhaps be avgjfha, 'unabun- 
dantly.' 
* See Pahl. Yas. XXXV, 9. ' Ibid. 19. . 4 Ibid. 22. 
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9. This, too, that mankind's wishing for life is 
authorised (dastovarlni^S) by him who authorises 
the production of anything for mankind ; even for 
this reason, because authority (dastdbarih) over 
the production of anything is conjoined with that 
which is for the wishing for life ; so that whosever 
production of anything is authorisedly, their life is 
free from any discomfort ; and whosever wishing 
for life is authorisedly, his production of anything 
is also authorisedly. 10. This, too, that acceptance, 
hints, and words are given J to Auharmastf? by him 
who asks again, that which he does not understand 
of the religion, from him who does understand; 
even for this reason, because knowledge is com- 
pleted through these three things: obtainment, 
hints, and speaking, and all three are asked again 
by him who does not understand. 11. This, too, 
that the words of Auharniasra? 2 are taught by him 
who teaches the acceptance, remembrance, and 
speaking of the religion; even for this reason, 
because this is the recital of' that compendium 
(hangerrfikih). 

12. This, too, that the care 3 and reverence of 
fire are provided by him who is liberal to a fire as 
regards anything he supplies for the care and 
reverence which others shall provide for the fire, and 
he becomes equally rewarded for it. 13. This, too, 
that by him who teaches the religion of Auharmasa? 
with joyfulness *, the care and reverence of fire are 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXV, 25. * Ibid. 27. 

* See Pahl. Yas. XXXVI, 1. This section implies that the 
attendant who feeds a fire with fuel supplied by others, obtains an 
equal share of merit with them. 

4 Ibid. 4, 5' , 
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provided as declared by the religion ; even for this 
reason, because even that which is taught by him 
combines with the action due to that teaching. 

14. This, too, that the obeisance 1 to those requiring 
obeisance is arranged by him who loves Vohuman. 

15. This, too, that fire is strengthened — for that 
work, achieved in the future existence, which is the 
greatest 2 that exists — by him who invokes fire with 
the title of fire; even for this reason, because the 
title is put by him upon a nature that is laudable, 
and when invoked by him with that title the praised 
one is then strengthened by him. 

1 6. This, too, that he becomes informed as to the 
religion of Auharma?^ 3 , who teaches the religion 
of A&harmazd with pleasure ; even for this reason, 
because every knowledge is exercised and increased 
by teaching. 17. This, too, that Atiharmazd is 
propitiated by the excellent sagacity of him who 
teaches virtuous words and actions * ; even for this 
reason, because sagacity has two parts, the speak- 
able and the workable. 18. This, too, that the 
bodily form (kerp6) of Auharmas*/ is praised as 
perfection (nevakdtumlh) 6 by him who elevates 
(balisttnerfo) his own soul 6 to the station of the 
sun 7 ; even for this reason, because that bodily 
form of Auharmas^ exists, and becomes the loftiest 
and most perfect in the station of the sun. 

19. This, too, that all excellence is purely pro- 
duced for Auharmaza? by him who has root in the 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXVI, 5. * Ibid. 6. 

« Ibid. 7. * Ibid. 11. 

6 Ibid. 14. • Ibid. 15. 

7 Ibid. 16 ; the highest grade of heaven below the supreme 
heaven, which latter is called Gar6<ftnan (see Sis. VI, 3 n). 
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possession of Auharma*?^ ; even for this reason, 
because, when a root is given to him, fruit is also 
produced by him, and all excellence is both root and 
fruit 1 . 20. This, too, that Atiharmazd is invoked 
with the title ' lord 2 ' by him whom A&harmazd 
calls ; even for this reason, because the interpreta- 
tion of ' Auharmazaf ' is really with the words ' greatly 
wise lord' (mas danak khu-/ai). 21. This, too, 
that the names of the sacred beings which are in- 
voked 3 are the praise glorified by any one, and by 
him who glorifies them they are named ; even for 
this reason, because the names of the sacred beings 
are the glorification due to their names of praise. 
22. This, too, that among those of the same class 
(ham-g6haran), when he shall do it for one race 4 , 
benefit is produced by him for other races within 
that class; among those of the same races (ham- 
tdkhmakanan), when he shall produce benefit for 
one species, it is done by him also for other species 
within that race ; and among the same species 
(ham saraafako), when he shall produce benefit for 
one individual (kerp6), it is done by him for other 
individuals within that species. 

23. This, too, that his personality (khudfth) is 
the sacred beings' own 6 , who maintains the rites 6 
with the assistance of the righteous. 24. This, too, 
that his own is in the guardianship 7 of the sacred 
beings, whose vehemence is through Good Thought ; 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXVII (=V), 2. * Ibid. 6. 

8 See Pahl. Yas. XXXVIII, 10-12. * Ibid. 13-15. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XXXIX, 13. 

* Assuming that rtc atan stands for ho* ayinan, as mun atan 
is ungrammatical. 

' See Pahl. Yas. XXXIX, 15. 
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even for this reason, because his bravery is for the 
law. 25. This, too, that life is given to mankind 
by him who shall do that which is able to remain 
good for them. 26. This, too, that the friendship 
of Auharmasaf is appropriated by him who has 
Auharmaza? as a guardian, and perpetual guardian- 
ship is appropriated by him who teaches to man- 
kind that thing which becomes their perpetual 
guardianship in yonder world. 

27. This, too, that he causes righteousness 1 who 
thinks of anything which is virtuous. 28. This, too, 
that he has caused the good commands and pro- 
pitiousness 2 of Auharmastff, who gives his body and 
life 8 to the sacred beings ; and body and life are 
given to the sacred beings by him who affords 
friendship to the religion of Zaraturt. 29. And 
this, too, that to him who affords friendship to 
Auharmaa^ it occurs owing to the guardianship of 
Auharmas^; and that guardianship is perpetually* 
connected with him who teaches to others that 
thing which always constitutes their companionship 
with the sacred beings. 

30. Excellence that is perfect is righteousness. 



Chapter LVII I. 

Bakcf Nash. 

1. The twelfth fargaraf, U^tavaiti 5 , is that the 
benefit of him who is reverent to the benefiters is 
the benefit of any one whatever 6 ; even for this 

1 SeePahl.Yas. XL, 7. 

' See Pahl. Yas. XLI, 6. ' Ibid. 7. * Ibid. 17. 

B See Chap. XIII, 1 n ; it is here written ads t&t to in Pahlavi. 
♦ See Pahl. Yas. XLII, 1 a. 

[37] A a 
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reason, because the benefit of the immature creation 
is owing to carrying out the commands of a bene- 
fiting spiritual lord. 2. This, too, that whoever 
pleases superiors by submission, is pleased by in- 
feriors. 3. This, too, that by him who gives thought 
to the religion of Zarattot, that which is best for his 
own in every mode 1 is produced, because he has 
attained to the religion who is listening best 4. This, 
too, that virtue is taught by him to all the creatures 
of the beneficent spirit, to the righteous whose 
stepping forth (fravinmno) is for the righteous ; 
even for this reason, because the creatures of the 
beneficent spirit are all of one nature, and the 
stepping forth (fragami^n6) and hastening of the 
limbs of one body become those of the whole of 
that body. 5. This, too, that his spirit is connected 
with Auharmas^ 2 , and his knowledge is accepted, 
who loves Vohuman ; even for this reason, because 
the spirit who is the original spiritual lord of know- 
ledge is Vohuman. 6. This, too, that just giving is 
taught by him whose words are through Vohuman 8 ; 
even for this reason, because the speaking of vir- 
tuous words becomes the teaching of knowledge in 
which there is also just giving. 

7. This, too, that joy which is of long duration is 
produced 4 for his own by him who brings forth 
strength through virtue, and who also assists him 
who is unborn ; even for this reason, because joy 
which is perpetual increases by both. 8. This, too, 
that by him who is an assistance of those in the 
proper way, the proper way is taught to mankind 6 ; 



' See Pahl. Yas. XLII, 2 a. J Ibid. 2 c. 

s Ibid. 2 d. « Ibid. 2 e. • Ibid. 3 b. 
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even for this reason, because he is making mankind 
long for that way. 9. This, too, that heat is given 
to fire 1 by him who tells truth to the invokers ; even 
for this reason, because the adversary — owing to 
the heat of the fire achieved by the indicator of 
truth — is more particularly subdued by the strength 
of that just one. 

10. This, too, that the assistants for the renova- 
tion of the universe are the decrees of Vistasp * — 
which are through Vohuman — of S6shans 3 and Kat- 
Khusr6i * ; even for this reason, because the frag- 
ments are possessing a renewer which is their own 
completion *, and the completion — which is through 
the assistance of the renovation by Vi$tasp — is 
through what occurs when the religion is set going 
by him, through which the renovation arises ; and 
the triumph of the completion, which is through an 
ordinance by S6shans, is through what occurs when 
through the ordinance there is thus a decree which 
sets aside all distress from the creatures, and gives 
the ordinance to the whole material existence, that 
which is living and also that which is dead. 1 1 . This, 
too, that whoever intrusts it with a command given — 
which command given intrusts him who supplies the 
command from revelation — and it worships what is 



1 See Pahl.Yas. XLII, 4 d. 

• See Bk.VIII, Chaps. XI, 1, XIII, 15. 

' See Pahl. Yas. XLII, 4 e, and Bk. VIII, Chap. XIV, 14. 

4 In the MS. the letters sr6 are omitted from this name which 
might, therefore, be read Kay Snag; but Kai-Khusr6t (see Chap. 
XXIII) is considered as one of the assistants of the renovation (Dd. 
XXXVI, 3), probably on account of his opposition to idolatry 
(Bd. XVII, 7). 

6 Pahl. maman baharanS kashtar-h6m6nd-t nafrman spdrikih. 
A a 2 
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necessary to worship, is thereby displayed among 
the existences as the progeny of AuharmazdH. 

1 2. This, too, that the defeat of the bad and the 
acceptance of the good 2 are taught by him who shall 
provide a righteous gift for the worthy; because 
both are therein. 1 3. This, too, that ability for even 
the transformation of the creatures 3 of Auhar rc&zd 
is taught by him who loves Vohuman ; even for this 
reason, because the forward-dragging, and also the 
backward-dragging, power — which is in mankind — is 
qualified, through changeableness of will, for even 
the actions of the Vohumanic nature. 14. This, 
too, that power is taught, to that spirit through 
whom the creatures are changed, by him whose 
wisdom is for that which is wisdom ; even for this 
reason, because that spirit is wisdom, and increases 
in mankind through instruction. 15. This, too, that 
by him who praises the religion like a disciple, and 
who also teaches it like a priest *, it is shown that 
S6shans * really comes ; even for this reason, because 
the religion, from the first praiser and teacher down 
to the last praiser and teacher, is connected by dis- 
cipleship and priesthood, and S6shans becomes a 
disciple in the end, and the last priest. 

16. This, too, that the wisdom of Auharma&jf 8 is 
taught by him who shall supply decisions and adju- 
dication from the religion; even for this reason, 
because the decision of religion is the wisdom of 
Auharma^. 17. This, too, that complete mindful- 
ness, so that they are not deceived 6 , is taught 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLII, 5 b. * Ibid. 5 d. 

* Ibid. 5 e; assuming that d am -var'sunih, 'accomplishment 
of the creatures/ stands for d&m-vartfixnlh. 
' Ibid. 6 d. 8 Ibid. 6 e. 
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through wisdom by him who is as reverent to Auhar- 
m&zd as a daughter to a father ; even for this reason, 
because the reverence of a daughter unto a father 
arises mostly through natural sympathy (ahang-1 
iitrlk), and through the intellectual complete mind- 
fulness of the daughter. 

18. This, too, that maintaining the destinies 
(vakhtan) of the body through the command of 
the creator is taught by him who teaches the 
righteous man and the wicked one that thing which 
becomes comfort to them, to the righteous man as 
to his body, and to the wicked one as to his soul ; 
even for this reason, because he becomes a friend of 
the creatures, a friend of the creatures is also a 
friend of creativeness, and a friend of the creator 
maintains body and wealth through the command of 
the creator, and others are taught by him. 19. This, 
too, that joy owing to him who is powerful is taught 
him who is righteous only by him — that is, he is 
conveying him to the rulers for benefit 1 — who is an 
assistance of him who is righteous through capa- 
bility, that is, he shall do it through exertion of 
power ; even for this reason, because, when he has 
provided as much assistance as it is possible for him 
to do, his praise arises through that benefit which is 
pre-eminent through his exertion. 20. This, too, 
that the benefit of sovereignty for that which arises 2 
is taught only by him who always thoroughly teaches 
authority (patih) up to dictatorship (vispd-far- 
minlh); that is, he teaches to others that thing 
which always arises for them up to dictatorial autho- 
rity ; this is where it is connected by them with the 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLII, 8 c. * Ibid. 8 d. 
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renovation of the universe through the control which 
is in the tree of germs '. 

2 1 . This, too, that he becomes liberal to fire 2 who 
shall perform work for fire that is its protection, and 
so it is taught about it through the obeisance by him 
whose liberality — that is his through the obeisance — 
becomes liberal, and whose declaration, that arises 
as to Vohuman, possesses wealth through virtue. 
22. This, too, that this thinking as to righteousness 3 
is taught only by him — that is, he thinks — whose 
petition for righteousness is ever afresh. 23. This, 
too, that the religion is interrogated* by him who 
is submissive to superiors and similarly situated 
(ham-^ak) to inferiors. 

24. This, too, that the state of the present world 
(latammanih) for the Masafa-worshipping religion 
is thoroughly taught where whatever becomes a pro- 
gress * of the religion is whatever is purification for 
mankind ; even for this reason, because the want 
of progress of the religion is owing to the want of 
purification of mankind as to the fiend, and when 
a human being is purified from the fiend, the pro- 
gress of the religion becomes different. 25. This, 
too, that pleasure is taught to him who is a friend G 

1 Evidently the many-seeded tree of all germs, opposed to harm 
and called the proper-curing, energetic-curing, and all-curing ; it is 
renowned in Atran-v^ and grows in the wide-formed ocean near 
the G61ceren6, or white-H6m plant, which latter is one of the 
ingredients of the elixir producing immortality in the future existence 
(see Bd. IX, 5, 6, XVIII, 9, XXVII, 2, XXIX, 5). 

a See Pahl. Yas. XLII, 9 d which Pt4 and Mf4 supply as 
follows :— A6rfftn6 av6 han&-i lak ata* ra<ff> hdmdnam pavan nty£- 
yixno. 

•Ibid. 9 e. ' Ibid. 10 c. • Ibid. 11 d. 

' Ibid. 14 a. 
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only by him — that is, he gives it — who is a pleasure 
to him who is a friend ; and its routine is really 
this, that by him who causes pleasure to friends, his 
having caused pleasure is taught also to them. 
26. This, too, that, owing to him whom Auharm&s*/ 
teaches joy, it is taught that gratification 1 comes 
from Auharmas*/; even for this reason, because he 
is exalted, even in the worldly existence, through that 
joy which is supreme, and mankind are thereby 
taught. 

27. This, too, that the augmentation of indica- 
tions as to intellect is taught to him who is a 
vigorous-minded (tu.ft6-mini.yn6) man 2 , by him 
whose own progress is that towards his own sacred 
beings ; even for this reason, because he fully con- 
siders, and delivers the decision, of his own powers, 
of those, too, of his contemporaries (ham-bu<aft- 
k£no), and likewise of the chivalry (ilrlh) of the 
age ; and others are taught about it by him. 28 . This, 
too, that the spirit of Auhannasraf 3 is expounded 
only by him — that is, he loves it — whose close 
exposition is of Auharma^ ; even for this reason, be- 
cause he becomes similarly loved with Auharma^, 
so that * . . . 29. And this, too, that the reward is 
taught in the publicity of the sun 6 by him whose 
friendship is for the Spitam&n, which also increases 
in the day — that is, it is necessary to perform duty 
and good works in the day — but he does not put it 
aside the second day ; even for this reason, because 
friendship for the religion is through kind regard ; 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XLII, 14 b. a Ibid. 15 c. 

' Ibid. 16 a. * Some clause appears to be omitted here. 

6 See Pahl. Yas. XLII, 16 d. 
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and duty in one day, only to put it aside for the 
second day, becomes affliction (v6sh) at the bridge 
of judgment ; also the sun is the most kindly- 
regarding and swiftest of those visible. 

30. Excellence that is perfect is righteousness. 



Chapter LIX. 
Boko Nask. 



1. The thirteenth fargan/, Ta</-thwa-peresa\ 
is that the obeisance 2 of the archangels is performed 
by him who is educated in the recitation for the 
archangels of one learned in the religion, which is 
when he has to understand the recitation and to 
maintain the recitation of revelation with propriety, 
which is when an enumeration, or form (ainakS), as 
to the qualities of the archangels exists, which is the 
obeisance for the sacred beings. 2. For, on this 
subject, one mentions seven kinds of men 3 , educated, 
or well-educated, or ill-educated, who are connected 
with it in statements by those of the world ; the 
merely educated man, particularly also the physician, 
explains this which is not mentioned and does not 
occur, that it is well, or ill, disposed * ; the merely 
well-educated man, particularly also the physician, 
explains this which is mentioned and occurs, that 
it is well-disposed ; the merely ill-educated man, and 

1 See Chap. XIV, 1 n; it is here written tarf-s/ag-peres in 
Pahlavi. 

* SeePahLYas. XLIII, 1 b. 

8 These appear to be the four kinds of ordinary men, and the 
three kinds of physicians, detailed in the following clauses. 

4 Khu (Paz.) ay6» dftffm. 
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also the physician, explains this which is mentioned 
and occurs, that it is ill-disposed ; and the merely 
uneducated man explains anything whatever that is 
really life \ 3. One educated in the recitation for 
the sacred beings, who when — on account of the 
necessity of speaking evil about a learned man — he 
is mischievous (a nig), so that he keeps in vicious- 
ness, and has remained in the obeisance for the 
sacred beings, is called not ransomed (14 takhtlk). 
4. One ill-educated in the recitation for the sacred 
beings, which is when it happens that he keeps in 
viciousness, becomes even an apostate who is ac- 
quainted with the religion. 5. One uneducated in 
what pertains to the sacred beings is of two kinds, 
either good 2 and void of learning, or an evil one 
who is void of knowledge ; the good and void of 
learning worships the sacred beings unobservantly 
with the proper rites, and the evil one who is void of 
knowledge thinks to worship the sacred beings un- 
observantly with improper rites, and has no means 
of trustworthy reliance upon the religion of the 
sacred beings and their obeisance. 6. And one 
well-educated in what pertains to the sacred beings, 
through the three words of the connected series 
(ham-pafl?vandijnih) which is good (khu) and 
learned 3 , and through what pertains to the sacred 
beings, expounds faithfully the object of the 
obeisance for the sacred beings. 

7. This, too, that, by him who teaches to man- 
kind tfcat thing which becomes their hope of eter- 
nity, mankind are taught to come to the religion of 

1 Apparently khaya-A badly written in B. 

* Paz. khu. 

' Probably ' good thoughts, good words, and good deeds.' 
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the sacred beings ; even for this reason, because the 
Vohumanic attainment 1 to the religion of the sacred 
beings is to be required wisely for them, its require- 
ment wisely for them is a benefit for the steadfast 
and becomes a consideration (mlnlh) for them, and 
the consideration of the benefit of the steadfast is 
through hope of the eternity which is provided for 
the benefit, on account of which the hope of eternity 
— which is the basis — is the reason even of the 
acceptance of the religion. 

8. This, too, that the perfection of the first among 
the existences * is taught by him who has retentively 
remembered his words ; even for this reason, because 
remembrance is the acme of every perfection. 
9. This, too, that he becomes a nourisher of good 
works who shall perform good works publicly; even 
for this reason, because others are taught thereby, 
and good works increase in the world. 10. This, 
too, that by him who has fruit in the possession of 
Atiharmasd the development of the world in virtue * 
is taught ; even for this reason, because a lawful 
preserver and a producer of liberality arise through 
the fruit, they enlarge the root of the power of the 
angel of liberality, and pluck its fruit ; the world is 
improved thereby, and mankind are taught about it. 
1 1 . This, too, that, through complete mindfulness, 
words and actions * are truly taught by him whose 
ceremonial is for complete mindfulness; even for 
this reason, because there are both words and actions 
in the ceremonial. 

1 2. This, too, that the sagacious creativeness (far'- 
sanak dahih) of hixhzrmzzd is taught, which is 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLIII, 1 e. * Ibid. 2 b. * Ibid. 2 d. 
* Ibid. 6 c. 
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the exposition, to Adiharmsusd 1 , of the production of 
the renovation ; even for this reason, because the 
advantage of the sagacity of A&harmazd is the con- 
sequence of its beginning, and its middle is through 
the power of the goodness and knowledge of him 
himself, and because it is destiny as regards the 
creations ; and whoever possesses that power for 
the assistance of the renovation, is extolled for that 
sagacity, and people are taught thereby. 13. This, 
too, that the reward of Zaraturt is appropriated by 
him who decides about duty and opinion * ; even for 
this reason, because, through that discrimination, he 
is similar to Zaraturt. 

14. This, too, that the recitation of revelation is 
performed for mankind by him who extends the 
propagation of the religion 3 ; even for this reason, 
because, owing to the gratification of virtuous prac- 
tises, virtue increases. 15. This, too, that the 
religion of Auharmas*/ is made progressive * by him 
who shall perform the ceremonial of Abhartmusd ; 
even for this reason, because through that perform- 
ance of his occurs the blessing of the provider of the 
rite (ntranginl^/ar). 16. This, too, that that per- 
fectly righteous man of just judgment is protected 
from the annoying spirit* by him who possesses the 
resemblance (angunaglh) unto Vohuman that they 
behold and resources through virtue ; even for this 
reason, because the vexation which is partaken by 
him {the spirit), owing to the just judgment among 
those of the nature (iiharlkan) of mankind, is re- 
doubled (ddkanl-ait6) by their pleasure owing to 
the Vohumanic resemblance, and the annoying spirit 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLIII, 8 b. » Ibid. 17 c. 

' Ibid. 15 d, 17 c. * Ibid. 11 e. 
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is disabled (akarl-h£nd) x by that accumulated 
vexation which occurs for his annoyance. 

1 7. This, too, that the exploits of the archangels 
are taught by him who is really capable in what 
pertains to the archangels ; even for this reason, 
because they become the hope of a consoling 
(v6</var) end, and are also indicative of the renova- 
tion of the universe, the hope of a virtuous end. 

18. This, too, that the words of him who is Zaraturt, 
that 'people shall become supplicant,' are taught by 
him who is for the benefiters ; even for this reason, 
because they who are benefiters, on account of an 
inclination for the religion, make others eager for 
the religion, and make them mount for prayer. 

19. And this, too, that by him who gives anything 
to a righteous man, this is also done that some one 
else may give even to him who is vile ; even for this 
reason, because a foundation of liberality is thereby 
prepared for him 2 . 

20. Perfect righteousness is excellence. 



Chapter LX. 
Boko Nask. 



1. The fourteenth fargar^, Arf-fravakhshya 3 , 
is that whatever is instruction is to be listened to * 
here as much as is possible, and he who is not to be 

1 The Plz. equivalent ofakarih-h6mand. 

* Implying that he is himself vile who gives to the righteous 
merely to induce others to give to himself. 

* See Chap. XV, in; it is here written arf-fravakhshS in 
Pahlavi. 

4 SeePahLYas. XLIV, 1 a. 
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taught is allowed an opportunity for listening by 
ZaratuJt. 

2. This, too, that by him who would be a causer 
of procreation for performers of labour, the perfect 
nature of the performance of the first next-of-kin 
marriage * is praised ; because causing the procrea- 
tion of performers of labour is the fatherhood of 
mankind, the proper fatherhood of mankind is 
through the proper production of progeny, the 
proper progeny of the producer is through the 
accomplishment of progeny among his own, accord- 
ing to the disposition of the first creatures, and 
the accomplishment of progeny among one's own 
is next-of-kin marriage ; and that which occurs, 
when a causer of the procreation of performers 
of labour praises the fatherhood of mankind, is 
that next-of-kin marriage is also praised by him. 
3. This, too, that by him whose creatures are in 
virtue, owing to his virtuous nourishment of the 
creatures, the performance of next-of-kin marriage 8 
is taught, and the virtue is his virtue ; even on this 
account, because, for the sake of keeping the crea- 
tures in virtue, he allows (anddz&d6) for the vir- 
tuous disposition pertaining to the multitude, and 
that which is born he produces (dah6^6) as lineage 
from the next-of-kin marriage pertaining to the mul- 
titude. 

4. This, too, that Spendarmaaf is in daughterhood 3 
to Auharmaza? is taught by him whose wisdom is 
through complete mindfulness ; even for this reason, 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLIV, 4 a. 

8 Ibid. 4 c. §§ 2-5 have been already translated, somewhat 
differently, in S. B. E., vol. xviii, pp. 395, 396. 

• Ibid. 4 d. For Spendarmarf see Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3. 
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because his wisdom and complete mindfulness are 
within limits which are Auhar vcazd and Spendarma^, 
the wisdom being that of Auharmasflf, the complete 
mindfulness that of Spendar mad, and the complete 
mindfulness being the offspring of the wisdom just 
as Spendarma*/ is of Auharmasa?; and, owing to 
this, the assertion is reasonable that, by him whose 
complete mindfulness is connected with wisdom, it 
is taught that Spendarmaaf is in daughterhood to 
Auhamnasaf. 5. This, too, that thus the exercise 
of that daughterhood is taught by him whose right- 
eousness is through complete mindfulness, and whose 
ceremonial is also through complete mindfulness ; 
that is, he shall perform the ceremonial and other 
good works fully mindfully. 

6. This, too, that mankind are attracted to re- 
ligious good deeds by him who shall provide benefit 
for the people through actions and words ; even for 
this reason, because those actions are religious good 
deeds, and, when instituted by him, others are also 
taught by him. 7. This, too, that reverence for 
Vohuman 1 is taught by him who shall make that 
which is contaminated obvious to the eye, so that 
what is dark becomes light; even for this reason, 
because the display of the work of Vohuman thereby 
has also taught the offer of reverence for Vohuman. 
8. And this, too, that the ceremonial is taught with 
complete mindfulness 2 only by him who teaches 
words and actions with complete mindfulness. 

9. Perfect righteousness is excellence. 

1 See Pah!. Yas. XLIV, 9 e. » Ibid. 10 a. 
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Chapter LXI. 
Baktf Nask. 

1. The fifteenth fargan/, Kamnama^za 1 , is about 
the reply of Auharma?^ to Zaratu-rt, as to that which 
was asked by him thus : ' To which lands do I step 2 ?' 
and it is thus: 'Do thou march (sagltun) there 
where the man, in whose person righteousness is 
connected with complete mindfulness, is welcome ; 
this, too, is where happy is he from whom there is 
no complaint.' 

2. This, too, that mankind are made diligent in 
good works by him who produces progress for good 
works ; even for this reason, because mankind attain 
progress in manifest duty who engage more par- 
ticularly in good works. 3. This, too, that the 
teaching of religion is the public action which is 
prescribed by him who would produce exertion for 
the righteous, that is, benefit for those of the good 
religion ; even for this reason, because the multitude 
(kabedan) approach the religion, and are taught 
and practise it, on account of a desire for benefit. 
4. This, too, that it is in a province of even ex- 
hausted production 3 that it is taught by him who 
appoints a virtuous governor over the province ; 
even for this reason, because a virtuous governor of 
a province becomes a teacher of ability and good 
works to those of the province. 

1 See Chap. XVI, in; it is here written kSmnam/sS in 
Pahlavi. 

* See Pahl. Yas. XLV, 1 a; reading va/ ka</&r damikan 
vamam (=gamam, see Chap. LVIII, 4). 

' Ibid. 4 b. 
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5. This, too, that the good protection of fire 1 is 
taught by him whose words are through Vohuman, 
and who also would provide a time for the ordeal 
of that which is doubtful ; even for this reason, 
because he whose words are utterable through Vo- 
human, and who would provide a time for the 
ordeal of that which is doubtful, teaches the pro- 
vision of care for the operative fire, owing to that 
which occurs when what is accomplished, about one 
acquitted or convicted by the fire, is declared, and 
mankind shall provide more particularly for the 
brilliancy of the fire, and the wicked more for assist- 
ance and protection from it 

6. This, too, that whoever shall provide about 
him who liberally gives himself in discipleship * unto 
the priests, has thereby taught even by the mention 
of the high-priest ; even for this reason, because the 
person being given in discipleship unto the priests, 
the religion practised by the high-priest arises also 
for mention, and whoever shall provide generosity 
for that person, has increased and also taught that 
action, which is religion, even by the mention made. 
7. This, too, that men and women 8 are taught as 
being given in discipleship * to Zaratust by him" who 
keeps his own males and females in the control of 
Zaraturt. 8. This, too, that goodness is taught by 
him to those (valman) who are good, so that they 
produce it who give to that righteous one the worthi- 
ness which is through that wealth ; the righteous 
one who is worthy is one of the good religion for 
whose production of the worthiness which is through 
that wealth it is sought, and that wealth which is 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLV, 7 c. % Ibid. 9 d. 

8 Ibid. 10 a. 4 Ibid. 10 b. 
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coveted is wealth of little trouble and much ad- 
vantage, through the goodness and idea of virtue 
of the giver to the account of him who is the ac- 
cepter of the good worthiness. 9. This, too, that 
through his Afinva^ passage (Kis-vida.rg) it is 
taught that they shall step forth (frdvamand) 1 ; 
and by him who goes on through anything {k\s) 
openly, when he has proceeded publicly on the right 
path, one passed away on the JZinvad passage is 
taught. 

10. This, too, that by him whose ceremonial is 
through complete mindfulness it is taught that the 
world produces abundance through complete mind- 
fulness 2 ; even for this reason, because it is taught 
by him, through that disposition of his for the 
sacred beings (pavan zak-1 valman ya.zd&nb 
khlm), Jhat the developed world is shown to be 
theirs; and here below it is fully taught by him, 
that KhUrdad and Amurdaa? 8 — that is, the sacred 
beings — produce it for the benefiters. 11. This, 
too, that thus he who is wicked, even he who is 
privileged, becomes unprivileged at that time when 
every one understands, that is, when righteousness 
is aloft. 12. This, too, that when he who is pri- 
vileged is Vistasp *, likewise he who is privileged is 
the righteous Zaratust 6 , and so he who is the wicked 
Aigasp 6 is unprivileged. 

1 3. This, too, that creation is taught by him to 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLV, 10 e, and Bk. VIII, Chap. XIV, 8. 

* Ibid. 12 c. • See Chap. XIX, 1. 
4 See Pahl. Yas. XLV, 13 e. 

8 Ibid. 14a, which is supplied by Pt4, RW4, thus: — Zaratufto 
mun lak aharubo dosto. 

• See Bk. VIII, Chap. XI, 4. 

[37] B b 
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Atiha.rma2d, so that he creates, and this, too, that 
the archangels are taught by his will, whose con- 
tentment * is through that of the archangels, so that 
he observes the conclusion in the affairs of the 
archangels. 14. And this, too, that wisdom is 
taught to him who is Zaratfot — so that it becomes 
his — by him whose thoughts are for Zarattot 2 and 
for the religion of Zaratust. 

15. Perfect is the excellence ^righteousness. 



Chapter LXII. 
BakffNask. 

1. The sixteenth fargarrf, Spe»ti-mainyu s , is that 
the religion is lodging in him who is himself wise, or 
becomes a hearer of the wise. 2. This, too, that the 
deeds of complete mindfulness are practised* and 
taught by him who becomes himself completely 
mindful. 3. This, too, that whoever shall openly 
perform good works becomes a nourisher of good 
works. 

4. This, too, that the spirit of fatherhood be- 
comes lodging in him who nourishes the creatures 
with propriety 8 . 5. This, too, that pasture is given 8 
to cattle is taught by him who shall provide care/or 
cattle, because the giving of pasture to them with 
care is advantageous. 

6. This, too, that all for his good who becomes a 
benefit to him who is good 7 — through that which 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLV, 19 e. • Ibid. 19 b. 

8 See Chap. XVII, in; it is here written s/endmat5 in 
Pahlavi. 
4 See Pahl. Yas. XLVI, 2 c. e Ibid. 2 d. 

« Ibid. 3 c. 7 Ibid. 5 b. 
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has come to him — is every benefit which occurs to 
him who is good ; all for his good every benefit is 
given to every one good by way of similarity in race, 
species, and nature, and every benefit is given in the 
way of complete giving which is possible for it. 

7. This, too, that whoever shall justly inflict 
sentence and judgment, really according to the de- 
claration regarding one acquitted or convicted l , be- 
comes praiseworthy; even for this reason, because 
the origin of the judgment is the ritual of the 
ordeal. 8. And this, too, that by him who gives to 
him who is wise that which is needful for him, an 
immense 2 and strong foundation for learning is 
produced, and the knowledge in the world is aug- 
mented. 

9. Perfect excellence is righteousness. 



Chapter LXIII. 
Bakd ' Nask. 

1. The seventeenth fargana?, Y£zl 8 , is that who- 
ever maintains the benedictions of the religion 4 , and 
shall uphold its commands, has thereby made even 
others learn it ; even for this reason, because through 
this it is much more possible for him to attract others 
to the religion ; and, as to the origin and means of 
attraction, the attraction is this, that he himself 
maintains the benedictions of the religion, and the 
means of attraction are this, that he is an upholder 
of the commands of the religion. 

2. This, too, that by him who shall perform the 
ritual of an ordeal which is accomplished, the K\n- 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLVI, 6 b. * Ibid. 6 c. 

9 See Chap. XVIII, 1 n. * See Pahl. Yas. XLVII, 1 d. 
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vatd passage 1 is made known ; even for this reason, 
because those even who have accomplished what is 
a work of the spirit become witnesses, one about 
the other, as to the facts. 3. This, too, that by him 
who shall perform that thing whereby a change 
occurs from evil to good 2 , even that change which 
is the renovation of the universe is made known, by 
means even of the evidence of a partial change as 
regards a perpetual change. 

4. This, too, that by him who shall produce gene- 
rosity for the tillers 8 of the world it is then de- 
veloped ; even for this reason, because they become 
more diligent in tilling the world. 5. This, too, 
that by him who shall produce benefit for the poor, 
a development * of the world is produced for them ; 
even for this reason, because through that reason 
they increase more. 

6. This, too, that the creature-forming (damih) 
of Auharmasfl? 6 is occasioned by him whose rule 6 is 
for Auharmasd?; even for this reason, because he 
becomes a holder and attendant of good works. 
7. This, too, that the devastation by Vohuman 7 is 
taught by him whose rule is for Atiharmazd; even 
for this reason, because he smites sinners and de- 
stroys among villains. 

8. This, too, that virtuous people are increased 
in a province 8 by him who appoints a virtuous 
governor of the province. 9. This, too, that vir- 
tuous instruction is provided and explained by him 
who loves Vohuman 9 . 10. And this, too, that vir- 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLVII, 2 b. g Ibid. 4 a. ' Ibid. 5 d. 

4 Ibid. 6 c. 8 Ibid. 7 d. • Ibid. 8 a. 

7 Ibid. 9 c. * Ibid. 12 a, and compare Chap. LXI, 4. 

• Ibid. 12 b. 
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tuous deeds 1 are set going by him who teaches 
learned sayings and virtuous deeds to him who is 
good; even for this reason, because the reception 
of the progressive supply of virtue by the learned 
becomes more complete. 

1 1. Perfect is the excellence of righteousness. 



Chapter LXIV. 
Bako Nask. 



i. The eighteenth fa.rga.rd, Aaf-ma-yava 2 , is that, 
through his complete mindfulness 3 , the teaching of 
mankind in virtue is by him, and they become pro- 
perly intelligent 3 through him, whose actions are 
those which are more daughterly, that is, as reverent 
unto Auha/"masrrf as a daughter unto a father ; even 
for this reason, because his display of the complete 
mindfulness which is instinctive (asnik) is through 
action, and that action, acquired (srutlk) for the 
thoughts of mankind, is kindled by him and has be- 
come properly intelligent. 2. This, too, that proper 
intelligence of things arises for one completely mind- 
ful 3 , even for a daughter to a father, through that 
complete mindfulness which is instinctive, whereby 
that lust is excluded which is most violently re- 
verenced by the male (kusno), and, devoid of that, 
the reverence is assimilated (angunihlnidfo) most 
strongly to one's reverence unto the creator. 

3. This, too, that discrimination of the affairs of 
the sacred beings through wisdom * is taught by him 

1 SeePahLYas. XLVII, 12 c. 

* See Chap. XIX, in; it is here written arf-ma-yuv in Pahlavi. 

9 See Pahl. Yas. XLVIII, 5 c. • Ibid. 6 b. 
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whose learning is in the affairs of the sacred beings ; 
even for this reason, because discrimination of the 
affairs of the sacred beings is specially that which is 
advantageous in the end, and the advantageousness 
in the end is seen through learning; and, apart from 
that, he who is learned in the affairs of the sacred 
beings has taught discrimination of the affairs of the 
sacred beings through his wisdom \ 

4. This, too, that the joyfulness in righteousness 
is taught to Frash6rtar by him — that is, he would 
make him ardent in the performance of duty and 
good works 2 — who has thoroughly expounded Khur- 
6sd and Amurdarf to Frash6^tar 8 , that is, he main- 
tains him as his high-priest. 5. This, too, that he 
who shall perform good works ever afresh, has 
taught him to become ardent in duty and good 
works 2 . 6. This, too, that Auharma^^ supplies 
guardianship 4 to him who gives pleasure to Auhar- 
xazzd ; even for this reason, because a giver of plea- 
sure to Auharmasd? is any one who is a true ser- 
vant of Auharmastf?, and Auharmazaf becomes the 
guardian of a true servant. 

7. This, too, that they ever amount to a master 
of all commands 8 for him who is a benefit and 
sovereignty for that which arises; even owing to 
this reason, because, in establishing and arranging 
that which is an absurd (askun) or a virtuous law, the 
command issued, which is another and further ob- 
servation of the advantage of the creatures, prepares 

1 Assuming that ar'^5, 'value,' stands for khira<?o, which is 
very similarly written in Pahlavi letters. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XLVIII, 8 a. 

• See Chap. XIX, 1, and Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXVIII, 68. 

4 See Pahl. Yas. XLVIII, 8 b. * Ibid. 8 d. 
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that which is ever an attainable benefit among the 
creatures, by means of which, even after symptoms 
of the life of one's body, it is governed through 
setting going the usage of that law, and is connected 
with his mastery of command and his sovereignty. 
8. This, too, that Vohuman's having guarded the 
creature-forming (damih) of Auharmaswf 1 is taught 
by him whose rule is for Auharmaea?; on this 
account, because he whose rule is for hxHcarvazzd 
has taught the inclination for (padftsal) being 
guarded, on this account, because the inclination of 
the creatures of that ruler for being guarded by the 
power of goodness, and the creatures being guarded 
by the power of goodness have published the power 
of goodness, which is Vohuman, to the multitude. 

9. Here is about the reply to Zaraturt concerning 
the wicked, thus : ' Upon arrival in the fiend's 
abode 2 , through an immature (kham) death, they 
are unprivileged, so that every misery is theirs, and 
it is not possible for them to seek a remedy.' 

10. This, too, that the spirit of reverence comes 
through invocation to the assistance 3 of him who is 
reverent unto the benefiters; even for this reason, 
because the spirits respond more particularly to that 
invoker who becomes their worshipper preponder- 
antly (vas/uharakanlha) ; and for each one of the 
spirits there is preponderantly a form of worship, as 
the spirit of liberality is more particularly worshipped 
through helpfulness (vifldfar-dahisnih), the spirit 
of truth through exact truth (hu-rastih), the spirit 
of a promise through true promising (hu-mitr6ih), 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XLVIII, 10 a, b, and Chap. LXIII, 6. 
' Ibid. 1 1 d. * Ibid. 12 a. 
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and the spirit of sovereignty through good sover- 
eignty; and, even so, the worship of the spirit of 
reverence consists preponderantly in reverence unto 
the benefiters. n. This, too, that he whose rule is 
for Auharmasa? becomes a supplicant for that which 
is coveted (tstd) from Auharmaga? 1 ; even for this 
reason, because what is wisely begged from the 
sacred beings and rulers, for rendering one's own 
self worthy, occurs as a benefit owing to the sacred 
beings and rulers. 

1 2. About the reply of Auharmas^ to Zaraturt, 
when asked by him about his own, his confederate *, 
and his serf, thus : ' He is thine own, he thy con- 
federate, and he thy serf, even when and where he is 
a righteous offspring who produces the progress of 
this thy religion of Mazda-worship, and recites it 
openly even unto him he knows, who provides the 
public benedictions, this good practice of thine, that 
is, he maintains what is provided by thee as bene- 
dictions V 

1 3. Perfect is the excellence of righteousness. 



Chapter LXV. 
Bako Nask. 



1. The nineteenth fargan/, Ka«f-m6i-urva* is 
that the sheep-nature (pahlh) 8 is taught to him who 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLVIII, 12 d. * Ibid. 7 c. 8 Ibid. 7 d. 

4 See Chap. XX, in; it is here written ka<?-mdk-rav5 in 
Pahlavi. 

• See Pahl, Yas. XLIX, 1 b. The distinction made in the 
Pahlavi text, here and in § 3, by using the scriptural term pah and 
the general word gdspend for the sheep, might perhaps be imi- 
tated in English by using the word « flock ' for p£h, but this would 
not express the meaning exactly. 
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is a sheep (g6 spend), even for this reason, because 
the sheep is still among sheep (pah-i£ d6n). 2. 
This, too, that by him who provides pasture for 
sheep, mankind are nourished (srayintafo) 1 through 
the sheep ; even for this reason, because the nourish- 
ment of mankind is through the sheep, and that of 
the sheep through pasture. 3. This, too, that the 
sheep of the present worldly state is expounded to 
him who is a sheep (pah) to Zaraturt, that is, he 
has Zaratu-rt as a high-priest ; even for this reason, 
because still a sheep (pah-ii) is a sheep. 

4. This, too, that strength in virtue is increased 
and taught by him who produces joyfulness 2 through 
seeking gradual development, so that he would do 
that thing which gives him joyfulness, that is, he 
would do that thing which becomes his long-con- 
tinued joy; even for this reason, because increase of 
strength arises more particularly from pleasure, the 
pleasure that one is gradually attaining (d6r-padfal). 
5. This, too, that by him who shall provide the 
ceremonial of the sacred beings, the joyfulness 2 
owing to the sacred beings is then connected with 
his own ; even for this reason, because the coming 
of the sacred beings to it occurs. 

6. This, too, that the wisdom 3 of Zaratu^t is 
taught and displayed by him who gives thought to 
the religion of Zaraturt. 7. This, too, that the 
tongue 3 is instructed (farhan£inta?8) in speech by 
him who becomes discriminating through wisdom. 
8. And this, too, that preparation 4 is taught to them 
who are benefiters of Zarattot, or who are so of the 
religion; even for this reason, because, owing to 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XLIX, 1 b. 

"Ibid. 5 b. 'Ibid. 6 c. * Ibid. 6d. 
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that action, disposition, and attraction which are now 
theirs, they prepare mankind for the religion of 
Zaratust 9. This, too, that whoever teaches the 
virtuous way to others, they become his through 
the knowledge of being instructed; even for this 
reason, because through the enlightenment of that 
way, they see and act, and are thereby instructed. 

10. This, too, that the obeisance 1 for the arch- 
angels is performed by him who is a praiser of the 
archangels. 11. This, too, that assistance is taken 2 
from the sacred beings by him who gives to him 
who is a supplicant that which is dear to him, 
because he himself is made worthy by his assistance, 
and, when made worthy by it, it is then taken by 
him ; and the supplicant is he who is not a suppli- 
cant through his mouth, but through worthiness, and 
what is dear is that which is good about him. 

12. This, too, that its being within the day till 
dawn (va/ aush) 3 is taught by him — that is, he 
would make it as a signal (dakhshakS) 3 — who is 
in obeisance, so that he may not neglect till another 
day the duty and good works which it is requisite 
for him to perform within the day; even for this 
reason, because to cause the preservation of the 
dawn from debased incompatibility (h£rhanb£shth) 
of duties, it is made exalted by him over the duties. 
13. This, too, that complete mindfulness is taught 
among the existences* by him whose thought among 
the existences is that he shall perform that thing 
which is possible to remain good in the world, such 
as the provision of good sovereignty, orthodoxy, the 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XLIX, 7 b. ■ Ibid. 7 d. 

• Ibid. ioc. 4 Ibid. 11 c. 
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law of virtuous usage, and others, through which the 
dwelling, preparation, and living of mankind in the 
world arise, and the appropriation of any complete 
mindfulness of that performer is the exaltation which 
is his owing to that great performance. 

14. It is righteousness that is perfect excellence. 



Chapter LXVI. 
Bako Nask. 



1. In the twentieth fargantf, Vohu-khshathrem 1 , 
it is also stated by Auharmaa^ to Zaratu^t the 
Spitaman thus : ' They who are now in sovereignty 
are privileged, the human being who is a wicked 
lying tyrant being not now in sovereignty; more- 
over, thou shouldst cause some one to thoroughly 
smite (bara vanln-#£) him who is causing decep- 
tion in the embodied world by lamentation (rivan), 
and they cause the preservation of death, ruin, and 
falsehood because they would cause the preservation 
of his effects (tnamana; var ae b6^1n^nd).' 2. 
And this, too, namely: 'When the sovereignty 
should be given by them unto him who is good 2 , 
they would be preserved through that sovereignty of 
his; moreover, thou shouldst cause some one to 
thoroughly smite him who is made deceitful by 
lamentation, and so also death, ruin, and falsehood.' 

3. This, too, that by him who shall provide com- 
plete mindfulness 3 for his own, righteousness is 
produced ; even for this reason, because, through 

1 See Chap. XXI, in; it is here written v6hu-khshatar in 
Pahlavi. 
* See Pahl. Yas. L, 1 a. » Ibid. 2 b. 
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complete mindfulness, the discerning eye of life, 
which is righteousness, is enlightened. 4. This, too, 
that the coveted thing (l^t6) which it is expedient 
for sovereignty to give away x is taught by him who 
shall provide sovereignty for him who is all-pro- 
gressive (hamak-rutmno); even for this reason, 
because the observation, consideration, and action 
of him who is an all-progressive ruler are about that 
which is coveted by the multitude and is an ad- 
vantage for the sovereignty which it is expedient to 
produce. 

5. This, too, that what is produced by the words 
of Vohuman 2 is taught by him who shall perform the 
ceremonial of the sacred beings with the thoughts of 
Vohuman ; even for this reason, because, the mind 
being with the thoughts of Vohuman, the tongues of 
the faithful are habituated (khukintd?ak6) in the 
statements of Vohuman. 6. This, too, that inno- 
cence from discontinued (am and) good works is 
taught by him who remains in virtue ; even for this 
reason, because they are atoned for by him even 
among important good works. 

7. This, too, that the original causer of goodness 
is assisted in causing goodness by him whose funda- 
mental gift (bun dahi^no) among the existences is 
that he supplies that which it is requisite for him to 
give ; even for this reason, because in a work, upon 
which one remains with a thousand men, when one 
man is bringing his own strength to the labour 
therein, the 999 other men are assisted by him in 
that work. 

8. This, too, that the way of righteousness 8 is 

1 See Pahl. Yas. L, 2 b. * Ibid. 3 b. » Ibid. 13 c. 
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not concealed, but taught, by him who is a good 
considerer as to righteousness ; even for this reason, 
because the sap and root of his righteousness are 
owing to undiverted thought. 9. This, too, that 
its being unnecessary to provide repletion for those 
who are cattle 1 is taught by him who keeps cattle 
as a controller for benefiters ; even for this reason, 
because they teach and command him. 

10. This, too, that housewifery 2 being performed 
is taught by that wife who shall joyfully pay rever- 
ence to her husband ; even for this reason, because 
her housewifery is for the satisfaction of the hus- 
band, the satisfaction is through her reverence, and 
the reverence arises through joy. 11. This, too, 
that to love the religion through knowledge 3 is 
taught by him who is peaceful (padfmanik) and 
Vohumanic to it; even for this reason, because 
Vohumanic peacefulness is understood as religion. 
12. And this, too, that the gratification of Auhar- 
masflf* is caused by him who teaches for Auhar- 
ma.zd. 

13. It is righteousness that is perfect excellence. 



Chapter LXVI I. 
BakS Nask. 



1. In the twenty-first fargantf, Vahi.ft6i.Jti 6 , it is 
proclaimed by the righteous Zaraturt, that the cere- 
monial is performed by him owing to whom our 

1 See Pahl. Yas. L, 14 b. * Ibid. 17 c. 

» Ibid. 1 8 b. * Ibid. 20 c. 

5 See Chap. XXII, 1 n. 
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worship is good thinking. 2. This, too, that Vo- 
human and the liturgy are lodging in the body of 
him in whose body the religion is lodging ; and so 
is the spirit of goodness, which is peace (paafman). 
3. This, too, that the good religion is taught in 
word and deed by him who shall achieve the giving 
of thought (mlni^n-dahlh) A> Vohuman in the cere- 
monial. 4. This, too, that the archangels become 
lodging in the body of him who loves Vohuman; 
even for this reason, because their lodging is in 
light, purity, and perfume, and the body is illu- 
minated, purified, and perfumed by Vohuman. 

5. This, too, that mankind are made diligent in 
the performance of good works by him who shall 
provide gifts for the doers of good works. 6. This, 
too, that by him who loves the beneficial way 1 , 
even others are put in the same way and taught 
7. This, too, that he gives his daughter in daughter- 
hood to his fatherhood 2 , who teaches to the daughter 
reverence towards her father ; even for this reason, 
because she is made steadfast in daughterhood by 
him, 8. This, too, that the authority of Vohuman 
is taught by him who keeps the talent which is his 
for virtue; even for this reason, because from the 
authority of goodness arise the advantage and free- 
dom from strife of the sciences (hunarano). 

9. This, too, that a daughter is given to a father 
for womanly service (n6jmanih 2 ), and so also a wife 
to another man, by him who teaches reverence, 
towards father and husband, to the daughter and 
the other woman ; and so, too, by him who instructs 

1 See Pahl. Yas. LII, 2 d. 

* Ibid. 4 a. In § 9 (as in Chap. XLV, 4) there appears to be no 
confinement of the meaning to matrimony. 
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the wife of a man in housewifery ; because the ad- 
vantageous womanly service of a woman/ora man 
arises through reverence towards her husband and 
good training in housewifery. 10. This, too, that 
even the reverence of a wife towards a husband is 
produced by him who gives a woman unto a man ; 
because the giver of possession (khuaflh) becomes 
praiseworthy even by the act of having given that 
possession. 

n. This, too, that origin and effect (bun va-bar) 
are produced for Auharmasra? by him who gives 
what is necessary unto Auharma^ and teaches 
perpetual preservation ; what is properly necessary 
being the origin of the preservation which is the 
effect of what is properly necessary. 1 2. This, too, 
that dominion is acquired for the house of him who 
keeps the door of the house an opening for the 
wise ; the house being the body, and the door of the 
house being the ear, eye, and mouth. 

13. It is the excellence of righteousness that is 
perfect. 

Chapter LXVII I. 

BakS Nash. 

1. The beginning of the twenty-second fargan/, 
the Airyaman 1 , is the last question (frasno) be- 
yond the five Gathas ; it is taught for the dominion 
of Auhannasa? only by him — that is, it is making 
him ruler of himself — who shall do that which is 
declared by the passage: — Ya ercse^ydi dahl 



1 See Chap. XXIII, in; it is here written airemanfi in 
Pahlavi. 
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drigaove' vahy6 * : who gives delights (vayaganfi) 
to him who is a right-living poor man 2 — preserva- 
tion from the destroyer, and the consummation of 
every happiness. 

2. It is perfect excellence that is righteousness. 



Chapter LXIX. 

1. About a selection from the whole Yart s refer- 
ring to the developer (vakhshfnl^4r-h6m6nd). 

2. Those are beneficial who increase for the de- 
veloper, that is, they shall occasion benefit (n£- 
vaklh) for him who would occasion that benefit 
which is for others 4 . 3. Thus the righteous man 
who produces perfect thought is he who comes upon 
it through Vohuman 6 , and the benefit of him who 
is an open annoyer 6 — the righteous man who is a 
smiter of the wicked, and who developes as to what 
is Auharma&jTs and as to what is Zaraturt's — is that 
he slays in moderation. 

4. Regarding him who is an oppressive man who 
is righteous, the reply spoken is thus : ' The reward 
of the smiter and developer — that man of whom one 

1 See Yas. LIII, 9 d. 

* See Pahl. Yas. LII, 9 d, and Chaps. XLV, 10, XLVII, 17. 

* The twenty-first Nask, or original Yasna (see Bk. VIII, Chap. 
XLVI, 1). It is not very clear, from this chapter and from what is 
stated about it in Chap. I, 2, whether this selection was compiled 
by the author of the Dinkar<f, or by some earlier writer. So far as 
its statements have yet been traced, nearly all of them originate in 
the Gathas, or in the Yasna Haptanghaiti ; but § 45 quotes a 
passage from the BakS Nask (Yas. XIX). 

* Compare Pahl. Yas. XLII, 1 a. 

* Compare Pahl. Yas. XXVIII, 2 a, where J2, Pt4, Mf4 have 
bard yehamtunane 4 pavan Vohuman. 

« Compare Pahl. Yas. XLII, 8 b. 
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knows the smiting and developing — is the very evil 
reward of him who is wicked ; just as his smiting, 
as an evil reward for him from those two spirits, is 
that very evil practice loved by him who is wicked ; 
even for this reason every righteous individual is 
Gathic 1 , because, when privileged (paofdkhshai), 
he who is wicked is thus he who is righteous, and 
also he who is privileged is unprivileged V 

5. Zarat&rt proceeded with the smiting at the 
wicked, and as to that proceeding Auharmasfl? spoke 
thus : ' Thou shouldst thus proceed with smiting at 
the wicked by ordinance (daaftstan), because thus 
they have thee and the righteous of every kind as 
ruler. 6. Also through my decree (pavan-i^ man 
vi,fir) one produces the ritual of ordeal, which 
realizes that which is real, so that one may make 
that which is dark fully light. 7. Thine, too, is so 
much the sovereignty of Auharmas^, thus through 
worship, that its requisite (khvastakd) privilege is 
thus maintained through virtue, because thou, who 
art thus, art more unconfined (anak6.ylafar) to the 
world through the furtherance and development of 
righteousness; great, indeed, is he who trusts the 
righteous man for righteousness, and great is he 
who trusts the wicked man for wickedness.' 

8. As to that utterance (farmayixnd) Zaraturt 
spoke thus : ' An open annoyer is the righteous 
man — the benefiter disclosed by Atiharmazd — that 
loves the embodied world of righteousness, and 
demands its reverence (tarsakayih) for the pro- 
portion of righteousness therein, that is, he knows 
the proportion of duty and good works.' 9. Re- 

1 See Bk. VIII, Chap. I, 5 n. ■ See Chap. LXI, 11. 

[37] CC 
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garding the worldly existence, the reply spoken is 
thus : ' That which is again contaminated (gumikht- 
&d) by the demons becomes abundant so long as 
that which is proper is again contaminated with the 
demons ; and, so long as there is a developer, they 
subsist for their own substances, so that it is pos- 
sible for them to seek benefit for their own, and 
they are smiters of the righteous.' 

10. Regarding him who is a wise smiter, Sdshans 1 
spoke in reply thus : ' It arises through his way 
when it is again contaminated.' 

ii. As to that mischief (dru.fi.rnS) Auharmas^ 
spoke thus : ' Happy is he from whom there is no 
mischief 12. Regarding 2 him who has come, the 
Yim of splendour s , he spoke thus : ' He attains his 
reward who is no smiter and no developer, not privi- 
leged and not unprivileged.' 

13. As to that disclosure (hd&isn6) Vohuman 4 
spoke thus : 'I aggrandize that spiritual lord and 
that priestly master who is my righteousness in 
person.' 

14. As to that utterance Spendarma^* spoke 
thus: 'So do thou perfect (bar A vadldun) him 
whose information subsists — a man that becomes 
wise — who is as an emblem of my religion ; because 
he has worshipped that which is ours, so that he has 
retained property in our possession, through whose 
words tliere is a furtherance of the world of right- 
eousness. 15. That is my arrangement, and that 
my wish — that is, what is necessary for me — and I 

1 See Bk. VIII, Chap. XIV, 14. 

* Assuming that It, ' not,' stands for r&f. 

« Av. Yim6 khshaStd (see Bk. VIII, Chap. XIII, 6, 7), 

4 See Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3. 
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love that which thou fully understandest, that is, 
that arrangement which is righteousness ; also what- 
ever discourse and perfect performance, thou askest 
of us, O Zaraturt ! in complete mindfulness, I now 
practise by the work of each hand; observe tho- 
roughly that which I am performing, and thou, too, 
art accomplishing. 16. In worship thou, O Zara- 
t&rt ! art liberal, who art liberal in ceremonial ; for 
thee, whose body believes, controversy is not lavish 
(raa?) for the sake of the wealth bestowed; the 
reward of Zaraturt the developer is for developing, 
the reward of Zaraturt the smiter is for smiting, and 
the reward of Zaratust the smiter and developer is 
for smiting and developing. 17. At the bridge 
judgment of him whose name the fire calls for parti- 
cipation, as when they repeatedly pour the melted 
ore upon him in the throat, thou shouldst pray near 
him alive — him whose love is for virtue — so that he 
may perform duty and good works with fearlessness ; 
with his desire, too, it is expedient to know that it is 
done by him on account of necessity.' 

18. As to that utterance Ahha.rma.zd spoke thus : 
'Such is the upward attraction (lala-han^i^nih) of 
Shatraver 1 for him who is ours.' 19. As to that 
question (frashno) Auharmasr^ spoke thus: 'Such 
has happened to him who is ours through Vohuman ; 
he ought to come to our religion through virtue. 
20. Truly he, O Zaraturt! is privileged for the 
sovereignty, who confines his ears to this religion, 
that he may make it fully progressive ; who is given 
immortality through this, and kind regard for the 
will of him who is the best of that religion of mine, 

1 See Chap. XLIII, 1. It is here written Shatrdver. 
C C 2 
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O Zaraturt ! and who assists the furtherance of this 
world of mine in righteousness.' 

21. As to those of that other one 1 Auharmasdf 
spoke thus: 'As regards that which is great evi- 
dence, when wicked they consider it as unattested 
for him who is wicked himself; and the thoughts 8 
of him, whose deeds are those of that other one, are 
due to Ak6man6 8 . 22. Owing also to this, when 
both Kh&rdad and Amurda^ 4 are given to thee, */ 
is in that way — when thou art of the propitious 
spirit and the best thought — that what thou under- 
standest thou shouldst be accomplishing, and what 
thou dost not understand thou askest again.' 

23. Of him whose wisdom exists (alt 6) — of Au- 
harmajsd — he whose wisdom arises (yehevun^rf) — 
Zaratust — enquired concerning him who is unreal 
(an-alt6) and who does not subsist (yehevun£rf) 
hereafter, who has thus never become a material 
existence for those on the side of virtue, and does 
not subsist for them henceforth. 

24. As to that reverse description (paaffrakfi- 
nisani.fnlh) Atiharmazd spoke thus: 'Among men 
of every kind say unto the righteous who are smiting 
the wicked, that we improve the measure of any 
milk they propitiate, even by the holy-water which 
is the sustenance (barixno) of milk, in order to 
cause much happiness of life.' 

25. As to that utterance Auharniasa? spoke thus : 
' Happy is he from whom there is no complaint, 
and a life which is like this the text Gerez6i . . . 



1 The followers of Aharman. 

* Assuming that mSnunS, ' dwelling,' stands for minunS. 

• See Bk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3 n. * See Chap. XIX, 1. 
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akhsd . . . J implores. 26. To thee, O Zaraturt! 
my protection is given in the reply of the K^m-na 2 
which, before the companionship of Kat-VLrtasp 8 — 
that righteous friend of mine* — was a published 
thing of those which are used, and of those such as 
it is requisite to use. 27. The talk of a man which 
is immoderate is false, everything immoderate is so 
for this reason, everything is not that which the 
good man possesses, because, when privileged, the 
wicked one is he who is righteous, and he who is 
privileged becomes unprivileged; he who is right- 
eous is thus he who is wicked, and becomes him 
who is privileged and unprivileged, so that he is 
fully incriminated, and they shall carry off his pos- 
sessions.' 

1 Yas. XLVI, 2 c-e ; its Pahlavi version (Pahl. Yas. XLV, 2 c-e) 
may be translated as follows : — ' I complain to thee, behold it and 
this one, O Auharmas</I (that is, seek a remedy for me) ; that plea- 
sure is my desire, which a friend gives to his friend ; through the 
instruction of Vohuman (when I am instructed in virtue) is the 
coveted thing of righteousness (thou shouldst give me).' The words 
in parentheses have no equivalents in the A vesta text 

* Yas. XLVI, 7 ; its Pahlavi version (Pahl. Yas. XLV, 7 a-«) 
may be translated as follows : — ' Who is given to me (and mine, 
my disciples) as protector by thee, O Auharma*</I when that 
wicked (Aharman) retains malice for me in possession (that is, 
maintains malice with me? Who shall provide me protection), 
other than thy fire and Vohuman? (Because I know that they 
would provide me protection for your sake) when I nourish right- 
eousness through deeds for them, Auharmazrf ! (that is, should I 
perform duty and good works, who shall provide me protection ?) 
Thou shouldst proclaim to me that high-priest of the religion; 
(this thou shouldst state thus: "Maintain the religion as high- 
priest").' 

r See PahL Yas. XLV, 13 e, and Bk. VIII, Chaps. XI, 1, 
XIII, 15. 

4 Compare Ibid. 14a which is given in Pt4, Mf4, as follows: — 
Zaratuxto mun lak aharubo ddsto. 
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28. Regarding the benefiters the reply spoken is 
thus : ' They are owing to the reward of the smiter 
and developer ; those are beneficial whose smiting 
and developing are those of the developer Auhar- 
ma&d, who understands smiting and development.' 

29. When through smiting by Auharmasaf, on 
account of the wicked, a question (frashnS) about 
it arose, the reply spoken, as to the smiting of the 
present world by means of him who is ruler, was : 
' The reward which the judgment that is perfect 
teaches is thus, that he who is the smiter and 
developer, Sdshans \ shall make the decision.' 30. 
Zaraturt spoke in reply thus : ' He gives a reward.' 
31. And that wise smiter, Sdshans, spoke in reply 
thus : ' He shall inflict punishment.' 

32. Even he who is an ox of many cattle has 
openly and publicly wailed this complaint 2 on ac- 
count of the righteous one : ' How long is it till the 
time when a developer arises, even he who is an 
irresolute ruler (akamakokhiWat)? How long is 
the time till he arises, until the wicked one who is a 
smiter and privileged corrupter is he who is un- 
privileged ? ' 33. Because, for the sake of producing 
resolution (kamak-dahlh), he complains that, until 
the developer shall arise, even he who is irresolute 
is ruler, that is, until he who is the developer shall 
become privileged. 

34. As to that complaint of his Auharmaa/ spoke 
thus : ' Not so as by this complaint is the obtainment 
of spiritual lordship (ahulkih), for this reason, when 
they do not consider the ruler as a ruler, and there 
is no giving of priestly authority (raafolh) by any 

1 See § 10. 2 Compare Pahl. Yas. XXIX, 1, 9. 
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righteousness whatever 1 , it is requisite, on account 
of the many righteous, to speak henceforth, until the 
time when the developer arises, even of\i\m who is 
an irresolute ruler.' 

35. On account of the many statements of the 
spirits, even as to thought, word, and deed, it is 
requisite to say that they shall always render an 
account until even some obtainment of a. smiter and 
developer, privileged or unprivileged. 36. Some 
arise of whom it is requisite to ask this question 
(frashn&) a while he who is righteous and he who is 
wicked are two witnesses, and they make the right- 
eous one manifest by his evidence, or they molest 
him who is righteous by smiting. 37. Some arise 
when it is requisite to speak this reply 3 during the 
smiting of the maintainer of strife and of the kins- 
man. 38. And some arise while that individual 4 is 
loved, though a righteous one and a developer arise, 
and it is requisite to produce a provider of benefit 
on account of the many, both wicked and righteous, 
so long as a wicked one of the smiting which is 
maintaining strife is privileged. 

39. Because, regarding the production of resolu- 
tion, it is proclaimed that it is so that they shall 
fully understand that Atiharmasd discriminates truly, 
and Aharman does not discriminate truly. 40. And 
that it is so that they shall fully understand that the 
punishment of the wicked is for teaching them that 
they will attain to the existence of darkness, that 
even to him who belongs to the ever-stationary they 
may give his rewawi, that they are for smiting the 
wicked one, that they are very powerful to give, that 

1 See Pahl. Yas. XXIX, 6 b. * That in § 32. 

* That in § 34. 4 The irresolute ruler. 
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they should kill the apostate, that one has to be con- 
verted from vileness to goodness, that he who 
would be wicked is made to believe by the tongue, 
that for the sake of proper nurture of the creatures 
next-of-kin marriage is provided, that the demons 
are despised, that thus he who is evil-ruling is 
wicked, and that they are approaching the place 
where Auharma^ shall provide for the account of 
sin and good works. 

41. They shall become more diligent in the per- 
formance of duty and good works, and abstain more 
from sin, always until one attains even to some 
acquirement for those in life and those ip a lifeless 
state \ 42. And they shall not inflict their punish- 
ment completely in the embodied state, and the 
fiend does not pity the worldly existence; every 
individual is counted up, and every one is fully 
completed for the affairs of Auharmasa?, but the 
fiend is not smitten, and they shall not fully inflict 
the punishment. 

43. No one thinks thou shouldst remain for the 
propitious Auharmas^, and no one completely pre- 
sents himself; they attack through the fiend, and 
arise for the foolish one. 44. No one arises for the 
goodness of him who is good, but for the vileness of 
the fiend they destroy what is good, and do not 
understand evil and good ; they recite the revelation 
for a wicked one, they do not bestow friendship for 
labour, but are for the evil-doer. 

45. And the righteous one, who is the best of 
spiritual and worldly existences, becomes a privileged 



1 By accumulating more good works than are necessary to 
balance one's own sins. 
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developer, even he who is an irresolute ruler 1 ; and 
so he who is wicked, even he who is privileged, be- 
comes unprivileged, at that time when one gives the 
soul of every one unto the supreme heaven 2 , and 
when thou shouldst, every one, know that the afflic- 
tion of the annoyers arises 8 , so that when, owing 
thereto, they beseech the sacred beings, it is only 
hell that they supply. 

46. When every one shall provide the ceremonial 
of the archangels unworriedly, and when every one 
knows that Gdj-aurvan complained 4 — so that he 
who is the fashioner of cattle enquired thus : ' Whose 
is the guardianship of cattle 8 ?' and' Not without 
annoyance' was the reply of Ashavahi-st, 'that is, 
they shall inflict his punishment 6 ' — every one also 
knows that in their light is joyfulness for the sight 7 . 

47. When every individual (ko/a ats-l) becomes 
aware of the priestly authority of Auharmasof ; and 
when every individual knows that his remedy for 
the devastation owing to the evil spirit is compre- 
hensibly stated 8 ; when every individual knows 
that Auharmasra? fashioned the propitiousness in the 
liturgy 9 ; and when every one knows that the priest 
is perfect, that Auharmaz^ enhances both of them 
in spirituality 10 , that Vohuman is the offspring of 
Auharmastf 11 , that Spendarmaa? is Auharmas^'s 
own 12 , that all three of them are the life of him who 



I See Pahl. Yas. XIX, 58, XX, 10. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XXVIII, 4 a. » Ibid. 6 c. 
4 See Pahl. Yas. XXIX, 1 a, and Chap. XV, 3. • Ibid. 2 a. 

• Ibid. 3 a, and Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXVII, 14. 

7 See Pahl. Yas. XXX, 1 c. * 8 See Pahl. Yas. XXIX, 6 a. 

• Ibid. 7 a. "See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 7 c " Ibid. 8 a. 

II Ibid. 9 a. 
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has wandered forth 1 — that is, life is given by the 
thought and wisdom 2 which are his own — and that 
the sacred beings are they who are supporting it. 

48. When every one of this existence must act 
for the sake of that other existence, and knows how 
to act ; when every one is a friend, through deeds, 
of the spirit which is his own 8 ; and when every one 
becomes a person supporting Auhannaatf 4 . 49. 
When every individual knows that they give no 
reward to him in whose body a demon is lodging 
who is not listening 6 ; when every one shall make 
his own soul immortal 6 ; and when every one has 
advantage through possession of Auha^masaf 7 . 

50. When every one becomes a Z6ti unsullied in 
righteousness * ; when every one gives a sacred cake 
to the archangels 9 ; when every one knows that 
co-operation is due to him who is their servant ; and 
when they are together in soul 10 . 51. When every 
individual gives his body 11 ; when every one proceeds 
to their ceremonial and glorification 12 ; when every 
individual knows that 'other than they' is meant by 
na££fm t*m any^m 13 ; and when every one knows 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XXXI, 10 a. » Ibid. 1 1 b, c. 

8 Ibid. 21 c. * Ibid. 22 c. 

• Compare Pahl. Yas. XXXIII, 4 a, XLIII, 13 c. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XXXIV, 1 a. 7 Ibid. 3 a. 
8 See Pahl. Yas. XXXIII, 6 a, and Bk. VIII, Chap. VII, 5. 

• Ibid. 8 c. w Ibid. 9 c. u Ibid. 10 c. 
» See Pahl. Yas. XXXIV, 6 c. 

u Yas. XXXIV, 7 c, the Pahlavi version of which may be trans- 
lated as follows : — ' I am aware of no one (above), other than you 
(that is, I know no one from whom my benefit is such as from you, 
and when they shall cause) righteousness (that is, they shall perform 
duty and good works, it) thus produces shelter for us.' The MS. 
has na6£f<£ 
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that, through that sovereignty of his, the renovation 
of the universe is produced by his will among the 
existences 1 . 

52. When every one knows the elucidation (rd- 
shanS) of the religion; when every one considers 
the religion as governor and serf 2 ; when every one 
knows that the manifestation of this ought to arise 
in him ; when every one thinks Auharmasaf auspi- 
cious 8 ; and when every one knows that, when it 
occurs, benefit is produced, through resolute sove- 
reignty 4 , where and when it gives him a reward for 
the performance of the duty and good works they 
should call for. 53. When every one gives 6 the 
sacred beings and the good a sheep; when every 
one knows that, for him whose righteousness is in 
action, immense and complete mindfulness arises * ; 
when every one thinks of much assistance from 
Auharmaswf T ; when every one speaks to restore his 
temper 8 ; when every one speaks to provide the 
ceremonial 9 ; and when every one produces that 
advantage by liberal giving 10 . 54. When every one 
knows that one grants him the obeisance which is 
due to him when in a condition for the supreme 
heaven (amat d£n garddfrnanikth) 11 ; when every 
one knows that it is done by those in the realm of 
Auharmas*/ 12 ; and when every individual knows 



» See Pahl. Yas. XXXIV, 15 c. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XXXV, 22. 

' See Pahl. Yas. XL1I, 7 a. 4 Ibid. 8 d. 

8 Assuming that yehevunfirf, 'becomes,' stands for yeha- 
buneV. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XLIII, 6 c. 7 Ibid. 7 d. 

• See Pahl. Yas. XLIV, 3 a. » Ibid. 6 a. 
10 Ibid. 7 a. " Ibid. 8 e. la Ibid. 9 c. 
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that, so long as the religion of the first creation * 
shall exist (ae), this characteristic is to be considered 
thus: Hv6 zi dregv<zu, &c. 2 

55. When every individual keeps no wealth for a 
high-priest of the apostates 3 ; when every one knows 
that, when above, there is righteousness * ; when 
they shall make intercession * for every individual, 
and when every individual becomes aware 6 of it ; 
when every individual sees that he is a father of 
righteousness 7 ; and when every individual knows 
that the propitious spirit is in him 8 . 56. When 
every one knows that, when a supplicant, he is more 
a smiter of the wicked • ; when every individual 
utters the salutation (nlyayisnS) of Auharmasra? 10 ; 
when every individual knows that that is our com- 
fort u , and that it is AuharmasaPs own creature 12 ; 
and when every individual is taught ,3 , and every 
individual joins in the perfect religion M . 

57. When every individual knows that Vohuman 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XLV, 6 e. 

8 Yas. XLVI, 6 c-e ; its Pahlavi version (Pahl. Yas. XLV, 6 c-e) 
may be translated as follows : — ' For he is wicked whose best nature 
is for the wicked, and he is righteous whose homage (fran&mijn6 
in Pt4, Mf4) is for the righteous (in any doubtfulness, whoever 
gives anything to the wicked is to be considered as wicked, and 
whoever gives to the righteous is to be considered as righteous) so 
long as the religion of the first creation, O Auharmasrf I (until the 
time when Soshins arrives one is ever to be considered in this 
way).' 

3 See Pahl. Yas. XLV, 8 a. The MS. has ' the righteous' by 
mistake. 

4 Ibid. 12 a. • Compare Pahl. Yas. XLVm, 6 a. 
« Compare Pahl. Yas. XLV, 17c 

T See Pahl. Yas. XLVI, 2 d. • Ibid. 3 a. » Ibid. 4 d. 

19 See Pahl. Yas. XLVII, 1 d. » Ibid. 6 a. u Ibid. 7 d. 
» Ibid. 1 2 c " See Pahl. Yas. XLVIII, 9 c 
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guards the creatures x ; when every individual be- 
comes privileged by will 2 for the reward; when 
every individual knows that gain is through giving 
away 3 ; when every individual transacts, or shall 
transact, the affairs of the archangels 4 ; and when 
every individual knows that when he who is intelli- 
gent speaks to him *, it becomes a possession for the 
benefit of righteousness 8 . 

58. When, for equal meritoriousness, it is neces- 
sary to give sooner to Magian men 7 — so that on 
account even of the Magianship of Kai-VLrtasp he 
was suitable for the sovereignty 8 , that Zaratust was 
given a wife by Frash6rtar 9 , that it was the learned 
GSmasp 10 that Auharmasa? gave — and that every 
individual shall provide the ceremonial of Auhar- 
masa? 11 . 59. And when every individual knows that 
they are the best prayers which are the words of 
Zaratust 12 , and, even so, his is a wise reward for 
those which are yours I8 . 

60. It is perfect is the excellence of righteousness ; 
it is perfect excellence that is righteousness. 



1 See Pahl. Yas. XLVIII, 10 a, b. 

* See Pahl. Yas. XLIX, 9 c. 

s See Pahl. Yas. L, 1 b. The MS. has bun, instead of barS, 
by mistake. 

* Ibid. 3 c. 5 Ibid. 8 a. " Ibid. 8 b. 
7 Ibid. 15 a. » Ibid. 16 a, and Bk. VIII, Chap. XI, 1. 

* Ibid. 17 a, and Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXVIII, 68. 

10 Ibid. 18 a. » Ibid. 20 c. u See Pahl. Yas. LII, 1 a. 
M Ibid. 7 a. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1-5. (The same as on page 2.) 

6. The manuscripts mentioned are : — 

B (written a.d. 1659), see page 2. 

B29 (written a.d. 1679), a Persian Rivayat, No. 29 in the 
University Library at Bombay. 

DH (written a.d. 181 3), a Din-vigirgard in the library of Dastur 
H6shangji Jamaspji at Foona. 

K35 (probably written a.d. 1572), a D&fistan-i Dinik, No. 35 
in the University Library at Kopenhagen. 

Mf4, Pt4 (written about a.d. 1780), in the Mulla Firuz Library 
and in that of Dastur Peshotanji Behramji in Bombay, respectively, 
both copied from a Yasna with Pahlavi, written in Iran and brought 
to India about a.d. 1478, which was a descendant of an ancestor 
of J2 and K5, and independent of those two authorities. 

MH10 (about 150 years old), a Persian Rivayat, No. io of 
Haug's Collection in the State Library at Munich. 

O225, a Persian Rivayat in No. 225 of Ouseley's Collection in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
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FROM THE SELECTIONS 

OF 

ZAZ>-SPARAM\ 



i. About the three divisions of revelation there is 
a condensed medium, beneficial and small, of whose 
subdivision one category (ra^istako) is collection 
together ; that is, the Ahunavair 2 itself is a symbol 
of the Nasks. 

2. First, the Ahunavair is apportioned into its 
three degrees (paafman), as shown in another 
chapter; and by a like system (ra^istak) the 
Gathas 8 , too, are into three, which are the three- 
lined, four- lined, and five-lined * ; even so the Nasks 

1 Who was high-priest of Sirkan, in the south of Persia, towards 
the end of the ninth century, being contemporary with the last 
reviser of the Dinkartf (see S. B. E., vol. xviii, p. xxvii). This extract 
from his Selections constitutes the 'particulars about the Gathas 
and the connection of the Ahunavair with the Nasks,' mentioned 
in the final footnote to Zs. XI, 10. For the Pahlavi text the trans- 
lator is dependent upon a single MS., copied from K35 when this 
latter MS. was complete, and said to be now in the library of 
Dastur Jdmaspji Minochiharji in Bombay. 

" See Dk. VIII, Chap. I, 7. 

s The word g&sinS is usually written like dahun5 in the MS. 

* The three-lined stanzas of the Gathas are 100 in the Ahuna- 
vaiti (Yas. XXVIII-XXXIV), 40 in the Yasna of seven has (Yas. 
XXXV-XLI), and 22 in the Vohu-khshathra (Yas. LI), altogether 
162 three-lined stanzas; the four-lined are one in the Urtavaiti 
(Yas. XLVI, 15), 41 in the Spe«Ut-mainyu (Yas. XLVII-L), and 
nine in the Vahwt6Lrti (Yas. LIII), altogether 51 four-lined stanzas; 

[37] D d 
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are denominated Gathic, Hadha-mSthric, and Law. 
3. Then the Ahunavair is apportioned into six 
which they call half-lines (n£m-gas); so, too, the 
Gathas are into six, which are called the Ahunavaiti 
Gatha, the Yasna, the Ustavaiti * Gatha, the Spe»ti- 
mainyu (S/etamat6) Gatha, the Vohu-khshathra 
Gatha, and the Vahi.rt6i.yti Gatha ; even so the 
Nasks are into six, as the Gathas are into two, 
which are called one the Githic creation — which is 
the Yait 2 — and one the rest of the Gathic ; also 
the Hadha-mathric into two, one the Mathra of the 
arranger — which is the P^lno and Radft>-da*/6-ait5 3 
— and one the MSthra full of good tokens, which is 
the rest of the Hadha-mathra ; and also the Law 
into two, one the law against the demons — which is 
the Vendtdaa? 4 — and one the law of Zaratu^t, which 
is the rest of the Law. 4. Then it is apportioned 
into twenty-one, such as the twenty-one words 
(marlk) of the Ahunavair; also the Gathas are into 
twenty-one, which are the Ahunavair, the praise of 
righteousness, the performance of the good, and 
from Yanim-man6 unto Airyaman 5 which, being 



and the five-lined stanzas are the remaining 65 in the Urtavaiti 
(Yas. XLIII-XLVI) ; making the total of 278 stanzas mentioned 
in § 5. Yas. XLII is a later supplement to the Yasna of seven 
Ms, and, in the MSS. Pt4, Mf4, it is headed as follows: — Amx 
vaharako-f haft hiao Yastd yasunfk bun, ' the beginning of wor- 
shipping as regards the portions of the Yasna of seven h&s.' 

1 The MS. corrupts these two names into the one word asna- 
vato by omitting the syllables aujta. 

* The St6<f-yart, or first of the Gathic Nasks (see Dk. VIII, 
Chap. I, 9). 

* The third and fourth of the Hadha-mathric Nasks (ibid. 10). 

4 The fifth of the Legal Nasks (ibid. 11). 

5 The three sacred formulas, Yatha-ahu-vairy6, Ashem-vohfl, 
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accomplished (akarafo), are twenty-one; and the 
Nasks are twenty-one. 

5. Then the Gathas are apportioned into 278 x 
stanzas (v£>£6sto); and the Nasks also into 278 
categories, every single category having borne a 
form like a single verse 2 , as regards how much and 
how anything good is indicated, such as the Patkar- 
raafistan 3 , in which what is legally disputable is 
reported (p£afak6) ; the Zakhmistan 4 , by which the 
penalty of assault (zakhm) is reported ; the St6ris- 
tan s , by which the sin and amount of penalty for 
a wound, as regard beasts of burden and cattle, are 
reported; the Arate^taristan e , by which battle is 
reported; the Pasuj-haurvastan 7 , by which the 
customary keeping of sheep in control is reported ; 
the (Jun&t-zaritunistin (' corn-sowing code ') 8 , by 
which agriculture is reported; the Varistan 9 , by 
which an ordeal being accomplished is reported ; and 
others of a like description. 



and YeNhS-hitam, with the seventeen Ms of the five real GSthas, 
and either the Yasna of seven his, counted as a single item, or 
the Airyaman, will make up the twenty-one divisions (compare the 
names applied to each fargarrf of the SuJkar, Vajjtmansar, and 
Bak8 Nasks in Dk. IX). 

1 See § 2 n; here the MS. has 288, by miswriting, in both 
occurrences of the ciphers. 

" Doubtful ; the text appears to be as follows : — ko/il ragistako-afi 
burtio fan min&k ak gah. 

* See Dk. VIII, Chap. XVI. 

* Equivalent to ZatamistSn (ibid. Chap. XVII), see Darmesteter's 
suggestion (ibid. Chap. XVI, 8 n). 

' Ibid. Chap. XXIV; here spelt Stdritdn by mistake. 

• Ibid. Chap. XXVI. 

7 Ibid. Chap. XXIII ; here written Pajdr-hauristan. 

8 Ibid. Chap. XXXI, 30-32. 

• Ibid. Chap. XLII ; here written Vartstdn. 

D d 2 
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6. Then the Gathas are apportioned into 1016 1 
metrical lines (gas), and the Nasks into 1000 Has 
and Fargarafe 2 , and, since the Haafokht 3 is the 
priestly master (raaftS) of the Nasks, and the remedy 4 
(darm6n) which is a perfect statement about the 
master of the resurrection, the existence of its far- 
gards about the other fargan/s is therefore 1000 
remedies fully combined, being the corn and fodder 
that are shut up (bastako) when, over that thousand, 
they supply one that is great, which in every way 
protects them from hail and rain, from the wind 
which is hot and that which is cold. 

7. Then the Gathas are apportioned into 6666 
words (marlk) 5 , and as to the Nasks, too, their own 
6666 ordinances (daafistanS) are therein severed. 
8. And the 6666 words, which are in the Gathas, are 

1 See Sis. XIII, 50 ; that this number is correct may be seen 
from the details given in § 2 n. 

* See Dk. VIII, Chap. I, 20; here the MS. has Syuino instead 
of hato, by miswriting. 

3 The sixth of the Gathic Nasks (see Dk. VIII, Chap. I, 9). 

* See Dk. VIII, Chap. XLV, 13, where the word used is 
b£sh<fz5. 

6 According to Sis. XIII, 50 the six Gathas (including the Yasna 
of seven his) contain 5567 va^ak, 9999 marik, and 16,554 khur- 
</ak; which enumeration makes the meaning of mirik doubtful. 
In our present text, however, it must have its usual meaning of 
' word,' as the number of 6666 words in the six Gathas can be 
obtained by including the customary repetition of the first stanza 
of each Ha of the five real Gathas, with the text of the Airyaman 
and of the introductions to Yas. XXVIII, XXXV, and probably 
the homage formula prefixed to each Gatha ; also by considering 
each component of a compound as a separate word, and all verbal 
prefixes as separable; and by counting all enclitics except -/fa, 
in accordance with the different modes of treating -kid and -M in 
counting the words of the Ahunavair. If the three sacred formulas 
were included, and the Airyaman and five homage formulas were 
omitted, the total would be nearly the same. 
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an indicator of the period from the adversary having 
come to the creatures, as far as unto the end of the six 
millenniums * — each millennium being ten centuries 
— which amount to 60 single centuries — a century 
being ten tens 2 — and up to the time when its 3 cold 
and distress arrive, which become awful ; the 600, 
including the excess as far as one ten *, are years of 
the 6000 years which are the words of the six 
Gathas that are the first indicator of the six 
millenniums ; therefore of the 60 centuries are then 
the 600 and those which are added to them (zak-f 
gha/). 

9. And after those 6000, which are the 6000 
years, are the Airyaman 6 of AshavahLyt and the 
accompanying sayings (ham-v^<6S) which are at the 
end of the Gathas; those are the 57 years of S6shans«, 
and for the sake of them, too, are the Airyaman and 
from the praise of righteousness at its end to the 
consecration of the Airyaman, originally 57 words 
(marik), because the praise of righteousness for the 
Airyaman is 12, and the consecration of the Airya- 
man is 21, of the original 57 7 . 

1 The three millenniums during which Auharmazrf and Aharman 
had nearly equal influence, and the last three millenniums during 
which the power of Aharman diminishes (see Bd. I, 20). 

8 Assuming that _A_^> stands for _5 _5. 

' Assuming that muna-r, ' whose,' stands for amata-r. 

* As the cipher for 'one ' precedes that for ' ten,' it may possibly 
mean ' one less than ten,' as in the Roman IX. At any rate, 6609 
years with the 57 accounted for in § 9 make up the requisite total 
of 6666 ; but the mode of making this number correspond with 
the six millenniums is not very clear. 

8 Yas. LIV, 1. 

• See Dk. VIII, Chap. XIV, 14; Bd. XXX, 7. 

7 The Airyaman contains 24 words, its Ashem-vohu 12, and its 
consecration (Yas. LIV, 2)21 words, making altogether 57 words. 
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DlNKA^Z?.— BOOK III. 



Chapter VII 1 . 
The ninth question. 

i. Another apostate enquired thus: 'When there 
is Mathra that is said to be all in the words of 
Auharma^to Zaratu.rt, whether it be in the words of 
Frashdrtar and (Jamasp 2 , or be in the words of Vohu- 
man 3 and the sacred beings, or be in words of theirs 
published before the time of Zaratujt, or even after 
that of S£nd *, is it to be considered by us, as to that 
which is relating to us, that what is the utterance of 
Auhannas^ to ZaratuJt is only the Gathic, and the 
rest is composed by Zaraturt and his disciples from 
the world, even statements due to a good inclination 
for conversion (vastaklh) ?' 

2. The reply is that the other Mathra which is 
separate from the G&thas, if it be apart from the 
Gathas, is still owing to the composition of the 
Yatha-ahu-vairy6 6 ; and the same separate Mathra, 
which is from a witness about it, is the evidence 
with Auha^mazaf himself in vigorous omniscience 
and composition, and not owing to the knowledge of 
mankind, which shall not attain even to an atom of 
the atoms thereof. 3. The arising of the Mathra, 
through the speaking of many voices, is not all the 
speaking of Auharma&Z to Zaratu.rt through those 

1 According to Peshotan's notation ; the text followed is that of 
the MS. B, written a.d. 1659. 
4 See Dk. VIII, Chap. XXXVIII, 68. 

3 This seems a more likely reading than ' H6m ' for the im- 
perfect word ^'l"'. 

4 See Chap. CXCVII, 6 n. » See Dk. VIII, Chap. I, 7 n. 
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voices, but the speaking of several separately, through 
which the speaking of the voice would be evidently 
that of Atiharmazd ; that is this Mathra. 4. And 
just as the speaking forth of Zaraturt and other 
good men, as well as evil ones, likewise of those who 
are demons, even as far as the evil spirit, is stated 
by Auharmas^ in public, that statement would 
become even that of the evil spirit and demons, and 
the MSthra and Law against the demons would 
likewise become spoken by the demons. 5. And the 
MSthra is all confided by A {manual to Zaratust 
through many voices, being an avowal of Auharmazrf 
to Zaraturt, and an existence which is not incon- 
sistent (han-b£shin) ; just as the Gathas, which 
even you admit to be, as a whole, confided by 
Atiiharmazd to Zaraturt, are spoken through the 
voice of Zaraturt, be they through the voices of the 
archangels, be they through the voice of Gos-aurvan 1 , 
or be they through the voices of other sacred beings, 
to all they are spoken by Auharma^ to Zaratu.st, 
and are not inconsistent. 6. But owing to the dis- 
position of an apostate there is a longing scrutiny 
about his own statements, and evil-thinking scrutiny 
about the statements protecting the spiritual lord. 



Chapter CLXI. 

1. About one supremely 2 acquainted with the 
three 3 codes (dad6) of the Ma^a-worshipping 
religion there is this: — One supremely acquainted 



1 See Dk. IX, Chap. XV, 3. 

2 Perhaps we should read a^irtar, ' more particularly,' instead 
of aoartar. 

3 B has ' four ' by mistake here, but not afterwards. 
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with the three codes of the Masafe-worshipping 
religion is he of the primitive faith whose insight 
into the good religion is even such that he knows 
how to discriminate and announce the statements 
(vdkzkb) of the Hadha-mathric and Gathic from 
those of the Law, those of the Legal and Gathic from 
those of the Hadha-mathric, and those of the Hadha- 
mSthric and Legal from those of the Gathas. 2. Also 
to the statements (v<2>£ak6) in the Law — which is 
superior * knowledge about the worldly existences — is 
allotted (vakhtd) the worldliness of the Hadha- 
mSthric and also of the Gathic ; to those in the Gathas 
— which are superior knowledge about the spiritual 
existences — is allotted the spirituality of the Hadha- 
mSthric and even that of the Law; and to those in 
the Hadha-mSthra — which is superior knowledge 
about things intermediate between the spiritual and 
worldly existences — is allotted the intermediate matter 
(mlyanlklh) of the Gathic and also of the Legal 2 . 



Chapter CLXV. 

1. About the purport of the evidence of the three 
codes of the Masafo-worshipping religion, one as 
regards the other, there is verbal evidence of the 
Gathic from the Hadha-mSthric and the Law, and 
about the Hadha-mSthric and the Law from the 
Gathas. 2. The purport, too, of the statement that 
occurs is this of a ruler putting aside the commands 
of an enemy — which are declared, in many passages 
(divak) of the Hadha-mSthric and even of the 
Legal, to be worthiness of death — the purport being 
in the words of a Gathic phrase (nisang) that is 

1 See p. 497, n. 2. * Compare Dk. VIII, Chap. I, 13, 14. 
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even this : — ' He who is a good ruler is a desire and 
bringing on of fortune for me (va/am) 1 .' 3. All 
rulers also for the world have arisen for their own, 
and for maintaining him who is high-priest ; they 
are submissive, and any one accomplishing their 
commands — which are putting aside the commands 
of their enemy — is, owing to their submissiveness, 
authorisedly maintaining his own person and wealth 
in the world thereby, and in the world there is no 
place, nor yet a share of anything therefrom, on 
account of which he becomes offended by the world. 

4. The evidence of the Hadha-mathric and of the 
Legal about a Gathic statement is the purport of 
these words in a Gathic phrase, that ' not for him 
who is rightly proceeding is there further ruin 2 ;' and 
the evidence from the Hadha-mSthric is even this 
which states that 'rectitude assists a man like a 
regiment a thousand strong V also for the proportion 
of rectitude in his possession there is no disturbance 
whatever, and from the hurtful (vinaslganS) from 
without he is thus protected, because fully-worship- 
ping (pur-yasan) performance is freedom from 
danger from the want of freedom from wickedness 
(«-adarvandlh) of the enemy, as regards benefit, 
through the doing of injury by him. 

5. And on account of the superior knowledge 
of the spiritual existence, moreover, for the Gathas, 
above the intermediate Hadha-mathric and the lower 
knowledge of the Law, the purpose of the Gathic 
was for the statements of the Legal and the Hadha- 
mSthric, and the provision of the Hadha-mSthric 



1 Pahl. Yas. L, 1 a. s Pahl. Yas. XXIX, 5 c. 

3 Dk. IX, Chap. XX, 4. 
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and the Legal was evidently for the statements 
of the Gathas. 



Chapter CXCVII. 



6. One ' is that, on account of him who gave the 
Legal, and is also the protector of a priestly master 
who is given over to the Hadha-mSthric, and the 
Gathic, through which the purity of the good crea- 
tions arises, one is more steadfastly to aggrandise 
and develope them. . . .... 



DtNKA^Z?.— BOOK IV 2 . 

i. Obeisance to the Ma.zda-worshipping religion 
which is opposed to the demons and is the ordinance 
of Auharma^. 



1 This is the fourth of ' the ten admonitions of the righteous 
56n6v about the law of the Masrfa-worshipping religion.' In the 
seventh book of the Dinkarrf it is stated that ' as regards the high- 
priests this, too, is said on the subject of .S£n6v, that one hundred 
years of the religion elapse when S&n&v is born, and two hundred 
years when he passes away; he was also the first Maarfa-worshipper 
with a life of a hundred years (i oo khayS), and who walks forth 
upon this earth with a hundred disciples.' This last clause clearly 
identifies him with the 'Sa&ia, son of Ahum-sturf, who first 
appeared upon this earth with a hundred pupils,' as stated in 
Yt. XIII, 97 (see Darmesteter, Textes pehlvis relatifs au Judaisme, 
premiere partie, p. 3, n. 2). 

* This book commences with an account of the seven arch- 
angels, and, illustrative of the ' desirable dominion ' personified in 
Shatraver, the fourth of them, a statement is made of the legendary 
history of the efforts made by the good rulers, from Viftasp to 
Khusrdi An6sharavan, for the preservation of Avesta and Pahlavi 
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2. The fourth book is matter for instruction from 
the statements selected, from the instruction of 
the good religion, by the saintly (hu-fravar^6) 
Atur-farnbag 1 , son of Farukh6-za^ and leader of 
those of the good religion. 

3. From the Selection of Customary Instruction 2 
there is this: — Number one is the actual original 
evolution 3 , resembling only himself and not de- 
signed (iimlk). 4. Number two, the duplication of 
the first among those akin (khv£jlgan) owing to 
the consciousness of creation — which is the first — is 
Vohuman ; but it is his origin, concealed from the 
destroyer, which is the reason of the creation. 

10. Number three is the original creature Asha- 
vahist 4 — due to development among those akin, one 
out of another — who possesses the third place among 
the archangels, for the reverence of the first. 

1 2. Number four, the perfect sovereignty among 

literature. Most of this statement has been already translated at 
the end of Haug's Essay on Pahlavi, from a less perfect MS. than 
B, but, as some of the accompanying text is obscure, it has now 
been necessary to translate the whole of it to ascertain its con- 
nection clearly, although only so much of this translation is here 
given as will indicate this connection in a general way. 

1 Who held a religious disputation with the accursed Abalij in 
the presence of the Khalifah Al-Mamun (a.d. 813-833), as stated 
in the Ma</igin-i Gu^astak Ab&lw. He appears to have been the 
first compiler of the Dtnkarrf, especially of its first two Books 
which are still undiscovered (see Dk. Ill, Chap, last, 9, in Introduc- 
tion; Sg. IV, 107, IX, 3, X, 55). Dk. IV, V are taken from his 
statements, as well as a portion of Dk. Ill, Chap. CXLII. 

2 Ayufno SmukS vi^tno, evidently the name of a treatise com- 
piled by Atur-farnbag. 

8 That is, Auharmazrf. 4 See Dk. VIII, Chap. XXXVII, 14. 
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those akin, is named Shatraver 1 , the necessity of 
the stored-up (az»ar-gudf6) nature of a spiritual 
lord arisen from the reverence of the perfectly 
just doer Ashavahist, who is the third in arising 
from him who is the second, Vohuman, who is the 

first creature 19. So, too, 

the sovereignty of the religion is ever specially good 
sovereignty and triumphant, and the true religion is 
confident ; the will of the sacred beings in the world 
is progress, and the comprisal of every knowledge 
is in the Masda-worshipping religion; the correct 
attainment of its good sovereignty and their joint 
statement are together really on account of their 
concealed good protection and progressive produc- 
tion, one for the other. 20. They strive for the 
powerful maintenance of the religious good monarchy 
of rulers, trusty in religion through practising Masda- 
worship ; the law of the rulers is custom, and their 
custom is religious. 

21. Vijtasp 2 , the king when he became relieved 
(pardakhto) from the war with Ar'^asp*, sent to 
the chief rulers about the acceptance of the religion, 
' and the writings* of the Masdfa-worshipping religion, 
which are studded with all knowledge through re- 
sources and learning of many kinds, and also the 
tongue of a. Magian man (Mag6!-gabra), arisen in 
the very same instructed duty, it is expedient you 
should send (,jedrune^8) therewith.' 22. Now 



1 See Dk. IX, Chap. XLIII, 1. 

1 See Dk. VIII, Chaps. XI, 1, XIII, 15. » Ibid. XI, 4. 

4 Haug's MS. omits this passage: va/ sar-khMtyan madam 
paaf5r6ftano-t d£nd firtstako, va-nipiklha-t ; and, even when it is 
supplied from B, a few more words appear to be still wanting. 
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Arasrras/d 1 , and others from outside of Khvaniras 2 , 
came to Frashdrtar for religious enquiry, with com- 
plete intelligence for the most who did so. 

23. Darai 3 , son of Daral, ordered the preservation 
of two written copies of the whole Avesta and Zand, 
according to the receiving of it by Zaratust from 
Auharmasd? ; one in the treasury of Shapigan *, and 
one in the fortress of written documents. 

24. Valkhar 6 , descendant of A-ykan, in each district, 
just as he had come forth, ordered the careful preser- 
vation, and making of memoranda for the royal city 
(shatr6 shahag), of the Avesta and Zand as it 
had purely come unto them, and also of whatever 
instruction (amuk6->£), due to it, had remained 
written about, as well as deliverable by the tongue 
through a high-priest, in a scattered state in the 
country of Iran, owing to the ravages and devas- 
tation of Alexander and the cavalry and infantry of 
the Arumans 6 . 

1 Evidently the same person as Arezras/ah (Dk. IX, Chap. XXI, 
24), the supreme high-priest of the northern region Vfdarfafsh 
(Bd. XXIX, 1). In Dk. VII it is also stated that Sp\ib\s and 
Aresras/6 came to Frashdftar, seeking information about the 
religion, 57 years after it had been received by Zaraturt who 
appears to have departed to the best existence ten years before. 

* See Dk. VIII, Chap. VIII, 2. 

* According to Bd. XXXIV, 8 and the Persian Rivayats, which 
teach a chronology of their own, this Daraf was the predecessor of 
Alexander and reigned fourteen years ; his father reigning twelve 
years. 

* It is hazardous to read 'the royal (shayag&n) treasury' be- 
cause the name, which occurs seven times in the Dinkanf, is five 
times spelt Shapfgan, and twice Shas/tgan. 

* Probably Vologeses I, who was a contemporary of Nero and 
appears to have been a Ma«<fa-worshipper (see S. B. E., vol. iv, 
p. xxxiv). 

* The older Greeks were so called by the Persians in Sasanian 
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25. That (valman-1-i) Anakhshatar 1 , king of 
kings, who was son of Papak, summoned T6sar, 
and also all that scattered instruction (amuk6), as 
true authority, to the capital ; T6sar having arrived, 
him alone he approved, and, dismissing the rest of 
the high-priests, he also gave this command, namely : 
' For us every other exposition of the Masr</a-wor- 
shipping religion becomes removed, because even 
now there is no information or knowledge of it 
below.' 

26. Shahpuhar 2 , king of kings and son of Artakh- 
shatar, again brought together also the writings 
which were distinct from religion, about the in- 
vestigation of medicine and astronomy, time, place, 
and quality, creation (dalmnS), existence, and de- 
struction (vinasi^nS), the submission of a wild 
beast 3 , evidence, and other records and resources 
that were scattered among the Hindus, and in 
Arfim* and other lands; and he ordered their 
collocation again with the Avesta, and the pre- 
sentation of a correct copy of each to the treasury 
of Shaptgin 6 ; and the settlement (as tint ate n6) of 
all the erring upon the Mastffa-worshipping religion, 
for proper consideration, was effected. 

27. Shahpuhar', king of kings and son of Auhar- 
mastff, instituted a tribunal (dvtn ahank& kara?6) 
for the controversy of the inhabitants of all regions, 

times, because they came from the same quarter as the later armies 
of the eastern empire of the Romans. 

1 The first Sasanian king, who reigned a. d. 226-240. 

* The second Sasanian king, who reigned a.d. 240-271. 

9 Doubtful ; but it is difficult to find a more probable meaning 
for da</ako hgrlh. 
4 The eastern empire of the Romans. • See § 23. 

• The ninth Sasanian king, who reigned a. d. 309-379. 
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and brought all statements to proper consideration 
and investigation; and after the preservation of 
Aturpadf 1 , through the statement which he main- 
tained (pasakhto) with all those of different sects, 
and the Nasks were enumerated, he also spoke this 
even to those who were heterodox, namely : ' Now, 
when the religion is recognised by us in the worldly 
existence, we do most diligently endeavour that they 
shall not allow the infidelity (agd£n6!h) of any one 
whatever ; ' and he acted accordingly. 

28. This (le-denman-1-i 2 ) Khusr6t 3 , king of 
kings who is son of Kavaaf, as apostasy and tyranny 
were fully antagonistically smitten by him *, and 
information and redoubled proper consideration were 
abundantly augmented — through a declaration from 
the religion unto every apostasy of the four classes 
(ptsako) — also spoke even this as to winning the 
sacred beings (ya^dfan kharldfth), namely : ' The 
truth of the Masa&t-worshipping religion is fully 
understood, and the intelligent are steadfastly capable 
through proper consideration ; but recognition by the 
worldly existence has mostly become exceedingly 
scattered, and the particulars are not possible through 
proper consideration, but through purity of thought, 

1 See Dk. VIII, Chap. I, 22. 

* Literally ' this one who is,' which, applied to a person near at 
hand, is a phrase analogous to valman-1-t, 'that one who is,' 
applied in § 25 to a person more remote. The oblique case 
le-denman of the demonstrative pronoun, which occurs very 
rarely, is analogous to the oblique cases li, lanman, lak, lekum 
of the personal pronouns, which occur constantly. 

* The twentieth Sasanian king, who reigned a.d. 531-579; he 
was surnamed An6sharavan, ' immortal-soulled.' 

4 Referring to his extirpation of the heresy of Mazdak, ad. 528, 
before he came to the throne. 
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word, and deed, and the statements of the good 
spirit, the liturgical ceremonial of the sacred beings 
with purity. 

29. 'We also call, each of those called by us, 
a priest of Ahharmazd, whose perception of the 
spiritual existence is manifested unto us; and our 
wide resources, the perception of the spiritual exist- 
ence and the example of the worldly one, are likewise 
indications of both natures that are complete. 30. 
And we invite (bavihun6m) those invited 1 , even 
with that excellence and efficiency which are due to 
them, on account of which the sacred beings are 
predominantly over Iran ; the country of Iran having 
proceeded onwards through instruction from the 
Mas*/a-worshipping religion which the ancients cele- 
brated. 31. The knowledge of the sociable cere- 
monial (ham-ya.si.ynlh) — for which, indeed, those 
of the intelligent of disunited Khvaniras are not in 
a dispute of antagonism — is, in that way, mostly the 
sonorous (a£vi.sik) A vesta, in the pure statement of 
the writing adornable by memoranda of particulars ; 
and even the simple wordless (avi^ik) mode is 
maintained in the announcement of the statement. 

32. ' Even then all the domestic (khanik) know- 
ledge of the Masafa-worshipping religion is really on 
this account, which is understood by us, that, when 
all are intellectual (vir-h6m6nd), and the proper 
consideration of a stranger (blganakfi) is owing to 
the world of the Masafo-worshipping religion, they 
arrive at this place. 33. But through the new 
possession and proper consideration of the stranger, 
owing to the Ma^a-worshipping religion, they are 

1 As in Yas. II. 
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not capable of bringing about so much acquirement 
and manifestation of knowledge, for the advantage 
and open duty of the worldly existence, as is in the 
recitation of a priestly master through much investi- 
gation, and is abundantly well-considered. 34. And 
if we command, with the utmost solicitude, the 
proper consideration of the Avesta and Zand of the 
primitive Magian statements (Magol-gobi^n6), 
which are more humbly observant, better disposed, 
good, and ever renewed uneffacedly, as well as an 
increase of acquirement worthily therefrom, for 
the knowledge of those of the world, there is no 
necessity of first acquiring the quality of creation 
from the creator, by those who are worldly existences, 
for understanding the creator and the marvellous- 
ness of the spiritual existences ; or all necessity of 
acquiring is said to be longing through scanty 
knowledge. 

35. 'They who are a counterpart (a£dfun61h) of 
manifestation from the religion — and even through 
the resemblance there is a possibility of the exist- 
ence of understanding — are mentioned as effecting 
proper consideration -(hu-sikal-gar) ; and he who 
has to exhibit enlightenment (r6shan6) through 
knowledge, has to maintain acquaintance with the 
religion. 36. And since the origin of every know- 
ledge is the religion, alike through spiritual power, 
and alike through worldly manifestation l , that which 
any one has wisely spoken — even though not con- 
sidered by him as similarly beheld (ha.m-6.ido) by 
any Avesta declaration — is still then accounted as 
a manifestation from the religion, whose business is 

1 Assuming that p&^akfh-inWarih stands for pe</akini</arih. 
[37] E e 
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bringing forth offspring for the sacred beings through 
instruction.' 

37 1 



FROM PERSIAN RIVAYATS 2 . 

I. From the Rivayat of Bahman POngyah 8 . 

The names of the twenty-one Nasks, from the 
Yatha-ahu-vairy6 :— Yatha, the Studkar; ah u, the 
Varrtah-manthrah ; vairyd, the Bagh; atha, the 
Damdad ; ratus, the Nadur ; asha^, the Pazun ; 
kid, the Raturtayid; ha^a, the Barij; vangh<?u.r, 
the Karer6b; dazda, the VLrtispad ; manangh6, 
the Did; y^yaothananSm, the ATldrart ; angh^u^, 
the Spentah; mazdii, the Bayin-yast; khsha- 
threm>§a, the Niyadam; ahurai, the Unv&saxtgid \ 
a, the Husparim ; yim, the Sakadam; drigubyd, 
the <7ud-dev-d£d * ; dada^, the Hadokht of the 
Dv&zdah-hamaspah ; vastarem, the Yart 6 . 

1 Then follows a briefer account of the remaining three arch- 
angels. 

* These extracts from the Persian Rivayats are taken from MS. 
29 belonging to the Bombay University Library, which is a copy, 
made a. d. 1679, from a long Riv&yat said to have been compiled 
by Barzu K&mdin. The same extracts are to be found in many 
other MSS. 

* Bahman Punkah of Surat, a layman whose father's name 
appears to have been Isfendyir, returned from Persia a. d. 1627, 
with letters and MSS. from priests in Ir&n in reply to letters from 
priests in India. 

* The VendidU 

* The order in which the Nasks are here arranged is the same 
as that employed in Dk.VIII, Chap. 1, 12, and was in general 
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II. From the Rivayat of Kamah Bahrah 1 . 

1. The name of the first of these books is St6d- 
yast*, and this is a book of thirty-three compila- 
tions (j drat), that is, of thirty-three subdivisions 
(kardah). The sending down of this book was for 
the description of the Lord 8 and his angels ; and he 
made it an indispensable duty for the whole world 
that they learn this book by heart, and for this pur- 
pose they form an assembly. Of this total of 
twenty-one Nasks it is one Nask of the Avesta, 
and in that mode they recite this. 

2. The name of the second is Studgar 4 , and this 
is of twenty-two subdivisions, which God, the praise- 
use 600 years ago, as we find that Rustam Mitr6-<fpan (the 
writer of the original from which Ki was copied a.d. 1324) con- 
sidered the Vendida^ as the nineteenth Nask, corresponding to 
the Avesta word drigubyd in the Ahunavair. In Olshausen and 
Mohl's Fragmens relalifs a la religion de Zoroastre, a similar list 
of the Nasks is extracted from Anquetil's Great Rivayat, in which 
the order and orthography of the names of the Nasks are the same 
as those adopted by the later writers of the Persian Rivayats, be- 
ginning with the Std</-yart and ending with the Hadokht (which 
makes the Vendfda<f the twentieth Nask), and reversing the order 
of the KldxzsX and Spentah, as well as that of the Duvasar6^i</ and 
Husparam. 

1 This writer is often quoted in the Rivayats, but no particulars 
about him have been noticed. Another copy of this text occurs 
in MS. 225 of Ouseley's Collection (O225, fols. 15-19) in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford; Olshausen and Mohl (OM) combine 
the information given in II and III; and MS. 10 of Haug's Col- 
lection in the State Library at Munich (MH10, fols. 55-57) com- 
bines II and IV. 

3 See Dk. VIII, Chap. XLVI. 

* Assuming that 'Av£s, 'his own/ stands for 'Audaf, as in Riv. 
IV, 2. 

4 See Dk. VIII, Chap. II, and IX, Chaps. II-XXIII. 

E e 2 
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worthy and exalted, sent down for prayer and virtue, 
authority and intercession, and giving union to 
kindred. 

3. The name of the third is Valmt-manthrah \ 
and that is of twenty-two subdivisions, which God, 
the praiseworthy and exalted, sent down for faith 
and heedfulness in religion. One is reminded, in 
this book, about the intention and character of 
Zaraturt ; also the goodness of the creation, and the 
good actions before Zaratu-rt ; and the narrative 
of this book extends in this manner up to the 
resurrection. 

4. The name of the fourth is Bagh 2 ; this book 
is of twenty-one parts (parah) or subdivisions, and 
its explanation is about whatever is in the religion ; 
also a declaration of God, the praiseworthy and 
exalted, and ^/"whatever the Lord has made incum- 
bent on mankind as to devotion and heedfulness, as 
to justice and virtue, and as to good actions, closing 
the path of Satan to oneself, and approaching the 
last abode, that is, the other world. 

5. The name of the fifth is Dvazdah-himast 3 , 
and the commentary of this book is for assistance *. 
This book is of thirty-two subdivisions, which God, 
the praiseworthy and exalted, sent down in remem- 
brance of the beginning of the creatures of the upper 
world and lower world. Also a description of the 
whole of them, and of whatever the Most Just, the 
praiseworthy and exalted, has made mention in the 

1 See Dk. VIII, Chap. Ill, and IX, Chaps. XXIV-XLVI. 
* Ibid. Chap. IV and Chaps. XLVII^LXVIII. 
8 Ibid. Chap. V. 

4 Written dar-imdad; but, omitting the letter r, we should 
have ' the DSmdad.' 
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sky and the earth, water, plants, and fire, mankind 
and quadrupeds, grazing animals and birds, and 
whatever is created for the advantage and equip- 
ment of them. And like this, moreover, the resur- 
rection, that is, the raising of the dead, their path, 
assembling, and dispersion, and the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the resurrection, as to good doers and 
evildoers, through the gravity of every action which 
they perform as good or bad. 

6. The name of the sixth is Nadar 1 , and that is 
of thirty-five compilations which are sent down about 
the stars and the aspect and life of the sky. Also 
a description of the constellations, which are auspi- 
cious and which inauspicious, the method of these 
sciences and the operation of each one ; whatever 
they say in sublime words, and whatever remains in 
this. They separate this from a book whose name 
in Arabic is Bavaf/al 2 and is about the knowledge 
of the stars ; and in Persian the name of that book 
is Favamt^asan s , and they have made much more 
mention of the meaning of that, and of instruction 
of this kind for the moderns. 

7. The name of the seventh is Pa^am 4 , and this 
is a book of twenty-two subdivisions, which God, 
the praiseworthy and exalted, sent down about 
quadrupeds and how it is necessary to render them 

1 See Dk. VIII, Chap. VI. Singularly enough, the writers in the 
Riv&yats profess to know very much about this and their twelfth 
Nask, of neither of which the Dtnkan/ knows anything. 

* In the different MSS. consulted, this name is four times 
written JU»ijj and once JUai^j. 

* Variously written tf l - *~*^j, (jl*-*-*^, ^L^y, ^L-jtt-*^, 

4 See Dk. VIII, Chap. VII. 
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lawful, which is lawful and which unlawful, and how 
they slaughter them; which it is and how it is 
necessary to slaughter it for the sake of a season- 
festival, and whatever is about a season-festival ; 
how it is necessary to celebrate it, and the person 
who takes the things 1 ; the expense of a season- 
festival and how much the reward is; how it is 
necessary to give to the priests, controllers (radan), 
and high-priests, and to any persons who are without 
doubts, who in speech, action, and intention are vir- 
tuous, and any persons who recite the season-festival 
liturgy. And everything wise is in this book ; and 
this is incumbent on all people that they learn this, 
and it is the same for all till the days of the guardian 
spirits ; and every one who possesses knowledge 
seeks for this, and causes intercession by mankind, 
for the sake of the worthy, such as clothing for 
a righteous gift, so that one obtains recompense in 
the end from heaven ; and it is necessary to give 
this clothing for a righteous gift to relations and 
the worthy. 

8. The name of the eighth is Ratu^tayl 2 , and 
this is of fifty subdivisions, but when, after the time 
of Alexander, they held an enquiry, they found no 
more than thirteen subdivisions. And these are 
about the affairs of the king and obedience, judges 
and whatever becomes important in holding en- 
quiries, philosophers and devotees; about the edi- 
fices of cities, constructed and made magnificent, 
birds and species of animals, fish and whatever is 



1 O225 has £izh£, the others only hd; but compare Dk. VIII, 
Chap. VII, 5. 
8 See Dk. VIII, Chap. VIII. 
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Ormazd's, the fowls of Ormazd besides the creatures 
of Aharman ; likewise mountains, rivers, and land, 
and the like of these. 

9. The name of the ninth is Bari s 1 , and this is 
a book of sixty subdivisions, but after the time of 
Alexander they found again no more than twelve 
subdivisions. And these are about descriptions of 
kings and judges, and an investigation of their 
authority and their sufficiency; also the relations 
of a peasant with peasants, of a king with the 
kingdom, of judges with a judge, and whatever 
remains therein. Any actions that are for every 
nation, how they are ordered, and the option as to 
their species and nature ; also whatever the people 
know, and the advantage that arises therefrom ; 
besides the sins of people, deceit, telling lies, and 
whatever remains therein. 

10. The name of the tenth is Kaskasirah 2 , and 
this is a book of sixty subdivisions, but after the 
calamity of Alexander they found again no more 
than fifteen. Its explanation is about the distinc- 
tion (fajl) of natural wisdom and knowledge 3 from 
acquired knowledge, that is, the knowledge born 
from the mother, and the knowledge and instruction 
they learn ; one learned in purity and truthful 
speaking, and anything that has brought mankind 
with virtue out of evil, and with purity out of defile- 
ment, and this keeps the doctrine praised and great, 
and whoever is in the vicinity of a king, and is 
a peasant, becomes greater in honour and dignity ; 
and, in like manner, any things from which advan- 



1 See Dk. VIII, Chap. IX. s Ibid. Chap. X. 

8 So in OM, MH10; but O225, B29 are corrupted. 
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tage arises for mankind ; and, as to those who tell 
lies, how it occurs in the vicinity of kings and 
peasants. 

ii, The eleventh is the Vist&sp-shah 1 , and 
that is of sixty compilations, but after the calamity 
of Alexander they found again no more than ten 
subdivisions. It is about Gurtasp's acceptance of 
the sovereignty, and as. to the religion of Zaraturt — 
who was skilful in reciting the religion, and main- 
taining it and making it current in the world — he 
chose the religion of Zaraturt. 

12. The name of the twelfth is'/Zast 2 , and this 
is of twenty-two subdivisions, which are sent down 
in six portions (^uzu). The first is about knowing 
the Lord, may he be honoured and glorified! and 
faith on account of Zaraturt. The second portion 
is about the obedience- of kings, the truth of the 
religion, complying with commands and resisting 
them, and restraining ones hand from bad actions. 
The third portion is about the promise to benefac- 
tors and their recompense, evildoers and punishment, 
and escaping hell. The fourth portion is about the 
mansions of the world, agriculture, trimming trees, 
such as the date tree, and whatever remains thereof; 
the trouble and power of mankind and quadrupeds 
therefrom, and the obedience they exercise ; they 
are the people to whom heedfulness is attributed, 
and whatever remains thereof ; and the high-priests 
perform their duty by the law of the religion. The 
fifth portion is about the ranks of mankind, and 

1 See Dk. VIII, Chap. XI. In Riv. IV the surviving subdivisions 
are said to be only eight, so as to correspond with the sections of 
the extant Vwtasp Yart. 

8 Ibid. Chap. XII. O225 has 'Haft. 
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those are four ranks : the first is to maintain the 
king grandly, and, next, the judges and the learned 
in religion ; the second rank is to keep watch over 
the cities, and to annihilate the enemy ; of the third 
rank are writers and, secondarily, cultivators and the 
society of cities ; of the fourth rank are the people 
of trade, artizans, market-dealers, and tax-gatherers, 
in war they appear excited, and it is requisite to give 
a tithe to the high-priests and king ; they keep on 
foot the obeisances and good works of which we 
have spoken, and, when they act thus, they obtain 
great rewards in the end \ 

13. The name of the thirteenth is Sfend 2 , and 
that is of sixty subdivisions which are sent down 
for the information of people who are in want of it, 
and for the knowledge of those persons who become 
covetous 6f virtuous actions, and act after the pro- 
ceedings of the learned and people of religion, and 
receive advantage therefrom ; also as reminders that 
there is advantage from the daily practice of them. 
And this book is our reminder about the accounts 
of the apostle Zaratust by religious people, and 
whatever is the allotment of God, the exalted ; 
about the false speaking of the people of the world, 
and about the goodness of the condition of the 
people of the world. Also whatever becomes mani- 
fest in ten years, about the miracles of Zaratmt, by 
the seven reports that they recite. 

14. The name of the fourteenth is £ira.yt 8 , and 
this is of twenty-two subdivisions sent down for the 

1 Nothing is said of the sixth portion, either in the Rivayats or 
the Dtn-vjgirgard. 
■ See Dk. VIII, Chap. XIV. 
8 Ibid. Chap. XIII. MH10 has JTinut. 
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understanding of the causes of mankind, which have 
made people manifest in the mother's womb, and 
afterwards those who come out of the womb, 
some of whom are apostles, some kings, and some 
peasants ; and whatever remains therein. 

15. The name of the fifteenth is Baghan-yast 1 , 
and it is of seventeen subdivisions in praise of the 
creations of God, the praiseworthy and exalted, and 
the angels admitted to him; also thanksgiving for 
his favours, and that which he makes expedient in 
the religion, augments the thanksgiving for his 
favour, until one obtains it back in the end ; likewise 
the appearance of the angels, and this is noble. 
Praise be to the sacred being, the exalted ! 

16. The name of the sixteenth is Niyaram 2 , 
and that is of fifty-four subdivisions, about decrees 
as to riches, introducing inmates among outsiders, 
and whatever is made lawful by the exalted Lord ; 
obtaining deliverance from hell, performing service, 
slavery, and the nature of wayfarers, and every one 
who performs service and produces remembrance for 
mankind ; whatever is in the thoughts of mankind, 
and whatever is in the bodies of mankind. 

17. The seventeenth is Asparam 3 , and this is of 
sixty-four subdivisions, which are sent down about 
rituals, those which are in the book of the people of 
the religion, and an examination of the people's 
expense they know of, for the safety and punish- 
ment they order in the world until they obtain 
deliverance in the end ; and whatever they do 
lawfully and do unlawfully they know ; also decrees 



1 See Dk. VIII, Chap. XV. « Ibid. Chaps. XVI-XX. 

8 Ibid. Chaps. XXVIII-XXXVII. 
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as to inheritances and the limits of faith, about 
anything which they sow and whatever they grow, 
and about regulating nativity ; whatever one makes 
incumbent on memory, and whatever one makes 
incumbent on memoranda prepared ; also how it is 
necessary to produce whatever tokens there are at 
the time of childbirth. 

18. The name of the eighteenth is DuvAsardni- 
^•ad l , and it is of sixty-five subdivisions ; robbers of 
human beings and quadrupeds, whatever one makes 
incumbent that they shall give, and an enumeration 
of what one makes incumbent on each one of them, 
owing to theft and terror, obstructing the roads, the 
dread of the wayfarers, and the disturbance of 
prisons; and whatever remains therein. 

19. The name of the nineteenth is Ask&ram 2 , 
and it is of fifty-two subdivisions, about judges and 
philosophers, the method of examining decrees, 
the knowledge of definitions, and an opinion of 
those in other matters. 

20. The name of the twentieth is Vendtdad 3 , 
and that is of twenty-two subdivisions, for causing 
the abstinence of mankind from bad actions, from 
the devil and disgrace, foreign magicians and those 
who act after their proceedings and become com- 
mitters of crime; and we are told of their crime 
among the whole of the goodness and purity, and 
the whole of the wickedness and defilement, and 
the explanation of them. 



1 See Dk. VIII, Chaps. XXI-XXVII. MH10 has DuvSsr6b, 
and OM DuvSsard^ad; duv& standing for dub$, or zflba, the 
traditional reading of the Zvam ganabS, ' a thief.' 

4 Ibid. Chaps. XXXVIII-XLIII. » Ibid. Chap. XLIV. 
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21. The name of the twenty-first is Hadokht 1 , 
and this is a book of thirty subdivisions, about the 
manner of bringing together and the abundance of 
miracles, also the excellence and connections of 
them. And the accursed devil goes far from every 
one who recites this book together with the Ya^t 2 , 
and this person is near to the rank (paig&h) of a 
sacred being, and his sins become pure ; also in this 
book the accursed devil becomes cursed, and God 
knows it. 



III. From the RivAyat of NaremAn H6shang 3 . 

1. Again, that which is in Pahlavi characters is 
clear in that manner, that in the Yatha-ahu-vairyd 
there are twenty-one vocables, that is, twenty-one 
words, and beneath each word there is an equivalent 
meaning ; it is also known to the devout that there 
are twenty-one Nasks of the Avesta. 

2. The first Nask is of thirty-three subdivisions, 
that is, it is of thirty-three compilations, and its 
name is St6d-yajt, that is, 'producing the praise 
of the sacred beings;' and the words of the book 
have come down for the majesty of the sacred beings 
and angels, and they recite them in that manner; 
and in the presence of every high-priest of the pure 
ritual, who rightly understands its Avesta and Zand, 

1 See Dk. VIII, Chap. XLV. O225 has Had6kht. 

» The Yasna, or St6d-yart of § 1. 

5 Nar6m4n Hoshang of Bhardi returned from Persia, a.d. 1478, 
with letters from priests in Ir£n in reply to those from priests in 
India. His account of the Nasks is more abbreviated than the 
others, and appears to be derived from a Pahlavi original. 
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as he recites them correctly on three occasions, the 
angels come down ; of this there is no doubt. 

3. The name of the second is Istudgar, and it is 
of twenty-two subdivisions ; its statements are for 
the admonition of the people. 

4. The name of the third Nask is Vahut- 
manthrah, and it is of twenty-two subdivisions; 
its purport is to bring confirmation of the religion. 

5. The name of the fourth is Bagh, and this 
is of twenty-one subdivisions; its explanation is 
about heedfulness. 

6. The name of the fifth is Dvazdah-hamast, 
and it is of thirty-two subdivisions; its explanation 
is in remembrance of the upper world, and about 
the lower world. 

7. The name of the sixth is Nadar, and that 
is of thirty-five compilations; its explanation is 
about the interpretation of the world of the stars, 
the planets and constellations, and understanding 
the arrangement of the sky. 

8. The seventh is the Pa^am; this Nask is of 
twenty-two subdivisions, and its explanation is with 
regard to lawful and unlawful animals, whenever 
they slaughter them for the sake of solemnizing a 
season-festival ; and, again, whatever is manifold 
reward and good work ; also about the reason of the 
five days of the guardian spirits, which they call the 
select, and wherefore they are appointed. 

9. The name of the eighth is Ratustayi, and it 
is of fifty subdivisions, of which, after the time of 
Alexander, they preserved and found no more than 
thirteen subdivisions ; its explanation is about main- 
taining devotion, and of obedience to kings, high- 
priests, and governors. 
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10. The name of the ninth is Barb, and this 
Nask was of sixty subdivisions, but after the time of 
Alexander they found no more than twelve sub- 
divisions ; its explanation is of those who are kings 
and high-priests, leaders and princes, judges and 
messengers, what is the nature of the authority of 
peasants and princes, and what kind of towns they 
possess. 

ii. The name of the tenth is Ka^srdb, and this 
Nask has been of sixty subdivisions, but after the 
time of Alexander they found again no more than 
fifteen subdivisions; its explanation is about the 
distinction of natural wisdom and knowledge from 
acquired knowledge; that which makes mankind 
pure from defilement, and the usage that maintains 
the proceedings of mankind. 

12. The eleventh is the Nask of Vutasp-shah, 
and it has been of sixty subdivisions, but after the 
time of Alexander they found again no more than 
ten subdivisions, and their statements are with re- 
gard to king Gu.Jtasp making the religion current. 

13. The name of the twelfth is'Hast, and it is of 
twenty-two subdivisions ; its explanation is about 
enquiry of wisdom, maintaining devotion in the 
world, and the punishment for every sin suck as 
they supply it. 

14. The name of the thirteenth is Sfend, and it 
is of sixty subdivisions ; its explanation is of that 
which they demonstrate as miracles from this Nask, 
that every requirement comes to pass which every 
high-priest — who shall recite this Nask for several 
days with sevenfo/d voice, according to that which 
has been written — shall solicit for the world. 

15. The name of the fourteenth is Girast, and 
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this is of twenty-two subdivisions, its explanation is 
about the creation of the people of mankind in 
the day of the Eternal, until the last day of the 
resurrection occurs ; their becoming manifest in the 
mother's womb, and why some die in the womb 
and some are born, some are kings and some are 
peasants. 

16. The name of the fifteenth is Baghan-ya^t, 
and this is of seventeen subdivisions ; its explanation 
is about the praise of the angels admitted, and, as to 
the servants of the Most Glorious, at what period 
they each become manifest, and what duty they 
perform, till the resurrection. 

17. The name of the sixteenth is Niyaram, and 
this is of fifty-four subdivisions ; its explanation is 
about decrees as to traders, covenants and decisions, 
that is, awards with regard to the creatures and how 
they act. 

18. The name of the seventeenth is Asparam, 
and this is of sixty-four subdivisions ; its explanation 
in these is well-directed and a good thing ; and 
whatever remains therein. 

19. The eighteenth is the Duvasar6,fad, and it 
is of sixty-five subdivisions ; its explanation is that 
which is a statement on the subject of Kh£dy6dath, 
that is, forming a union with each other by relations 
and those next one another. 

20. The name of the nineteenth is A ska ram, 
and it is of fifty-two subdivisions ; its explanation is 
about the occurrence of the production of the re- 
novation of the universe, up to the resurrection and 
future existence which are the converting of the 
dead alive, Aharman and the demons becoming 
extinct, and the circumstances of those events. 
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21. The name of the twentieth is £11 d-d 6 v- dad 1 , 
and that is of twenty-two subdivisions ; its explan- 
ation is of causing the abstinence of mankind from 
pollution, that is, from defilement, and the assault 
of evil peculiarly owing to the great ; from the sight 
of a menstruous woman, and the like of these, when- 
ever harm and injury happen to the creation. 

22. The name of the twenty-first is Hadokht, 
and this is a book of thirty subdivisions ; its explan- 
ation is such that the accursed devil goes far from 
every one who shall recite this book together with 
the Yart, and this person becomes near unto the 
sacred being, the praiseworthy and exalted, and in 
such manner as he.' is near the sacred being in like 
manner he obtains rank. 

23. And the purpose of this being written is so, 
that it is known to these humble individuals 2 in this 
manner, that these books are of those tendencies, 
and it has been written by those devout ones 3 in 
such manner that ' among us no one is able to read 
the Pahlavi characters, and the interpretation of these 
Nasks is in Pahlavi ; any one who does not know 
the Pahlavi characters is high-priest and is not able 
to demonstrate the miracles of the religion, nor that 
which was written with regard to the commentary of 
these Nasks.' 

1 Paz. ^ud is a translation of Av. vi which is merely trans- 
literated by vik in Vtk-dSv-d&d, the original form of Vendidid. 

2 The priests in Iran who supplied this information to NarSman. 
* The priests in India who had applied for the information, 

using the words about to be quoted. 
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IV. From the RivAyat of DastOr Barz# 
QiyAmu-d-dJn \ 

1. The reply about the Nasks of the Avesta. 
The Yatha-ahu-vairy6 is of twenty-one words, and 
the Avesta is similarly of twenty-one Nasks. 

2. The name of the first Nask is Stdd-yaJt, and 
that book is of thirty-three compilations, that is, it 
is of thirty-three subdivisions, and the description 
of the Lord and the angels is in it 

3. The name of the second Nask is Studgar, 
and that is of twenty-two subdivisions ; its descrip- 
tion is about prayer, virtuous authority, and inter- 
cession. 

4. The third Nask is the Vahist-manthrah, and 
that is of twenty-two subdivisions about faith and 
heedfulness; and one is reminded \&c, very nearly 
the same as in II, 3} 

5. The fourth Nask is the Bagh, and that is of 
twenty-one subdivisions ; its explanation is about 
the religion and its intention, and whatever the Lord 
has made incumbent on mankind as to devotion and 
heedfulness ; also about closing the path of Satan to 
oneself, and approaching the last abode. 

6. The name of the fifth book is Dvazdah- 
hamast, and that is of thirty-two subdivisions in 
remembrance of the beginning \&c, very nearly the 
same as in II, 5]. 

7. The name of the sixth Nask is Nadar, and 
that is of thirty-five compilations about the stars 

1 This Dastur appears to have been one of several residing at 
Nausiri a.d. 16 14-1646 ; his father's name is more usually written 
Qavamu-d-dtn, and his account of the Nasks closely resembles that 
of Kamah Bahrah. 

[37] F f 
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and the disposition and life of the sky. \&c, very 
nearly the same as in II, 6 to] Bavafral, and in 
Persian the name of that book is Favamsa'han, that 
is, instruction arises therefrom for the moderns. 

8. The name of the seventh Nask is P4f am, and 
that is of twenty-two subdivisions ; its description is 
about quadrupeds and how they are made lawful, 
which is lawful \&c, as in II, J, to] for the sake of 
a season-festival, and how it is necessary to perform 
whatever is in a season-festival ; the expense of a 
season-festival \&c, as in II, 7, to] high-priests, and 
a description of the clothing for a righteous gift, 
so that they may obtain recompense in the end from 
heaven. 

9. The eighth Nask is the Raturtay!, and that 
is of fifty subdivisions; its purport is about the 
affairs of the king and obedience, cities constructed 
and made magnificent, birds, animals, and fish, and 
whatever is Ormazd's, besides the creatures of 
Aharman ; \&c, as in II, 8]. 

10. The name of the ninth book is Bam, and 
that is of sixty subdivisions, and about descriptions 
of kings and judges, and an investigation of their 
authority ; also the relations of a peasant \&c, as in 
II, 9, to] deceit, and telling lies. 

11. The name of the tenth book is Kaskaniz, 
and that is of sixty subdivisions, about the advan- 
tage (fajl) of natural wisdom and knowledge as 
distinguished from acquired knowledge, that is, the 
knowledge born from the mother, and the knowledge 
which they learn by instruction ; doctrine about 
purity and truth, and anything \&c, as in II, 10, to] 
how it occurs. 

12. The name of the eleventh Nask is Vutasp, 
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and that is of sixty compilations, but after the 
calamity of Alexander, when they sought them 
again, they found no more than eight subdivisions, 
and those are about Gustasp's acceptance \&c., as 
in II, 1 1]. 

13. The name of the twelfth book is 'Hast, and 
that is of twenty-two fargards in six portions. The 
first portion is about knowing the Lord, may he be 
honoured and glorified ! and faith in the mission of 
Zaratu-rt and any duties which are ordered in a 
book of the religion. The second portion is about 
the obedience of kings, the truth of the religion, 
and complying with commands. The third portion 
is about the promise to benefactors and their recom- 
pense, the punishment of evildoers, and escaping 
from hell. The fourth portion is about the mansions 
of the world, agriculture and trimming trees, the 
power of mankind and quadrupeds arisen therefrom, 
the obedience they exercise, and whatever duty they 
perform for the high-priests of the religion. The 
fifth portion [&c, as in II, 12, to] the obeisances, so 
that they obtain great rewards in the end. 

14. The name of the thirteenth book is Sfend, 
and that is of sixty subdivisions, for the information 
of people who are in want of it, and for their know- 
ledge ; also for any persons who become covetous as 
to virtuous actions, and proceed after the footsteps 
of the learned and people of religion, and receive 
advantage therefrom ; and as reminders of the 
celestial sphere that there is advantage from the 
daily practice of them. Also about the accounts of 
the evil of mankind, by the apostle Zaratuyt, about 
the false speaking [&c, as in II, 13]. 

15. The fourteenth Nask is the Girast, and that 

f f 2 
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is of twenty-two subdivisions, for the understanding 
of the causes of mankind [&c, as in II, 14]. 

16. The name of the fifteenth book is Baghan- 
yast, and that is of seventeen subdivisions, in praise 
of the Lord, the praiseworthy and exalted, and the 
admitted angels ; also thanksgiving for the favours 
due to that which he makes expedient in the religion, 
and the thanksgiving for his favour lasts until one 
obtains it back in the end ; likewise the appearance 
of the angels, and these are nobles for the praise of 
the sacred being. 

17. The name of the sixteenth book is Niyaram, 
and that is of fifty-four subdivisions, about decrees 
as to riches, bringing abroad, and whatever is made 
lawful ; obtaining deliverance from hell, performing 
service, slavery, and the nature of wayfarers ; what- 
ever is in the thoughts of mankind, and whatever is 
in the bodies of mankind. 

18. The name of the seventeenth book is Asp&ram, 
and that is of sixty subdivisions about rituals \&c, 
very nearly the same as in II, 1 7]. 

19. The name of the eighteenth Nask is Duva- 
srdb, and that is of sixty-five subdivisions, about 
robbers (duvayan ?) of human beings \&c, very 
nearly the same as in II, 18]. 

20. The name of the nineteenth Nask is Askaram, 
and that is of fifty-two fargards \&c, very nearly the 
same as in II, 1 9]. 

21. The name of the twentieth Nask is Vindad, 
and that is of twenty-two subdivisions \&c, very 
nearly the same as in II, 20]. And as to this book 
Vindad, which is the twentieth book of the Nasks, 
out of the twenty-one Nasks of the A vesta, we and 
you are now using it in the ceremonial, and when, 
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after the calamity of Alexander, they sought for the 
books again, they found a portion of each Nask, but 
did not find any Nask in completeness except the 
Vindad which they found complete. 

22. The name of the twenty-first Nask is Hadokht, 
and that is of thirty subdivisions, about the manner 
of bringing together and the many miracles, and 
their excellences and connections ; and in this book 
the accursed devil becomes cursed and becomes an- 
nihilated. 

23. At present, since the Nasks have not remained 
perfect in the midst of us, it is not possible to 
solemnize them, because Alexander the Ruman 1 
carried off a rough draft, in Ruman characters, of 
those of the twenty-one Nasks of the Avesta which 
were about the stars and medicine, and repeatedly 
burnt the books of the Avesta, so that the soul of 
Alexander burns in hell ; and after his calamity, 
every one of the high-priests, in council together, 
preserved something of the Avesta in his mind, 
and the aggregate has disclosed the books of the 
Yasna (yast), Vlsperad, Vendidad, Fravash, Khur- 
dah Avesta, Darun, Afrlngan, Kldah Vafarkardan, 
and BundahLf, which they wrote correctly; as to the 
remainder (tatammah) which they did not write, it 
was on this account, that they did not preserve 
it correctly in their minds. And the expectation, 
descended from the midst of them in the court of 
Ormazd and the archangels, is thus, that Var^avand, 
Peshdtan, and Hush£dar 2 mil arrive in haste for 
the manifestation of the religion, and the goodness 

1 See Dk. Bk. IV, 24 n. 

* The three chief producers of the future and final triumph of 
the religion (see Byt. Ill, 13-52). 
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of the religion again assumes splendour from a new 
head; the good and those of the good religion 
become cheerful and happy, and the bad and wicked 
become extinct and disappearing. Amen. 



FROM THE DlN-VIGIRGARD 1 . 

In the name and for the propitiation of the 
creator Auhanna^ these several commentaries 
(zand) are published from revelation (d£n6). 

The names of the twenty-one Nasks. 

i. One is this that is Yathi, that is, the Stdd- 
yast, and the subdivisions of this Stdd-yast are 
thirty-three. In that Nask are the blessing and 
propitiation of Auharmasr^ and the archangels, and 
they are for the utterance of praise. Auharmasaf 
sends this Nask into the world, which is suitable for 
every one, and whoever has committed this Nask to 
memory recites it. And to every one who, being 
a high-priest, becomes a reciter of both the Avesta 
and Zand, and shall recite that Nask three times 
with correctness, the archangels will come near ; as 
to this they know it without doubt. 

2. The second Nask is that which is Ahu, the 
Stu^gar, and the subdivisions of that Nask are 

1 A Rivayat in Pahlavi writing, but its language is more Persian 
than Pahlavi ; it commences with this account of the Nasks, com- 
bining most of the information contained in the four preceding 
extracts from the Persian Rivayats. For this text the translator is 
indebted to a MS. written a. d. 1813 and belonging to Dastur 
Hoshangji Jdmispji of Poona ; a previous translation, in Haug's 
Essays, was from a transliteration of the same text prepared by 
Haug some 25 years ago. 
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twenty-two. In it are the giving of advice to 
mankind, the performance of prayer and virtue, the 
doing of good actions, intercession, producing union 
among relations, and such-like topics. 

3. The third is Vairyd, the Vahi st-mansar, and 
• the subdivisions of this Nask are twenty-two. In 

this is the topic of those who are becoming without 
doubt as to the religion of Masaa-worship, causing 
heedfulness, and thinking about the religion ; also 
the production of the benediction and attributes 
(sz'fat) of the blessedness of Zaratfot, every action 
which was declared virtuous before Zarattot, and all 
actions which have to occur after Zaraturt until the 
future existence; the benefit of his world, and 
such-like topics. 

4. The fourth Nask is this which is Atha, the 
Bagh, and the subdivisions of that Nask are 
twenty-one. In this the topic is this which is the 
purpose of the religion of Ma2*/a-worship, and the 
ideas which Auhannaswf caused to be taught unto 
mankind ; the exercise of reverence, heedfulness, 
adjudication, and justice ; the performance of the 
proper duty of decision, doing good actions (kir-1 
khvalr), closing "the way of Aharman into oneself, 
attaining unto the spiritual existence for oneself, and 
such as are like these. 

5. The fifth Nask is Ratu.y, the Dvazdak- 
h6mast, and the subdivisions of that Nask are 
thirty-two. In that Nask are all the topics of the 
spiritual existence and the heavenly state, virtue and 
vileness, the material existence of this worldly state, 
about the sky and about the earth, and everything 
which Auharmasfl? produced and which exists in 
the water, fire, and plants; human beings and 
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quadrupeds, grazing animals and birds, and every- 
thing which is similarly produced from any (aik) of 
them, and the characteristics of all things. Secondly, 
that which is the production of the resurrection and 
future existence, and the coming together and 
separation at the Kmvzd pass; the recompense 
for the doers of good works and the punishment 
for sinners occur through the future existence, and 
such-like topics as these are. 

6. The sixth Nask is Ashaaf, the Naattr, and 
the subdivisions of that are thirty-five. In this 
Nask are the purposes of the stars (nufftm), the 
zodiac, and the planets, the goodness and evil of 
each constellation, and the movement of all the 
planets in the signs of the zodiac (bur^) and lunar 
mansions (mahlgan nu^dm). They have trans- 
lated it into Arabic and Persian, and the name 
they have adopted for this book is Butal, and in 
Persian the name which is appointed for it is 
Kapam^f&n. 

7. The seventh is this which is Kid, and is the 
Pi^am, and its subdivisions are twenty-two. In 
this Vdg^m Nask is the topic of the slaughtering 
of quadrupeds and sheep, how they are to be 
slaughtered, of which among the quadrupeds the 
command is that it is allowable to eat, and of which 
kind the eating is not allowable ; how he who 
slaughters shall strike at the time of the expiring of 
the sheep. The more expenditure (saraf) one 
makes upon a season-festival, so much the more is 
the reward ; how much it is expedient to bestow 
upon the Dasturs, M6bads, and H£rbads, and upon 
the unwavering practisers of good works in the 
good religion; what merit accrues to every one 
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who celebrates a season-festival and consecrates 
clothing for a soul, and who, for that reason, is in 
the supreme heaven in the last times; and it is 
necessary to give clothing to relations and the 
righteous as a righteous gift, and to exercise .media- 
tion on the part of the righteous ; the five greater 
and lesser days of the guardian spirits, and the 
practice of good works on these ten days is enjoined 
in this Nask. It is requisite for all people that they 
shall read this book with good and wise under- 
standing, that all may become aware of its topics. 

8. The eighth Nask is that which is Ha£a, the 
Raturtaih, and the subdivisions of that Nask were 
fifty when the accursed Alexander had the Nasks 
burnt up, but after that, as they sought out this 
Nask, only thirteen of those subdivisions came to 
hand, and no more remained of those previously 
existing. In this Nask are the reasons of per- 
forming service, giving orders, and remaining at 
the command of kings and at the command of 
high-priests and judges ; the adornment-preserving 1 
purpose of cities is declared, the command of re- 
ligion, and things made magnificently (a^^slhi), 
grazing animals, birds, cattle, and fish ; everything 
which is a production of Auharmas*/ or Aharman ; 
all the purposes of all the seas, mountains, and lands ; 
and matters similar to such as are mentioned. 

9. The ninth Nask is this which is Vangh^u*, 
and is the Barb; the subdivisions of that Nask 
were first sixty, but after the accursed Alexander 
only twelve remained. As to the information in 
this Nask, just as there is the sovereignty for those 

1 Assuming that fW»vanik, which might mean 'important,' 
stands for parda«anik. 
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who are kings, so there is the usage which it is 
necessary for them to practise, and the command of 
the sentence of judges of the religion such as is 
necessary to be executed ; the custody and pro- 
tection for the world, and making each new city 
flourishing; also the reasons of people, who are 
false-speaking, sinners, and such-like, are mentioned 
in this Nask. 

10. The tenth Nask is that which is Dazdi, 
the Kassrdb, and the subdivisions of that Nask 
were formerly sixty, but after the accursed Alexander 
only fifteen subdivisions remained. In that Nask 
the topic is that which is wisdom and knowledge, 
the reason of its being brought forth from the 
mother, and the teaching of wisdom by demon- 
stration, the performance of purification and the 
speaking of truth; bringing people from vileness 
unto virtue, and bringing them from defilement and 
pollution unto purity; greatness and good progeny 
arise for people near kings, and how the habit of 
people telling lies, to others and to kings, arises; 
and such-like as these. 

ii. The eleventh Nask was Manangh6, the 
Vl.rtaspa</, and the subdivisions of that Nask were 
sixty, but after the accursed Alexander only ten 
remained. In this Nask is the topic of the 
sovereignty of Gustasp, and Zaratust the Spitaman, 
having brought the religion from Auharmazd!, king 
Gurtasp accepted it, and made it current in the 
world ; and such-like as these. 

12. The twelfth is .S^yaothananSm, the Khust, 
and the subdivisions of that Nask were first twenty- 
two, but after the accursed Alexander only six 
remained. Among those six, which are the first 
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portions (zizp = Ar. ^fizb), the topics in one portion 
are the attributes (si fit) of the creator Auha^ma^, 
and the understanding of them ; also being without 
doubt about the religion of Zaratust, the Spitaman, 
all the duty and good works which are prescribed in 
the religion, and such-like. In the second portion is 
the reason of service for kings, the truth of the 
religion, submission to all its commands, and with- 
holding ones hand from evil actions, so that it has 
become far from mischief. In the third portion is 
that which is the debt for performers of virtuous 
position, the advantage of good works, the final 
release from hell, and such-like. The fourth is the 
reason of the creation of the world, the practice of 
agriculture, the cultivation of trees, the date-tree 
and every fruit-tree ; whence arises most strength 
for people and animals; being under the command 
of the practisers of good works and the virtuous, 
and being under the command of the high-priests, 
and such-like as they are. In the fifth portion all 
the specimens of mankind are mentioned : they who 
are of great knowledge, who are kings, judges, and 
the sages of the religion ; in the second specimen 
are they that have to keep watch over all the cities, 
and to make the enemy confounded ; in the third 
specimen are these whose object one mentions in 
the term 'husbandmen;' the fourth specimen which 
one mentions are these who are the greatly-skilled 
and sitters in the market, grandiloquent to repel 
loss, giving one-tenth to the high-priest and king, 
and offering praise on hardened knees, the last 
reward of which is that one obtains in the spiritual 
existence. 

13. The thirteenth Nask is that which is kng\ieus, 
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the Spend; its subdivisions are sixty which are 
precious unto people of pedigrees (mayagan) and 
those who possess much avidity for virtuous actions 
and have to proceed in the f otsteps (pal-rapih) of 
the great and religious ; also accounts of Zaraturt, 
who is born from the womb of Dughd#&5, till ten 
years of age. Every Dastur and Mobad shall recite 
this Nask in purity, and with ease and the proper 
words, for several days, and shall obtain every 
desire of his own, or any wish which he claims on 
account of (bara rai-1) others. 

14. The fourteenth Nask is that which is 
Mazdai; the name Zira-ft is appointed for it, and 
the subdivisions of that Nask are twenty-two. In 
like manner this Nask is sent by Auharmasa?, which 
is to make manifest to the people what is the 
purpose of that science through which mankind are 
born from the womb of a mother, how many in- 
dividuals among them will die away from the womb, 
and how many individuals will live ; how many 
persons and people among them become kings, and 
how many, meanwhile (fima), exercise apostleship, 
that is, the high-priesthood ; how many are the 
grandest of people, and how many are the meanest 
of mankind, and in what mode this occurs ; from 
first to last, the time people are born and all those 
topics are in this Nask. 

15. The fifteenth is Khshathremia, and the 
name of that Nask is Baghan-yast, and its sub- 
divisions are seventeen. In it are the topics of 
Auhannasa? the lord and the archangels, the know- 
ledge of their attributes, and the service and sub- 
limity of Abharmazd ; at what time every Gah 
occurs until the future existence, and what duty is 
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performed ; offering praise for every benefit front 
Auhannaswf, and obtaining benefit from him; the 
appearance of the archangels, and knowing what is 
such-and-such an appearance of such-and-such an 
archangel in the future existence. This Nask used 
in the service of Auharma^ and the archangels is 
very excellent. 

1 6. The sixteenth is Ahurai, and they have 
appointed it the name Niyiram; the subdivisions 
of that Nask are fifty-four, about the reason of 
preserving wealth and placing it out, agreement and 
measure by the cubit and handful ; everything the 
creator Auharmasrrf has ordained as uncontaminated, 
release from hell, and how to walk in the path of 
reverence and worship ; what is in the mind of man, 
and what is everything in the body of man ; and 
such-like as these that are mentioned. 

1 7. The seventeenth Nask is that which is A, and 
the name they have appointed for it is Asparum ; 
one mentions sixty-five subdivisions of it, and in this 
Nask is every religious topic which all persons well 
understand, and the punishment suffered by sinners, 
which they receive in their last career ; everything 
which is uncontaminated is allowable, and what is 
not uncontaminated is not allowable; the stars 
preside over the destiny of mankind ; and such-like 
as these. 

18. The eighteenth Nask is that which is Yim, 
that has the name Duvasardzad appointed for it, 
and the subdivisions of it are likewise sixty-five. In 
this Nask are the reasons of next-of-kin marriage, 
forming connections among relations, and such-like 
as these. 

19. The nineteenth Nask is Driguby6, the name 
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of which is Askaram, and is of fifty-two stanzas 
(v^astiha), about the giving of orders, exercise of 
authority, and practising wisdom in everything ; 
producing the resurrection, by which every person 
passed away is made living again, and the mal- 
formations of Aharman and the demons are withered 
away ; and such-like. 

20. The twentieth Nask is that which is Dadaaf, 
that they call by its name of Vendidaa?, where the 
meaning of this is ' the law against the demons,' 
which is of twenty-two farganfe. The topic of it is 
what preserves mankind from evil and pollution, 
and will restrain them from the menstruous, dead 
matter, pestilence, and running sores. Of all the 
twenty-one Nasks the Nask of ' the law against the 
demons ' has alone remained entire ; while several 
remain scattered by the wickedness (sumlh) of the 
accursed Alexander, this Nask of the Vendidarf 
remained in hand, and owing to its elucidation the 
religion of Masdfa-worship exists now. 

21. The twenty-first Nask is Vista rem, whose 
name one calls H4d?6kht, and its fargan/s are said 
to be thirty. In it are much excellence and many 
miracles, and the vile Aharman becomes far from 
every one who recites this Harf6kht, and it makes 
him extinct, and the reciter comes near unto Auhar- 
mazd and becomes purified from sin. 

22. Now, alas! if all these Nasks do not remain, 
so that one is not able to solemnize them, that is 
for this reason, that the accursed Alexander, the 
Aruman, took several transcripts — in the Aruman 
language and characters (hurufS) — of any among 
those twenty-one Nasks which were about the stars 
and medicine, and burnt up the other Nasks; and 
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the soul of the accursed Alexander, the Ruman, 
will remain wretched and burnt in gloomy hell till 
the resurrection, owing to his own vileness which 
injured the religion of Zaraturt. 

23. After the villany of Alexander, an assemblage 
of several high-priests, who were sages of the 
religion, brought the Avesta of all of them from 
various places, and made a collection of so much 
Avesta and Zand as the sacred (ya^t6) Yasna, 
Visperad, Vendidad, An&-fravan/, and other scraps 
of the Avesta, the Darun, ^4£rtngan, and the 
Commands of the religion ; all these were written, 
and the Bundahw book was correctly written ; and 
all such, among them, as were not written, which did 
not come into the thoughts of the sages, departed, on 
that account, from the midst of the many topics of 
revelation. 

24. Just as it is said that there were twenty-one 
Nasks, there are first, in seven Nasks, the topics 
of the religion of Mazda-worship, in the second 
seven Nasks are the topics of medical practice, and 
in the third seven Nasks the topics and capabilities 
of the stars are mentioned. 
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I. Sfa>KAR NaSK*. 

Dk. IX, Chap. II, 3-15, referring to the useful 
effect of reciting the Yatha-ahfi-vairyd as a spell, on 
various occasions, is quoted in Sis. XIX, 1-14, and 
also in the Persian Rivayat of Bah man Pun^yah 3 , 
with some slight variations. 

Dk. IX, Chap. VI, 2, refers to the passage thus 
mentioned in Sis. IX, 2, 3: — 'The priest who 
passes away in an out-district (auzdehlkih) thou 
hast considered as desolate (viran) ; and there is a 
high-priest who is of a different opinion, there is one 
who says it is as a non-Iranian (anairan) country. 
// is declared that, when a supreme high-priest 
(zaratd-ytrotum) passes away in an out-district, an 
apostate will be born in that dwelling, and this 
calamity is only (ae'va^) mentioned as to the 
supreme high-priest*.' 

Dk. IX, Chap. VIII, i-6, refers to Zaraturt's 

1 Only the Pahlavi versions of these fragments are extant, unless 
it be otherwise stated. 

* The detailed account of this Nask, in Dk. IX, contains about 
5,400 Pahlavi words, and, if these represent the same proportion 
of original text as those in the accounts of the first three farganfs 
of the Bako Nask do, they would indicate about 4,700 words of 
Avesta text and 10,500 of Pahlavi version as the original extent 
of this Nask. 

* See p. 418, n. 3. 

* This translation has been corrected in accordance with p. 178, 
n. 2. 
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prophetic vision of the golden, silver, steel, and 
mingled-iron periods of his millennium, quoted at 
length in Byt. I, 1-5, with variations indicative of 
the date of the Bahman Ya.st being later than that 
of this Nask. 

Dk. IX, Chap. X, 3, refers to the detailed account 
of the seven most heinous evil-doers, quoted in 
Dd. LXXII, 3-9. 

Dk. IX, Chap. XV, refers to the supplication of 
the soul of Keresasp for admittance into heaven, on 
account of his heroic deeds, quoted at length in the 
DaaTistan Pahlavi Rivayat and the Persian Sad-dar- 
band-i Hush (see S. B.E., vol. xviii, pp. 373-381). 

Dk. IX, Chap. XVIII, 2, refers to the passage 
thus quoted in Sis. X, 8 : — ' For in the St<Wgar it 
is said, concerning those who have unlawfully 
slaughtered animals, the punishment is such that 
each hair of those animals becomes like a sharp 
dagger (t£kh), and he who is unlawfully a 
slaughterer is slain.' 

No allusion has been noticed in Dk. IX to 
another passage which is thus quoted in Sis. XII, 
32 : — ' In the Studgar it says thus : " What prepares 
sneezing ? that is, through what process (kar) does 
it come ?" And Auharmaa^ spoke thus : " Hungry 
living, O Zarattot! moreover, the remedy for its 
existence is the Ahunavair, O Zaraturt! and the 
Ashem (aharayth)."' 



II. VarstmAnsar Nask 1 . 

No quotation from this Nask has yet been 
noticed. 

1 The detailed account of this Nask, in Dk. IX, contains about 
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III. Bak6 Nask 1 . 

Dk. IX, Chaps. XLVII— XLIX, describe the 
contents of the first three fargan/s of this Nask, 
which are still extant in the Avesta text of 
Yas. XIX — XXI, whose Pahlavi version may be 
translated as follows : — 

Pahl. Yas. XIX = BakS I. 

The beginning of the Ahunavair of the Bakan 2 . 

1. ZaratUJt enquired of Aflharmasraf thus: 'O 
A unarm a?*/, 3 propitious spirit, creator of the world 
of embodied existences, and righteous * ! (2) which 
were those words, O AuharmasdH that were spoken 
by thee for me, (3) before the sky, before the water, 
before the earth, before the (well-yielding) cattle, 
before the plants, before the fire which is Auhar- 

9,600 Pahlavi words, and, if these represent the same proportion 
of original text as those in the accounts of the first three fargawfe 
of the Bako Nask do, they would indicate about 8,300 words of 
Avesta text and 1 8,500 of Pahlavi version as the original extent 
of this Nask. 

1 As the detailed account of the first three fargar</s of this Nask, 
in Dk. IX, contains about 840 Pahlavi words, and represents about 
730 words of the original Avesta text in Yas. XIX-XXI,with 1630 
in its Pahlavi version, it may be assumed that the detailed account 
of the whole Nask, extending to nearly 11,000 words, indicates 
about 9,500 words of Avesta text and 21,200 of Pahlavi version 
as the total extent of this Nask. 

s The heading of this first ha" is given in J2, Pt4, Mf4 which 
have been consulted by the translator in addition to Spiegel's text 
representing K5. The division into sections is that adopted by 
Spiegel, and the passages in parentheses have no equivalents in 
the Avesta text. 

8 Sp., J2 insert ' good and' 

* J 2 adds '(this is, Auharmazrf the creator is righteous; the rest 
is through the praise which says the creator is righteous) ; ' compare 
Pahl. Vend. II, 1. 
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maztfs son, before the righteous man (Gaydmara?), 
before the demons, (who remain) noxious creatures \ 
and mankind, before all embodied existence (the 
creation of sovereignty), and before all the excellence 
created by Auharma^, (which is owing to) the 
manifestation of righteousness ? ' 

4. And Auharmaza? spoke thus : ' They were the 
apportionment of the Ahunavair, O Spltaman Zara- 
tust! (that spirit who would make the religion 
current, who has formed that religion from the 
Ahunavair) which was spoken out by me for thee ; 
(5) (that is,) before the sky, (<&c., as in § 3). 

6. ' Whoever chants that apportionment of the 
Ahunavair, O Spltaman Zaraturt! without talking 
(that is, he does not speak out in the middle of any 
of its difficult Avesta 2 ) and not without anxiety 
(that he may slumber), (7) it is like a hundred above 
any other authority of those of the Gathas, when 
one chants them without talking, or not without 
anxiety * ; (thus it becomes fit for the ceremonial). 
8. Whoever chants it while talking, or without 
anxiety, (thus it becomes fit for the ceremonial,) it is 
like ten above any other authority of those of the 
Gathas. 

9. ' Whoever in that embodied existence of mine, 
O Spltaman Zaratu^t ! recalls the apportionment of 

1 Assuming that the khrafstarrfo, or khr<zf6star<?5, of Pt4, 
Mf4, stands for khrafstaran5, as required by the Avesta text. 
Sp., J 2 have ' who were confounded by wisdom.' 

2 So in Pt4, Mf4 ; but Sp., J2 may mean ' he strictly does not 
speak out in the middle of its Avesta.' 

* All the MSS. have 'while talking, or without anxiety,' as in 
§ 8; but this does not correspond with the Avesta text. The 
repetition of the parenthetical clause, about the ceremonial, which 
also occurs in § 8, is likewise suspicious. 
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the Ahunavair, (that is, seeks for it) and, further, 
mutters that which he recalls, (that is, shall accom- 
plish it easily,) and, further, chants that which he 
mutters, (that is, fully understands its ritual,) and, 
further, reverences that which is chanted, (that is, 
shall celebrate the ceremony,) (10) his soul I pass 
on to the best existence, three times over the 
Kvsmzd bridge, I who am Adha.rma.zd, (that is, on 
that day in which he shall faithfully 1 provide the 
ceremony, it shall 2 lead his soul three times unto the 
world yonder, and shall 2 cause its happiness therein,) 
(n) to the best existence, the best righteousness, 
and the best light. 12. Also whoever in that em- 
bodied existence of mine, O Spltaman Zarat&rt! 
mutters the apportionment of the Ahunavair, (that 
is, shall accomplish it easily,) and drops 3 , (that is, 
cuts off*,) (13) either 6 as much as a half, or as much 
as a third, or as much as a fourth, or as much as a 
fifth, (at a fifth the foundation of the sin is laid, at 
a half it becomes quite complete, and when he shall 
cut off the whole it is a Taiufpuhar 9 sin,) (14) I 
twirl T away the soul of him, I who am Auharmas^, 
from the best existence, (that is, I would put it out ;) 
(15) to such an extent and width is the twirling away 
as that of this earth, and even so the extent of this 
earth is as much as its width.' 

16. This saying is proclaimed (a revelation) pos- 



1 Pt4, Mf4 vlvar; Sp., J2 have va-a6var, 'and certainly.' 

2 So in Pt4, Mf4 ; Sp., Ja have ' I would,' which may be right. 

5 Pt4, Mf4 aparddfngrf; Sp., J2 have bar£ 4pahlukln6rf, 
' puts quite aside.' 

4 Pahl. bara" yangfirf (Pers. yan^ad). 

5 Only in J2. 'See Dk. VIII, Chap. XX, 65. 
7 Pahl. tandm (Pers. tanam). 
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sessing an Ahu and possessing a Ratu, (from which 
this is manifest, namely, the possession of a ruler 
and high-priest. 1 7. This, too, is said, that it was) 
before that sky was created, before the water, before 
the earth, before the plants, (18) before the creation 
of the four-legged ox (which was the sole-created 
ox), (19) before the creation of the two-legged 
righteous man (who was Giydmarrf), (20) and before 
that sun of definite form (the body of the sun) was 
created as an acquirement of the archangels. 21. It 
was (likewise) proclaimed to me by the spirituality 
of propitiousness, (it likewise became possible for 
the spirituality of propitiousness to say (22) what 
was said 1 to Zaratu-rt,) concerning the whole material 
existence of the righteous who are, who have been, 
and who will arise, (23) as to the progress of work, 
(that is, while they shall perform for it that which 
is specified by it, and good works shall arise through 
them,) that this work, among the living, is for 
Auharmaswf, (that is, that which they may perform, 
suitable for Auhannasw?, they shall so perform as is 
declared by this farganaf). 

24. This, too, is the most expressive (most in 
effect) of those statements which were ever spoken 
forth (till now), or which one speaks forth (at pre- 
sent) 2 , or shall speak forth 3 (even henceforth) ; 

(25) for it is through such a statement (such in 
effect) as that, if the whole embodied existence 

(26) learnt it and, having learnt * (that is, they shall 
accomplish it easily,) they retain it, (that is, they 

1 J 2 omits gfiftS, ' what was said.' 
8 Pahl. av6 kevan in Pt4< 

3 ' Or is spoken forth ' in Pt4, Mf.4. 

4 ' Have learnt that which they should have learnt ' in Pt4, Mf4. 
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should rely upon it,) abstinence from passing away 
would be quite masterful, (that is, they become 
immortal). 27. This, too, is our saying spoken 
forth, (preserved 1 among the revelation mentioned 
in this * fargarrf,) which is learnt, (that is, they shall 
accomplish it easily,) and one recites, (that is, he 
utters it in a ceremonial,) thus for any one whatever 
of the beings whose righteousness is best, (that is, 
should he do it for a ceremonial, he becomes fit for 
it ; it is when he utters this in a ceremonial that his 
soul becomes immortal). 

28. As it is here spoken forth, (that a ruler and 
high-priest are to be maintained ; as these things 
are so spoken, and as this law is so,) (29) even when 
it gives him an Ahu and a Ratu, (that is, it gives up 
his person to the priestly assembly,) so it is thereby 
taught to him that the thought of Aflharmasrdf is the 
creature with the first thinking, (that is, the Gathic 
lore is set going by him ;) (30) whatever teaches 3 
this (is the person of him who is king of kings, who) 
is the greatest (of men) of every description *, (that 
is, it possesses 8 a person in the king of kings ;) and 
so it is taught that the creatures 6 are for him, (where 
the Gathic lore is set going by him). 

31. Whatever is a good emanation for 3 Auhar- 
mzzd, (that is, has an origin in his personality,) is 
through the wordv3L\igh.e\is, (which in the division 
becomes the beginning of) the third assertion here, 
whose recital is ' he gives through Vohuman,' (that 
is, the recitation which he utters properly is accom- 
plished by him,) and, besides, here is that which 

1 J 2 has 'given.' * Pt4, Mf4 insert 'very.' 

• So in J 2, R4, Mf4. 

4 Pt4, Mf4, 'the greatest of all men.' • See p. 458, n. 3. 
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Vohuman has taught, (that is, the reward and recom- 
pense which they give Vohuman, they attribute also 
to him;) (32) whatever 1 is a further indication by 
Vohuman, (that is, anything which he may accom- 
plish * properly as a token, and is performed by him,) 
became so through this summing up (that is, its end 
occurred) in J^yaothananSm; (33) here among the 
existences was the summing up 2 , (that is, it was 
its end). 

34. What it teaches to the creatures s of him who 
is Auharmastff, is thus : he who is like him is he 
who is his own creature 8 , (that is, even these people 
it tells something so, and thus 1 they attain again, 
through purity, to the possession of Auharmastf?, 
just as Auhannasflf produced them through purity). 
35. By 'the dominion is for AuharmasMT it has 
taught, that he has made Auharmasa^ his ruler 4 , 
over his own person, (who shall perform that which 
is revealed by the Avesta ;) and this is taught, that 
through him is the ministration of the poor, (that is, 
happiness is thereby caused by him,) (36) which is 
friendship for the Spitaman ; (and the religion of 
the Spitaman became) these five assertions, (that is, 
the decrees in it were five,) (37) which were the 



1 So in J2, Pt4, Mf4. 

8 Sp., J 2 add 'of the sacred beings.' 

' Only here, and in § 30, d&hm, 'a member of the com- 
munity,' is substituted for the usual dam, 'a creature.' Either 
meaning might suit the context, but the Avesta text clearly has 
'creature,' and would require more alteration, to suit it to the 
Pahlavi version, than vice versa. Dk. IX, Chap. XL VII, affords 
no assistance, as it does not allude to this passage. 

4 The Pahlavi version of the Av. tarf mazdi ta va khshathrem 
quoted in Dk. IX, Chap. XLVII, 17. 
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whole enunciation of the saying, and the whole 
saying was that of Auharniasraf 1 . 

38. For the sake of development Auharmas^, 
(for cherishing the creatures,) pronounced the Ahuna- 
vair, and in its development there was a summing 
up, (that is, its end occurred). 39. Quickly, when 8 
destruction arose, (that is 3 , the destroyer,) and 
rushed in, even among the wicked he uttered (as 
resistance) (40) this interdict: — (41) 'Neither our 
thoughts, nor s teachings, (as I have not taught that 
which thou hast taught,) nor wisdoms, (for I consider 
wisdom as virtuousness, and thou considerest it 
as viciousness,) (42) nor wills, (for my will is a 
virtuous wish, and thine a vicious one,) nor words, 
(for I speak that which is virtuous, and thou 
speakest that which is vicious,) nor actions, (for my 
actions are virtuous, and thine are vicious,) (43) nor 
religions, (for my religion is the Gathic lore, and 
thine is witchcraft,) nor souls are themselves in 
unison, (for as to those who rely upon my things, 
and those who rely upon thy things, their souls 
are not in one place ; ' he who said this, that even 
their souls exist, must thus say that they are not 
souls in unison with ours). 

44. Also this saying, which Auharmasa? uttered, has 
the three degrees, the four classes, (priest, warrior, 
husbandman, and artisan,) the five chieftainships, 
(house-ruler, village-ruler, tribe-ruler, province-ruler, 

1 As the Pahlavi text of the foregoing interpretation is a com- 
mentary upon an Avesta commentary on an obscure Avesta text, 
it must be expected to be difficult to translate with certainty. 

* Pt4, Mf4 omit 'when;' but the speaker of the interdict is 
Auharma«</ in Pahl. Yas. XLIV, a c-e. 

' So in J2, R4, Mf4. 
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and supreme Zaratust,) and its summing up is with 
liberality, (thus it is possible to make it completely 
for their own, when they deliver themselves up to 
the priests). 45. Which are the degrees of it? 
Good thoughts, good words, and good deeds ; (they 
are 1 , indeed, virtuous among the degrees of religion). 
46. Which are the classes ? The priest, warrior, 
husbandman, and artisan, (47) who are the whole 
day and night with a righteous man, who are 
thinking rightly, speaking rightly, and acting rightly, 
(48) who have recognised a priestly authority, (that 
is, possess a high-priest,) who have taught the re- 
ligion, (that is, have provided a ceremony,) (49) and 
who, through their actions, are a furtherance of the 
world of righteousness, (owing to the work they 
accomplish). 50. Which are the chiefs ? The 
house-ruler, village-ruler, tribe-ruler, province-ruler, 
and the Zaratust is the fifth (51) in those provinces 
which are other than the Ragha 2 of Zaraturt ; with 
four chieftainships is the Ragha of Zaraturt. 52. 
Which are the chiefs of that? The house-ruler, 
village-ruler, tribe-ruler, and the Zaraturt is the 
fourth ; (that is, when he was in his own province, 
he also produced its period of prosperity, who arises 
fourth). 

53. How was it when through good thought, (that 
is, the religion remained in the degree of good 
thought) ? When it arose first in a righteous 
thinker, (it arose in Gay6mantf, and he thought for 
it). 54. How, when through good words ? When 
it was the bounteous text, (doing good). 55. How, 



1 J2, Pt4, Mf* indicate h6mant (=att). 

* The ancient city of Ral which stood not far from Teher&n. 
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when through good deeds ? When it was the praise 
even of righteousness by the first creature, (that is, 
they shall perform the ceremonial, and also other 
good works, through the Gatha lore). 

56. Auharmaara? proclaimed; for what was it pro- 
claimed by him ? For the righteous spiritual and 
worldly existence, (for the benefit of the spiritual and 
worldly existence). 57. Owing to what desire (owing 
to what necessity) was the said announcement pro- 
claimed 1 by him ? (So that he shall become) the 
privileged developer, (he who is a resolute ruler). 
58. For how many righteous (is it requisite to utter 
it) ? (So that one may become) a developer, (even 
he who may be) an irresolute ruler 2 , (to whom they 
reveal these words. So that the glory of the Kayans, 
such as it is with good rulers, should be even so 
with evil rulers ; with good rulers for this purpose, 
that so they shall produce more benefit ; and with 
evil rulers for this purpose, that so they shall produce 
less harm) 8 . 

Pahl. Yas. XX = BakS II. 

The beginning of the second subdivision *. 

1. It was a proclamation of Ktiharmzzd, the 
Ashem vohu valmtem astl 8 ; besides perfect ex- 
cellence is taught by it to him, (that is, benefit is 



1 R4, Mf4 have irdz guftS, as in Pahl. Yas. XX, 9. 

* Quoted in Dk. IX, Chap. LXIX, 45. 

* §§ 56-58 are repeated at the end of Pahl. Yas. XX, with re- 
ference to the Ashem. 

4 So in Pt4, Mf4. 

8 This Avesta is quoted as part of the Pahlavi version, and is 
translated, in Pt4, Mf4, by the usual Pahlavi for 'righteousness 
is perfect excellence.' 
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produced by it for him,) who shall make self-progress 
his own, (that is, shall produce that which is neces- 
sary to produce,) through vohu valmtem astl 1 , 
thus become the summing up of the assertion, (that 
is, it became its end). 2. Ust& asti, u.rta ahmai 2 
has, besides, taught the righteous of every kind the 
happy progress which is necessary to arise for the 
righteous of every kind, (so that 3 happiness may be 
caused thereby) ; whatever endurance of man (or 
diligence) it is necessary for the righteous of every 
kind to occasion is, besides, taught to the righteous 
of* every kind, (so that one's happiness may be 
caused thereby). 3. Hyaafashai vahistai ashem 2 
has, besides, taught that all (the duty and good 
works which are revealed in the text are the whole 
text (for him whose Avesta and Zand are easy, so 
that, through its Avesta and Zand, he can make 
manifest all the duty and good works of that whole 
text,) (4) which teaches 6 that the dominion is for 
righteousness e , (so that, one may exercise authority 
through virtuousness, that is, it should be the opinion 
that it teaches a dominion through virtuousness, so 
that one may possess authority through virtuousness ;) 
(5) which also teaches the truth to that righteous 
invoker, (so that he may make a true decision ;) (6) 
and which also teaches the truth to you that are 

1 So in Pt4, Mf4; J2 has 'through one vohu vahiftem; and 
vahijtem astt.' 

! This phrase of the Ashem, which begins the Avesta of this 
section, must also be understood as beginning its Pahlavi version. 

9 Only Sp. adds ' one's ' here. 

4 Only Sp. has ' the righteous of,' but it is in the Avesta text. 

» So in Pt4, Mf4. 

* Just as the Ahunavair states that ' the dominion is for Auhar- 
mvad' (see Pahl. Yas. XIX, 35). 
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fraught with advantage, (so that it may produce true 
judgment). These were the three assertions, (that 
is, three decrees were in it,) (7) and the whole saying 
was a proclamation, the whole saying was that of 
Atoharmzzd. 

8. Auharmasflf proclaimed ; (&c, as in Pakl. Yas. 
XIX, 56-58). 

Pahl. Yas. XXI = Bak6 III. 
The beginning of the third subdivision \ 

1. A saying of the righteous Zaraturt, to be 
reverenced, was : ' Whoever of those existing is 
thus in worship as regards the good*' Here what is 
taught by it is the worship of Auharmasfl?', (that it is 
that which one should provide for,) which is the law 
of Auharmasrf, (that is, his virtuous law,) whereby 
the reverence of existence is taught, (that is, that 
which he would most occasion, which is the ever- 
asking for progeny by mankind ; and he mentions 
that thing to them,) through which it is possible for 
them to live well. 2. Here, besides, the reverence 
of those males and females of the righteous, through 
complete devotion 8 who was the first, is taught by 
it, (3) which is the obeisance for the archangels, (that 
is, it would occasion the propitiation of the arch- 
angels). These were the three assertions, (that is, 
three decrees were in it,) and it was in every way a 
saying to be reverenced. Unto whom was the re- 
verence ? Unto the archangels in that worship. 

4. And AbharmsLsd spoke thus : ' Happy is he 

1 So in Pt4, Mf4. 

* The beginning of the YeNhe-hStam (see Dk. IX, Chap. IV, 
1 n). a 

8 The archangel Armaiti, or SpendarnW. 
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whose happiness is the happiness of any one what- 
ever, (5) and may Auharmas^ grant it, through pre- 
dominance of will, (through his requirement) 1 .' 6. 
What reply did he speak through that utterance of 
words, (what was the thing he spoke about *) ? 7. 
He spoke the reply of happy progress, the happy 
progress of the righteous of every kind, who are, 
who have been, and who will arise. 8. The de- 
veloper told (that man, as) the development, in 
reply; and (the reward as) the development that 
Auharmaswf mentioned in reply was: 'That de- 
velopment 3 (I call) righteous, (which) is a develop- 
ment for the righteous.' 

Dk. IX, Chap. XLVII, 11, refers to Pahl. Yas. 
XIX, 12-15, which is thus quoted in Sis. X, 26, in 
a shorter and altered form : — ' As it says in the Bak 
thus : " Whoever shall mutter, O Zaratust ! my ap- 
portionment of the Ahunavair, (that is, shall softly 
take it inwardly?) and shall let it escape 4 again, (that 
is, shall utter it aloud) so much as a half, or a third, 
or a fourth, or a fifth, his soul will I shield 5 , I who 
am Auharmaatf, from the best existence, (that is, I 
will keep it away,) by such an extent as the width 
of this earth." ' 

1 Quoted from Pahl. Yas. XLII, 1 a, b. 

1 Pt4, Mf4 have madam in place of maman. 

' So in Pt4, Mf*. 

4 Pahl. rah6fnfi</, or r£ntnS<f, ' reject.' It is the alteration in 
this verb that changes the meaning of the original text ; as the pre- 
ceding and following verbs, vakhdune<£ and gdy6</, do not differ 
in Pahlavi writing from the vadidungrfand yangS</ of Pahl. Yas. 
XIX, 13. 

5 Pahl. netrunam. 
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IV. DAmdAxj Nask 1 . 

From the very short account of this Nask, given 
in Dk. VIII, Chap. V, it appears that its contents 
were very similar to those of the original Bundalm, 
so far as we find them in the imperfect Indian Bd. 
I-XXX. And this connection between the two 
works is further testified by Zs. IX, i, 16-23, which 
attributes to the Damdaa? many statements, regard- 
ing plants and animals, which are detailed in Bd. 
XIV, 1, 2, 14-18, 21-24. 

Owing to the brief character of the account in 
Dk. VIII, Chap. V, it is impossible to trace any 
allusion to two passages quoted from the Damdaaf 
as follows : — 

In Sis. X, 22, XII, 15, it is said that 'in the 
Dimdaa? it is revealed thus : " Likewise, too, the 
good works, in like measure (or manner), which come 
into the father's possession (or to the father as his 
own)."' 

In Sis. XII, 5, it is said that ' in the DamdSa? it is 
revealed that when they sever the consciousness of 
men it goes out to the nearest fire, then out to the 
stars, then out to the moon, and then out to the sun ; 



1 The very short account of this Nask, in Dk.VIII, contains 75 
Pahlavi words, and, if these represent the same proportion of 
original text as those in the very short accounts of Nasks I, II, 
III, XXI in the same book, they would indicate about 8,900 words 
of Avesta text. But, as this is a Hadha-mathric Nask, the pro- 
portion of its Pahlavi text is best ascertained from that of Nask X, 
belonging to the same division, which indicates about 29,300 words 
for the Pahlavi version. The actual original extent of the Iranian 
BundahU (which may be considered as a descendant of the 
D&mdsu/) appears to have been about 28,000 Pahlavi words. 

[37] H h 
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and it is needful that the nearest fire, that to which 
it has come out, should become stronger.' 



V. NAdar Nask \ 

No quotation from this Nask has yet been 
noticed. 

VI. PAgag Nask 2 . 

Dk. VIII, Chap. VII, 4, or 5, probably refers to 
the passage which contained the statement thus 
quoted in Sis. IX, 9, 10: — ' In a passage of the fifth 
fargarrf of the P&f6n it is declared that one mentions 
these characteristics of four kinds of worship of the 
sacred beings : — one is that whose Avesta is correct, 
but the man is bad ; the second is that whose Avesta 
is faulty, but the man is good ; the third is that whose 
Avesta is correct, and the man is good ; and the 
fourth is that whose Avesta is faulty, and the man 
is bad. That whose Avesta is correct, but the man 
bad, the archangels will approach and will listen to, 

1 As there is no account of this Nask in Dk. VIII, we can only 
guess that its extent was about the average length of the other 
Hadha-mathric Nasks, or about 6,800 words of Avesta text and 
22,200 of Pahlavi version. 

* The account of this Nask in Dk. VIII (like those of Nasks 
VIII, XII, XIII, XX), though four or five times as long as the 
very short accounts, is still short, and the data for estimating the 
original extent of these five Nasks are very inadequate. We may, 
perhaps, guess that the two Nasks VI, VIII were together equal to 
half the length of the four other Hadha-mathric Nasks IV, VII, IX, 
X, and then proceed to apportion the extent, thus guessed, between 
the two in proportion to the number of Pahlavi words in the short 
account of each. In this way we shall find that the 505 Pahlavi 
words in the short account of the Pa^ag may indicate about 9,100 
words of Avesta text and 29,800 of Pahlavi version. 
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but do not accept ; that whose Avesta is faulty, but 
the man good, the archangels and sacred being will 
approach, but do not listen to, and will accept ; that 
whose Avesta is correct, and the man good, the 
archangels and sacred being will- approach, will come 
to, will listen to, and will accept; and that whose 
Avesta is faulty, and the man bad, they do not 
approach, do not listen to, and do not accept.' 



VII. Rado-dAd-aJtag Nask 1 . 
Dk. VIII, Chap. VIII, 4, probably refers to the 
passage containing the statement thus mentioned in 
Sis. X, 29 : — ' In the Raafo-darf-altth many harsh 
things are said about the severe punishment of the 
unhelpful 0«« (a vlf ldfar-dahi.rnanS) 2 in the spiritual 
existence! 

VIII, IX. Bark 3 and Kask!sr6b6 4 Nasks. 

No quotation from these Nasks has yet been 
noticed. 

1 The very short account of this Nask, in Dk. VIII, contains 
88 Pahlavi words, from which the extent of its original text may 
be estimated (in the same way as in the case of Nask IV) at about 
10,500 Avesta and 34,300 Pahlavi words. 

* Otherwise read han^i</&r-dahf.rnan6, 'producers of irrita- 
tion,' in S. B. E., vol. v, p. 330. 

* The short account of this Nask, in Dk. VIII, contains 248 
Pahlavi words, from which the extent of its original text may be 
guessed (in the same way as in the case of Nask VI) at about 
4,400 Avesta and 1 4,600 Pahlavi words. 

4 The very short account of this Nask, in Dk. VIII, contains 
46 Pahlavi words, from which the extent of its original text may 
be estimated (in the same way as in the case of Nask IV) at about 
5,500 Avesta and 17,900 Pahlavi words. 

H h 2 
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X. VwtAsp-sast6 Nask >. 

The first half of this Nask (as described in Dk. 
VIII, Chap. XI, I, 2) appears to be still extant in 
the VLrtasp Vast, 1-44 ; but the remainder of that 
Y&rt does not correspond with the description of the 
latter half of the Nask. 



XI. Vastag Nask 2 . 
No quotation from this Nask has yet been 
noticed. 



XII. AttradAb Nask 8 . 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XIII, 10, probably refers to the 
passage that contained the statement thus quoted in 
Sis. X, 28 : — ' Even so it is revealed in the ATitradadf 
that Spendarmaa? spoke to Manfo'Miar thus : " Even 
the swiftest horse requires the whip, the sharpest 

1 As half this Nask consists of the Vwtasp Yt. 1-44, which 
contains about 1,100 Avesta and 3,600 Pahlavi words, the contents 
of the whole Nask may be estimated at about 2,200 Avesta and 
7,200 Pahlavi words. 

8 As there is no account of this Nask in Dk. VIII, we can only 
guess that its extent was about the average length of the other 
Gathic Nasks, or about 8,900 words of Avesta text and 1 8,400 
of Pahlavi version. 

8 The short account of this Nask, in Dk. VIII, contains 396 
Pahlavi words, which may be guessed to represent the same pro- 
portion of Pahlavi version as in Nasks VI, VIII, the accounts of 
which are also short. And, as this is a Legal Nask, it may be 
assumed that the proportion of Avesta text to Pahlavi version 
would be the same as in the other Legal Nasks, which is the 
proportion still extant in the Nirangistan section of Nask XVII. 
Based upon these assumptions, the probable extent of the Aitradarf 
would be about 2,600 words of Avesta text and 23,400 of Pahlavi 
version. 
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steel knife requires the whetstone, and the wisest 
man requires counsel.'" 



XIII. Spend Nask 1 . 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XIV, i, probably refers to the 
passage that contained the statement thus quoted in 
Sis. X, 4, XII, 11 : — '// is revealed in the Spend 
that towards Dukdav, the mother of Zaratu-rt, when 
she was pregnant with Zaraturt, every night for 
three nights a leader with a hundred and fifty 
demons rushed (or came) for the destruction of 
Zaraturt, yet, owing to the existence of the fire in 
the dwelling, they knew no means of accomplishing it! 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XIV, 8, probably refers to the 
passage that contained the statement alluded to in 
A V. XXXII and thus quoted in Sis. XII, 29:— 
' As in the Spend it was shown to Zaraturt about 
one man, that all his limbs were in torment, but one 
foot was outside ; and Zaratu^t enquired of Auhar- 
mAzd about the cause of it; and Auharma&Z said 
that he was a man, Davans 2 by name; he was a 
ruler over thirty-three districts, and no good work 
was ever practised by him, except one time when 
fodder was conveyed by him to a sheep with that 
one foot.' 

1 The short account of this Nask, in Dk. VIII, contains 347 
Pahlavi words, which would represent about 20,500 words of 
Pahlavi version, according to the proportion guessed in the case 
of Nask XII. But, this being a Gathic Nask, the proportion of 
Avesta to Pahlavi ought to be that calculated for the Gathic Nasks 
I, II, III, XXI, which would give about 9,900 words of Avesta 
text for this Nask. The seventh book of the Dtnkanf, whose 
contents are very similar to those attributed to the Spend Nask, 
contains about 16,000 Pahlavi words. 

* A personification of the Av. davSs of Yas. XXXI, 10 c. 
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No allusion to the following two passages, quoted 
from the Spend, has been noticed in Dk. VIII, 
Chap. XIV:— 

In Sis. XII, 3, it is said that ' in the Spend it is 
revealed that a fire, when they shall make it quite 
clean from its chilled charcoal, has as much comfort 
as a man whose clothing they shall make clean.' 

In Sis. XII, 15, it is said that ' in the Spend and 
Nihadfam the high -priests have taught that the duty 
and good works which a son performs become as 
much the father's as though they had been done by 
his own hand.' 



XIV. Bakan-yast Nask 1 . 

No allusion to the following three passages, quoted 
from this Nask, could be expected in the very short 
account of it, given in Dk. VIII, Chap. XV; and 
they can hardly be traced, with any certainty, in the 
Avesta texts of the Yarts themselves : — 

It is just possible that a commentary on Yt. I, 17 
may have contained the Av.-Pahl. passage thus 
quoted in Vif. 2 pp. 160, 161 : — 'By the Avesta of 

1 The account of this Nask in Dk. VIII, though very short, is 
a fair description of the extant Yajts I-XX, and their general 
character is also indicated by the name of the Nask, which means 
' the worship of the divinities.' The extent of these Yatts may be 
estimated at about 22,000 words of Avesta text, and, from the 
Pahlavi versions of the few Yarts that still possess one, it may be 
calculated that about 44,000 words of Pahlavi version would have 
been required for the whole collection. 

* Vi^irkard-i Dinik, ed. Peshotan, Bombay, 1848; printed in 
Pahlavi type from a copy, transcribed in 1754, from an Irinian 
MS. written in 1240, which the transcriber found in the Modt 
library at Surat. The Avesta quotations are here transliterated 
without any attempt at amendment. 
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the Baghan-yayt it is declared : Yad aete yd mazda- 
yasn6 aperenayukd avi he hapta saredha fra^asaiti, 
stehr-pa£sangh6 aiwyaunghand paitijr he maidhyai 
bu£yaman6, avi he nara pas&iiti nemanghe«ti : Who- 
ever of those Mazda-worshippers is a child who 
attains unto the age of seven years, and ties the 
fAread-girdle on his waist, upon that man there is 
thenceforth the maintenance of the obeisances.' 

A Pahlavi commentary on Yt. VI, 2 may have 
formerly contained the passage thus mentioned in 
Sis. XII, 17 : — ' As in the Bag-yasn6 notice is given 
about the uncleanness of well-water at night.' 

Perhaps one of the five Yarts, XI, XII, XIII, 
XV, XVIII, respectively dedicated to Srdsh, Rashnu, 
the guardian spirits, the good Vae, and Astad — the 
sacred beings specially propitiated by the ceremonies 
after a death — may have included a commentary 
containing the passage thus quoted in Vi^. pp. 157- 
158, about the necessity of appointing some one to 
provide such ceremonies for a man who dies without 
a son, and to administer his estate : — ' By the Avesta 
of the Bagan-yast it is declared : Yezi nar6 pa#£ada- 
sanghd saredhd irlraithyad avi he urvanem bu^yanem 
thrayd ayara uzayarana rathw6 ha»£umanem fra^a- 
sdid, aad he aputhra anghad puthra fradadhaiti 
yatha^a nara irista vtspanSm avaretanam shaetavai- 
tanam avi he frazamtim fra^asdid, pasiaiti nemangu- 
haiti baoidhyeitafca urvasnayau.' 



XV. NIkAdOm Nask 1 . 
Dk. VIII, Chap. XVIII, 3, refers to the passage 
which, no doubt, contained the statement thus quoted 

1 The very long account of this Nask, in Dk. VIII, contains 
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in Farh. Olm, pp. 6, 1. 11-7, 1. 13 : — ' A6dha is the 
skin of the head, and there is part of it which is 
large and part which is small, as it says in the 
Niha^um: — "Kaya hewti masyanghd a£dha, 
which are those parts with the larger skin ? Y6 
aparaya paiti mastraghnaya, whatever is behind 
the skull ; (Ahrg l said, from the ear backwards). 
Kaya kasyanghd, which are those with the smaller? 
Y6 paouruya paiti mastraghnaya, whatever is 
before the skull*. Vaghdhanem is the head, and 
one says narj vaghdhanem, &c, this is : Sinful are 
they who penetrate (sumb£nd) a man's head, 
astern a£v6 mastravanSm, or one bone of the 
skull ; vlspa^a yd mastraghnSm amSsta, all those 
are to be smitten who have penetrated into the skull, 
and to be given up as outcast 3 ; ^z/ar6-<6ithan3m * 
a6t*£ anye 1 iikayat6, the penalties of a Kh6r 6 sin 
chastise those who hurt other parts, (such as the 
brain which is in the skull of the head, and the 
marrow of the other members that are to be men- 
tioned, just as it mentions this : — Sinful are they who 
strike through the bone, or flesh, or marrow of a leg, 
and every one of those is to be smitten who strikes 

4,876 Pahlavi words, from which the extent of its original text 
may be estimated (in the same way as in the case of Nask XVII) 
at about 62,600 Avesta and 562,900 Pahlavi words. 

1 One of the old commentators whose statements are frequently 
quoted in the Pahlavi versions of the Avesta. The reading of his 
name and the age in which he lived are alike uncertain, but he 
appears to have been one of the earliest commentators whose 
opinions now survive. 

* Perhaps the quotation ends at this point ; but Dk. VIII, Chap. 
XVIII, 3, is equally applicable to what follows. 

* Tanrfpuhar, see Dk. VIII, Chap. XX, 65. 

* So in K20. B See Dk. VIII, Chap. XXXI, 39. 
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through the bone of one fleshy part, and he is to be 
given up as outcast ; while the penalties of a Kh6r 
sin 1 chastise those who hurt other parti)!' ' 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XX, 116, probably refers to the 
passage which contained the statement thus quoted 
in Pahl. Vend. IV, 35 : — ' That is, this is the account 
of the number of years, according to that which is in 
the Husparum as regards the account of the number ; 
and according to that which is in the Niha^um it is 
the account of the number of men.' 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XX, 124, possibly refers to the 
passage which contained the statement thus quoted 
in Sis. X, 3 : — ' In the exposition of the Niha^um 
Nask it says that a man is going to commit robbery, 
and a wall falls in upon him, it is his destroyer ; 
when a man strikes at him he is his adversary, and 
both are in sinfulness ; when he is going to perform 
the ceremonial of the sacred beings both are in inno- 
cence towards him.' 

No allusion to the following six passages, quoted 
from this Nask, has been noticed in Dk. VIII, 
Chaps. XVI-XX :— 

In Sis. X, 22, XII, 15, it is said as in the last 
fragment of the Spend Nask, already quoted. 

In Sis. X, 23, XII, 16, it is said that 'in the 
Niha^um the high-priests have taught thus: — "A 
man gives a hungry one bread, and it is too much, 
yet (or when a man gives bread to a man, even 
though that man has too much bread) all the good 
works, which he shall perform through that super- 



1 MH6 has va-a&vak kerp after mazjr, and both K20 and 
MH6 have valman barS yehabftnixnj kh6r td^ixnihi after 
tantfpfthar. 
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abundance, become as much his who gave it as 
though they had been done by his own hand." ' 

In Pahl. Vend. V, 73, it is said 'like unto this 
earth and that (sky) which would also cover over it 
(ever in all places; there is some one who says this is 
as to dead matter, that in the Nihaafam says it is as 
to decision and judgment, and that in the Huspirum 
says it is as to the ritual of the ceremonial).' 

In V\g. p. 1 36, it is said that ' it is declared by 
the Avesta of the Nih&/um thus : — "Aad yad draond 
Vana»td stard mazdadhdtd frayazyaaf, iathward dra- 
ond frakere#te«ti aiwi-^z>are#ti, yad aesh6 na y6 
yao^dathryd : — So when he, who is that man who 
is a purifier, shall consecrate the sacred cake of 
Vanand 1 , the star produced by Ab\iarma.zd, they 
cut up and shall eat up four sacred cakes." ' 

In Vif . pp. 1 80, 1 8 1 , it is said that ' in the Nihi^um it 
is stated : — Aa^aokhta Ahurd Mazdau : " Yaa?a$t£ yd 
mazdayasna astern srirem vastrem stehr-pa£sanghem 
hv3m tanum badha paoirtm vanghanem^a hadha 
varano paitanem^a, pasiaiti aiwyaunghand ava h6 
maidhyanem bu^yamand." Astern zt srirem vastrem 
mainyutclytem haia mainyavanSm damanSm avi m£ 
fradadhaW Ahur6 Mazdau ashava. " Yatha hd 
varand paitanem asti manayen hvare-khshaetahd, 
adheL/ hadha h£ vastranSm yao^dathranSm frdyaza 
va nizbaya va Ahurai Mazdai ameshanSm spewtanSm, 
Spitama Zarathuytra ! " — Thus spoke Auharmasaf: 
" When for him, of those who are Mazafe-worshippers, 
there is this beneficial, star-spangled (that is, wrought) 
garment 2 , always (after seven years of age, that is, 

1 The southern leader of the stars, probably Fomalhaut (see Bd. 
H, 7.V, 1). 
* The sacred shirt. 
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after seven years of age) first he covers up (that is, 
clothes) his own body in it, and with (that he is 
properly) a preserver of faith (that is, a preserver of 
attachment, and) he afterwards ties 1 (that) girdle (over 
that starry garment) at the waist (as a waist-belt)." 
That, even this well-looking garment, spiritually 
formed by the creatures of the spirits, is really (that 
which) the righteous Auharmas*/ granted me (who 
am Zaratu-rt). "Since it is his preserver of faith, 
(that is, preserver of attachment), he is like (him 
who is as) the sun, (a preserver of beneficial faith, an 
implorer of the splendid heaven, and is one who is 
an accepter of the religion) ; therefore, with that 
garment, which is purified (that is, pure), do thou 
worship, or practise invocation, as regards Auhar- 
m&zd and as regards the archangels, O Spttaman 
Zaraturt ! " ' 

In Vig. pp. 184, 185, it is said that 'it is declared 
by the Avesta of the Nihaafam thus: — kzd aetahS 
pa#/£a ayara hamaspathmaidhem paid ratum spew- 
tayau armat6i.y maungh6 nbid frasravay6i«f : — So one 
does not chant forth (that is, does not invoke) the 
month of (the completely mindful) Spendarmaaf* 
(that is, the Spendarmaa? month) in the reign of 
those five Hamaspadm£d£m days 3 ; (for if one invokes 
it, owing to forgetful ness, the Avesta is not accepted).' 

1 This appears to be the reverse of the meaning of Av. bu^-ya- 
mano in Yt. I, 17, but see the first fragment of Nask XIV, quoted 
in Y\g. pp. 160, 161. 

' The last month of the Parsi year, named after the archangel 
Spendarmarf (see Dk. VIII, Chap. IX, 3). 

5 The five intercalary days that follow the last month, in order 
to make the twelve months, of thirty days each, correspond with 
a year of 365 days. They coincide with the Hamaspa</m6d6m 
season-festival, originally intended to celebrate the vernal equinox. 
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XVI. GanabA-sar-nigao Nask 1 . 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XXII, 2, probably refers to the 
passage which contained the statement thus quoted 
in Sis. X, 1 3 : — '// is revealed in the Ganaba-sar- 
n\g&d, where a day in the year is indicated, that the 
sacred thread-girdle of every one who shall be one 
day more than fourteen years and three months old 2 
is to be tied on — it is better so than when he 
remains unto fifteen years, and then ties on the 
girdle — who is more cared for, that way, than those 
of five (or nine) months in the womb of the mother, 
on whom they should put it! 



XVII. HCspAram Nask 3 . 

A small portion of this Nask is still preserved and 
known by the name of Nirangistan. The last seven- 
eighths of this text corresponds with the description 
of the Nirangistan section of the Husparam, given 
in Dk. VIII, Chap. XXIX, 1-17, although a few 
folios of its commencement are probably lost And 

1 The very long account of this Nask, in Dk. VIII, contains 
2,179 Pahlavi words, from which the extent of its original text 
may be estimated (in the same way as in the case of Nask XVII) 
at about 28,000 Avesta and 251,500 Pahlavi words. 

3 So as to include the nine months' existence, before birth, in 
the prescribed fifteen years. 

' As the 212 Pahlavi words in Dk. VIII, Chap. XXIX, 1-17, 
represent about 2,722 words of the original Avesta text of this 
Nask, with 24,472 of its Pahlavi version, it may be fairly assumed 
that the 3,496 Pahlavi words of the whole account of the Nask 
in Chaps. XXVIII-XXXVII, must represent about 44,900 Avesta 
and 403,600 Pahlavi words of original text. And the same pro- 
portion probably holds good with regard to the other Legal Nasks, 
XV, XVI, XVIII, of which very long accounts are given. 
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the earlier portion of the text begins with a fragment 
of a passage ; which appears to correspond with part 
of the description of the AeYpatistan section, given 
in Chap. XXVIII, i ; but also contains passages 
that are difficult to trace in any part of that de- 
scription. The Nirangistan portion of this text is 
divided into three fargarafe, and Dd. LXVI, i 
mentions ' five fargan/s of the Avesta of the correct 
law of the Ntrangistan, which are easy through 
the Zand;' so that the missing portion of this 
section of the Nask, described in Chap. XXIX, 
18-25, must have contained two fargarafe. With 
regard to the unidentified passages, preceding the 
Nirangistin portion of the extant text, it may be 
remarked that they include several of the statements 
about 'unseasonable chatter' contained in Sis. V, 3-6, 
where they are differently arranged. 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XXIX, 2, refers to a passage 
which may have contained the statement thus men- 
tioned in Sis. XII, 1 : — ' Of the merit of a threefold 
consecration of the sacred cake the high-priests have 
specially taught in the Husparam that it is as much 
as that of a. lesser form of worship.' 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XXIX, 8, refers to the passage 
which probably contained the statement thus quoted 
in Sis. XII, 31 : — 'Of the ceremonies which go to 
the bridge as sin it says this in the Husparam, that 
they are the non-celebration of the rites of the 
season-festivals, the Rapltfin, the three nights after 
a death, the days of the guardian spirits, and the sun 
and moon.' 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XXXII, 1, refers to the passage 
which must have contained the statement thus 
mentioned in Sis. XIII, 17: — 'The six hot ordeals 
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which, in the Husparam, are effected by iathrayaim 
athraiSm 1 .' 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XXXIII, 4, refers to the passage 
which must have contained the statement thus men- 
tioned in Pahl. Vend. XV, 67: — 'What is as to the 
sick dog in the Husparam is, "when several doors are 
together, it is just if the. nourishment at each one be 
Only for three nights, and then, when opulence is 
manifest, the delivery be unto that opulent one, and 
when not, the delivery be unto him who is good." ' 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XXXV, 2, probably refers to 
the passage which contained the statement thus 
mentioned in Sis. XII, 7: — 'In the twentieth 2 of 
the Husparam it is shown that over the soul of him 
who works in the dark there is more predominance 
of the evil spirit' 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XXXVI, 7, or 13, probably 
refers to the passage thus mentioned in Dd. LXI, 3 : 
— ' Nearer details of the family guardianship which 
is proper and which is not proper for an adopted 
son's duty, of the child of the good religion with 
whose business it is connected, and of the fathers for 
whom a family guardian is to be appointed, are in 
the recital of five fargarafe 8 of the Husparam.' 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XXXVI, 8-12, probably refers 
to the passage which contained the statement thus 
quoted in Sis. X, 21, XII, 14: — ' In the fourteenth 4 

1 This corrupt Avesta means probably ' fourfold fire.' 

* The first section mentioned of these twenty is that described in 
Chap. XXXII. 

' See Dk. VIII, Chap. XXXVI, 1 n. 

* That is, in one of the last fourteen sections of the Nask. If 
it were not for this number, and the fact that the passage is under- 
stood to apply to the children of a concubine, it might be connected 
with Chap. XXXIV, 4, 5. 
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of the Hftsparam Nask the high-priests have taught 
thus : " My son is suitable even as thy son, but my 
daughter is not suitable even as thy daughter." ' 

No allusion has been noticed in Dk. VIII, Chaps. 
XXVIII-XXXVII, to the two passages in Pahl. 
Vend. IV, 35, V, 73, referring to this Nask, which 
have been already quoted as also referring to 
Nask XV. 

XVIII. SakAdOm Nask 1 . 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XXXVIII, 1, 2, refer to pas- 
sages, one of which may possibly have contained 
the statement thus quoted in Sis. XII, 2 : — ' It says 
in the Sakaafam that no one of them, that is an 
inattentive man who has no high-priest, attains to 
the best existence, not though his recitation should 
be so much that it has made his duty and good 
works as much as the verdure of the plants when it 
shoots forth in spring, the verdure which is given 
abundantly by Auharma^.' 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XXXVIII, 3, refers to a passage 
which is thus quoted in Sis. X, 25: — 'When an 
action or an opinion comes forward, and one does 
not know whether it be a sin or a good work, when 
possible it is to be abandoned and not carried out 
by him, as it says in the Sakadfom that Zaratuit has 
not provided about anything whatever as regards 
everything, but three times it has been done by 
Zaratdrt about this duty, that is, so that the Avesta 

1 The very long account of this Nask, in Dk. VIII, contains 
4,129 Pahlavi words, from which the extent of its original text 
may be estimated (in the same way as in the case of Nask XVII) 
at about 53,000 Avesta and 476,600 Pahlavi words. 
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and Zand, when made quite easy by any one, are 
for recitation, but are not to be mumbled, for, in 
mumbling, the portions of the Ahunavair are more 
chattering.' 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XXXVIII, 6, refers to the 
passage thus mentioned in Sis. XII, 12: — 'Where 
a child is born, during three days, for protection 
from demons, wizards, and witches, a fire is to be 
made at night until daylight, and is to be maintained 
there by day, and pure incense is to be put upon it, 
as is revealed in the thirtieth 1 of the Sakaafom.' 

Dk. VIII, Chaps. XXXVIII, 13, XLI, 19, refer 
to passages which seem both to be partially quoted 
in Farh. Oim, p. 38, 11. 4-10, thus : — ' The period is 
eagerly proclaimed in another place, as it says in the 
Sakaafam thus : — " Thripithw6 zi asti atar.y Ahurah£ 
Mazdau hama, bipithwd aiwi-gam£, atha nard asha- 
vand : — For thrice-supplied is the fire of Auharmaaro? 
in summer 2 , twice in winter; so is the righteous 
man. (Whoever has become a depriver of food 
(atapdaaf) four times, which are successive, should 
be in doubtfulness as to unrestricted (aband) 
maintenance vl^ithremiiaf: without any publicity; 
as much as it is possible to see being the original 
minimum of any other)." ' 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XXXVIII, 33, refers to the 
passage which contained the statements thus quoted 
in Ep. I, viii, 1, 7; — l It is declared in the Sakar/um, 
that the consecrated bull's urine, when it becomes 

1 That is, in one of the first thirty sections (see Dk. VIII, Chap. 
XXXVIII, 1). 

* Both K20 and MH6 have am at, 'though,' instead of pavan 
hamln. This first sentence corresponds with part of Chap. XLI, 
19, and the following sentence with part of Chap. XXXVIII, 13. 
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fetid, is to be stirred up \ and they should not carry 
it forth so to the fire, so that the stench extends to 
the fire ; because, if that stench extends to the fire, 
on account of the moisture and through carrying 
bodily refuse over and forth to the fire, it overwhelms 
it. And that which the Sakadum has declared is, 
specially, that one of the high-priests has individually 
said : " That stench is mentioned with reference to 
the occasion when a stench reaches it of a different 
kind from that which exists naturally in it." ' 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XLIII, 33, refers to the passage 
which contained the statements thus mentioned in 
Sis. XII, 10, XIII, 30: — 'In the twenty-two 2 sections 
of the Sakadfum grievous things are shown about 
those who do not make offerings unto the sacred 
beings.' And, again, ' while those nineteen {stanzas 
of Yas. XL VI) are our offering, which it says in 
the Sakadfam should be my own, the strength and 
power of the sacred beings shall become more 
considerable, and the destroyer more perishable.' 



XIX. VendJdAz) Nask 8 . 



The whole of this Nask (as described in Dk. VIII, 
Chap. XLIV) is still extant, and is considered by 
the writers of the Persian Rivayats to be a complete 
work. Its fragmentary character, which is obvious 
enough to European scholars, must, therefore, be 

1 This statement is again mentioned in § 6. 

• The last twenty-two (see Dk. VIII, Chap. XLI, 1). 

* The extent of this Nask appears to be the same now as it was 
in Sasanian times, and may be estimated at about 23,000 A vesta 
and 48,000 Pahlavi words. The moderately long account of it in 
Dk. VIII, contains 1,272 Pahlavi words. 

[37] I i 
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attributed, in all probability, to losses it sustained 
before the revival of Masafe-worship by the Sasanian 
dynasty. It is remarkable that the compiler of the 
account in the Dlnkard makes no allusion to the 
twelfth fargara? of the Vendidaa?, which is also 
omitted in all old MSS. of the Vendldidf with 
Pahlavi that have been examined, although the 
copyists appear to have been aware of the existence 
of a twelfth fargaraf. 



XX. HAd6kht Nask 1 . 

It is doubtful how much of this Nask is still 
extant. Traditionally, the two fragments published 
by Westergaard as Yt. XXI, XXII (excepting 
XXII, 37-42), and by Haug as Hn. I, II, III, are 
said to belong to this Nask ; but no allusion to 
Hn. II, III can be found in the account given in 
Dk. VIII, Chap. XLV, and Hn. I can be traced in 
that account only by assuming that the Ahunavair 
is therein mentioned (in § 1) instead of its accom- 
panying Ashem-vohu, as it appears to be in Hn. 1, 4. 
In Yt. XI we also appear to have a form of the 
Sr6sh Yast derived from the Haddkht Nask, or 
used in the liturgy when that Nask was recited, and 
this Yart likewise refers (in § 3) to the Ahunavair in 
similar terms to those used in Hn. I, 4. 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XLV, 1, refers to the passage 
which contained the statement about the Ahunavair 
already mentioned and also thus quoted in Sis. 

1 The short account of this Nask, in Dk. VIII, contains 295 
Pahlavi words which, according to the proportions adopted in the 
case of Nask XIII, would represent about 8,400 Avesta and 1 7,400 
Pahlavi words of original text. 
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XII, 19: — 'It says in the Haafokht that of the 
sayings which are spoken out the Ahunavair is that 
which is most triumphant.' 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XLV, 4, refers to the passage 
which probably contained the statements thus quoted 
in the Afrln-i Gahanbar, 14-19 (Sp.), concerning the 
righteous gifts to be given away, for the sake of the 
soul, at each of the six season-festivals : — ' There is 
an Avesta witness manifest in the Hadokht from 
the passage (in the case of the Maidhyd-zaremaya 
festival) : " Hazangrem mae'shinSm da£nun5m paiti- 
puthranSm narSm ashaonam ashaya vanghuya urunfi 
para-daithyad 1 , aevahe hatam iinmanahe yzd ashahe" 
vahi.rtahe\" ' During the other five festivals the 
gifts, instead of ewes, are to be cows, mares, camels, 
and all kinds of herds and seeds, respectively, as 
appears from the corresponding passages. All six 
passages, mingled with further Avesta text, occur in 
several MSS. of the Afringan-i Gahanbar (see the 
earlier part of each section of Af. Gah. 7-12, ed. 
Geldner). 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XLV, 9, probably refers to the 
passage which contained the statement thus quoted 
in Sd. XL, 4 : — ' In the commentary of the Hadokht 
it says : — " Ma azaray6i.r, Zarathustra I ma Pouru- 
shaspem, ma DughdhovSm 1 , ma a^thrapaitw : — It 
is not desirable that thou, O Zarattat! shouldst 
distress thy father, or mother, or priest." ' 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XLV, 10, may possibly refer td 

1 The orthography of these three Avesta names has been 
amended in accordance with the Persian version accompanying 
them, but all the four MSS. consulted have the first two in the 
genitive, and one MS. uses a masculine genitive form also for the 
third name. 

I i 2 
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the passage which contained a statement that is 
often partially quoted in Pahlavi colophons, and the 
Avesta text of which constitutes Yas. LXXII, 11 
(Gld.) ; the first part of the statement, with a trans- 
lation of its Pahlavi version, is here quoted from 
Mhrd-dp&ris colophon to a volume of miscellaneous 
Pahlavi texts, usually called the Vi-rtasp-shahnamak 
from the subject of its first text, and written a. d. 1322, 
in which the writer mentions the source from which 
he quotes; and the second part is taken from the 
same writer's colophon to the Yasna MS. K5, 
written thirteen months later, which is the only 
known authority for this part of the text: — 'In 
one passage of the H£a?6kht it is declared that 
Auharmasaf spoke to Zaratust thus : — " A£v6 pa#tau 
yd ashahe" vlspe" anyaesham apa«t3m : — one only is 
the way of righteousness, all those are no ways : — 
angrah£ maxayeus naslrtSm 1 daenam daevayasnanam 
para^ltim mar^yanSm 2 frakereittm : — which the evil 
spirit of the heretical demon-worshippers, the wizard, 
has forced on to mankind." ' 

Dk. VIII, Chap. XLV, 13, must refer to the 
passage which contained the statement thus men- 
tioned in Sis. XIII, 10: — 'The fifteen stanzas of 
Ya-j^yaothana 3 are for this reason, because it is 
given for the destruction of those fifteen fiends who 
are declared in the medical part of the H&afdkht.' 

No allusion to the following seven passages, 
quoted from this Nask, has been noticed in Dk. VIII, 
Chap. XLV:— 

In Sis. XII, 30, it is stated that 'in the Haafokht 



1 Only the first and last letters of this word are clearly legible. 
* The first syllable is illegible. s Yas. XXXIV. 
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it says that a woman who shall be reverent is to be 
considered as much as she who is suitable.' 

In Sis. XIII, 6, it is said that 'the twenty-two 
stanzas of Ta-v^-urvata * are the twenty-two judg- 
ments of which it speaks in the Haatokht thus : 
" Anaom6 manangh£ daya vispai kva, kva par6 ? — 
Lodging in the judge, that while he has twenty-two 
judgments he may be more just." ' 

In Sd. XXII, 3, 4, it is stated that 'in the 
commentary of the Haafokht it says, that every one 
who performs intercession, and extracts anything 
from a person on their account, and conveys it to 
them is as much without dishonesty towards them, 
as he who may have given to them out of his own 
property. And in the spiritual existence they take 
account of that profit for him, and just as they make 
out the account of the good work of that person who 
may have given it, even so much is his good work.' 

In Wig. p. 1 2, it is said, with reference to Aharman, 
'that he is a creature of Auharma^ is manifest 
from the Avesta of the Haafokht : " Data, Ahura 
spewta ! Mazdau." ' 

In Vif. pp. 23-25, it is said that, 'if any one 
passes away from the bodily existence, as much of 
his wealth comes to his son, wife, and daughter as is 
declared by the Avesta of the Haafokht 2 :— "Aad 
yezi avi he anguh£ astvaiwti, Spitama Zarathustra! — 
So if in that bodily existence, O Spttaman Zaraturt ! 
— naram va nairinSm va para-irithyaaf, — of males or 



» Yas. XXXI. 

1 It is perhaps necessary to repeat that no attempt is made to 
correct the Avesta orthography, except in the case of a few obvious 
misprints. 
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females one expires, — £va</a£ta6shSm yaunghuyanSm 
avaretanSm ma£thanan3miavastranSm paiti-ra&£y4^, 
— however much of their wealth and things, houses 
and clothing he abandons (that is, he leaves such in 
this world) — avatha he" hvatd puthrem anghaa?, a£vd- 
baghem haia avaretanSm nisrinuya*/; iady^zi hvSm 
nairika bavaiti, a£v6-baghem paiti-nidadhaiti ; y£zi 
dughdhrgm he#ti, na&nem baghem fra^asa^: — in 
such a case, should there be a son of his, himself, 
one delivers up to him one share of the property; if 
the wife herself (that is, his privileged wife) exists, 
one gives up to her one share in it; if there are 
daughters, a half-share comes on to each of them. — 
k&d y£ziXa he nard irista hva hizva ukhdhem va- 
/•em nazdas£a nard danghrem paiti-dyaeti, vfspanSm 
vaiam ukhdhanam^a avi yam astvaitim gaethSm 
harethrem frabara^; — So also, if that dead man 
gives over a verbal statement by his own tongue 
to the nearest wise man (that is, speaks his own 
will), all his words and statements, when in control 
of his bodily existence, one carries out (that is, one 
shall confer authority on his words); — y£zi ndid 
harethrem baraiti anaperetha ha£a x^yaothana : — if 
one shall not confer the authority, he becomes an 
unpardonable sinner (owing to doing this deed ; that 
is, the person who, when there is a will, does not 
carry it out). — Avad yaaf h£ nar6 irista aputhrai 
anghaai', upa he puthrem fradadhaaf, Spitama Zara- 
thustra ! yahmaaf ha>£a puthr6 haom urvanem K\nvz.d 
peretum vidharya^: — So when that dead man is 
without a son (that is, there is no son of his), one 
gives forth the share over to the son, O Spitaman 
Zaratu$t! by whom, as a son (that is, an adopted 
son), they pass on the mans own soul from that 
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K'mvdid bridge (that is, it departs by the passage of 
the bridge)."' 

In V\g. p. 83, it is said that ' hair from an ox or 
a horse is suitable, as it is declared by the Hadokht: 
" Geus va aspahe" va varesa." ' 

In Wig. pp. 144, 145, it is said, with reference to 
announcing the name of the deceased during the 
celebration of the Srdsh Yast after a death, that 
'it is declared by the Avesta of the Hadfdkht: — 
"Y6zi nar6 mazdayasnd haia ga^thabyd para- 
irithyeiti, aaaf he" n3ma hadha pitd frag^urvayi^; 
yezi nairika para-irithy&ti, aaa? ya*/ he" nama hadha 
pathand uzgoirvayaa?, Spitama Zarathustra ! astern 
va^em nl a«tare mazdayasnanam frasastayaaf: — 
If a man who is a Ma2</a-worshipper passes away 
from the worldly existence, in such a case one holds 
out his name with that of his father ; and if it be 
a woman who passes away, in such a case one 
upholds whatever is her name with that of her 
husband, O Spltaman Zaraturt! otie shall further 
bless this statement (that is, its being reverenced is 
important) among the Masak-worshippers, (do thou 
proclaim and further bless this statement)." ' 



XXI. St6z>-yast Nask 1 . 
It has been already shown, in Dk. VIII, Chap. 
XLVI, 1 n, that the whole of this Nask is probably 
still extant in the Yasna and VlspSradl About half 
of the present Yasna appears to consist of five-sixths 
of this St6^-yaJt, to which have been added three 

' The actual extent of those portions of the Yasna and Vfspgrarf 
which appear to have constituted this Nask, may be estimated at 
about 12,500 Avesta and 22,400 Pahlavi words. 
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fargarafe of the BakS (Nask III), with the H6m and 
Srosh Yarts, extracted probably from the Bakan- 
yart: (Nask XIV), and the greater part of the Atas 
and Aban Nyaywes ; the whole collection being 
provided with an introductory and concluding ritual, 
compiled from other sources, to form the complete 
ceremonial liturgy of the present Yasna. 

There appears to be no sufficient evidence, either 
internal or external, for ascribing this collection of 
the liturgy to so late a date as the end of the ninth 
century, when the compilation of the Dinkard was 
completed. It is therefore safer, for the present, to 
assume that the St6d-yast existed for a long period 
as a separate Nask (the form described by the 
Dinkard), even after the greater part of its text had 
been incorporated with others to form the collected 
liturgy now known as the Yasna. 



Besides the fragments which are specially at- 
tributed to particular Nasks, there are also a few 
writings which closely resemble the Nasks, or their 
fragments, in general character, >ut which can hardly 
be traced to their actual source by means of the 
accounts given in the DlnkaraT. Thus, the Aogema- 
dae\£a might perhaps be supposed to have been 
extracted from the Baris (see Dk. VIII, Chap. IX, 
1 8), if it did not contain a few Avesta quotations 
from the Yasna, Vendlda^, and Yarts. While the 
quotations from the Ashem-staota, given in V\g: 
pp. 89, 90, 125-129, 177, 178, are difficult to trace, 
owing to the name of their source. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The references are to the pages of the introduction and extant fragments, 
and to the books, chapters, and sections of the translations ; the chapters being 
denoted by the larger ciphers. The letters ch. stand for chapter, com. for 
commentator, Dk. for Dinkan/, Dv. for Din-vigirgard, Fr. for Fragments, 
Int. for Introduction, lun. man. for lunar mansion, m. for mountain, meas. 
for measure, n for foot-note, Riv. for RivSyat, and Zs. for Selections of ZaJ- 
sparam. 
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Abilu, man, Int. 33 ; Dk. IV, 2 n. 
Abannyayi.r,Dk.IX,48,7n; Fr.488. 
Achzmenians, Dk.VIII, 13, 16 n. 
A/Z-fravakhshyi ch., Dk. IX, 15, 1 ; 

38, 1 ; 60, 1. 
A^-ma~yava ch., Dk. IX, 19, 1 ; 42, 

1; 64,i. 
A</-ta-vakhshya ch., Dk. IX, 7, 1 ; 

30, 1 ; 52, 1. 
ASrpatistan ch., Dk.VIII, 28, 1 ; Fr. 

477- 
Aeshm, demon, Dk. VIII, 9, 3 n; 

IX, 9, in; 21, 4 n; 22,5,6; 

29, 9 ; 39, 8 ; 41, 18. 
Aethrapaitu ch., Dk. IX, 24, f. 
Aezemnd, man, Dk. IX, 33, 5. 
vffarg, com., Fr. 47a. 
Afringan, Riv. IV, 23 ; Dv. 23 ; Fr. 

. 483- 

Afrin-i Gahanbar, Fr. 483. 
AgSrept sin, Dk. VIII, 20, 65 n ; 

81, 39. 
Agoydst, meas., Dk. VIII, 20, 19. 
Aharirvang, angel, Int. 33 n; Dk. 

VIII, 9, 3; IX, 24, 3, 11; 30, 
14; 43, 6. 

Aharman, Dk. IX, 30, 4 ; 31, 3, 4 ; 
89, 14; 53, 2, 3; 56, 4; 69, 
26 n, 39 ; Zs. 8 n ; Dv. 4, 8, 19, 
21 ; Fr. 485. 

Ahu, Fr. 456, 457. 

Ahfim-stfU/, man, Dk. Ill, 197, 6 n. 

Ahunavair, Int. 29, 40; Dk. VIII, 

1, 7, 18, 19; 2,2 n; 4,1 n; 44, 
51 n, 81; 45, 1 ; 46, i, 2 n; 

IX, 2, 2 n, 17-19 ; 3, 1 n ; 19, 

2, 6-9 ; 24, 18 ; 25, 1 n ; 83, 
5! 47,2-4,9, 11; Zs. 1-4,7 n; 

Fr- 453-455. 459, 4<*» n. 4*4. 

482, 483. 
Ahunavaiti gatha, Zs. 2 n, 3. 
Airin-shah, man, Int. 35. 
AMn-veg, land, Dk. IX, 12, 3 ; 16, 

13, 14 n ; 20, 3 ; 58, 20 n. 
AiTii, man, Int. 35 ; prince, Dk. 

VIII, 13, 9, 10. 



Airman, angel, Dk. VIII, 44, 80. 
Airman supplication, Dk. VIII, 44, 

81 ; IX, 46, 1, 2. 
Airya, tribe, Dk. VIII, 18, 15 n. 
Airyaman ch., Dk. I X, 28, 1 ; 46, 

1 ; 68, 1 ; Zs. 4, 7 n, 9. 
Aiwisruthrim gah, Dk. IX, 9, 10. 
A k at ash, demon, Dk. IX, 9, 1. 
Akht, man, Dk. IX, 44, 14. 
Akomand, demon, Dk.VIII, 9, 3 n ; 

IX, 21, 4 n; 30, 8; 32, 3 n; 

41, 13; 69, 21. 
Albur'* m., Dk. I X, 20, 3 ; 22, 4, 7- 
Alexander the Great, Int. 31 ; Dk. 

VIII, 1,21 ; 8, in; 9,i n; 10, 

1 n ; 11, 1 n ; 13, 16 n ; IV, 23 

n; Riv. II, 8-1 1 ; III, 9-12; 

IV, 12, 21, 23; Dv. 8-12, 20, 

22,23. 
Al-MamQn, khalifah, Int. 33 ; Dk. 

IV, 2 n. 
AmQrdat/, angel, Dk. IX, 9, 1 n; 

19, 1 ; 81, 25 ; 84, q ; 86, 21 ; 

41, 17; 48, 2; 61, 10; 64, 4; 

69, 22. 
Anahar, demon, Dk. VIII, 9, 3 n. 
Anahita, angel, Dk. IX, 24, 3 n. 
Andar, demon, Dk. IX, 9, 1 ; 32, 3 

n. See tndar. 
Angra-mainyu, Dk. IX, 21, 4 n. 
Anoshak-rOban, man, Int. 36, 38. 
Aogemada§£a, book, Fr. 488. 
Arabs, Int. 31, 39; Dk.VIII, 18, 

16 n. 
Arat&taristin ch., Dk. VIII, 26, 1 ; 

Zs. 5. 
krd, angel, Dk. VIII, 9, 3 n. 
Ar*&-fravar</, book, Dv. 23. 
Arc/avahi\rt, day, Dk. VIII, 20, 22. 
Ar<& Vtrif, man, Dk. IX, 45, 4 n. 
Aredfij sin, Dk. VIII, 20, 64, 65 n ; 

81,39 5 IX, 12, 15. 
Arekdviksflr, angel, Dk. IX, 24, 3, 

11. 
Aresh, demon, Dk. IX, 80, 4, 5; 

31, 6-io. 
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Arezrasaah, priest, Dk. IX, 21, 24 ; 

IV, 22. 
Ar-^asp, king, Dk. VIII, 11, 4 ; IX, 

61, 12; IV, si. 
Austin ch., Dk. VIII, 25, 1. 
Armaiti, angel, Fr. 463 n. 
Armat, angel, Dk. IX, 84, />. 
Artakhshatar, king, Int 31 ; Dk. IV, 

25, 26. 
Arflin, land, Dk. IV, 26. 
Arfiman, Dv. 22. 
Arfimans, Int. 31 ; Dk. IV, 24. 
Ashavahut, angel, Dk. VIII, 37, 14 ; 

IX, 9, 1 n, 8 ; 30, 14 ; 44, 12 ; 

69, 46 ; Zs. 9 ; Dk. IV, 10, 12. 
Ashavazd, man, Dk. IX, 16, 17. 
Ashem, Fr. 45a. 
Ashem-staota, book, Fr. 488. 
Ashem- vohG ch., Dk. IX, 8, 1; 26, 

1 ; 48, 1 ; formula, Dk. VIII, 

2, 5 n ; 46, 1 n ; IX, 9, 3 n ; 

19, 6-8 ; 23, 6 n ; Zs. 9 n ; Fr. 

482. 
Ashem-yahmai-usta, man, Dk. IX, 

89, 20 n. 
Ashi, angel, Dk. VIII, 9, 3 n. 
Ajkan, Dk. IV, 24. 
Ajkanians, Dk. VIII, 18, 16 n. 
Askaram nask, Dk. VIII, 38, 1 n ; 

Riv. II, 19; III, 20; IV, 20; 

Dv. 19. 
Asnavand m., Dk. IX, 12, 5 n. 
Aspandiarji, priest, Int. 36. 
Asparam nask, Dk. VIII, 28, t n; 

Riv. II, 17; III, 18; IV, 18; 

Dv. 17. 
Aspikin, Dk. IX, 21, 1 1. 
ArtiU, angel, Dk. IX, 9, 6 ; 20, 4 i 

Fr. 471. 
Ast-vtdS*/, demon, Dk. IX, 12, 17 ; 

16, 1, 2; 23, 1 n. 
AsQristln, land, Int. 33. 
Atarevakhsh, priest, Dk. IX, 33, 5. 
Atar-nyayu, Dk. IX, 48, 7 n ; Fr. 

488. 
Athwy8, man, Dk. VIII, 18, 8 n. 
AtuV-farnbag, priest, Int. 31-34 ; 

Dk. IV, 2. 
AturpaV-i H€m&6n, Int. 32-35, 38. 

— i Maraspendan, Int. 33, 34, 40, 

42; Dk. VIII, 1, 22; 13, 18; 
IX, 8, 4; 89, 13 n; IV, 27. 

— ! ZaratOrtan, Dk. VIII, 1, 7 n. 
Atur-patakan, land, Dk. IX, 12, 

5n. 
AtUak, woman, Dk. IX, 21, 4. 



Afiharmaaa/, Dk. VIII, 1, 1, 7 n ; 2, 
2 ; 8, 4 ; 10, 3 ; 11, 3 ; 18, 16 ; 
14, 3 ; 15, 1; 20, 114, 129, 158; 
&c. ; creator, Dk. VIII, 9, 19 ; 
11, 2; 18, 1 ; 16, 4 ; 87, 16; 

43, 32; IX, l,i; 9,9,io; 12, 
4; 18, 8; 21, 20, 21; 24, 19; 
29,9,12; 81,4,13; 84, ? ;36, 
21 ; 88, 6, 8 ; 43, 2 ; 44, 8 ; 45, 
8; 47,1,4, xj; 50, 1 ; 68, 10, 
25; 68,13; 61, 13; 68, 6; 64, 
8 ; 69, 56 ; false account of 
origin, Dk. IX, 30, 4; lord, 
Dk. VIII, 27, 11 ; speaks, Dk. 
IX, 11,12; 12,2,24; 20,4n; 
24,4,13, 17; 27,i; 28,4,5; 
29, 6, 11; 80, 7; 32, 3, 25; 
33, 1; 84, t; 86, 19, 23, 25; 
87, 1, a; 44, 1 ; 61, 1 ; 64, 12 ; 
66, 1; 69,5,n, 18,21,24,25, 
34; 111,7, 1,3-5- 

A&harmaxd day, Int 35 ; Dk. VIII, 

20, 22. 
— king, Dk. IV, 27. 
Aushahin gah, Dk. IX, 9, 6. 
Aflsh&fcr, apostle, I nt. 3 2 ; Dk. VI 1 1 , 

14, 12,13; IX, 80, ion; 41, 6. 
AQsheVar-mah, apostle; Dk. VIII, 

14, 13, 14; IX, 30, ion; 41, 

7- 
AGzaeYingah, Dk. IX, 9, 9. 
Auz6b8, king, Dk. VIII, 13, 11. 
Ai&n day, Int. 36. 
A varethrabau, priest, Dk. VIII, 13, 

18. 
Avenak, lun. man., Int. 46. 
Avesta, Int. 31, 32, 38-42, 44; Dk. 

VIII, 7,2; 16, 11 n; 26,24; 

27, 11; 29, 1,4, 25 n; 42,6; 

44, 81 ; IX, 14, 4 n ; 24, 1 n, 
16 n; 48, 7; IV, 26, 31, 36; 
Riv. II, 1; III, 1; IV, 1, 21, 
23 ; Dv. 23 ; Fr. 454, 458, 466, 

467, 474, 475, 477, 483-485, 
487, 488 ; — and Zand, Int. 31 ; 
Dk. VIII, 6,1; 12,i; 20,69; 
IX, 81, 22; 32,2o; IV,23, 24, 
34; Riv. 111,2; Dv.1,23; Fr. 
462,479 ; — legends, Dk. VIII, 
18, 16 n ; — lore, Dk. IX, 46, 
1 ; — quoted, Dk. VIII, 1, 7 n ; 
17, 6 n ; 18, 5 n ; 19, 1 n ; 20, 
7n, 19 n, 74 n; 22, 16 n; 86, 
13 n ; 44, 65 n, 80 n ; IX, 8, 
1 n ; 4, 1 n ; 12, 3 n ; 68, 1 ; 
69, 25, 51, 54 ; Fr. 461, 462, 
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471, 473, 474, 475, 478, 480, 

483-487. 
Avfreh-din, book, Int. 36. 
Av6irut sin, Dk. VIII, 20, 65 n ; 

81, 39. 
Ayazem, man, Dk. IX, 83, 5 n. 
AxA Dahak, king, Dk. VIII, 86, 13 ; 

IX, 10, 3; 21, n-13, 16, 18, 

ao, ai. 
Avt>, demon, Dk. IX, 82, 3 n. 



Bagh nask, Dk. VIII, 4, 1 n ; Riv. 

I; 11,4! HI,5; IV, 5; Dv. 4 . 
Bagban-yajt nask, Dk. VIII, 15, 1 n; 

Riv. II, 15; III, 16; IV, 16; 

Dv. 1 5. 
Bahman Pfinryah, man, Dk.VIII, 2, 

a n; IX, 2, 3 n; Riv. I; Fr. 

45'- 
Bahman Ya/t, Fr. 452. 
Bahram I, king, Dk. IX, 39, 13 n. 
Bakan, Dk. I X, 47, a, 9, 1 1 ; 48, 1 ; 

Fr. 453. 
Bakan-yast nask, Int. 40, 41, 43, 45 ; 

Dk. VIII, 1, 11, u, 16 n; 15, 

1 ; Fr. 470, 471, 488. 
Bakdarf, Int 33- 
Bako nask, Int. 43-45 ; Dk. VIII, 1, 

9, 12; 4, 1, 2; 46, 1 n; IX, 
47, 2 ; 50, 2 ; 88, 1 n ; Zs. 4 n ; 
Fr. 451 n, 453, 461, 4*3, 4<*4- 

Barazak, man, Dk. IX, 16, 18. 
Baru nask, Int. 43, 45 ; Dk. VIII, 1, 

10, 12 ; 8, 1, 20; Riv. I ; II, 
9; III.io; IV, 10; Dv. 9; Fr. 
467, 488. 

BarmayQn, ox, Dk. IX, 21, 22 ; 22, 

2. 
Barsdm, Dk. IX, 48, 7 n. 
BartarOsh, man, Dk. VIII, 36, 13 n. 
Barzfl Kamdtn, priest, Riv. o n. 
— Qiyamu-d-din, priest, Riv. IV, 

o. 
BavaMI, book, Riv. II, 6 ; IV, 7. 
Bayan-yajt nask, Int. 45 n ; Dk. 

VIII, 16, 1 n ; Riv. I. 
B<fea? sin, Dk. VIII, 81, 39. 
Bgvarasp, title, Dk. IX, 21, 7. 
B8</ak-var.»t sin, Dk. VIII, 19, 1 n. 
B3<ffik-ze^ sin, Dk. VIII, 19, in; 

• 84, 11 n. 
Bombay, Int. 36, 37. 
Bra</r6k-rSsh, man, Dk. VIII, 86, 

13 n. 
Bundahu, book, Dk. VIII, 5, 5 n; 



IX, 82, ion; 47, an; Riv. IV, 
23; Dv. 33; Fr. 465. 
Bfital, book, Dv. 6. 

Caspian sea, Dk. VIII, 18, 9 n ; IX, 

16, 14 n ; 22, 4 n, 9 n. 
Ch in Oriental words is printed K. 

DL/nask, Dk. VIII, 12, 1 n ; Riv. I. 
Da^ikmen, Dk. VIII, 1,5 n. 
Dahak, king, Dk. VIII, 18, 8, 9 ; 

IX, 6, a ; 15, a ; 18, 17 n; 21, 

1, a, 8-10. 
Dahi/n-atyySr, man, Int 35. 
Dahman afrin, Dk. IX, 22, 1, 2. 
Datti peak, Dk. IX, 20, 3. 
DamdIWnask, Int. 43, 45; Dk. VIII, 

1, 10, 12, 16 n; 5, 1, 5 n; Riv. 

I ; Fr. 465. 
Darat, king, Dk. IV, a 3. 
Darmesteter, Prof., Int. 39 n ; Dk. 

VIII, 16, 8n; 44, 33 n ; IX, 

24, 17 n; Zs. 5 n; Dk. Ill, 

197, 6 n. 
Darfin, book, Riv. IV, 23 ; Dv. 23. 
Dashmest, meas., Dk. VIII, 20, 19. 
Dajtanlk, man, Dk. IX, 15, a. 
Davans, man, Fr. 469. 
Dayun, priest, Dk. IX, 24, 17 n. 
Day-watches, Dk. VIII, 7, 10 ; 29, 

9; 48, 38; 46,4,8; IX, 9,6 

n-ion. 
D#n day, Int. 34. 
Dimavand m., Dk. IX, 16, a n ; 18, 

17 n ; 21, ion. 
Dfnkan/, book, Int. 29, 30, 33-39, 

41, 43, 46; Dk. VIII, 1, 5 n, 

ao n; 13, 18 n; 14, 4; 44, 

51 n; IX, 47, a n; 69, 1 n; 

Zs.on;Dk. 111,197, 6 n; IV, 

a n. 
Din-vi^irgard, book, Dk. VIII, 2, a 

n ; Dv. o n. 
Drvaspa, angel, Dk. I X, 15, 3 n. 
Dfighdafd, woman, Dv. 13 ; Fr. 

469, 483. 
D0rasr8b, man, Dk. VIII, 85, 13 n. 
Duvasai%a</ nask, Dk. VIII, 21, 1 

n ; Riv. I, III, 19. 
DuvisaromgW nask, Dk. VIII, 21, 

1 n; Riv. II, 18. 
Duvisarfizad nask, Dv. 18. 
Duvasrfib nask, Dk. VIII, 21, 1 n ; 

Riv. IV, 19. 
Dvazdah-hamast nask, Dk. VIII, 5, 
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i n; Riv. II, 5; 111,6; IV, 6; 
Dv. 5. 

Enfishtr, man, Int 35, 36. 
Ezekiel, book, Int. 39 n. 
Eznik, Dk. IX, 80, 4 n. 

Fargan/, ch., Dk. VIII, 1, 20, 23 ; 

28,7 5 IX, 1,2; 28,7! Zs.6. 
Farhang-i Oim-aevak, book, Int. 30 ; 

Dk. VIII, 16, 8 n; 17, 6 n; 

18, 1 n, 54 n; 20, 19 n, 64 

n, 74 n; 22, 16 n; 81, 39 n; 

88, 13 n; 41, 19 n; Fr. 472, 

480. 
Farukh6-za</, priest, Int. 31, 32, 34 ; 

Dk. IV, 2. 
Favlmt^-asan, book, Riv. II, 6. 
Favamsa'han, book, Riv. IV, 7. 
Firdausi, man, Dk. VIII, 13, 12 n. 
Fomalhaut, star, Fr. 474 n. 
Frabanfir, priest, Dk. IX, 38, 5 ; 

48, 7 n. 
Frada^afsh, region, Dk. I X, 21, 24 n. 
Fra</akhshto, man, Dk. IX, 16, 16. 
Franamam, creed, Dk. IX, 31, 6. 
Frash&rtar, man, Dk. VIII, 29, 25 

n; 38,68; IX, 21, 34; 22,2 

n; 24,17; 28, 5; 42,8; 44, 

17; 45,3; 64,4; 68,58; III, 

7 i- - IV 22. 
Frasiyai;, king, Dk. VIII, 18, 11, 12 

n; IX, 16, 14 n; 28,5. 
Fravasb, book, Riv. IV, 23. 
Fravashi, see Guardian spirits. 
FreVOn, king, Dk. VIII, 18, 8, 9 ; 

IX, 5, 2; 15, 2 n; 21, 8, 10, 11, 

17, 18, 20-22, 24. 
Fryanaks, family, Dk. IX, 89, 20. 

Gahanbar, see Season-festival. 

Ganaba-sar-ni^a^ nask, Int. 41, 43, 
45; Dk. VIII, 1, ii, 12; 21, 
1 ; Fr. 476. 

Gandarep, monster, Dk. IX, 16, 2. 

Garshasp, king, Dk. VIII, 13, 12 n. 

Gathas, hymns, Dk. VIII, 8, 2, 4; 
20, 162; 44, 81; 46, 1, 2; 
IX, 6, i-3;17, 8; 18, 1 ; 80, 
12; 41, 27 n; 48, 7 n; 47, 2 n, 
9 ; 68, 1 ; 69, 1 n ; Zs. o n, 
2-9; Dk. Ill, 7, 2, 5; Fr.454. 

Gathic days, Dk. VIII, 7, 11, 23. 

— lore, Dk. VIII, 1, 7, 17; IX, 
6, 7 ; 28, 6 ; 65, 1 ; Fr. 457, 
459. 461. 



Gathic men, Dk. VIII, 1, 5 n; IX, 

69, 4. 
— nasks, Int 40-4* i Dk. VIII, 

1,5,9, '3, 15-17; IX, 2,2 n; 

24, 1 n ; 47, 2 n ; Zs. 2, 3 ; Dk. 

111,7, 1; 161, 1, 2; 165, 1, 2, 

4, 5 ; 197, 6. 
Gay8man/, man, Dk. VIII, 18, 1 ; 

IX, 82, 9, 10 n; 68, 18; Fr. 

454, 456, 4 6 °- 
Geldner, Prof., Dk. VIII, 1, 7 n; 

43, 1 n; IX, 81, 6 n. 
Ges, man, Dk. IX, 28, 6. 
Geurva, man, Dk. IX, 28, 2. 
G6hartkistan ch., Dk. VIII, 30, 1. 
G6keren6 plant, Dk. VIII, 44, 80 ; 

IX, 58, 20 n. 
G6k-pat8, chief, Dk. IX, 16, 14. 
Go* day, Int. 38. 
G6j-afirvan, atagel, Dk. IX, 15, 3; 

29, 1, 3-6, 8-10; 51, 1; 69, 

46; 111,7,5- 
Greek language, Int. 31. 
Greeks, Dk. IV, 24 n. 
Guardian spirits, Dk. VI II, 7, 1 1-1 3, 

23; IX, 12, 21; 22, ion; Riv. 

11,7 5 111,8; Dv. 7 . 
Gfishun-ayar, man, Int 38. 
Gujn-asp fire, Dk. IX, 12, 5. 
Gdrtasp, king, Riv. II, 11 ; III, 12 ; 

IV, 12; Dv.11 ; — man, Int. 36. 

Gamasp, priest, Dk. VIII, 29, 25 n; 
88, 68 ; IX, 21, 24 n ; 24, 17 ; 

42,9- 
GamsheV, king, Dk. VIII, 13, 6 n. 
GSshmak, man, Dk. VIII, 86, 13 n. 
Girart nask, Dk. VIII, 18, 1 n ; Riv. 

ii.m; 111,15; IV, 15. 

Gud-dgv-dad nask, Dk. VI 1 1, 44, 1 n ; 

Riv. I ; III, 21. 
G<ln£!-zaritunistan ch., Zs. 5. 

Ha, ch., Dk. VIII, 1, 20, 23 ; IX, 1, 
2 ; 2, 2 n ; Zs. 6, 7 n. 

Hadha-mathric lore, Dk. VIII, 1, 7. 

men, Dk. VIII, 1, 5 n. 

nasks, Int. 43, 44, 46 ; Dk. 

VIII, 1,5, 10, 13, 15, 16; Zs.2, 
3; Dk. Ill, 161,i,2; 165,1, 
J, 4, 5 ; 197, 6. 

HaVdkht nask, Int 40, 43, 45; Dk. 
VIII, 1,9, 12, 16; 20, 162; 46, 
1, 12, 14; Zs. 6 ; Riv. I ; II, 
21 ; III, 22 ; IV, 22 ; Dv. 21 ; 
Fr. 482-487. 
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Jft*Wakanistan ch., Dk. VIII, 88, i. 

Hamaspa^mSdem gah, Fr. 475. 

HamSmaUistan ch., Dk. VIII, 19, 1. 

Haoijt, man, Dk. IX, 28, 2. 

Hisar of distance, Dk. VIII, 20, 19, 
78, 100 n ; 22, 18 ; — of time, 
Dk. VIII, 19, 54 J 30, 68, 99 ; 

'//art nask.Dk. VIII, 12, 1 n ; Riv. 

11,12; 111,13; IV, 13. 

Haug, Prof., Int. 29, 30 ; Dk. VIII, 

1, 7 n ; Fr. 482. 
Hlvan gin, Dk. IX, 9, 7. 
Havanan, priest, Dk. IX, 88, 5. 
Hindfik, Int. 46. 
Hindfls, Dk. IV, 26. 
Holy-water, Dk. VIII, 7, 1 ; 26, 

24; 29, 11; 88, 9; 44, 41; 

IX, 82, 4, 7; 69,2 4 . 
Horn, angel, Dk. IX, 48, 6 ; III, 7, 

1 n. 

— juice, Dk. VIII, 88, 7. 

— plant, Dk. VIII.44, 80 ; IX, 58, 

20 n. 

— ysut, Fr. 488. 

Hdshang, king, Dk.VIII, 18, 5, 6, 8. 

— man, Dk. IX, 16, 16 n. 
H6shangji Jamaspji, Dastflr, Int. 37. 
Hfimai, queen, Dk. IX, 22, 2. 
Hflmstflv, man, Dk. IX, 33, 5. 
Hushedar, apostle, Riv. IV, 23. See 

Afish&Var. 
HQsparam nask, Int. 41, 43, 45 ; Dk. 
VIII, 1,11,12; 28, 1; Riv. I; 

Fr- 473, 474, 476-479- 
HQtds, queen, Dk. IX, 45, 5. 
JfoaStumaiti ch., Dk. IX, 9, 1 ; 82, 

1 ; 54, i. 
Hv8bas, Dk. IX, 21, 24; 45, 3. 
Hv8bd, Dk. IX, 44, 17. 
Hvdv, Dk. VI II,29,2 S . 



Indar, demon, Dk. IX, 21, 4 n; 82, 

3. See Andar. 
Ir3n, Int. 31, 32, 36; Dk. VIII, 1, 

20, 22 ; 11, 1 n ; 18, 10-12, 15 ; 

20, 119; 26, 22; 87,26,50; 

88, 30; IX, 8, 5; 16, 15 n, 

17 n; 21, 17 n; 28, 3; 41, 

6 n ; 43, 4 ; IV, 24, 30. 
Irlnians, Dk. VIII, 1, 5 n ; 8, 2 n ; 

20, 26, 152; 34, 8; 87, 50; 

88, 61 ; 44, 57 ; IX, 28, 2. 
Isfendiyar, man, Riv. I n; prince, 

Dk. IX, 22, 4 n. 



IstOdgar nask, Dk. VIII, 2, 2 n ; 

Riv. Ill, 3. 
Isvand, priest, Dk. IX, 38, 5. 

J in Oriental words is printed G. 
Jamispji Minochiharji, Dastfir, Int. 

36. 
Jeremiah, book, Int. 39 n. 

Kadmis, Int 36. 

Ka^-mei-urvS ch., Dk. IX, 20, 1 ; 

43, 1 ; 65, 1. 
Kat,Dk.IX,29,3,4; 89, 19; 44, 

14, 15. See Klk. 
Kai-^ptv§h, prince, Dk. IX, 28, 2. 
Kai-KaviV, king, Dk. IX, 23, 2 n. 

— Khfisrol, king, Dk. VIII, 18, 14, 

I5n; IX,12,5n; 16,19; 22, 
ion, n, 12; 23, 1,2,4-6; 58, 
10. 

— Lfiharasp.king, Dk.VIII, 18, 15. 

— Qubld, king, Dk. VIII, 18, 12 n. 
Katty6k-zeV sin, Dk. VIII, 19, 1 n. 
KM-Os, king, Dk. VIII, 13, 8 n, 13, 

14 n; IX, 22, 4-6, 8, 9, 12; 
23, 2 n. 
Kat-Vlitasp, king, Int. 31 ; Dk. VIII, 

11, 1, 2; 18, 15; IX, 24, 5, 17; 

39,22; 41,5! 44, 16; 69,26, 

58. See Virtiisp. 
Kamah Bahrah, man, Riv. II, o. 
Kamnamaeza ch., Dk. IX, 16, t; 

89, 1 ; 61, 1. 
Kangd«, land, Dk. IX, 16, 15 ; 41, 

6n. 
Kaplmqgin, book, Dv. 6. 
Karap, Dk. VIII, 86, 13 ; IX, 29, 

3; 82, 23; 89, 19; 44, 15; 

58. 33. 
Kajkantz nask, Dk. VIII, 10, 1 n ; 

Riv. IV, 11. 
K&vkasfrah nask, Dk. VIII, 10, 1 n ; 

Riv. II, 10. 
Kasktsrobo nask, Int. 43, 45; Dk. 

VIII, 1, 10, 12; 9, 20; 10, 1 ; 

Fr. 467. 
Kajsr6b nask, Dk. VIII, 10, 1 n ; 

Riv. 1 ; III, 11 ; Dv. 10. 
Kausji Rustamji, Dastflr, Int. 36. 
Kavi-Kavarf, king, Dk. VIII, 18, 12, 

13, 15 n- 
KavulistSn, land, Dk. IX, 16, 17 n. 
Kayans, Dk. VIII, 18, 12 ; IX, 16, 

19; 22, 7, 9; 24, 3, 11; Fr. 

461. 
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Keresasp, man, Dk. VIII, 13, u ; 

86, i j n; IX, 15, 1-4 ; 16, 17 

n; 23, 6; Fr. 453. 
Kh8rsin,Dk.VIII,31,39; IX, 12, 

15; Fr. 472, 473- 
Khshmaibya cb., Dk. IX, 6, 1 ; 29, 

1 ; 51, 1. 
KhOmbik, Dk. IX, 16, 16. 
Khflrda//, angel, Dk. IX, 9, 1 n ; 

19, 1 ; 81, 25 ; 34, q ; 35, 31; 

41,17; 43, a; 61, 10; 64, 4 ; 

69, 33 ; month, Int. 36. 
Khfirdah Avesta, Riv. IV, 23. 
KhQsrdi-t KavjUIn, king, Int. 42 ; 

Dk. IV, o n, 28. 
KhQst nask, Dv. 12. 
Khvaniras, region, Dk. VIII, 8, 2 ; 

13, 2,4,8 n, 9, 14; IX, 16, 12; 

21, 17, 24; IV, 22, 31. 
Khyon, Dk. VIII, 11, 4. 
Kielhorn, Prof., Int. 37. 
Klk, Dk. VIII, 35, 13 n; IX, 32, 

23 ; 58, 33. 
Kubii/, man, Int. 35. 

AT&fast lake, Dk. IX, 12, 5 n ; 23, 5. 
£idahVa£arkardan,book, Riv.IV,33. 
tfdnut nask, Dk. VIII, 18, 1 n; 

Riv. I. 
Kmistan, land, Dk. IX, 16, 14 n. 
KinvaJ bridge, Dk. VIII, 14, 8 ; 24, 

10 n ; 26, 1 n ; IX, 16, 3 ; 20, 

3,4; 46. 8n; 61, 9; 68, 2; 

Dv. 5 ; Fr. 455, 487- 
ATitradjU nask, Int. 40, 41, 43, 45 ; 

Dk.VIII, 1, 11, 12, 16 n; 18, 

1 ; Fr. 468. 
ATitrag-miyin, prince, Dk. IX, 41, 6. 

Law, Dk. VIII, 1, 5, 7, 16, 17 ; Zs. 

2, 3; Dk. 111,7,4 5 161, i ( «; 

165, 1, 5. 
Legal nasks, Int. 43-45; Dk. VIII, 

1, 11, 13 ; 111,161, 1, 2; 165, 

a, 4, 5 ; 197, 6. 

MfUlg&n-i gurastak Abalij, book, 

Int. 33 ; Dk. IV, 2 n. 
Magian men, Dk. IX, 69, 58 ; IV, 

31. 

Magianship, Dk. IX, 69, 58. 
Magian statements, Dk. IV, 34. 
Mah-rO, Dk. IX,48, 7". 
Mah-vinda</, man, Int. 34-36, 38. 
MaWok-mah, man, Dk. IX, 24, 1, 
17 ; 44, 19 ; 46, 2 n. 



MaW6k-zarem, season, Dk. VIII, 38, 

A 7- 
Manih, heretic, Dk. IX, 39, 13 ; 63, 

Mansarspend, angel, Dk. IX, 12, 16 ; 

39,8. 
Manu^tihar, king, Dk. VIII, 18, 10, 

11 n, 12, 18; IX, 36, 13; Fr. 

468. 
Mar'zapln, man, Int. 35. 
Mashya, man, Dk. VIII, 13, 1 ; 81, 30. 
Mashydt, woman, Dk. VIII, 18, 1 ; 

81, 30. 
Mathra, Zs. 3 ; Dk. Ill, 7, 1-5. 
Mathra-spe/rta, Dk. VIII, 1, 5 n. 
Mazdak, heretic, Int 42 ; Dk. IX, 

32, 17 n; 53, 3 n; IV, 28 n. 
Mazendaran, land, Dk. VIII, 13, 9 ; 

IX, 16, 17 n; 21,17-21,33,24; 

22, 4 n. 
Mazdntk demons, Dk. IX, 22, 4. 
Mithaokhta, demon, Dk. I X, 21, 4 n. 
MitW), angel, Dk. VIII, 44, 16; IX, 

9, 7 ; 20, 4, 5 5 22, 1 ; 28, 3 ; 

89, 9 ; month, Int. 38. 
Mitrd-apan, man, Int. 34, 35, 38; 

Fr. 484. 
Mod! library, Fr. 470 n. 
Mouth-veil, Dk. VIII, 44, 65. 
Muhammadan, Int. 38, 39 ; Dk. IX, 

32, 17 n. 
Mulla Bahman, Int. 36. 

— Behram, Int. 36. 

— Ftrflz, Int. 36. 

NiUar nask, Int. 39, 43, 45 ; Dk. 
VIII, 1, 10, 13; 6, 1; Riv. II, 
6; 111,7; IV, 7; Fr.466. 

NarfQr nask, Dk. VIII, 6, 1 n; Riv. 
I ; Dv. 6. 

Naremihin, man, Int 34, 35, 38. 

Naremin H6shang, man, Riv. Ill, o. 

Nounghaithya, demon, Dk. IX, 21, 

Nausari, town, Int. 37. 
Nero, emperor, Dk. IV, 34 n. 
N@ry6sang, angel, Dk. IX, 22, 10- 

13. 

NikaVOm nask, Int. 41, 43, 45 ; Dk. 
VIII, 1, 11, 13; 16, 1; Fr. 

470-475. 
Nirangistan ch., Int. 44, 45 ; Dk. 

VIII, 29, 1 ; Fr. 468, 476, 477. 
NtvSk, man, Dk. IX, 15, 3. 
Niyadam nask, Dk. VIII, 16, 1 n; 

Riv. I. 
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Niyaram nask, Dk. VIII, 18, i n j 
Riv. II, 16; III, 17; IV, 17; 
Dv. 16. 

Nfy<fe, demon, Dk. IX, 21, 4 n. 

Ndrfar, man, Dk. VIII, 18, 18 ; IX, 
88,5. 

Ordeal, Dk. VIII, 19, 38; 20, 13, 
M-16, '9, 33. 38, 40-43, 54-5<5, 
66, 67, 130; 82, 1; 88, 64; 
42, 3-6; IX, 17, 8; 40, 11, 
ia ; 58,5-8; Zs. 5 ; Fr. 477- 

Oxus, river, Dk. IX, 18, 14 n. 

Pa*/ramg8s, Iun. roan., Int. 46. 
Pa^ag nask, Int. 43, 45 ; Dk. VIII, 

1, 10, u; 7, 1 ; Fr. 466. 
Pa>am nask, Dk. VIII, 7, 1 n ; Riv. 

11,7; 111,8; IV, 8; Dv. 7. 
Pa>6n nask, Fr. 466. 
PiHno nask, Zs. 3. 
P&pak, man, Int. 31 ; Dk. IV, 35. 
Parasang, meas., Dk. VIII, 20, 100. 
Parddarsh bird, Dk. VIII, 44, 69. 
Parsha</-g!v8, chief, Dk. IX, 24, 17. 
Parsi year, Int. 35, 36, 38. 
Pasfij-hatirvastari ch., Dk. VIII, 28, 

1 ; Zs. s. 
Patkar-rsufistSn ch., Dk. VIII, 16, 3 ; 

Zs.5. 
Pit-sr3b6, king, Dk. VIII, 13, 9. 
Plzfln nask, Dk. VIII, 7, 1 n ; Riv. I. 
Pehsh6tanfi, prince, Dk. IX, 16, 15 ; 

41, 6 n; Riv. IV, 23. 
P&indas, Per3nsih, or Pe\ry;Lnsai, 

land, Dk. IX, 16, 17 n. 
Pgjlntgas, land, Dk. IX, 21, 20. 
PeVdaVian, Dk. VIII, 13, 5. 
Peshotanji Behrarnji, DastOr, Int 

37 ; Fr. 470 n. 
Pejinas, land, Dk. IX, 16, 17. 
Pwin valley, Dk. IX, 16, 17 n. 
Poona, town, Int. 37. 
P8ruVakhsht5, man, Dk. IX, 16, 17. 
P6rfMast, woman, Dk. IX, 45, 2 n, 4. 
Pourushaspa, man, Fr. 483. 
PtolemSds, Int. 46. 

Qandahir, city, Dk. IX, 16, 17 n. 

Ra<&-daV-aitag nask, Int 43, 45; 

Dk. VIII, l,io,ia; 8,1; Zs. 

3 ; Fr. 467. 
Ragha, city, Fr. 460. 
Ram, angel, Dk. IX, 23, 1 n. 



[37] 



Kk 



Rapithwin gSh, Dk. IX, 9, 8 ; Fr 
477. 

Rashnfi, angel, Dk. VIII, 20, 153, 
157,158; 22, 33; 44, 16; IX, 
9, 6 ; 39, 10 ; Fr. 471. 

Raspt, priest, Dk. VIII, 7, 5, 9 ; 8, 

„ 3 5 88,1,5,13. 
Ratanji-shah, man, Int. 36. 
Ratu, Fr. 456, 457. 
RatiutSyt nask, Dk. VIII, 8, 1 n ; 

Riv. I ; II, 8 ; III, 9 ; IV, 9 ; 

Dv. 8. 
Rfehistan ch., Dk. VIII, 18, 1. 
Ro^-vSh, man, Int 35. 
Romans, Dk. IV, 34 n, 26 n. 
RQman, Riv. IV, 23 ; Dv. 2a. 
Rustam, hero, Dk. IX, 22, 4 n. 
RflstSm, man, Int. 35, 36, 38. 
Rustamji Kaikobldji, Dastflr, Int. 

37- 

Sacerdotal leadership, Dk. VIII, 7, 
4, 5 5 8, a ; 87, 5 ; 46, 5. 

Sacred cake, Dk. VIII, 29, 3 ; IX, 
14, 1, 3 ; Fr. 474. 

— feast, Dk. VIII, 89, 6. 

— shirt, Dk. VIII, 29, 15 ; Fr. 474. 

— thread-girdle, Dk. VIII, 29, 15 ; 

88, 25 ; Fr. 475, 476. 

— twigs, Dk. VIII, 19, 38 ; 20, is, 

66; 26,34; 29, 16; 44,65. 
Sad-dar, book, Dk. VIII, 44, 33 n. 
Sad-darband-i Hflsh, book, Fr. 45a. 
Saham, demon, Dk. IX, 21, 4 n. 
Sairima, land, Dk. VIII, 18, 15 n. 
SakaVfim nask, Int 43, 45 ; Dk. 

VIII, l,n, 12; 88, 1; Riv. I; 

Fr. 479-481. 
Salm, prince, Dk. VIII, 13, 9. 
Salmin, land, Dk. VIII, 13, 15. 
Samarkand, land, Dk. IX, 88, 5 n. 
Sasanians, Int 29, 4a, 44 ; Dk.VIII, 

13, 16 n, 17 ; 43, 34 n ; 44, 

in; IX, 82, 17 n; IV, 34 n; 

Fr. 483. 
Saukavastan, land, Dk. IX, 16, 14 n. 
Season-festival, Dk.VIII, 7, 1, 3, 8 ; 

29,8, 10; 46, 4; IX, 2, 6; 

Riv. II, 7; 111,8; IV, 8; Dv. 

7. 
Seg, demon, Dk. IX, 21, 4 n. 
SenSn, tribe, Dk. IX, 88, 5. 
SSnfi, priest, Dk. IX, 24, 17; 88, 

5. See Send. 
Sfend nask, Dk. VIII, 14, 1 n ; Riv. 

II,i3; IH,i 4 ; IV, 14. 
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Shah-mar//, man, Int. 35. 
Shahn5mah,book, Dk. VIII, 11,4 "; 

13, 6 n, 9 n ; IX, 22, 4 n, 5 n. 
Shahpflhar I, king, Dk. IX, 89, 13 

n ; IV, 26. 
Shahpflhar II, king, Int. 43; Dk. 

VIII, 1, 22 n; 18, 18 n; IV, 
27. 

Shapigan, Int. 31 ; Dk. IV, 23, 26. 
Shatraver, angel, Dk. IX, 48, 1, 2 ; 

69, 18; IV, o n, 12. 
Shatr8-ayar, man, Int. 34-36, 38, 47. 
Shatro-ayaran ephemeris, Int. 46. 
ShatvairS, angel, Dk. IX, 9, 1 n. 
Sirkin, town, Zs. o n. 
Siyavakhsh, prince, Dk. VIII, 18, 

14; IX, 16, 15 n; 22, n. 
Snte.man, Dk. IX, 88,5. 
Sohrabji Rustamji, Dastflr, Int. 36. 
Soshans, apostle, Dk. VIII, 14, 14 ; 

IX, 28, 3-5; SO, ion; S3, 1; 
41, 8 ; 68, 10, 15 ; 69, 10, 29, 
31; Zs.9. 

S/>ansnayoj, man, Dk. I X, 21, 24. 
Spend nask, Int. 40, 41, 43, 45; Dk. 

VIII, 1, 9, 12; 14, 1, 5; Dv. 
13; Fr.469. 

Spendarmarf, angel, Dk. VIII, 9, 3 ; 

IX, 12,25; 24,3 n; 81, i7n; 
88, 5 n, 6 ; 42, 10 ; 43, a ; 53, 
27; 64,2; 60, 4; 69, 14,47; 
Fr. 463 n, 468 ; month, Int. 35 ; 
Fr. 475. 

Spend-dlW, man, Int. 35 ; prince, 

Dk.VIII, 18, 18 n. 
Spentah nask, Dk. VIII, 14, 1 n ; 

Riv. I. 
Spenta-mainyfl ch., Dk. IX, 17, t ; 

40, 1 ; 62, 1 ; gatha, Zs. 2 n, 3. 
Spiegel, Prof., Fr. 453 n. 
Spitaman, Int. 34 ; Dk. IX, 12, 31 ; 

18, 3 ; 20, 4-6 ! 28, 6 ; 81, 8 ; 

82, 9, 19; 34, n; 85, 6, 17 ; 

88, 10 ; 39, 20 ; 40, 4 ; 48, 1 ; 

46, 1-3; 47, 19; 68,29; Fr. 

458. 
Spitaman Zaratdit, Int 31; Dk. 

VIII, 11, 2; IX, 21, 24; 45, 
6, 7 ; Fr. 454, 455. 

Spitamas, Dk. IX, 89, 23 ; 45, 2. 
S^itfy&j, priest, Dk. IX, 21, 24. 
S^itSu, priest, Dk. IV, 22 n. 
Srdbar, snake, Dk. VIII, 86, 13; 

IX, 10, 3; 16, 2, 3 n. 

SrOsh, angel, Dk. VIII, 9, 3 ; 44, 
16; IX.9, 5; 21, 4 n; 22, 1; 



28, 3 ; 88, 5 n; 39, 16; Fr. 

47i. 
Sr6sh ysut, Dk. VIII, 46, 1 n ; Fr. 

482, 487, 488. 
Sr6shavar'«, priest, Dk. IX, 88, 5. 
St&rf-yajt nask, Int. 40, 42, 43, 45 ; 

Dk. VIII, 1, 9, 12 ; 46, 1 n, 4 ; 

IX, 2, 2 n ; 47, 10 ; Zs. 3 n ; 

Riv. II, 1; III, 2; IV, 2; Dv. 

1 ; Fr. 487, 488. See Yajt. 
Stdristan ch., Dk. VIII, 24, 1 ; Zs. 

5- 
StfWgar nask, Dk. VIII, 2, 2 n ; 

Riv. I; II, 2; IV, 3; Dv. 2; 

Fr. 452. 
StWkar nask, Int. 43, 45 ; Dk. VIII, 

l,7n, 9,12; 2,2; IX, 2,2; Zs. 

4i; Fr. 451. 
Surat, town, Int 36 ; Fr. 470 n. 

Satvlharan, lun. man., Int 46. 
SSn8, priest, Dk. Ill, 7, 1 ; 197, 6 n. 

See Send. 
Sikand-gflmanik Vyjar, book, Int. 33. 
58var, demon, Dk. IX, 9, 1 ; 21, 4 n. 

Ta^-thwa-peresa ch., Dk. IX, 14, 

1; 87,-; 58,i. 
Ta>tar, meas., Dk. VIII, 20, 19. 
Takhm6-rup8, king, Dk. VI II, 18, 6. 
Tanapflhar sin, Dk. VIII, 20, 65, 

98 ; 29, 5 ; Fr. 455, 472 n. 
Tar6kmat, demon, Dk. IX, 34,/. 
Tartars, Int. 39. 
Tafipwi, demon, Dk. IX, 9, 1 ; 21, 

4 n. 
Ti-vf-urvati ch., Dk. IX, 8, 1 ; 81, 

1 ; 53, 1. 
Tdz, man, Dk. VIII, 18, 8, 9. 
Taatks, tribe, Dk. VIII, 18, 8. 
Tehmuras Dinshawji, priest, Int 46. 
Thra§taon6, king, Dk. VIII, 13, 8 n. 
Three nights after death, Dk. VIII, 

30, 12. 
Ttr, month, Int. 34. 
Tutar, day, Int 36. 
Tfisar, or Tanasar, priest, Int 31 ; 

Dk. IV, 25. 
T%, prince, Dk. VIII, 18, 9. 
TuTrya, tribe, Dk. VIII, 13, 15 n. 
Tumaspian, title, Dk.VIII, 18, 11. 
Tflran, land, Dk.VIII, 18, 11, 15; 

86, 13 n; IX, 22, 11; S3, 5; 

89, 20. 
Tflr-t BriUar-vakhsh, man, Dk. IX, 

10,3- 
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Tfir-t Bra^r6-resh, man, Dk. VIII, 

86,13. 
TfirkabjU, town, Int. 36, 38. 
Tfirkistan, land, Dk. IX, 16, 14 n. 
TQs, hero, Dk. IX, 16, 2 n ; 28, 2, 

6. 

Uda, fiend, Dk. IX, 10, 3 n; 21, 

4i>. 
Urumiyah lake, Dk. IX, 28, 5 n. 
Ujtavaiti ch., Dk. IX, 18, 1 ; 36, 1 ; 

68, 1 ; gatha, Zs. 2 n, 3. 

Va<fak, woman, Dk. IX, 10, 3 ; 21, 

4 n. 
Vae, spirit, Dk. IX, 23, 1-3 ; Fr. 

47i. 
Vaedvout. man, Dk. VIII, 86, 13 n. 
Vahut-minthrah nask, Dk. VIII, 8, 

in; Riv.11,3; 111,4; IV, 4 ; 

Dv. 3. 
Vahut6uti ch., Dk. IX, 22, 1 ; 45, 

1 ; 67, 1 ; gatha, Zs. 2 n, 3. 
Vahrim, man, Int. 34, 36, 38. 
Vakhshistan ch., Dk. VIII, 41, 1. 
Valkhaj, king, Dk. IV, 24. 
Vanand, star, Fr. 474. 
Varahran fire, Dk.VI 1 1 , 26, 2 ; 29, 1 7. 
Vara*, man, Dk. IX, 88, 5. 
Varen6, demon, Dk. VIII, 0, 3 n; 

IX, 82, 3 n. 
Var,pavand, title, Riv. IV, 23. 
Varistanch., Dk. VIII, 42, 1; Zs. 5. 
Varrtah-manthrah nask, Riv. I. 
Varrtminsar nask, Int. 43, 45 ; Dk. 

VIII, 1, 9, 12; 8, t, 3, 4; IX, 

24, 1 ; Zs. 4 n ; Fr. 452. 
Va^tag nask, Int 38, 40, 41, 43, 45 ; 

Dk. VIII, 1, 9, 12, 15; 12, 1; 

20, 162 ; Fr. 468. 
VendJdjU nask, Int. 40, 43-45 ; Dk. 

VIII, 1, 5 n, 11, 12, 16, 17 n; 
44, 1 ; Zs. 3; Riv. II, 20; IV, 
23 ; Dv. 20, 23 ; Fr. 481, 488. 

VeA6, tribe, Dk. IX, 15, 2 ; 28, 6 n. 
Vida^afeh, region, Dk. IX, 21, 24 n ; 

IV, 22 n. 
Vigirkard-i Dinik, book, Fr. 470 n. 
Vmdad nask, Dk. VIII, 44, 1 n ; 

Riv. IV, 21. 
VispeW, book, Int. 40; Dk. VIII, 

46, 1 n, 3; Riv. IV, 23 ; Dv. 

23; Fr. 487. 
Vutasp, king, Dk. VIII, 11, 2-4 ; 

13, 16 n; 26, 25 ; 38, 68 n; 

IX, 8,3; 16, 15, 19; 22, 2; 
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23,2n; 28, 4 ; 88,5; 88,22; 

41, 6 n ; 50, 26 ; 68, 10 ; 61, 

12 ; IV, o n, 21. 
Vutasp nask, Dk. VIII, 11, 1 n ; 

Riv. IV, 12. 
Vbtaspad nask, Dk. VIII, 11, 1 n ; 

Riv. I; Dv. 11. 
Vijtisp-sast3 nask, Int. 40, 43, 45 ; 

Dk. VIII, 1, 10, 12, 15 ; 9, 20 ; 

11, 1 ; Fr. 468. 
Vijtasp-shah nask, Dk.VIII, 11, 1 n ; 

Riv. II, 11 ; III, 12. 
VutSsp-shahnamak, book, Fr. 484. 
Vutasp yart, Dk. VIII, 1, 5 n. 
Vivanghau, man, Dk. IX, 82, 12. 
Vohfl-khshathra gatha, Zs. 2 n, 3. 
Vohfl-khshathrem ch., Dk. I X, 21, i ; 

44, 1 ; 66, 1. 
Vohfiman, angel, Dk. VIII, 9, 3 ; 

44, 76, 78 ; IX, 12, 29 n ; 28, 

3; 80, 10; 81, 5,13, '4! 82, 

1 1 ; 84, n ; 86, 3 ; 88, 5 n, 6, 

8, 12 ; 39, 20, 22, 24 ; 41, 18, 

23, 25; 42, 7, 10; 44, 12, 18, 

20 ; 47, 2 n, 15, 16 ; 50, 6, 14 ; 

51, 10; 52,3 5 63,24,33,45; 

54, 3, 6; 56, 5; 67, 14, 24; 

58,5,6, 10, 13,21; 69,7, 16; 

60,7 5 81,5 5 68,7,9; 64,8; 

66, 5, xi; 67, 2-4, 8; 69, 3, 
13, 19, 25 n, 26 n, 47, 57; III, 
7, 1; IV, 4, 12; Fr. 457, 458; 
day, Dk. VIII, 20, 22 ; month, 
Int. 36. 

Vohfiman6, king, Dk. VIII, 18, 18 n. 
Voh0vast8, priest, Dk. IX, S3, 5. 
Vologeses I, king, Dk. IV, 24 n. 

Westergaard, Prof., Int. 38 ; Fr. 

482. 

YaAir-i Zarnin, book, Dk. VIII, 

11, 4 n. 
Yaman, land, Dk. VIII, 13, 9 n. 
Yanim-mand ch., Dk. IX, 6, 1 ; 28, 

1 ; 60, 2 ; Zs. 4. 
Ya-j*yaothana ch., Dk. IX, 11, 1 ; 

84, - ; 56, 1. 
Yasna, book, Int. 40 ; Dk. VIII, 46, 

1 n, 3 n ; IX, 4, 1 n ; Riv. IV, 

23; Dv. 23; Fr. 487,488. 
Yasna haptanghliti, Dk.VIII, 46, 1 

n ; IX, 2, 2 n ; 12, 1 ; 86, 1 ; 

67, 1 ; 69, 1 n ; Zs. 2 n, 3, 4 n, 
7n. 
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Yart (yasna), Dk. IX, 69, i ; Riv. 

11,31 ; 111,32. 

— nask, Dk. VIII, 1, 16; 46, i ; 

Zs. 3 ; Riv. I. See St6V-yart. 
Yasts, Int. 45 ; Dk. VIII, 10, 2 ; Fr. 

470, 471, 488. 
Ylt sin, Dk. VIII, 81, 39. 
Yatha-ahfi-vairy6 ch., Dk. IX, 2, 2; 

26, 1 ; formula, Dk. VIII, 1, 7 

n; 2,an; 44,5i; IX, 2, 2, 3, 

16 ; 82, 9 ; 47, 2 n, 6 ; Zs. 4 n ; 

Dk. Ill, 7, 2 ; Riv. I ; III, 1 ; 

IV, 1 ; Fr. 45 i. 
Yathiu ch., Dk. IX, 10, 1 ; 88, 1; 

55, 1. 
Yazd, town, Int 36. 
Yazdakard, king, Int. 34-36, 38. 
Ytohe-hatam ch., Dk. IX, 4, 1 ; 

27, 1 ; 48, 1 ; formula, Zs. 4 n ; 

Fr. 463 n. 
YSzi ch., Dk. IX, 18, 1 ; 41, 1 ; 68, 

Yim, king, Dk. VIII, 18, 6-8 ; 44, 
3,4; JX,5, 2, 4; 12, 3 n; 21, 
2-4, 6, 12; 82, 12; 69, 12; 
Dv. 18. 

Y8/t-t FryanS, Dk. VIII, 18, 18 n ; 
IX, 23, 2 n; 39, ion. 

Yi^ast, meas., Dk. VIII, 20, 19. 



Zarf-sparam, priest, Int. 33, 39; Dk. 

VIII, 6, 5 n. 
Zakhmistan ch., Zs. 5. 
Zand, commentary, Dk. VIII, 1, 3 ; 

3, 3 ; Fr. 477. See Avesta and 

Zand. 
Zaratfljt, apostle, Int. 32 ; Dk. VIII, 

1,20; 10,3; 11,2,4; 20,114; 

88,68n; 45, 3, 14 ; IX,2,i7; 

12, 3 n ; 18, 1, 8, 9 ; 15, 1, 4 ; 
16,i 9 n; 20,5; 26, 4 ; 28,3; 
29,5,13! 30, 4 ; 88,5; 84, q; 
35,2,5; 48,7; 44,14,17-21; 
45,2-4; 68,17; 54,5,8; 69, 

13, 18; 80, 1; 61,7,12; 65, 



3 ; 67, 1 ; 69, 3,23, 59 ; accepts 
religion, Dk. IX, 24, 18 ; IV, 
22 n, 23 ; advised, Dk. IX, 12, 
13; 24,15,17; 25,2; 27,i; 
39, 25 ; 48, 8, 11 ; birth, Dk. 

VIII, 8, 1; 14,i,2; 44, 79? 

IX, 24, 1, 2, 4, 7-13 ; coming, 
Dk. VIII, 18, 16, 20; conflict 
with demons, Dk. VII 1, 44, 74, 
75; his family, Dk. VIII, 29, 
25; his successors, Dk. VIII, 
14,12-14; IX,39,i8;41,6-8; 
killed, Dk. VIII, 36, 13 n ; law 
of, Zs. 3 ; life and actions, Dk. 

VIII, 14, 3-10 ; praise of, Dk. 

IX, 28, 1, 6; 42, 7; 50, 2; 
religion of, Dk. I X , 87, g-j ; 51, 
12; 52,7; 53, 11, 18; 64,7! 
67, 28 ; 68, 3 ; 61, 14 ; speaks, 
Dk. IX, 12, 23; 27, 2; 31, 7, 
9, 11; 86, 18, 22, 24; 37, m; 
69, 8, 30 ; I II, 7, 4 ; spoken to, 
Dk. IX, 28, 2, 4, 8; 81,6; 82, 
9, 12; 88, 1 ; 86, 13, 17, 20, 
",*5 5 87, <r, i, n; 88,1,4,15, 
20, 22, 26; 42, 13; 48, 10; 
44,i; 46,3; 61,i ; 64,9,12; 
66,6,8; 69,5, 15,16,20.26; 
III, 7, i, 3, 5 ; vision of the 
future, Dk. IX, 8, 1-3 ; 86, 14. 

ZaratOrt the Spitiman, Int. 34 ; Dk. 

VIII, 13, 16 ; IX, 27, 1 ; 80, 

n; 82, 17,21; 41,5! 66, 1. 
Zaratdrt, priest, Int. 32. 
Zaratflvt-i Aturpa<an, Dk. VIII, 13, 

18 n. 
Zarftf, demon, Dk. IX, 9, 1 ; 21, 

4U. 
Zarman, demon, Dk. IX, 21, 4 n. 
Zatamistan ch., Dk. VIII, 17, 1. 
Zirast nask, Dv. 14. 
Ztyanakistan ch., Dk. VIII, 40, 1. 
Z6ti, priest, Dk. VIII, 7, 5, 9 ; 8, 3 ; 

29,i, 5, 13; 81, 20; IX, 12, 

26-28 ; 24, 4 ; 88, 5 ; 48, 7 ; 

69, 50. 
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ERRATA. 

P. 89, 11. 9, 10, for 'the Iranian nationality (Atrih)' read 'subjection (bSrih)' 
P. 186, II. 19, 20, for 'preparation' read 'bespattering ' 

In several places it would be better to read amuk6, ' teaching,' instead of 
hamfi-kun, 'every kind (or mode),' so as to obtain the following amended 
passages : — 
P. 23, 11. 14-16. Then the exalting chanted teaching of A0harma*</ for 

Zaratfljt is called, &c. 
P. 24, 1. 1, the teaching for KaWutisp ; &c. 
P. 114, 11. 15-18, the meritoriousness in the guardianship and teaching by 

the keepers of those flocks; the happy effect of the flock and that 

of the keeper's teaching ; &c. 
„ II. 23-28, that of the disciple through the teaching by the priestly 

instructor ; the teaching of the priestly instructor for the pupil, and 

the happy effect of the priestly instructor's teaching in similar 

matters. 
P. 119, 11. 2-5, the want of eminence of any one through a teaching that 

is an offence to others, which is owing to his closed doors and evil 

eminence in teaching ; &c. 
Professor Darmesteter has suggested the following correction : — 
P. 26, II. 22, 23, for 'based upon the traditional early law (vasarW 

p£jda</6)' read ' dependent upon VaegereW the PetdL/ian ; ' [who 

was the twin brother of Hdshang; see Sachau's AlbiiOni's 

Chronology of Ancient Nations, pp. 206, 211]. 
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Sacred Books of the East 

TRANSLATED BY VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS 
AND EDITED BY 

THE RIGHT HON. F. MAX MOLLER. 

%* This Series is published with the sanction and co-operation of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. 

BSFOBT presented to the AOADBMXS DBS IB8CBIPTXOVS, Kay 11, 
1883, by if. SBBBST BBBAB. 

' M. Renan presente trois nouveaux une seconde, dont l'interet historique et 
volumes de la grande collection des religienx ne sera pas moindre. M. Max 
"Livres sacres de V Orient" (Sacred Miiller a sn se procurer la collaboration 
Books of the East), que dirige a Oxford, des savans les plus Eminent d'Europe et 
avec une si Taste erudition et une critique d'Asie. L'Universiti d'Oxford, que cette 
si sure, le savant associe de l'Academie grande publication honore an plus hant 
des Inscriptions, M. Max Miiller. ... La degre^ doit tenir a continuer dans les plus 



premiere sene de ce beau recueil, com- larges proportions une oeuvre aussi philo- 
posee de 34 volumes, est presque achevee. 
M. Max Miiller se propose d'en publier 



posee de 34 volumes, est presque achevee. sophiquement con9ne que savamment 
e a'en publier executee.' 



BZTBAOT from the QTJABTBBLY BBTZBW. 

< We rejoice to notice that a second great edition of the Rig- Veda, can corn- 
series of these translations has been an- pare in importance or in usefulness with 
nounced and has actually begun to appear, this English translation of the Sacred 
The stones, at least, out of which a stately Books of the East, which has been devised 
edifice may hereafter arise, are here being by his foresight, successfully brought so 
brought together. Prof. Max Miiller has far by his persuasive and organising 
deserved well of scientific history. Not power, and will, we trust, by the assist- 
a few minds owe to his enticing words ance of the distinguished scholars he has 
their first attraction to this branch of gathered round him, be carried in due 
study. But no work of his, not even the time to a happy completion.' 

Professor B. E1SDT , Inaugural Lecture In the University of Freiburg, 1887 . 

' Die allgemeine vergleichende Reli- internationalen Orientalistencongress in 
gionswissenschaft datirt von jenem gross- London der Grundstein gelegt worden 
artigen, in seiner Art emzig dastehenden war, die Obersetzung derheiligen Biicher 
Unternehmeu, zu welchem auf Anregung des Ostens ' {the Sacred Books of the 
Max Miillers im Jahre 1874 auf dem East). 

The Bon. ALBEBT S. O. OABBIBO, 'Words on Bxlstlng- Beliglons.' 

' The recent publication of the " Sacred a great event in the annals of theological 
Books of the East" in English is surely literature.' 

Oxford 

AT THE CLARENDON PRESS 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, EX. 
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FIRST SERIES. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max MUllkr. Part I. The JRSndogya- 
upanishad, The Talavakara-upanishad, The Aitareya-arawyaka, 
The Kaushitaki-brahmawa-upanishad, and The Va^asaneyi- 
sawhila-upanishad. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Upanishads contain the philosophy of the Veda. They have 
become the foundation of the later Veddnta doctrines, and indirectly 
of Buddhism. Schopenhauer, speaking of the Upanishads, says : 
'In the whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevating 
as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life, it will 
be the solace of my death.' 

[See also Vol. XV.] 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasish/Aa, 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg BOhlxr. Part I. 
Apastamba and Gautama. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Sacred Laws of the Aryas contain the original treatises on 
which the Laws of Manu and other lawgivers were founded. 

[See also Vol. XIV.] 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Lf.ggk. 
Part I. The Shu King, The Religious Portions of the Shih 
King, and The Hsiao King. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, i %s. 6d. 

Confucius was a collector of ancient traditions, not the founder of 
a new religion. As he lived in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. 
his works are of unique interest for the study of Ethology. 
[See also Vols. XVI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXIX, and XL.] 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmestkter. Part I. The Vendidad. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, \^s. 

The Zend-Avesta contains the relics of what was the religion of 
Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, and, but for the battle of Marathon, 
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might have become the religion of Europe. It forms to the present 
day the sacred book of the Parsis, the so-called fire-worshippers. 
[S«e also Vols. XXIII and XXXI.] " 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part I. The Bundahu, Bahman 
Yajt, and Sh&yast la-shayast. 8vo, cloth, 12J. 6d. 

The Pahlavi Texts comprise the theological literature of the revival 
of Zoroaster's religion, beginning with the Sassanian dynasty. They 
are important for a study of Gnosticism. 

[See also Vols. XVIII, XXIV, XXXVII, and XLVIL] 

Vols. VI and ix. The Qur'an. 

Parts I and II. Translated by E. H. Palmer. Second Edition. 
8vo, doth, a i j. 

This translation, carried out according to his own peculiar views 
of the origin of the Qur'dn, was the last great work ofE. H. Palmer, 
before he was murdered in Egypt. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vish«u. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. 8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

A collection of legal aphorisms, closely connected with one of the 
oldest Vedic schools, the Ka/^as, but considerably added to in later 
time. Of importance for a critical study of the Laws ofManu. 

vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita.with The Sanatsufatiya, 
and The Anugita. 

Translated by Kashinath Trihbak Telang. Second Edition. 
8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

The earliest philosophical and religious poem of India. It has been 
paraphrased in Arnold's 'Song Celestial.' 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, 

Translated from Pali by F. Max Muller ; and 

The Sutta-Nipita, 
Translated from Pali by V. FausbSll ; being Canonical Books 
of the Buddhists. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, iar. 6d. ■ 

The Dhammapada contains the quintessence of Buddhist morality. 
The Sutta-Nipdta gives the authentic teaching of Buddha on some 
of the fundamental principles of religion. 
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vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. 

Translated from Pali by T. \V. Rhys Davids, i. The Maha- 
parinibbana Suttanla ; 2. The Dhamma-lakka-ppavattana 
Sutta. 3. The Tevi^a Sultanta ; 4. The Akaftkheyya Sutla ; 
5. The Aletokhila Sutta; 6. The MaM-sudassana Suttanta; 
7. The Sabb&sava Sutla. 8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

A collection of the most important religious, moral, and philosophical 
discourses taken from the sacred canon of the Buddhists. 

Vol. XII. The .5atapatha-Brahma«a, according to the 
Text of the Madhyandina School. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part I. Books I and II. 
8vo, cloth, 12J. 6d. 

A minute account of the sacrificial ceremonies of the Vedic age. 
It contains the earliest account of the Deluge in India. 
[See also Vols. XXVI, XLI, XL11I, and XLIV.] 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the PSIi by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 

Oldenberg. Part I. The Patimokkha. The MahSvagga, I-IV. 

8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Vinaya Texts give for the first lime a translation of the moral 

code of the Buddhist religion as settled in the third century B. C. 

[See also Vols. XVII and XX.] 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VasishMa, 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg BVhler. Part II. 
V&sish/fta and Baudhayana. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max MOller. Part II. The Ka/>5a-upanishad, 
The MiWaka-upanishad, The Taittiriyaka-upanishad, The 
Br/had4ra»yaka-upanishad, The ivetlrvatara-upanishad, The 
Prarfla-upanishad, and The Maitr&ya»a-brahma»a-upanishad. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

vol. xvi. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. 
Part II. The YJ King. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
[See also Vols. XXVII, XXVIII.] 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part II. The Mahdvagga, V-X. The ATullavagga, 
I— III. 8vo, cloth, tot. 6d. 
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Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part II. The DMstan-i Dinik 
and The Epistles of M&nta /Mhar. 8vo, cloth, 1 2 s. 6d. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ktng. 

A Life of Buddha by Ajvaghosha Bodhisaltva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, a.d. 420, and from 
Chinese into English by Samuel Beal. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

This life of Buddha was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, 
A.D. 420. It contains many legends, some of which show a certain 
similarity to the Evangelium infantiae, Sfc. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the P&li by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldknberg. Part III. The JTullavagga, IV-XII. 8v0, cloth, 
1 os. 6d. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-pu«darika ; or, The Lotus 
of the True Law. 

Translated by H. Kern. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s . 6d. 

' The Lotus of the True Law,' a canonical book of the Northern 
Buddhists, translated from Sanskrit. There is a Chinese transla- 
tion of this book which was finished as early as the year 286 A.D. 

Vol. XXII. (^aina-Sutras. 

Translated from Prakrit by Hermann Jacobi. Part I. The 
A^iranga-Sutra and The Kalpa- Sutra. 8vo, cloth, iar. 6d. 

The religion of the Gainas was founded by a contemporary of Buddha. 
It still counts numerous adherents in India, while there are no 
Buddhists left in India proper. 

[See Vol. XLV.J 

Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmesteter. Part II. The Sirdzahs, 
Yarts, and Nylyu. 8vo, cloth, ior. 6d. 

Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part III. DM-t Maindg- 
KhiiW, .Sikand-gumantk Vigir, and Sad Dar. 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 
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SECOND SERIES. 

Vol. xxv. Manu. 

Translated by Georg Buhler. 8vo, cloth, 2 if. 
This translation is founded on that of Sir William Jones, which 
has been carefully revised and corrected with the help of seven native 
Commettlaries. An Appendix contains all the guolalionsfrom Manu 
which are found in the Hindu Law-books, translated for the use of 
the Law Courts in India. Another Appendix gives a synopsis of 
parallel passages from the six Dharma-sdlras, the other Smnlis, 
the Upanishads, the Mahdbhdrala, §c. 

Vol. XXVI. The 6atapatha-Brahma«a. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part II. Books III and IV. 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vols. XXVii and XXVIII. The Sacred Books of China. 
The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. Parts 
III and IV. The Li K\, or Collection of Treatises on the Rules 
of Propriety, or Ceremonial Usages. 8vo, cloth, 25*. 

Vol. xxix. The Grzhya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part I. .Sankhayana, Aavalayana, Paraskara, Khadira. Trans- 
lated by Hermann Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXX. The Grzhya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part II. Gobhila, Hirawyakejin, Apastarnba. Translated by 
Hermann Oldenberg. Apastarnba, Ya^fta-paribhasha-sutras. 
Translated by F. Max Muller. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
These rules of Domestic Ceremonies describe the home life of the 
ancient Aryas with a completeness and accuracy unmatched in any 
other literature. Some of these rules have been incorporated in the 
ancient Law-books. 

Vol. XXXI . The Zend-Avesta. 

Part III. The Yasna, Visparad, Afrinagan, Gahs, and 
Miscellaneous Fragments. Translated by L. H. Mills. 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 

vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part I. 8vo, cloth, i8j. 6d. 
[See also Vol. XLVI.] 

Vol. XXXI II The Minor Law-books. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. Part I. Narada, Bnhaspati. 
8vo, cloth, jos. 6d. 
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vol. xxxiv. The Vedanta-Sutras, \Vith the Com- 
mentary by 6ankara£arya. Part I. 

Translated by G. Thibaut. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s . 6d. 
[See also Vol. XXXVIII.] 

Vols, xxxv and XXXVI. The Questions of King 
Milinda. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
Parti. 8vo, cloth, ios. 6d. Part II. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part IV. The Contents of the 
Nasks, as stated in the Eighth and Ninth Books of the 
Dinkard. 15*. 

Vol. xxxvni. The Vedanta-Sutras. Part II. 8vo, 
cloth, with full Index to both Parts, 1 2s. 6d. 

vols, xxxix and XL. The Sacred Books of China. 
The Texts of Taoism. Translated by James Lkgge. 8vo, 
cloth, 2 if. 

Vol. XLI. The .Satapatha - Brahma«a. Part III. 
Translated by Julius Eggeling. 8vo, cloth, 1 2 s. 6d. 

Vol. XLii. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. 
Translated by M. Bloomfield. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

VOL. XLIII. The 6atapatha-Brahma«a. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part IV. Books VIII, 
IX, and X. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XLIV. The .Satapatha- Brahmawa. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part V, Books XI, XII, 
XIII, and XIV. i8j. 6d. 

Vol. XLV. The (Saina-Sutras. 

Translated from Prakrit, by Hermann Jacobi. Part II. The 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra, The Sutrakntanga Sutra. 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. 

Vol. XL VI. Vedic Hymns. Part II. 8vo, cloth, 14$. 

Vol. XLVTI. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part V. Marvels of Zoroas- 
trianism. 8s. dd. 

Vol. XLVin. The Vedanta-Sutras, with Ramanu^a's 
.Srlbhashya. 

Translated by G. Thibaut. [In the Press.] 

Vol. XLIX. Buddhist Mahayana Texts. Buddha- 
tarita, translated by E. B. Cowell. Sukhavatf-vyuhajVa^raiMe- 
dika, &c, translated by F. Max Muller. Amitlyur-Dhyana- 
Sutra, translated by J. Takakusu. 8vo, cloth, 12*, 6d. 
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&nectrota ©.ton tens ta. 

ARYAN SERIES. 
Buddhist Texts from Japan. I. Vafra^^edikd ; The 
Diamond-Cutter. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A. Small 4to, 3^. 6d. 
One of the most famous metaphysical treatises of the Mahayana Buddhists. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. II. Sukhavatt-Vyfiha : 
Description of Sukhdvati, the Land of Bliss. 

Edited by F. Max Miller, M.A., and Bunyiu Nanjio. With 

two Appendices : (1) Text and Translation of Sanghavarman's 

Chinese Version of the Poetical Portions of the Sukhavatf- 

Vyuha ; (2) Sanskrit Text of the Smaller Sukhavati-Vyftha. 

Small 4to, "js. 6d. 

The editio princeps of the Sacred Book of one of the largest and most 

influential secis of Buddhism, numbering more than ten millions of followers 

in Japan alone. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. III. The A ncient Palm- 
Leaves containing the Pra^«a-Paramita-Hr*daya- 
Sutra and the Ush«isha-Vi£aya-Dhara«i. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A., and Bunyiu Nanjio, M.A. 
With an Appendix by G. Buhi.er, CLE. With many Plates. 
Small 410, ioj. 
Contains facsimiles of the oldest Sanskrit MS. at present known. 

Dharma-Sawgraha, an Ancient Collection of Buddhist 
Technical Terms. 

Prepared for publication by Kenjiu Kasawara, a Buddhist 
Priest from Japan, and, after his death, edited by F, Max 
Muller and H. Wenzel. Small 410, 7*. 6d. 

Katyayana's Sarvanukrama«l of the Bigveda.. 

With Extracts from Sha</gunuishya's Commentary entitled 
Vedarthadtpika. Edited by A. A. Macdonei.l, M.A., Ph.D. 16s. 

The Buddha-A'arita of Asvaghosha. 

Edited, from three MSS., by E B. Cowell, M.A. 12s. 6d. 

The Mantrapatha, or the Prayer Book of the Apa- 
stambins. 

Edited, together with the Commentary of Haradatta, and 
translated by M. Winternitz, Ph.D. First Pari. Introduc- 
tion, Sanskrit Text, Varietas Lectionis, and Appendices. 
Small quarto, \os. (id. ' 

Oxford 
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SECOND ADHYAYA^ 
THIRD PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self ! 

i. Ether 1 (does) not (originate), on account of 
the absence of scriptural statement. 

In the Vedanta-texts we meet in different places with 
different statements concerning the origination of various 
things. Some of those passages declare that ether origi- 
nated ; some do not. Some record the origination of air ; 
others do not. Other passages again make analogous 
statements concerning the individual soul and the vital 
airs. — Similarly we observe that other scriptural texts con- 
tradict one another concerning order of succession and the 
like. — Now, as we ourselves have inferred the worthless- 
ness of other philosophical doctrines from their mutual 
contradictions, a suspicion might arise that our doctrine 
is equally worthless, owing to its intrinsic contradictions. 
Hence a new discussion is begun in order to clear from all 
doubt the sense of all those Vedanta-texts which refer to 
creation, and thus to remove the suspicion alluded to. 

Here we have to consider in the first place the question 

1 Here, as generally in the preceding parts of this translation, 
aklra is rendered by ' ether.' There is no doubt that occasionally 
the appropriate — and in some cases the only possible — rendering is 
not ' ether ' but ' space ; ' but the former rendering, after all, best 
agrees with the general VedSntic view of aklra. The Vedantins 
do not clearly distinguish between empty space and an exceedingly 
fine matter filling all space, and thus it happens that in many 
cases where we speak of the former they speak of aklra, i.e. the 
all-pervading substratum of sound; which howsoever attenuated 
is yet one of the material elements, and as such belongs to the same 
category as air, fire, water, and earth. 

B 2 
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whether ether has an origin or not. — The purvapakshin 
maintains that ether does not originate, since there is no 
scriptural statement to that effect. For in the chapter 
which treats of the origin (of the world) ether is not 
mentioned at all. In the passage ' In the beginning there 
was that only which is, one only, without a second' the 
A'Aandogya at first introduces Brahman as the general 
subject-matter, by means of the clause ' that which is,' and 
thereupon (in the passages * It thought,' • It sent forth fire,' 
&c.) records the origin of three elements, viz. fire, water, 
and earth ; giving the first place to fire which (ordinarily) 
occupies the middle place among the five elements 1 . 
Now, as scriptural statement is our (only) authority in the 
origination of the knowledge of supersensuous things, and 
as there is no scriptural statement declaring the origin of 
ether, ether must be considered to have no origin. 

2. But there is (a scriptural statement of the 
origination of ether). 

The conjunction ' but ' indicates the adoption of another 
alternative. — The origin of ether may not be stated in the 
.Oandogya ; but it is stated in other scriptural passages. 
For the text of the Taittirlyakas, after having introduced 
Brahman as the general subject-matter, — in the words, ' The 
true, knowledge, without end is Brahman,' — goes on to say, 
'From that Self sprang ether' (Taitt. Up. II, i). — Hence 
there arises a conflict of scriptural passages, the creation 
sometimes being said to begin with fire, sometimes with 
ether. — But may we not appropriately assume the two 
scriptural passages to form one syntactical whole? — It 
would be well indeed if we could do so, but a unity of the 
kind desired cannot be admitted, because the creator who 
is mentioned only once — in the passage 'he sent forth fire' 
— cannot be connected with two things to be created, as 
if the construction were ' He sent forth fire, he sent forth 
ether.' — But — an objection may be raised — we see that 
sometimes an agent, although mentioned once only, is yet 

1 The usual order being ether, air, fire, water, earth. 
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connected with two objects ; as when we say ' after having 
cooked broth he now cooks rice.' We therefore may 
combine the two scriptural sentences into one, ' Brahman 
having created ether created fire.' — Such a combination of 
sentences, we reply, is not admissible here, because the 
A'Aandogya intimates that fire was created first, while the 
Taittiriyaka assigns the same position to ether, and be- 
cause it is impossible that both should have been created 
first. — The same remarks apply to a further contradiction 
involved in the other scriptural passage, * From that Self 
sprang ether,' &c. ; for there also the material cause and 
the fact of origination, being mentioned only once, cannot 
be connected with fire as well as ether, so as to effect a 
sentence of the following kind, 'from that there sprang 
ether, from that there sprang fire.' Moreover the Taittiri- 
yaka states separately that ' fire (sprang) from air V — With 
regard to this conflict of statements somebody now main- 
tains the following view. 

3. (The Vedic statement concerning the origination 
of ether) has a secondary sense, on account of the 
impossibility (of the origination of ether). 

The ether does not originate on account of the absence 
of scriptural statement. — That other passage which (ap- 
parently) declares the origination of the ether must be 
taken as having a secondary (figurative) meaning. — Why ? 
— On account of the impossibility. The origination of 
ether cannot be shown to be possible as long as there 
exist followers of the opinion of the reverend Kawabhu^ 
(Kanada). For the latter deny the origination of ether 
on the ground that it is impossible to demonstrate the 
existence of the required apparatus of causes. Whatever 
is originated, they say, is originated from inherent causes, 
non-inherent causes, and operative causes. Of a substance 
the inherent causes are substances belonging to the same 
class and more than one in number. But for ether there 
are no such originating substances, belonging to the same 

1 While the KAtiaid. says that fire sprang from the Self. 
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class and more than one in number, from which, as its 
inherent cause, it could originate, and consequently there 
also exists no non-inherent cause of ether ; for the latter 
would have to be looked for in the conjunction of the 
primary substances. And as thus there exist no inherent 
cause and no non-inherent cause, there is absolutely no 
room for an operative cause ; for the only function of the 
latter is to assist the two other causes. Those elements 
moreover which have an origin, as fire and the like, we 
may conceive to exist in different conditions at an earlier 
and a later time; we may conceive e.g. that fire, pre- 
viously to its origination, did not give light or produce 
any other effects, while it does do so subsequently to its 
origination. Of the ether, on the other hand, no such 
difference between an earlier and a later period can be 
conceived ; for, we ask, would it be possible to maintain 
that before its alleged origination there were no large, 
minute, and atomic spaces ? — That ether is without an 
origin further follows from its characteristic qualities, such 
as all-pervadingness and so on, which altogether distinguish 
it from earth and the other elements. — Hence, as the word 
' ether ' (aklra) is used in a secondary sense in such phrases 
as 'make room' (aklra), 'there is room,' and as space 
although one only is designated as being of different kinds 
when we speak of the space of a jar, the space of a house, 
&c. — a form of expression met with even in Vedic passages 
such as 'he is to place the wild animals in the spaces' 
(akajeshu)' — we conclude that those Vedic passages also 
which speak of its origination must be supposed to have a 
secondary meaning. 

4. And on account of the word (of the Veda). 

The word of the Veda also proclaims the non-originated- 
ness of ether; for it declares that 'air and ether (antariksha) 
are immortal' (Br/. Up. II, 3, 3), and what is immortal 
cannot have an origin. Another scriptural passage (' omni- 
present and eternal like ether'), by comparing two attri- 
butes of Brahman, viz. omnipresence and eternity with the 
other, intimates that those qualities belong to the ether 
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also ; in which case no beginning can be attributed to it 
Other passages to be quoted in this connexion are, • As 
this ether is infinite, so the Self is to be known as infinite ; ' 
and 'Brahman has the ether for its body, the ether is the 
Self.' For if the ether had a beginning, it could not be 
predicated of Brahman (as is done in the last passage), as 
we predicate blueness of a lotus (' the lotus is blue '). 
Hence we understand that the eternal Brahman is of the 
same nature as ether. 

5. The one (word ' sprang ') may be (taken In its 
secondary as well as in its primary sense), like the 
word ' Brahman.' 

This Sfitra contains the reply to a doubt. — If we admit 
the opinion maintained hitherto, how can one and the same 
word * sprang ' (' from that Self sprang the ether ') be used, 
in the same chapter, in its primary (real) meaning with 
regard to Are and so on, and in a secondary meaning with 
regard to ether ? — The answer to this objection is that the 
one word 'sprang' may, according to the nature of the 
things to which it refers, be used in its primary as well as 
its secondary sense, just as the word ' Brahman ' is used. 
For the one word • Brahman ' is, in the passage Taitt. Up. 
Ill, 2-6 (' Try to know Brahman by penance, for penance 
is Brahman '), used in a secondary sense with regard to 
food, &c, and in its primary sense with regard to bliss ; 
and the same word Brahman is, in the way of figurative 
identification (bhakti), applied to penance, which is merely 
the means of knowing Brahman, and again directly to 
Brahman as the object of knowledge. — But how — to raise 
another question — can we, on the supposition of ether 
having no beginning, uphold the validity of the statement 
made in the clause ' one only, without a second ? ' For if 
ether is a second entity (co-existing with Brahman from 
eternity), it follows that Brahman has a second. And if so, 
how can it be said that when Brahman is known everything 
is known ? {Kh, Up. VI, 1). — The word ' one,' the ptirva- 
pakshin replies, may be used with reference to (the absence 
of) effects. As in ordinary life a person, who on a certain 
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day sees in a potter's house a lump of clay, a staff, a wheel 
and so on, and on the following day a number of finished 
vessels, might say, ' Yesterday there was only clay,' mean- 
ing thereby only that on the preceding day there were no 
things made of clay, not that there were no staff, wheel and 
the like; so the passage under discussion also is to be 
understood. — The term ' without a second ' (does not ex- 
clude the existence from eternity of ether, but) excludes 
the existence of any other superintending being (but 
Brahman). While there is a superintending potter in addi- 
tion to the material cause of the vessels, i. e. the clay, there 
is no other superintendent in addition to Brahman, the 
material cause of the world. Nor does the existence of 
ether as a second entity involve Brahman's being associated 
with a second (and therefore not being of a simple nature). 
For diversity is founded on difference of characteristic 
attributes, and before the origin (of the creation) no differ- 
ence of attributes separating Brahman and ether exists ; 
the two being mixed like water and milk, and having the 
common attributes of all-pervadingness, immateriality and 
so on. At the time of creation however a certain diver- 
sity of the two determines itself, Brahman putting forth 
energy in order to produce the world, while the ether re- 
mains immoveable. — And also from the passages quoted 
above — such as ' Brahman has the ether for its body ' — it 
follows that the two are identical. Thence again it follows 
that through the knowledge of Brahman everything is 
known. — Moreover every effect, which is produced, is pro- 
duced in such a way as not to be separated from ether in 
place as well as in time, and ether itself is non-separated in 
place and time from Brahman ; hence, if there are known 
Brahman and its effects, the ether also is known. The 
case is similar to that of a few drops of water poured 
into a jug full of milk. Those drops are taken when the 
milk is taken ; the taking of the drops does not constitute 
something additional to the taking of the milk. Analo- 
gously the ether, as being non-separate in place and time 
from Brahman and its effects, is comprised within Brahman, 
and consequently we have to understand the passages 
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about the origin of the ether in a secondary sense. — To 
this argumentation we make the following reply. 

6. The non-abandonment of the promissory state- 
ments (results only) from the non-difference (of the 
entire world from Brahman), according to the words 
of the Veda. 

In all the Vedanta-texts we meet with 4 promissory 
statements of the following nature : — ' That by which we 
hear what is not heard, perceive what is not perceived, 
know what is not known* (Kh. Up. VI, i, 3) ; 'When 
the Self has been seen, heard, perceived, and known, 
then all this is known ' (Br/. Up. IV, 5,6); ' Sir, what is 
that through which if it is known everything else becomes 
known? ' (Mu. Up. 1, 1, 3) ; ' Outside that which is there is 
no knowledge.' These promissory statements are not 
abandoned, i. e. not stultified, only if the entire aggregate 
of things is non-different from Brahman, the object of 
knowledge ; for if there were any difference, the affirmation 
that by the knowledge of one thing everything is known, 
would be contradicted thereby. Non-difference again of 
the two is possible only if the whole aggregate of things 
originates from the one Brahman. And we understand 
from the words of the Veda that that affirmation can be 
established only through the theory of the non-difference 
of the material cause and its effects. For the affirmation 
contained in the clause ' That by which we hear what is 
not heard,' &c, is proved by the analogous instances of 
clay, &c, which all aim at showing the identity of effect 
and cause. In order to establish this, the subsequent 
clauses also (' Being only, my dear, this was in the begin- 
ning, one only, without a second ; it thought ; it sent forth 
fire,' &c.) at first state that the aggregate of effects belongs 
to Brahman, and then declare its identity with Brahman, 
viz. from the passage ' In it all that exists has its Self ' 
(VI, 8, 7), up to the end of the prapa/^aka. — If, now, the 
ether were not one of the effects of Brahman, it could not 
be known by Brahman being known, and that would 
involve an abandonment of a (previous) affirmation ; an 
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alternative which, as invalidating the authoritativeness of 
the Veda, is of course altogether unacceptable. — Similarly 
in all the Vedanta-texts certain passages are to be found 
which, by means of various instances, make the same 
affirmation, so e. g. ' This everything, all is that Self ' (Br*. 
Up. II, 4, 6) ; ' Brahman alone is that Immortal before ' 
(Mu. Up. II, a, xi). — Hence, like fire and the other sub- 
stances, the ether also is a product. — The averment 
made by the purvapakshin that on account of the ab- 
sence of scriptural statements the ether is not a product 
is unfounded, since a scriptural passage referring to the 
origin of ether has already been pointed out, viz. ' from 
that Self sprang ether.' — True, — the purvapakshin may 
reply, — such a statement has indeed been pointed out, but 
it is contradicted by another statement, viz. • It sent forth 
fire,' &c. Should it be alleged that there can be no con- 
tradiction, because all scriptural passages form one whole, 
the reply is that all non -contradictory passages form a 
whole ; in the present case, however, a contradiction has 
been shown to exist, because the creator, who is mentioned 
only once, cannot be connected with two things created ; 
because two things cannot both be created first ; and 
because an option is, in that case, inadmissible 1 . — This 
reply, we rejoin, is without force. It is indeed true that it 
is impossible to explain the passage of the Taittirtyaka in 
any modified sense ; for it -distinctly declares that fire was 
produced in the third place, ' From that Self sprang the 
ether, from ether air, from air fire.' But, on the other 
hand, it is possible to give a different turn to the passage 
from the ATAandogya, which may be explained to mean 
that ' Brahman, after having created ether and air, created 
fire.' For as the purport of this passage is to relate the 
origin of fire, it cannot at the same time impugn the 
account of the origin of ether given in another passage ; 
according to the principle that to one and the same sen- 
tence a double purport must not be ascribed. As, on the 

1 For we cannot maintain that optionally either the one or the 
other was created first. 
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other hand, one creator may successively create more than 
one thing, and as on that ground the combination of the 
two passages into one syntactical whole is possible, we 
are not obliged to disregard any scriptural statement on 
account of its meaning being contradicted (by other scrip- 
tural passages). Nor do we mean to say that a creator 
mentioned only once is to be connected with two created 
things ; for the other (second) created thing is supplied 
from another scriptural passage. And, in the same way as 
the fact of the whole aggregate of things being produced 
from Brahman — which is stated directly in the passage 
' Let a man meditate with calm mind on that as begin- 
ning, ending and breathing in it' (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 1) — 
does not impugn the order of creation stated elsewhere to 
begin with fire ; so also the statement as to fire being pro- 
duced from Brahman has no force to impugn the order of 
creation which, in another scriptural passage, is said to 
begin with ether. 

But, it may be objected, the passage ' Let a man 
meditate with calm mind,' &c. has the purpose of enjoin- 
ing calmness, and does not state anything with regard 
to creation ; it need not therefore adapt itself to the 
order (of creation) established by another passage 1 . On 
the other hand, the passage ' It sent forth fire ' refers to 
the creation, and we must therefore accept the order 
exactly as stated there. — This objection we refute by the 
remark that it is not legitimate to abandon, from deference 
to the circumstance of fire occupying the first place (in the 
Kh. Up.), the thing, viz. the ether which is known (to 
have been created) from another passage; for order of 
succession is a mere attribute of things (and therefore 
subordinate to the latter). Moreover, in the passage ' It 
sent forth fire ' we meet with no word directly indicating 
the order of succession ; but we merely infer the latter 
from the sense, and this (merely inferred) order is impugned 
by the order established by another direct scriptural state- 

1 YatparaA jabdaA sa jabdartho na k&yam jabdaA sn'sh/iparcuto 
na prasiddham kramam badhitum alara iti. An. Gi. 
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ment, viz. ' From air there sprang fire.' Now with regard 
to the question whether ether or fire were created first, 
neither option nor addition are permissible, because the 
former is impossible in itself, and the latter non-admitted 
by the texts l . Hence the two scriptural passages are not 
contradictory. — Moreover, in order to justify the promise 
made in the A!"Aandogya in the beginning of the chapter 
(' That instruction by which we hear what is not heard '), 
we have to count the ether, although ' not heard ' (i. e. not 
mentioned in the text) among the things produced ; how 
much more impossible then is it for us not to accept the 
statement actually made about the ether in the Taitti- 
riyaka ! — To the assertion, made above by the purvapak- 
shin, that the ether as occupying the same space with 
everything is known together with Brahman and its effects, 
and that thus the assertion (of everything being known 
through Brahman) is not contradicted ; and that moreover 
the scriptural passage ' one only, without a second ' is not 
contradicted, because Brahman and the ether may be con- 
sidered as non-separate, like milk and water, we make the 
following reply. That knowledge of everything through 
the knowledge of one thing (of which scripture speaks) 
cannot be explained through the analogy of milk mixed 
with water, because we understand from the parallel 
instance of a piece of clay being brought forward (Kh. Up. 
VI, i, 4) that the knowledge of everything has to be ex- 
plained through the relation of the material cause and the 
material effect (the knowledge of the cause implying the 
knowledge of the effect). Moreover, the knowledge of every- 
thing, if assumed to be analogous to the case of the know- 
ledge of milk and water, could not be called a perfect 
knowledge (samyag-vj^wana), because the water which is 



1 An optional proceeding, i.e. the doctrine that either ether or 
fire was the first product is impossible because only actions to be 
done, not existing things, fall within the sphere of option ; addition, 
i.e. the fact of fire and ether together being the first creation is not 
admitted by scripture, which teaches a successive creation of the 
elements. 
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apprehended only through the knowledge of the milk (with 
which it is mixed) is not grasped by perfect knowledge l . 
Nor can Vedic affirmations about things be viewed, like 
ordinary human statements, as mixed up with error, un- 
truth, and deceit *. And we should do violence to the 
emphatic assertion made in tbe passage ' one only, without 
a second,' if we explained it according to the analogy of 
milk mixed with water. — Nor must we explain the cog- 
nition of everything (through one thing), and the assertion 
as to the one without a second, as referring only to a part 
of existing things, viz. the avowed effects of Brahman (to 
the exclusion of ether), on the ground that such is the case 
in the parallel instances of clay and the like. For what is 
said about clay and the like is not something altogether 
new and independent ; but has to be understood in con- 
nexion with the previous passage ' Svetaketu, as you are 
so conceited,' &c We therefore must conclude that the 
' knowledge of everything ' has all things whatever for its 
objects, and is here introduced with a view to showing that 
everything is the effect of Brahman. 

The next Sutra replies to the assertion, made by the 
pOrvapakshin, that the passage which speaks of the origin 
of ether is to be understood in a secondary sense, on 
account of the impossibility (of ether having an origin). 

7. But wherever there are effects, there is division; 
as in ordinary life. 

The conjunction ' but ' is meant to exclude the suspicion 
of impossibility. — We must not imagine the origin of ether 
to be impossible, because wherever we observe effects 
(modifications of a substance), such as jars, pots and urns, 
or bracelets, armlets and earrings, or needles, arrows and 
swords, we also observe division ; while, on the other hand, 



1 For the water, although mixed with the milk, yet is different 
from it. 

* But the promise that through the knowledge of one thing every- 
thing becomes known is to be taken in its full literal meaning. 
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nothing which is not an effect is seen to be divided K Now, 
we apprehend ether as divided from earth and so on ; hence 
ether also must be an effect. Thereby (i. e. by the circum- 
stance of their being divided) place (dis), time, mind 
(manas) and the atoms also are shown to be effects. 

But — an objection may be raised — the Self also is divided 
from ether and so on, and hence it follows that it is an 
effect like jars and the like. — This objection we refute by 
pointing to the scriptural statement that ' ether sprang from 
the Self (Taitt. Up. II, i). For if the Self also were a mere 
modification (of something else), it would follow that all 
effects such as the ether and so on are without a Self 2 ; for 
scripture mentions nothing beyond the Self, and that Self 
itself would (on the supposition stated) be a mere effect. 
And thus we should be driven to the hypothesis of a general 
void (yunyavada). Just because it is the Self, it is impos- 
sible for us to entertain the idea even of its being capable 
of refutation. For the (knowledge of the) Self is not, in any 
person's case, adventitious, not established through the so- 
called means of right knowledge; it rather is self-established. 
The Self does indeed employ perception and the other means 
of right knowledge for the purpose of establishing previously 
non-established objects of knowledge ; for nobody assumes 
such things as ether and so on to be self-established inde- 
pendently of the means of right knowledge. But the Self, 
as being the abode of the energy that acts through the 
means of right knowledge, is itself established previously 
to that energy. And to refute such a self-established entity 
is impossible. An adventitious thing, indeed, may be re- 
futed, but not that which is the essential nature (of him 
who attempts the refutation) ; for it is the essential nature 
of him who refutes. The heat of a fire is not refuted (i. e. 
sublated) by the fire itself. — Let us further consider the 
relation expressed in the following clauses : ' I know at the 
present moment whatever is present ; I knew (at former 
moments) the nearer and the remoter past ; I shall know 

1 Whatever is divided, is an effect, as jars, pots, &c. Whatever 
is not an effect, is not divided, as the Self, 
8 I. e. without a material cause. 
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(in the future) the nearer and the remoter future.' Here 
the object of knowledge changes according as it is some- 
thing past or something future or something present ; but 
the knowing agent does not change, since his nature is 
eternal presence. And as the nature of the Self is eternal 
presence, it cannot undergo destruction even when the 
body is reduced to ashes; nay we cannot even conceive 
that it ever should become something different from what 
it is. — It thus follows from the essential irrefutability of its 
nature that the Self is not an effect. The ether, on the 
other hand, falls under the category of effected things. 

To the objection, raised above by the purvapakshin, 
that there is no plurality of homogeneous substances out of 
which the ether could originate, we reply that it is not an 
absolute law that effects should originate only from things 
belonging to the same genus, not from such as belong to 
different genera. Threads for instance and the conjunc- 
tions of threads l do not belong to the same genus, the 
former being admitted to belong to the genus 'substance,' 
the latter to the genus 'quality.' Nor again is there a 
binding rule that the operative causes such as the shuttle, 
the loom and so on should belong to the same genus. — 
Well then let the doctrine that the causes must belong to 
the same genus extend to the inherent causes only, not to 
the other causes 2 . — But here also there is no absolute rule. 
For we see that one and the same rope is made of things 
belonging to different genera, such as threads and cow- 
hair, and several kinds of cloth are woven of vegetable 
thread and wool. — If it were assumed that the postulate of 
the inherent causes belonging to the same genus refers 
only to the genera of essentiality, substantiality, &c, the 
rule would be a superfluous one ; for in that sense every 
inherent cause belongs to the same genus as every other 3 . 

* Threads are the inherent cause of a piece of cloth ; the con- 
junction of the threads constitutes the non-inherent cause; the 
loom, shuttle, Ac. are the operative causes. 

* So much only was in fact insisted upon by the purvapakshin, 

II, 3, 3- 

* An inherent cause is always a substance (dravya), and as such 
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— Nor again is there an absolute rule that only a plurality 
of inherent causes, not one such cause, is able to originate 
an effect. For it is admitted that an atom as well as the 
mind (manas) originate their first activity ; i. e. one atom 
by itself, and also the mind by itself, give rise to their 
primary actions, without being in conjunction with other 
substances. — And, should it be said that there is an absolute 
rule as to several causes only having originating power in 
the case of the origination of substances only (not in the 
case of the origination of actions, &c), we again deny that, 
because it is admitted that there is such a thing as change 
(transformation). An absolute rule, such as maintained by 
you, would exist if substances did originate other sub- 
stances, only when assisted by conjunction (a non-inherent 
cause). But, as a matter of fact, one and the same sub- 
stance, when passing over into a different state distin- 
guished by peculiar characteristic marks, is admitted to be 
an effect. In some cases more substances than one undergo 
the change, as when a young plant springs from seed and 
earth ; in other cases one substance only changes, as when 
milk turns into curds. — In short it is none of the Lord's 
laws that only several causes in conjunction should produce 
an effect. We therefore decide, on the authority of scrip- 
ture, that the entire world has sprung from the one Brah- 
man, ether being produced first and later on the other 
elements in due succession. A statement to that effect 
has already been made above (II, i, 24). 

The further assertion made by the purvapakshin, that on 
the assumption of ether having had an origin it is impos- 
sible to conceive a difference between the former and later 
periods (the time before and after the origination of ether) 
is likewise unfounded ; for we have to understand that that 
very specialising difference ', from which we ascertain at 
present that there is a thing such as ether, different from 
earth and the other elements, did not exist before the 

always falls under the notion of essentiality (satti), which constitutes 
the summum genus for substances, qualities, and actions. 
1 Viz. the quality of sound. 
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origination of ether. And just as Brahman's nature does 
not participate in the nature of earth and the other ele- 
ments characterised by grossness and similar qualities, — 
according to such scriptural passages as ' It is not gross, it 
is not subtle,' — so also it does not participate in the nature 
of ether, as we understand from the passage ' it is without 
ether ' (Br*. Up. Ill, 8, 8). It therefore remains a settled 
conclusion that, before ether was produced, Brahman existed 
without ether. 

The inference, drawn by the purvapakshin, that ether 
has no beginning, because it differs in nature from those 
substances which avowedly have a beginning, such as earth 
and so on, is without any value ; for, as it is contradicted 
by scripture, it must be considered fallacious. We, on our 
part, have brought forward arguments showing that ether 
is an originated thing; and we may moreover reason as 
follows : Ether is non-eternal, because it is the substratum 
of a non-eternal quality, viz. sound, just as jars and other 
things, which are the substrata of non-eternal qualities, 
are themselves non-eternal. — Nor is there any danger of 
this latter reasoning being extended to the Self also, for the 
philosopher who takes his stand on the Upanishads does 
not admit that the Self is the substratum of non-eternal 
qualities. Moreover, those who teach ether to have an 
origin do not consider it proved that it is all-pervading 
and so on; 

In reply to the remarks made under II, 3, 4 we point 
out that those scriptural passages which speak of the 
' immortality of ether ' are to be understood in the same 
way as the analogous statements about the immortality of 
the gods \ since the origin and destruction of the ether have 
been shown to be possible. And if it is said of Brahman 
that ' it is omnipresent and eternal like ether,' Brahman is 
there compared to ether, whose greatness is well known, 
merely in order to indicate its supereminent greatness, not 
in order to maintain its being equal to ether. Similarly, 
when we say that the sun moves with the speed of an 

1 I.e. as referring to a relative immortality only. 
[38J C 
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arrow, we merely mean that he moves fast, not that he 
moves at the same rate as an arrow. This remark explains 
that scriptural passage also in which Brahman is declared 
to be infinite like ether. — On the other hand, such passages 
as ' It is greater than ether ' prove that the extent of ether 
is less than that of Brahman ; passages like ' there is no 
image of him ' (5ve. Up. IV, 19) show that there is nothing 
to compare Brahman to ; and passages like ' Everything 
else is of evil ' (Br*'. Up. Ill, 4, 2) show that everything 
different from Brahman such as ether, &c. is of evil. — All 
which serves to refute the assertion that the passage which 
declares ether to have originated has to be taken in a 
secondary sense, as the word Brahman actually has to be 
taken in some passages. Scripture and reasoning in com- 
bination rather show that ether has an origin, and the final 
conclusion therefore is that ether is an effect of Brahman. 

8. Hereby air (also) is explained. 

The present Sutra extends the reasoning concerning ether 
to the air of which the ether is the abode. — The different 
views about air also are to be arranged in an analogous 
manner. The purvapakshin maintains that the air is not a 
product, because it is not mentioned in that chapter of the 
AT/*andogya which treats of the origination of things. — 
The opposite opinion is, that the air is mentioned in the 
parallel chapter of the Taittiriyaka (' from the ether sprang 
the air '). — The two scriptural passages being of a conflict- 
ing nature, the purvapakshin maintains that the passage 
which declares the air to have originated must be taken in 
a secondary sense ; firstly on account of the impossibility 
(of the literal sense being adopted), as shown (in the adhi- 
karana treating of the ether) ; secondly on account of that 
passage "which denies that it ever sets, ' Vayu (the air) is the 
deity that never sets ' (Br/. Up. I, 5, 22) ; and thirdly on 
account of those passages which declare it to be immortal. 
The final opinion on the other hand is, that air is a pro- 
duct ; in the first place because this conclusion is conform- 
able to the general tendency of scripture ; and, in the 
second place, because it is generally admitted that whatever 
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is divided is an effect. — The denial of its ever setting refers 
to the lower knowledge (apara vidya 1 ) and is merely a 
relative one, Vayu not setting in the same way as fire, 
&c. The statement as to the immortality, &c. of air has 
already received its reply (in the adhikara«a treating of 
the ether). — Here it may be asked why, ether and air being 
equally mentioned and not mentioned in the chapters 
treating of the origin of the world, one adhikarawa is not 
considered to suffice for both, and why instead of that there 
is made a formal extension of the former reasoning to the 
latter case, although there is no difference between the two 
cases. — To this we reply that there is indeed some reason 
for the question ; that, however, the formal extension is 
made for the purpose of removing any doubts which might 
possibly be engendered in the minds of slow-witted people 
by mere words *. For as, in the Sazwvargavidya and other 
passages, the glory of Vayu is referred to as an object of 
worship ; and as scripture says that he never sets, &c, 
some men might think that he is eternal. 

9. But there is no origin of that which is (i.e. of 
Brahman), on account of the impossibility (of such 
an origin). 

Somebody, who has learned from scripture that ether 
and air, although not in themselves likely to have originated, 
yet actually are things with a beginning, might feel inclined 
to suspect that Brahman itself has sprung from something 
else. — And further somebody, who has learned from scripture 
that from ether and the other elements which are themselves 
mere effects further effects are produced, might think that 
also Brahman, from which ether has sprung, is a mere effect. 
— In order to remove this doubt the Stitra declares that Brah- 
man, whose Self is Being, must not be suspected to have 
sprung from anything else 'on account of the impossibility.' 
Brahman which is mere Being cannot spring from mere 

1 In which Brahman is spoken of as to be meditated upon under 
the form of Vayu. 
* Sabd&mirodhiny eva janki na vastvanurodhiniti. An. G». 

C 2 
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being, since the relation of cause and effect cannot exist 
without a certain superiority (on the part of the cause). 
Nor again can Brahman spring from that which is some- 
thing particular, since this would be contrary to experience. 
For we observe that particular forms of existence are pro- 
duced from what is general, as, for instance, jars and pots 
from clay, but not that what is general is produced from 
particulars. Nor again can Brahman spring from that which 
is not (asat), for that which is not is without a Self 1 , and 
moreover scripture expressly rejects that view, in the pas- 
sage ' How could that which is spring from that which is 
not?' (Kh. Up. VI, 2, 2). Another passage, moreover, 
expressly denies that Brahman has any progenitor, ' He is 
the cause, the lord of the lords of the organs, and there is 
of him neither progenitor nor lord' (Sve. Up. VI, 9). — With 
regard to ether and air the possibility of an origin has been 
shown ; but in Brahman's case there is no such possibility ; 
hence the cases are not parallel. Nor does the fact of other 
effects springing from effects imply that Brahman also must 
be an effect ; for the non-admission of a fundamental causal 
substance would drive us to a retrogressus in infinitum. And 
that fundamental causal substance which as a matter of 
fact is generally acknowledged to exist, just that is our 
Brahman. — Thus there is not any contradiction. 

10. Fire (is produced) thence (i.e. from air); for 
thus (the text) declares. 

In the AT/iandogya it is said that fire has for its source 
that which is (Brahman), in the Taittiriyaka that it has the 
air for its source. There being thus a conflict of scriptural 
passages with regard to the origin of fire, the pur- 
vapakshin maintains that fire has Brahman for its source. 
— Why?— Because the text, after having stated at the outset 
that there existed only that which is, teaches that it sent 
forth fire ; and because the assertion of everything being 
known through Brahman is possible only in case of every- 

1 And cannot therefore constitute a cause; for a cause is the 
Self of its effects. 
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thing being produced from Brahman; and because the 
scriptural statement as to the 'Taggalan' (KA. Up. Ill, 
14, 1) specifies no difference 1 ; and because another scrip- 
tural passage (Mu. Up. II, I, 3) teaches that everything 
without exception is born from Brahman. The Taittiriyaka 
also makes a statement about the entire world without any 
exception, 'after having brooded he sent forth all whatever 
there is' (Taitt. Up. II, 6). Hence the statement that 
'fire was produced from air' (Taitt. Up. II, 1) must be 
considered to teach the order of succession only ' fire was 
produced subsequently to air.' 

To this the Sutra replies that fire was produced thence, 
i. e. from air, because the text declares it to be so — ' from 
air sprang fire.' For if fire had sprung directly from Brah- 
man and not from air, the scriptural statement that ' fire 
sprang from air ' would be contradicted thereby. That 
that statement should intimate the order of succession 
merely, as maintained by the purvapakshin, we cannot admit. 
For as in the preceding sentence ('from that Self sprang 
ether ') the fifth case (atmana/*) denotes the Self as that 
from which the origination proceeds, and as the same verb 
(' sprang ') governs our sentence also, and as in the following 
sentences also — such as ' from earth the herbs ' — the fifth 
case (prz'thivyaA) denotes that from which something pro- 
ceeds, we understand that in our sentence also the fifth case 
(vayoA) denotes that from which fire proceeds. Moreover, 
if we should explain our sentence to mean ' after air fire was 
produced,' we should have to supply some preposition 
(or adverb as 'after,' 'subsequently '), while that construction 
which rests on the proper sense of the fifth case-affix is 
ready made at hand and does not require anything to be 
supplied. The passage therefore intimates that fire springs 
from air. — But, it may be said, the other scriptural passage 
('it sent forth fire') intimates that fire springs from Brahman. 
— Not so, we reply ; for this latter passage remains uncon- 
tradicted, even if we assume that fire sprang from Brahman 
only through intermediate links (not directly). 

1 But implies the whole world to have sprung from Brahman. 
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Even the supposition that Brahman, after having created 
ether and air, assumed the form of air and thus created fire 
would not be opposed to fire having sprung from Brahman ; 
for we may say equally that milk comes from the cow, that 
curds come from the cow, that cheese comes from the cow. 
There is, moreover, a scriptural passage declaring that Brah- 
man abides as the Self of its effects, viz. Taitt. Up. II, 7, 
' That made itself its Self.' And analogously Sm«*ti — in 
the passage beginning ' Cognition, knowledge, steadiness of 
mind ' (Bha. Gt. X, 4) — says about the Lord, ' From me 
only spring the manifold states of the beings.' For 
although cognition and so on are observed to spring 
directly from their immediate causes, yet (the assertion 
made in the passage quoted holds good), since the entire 
aggregate of beings is, directly or indirectly, derived from 
the Lord. — Thereby those scriptural passages are accounted 
for which speak of the creation (on the whole) without 
specifying the order of succession 1 ; for they may be ex- 
plained anyhow, while on the other hand the passages 
specifying the order of creation cannot be turned in any 
other way (i.e. not away from their direct sense). The 
general assertion, moreover, of everything springing from 
Brahman requires only that all things should ultimately 
proceed from that which is, not that they should be its 
immediate effects. — Thus there remains no difficulty. 

1 1 . Water (is produced from fire). 

We have to supply from the preceding Sutra the words 
' thence ' and ' for thus the text declares.' — Water is pro- 
duced from fire; for the text says, 'it sent forth water' 
(Kh. Up. VI, 2, 3), and « from fire (sprang) water ' (Taitt. 
Up. II, 1). These explicit statements allow no room for 
doubt 2 . The Sutrakara, however, having explained the 
creation of fire, and being about to explain the creation of 

1 I.e. it appears from the preceding discussion that those passages 
have to be explained in such a way as to agree with those other 
passages which state the order of the created beings. 

1 So that the Sutra might possibly be looked upon as not 
called for. 
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earth, propounds this Sutra in order to insert water (and 
thus to point out its position in the srtsh/ikrama). 

12. The earth (is meant by the word 'anna'), on 
account of the subject-matter, the colour, and other 
passages. 

We read, ' Water thought, may I be many, may I grow 
forth. It sent forth food (anna) ' (Kh. Up. VI, a, 4).— 
Here a doubt arises, whether the word 'anna' denotes 
things fit to be used as food, such as rice, barley and the 
like ; or cooked food ; or else the earth. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the word is to be 
understood in the former sense; for, he says, the word 
' anna ' means ' food ' in ordinary language, and is moreover 
confirmed in that sense by the complementary passage, 
' Therefore whenever it rains anywhere, most food is then 
produced ; ' for when it rains, rice, barley and the like, but 
not earth, are produced in abundance. 

To this we reply that by the word ' anna ' we have to 
understand earth as being produced from water. — Why ? — 
On account of the subject-matter, on account of the colour, 
and on account of other passages. — The subject-matter, in 
the first place, is clearly connected with the elements, as we 
see from the preceding passages, ' it sent forth fire, it sent 
forth water.' It would therefore be improper to pass over 
a further element, viz. earth, when its turn has come, and 
to assume without reason that rice and the like are meant 
by the word ' anna.' — In the second place, we find that in a 
complementary passage there is mentioned a colour which 
agrees with earth, ' the black colour (of fire) is the colour 
of anna.' Eatable things on the other hand, such as cooked 
dishes, and rice, barley and the like, are not necessarily 
black. — But earth too is not necessarily black ; for the soil 
of some fields has a whitish colour like milk, and that of 
others looks red like glowing coals ! — True, but that does 
not affect our argument, since what we have to look to is 
the predominant colour. Now the predominant colour of 
earth is black, not either white or red. The Pauramkas also 
designate the colour of the earth by the term 'night' 
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(jarvar!) ; now the night is black, and we therefore conclude 
that black is the colour of earth also. — In the third 
place other scriptural passages also, which refer to the same 
subject, declare that ' from water (sprang) earth ' (Taitt. Up. 
II, i), and that ' what was there as the froth of the water, 
that was hardened and became the earth ' (Br*. Up. 1, 2, 2). 
On the other hand the text declares that rice and the like 
were produced from the earth, ' From earth sprang herbs, 
from herbs food ' (Taitt. Up. II, 1). — As, thus, the general 
subject-matter as well as other arguments clearly proves 
that the word ' anna ' here denotes earth, we can in no way 
accept the view that rice and the like are referred to. The 
common use of language to which the purvapakshin appeals 
is of no avail against the arguments favouring our interpre- 
tation. The complementary passage also (' whenever it 
rains,' &c.) is to be viewed as pointing out that, owing to 
the earthy nature of food (rice, &c), earth itself mediately 
springs from water. — For all these reasons the word ' anna ' 
denotes this earth. 

1 3. But on account of the indicatory mark supplied 
by their reflecting (i.e. by the reflection attributed 
to the elements), he (i.e. the Lord is the creative 
principle abiding within the elements). 

A doubt here arises whether ether and the other elements 
do themselves send forth their effects, or if the highest 
Lord abiding within certain Selfs produces, after reflection, 
certain effects. 

Here the purvapakshin maintains that the elements them- 
selves send forth, because the texts speak of them as acting 
independently; compare, for instance, ' from ether sprang air, 
from air fire,' &c. The objection that non-intelligent beings 
cannot enter on independent activity is invalidated by the 
fact that the elements also are spoken of in the sacred texts 
as endowed with intelligence, cf. for instance, * fire thought,' 
« water thought ' (KA. Up. VI, 2, 3 ; 4). 

To this we reply that the highest Lord himself abiding 
within certain Selfs sends forth, after reflection, certain 
effects. — Why ? — On account of the indicatory marks. For 
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texts such as ' he who dwells in the earth, and within the 
earth, whom the earth does not know, whose body the earth 
is and who rules the earth within ' show that the elements 
enter on their activity only if presided over by an intelligent 
principle. Texts such as ' He became sat and tyat ' (which 
occurs in the passage, ' he wished may I be many, may I 
grow forth,' Taitt. Up. II, 6) and ' It made itself its Self (i. e. 
the Self of everything which exists ; II, 7) show that he 
(the highest Lord) is the Self of everything. The thinking 
and hearing which the texts attribute to water and fire must 
be viewed as due to the fact of the highest Lord having 
entered them ; for the passage, ' there is no other seer but 
he,' denies there being any other seer (thinker), and that 
which is (i. e. Brahman), in the character of seer (or thinker), 
constitutes the subject-matter of the whole chapter ; as we 
conclude from the introductory passage, ' It thought, may I 
be many, may I grow forth ' {Kh. Up. VI, a, 3). 

14. The order (in which the elements are retracted 
into Brahman) is the reverse of that (i.e. the order 
in which they are created); this is proved (by its 
agreement with observation). 

Having considered the order of the creation of the 
elements we now proceed to consider the order of their 
retractation. — The question here is whether their retracta- 
tion takes place in an indefinite order, or in the order of 
the creation, or in the inverse order. That the origin, the 
subsistence and the retractation of the elements all depend 
on Brahman, scripture declares ' That from whence these 
beings are born, that by which when born they live, that 
into which they enter at their death.' 

The purvapakshin maintains that the retractation of the 
elements is not bound to any definite order, because scrip- 
ture contains no specific information on the point. Or else, 
he says, let him who wishes to know the order of the re- 
tractation accept the order of creation, since the latter is 
expressly mentioned in the texts. 

To this we reply that the order of retractation must be 
viewed as the reverse of the order of creation. For we see 
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in ordinary life that a man who has ascended a stair has, in 
descending, to take the steps in the reverse order. More- 
over we observe that things made of clay, such as jars, 
dishes, &c, on being destroyed pass back into clay, and that 
things which have originated from water, such as snow and 
hailstones, again dissolve into water. Hence we rightly 
assume that earth which has (according to scripture) sprung 
from water passes back into water when the period of its 
subsistence comes to an end, and that water which has 
sprung from fire passes back into fire. In this way each 
particular effect passes back into its immediately antece- 
dent cause — each cause being of a subtler nature than its 
effect — until in the end the last cause is refunded into 
Brahman, the ultimate and most subtle of all causes. It 
certainly would be irrational to assume that an effect, pass- 
ing over its immediate cause, should at once refund itself 
into the cause of the cause. Sriviti also declares that the 
order of retractation is the order of origination inverted, 
' The earth, the basis of the world, is dissolved into water, 
O divine Rishi, the water into fire, the fire into air.' The 
order of creation is indeed stated in the sacred texts, but 
that statement refers to creation only, and can therefore 
not be extended to retractation. We, moreover, cannot 
even desire to apply the order in which the elements are 
created to their retractation also since it is clearly unsuit- 
able in the latter case. For, as long as an effect subsists, it 
is impossible to assume the dissolution of the cause, since 
on the dissolution of the latter the effect also cannot exist. 
On the other hand, we may assume a continued existence 
of the cause although the effect be destroyed ; for that is 
actually observed in the case of clay (and the things made 
of it). 

15. If it be said that between (Brahman and the 
elements) the intellect and mind (are mentioned ; 
and that therefore their origination and retractation 
are to be placed) somewhere in the series, on 
account of there being inferential signs (whereby the 
order of the creation of the elements is broken) ; we 
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deny that, on account of the non-difference (of the 
organs and the elements). 

In what precedes we have said that the creation and the 
retractation of the elements take place in direct and reverse 
order; further that the creation proceeds from the Self, 
and that the retractation terminates in the Self. — Now 
•S'ruti as well as Smrrti enlightens us concerning the exist- 
ence of the mind (manas) together with the senses, and of 
the intellect (buddhi) ; compare, for instance, the indicatory 
marks contained in the passage, Ka. Up. 1,3, 3.4, ' Know the 
intellect to be the charioteer and the mind the reins ; the 
senses they call the horses,' &c. And as the whole aggre- 
gate of beings avowedly springs from Brahman, we must 
assume that the mind, the intellect and the senses also 
originate from it and are again merged in it in due order, 
occupying a definite place among the things created and 
retracted. Moreover the Atharvawa (Muwrfaka), in the 
chapter treating of the creation, mentions the organs 
between the Self and the elements, « From him is born 
breath, mind and all organs of sense, ether, air, light, 
water and the earth the support of all ' (II, 1, 3). And 
from this there results a break in the previously stated 
order of the creation and the retractation of the elements. 

This we deny, on account of the non-difference (of the 
organs from the elements). If the organs themselves are of 
the nature of the elements, their origination and retracta- 
tion are the same as those of the elements, and we therefore 
have not to look out in their case for a different order. 
And that the organs are of the nature of the elements, for 
that we have inferential marks, in passages such as the 
following, ' for mind, my child, consists of earth, breath of 
water, speech of fire ' (KA. Up. VI, 6, 5). That the organs 
(although in reality belonging to the elements) are some- 
times mentioned separately from them, is to be understood 
in the same way as when the Parivra^akas (mendicant 
Brahmanas) are spoken of separately from the Brahmawas. 
And supposing even that the organs are not of the nature 
of the elements, still the order of the origin of the elements 
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would not be interfered with by the organs ; for we might 
assume either that the organs are produced first and the 
elements last ; or else that the elements are produced first 
and the organs last. In the Atharva/ta-upanishad quoted 
above we have merely a serial enumeration of the organs 
and the elements, not a statement as to the order of their 
origination. Similarly in other places also the series of the 
organs is recorded apart from the series of the elements ; so, 
for instance, in the following passage, ' Pra^lpati indeed was 
all this in the beginning, he reflected on himself; he sent 
forth mind ; there was mind only ; mind reflected on itself ; it 
sent forth speech,' &c. — Hence the origination of the organs 
does not cause a break in the order of the origination of the 
elements. 

1 6. But the designation (as being born and dying) 
abides in the (bodies of beings) moving and non- 
moving ; it is secondary (metaphorical) if applied to 
the soul, as the existence (of those terms) depends 
on the existence of that (i. e. the body). 

On account of certain popular modes of expression such 
as ' Devadatta is born,' ' Devadatta has died,' and the like, 
and on account of certain ceremonies such as the Gataka- 
karman, some people might fall into the error of thinking 
that the individual soul has a beginning, and in the end 
undergoes destruction. This error we are going to dispel. 
— The individual soul has no beginning and is not subject 
to dissolution, since thus only it can be connected with the 
results of actions, as the 6'astra teaches. If the individual 
soul perished after the body, there would be no sense 
in the religious injunctions and prohibitions referring to 
the enjoyment and avoidance of pleasant and unpleasant 
things in another body (another birth). And scripture says, 
' This body indeed dies when the living soul has left it, the 
living soul does not die' (Kh. Up. VI, n, 3). — But it has 
been pointed out above that ordinary language speaks of 
the birth and the death of the individual soul ! — True ; but 
the terms ' birth ' and * death,' if applied to the soul, have to 
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be taken in a secondary sense. — What then is that thing to 
which those words apply in their primary sense, and with 
reference to which we can speak of a secondary sense ? — 
They apply, we answer, to whatever moves and whatever 
does not move. The words ' birth ' and ' death ' have refer- 
ence to the bodies of moving and non-moving beings ; for 
such beings are born (produced) and die. To them the 
terms ' birth ' and ' death ' apply in their primary sense ; 
while they are used metaphorically only with reference to 
the soul dwelling in them. For their existence (i. e. their 
being used) depends on the existence of the body ; i. e. 
the words ' birth ' and ' death ' are used where there take 
place the manifestation and disappearance of bodies, not 
where they are absent. For nobody ever observes a soul 
being born or dying, apart from its connexion with a body. 
That the words ' birth ' and ' death ' have reference to the 
conjunction with — and separation from — a body merely, is 
also shown by the following passage : ' On being born that 
person assuming his body, &c. ; when he passes out (of the 
body) and dies,' &c. (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 8). The ^ata-ceremony 
also is to be viewed as having reference to the manifestation 
of the body only ; for the soul is not manifested. — Whether 
the individual soul is produced from the highest Self like 
ether, &c. or not, will be discussed in the next Sutra ; the 
present Sfltra merely states that the gross origination and 
dissolution which belong to the body do not affect the 
soul. 

1 7. The (living) Self is not (produced) as there is 
no scriptural statement, and as it is eternal according 
to them (i. e. scriptural passages). 

There is a Self called the living one (the individual soul), 
which rules the body and the senses, and is connected with 
the fruits of actions. With regard to that Self the con- 
flict of scriptural passages suggests the doubt, whether it is 
produced from Brahman like ether and the other elements, 
or if, like Brahman itself, it is unproduced. Some scrip- 
tural passages, by comparing it to sparks proceeding from 
a Are and so on, intimate that the living soul is produced 
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from Brahman; from others again we learn that the 
highest Brahman, without undergoing any modification, 
passes, by entering into its effects (the elements), into the 
condition of the individual soul. These latter passages do 
not thus record an origination of the individual soul. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the individual soul is 
produced, because on that view the general promissory 
statement is not contradicted. For the general assertion 
that ' by one thing being known all this is known ' is not 
contradicted, only if the entire aggregate of things springs 
from Brahman ; while it would be contradicted by the 
assumption of the individual soul being a thing of a dif- 
ferent kind. Nor can the individual soul be conceived as 
mere unmodified highest Self, on account of the difference 
of their respective characteristics. For the highest Self is 
characterised by freedom from sin and so on, while the 
individual soul possesses the opposite attributes. That it 
is an effect, follows moreover from its being divided. For 
ether and all other things, in so far as divided, are effects, 
and we have concluded therefrom that they have an origin. 
Hence the soul also, which is distributed through all the 
bodies, doing good and evil and experiencing pleasure and 
pain, must be considered to originate at the time when 
the entire world is produced. We have moreover the fol- 
lowing scriptural passage, 'As small sparks come forth 
from fire, thus from that Self all vital airs,' &c. (Br*. Up. 
II, i, ao). This text teaches first the creation of the 
aggregate of objects of fruition, beginning with the vital 
airs, and then (in the words, 'all the Selfs') separately 
teaches the creation of all the enjoying souls. Again we 
have the passage, 'As from a blazing fire sparks, being of 
the same nature as fire, fly forth a thousandfold, thus are 
various beings brought forth from the Imperishable, my 
friend, and return hither also ' (Mu. Up. II, i, 1) ; a passage 
descriptive of the origin and the retractation of the souls, as 
we infer from the statement about the sameness of nature 1 . 

1 That the word bhdvaA ' beings ' here means ' individual souls,' 
we conclude from their being said to have the same nature as the 
Imperishable. 
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For the individual souls are of the same nature as Brahman, 
because they are endowed with intelligence. Nor can the 
fact that in some places (as, for instance, in the accounts of 
the creation of the elements) the creation of the soul is 
not mentioned, invalidate what is stated about it in other 
places ; it being a general principle of interpretation that 
whatever new, and at the same time non-contradictory, 
matter is taught in some scriptural passage has to be com- 
bined with the teaching of all other passages. Hence that 
passage also which speaks of the Self entering (into its 
effects and thus becoming giv&) must be explained as 
stating the Self's passing over into an effect (viz. the soul), 
analogously to such passages as ' that made itself its Self,' 
&c. (Taitt. Up. II, 7). — From all which it follows that the 
individual soul is a product. 

To all this we reply, that the individual soul is not a 
product. — Why ? — On account of the absence of scriptural 
statement. For in the chapters which treat of the creation, 
the production of the soul is, in most cases, not mentioned, 
— But, it was admitted above that the circumstance of some- 
thing not being stated in some places does not invalidate 
the statements made about it elsewhere. — True, that was 
admitted ; but we now declare that the production of the 
soul is not possible. — Why ? — ' On account of the eternity, 
&c, resulting from them' (i.e. the scriptural passages). 
The word '&c.' implies non-originatedness and similar 
attributes. For we know from scriptural passages that the 
soul is eternal, that it has no origin, that it is unchanging, 
that what constitutes the soul is the unmodified Brahman, 
and that the soul has its Self in Brahman. A being of 
such a nature cannot be a product. The scriptural 
passages to which we are alluding are the following : — 
'The living Self dies not' (KA. Up. VI, ij, 3); 'This great 
unborn Self undecaying, undying, immortal, fearless is 
indeed Brahman ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 25) ; ' The knowing Self 
is not born, it dies not' (Ka. Up. I, 2, 18) ; 'The Ancient 
is unborn, eternal, everlasting' (Ka. Up. I, a, 18) ; ' Having 
sent forth that he entered into it ' (Taitt. Up. II, 6) ; ' Let 
me now enter those with this living Self and let me then 
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evolve names and forms ' (Kh. Up. VI, 3, a) ; ' He entered 
thither to the very tips of the finger-nails ' (Br*. Up. 1, 4, 7) ; 
' Thou art that ' (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 7) ; ' I am Brahman ' (Bri. 
Up.I,4,io); 'This Self is Brahman knowing all' (Bri.Up. 
II, 5, 19). — All these texts declare the eternity of the soul, 
and thus militate against the view of its having been pro- 
duced. — But it has been argued above that the soul must 
be a modification because it is divided, and must have an 
origin because it is a modification ! — It is not, we reply, in 
itself divided ; for scripture declares that ' there is one God 
hidden in all beings, all-pervading, the Self within all 
beings ' (Sve. Up. VI, 11); it only appears divided owing 
to its limiting adjuncts, such as the mind and so on, just 
as the ether appears divided by its connexion with jars 
and the like. Scripture (viz. Bri. Up. IV, 4, 5, 'that Self 
is indeed Brahman, made up of knowledge, mind, life, sight, 
hearing,' &c.) also declares that the one unmodified Brah- 
man is made up of a plurality of intellects (buddhi), &c. By 
Brahman being made up of mind and so on is meant, that its 
nature is coloured thereby, while the fact of its being entirely 
separate from it is non-apparent. Analogously we say that 
a mean, cowardly fellow is made up of womanishness. — 
The casual passages which speak of the soul's production 
and dissolution must therefore be interpreted on the ground 
of the soul's connexion with its limiting adjuncts ; when the 
adjunct is produced or dissolved, the soul also is said to be 
produced or dissolved. Thus scripture also declares, ' Being 
altogether a mass of knowledge, having risen from out of 
these elements it again perishes after them. When he has 
departed there is no more knowledge' (Bri. Up. IV, 5, 13). 
What is meant there, is only the dissolution of the limiting 
adjuncts of the Self, not the dissolution of the Self itself 1 . 
The text itself explains this, in reply to Maitreyt's ques- 



1 Hence the phrase, ' there is no more knowledge,' — which seems 
to contradict the term ' a mass of knowledge,'— only means that, 
on the limiting adjuncts being dissolved, there is no longer any 
knowledge of distinctions. 
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tion ('Here, Sir, thou hast landed me in utter bewilder- 
ment. Indeed I do not understand him, that when he has 
departed there is no more knowledge'), in the words, ' I say 
nothing that is bewildering. Verily, beloved, that Self is 
imperishable and of an indestructible nature. But it enters 
into contact with the sense organs.' — Non-contradiction 
moreover of the general assertion (about everything being 
known through one) results only from the acknowledgment 
that Brahman is the individual soul. The difference of the 
attributes of both is also owing to the limiting adjuncts 
only. Moreover the words ' Speak on for the sake of final 
deliverance ' (uttered by Canaka with reference to the in^ 
struction he receives from Yi^wavalkya about the vj^wana- 
niaya atman) implicitly deny that the Self consisting of 
knowledge (i.e. the individual soul) possesses any of the 
attributes of transitory existence, and thus show it to be 
one with the highest Self. — From all this it follows that 
the individual soul does not either originate or undergo 
destruction. 

18. For this very reason (the individual soul is) 
intelligent 

Owing to the conflicting views of the philosophical 
schools there arises a doubt whether, as the followers 
of Ka»ada think, the soul is in itself non-intelligent, so 
that its intelligence is merely adventitious; or if, as the 
Sankhyas think, eternal intelligence constitutes its very 
nature. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the intelligence of the 
Self is adventitious, and is produced by the conjunction of the 
Self with the mind (manas), just as, for instance, the quality' 
of redness is produced in a jar by the conjunction of the jar 
with Are. For if the soul were of eternal (essential) intel- 
ligence, it would remain intelligent in the states of deep 
sleep, swoon, and possession, while as a matter of fact, men 
when waking from sleep and so on declare in reply to 
questions addressed to them that they were not conscious 
of anything. Men in their ordinary state, on the other hand, 
are seen to be (actively) intelligent. Hence, as intelli- 

[38] r> 
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gence is clearly intermittent, we conclude that the Self's 
intelligence is adventitious only. 

To this we reply that the soul is of eternal intelligence, 
for that very reason that it is not a product but nothing 
else but the unmodified highest Brahman which, owing to 
the contact with its limiting adjuncts, appears as individual 
soul. That intelligence constitutes the essential nature of 
the highest Brahman, we know from scriptural passages 
such as 'Brahman is knowledge and bliss' (Bri. Up. Ill, 
9, 28, 7) ; ' Brahman is true, knowledge, infinite ' (Taitt. 
Up. II, i); 'Having neither inside nor outside, but being 
altogether a mass of knowledge' (Br/. Up. IV, 5, 13). 
Now, if the individual soul is nothing but that highest 
Brahman, then eternal intelligence constitutes the soul's 
essential nature also, just as light and heat constitute the 
nature of fire. In the chapter treating of that which con- 
sists of knowledge, there are, moreover, passages (directly 
declaring that the individual soul is of the nature of self- 
luminous intelligence), ' He not asleep himself looks down 
upon the sleeping (senses)' {Bri. Up. IV, 3, 11); 'That 
person is self-illuminated ' (Bri. Up. IV, 3, 14) ; ' For there 
is no intermission of the knowing of the knower ' {Bri. Up. 
IV, 3, 30). That the soul's nature is intelligence, follows 
moreover from the passage {Kh. Up. VIII, 12, 4) where 
it is represented as connected with knowledge through all 
sense-organs, ' He who knows, let me smell this, he is the 
Self/ &c. &c. — From the soul's essential nature being 
intelligence it does not follow that the senses are useless ; 
for they serve the purpose of determining the special object 
of each sense, such as smell and so on. This is expressly 
declared by scripture, 'Smell is for the purpose of per- 
ceiving odour' {Kh. Up. VIII, 12, 4). — The objection that 
sleeping persons are not conscious of anything is refuted 
by scripture, where we read concerning a man lying in 
deep sleep, 'And when there he does not see, yet he is 
seeing though he does not see. For there is no inter- 
mission of the seeing of the seer, because it cannot perish. 
But there is then no second, nothing else different from 
him that he could see ' (Bri. Up. IV, 3, 23). That means : 
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The absence of actual intelligising is due to the absence of 
objects, not to the absence of intelligence ; just as the light 
pervading space is not apparent owing to the absence of 
things to be illuminated, not to the absence of its own nature. 
— The reasoning of the Vaueshikas and others is, as contra- 
dicting scripture, merely fallacious, and we therefore decide 
that eternal intelligence is the essential nature of the soul. 

19. (On account of the scriptural declarations) of 
(the soul's) passing out, going and returning, (the 
soul is of atomic size). 

We now have to consider of what size the soul is, 
whether of atomic size or of a medium size, or of great 
(infinite) size. — But, it has been shown above that the soul 
is not a product and that eternal intelligence constitutes 
its nature, whence it follows that it is identical with the 
highest Self. Now the infinity of the highest Self is clearly 
stated in scripture ; what need then is there of a discussion 
of the soul's size ? — True, we reply ; but certain scriptural 
passages which speak of the soul's passing out, going and 
returning, establish the prima facie view that the soul is 
of limited size, and moreover in some places scripture 
expressly declares it to be of atomic size. The present 
discussion is therefore begun for the purpose of clearing up 
this doubtful point. 

The purvapakshin maintains that, on account of its being 
said to pass out, go and return, the soul must be held to 
be of limited, atomic size. Its passing out is mentioned 
(Kau. Up. Ill, 3), * And when he passes out of this body 
he passes out together with all these;' its going (Kau, 
Up. I, a), 'All who depart from this world go to the 
moon ;' its returning (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 6), ' From that world 
he returns again to this world of action.' From these 
statements as to the soul's passing out, going and re- 
turning it follows that it is of limited size. For motion 
is impossible in the case of an all-pervading being. And 
a limited size being once admitted, we have to conclude 
more especially that the size is atomic, since the hypothesis 
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of the soul being of the same size as the body has already 
been refuted in our examination of the Arhata-system. 

20. And on account of the two latter (i.e. going 
and returning) being connected with their Self (i. e. 
the agent), (the soul is of atomic size). 

We admit that 'passing out' might possibly be at- 
tributed to the soul even if it does not move, viz. if that 
expression be taken to mean the soul's ceasing to be the"; 
ruler of the body, in consequence of the results of its/ 
former actions having become exhausted ; just as some- 
body when ceasing to be the ruler of a village may be said 
to ' go out.' But the two latter activities, viz. going and 
returning, are not possible in the case of something which 
does not move ; for they are both connected with the own 
Self (of the agent), going (and coming back) being activi- 
ties abiding in the agent 1 . Now going and coming are 
possible for a being that is not of medium size, only if it 
is of atomic size. And as going and coming must be taken 
in their literal sense, we conclude that the passing out also 
means nothing but the soul's actual moving out of the. 
body. For the soul cannot go and return without first 
having moved out of the body. Moreover certain parts 
of the body are mentioned as the points from which the 
soul starts in passing out, viz. in the following passage, 
'Either from the eye or from the skull or from other 
places of the body (the Self passes out) ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, a). 
Other passages mention that the embodied soul goes and 
comes within the body also ; so, for instance, ' He taking 
with him those elements of light descends into the heart ' 
(Bri. Up. IV, 4, 1); ' Having assumed light he again goes to 
his place' (Br?. Up. IV, 3, 11). — Thereby the atomic size/ 
of the soul is established as well. 

21. If it be said that (the soul is) not atomic, on 
account of scriptural statements about what is not 
that (i.e. what is opposed to atomic size); we deny 

1 Going is known to be an activity inherent in the agent, from 
the fact of its producing effects inherent in him, such as his con- 
junction with— or disjunction from — other things. 
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that, on account of the other one (the highest Self) 
being the subject-matter (of those passages). 

Nevertheless, it may be objected, the soul cannot be of 
atomic size, because there are scriptural statements of what 
is not that, i.e. because there are scriptural statements of 
its size being the opposite of atomic size. So that by 
accepting the alternative of atomic size we should place 
ourselves in opposition to scriptural passages such as the 
following, * He is that great unborn Self who consists of 
knowledge, is surrounded by the Pra«as, the ether within 
the heart ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, aa) ; ' Like the ether he is omni- 
present, eternal ; ' ' Truth, knowledge, infinite is Brahman ' 
(Taitt. Up. II. 1). 

This objection, the purvapakshin replies, is not valid 
' on account of the other one forming the subject of dis- 
cussion.' For those statements about a size different (from 
the atomic one) occur under the heading of the highest 
Self which on account of its pre-eminence constitutes ( the 
general object of knowledge in all Vedanta-texts ; and 
moreover the passage, ' It is spotless, beyond the ether ' 
(Br*. Up. IV, 4, ao), specially proves that the highest 
Self constitutes the subject-matter (in the passage quoted 
above from the Br*. Up.). "Thus with regard to the other 
passages also. — But from the expressions, 'consisting of 
knowledge, surrounded by the prawas,' it appears that 
the embodied Self only (not the highest Self) is designated 
as connected with greatness. — That designation, the purva- 
pakshin replies, is founded on an intuition, vouched for by 
scripture, as in the case of Vamadeva l . — As therefore the,' 
statements of a different size refer to the highest Self\ 
(pr&£-«a), they do not militate against the view of the in- 
dividual soul being of atomic size. 

22. And also on account of direct statement, and 
of inference. 

The soul is of atomic size for that reason also that 
scripture contains a direct statement to that effect, ' By 

1 Who ' param&rthadr/sh/va '• identifies himself with everything 
in the universe. (i?tg-veda Sawhita IV, 36. 1 ff.). 
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thought is to be known that atomic Self into which 
breath has entered fivefold' (Mu. Up. Ill, i, 9). That the 
Self spoken of there as atomic is the living Self, i.e. the 
I individual soul, we see from its connexion with breath. — 
Inference also favours the conclusion that the soul is of 
atomic size ; i.e. we infer that from such passages as 'That 
living soul is to be known as part of the hundredth part 
of the point of a hair divided a hundred times ' (Sve. Up, 
V, 9), and, ' That lower one also is seen small even like the 
point of a goad.' — But, an objection may here be raised, 
if the soul is assumed to be of atomic size, and therefore 
to occupy one point of the body only, the fact of sensation 
extending over the whole body would appear contrary to 
reason. And yet it is a matter of experience that men 
bathing in the Ganges or in a pond experience the sen- 
sation of cold over their whole bodies, and again that in 
summer people feel hot all over the body. — To this ob- 
jection the following Sutra replies. 

23. There is no contradiction, as in the case of 
sandal-ointment. 

Just as a drop of sandal-ointment, although in actual 
contact with one spot of the body only, yet produces a 
refreshing sensation extending over the whole body ; so the 
soul, although abiding in one point of the body only, may 
be the cause of a perception extending over the entire body. 
And as the soul is connected with the skin (which is the seat 
of feeling), the assumption that the soul's sensations should 
extend over the whole body is by no means contrary to 
reason. For the connexion of the soul and the skin abides 
in the entire skin, and the skin extends over the whole 
body. 

24. If it be said (that the two cases are not 
parallel), on account of the specialisation of abode 
(present in the case of the sandal-ointment, absent in 
the case of the soul); we deny that, on account of 
the acknowledgment (by scripture, of a special place 
of the soul), viz. within the heart. 
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Here it may be objected that the argumentation relied 
upon in the last Sutra is not admissible, because the two 
cases compared are not parallel. If it were a settled 
matter that the soul dwells in one point of the body, the 
drop of sandal-ointment might be adduced as a parallel 
instance. But, as a matter of fact, we know from per- 
ception that the drop of sandal-ointment is in contact with 
one spot of the body only, just as we know that it refreshes 
the whole body ; while in the case of the soul observation 
tells us only that it is percipient all over the body, but 
not that it abides in one spot. — Should it be said that the 
latter point must be settled by inference, we reply that 
inference is here of no use, because it is not capable of 
removing the doubt whether the perception extending over 
the whole body belongs to a soul which extends over the 
whole body like the skin and the sense of touch inhering 
in it, or to a soul which is all-pervading like ether, or to 
a soul which, like a drop of ointment, is minute and abides 
in one spot only 1 . 

This objection, the purvapakshin replies, is unfounded *on 
account of the acknowledgment of a speciality of abode,' 
an abiding in one spot of the body being admitted in the 
case of the soul no less than in the case of a drop of 
ointment. For we read in the Vedanta-texts that the soul 
abides within the heart; cp. for instance, the information 
given (in Pr. Up. Ill, 6), ' The Self is in the heart ;' (Kh. Up. 
VIII, 3, 3), 'That Self abides in the heart ; ' (Bri. Up. IV, 
3, 7), 'Who is that Self? — He who is within the heart, 
surrounded by the Prawas, the person of light, consisting 
of knowledge.' — As therefore the two cases compared are 
not devoid of parallelism, the argumentation resorted to 
in Sutra 23 is unobjectionable. 

25. Or on account of (its) quality (viz. intelligence), 
as in cases of ordinary experience. 

1 We cannot reason as follows, ' The soul is atomic because it 
produces effects extending (over the whole body), like a drop of 
sandal-ointment ; ' for that reasoning would apply to the sense of 
touch (the skin) also, which we know not to be of atomic size. 
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That the soul although atomic produces effects extend- 
ing over the whole body, is not contrary to reason, on 
account of the pervadingness of intellect which is its 
quality. From ordinary experience we know that luminous 
things, such as lamps or gems, although occupying only 
one spot of a chamber, produce, by means of their light 
which fills the chamber, an effect in every part of the 
chamber. — This Sutra has the purpose of removing the 
doubts of those who might object that sandal-ointment, 
because consisting of parts, may perhaps refresh the entire 
body by the diffusion of imperceptible particles; that, 
however, the soul as a mere atom does not possess any 
parts by means of which it could diffuse itself through the 
whole body. — But how can a quality extend beyond that 
in which it inheres, and abide elsewhere? We certainly 
do not see that the whiteness which is the quality of a 
piece of cloth extends beyond that piece of cloth to other 
places. Nor must you say that the case of the soul is 
analogous to that of the light diffused from a lamp ; for 
that light itself is admitted to be (not a quality but) a sub- 
stance. The flame of a lamp is substantial light with its 
particles crowded close to one another; the light diffused 
from that flame is substantial light whose particles are thin 
and scattered. — The reply to this objection is given in the 
next Sutra. 

26. The extending beyond is as in the case of 
odour. 

Just as odour, although a quality, extends beyond the 
odorous substance — as appears from the fact of our per- 
ceiving odour even without actually grasping flowers which 
are the seat of odour — so the quality of intelligence also 
may extend beyond the soul although the latter be atomic. 
It therefore is an undue stretch of inference to maintain 
that a quality, such as colour and the like, cannot separate 
itself from the substratum in which it inheres, because it 
is a quality ; for we see that odour although a mere 
quality does separate itself from its substratum. — The ob- 
jection that odour also separates itself from its substance 
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only with the substance (i. e. parts of the substance) we do 
not admit, because that would involve the dwindling away 
of the fundamental substance from which the separation of 
parts takes place. But that it does not so dwindle away, 
we conclude from its remaining in its former condition ; 
otherwise it would lose the heaviness and other qualities 
belonging to it in its former state. — Well, but perhaps the 
separation of the particles in which odour resides is not 
noticed on account of their minuteness. Nevertheless the 
fact may be that minute odorous atoms spreading in all 
directions enter the cavity of the nose and there produce 
the sensation of smell. — This we cannot admit, because the 
atoms are suprasensible, and because in some cases, as, for 
instance, from the blossoms of the nagake^ara-tree, a very 
strong odour is perceived \ According to the generally pre- 
vailing idea, moreover, it is not the odorous substance which 
is smelled, but ordinary people rather think that they smell 
the odour only. — The objection that, because we do not 
perceive colour and so on to extend beyond their sub- 
stratum, we have no right to assume that odour does 
so, we cannot admit, because there is no room for that 
conclusion 2 , on account of the (actually existing) per- 
ception (of the smell apart from the odorous substance). 
Logicians .must shape their inferences in such a way as to 
make them agree with ordinary observation, not in any 
other way. For, to quote another instance, the circum- 
stance that one of the qualities, viz. taste, is perceived by 
the tongue, certainly does not entitle us to draw the general 
inference that colour and the other qualities alsq are per- 
ceived by means of the tongue. 

27. And thus (scripture also) declares. 
Scripture also, after having signified the soul's abiding 
in the heart and its atomic size, declares by means of such 

1 Single atoms could 'not produce any sensations; trasarewus, 
i.e. combinations of three atoms even could not produce lively 
sensations. 

1 Viz. that smell cannot exist apart from the odorous substance, 
because it is a quality like colour. 
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passages as' Up to the hairs, up to the tips of the nails' 
(Kau. Up. IV, ao ; Br*. Up. I. 4, 7), that the soul pervades 
the entire body by means of intelligence which is its 
quality. 

28. On account of the separate statement (of soul 
and intelligence). 

From the passage ' Having by knowledge taken possession 
of the body ' which represents the soul and intelligence as 
separate, viz. as respectively the agent and the instrument 
of action, we understand that the soul pervades the body 
only by means of intelligence, its quality. Again the pas- 
sage 'Then (the intelligent person) having through the 
intelligence of the senses absorbed within himself all 
intelligence' (Br*. Up. II, 1, 17) shows intelligence to be 
different from the agent, i.e. the embodied soul, and so 
likewise confirms our view. — The reply to all this is as 
follows. 

29. But it is designated thus (i.e. as atomic), on 
account of its having for its essence the qualities of 
that (i.e. the buddhi); as in the case of the intelli- 
gent Self (i.e. Brahman). 

The word ' but ' is meant to set aside the opinion main- 
tained hitherto. — The soul is not of atomic size, since 
scripture does not declare it to have had an origin. On 
the contrary, as scripture speaks of the highest Brahman 
entering into the elements and teaches that it is their Self, 
the soul is nothing else but the highest Brahman. And if 
the soul is the highest Brahman, it must be of the same 
extent as Brahman. Now scripture states Brahman to be 
all-pervading. Therefore the soul also is all-pervading. — 
On that view all the statements about the all-pervadingness 
of the soul made in Sruti and Smr*'ti are justified, so, for in- 
stance, the passage, ' He is that great unborn Self who consists 
of knowledge, is surrounded by the pr$»as &c.' (Br/. Up. IV, 
4, 23). Nor again could the soul, if it were of atomic size, 
experience sensations extending over the whole body. If 
it be said that that is possible owing to the soul's connexion 
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with the sense of touch (the skin), we deny that assertion. 
For from that it would follow that, when we tread on a 
thorn, the sensation extends over the whole body, since the 
connexion of the thorn and the skin abides in the entire 
skin, and the skin extends over the whole body. While 
as a matter of fact, when treading on a thorn we experience 
a sensation in the sole of the foot only. — Nor again is it 
possible that a quality of an atom should diffuse itself beyond 
the atom. For qualities occupy the same place with the} 
substances of which they are qualities, and a quality not 
abiding in its substance would no longer be a quality. 
Concerning the light emitted from a lamp we have already 
shown that it is, not a quality, but rather a different kind 
of substance. Hence odour also, being avowedly a quality, 
can exist in so far only as it inheres in its substance ; other- 
wise it would cease to be odour. Thus the reverend Dvai- 
payana also says, ' Having perceived odour in water some 
unthinking people ascribe it to the latter ; but know that it 
is in the earth only, and (merely) passes over into air and 
water.' If the intelligence of the soul pervades the whole 
body, the soul cannot be atomic ; for intelligence consti- 
tutes the soul's proper nature, just as heat and light con- 
stitute that of fire. A separation of the two as quality 
and that which is qualified does not exist. Now it has 
already been shown (II, 2, 34) that the soul is not 
of the same size as the body ; the only remaining alternative 
therefore is that it is all-pervading (infinite). But why 
then, our opponent asks, is the soul designated (in some 
scriptural passages) as being of atomic size, &c? — It is 
designated as such ' on account of being of the nature of 
the essence of that (i. e. the buddhi).' — The Self is here said 
to be of the nature of the essence of the mind's (buddhi) 
qualities, because those qualities, such as desire, aversion, 
pleasure, pain and so on, constitute the essence, i.e. the 
principal characteristics of the Self as long as it is impli- 
cated in transmigratory existence. Apart from the quali- 
ties of the mind the mere Self does not exist in the samsara 
state ; for the latter, owing to which the Self appears as an 
agent and enjoyer, is altogether due to the circumstance of 
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the qualities of the buddhi and the other limiting adjuncts 
being wrongly superimposed upon the Self. That the 
non-transmigrating eternally free Self which neither acts nor 
enjoys is declared to be of the same size as the buddhi, is] 
thus due only to its having the qualities of the buddhi fori 
its essence (viz. as long as it is in fictitious connexion with 1 
the buddhi). Moreover we have the scriptural passage, 
' That living soul is to be known as part of the hundredth 
part of the point of a hair, divided a hundred times, and 
yet.it is to be infinite ' («Sve. Up. V, 9), which at first states! 
the soul to be atomic and then teaches it to be infinite.' 
Now this is appropriate only in the case of the atomicity of 
the soul being metaphorical while its infinity is real ; for 
both statements cannot be taken in their primary sense at 
the same time. And the infinity certainly cannot be under- 
stood in a metaphorical sense, since all the Upanishads aim 
at showing that Brahman constitutes the Self of the soul. 
— The other passage also (Sve. Up. V, 8) which treats of 
the measure of the soul, ' The lower one, endowed with the 
quality of mind and the quality of body, is seen small even 
like the point of a goad,' teaches the soul's small size to 
depend on its connexion with the qualities of the buddhi, 
not upon its own Self. The following passage again, ' That 
small (a«u) Self is to be known by thought ' (Mu. Up. Ill* 
1, 9), does not teach that the soul is of atomic size, since the 
subject of the chapter is Brahman in so far as not to be 
fathomed by the eye, &c, but to be apprehended by the 
serene light of knowledge, and since moreover the soul 
cannot be of atomic size in the primary sense of the word. 
Hence the statement about a«utva (smallness, subtlety) has 
to be understood as referring either to the difficulty of 
knowing the soul, or else to its limiting adjuncts. Similarly 
such passages as ' Having by knowledge taken possession 
of the whole body ' (Kau. Up. Ill, 6), which mention a 
difference (between the soul and knowledge), must be under- 
stood to mean that the soul takes possession of the whole 
body through the buddhi, its limiting adjunct ; or el se they 
must be considered as mere modes of expression, as when 
we speak of the body of a stone statue. For we have 
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already shown that the distinction of quality and thing] 
qualified does not exist in the case of the soul — The state-, 
ments as to the soul abiding in the heart are likewise to 
be explained on the ground of the buddhi abiding there. — ' 
That also the soul's passing out and so on depend on! 
the limiting adjuncts, is shown by the passage, 'What 
is it by whose passing out I shall pass out, and by whose 
staying I shall stay ? He sent forth prawa,' &c. (Pr. Up. VI, 
3, 4). For where there is no passing out, no going and 
returning are known ; for what has not left the body cannot 
go and return \ — As thus the soul (as long as involved in 
the samsara) has for its essence the qualities of its limiting 
adjuncts, it is spoken of as minute. The case is analogous 
to that of Brahman (pra^na). Just as in those chapters 
whose topic is the meditation on the qualified Brahman, the 
highest Self is spoken of as possessing relative minuteness 
and so on, because it has the qualities of its limiting adjuncts 
for its essence (cp. ' Smaller than a grain of rice or barley ;' 
' He who consists of mind, whose body is prawa,' &c, Kh. 
Up. HI, 14, a ; 3) ; so it is also with the individual soul — 
Very well, let us then assume that the transmigratory con-* 
dition of the soul is due to the qualities of the buddhi form-) 
ing its essence. From this, however, it will follow that, as 
the conjunction of buddhi and soul — which are different 
entities — must necessarily come to an end, the soul when; 
disjoined from the buddhi will be altogether undefinable and 
thence non-existing or rather non-existing in the sawzsara 
state 8 . — To this objection the next Sutra replies. 

30. The objection (raised above) is not valid, since ' 
(the connexion of the soul with the buddhi) exists as 
long as the soul ; it being thus observed (in scripture). 

We need not fear that the objection formulated above 
can be proved. — Why ? — ' On account of the existence of 
the connexion of the soul with the buddhi, as long as the 

1 So that the distinction insisted on in Sutra 20 is not valid. 
* Katham asattvam svarupena sattvad ity asankhyaha samsaritvam 
veti. An. Gi. 
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soul exists.' That means : as long as this Self is in the 
samsara-state, as long as the samsara-state is not brought 
to an end by means of perfect knowledge, so long the con-\ 
nexion of the soul with the buddhi does not cease. And 
as long as its connexion with the buddhi, its limiting 
adjunct, lasts, so long the individual soul remains indi- 
vidual soul, implicated in transmigratory existence. In 
reality, however, there is no individual soul but in so far 
as it is fictitiously hypostatized by the buddhi, its limiting 
adjunct. For in attempting to determine the object of the 
Vedanta-texts we meet with no other intelligent substance 
but the one omniscient Lord whose nature is eternal .free- 
dom. This appears from innumerable texts, such as the 
following: — 'There is no other seer but he, there is no 
other hearer but he, there is no other perceiver but he, 
there is no other knower but he' (Bri. Up. Ill, 7, atf); 
(' There is nothing that sees, hears, perceives, knows but it ' 
(Br*. Up. Ill, 8, 1 1) ; « Thou art that * {Kk. Up. VI, 8, 7) ; 
•I am Brahman' (Bri. Up. I, 4, 10). — How again is it 
known that the soul is connected with the buddhi as long 
as it exists? — We reply: because that is seen (viz. in 
scripture). For scripture makes the following declaration : 
• He who is within the heart, consisting qf knowledge, sur- 
rounded by the prawas, the person of light, he remaining 
the same wanders along the two worlds as if thinking, as 
if moving' (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 7). Here the term 'consisting 
of knowledge ' means ' consisting of buddhi,' as we infer 
from another passage, viz. ' The Self consisting of know- 
ledge, mind, life, sight, hearing' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 5), where 
knowledge is enumerated among mind and so on 1 . By 
'being made up of buddhi' is meant 'having for one's 
essence the qualities of buddhi.' Similarly a phrase like 
' Devadatta is made up of womanishness,' which may be 
made use of in ordinary language, means that in Devadatta 
feminine attributes such as softness of voice and the like 
prevail. Moreover, the passage, ' He remaining the same 
wanders along the two worlds,' declares that the Self, even 

1 And therefore has to be understood in the sense of buddhi. 
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when going to another world, is not separated from the 
buddhi, &c For if we ask whereby it does remain the 
same, the answer, based on proximity 1 , is 'by means of 
the buddhi* — Further, such modes of expression, * as if 
thinking,' ' as if moving,' lead us to the same conclusion ; 
for they mean that the Self does not think and move on its 
own account, but thinks as it were and moves as it were, 
because the buddhi to which it is joined really moves and 
thinks. — Moreover, the connexion of the Self with the 
buddhi, its limiting adjunct, depends on wrong knowledge, 
and wrong knowledge cannot cease except through perfect 
knowledge ; hence as long as there does not rise the cog- 
nition of Brahman being the universal Self, so long the 
connexion of the soul with the buddhi and its other limit- 
ing adjuncts does not come to an end. Thus scripture 
also says, 'I know that great person of sunlike lustre 
beyond the darkness. A man who knows him passes over 
death ; there is no other path to go' (Sve. Up. Ill, 8). 

But, an objection is raised, in the states of deep sleep 
and retractation (pralaya) no connexion of the Self with 
the buddhi can be acknowledged, since scripture declares 
that ' then he becomes united with the True, he is gone to 
his own ' (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 1), and as then all modifications 
have avowedly passed away. How then can it be said 
that the connexion with the buddhi exists as long as the 
Self? — To this objection the following Sutra replies. 

31. On account of the appropriateness of the 
manifestation of that (connexion) which exists 
(potentially); like virile power. 

As in ordinary life virile power and so on, existing 
potentially only in young children, and being then looked 
upon as non-existing, become manifest at the time of 
puberty — and do not originate at that time from previous 
non-existence, because in that case they might originate in 
eunuchs also — ; so the connexion of the soul with the 

1 Le. on the proximity of terms clearly indicating the buddhi, viz. 
vjg8ana-mayaA prSweshu. 
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buddhi exists potentially merely during deep sleep and 
the period of general retractation, and again becomes 
manifest at the time of waking and the time of creation. — 
This explanation is appropriate, because nothing can be 
assumed to spring up unless from something else ; other- 
wise we should have to suppose that effects spring up 
without causes. That the rising from deep sleep is due to 
the existence of potential avidya, scripture also declares, 
' Having become merged m tne True they know not that 
they are merged in the True. Whatever these creatures 
are here, whether a lion or a wolf/ &c. {Kh. Up. VI, 9, 2 ; 
3). — It is therefore a proved matter that the connexion of 
the soul with the buddhi and the other adjuncts lasts as 
long as the soul (in its sawsara-state). 

32. Otherwise (if no manas existed) there would 
result either constant perception or constant non- 
perception, or else a limitation of either of the two 
(i.e. of the soul or of the senses). 

The internal organ which constitutes the limiting ad- 
junct of the soul is called in different places by different 
names, such as manas (mind), buddhi (intelligence), vignkna. 
(knowledge), £itta (thought). This difference of nomen- 
clature is sometimes made dependent on the difference of 
the modifications of the internal organ which is called 
manas when it is in the state of doubt, &c, buddhi when it 
is in the state of determination and the like. — Now we must 
necessarily acknowledge the existence of such an internal 
organ ; because otherwise there would result either per- 
petual perception or perpetual non-perception. There 
would result perpetual perception whenever there is a con- 
junction of the soul, the senses and the objects of sense — the 
three together constituting the instruments of perception ; 
or else, if on the conjunction of the three causes the effect 
did not follow, there would take place perpetual non- 
perception. But neither of these two alternatives is actually 
observed. — Or else we should have to assume that there 
are obstacles in the way of the energy either of the Self or 
the sense-organs. But the former is not possible, as the. 
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Self is not capable of any modification ; nor the latter, as 
we cannot assume that the energy of the sense-organ which 
is non-obstructed in the preceding and the following mo- 
ment should, without any cause, be obstructed (in the 
intervening moment). Hence we have to acknowledge > 
the existence of an internal organ through whose attention! 
and non-attention perception and non-perception take! 
place. Thus scripture declares, ' My mind was elsewhere, 
I did not see ; my mind was elsewhere, I did not hear ; for 
a man sees with his mind and hears with his mind ' (Br*. 
Up. I, 5, 3). Scripture moreover shows that desire and 
similar states are modifications of the mind, ' Desire, repre- 
sentation, doubt, faith, want of faith, memory, forgetfulness, 
shame, reflection, fear, all this is mind.' The explanation 
given in Sutra 29 is therefore an appropriate one. 

33. (The soul is) an agent, on account of scripture 
having a purport (thereby). 

In connexion with the doctrine that the soul possesses / 
for its essence the qualities of the buddhi, another attributej 
of the soul is set forth. — The individual soul is an agent, 
because thus scripture has a purport. For only on that 
assumption scriptural injunctions (such as ' He is to sacrifice,' 
' He is to make an oblation into the fire,' ' He is to give,' 
&c.) acquire a purport ; otherwise they would be purport- 
less. For they all teach special acts to be done by agents ; 
which would not be possible if the soul did not possess the 
quality of being an agent. — On that supposition a meaning 
belongs to the following passage also, ' For it is he who 
sees, hears, perceives, conceives, acts, he the person whose 
Self is knowledge ' (Pr. Up. IV, 9). 

34. And on account of (the text) teaching its 
wandering about 

The quality of being an agent has to be attributed to the 

soul for that reason also, that, in a chapter treating of the 

soul, the text declares it to wander about in the state of 

sleep, ' The immortal one goes wherever he likes ' (Br*. Up. 

[38] F. 
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IV, 3, 12); and again, ' He moves about, according to his 
pleasure, within his own body' (Br/. Up. II, 1, 18). 

35. On account of its taking. 

The quality of being an agent has to be attributed to the 
soul for that reason also that in the same chapter treating 
of the soul the text speaks of the soul taking its instru- 
ments, ' Having taken, through the intelligence of the 
senses, intelligence,' and ' having taken the senses ' (Br/. Up. 
II,i,i8; 17). 

36. (The soul is an agent) also because it is 
designated as such with regard to actions ; if it were 
not such, there would be a change of designation. 

The quality of being an agent belongs to the soul for 
that reason also that the sacred texts speak of its agency 
in sacred and secular actions, ' Understanding performs 
the sacrifice, it performs all acts ' (Taitt. Up. II, 5). — But, 
an objection may here be raised, we have seen that the 
word ' understanding ' applies to the buddhi ; how then 
can it indicate the circumstance of the soul being an agent? 
— The soul only, we reply, is designated there, not the 
buddhi. If the soul were not meant to be designated, 
there would be a change in the designation, i. e. the passage 
would run, ' through understanding it performs,' &c. For 
we see that in another passage where the buddhi is meant 
the word ' understanding ' is exhibited in the instrumental 
form, ' Having through the understanding (intelligence) of 
these senses taken all understanding' (Br;. Up. II, 1, 17). 
In the passage under discussion, on the other hand, the 
word ' understanding ' is given in the case characteristic of 
the agent (viz. the nominative), and therefore indicates the 
Self which is distinct from the buddhi. Hence your ob- 
jection is not valid. — Another objection is raised. If the 
soul in so far as distinct from the buddhi were the agent, 
it would, because it is independent, bring about exclusively 
what is pleasant and useful to itself, not the opposite. We, 
however, observe that it does bring about the opposite 
also. But such an unrestricted proceeding does not become 
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the independent Self. — To this objection the following 
Sutra replies. 

37. The absence of restriction is as in the case of 
perception. 

Just as this Self, although free with regard to perception, 
yet perceives unrestrictedly what is unpleasant as well as 
what is pleasant, so we assume that it also brings about 
what is unpleasant as well as what is pleasant. — The 
objection that in the act of perception also the soul is hot 
free because it depends on the employment of the causes 
of perception (i. e. the sense-organs), we invalidate by the 
remark that the use of the causes of perception is merely 
to present the objects of perception, that however in the 
act of perception the soul because endowed with intelli- 
gence does not depend on anything else 1 . — Moreover in 
actions also the soul is not absolutely free, as it depends 
on differences of place, time, and efficient causes. But an 
agent does not cease to be so because he requires assistance. 
A cook remains the agent in the action of cooking although 
he requires fuel, water, and so on. The presence of a 
plurality of co-operating factors is therefore not opposed 
to the activity of the soul unrestrictedly extending to 
actions productive of pleasant as well as unpleasant 
results. 

38. On account of the reversal of power. 

The soul distinct from * understanding ' has to be viewed 
as an agent for the following reason also. If the buddhi 
which is denoted by the term 'understanding' were the 
agent, there would take place a reversal of power, L e. the 
instrumental power which appertains to the buddhi would 
have to be set aside, and to be replaced by the power of an 
agent. But if the buddhi has the power of an agent, it 
must be admitted that it is also the object of self-conscious- 



1 A r akshurSdfnS« vishayopanayakatvat tadupalabdhau £atmanaj 
tetanatvena svatantryad udaharanasiddhir ity aha neti. An. Gi. 
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ness (ahampratyaya) 1 , since we see that everywhere activity 
is preceded by self-consciousness,' /go, /come, /eat, /drink,' 
&c. But if the buddhi is endowed with the power of an 
agent and effects all things, we have to assume for it 
another instrument by means of which it effects everything. 
For we see that agents although themselves capable of 
acting yet become really active only through making use 
of instruments. — Hence the whole dispute is about a name 
only, and there is no real difference, since in either case that 
which is different from the instrument of action is admitted 
to be the agent. 

39. And on account of the impossibility of medi- 
tation (samadhi). 

Moreover the meditation taught in the Vedanta-texts, 
whose aim is the realisation of the Self as represented by 
the Upanishads, is possible only if the Self is the agent *. 
Compare the following passages, ' Verily, the Self is to be 
seen, to be heard, to be perceived, to be marked ' (Br*. Up. 
II, 4, 5) ; ' The Self we must seek out, we must try to 
understand' (Kk. Up. VIII, 7, 1); 'Meditate on the Self 
as Om' (Mu. Up. II, 2, 6). — Therefrom also it follows that 
the Self is an agent. 

40. And as the carpenter, in double fashion. 

That the embodied Self is an agent, has been proved by 
the reasons set forth in Sutra 33, &c. We now have to 
consider whether this agency depends on the fundamental 
nature of the Self, or is due to its limiting adjuncts. — If here 
it be maintained that for the same reasons which were 
employed to prove the Self's being an agent its agency 
must be held to be natural, there being no reasons to the 
contrary, we reply as follows. 

1 And that would virtually identify the buddhi wiih the givz, the 
individual soul. 

* The Self which enjoys the fruit of final release must be the 
agent in the meditation which is instrumental in bringing about 
final release. 
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The Self's being an agent cannot be founded on its real 
nature, because (if it were so) the impossibility of final 
release would follow. For if being an agent belongs to 
the soul's nature, it can never free itself from it — no more 
than fire can divest itself of heat, — and as long as man has 
not freed himself from activity he cannot obtain his highest 
end, since activity is essentially painful. — But, an objection 
will be raised, the end of man may be obtained, even as long 
as the potentiality of activity remains, viz. by man avoiding 
the effects of activity, and this he may accomplish by avoid- 
ing its occasions, just as fire, for instance, although endowed 
with the potentiality of burning, does, if fuel is withheld 
from it, not produce its natural effect, i. e. burning. — This 
objection we invalidate by the remark that the occasions, 
because connected (with the soul) by means of the peculiar 
connexion called ' potentiality ' (power), cannot be avoided 
absolutely 1 . — Nor can it be said that release will be 
obtained through the means effecting it being employed, 
because whatever depends on means to be employed is 
non-eternal. Scripture moreover declares that release 
results from the instruction about the eternally pure, intel- 
ligent, free Self. Now instruction of this nature would not 
be possible, if the agentship of the Self formed part of its 
nature. The agentship of the Self is therefore due to the 
attributes of its adjuncts being ascribed to it, and does not 
form part of its nature. Hence scripture says of the Self, ' As 
if thinking, as if moving ' (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 7), and ' He (the 
Self) when in union with the body, the senses, and the 
mind, is called the enjoyer by wise people* (Ka. Up. I, 
3, 4) ; which passages show that the Self passes into the 
special condition of being an enjoyer, &c, only through its 



1 Kartrrtvasya dharmadini nimittani teshaw £#ananivartyatve 
muktav api sambhavat kartrrtvaw syat gti&nena. tannivnttau tesham 
a££anakaryatvat kritam kartrztvam api tatha sy&t, saktcs in jakta- 
jakyasapekshataya sanimittakriyalakshanaxakyipekshakatvad anir- 
mokshas tasman nimittapariharasya duranushManatvan na xaktivade 
muktir iti. An. Gi. 

•Sakt&fakyirraya sakliA svasattay&vaxyam rakyam akshipati. Bha. 
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connexion with the limiting adjuncts. For to the discern- 
ing there is no Self called the living Self and being either 
agent or enjoyer, apart from the highest Self ; according to 
the scriptural passage ' There is no other seer but he,' &c. 
(Br*. Up. III. 7, 23). Nor must we suppose that, if there 
were no intelligent individual Soul, different from the 
highest Self and distinct from the aggregate consisting of 
buddhi, &c, it would follow that the highest Self is involved 
in the sawsara-state as agent and enjoyer. For the condi- 
tions of being agent and enjoyer are presented by Nescience 
merely. Scripture also, after having declared (in the passage, 
' For where there is duality, as it were, there one sees the 
other,' &c, Br*. Up. IV, 5, 15) that the conditions of being 
an agent and an enj oyer belong to the state of Nescience only, 
excludes them from the state of knowledge, ' But where the 
Self only is all this, how should he see another?' And again, 
after having declared that the Self, in the states of waking 
and of dreaming, suffers weariness owing to the contact with 
its limiting adjuncts, like a falcon flying about in the air, 
scripture teaches that that fatigue ceases in deep sleep when 
the soul is embraced by the intelligent (highest) Self. ' This 
indeed is his true form in which his wishes are fulfilled, in 
which the Self only is his wish, in which no wish is left, — 
free from any sorrow ' — up to ' This is his highest goal, this 
is his highest success, this is his highest world, this is his 
highest bliss' (Bri. Up. IV, 3, ai-32). — This the teacher 
intimates in the Sutra, ' and as the carpenter in both ways.' 
' And ' is here used in the sense of ' but.' It is not to be 
supposed that the agentship of the Self belongs to its true 
nature, as heat belongs to the nature of Are. But just as in 
ordinary life a carpenter as long as working with his axe and 
other tools undergoes pain, while on the other hand he enjoys 
ease and leisure after having finished his work, laid his tools 
aside and returned to his home ; so the Self also, as long as 
it is joined with duality presented by Nescience and is an 
agent in the states of waking and dreaming, undergoes pain ; 
but as soon as, for the purpose of shaking off its weariness, 
it enters into its own highest Self, it frees itself from the 
complex of effects and instruments, and enjoys full ease in 
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the state of deep sleep. And in the state of final release 
also, the Self, having dispelled the darkness of ignorance 
by the light of knowledge, and having reached the state 
of absolute isolation and rest, enjoys full ease. — The case 
of the carpenter must be considered as being parallel to 
the following extent. The carpenter is, in certain kinds 
of work, such as cutting wood, &c, an agent with regard to 
certain definite tools, such as the axe and so on, but a non- 
agent with his mere body ; so this Self also is an agent in 
all its functions with regard to its instruments, such as the 
mind, &c, but is a non-agent by its own Self. On the 
other hand, the Self has no parts corresponding to the 
hands and other limbs of the carpenter, by means of which 
it could take up or put aside its instruments, as the car- 
penter takes up and puts aside his tools. 

In reply to the reasons brought forward in favour of the 
soul's agentship being natural, as, for instance, the reason 
based on scripture having a purport, we remark that the 
scriptural injunctions in prescribing certain acts presuppose 
an agentship established somehow, but do not themselves 
aim at establishing the (direct) agentship of the Self. Now 
we have shown that the agentship of the Self does not consti- 
tute part of its real nature because scripture teaches that its 
true Self is Brahman ; we therefore conclude that the 
Vedic injunctions are operative with reference to that agent- 
ship of the soul which is due to Nescience. Such scrip- 
tural passages also as ' The agent, the person whose Self is 
understanding ' (Pr. Up. IV, 9), must be assumed, because 
being of the nature of anuvadas l , to refer to an agentship 
already established elsewhere, and being the product of 
Nescience. 

The preceding remarks refute also the reasons founded 
on ' the wandering about ' and the ' taking ' (Sutras 34, 35), as 
the statements about them also are mere anuvadas. — But, 
an objection may be raised, the passage which teaches that 
the soul while its instruments are asleep, 'moves about, 

1 I.e. being only incidental remarks about matters established or 
taught elsewhere. 
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according to its pleasure, within its own body* (Br*. Up. II. 
i, 1 8), clearly implies that the pure Self is an agent. And 
in the passage relative to the taking (' (the purusha) having 
through the intelligence of the senses absorbed all intel- 
ligence'), the fact of the instruments appearing in the 
objective and instrumental cases likewise intimates that 
the pure Self is the agent — To this we reply that even in 
the state of dream the instruments of the Self are not 
altogether at rest ; for scripture states that even then it is 
connected with the buddhi, 'Having become a dream, 
together with buddhi it passes beyond this world.' Smrrti 
also says, 'When, the senses being at rest, the mind not 
being at rest is occupied with the objects, that state know 
to be a dream.' And scripture says that desire, &c, are 
modifications of the mind (cp. Br*. Up. 1, 5, 3). Now these 
are observed in dreams ; therefore the Self wanders about 
in dreams together with the mind only. That wandering 
about moreover is founded on the mental impressions 
(vasana) only, is not real. Thus scripture also in describ- 
ing our doings in dreams qualifies them by an 'as it were:' 
' As it were rejoicing together with women, or laughing as 
it were, or seeing terrible sights' (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 13). 
Ordinary people also describe their dreams in the same 
manner, 'I ascended as it were the summit of a moun- 
tain,' 'I saw a tree as it were.' — And although it is true 
that, in the statement about the taking, the instruments are 
exhibited in the objective and instrumental cases, still the 
agentship of the Self must be considered as connected 
with those instruments, since we have shown that the pure 
Self cannot be an agent. 

In ordinary language also we meet with similar variations 
of expression ; the two sentences, for instance, ' the warriors 
fight ' and ' the king fights by means of his warriors,' really 
have the same meaning. Moreover, the statement about 
the taking means to express only the cessation of activity 
on the part of the instruments, not the independent activity 
of any one. — The passage referred to above, ' understanding 
performs the sacrifice,' establishes the agentship of the 
buddhi merely, as the word 'understanding' is known to 
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have that sense, and as the mind is mentioned close by, 
and as in the passage, ' Faith is its head,' &c, faith and so 
on are declared to be the members of the Self which con- 
sists of understanding, and as faith, &c, are known to be 
attributes of the buddhi. Another reason is furnished by 
the complementary sentence, 'AH gods worship under- 
standing as the oldest, as Brahman' (Taitt. Up. II, 5), for 
buddhi is known to be the oldest, i. e. the first produced 1 . 
Another scriptural passage also avers that that sacrifice is 
accomplished by means of speech and buddhi, 'The 
sacrifice is what results from speech and mind.' Nor can 
it rightly be maintained (cp. Sutra 38) that to view the 
instruments as agents would lead to an exchange of power 
on the part of the buddhi ; for all instruments must neces- 
sarily be considered as agents in regard of their special 
functions*. But with reference to perception (upalabdhi) 
those instruments are (not agents, but) mere instruments, 
and perception belongs to the Self. Nor can agentship 
be ascribed to the Self on account of perception, since 
permanent perception constitutes its nature (and hence can- 
not be viewed as a mere transitory activity). Nor can the 
agentship which has self-consciousness for its antecedent 
belong to the perceiving principle (upalabdhr*) ; for self- 
consciousness itself is an object of perception (on the part 
of the upalabdhrt, i. e. the pure, isolated, intelligent Self). 
And on this doctrine there is no occasion for assuming a 
further instrument, as we maintain the buddhi itself to be 
the instrument. 

The objection founded on the impossibility of meditation 
(Sutra 39) is already refuted by the fact, pointed out above, 
of scripture having a purport, meditation being enjoined by 
scripture with reference to such agentship as is already 
established by other passages. — The result of all this is 

' According to the jruti : mahad yaksham prathamaga/a veda yo 
ha vai gytshthzm k& sxtshlh&m £a veda. 

1 Wood, for instance, is an ' agent ' in regard of the function of 
burning, while it is a mere instrument with reference to the 
action of cooking. 
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that the agentship of the Self is due to its limiting adjuncts 
only. 

41. But from the highest (Lord there result 
sawsara and moksha), because scripture teaches 
that. 

We now enter on the discussion whether the agentship, 
characterising the individual soul in the state of Nescience 
and founded on its limiting adjuncts, is independent of the 
Lord or dependent on him. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the soul as far as it 
is an agent does not depend on the Lord, because the 
assumption of such a dependence would serve no purpose. 
For as the individual soul has motives in its own im- 
perfections, such as passion, aversion, and so on, and is 
furnished with the whole apparatus of the other con- 
stituents of action 1 , it is able to occupy on its own account 
the position of an agent ; and what then should the Lord 
do for it? Nor does ordinary experience show that in 
addition to the oxen which are required for such actions 
as ploughing and the like the Lord also is to be depended 
upon. Moreover (if all activity depended on the Lord) it 
would follow that the Lord is cruel because imposing on 
his creatures activity which is essentially painful, and at 
the same time unjust because allotting to their activities 
unequal results. — But it has already been shown (II, 1, 
34) that the Lord cannot be taxed with cruelty and in- 
justice, on account of his dependence. — True, that has 
been shown, but only on the condition of the dependence 
on the Lord being possible. Now such dependence is 
possible only if there exist religious merit and demerit on 
the part of the creatures, and these again exist if the 
soul is an agent ; if then the agentship of the soul 
again depends on the Lord, whereupon will the Lord's 
dependence depend ? And (if we should assume the Lord 
to determine the souls without reference to their merits and 
demerits) it would follow that the souls have to undergo 

1 I.e. the constituents of action such as instrument, object, &c, 
exclusive of the agent. 
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consequences not due to their actions. — Hence the soul's 
activity is independent. 

Setting aside this prima facie view by means of the word 
'but,' the Sutrakara asserts 'from the highest.' For the 
soul which in the state of Nescience is blinded by the 
darkness of ignorance and hence unable to distinguish 
itself from the complex of effects and instruments, the 
sawsara-state in which it appears as agent and enjoyer is 
brought about through the permission of the Lord who 
is the highest Self, the superintendent of all actions, the 
witness residing in all beings, the cause of all intelligence ; 
and we must therefore assume that final release also is 
effected through knowledge caused by the grace of the 
Lord. 

Why so ? — ' Because scripture teaches that.' For al- 
though the soul has its own imperfections, such as passion 
and so on, for motives, and is furnished with the whole 
apparatus of action, and although ordinary experience does 
not show that the Lord is a cause in occupations such as 
ploughing and the like, yet we ascertain . from scripture 
that the Lord is a causal agent in all activity. For scrip- 
ture says, ' He makes him whom he wishes to lead up 
from these worlds do a good deed ; and the same makes 
him whom he wishes to lead down from these worlds, do 
a bad deed' (Kau. Up. Ill, 8); and again, 'He who 
dwelling within the Self pulls the Self within ' (6at. Br. 
XIV, 6, 7 , 30). 

But if causal agency thus belongs to the Lord, it follows 
that he must be cruel and unjust, and that the soul has 
to undergo consequences of what it has not done. — This 
objection the following Sutra refutes. 

42. But with a view to the efforts made (by the 
soul) (the Lord makes it act), on account of the 
(otherwise resulting) purportlessness of the injunc- 
tions and prohibitions, &c. 

The word 'but' removes the objections started. — The 
Lord makes the soul act, having regard to the efforts made 
by it, whether meritorious or non-meritorious. Hence 
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there is no room for the objections raised. Having regard 
to the inequality of the virtuous and vicious actions of the 
souls, the Lord, acting as a mere occasional cause, allots 
to them corresponding unequal results. An analogous case 
is furnished by rain. As rain constitutes the common 
occasional cause for shrubs, bushes, corn, and so on, which 
belong to different species and spring each from its par- 
ticular seed — for the inequality of their sap, flowers, fruits, 
and leaves results neither when rain is absent nor when 
the special seeds are absent — ; so we also must assume 
that the Lord arranges favourable or unfavourable circum- 
stances for the souls with a view to their former efforts. — 
But if the activity of the soul is dependent on something 
else, this having regard (on the part of the Lord) to 
former effort is inappropriate. — By no means, we reply; 
for although the activity of the soul is not independent, 
yet the soul does act. The Lord indeed causes it to act, 
but it acts itself. Moreover, the Lord in causing it to act 
now has regard to its former efforts, and he caused it to 
act in a former existence, having regard to its efforts 
previous to that existence ; a regressus against which, con- 
sidering the eternity of the sawsara, no objections can be 
raised. — But how is it known that the Lord has regard 
to the efforts made (in former existences)? — The Sutra 
replies: from the purportlessness, &c, of injunctions and 
prohibitions. For thus (i. e. if the Lord has regard to 
former actions) injunctions such as ' he who is desirous of 
the heavenly world is to sacrifice,' and prohibitions such as 
' a Brahmana must not be killed,' are not devoid of purport. 
On the other alternative they would be without purport, 
and the Lord would in fact be enjoined in the place of 
injunctions and prohibitions 1 , since the soul would be 
absolutely dependent. And then the Lord might requite 
with good those who act according to the injunctions, and 
with evil men doing what is forbidden; which would 

1 Irvara eva vidhinishedhayoA sthane niyujyeta yad vidhinishedha- 
yoh phalam tad favarewa tatpratipaditadharmadharmanirapekshewa 
kn'tam iti. Bhl 
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subvert the authoritativeness of the Veda. Moreover, if 
the Lord were absolutely without any regard, it would 
follow that also the ordinary efforts of men are without 
any purport; and so likewise the special conditions of 
place, time, and cause. And also the difficulty mentioned 
above 1 would present itself.— All these latter difficulties the 
Sutrakara comprises in his ' &c.' 

43. (The soul is) a part of the Lord, on account of 
the declarations of difference, and (because) in a 
different way also some record that (Brahman) is of 
the nature of slaves, fishers, and so on. 

We have shown that the individual soul and the Lord 
stand to each other in the relation of what is being acted 
upon and what is acting upon. This relation is observed in 
ordinary life to exist only between things connected, such 
as a master and a servant, or a fire and its sparks. Now 
as the soul and the Lord also are acknowledged to stand 
in the relation of what is acted upon and what is acting, 
a doubt arises whether their connexion is analogous to 
that of a master and a servant, or to that of a fire and 
its sparks. 

The purvapakshin maintains that either the matter is 
to be considered as undetermined, or that the connexion 
is like that of master and servant, because that connexion 
only is well known to be the relation of ruler (Lord) and 
subject ruled. 

To this the Sutra replies that the soul must be con- 
sidered a part of the Lord, just as a spark is a part of 
the fire. By 'part' we mean 'a part as it were,' since a 
being not composed of parts cannot have parts in the 
literal sense. — Why, then, do we not view the Lord, who 
is not composed of parts, as identical with the soul ? — ' On 
account of the declarations of difference.' For such scrip- 
tural passages as * That (self) it is which we must search 
out, that it is which we must try to understand ' (Kh. Up. 

1 I.e. the objectionable assumption that men have to undergo 
consequences not resulting from their own former actions. 
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VIII, 7) ; 'He who knows him becomes a muni ' (Br*. Up. 
IV, 4, 22) ; ' He who dwelling within the Self pulls the 
Self within ' (Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 23) ; which all of them refer 
to a difference (between the highest and the individual 
Self) would be inappropriate, if there were no difference. — 
But, it may be said, these statements of difference would 
agree better with a relation similar to that of master 
and servant. — Hence the sutrakara adds, 'and otherwise 
also.' That the soul is a part (of the Lord) we learn not 
only from the passages declaring their difference, but there 
are other statements also which teach their non-difference. 
The members of a certain .rakha of the Atharva-veda 
record in a Brahma-sukta that 'Brahman are the fisher- 
men, Brahman the slaves, Brahman these gamblers,' &c. 
Here low creatures such as fishermen, and slaves de- 
pending on their masters, and gamblers are called Brah- 
man ; whence it appears that all individual souls which 
have entered into aggregates of effects and instruments 
(i.e. bodies) depending on name and form are Brah- 
man. The same view is set forth in other passages such 
as ' Thou art woman, thou art man ; thou art youth, thou 
art maiden ; thou as an old man totterest along on thy 
staff, thou art bora with thy face turned everywhere' 
(5Ve. Up. IV, 3), and ' The wise one who, having produced 
all forms and made all names, sits calling (the things by 
their names)' (Taitt. Ar. Ill, 1 2, 7). Passages such as ' There 
is no other seer but he ' and other similar ones establish 
the same truth. — Non-differenced intelligence belongs to 
the soul and the Lord alike, as heat belongs to the sparks 
as well as the fire. — From these two views of difference 
and non-difference there results the comprehensive view 
of the soul being a part of the Lord. — The following Sutra 
supplies a further reason. 

44. And on account of the mantra, 

A mantra also intimates the same view. ' Such is the 
greatness of it ; greater than it is the Person. One foot 
of it are all beings, three feet of it are the Immortal in 
heaven* (Kk. Up. Ill, 12, 6). Here the word 'beings' 
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denotes all moving and non-moving things, among which 
the souls occupy the first place ; in accordance with the 
use of the word in the following passage, ' Not giving pain to 
any being (bhuta) except at the tirthas' {Kk. Up. VIII, 
15). Herefrom also we conclude that the individual soul 
is a part of the Lord. — And again from the following 
reason. 

45. Moreover it is so stated in Smn'ti. 

In the l-rvaragftas (Bhagavad-gita) also it is said that the 
soul is a part of the Lord, ' an eternal part of me becomes 
the individual soul in the world of life ' (Bha. Gi. XV, 7). 
With regard to the assertion made above, viz. that in ordi- 
nary life the relation of ruler and ruled is known to hold 
good in the case of master and servant &c. only, we remark 
that, although that may be the case in ordinary life, we 
ascertain from scripture that the relation of part and whole 
and that of ruler and ruled may go together. Nor is there 
anything contradictory in assuming that the Lord who is 
provided with superexcellent limiting adjuncts rules the 
souls which are connected with inferior adjuncts only. 

Here the purvapakshin raises another objection. If we 
admit that the souls are parts of the Lord, it follows that 
the Lord also, whose part the soul is, will be afflicted by the 
pain caused to the soul by its experience of the sawsara- 
state ; as we see in ordinary life that the entire Devadatta 
suffers from the pain affecting his hand or foot or some 
other limb. Herefrom it would follow that they who obtain 
Brahman obtain a greater pain * ; so that the former sa#z- 
sara-condition would be preferable, and complete knowledge 
be devoid of purpose. — To this the following Sutra replies. 

46. (As the soul is affected by pleasure and pain) 
not so the highest (Lord) ; as in the case of light and 
so on. 

We maintain that the highest Lord does not feel the pain 
of the sa/«sara-state in the same way as the soul does. The 
soul being engrossed by Nescience identifies itself as it were 

1 Viz. by participating in all pain. 
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with the body and so on, and imagines itself to be affected 
by the experience of pain which is due to Nescience, ' I am 
afflicted by the pain due to the body ; ' the highest Lord, on 
the other hand, neither identifies himself with a body, nor 
imagines himself to be afflicted by pain. The pain of the 
individual soul also is not real, but imaginary only, caused 
by the error consisting in the non-discrimination of (the 
Self from) the body.senses, and other limiting adjuncts which 
are due to name and form, the effects of Nescience. And as 
a person feels the pain of a burn or cut which affects his 
body by erroneously identifying himself with the latter, so 
he feels also the pain affecting others, such as sons or friends, 
by erroneously identifying himself with them, entering as it 
were into them through love, and imagining ' I am the son, 
I am the friend.' Wherefrom we infer with certainty that 
the feeling of pain is due merely to the error of false imagi- 
nation. At the same conclusion we arrive on the ground of 
negative instances. Let us consider the case of many men, 
each of whom possesses sons, friends, &c, sitting together, 
some of them erroneously imagining that they are connected 
with their sons, friends, &c, while others do not. If then 
somebody calls out ' the son has died,' ' the friend has died,' 
grief is produced in the minds of those who are under the 
imagination of Being connected with sons and friends, but 
not in the minds of religious mendicants who have freed 
themselves from that imagination. From this it appears 
that perfect knowledge is of use even to an ordinary man ; 
of how much greater use then will it be to him (i.e. the 
Lord) whose nature is eternal pure intelligence, who sees 
nothing beside the Self for which there are no objects. 
Hence it follows that perfect knowledge is not purposeless. 
— To illustrate this view the Sutra introduces a comparison 
' like light,' &c Just as the light of the sun or the moon 
which pervades the entire space becomes straight or bent 
as it were when the limiting adjuncts with which it is in 
contact,such as a finger, for instance, are straight or bent, but 
does not really become so; and just as the ether, although 
imagined to move as it were when jars are being moved, 
does not really move; and as the sun does not tremble, 
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although its image trembles when you shake the cup filled 
with water in which the sun's light is reflected ; thus the 
Lord also is not affected by pain, although pain be felt 
by that part of him which is called the individual soul, 
is presented by Nescience, and limited by the buddhi and 
other adjuncts. That also the soul's undergoing pain is 
due to Nescience only, we have already explained. Accord- 
ingly the Vedanta-texts teach that, when the soul's individual 
state, due to Nescience, is sublated, it becomes Brahman, 
' Thou art that &c* — Thus there is no occasion to conclude 
that the highest Self is affected by the pain of the individual 
soul. 

47. And the Smrztis state (that). 

Vyasa and others state in their smrrtis that the highest 
Self is not afflicted by the pain of the individual soul, 'That 
highest Self is said to be eternal, devoid of qualities, nor is 
it stained by the fruits of actions any more than a lotus 
leaf by water. But that other Self whose essence is action 
is connected with bondage and release ; again and again 
it is joined with the seventeenfold aggregate 1 .' — On the 
ground of the particle 'and' (in the Stitra) we have to supply 
' and scripture also records that' So, for instance, ' One of 
them eats the sweet fruit, the other looks on without eating ' 
(Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 1), and 'The one Self within all things is 
never contaminated by the misery of the world, being him- 
self without ' (Ka. Up. II, 5, 11). 

Here the purvapakshin raises a new objection. — If there 
is only one internal Self of all beings, what room is there 
for permissions and prohibitions, worldly as well as Vedic ? 
You must not reject this objection on the ground of your 
having proved that the individual soul is a part of the Lord, 
and that thus injunctions and prohibitions may, without any 
mutual interference, apply to the soul which is different from 
the Lord. For there are other scriptural passages which teach 
that the soul is not different from the Lord, and therefore 
not a part of him, as, for instance, the following ones : 

1 I. e. the subde body consisting of the ten sense-organs, the five 
prawas, manas, and buddhi. 

[38] F 
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' Having sent forth that he entered into it ' (Taitt. Up. 11,6) ; 
' There is no other seer but he ' (Br*. Up. Ill, 7, 23) ; ' From 
death to death goes he who perceives therein any diversity ' 
(Br i. Up. IV, 4, 19) ; « Thou art that ' (Kk. Up. VI, 8, 7) ; 
' I am Brahman ' (Br/. Up. I, 4, 10). Should you say that 
just from this concurrence of intimations of difference on the 
one hand and non-difference on the other hand it follows 
that the soul is a part of the Lord, we reply that such might 
be the case if the intention of the texts were to teach differ- 
ence as well as non-difference. But the fact is that the texts 
aim solely at teaching non-difference, because through the 
knowledge of Brahman being the universal Self the highest 
end of man is obtained. About difference on the other 
hand mere occasional statements (anuvada) are made as 
about something already established naturally (i.e. apart 
from scripture). Moreover, we have already maintained 
that Brahman as not composed of parts can have no parts. 
Hence it follows that the one highest Self which is within 
all beings appears as individual soul, and it therefore remains 
to show how injunctions and prohibitions are possible. 

48. (The possibility of) injunctions and prohibi- 
tions (results) from the connexion (of the Self) with 
bodies ; as in the case of light and so on. 

Passages such as ' He is to approach his wife at the 
proper time,' and ' he is not to approach the wife of his 
guru,' are examples of permissions (or injunctions) and 
prohibitions ; or again passages such as ' He is to kill the 
animal devoted to Agnishomau,' and ' He is not to hurt any 
being.' Corresponding examples from ordinary life are : 
' A friend is to be served,' and ' Enemies are to be shunned.' 
Permissions and prohibitions of this kind are possible, be- 
cause the Self although one only is connected with various 
bodies. — Of what kind then is that connexion ? — It consists 
in the origination in the Self of the erroneous notion that 
the Self is the aggregate consisting of the body and so on. 
This erroneous notion is seen to prevail in all living beings, 
and finds its expression in thoughts such as the following : 
; / go,' ' / come,' ' / am blind,' ' / am not blind,' '/ am con- 
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fused,' ' / am not confused.' That erroneous notion cannot 
be removed by anything but perfect knowledge, and before 
the latter supervenes, it remains spread among all living 
beings. And thus, although the Self must be admitted to 
be one only, injunctions and prohibitions are possible owing 
to the difference effected by its connexion with bodies and 
other limiting adjuncts, the products of Nescience. — It then 
follows that for him who has obtained perfect knowledge, 
injunctions and prohibitions are purportless. — No, we reply, 
(they are not purportless for him, but they do not refer to 
him), since to him who has obtained the highest aim no 
obligation can apply. For obligations are imposed with 
reference to things to be avoided or desired ; how then 
should he, who sees nothing, either to be wished or avoided, 
beyond the universal Self, stand under any obligation? 
The Self certainly cannot be enjoined on the Self. — Should 
it be said that injunctions and prohibitions apply to all 
those who discern that the soul is something different from 
the body (and therefore also to him who possesses perfect 
knowledge), we reply that (such an assertion is too wide, 
since) obligation depends on a man's imagining his Self to 
be (actually) connected with the body. It is true that 
obligation exists for him only who views the soul as some- 
thing different from the body ; but fundamentally all obli- 
gation is an erroneous imagination existing in the case of 
him only who does not see that his Self is no more con- 
nected with a body than the ether is with jars and the 
like. For him, on the other hand, who does not see that 
connexion no obligation exists, much less, therefore, for him 
who discerns the unity of the Self. — Nor does it result from 
the absence of obligation, that he who has arrived at perfect 
knowledge can act as he likes ; for in all cases it is only the 
wrong imagination (as to the Self's connexion with a body) 
that impels to action, and that imagination is absent in the 
case of him who has reached perfect knowledge. — From all 
this it follows that injunctions and prohibitions are based on 
the Self s connexion with the body ; ' as in the case of 
light.' The case under discussion is analogous to cases 
such as the following : Light is one only, and yet we shun 
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a fire which has consumed dead bodies, not any other fire. 
The sun is one only ; yet we shun only that part of his 
light which shines on unholy places, not that part which 
falls on pure ground. Some things consisting of earth are 
desired, e.g. diamonds and beryls; other things likewise 
consisting of earth are shunned, e.g. dead bodies. The 
urine and dung of cows are considered pure and used as 
such ; those of other animals are shunned. And many 
similar cases. 

49. And on account of the non-extension (of the 
individual soul), there is no confusion (of the results 
of actions). 

Well, let it be granted that injunctions and prohibitions 
are valid, because the Self although one is joined with 
particular bodies. — From the admission, however, of the 
unity of the Self it follows that there must be a con- 
fusion of the fruits of actions, there being only one master 
(i.e. one soul to enjoy the fruits of action). — This is not so, 
we reply, because there is no extension of the acting and 
enjoying Self, i.e. no connexion on its part with all bodies. 
For, as we have shown, the individual soul depends on its 
adjuncts, and owing to the non-extension of those adjuncts 
there is also non-extension of the soul. Hence there is no 
confusion of actions or fruits of actions. 

50. And (the individual soul is) an appearance 
(reflection) only. 

And that individual soul is to be considered a mere 
appearance of the highest Self, like the reflection of the 
sun in the water ; it is neither directly that (i. e. the highest 
Self), nor a different thing. Hence just as, when one re- 
flected image of the sun trembles, another reflected image 
does not on that account tremble also ; so, when one soul 
is connected with actions and results of actions, another 
soul is not on that account connected likewise. There is 
therefore no confusion of actions and results. And as that 
' appearance ' is the effect of Nescience, it follows that the 
sawsara which is based on it (the appearance) is also the 
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effect of Nescience, so that from the removal of the latter 
there results the cognition of the soul being in reality 
nothing but Brahman. 

For those, on the other hand, who maintain that there 
are many Selfs and all of them all-pervading, it follows 
that there must be a confusion of actions and results. — In 
what way? — According to the opinion of the Sankhyas 
there exist many all-pervading Selfs, whose nature is pure 
intelligence, devoid of qualities and of unsurpassable ex- 
cellence. For the common purpose of all of them there 
exists the pradhana, through which the souls obtain enjoy- 
ment and release. — According to the followers of Ka«ada 
there exist many all-pervading Selfs, but they are, like so 
many jars or stools, mere substances and unintelligent in 
themselves. With those Selfs there co-operate the internal 
organs (manas), atomic and also unintelligent. From the 
conjunction of these two classes of substances, viz. the 
Selfs and the internal organs, there spring the nine special 
qualities of the Selfs, viz. desire, &C 1 These qualities 
inhere in the individual Selfs separately, without any 
confusion, and that constitutes the sawzsara-state. Final 
release, on the other hand, consists in the absolute non- 
origination of those nine qualities. 

With regard to these opinions we remark that, as far as 
the Sankhyas are concerned, their doctrine that all Selfs 
are of the nature of intelligence, and that there is no 
difference between them in the point of proximity (to the 
pradhana), &c. 2 , implies that, if one Self is connected with 
pleasure and pain, all Selfs will be so connected. — Well but, 
the Sankhya might reply, a difference (in the connexion 
of the individual Selfs with pleasure and pain) may result 
from the circumstance that the activity of the pradhana 
aims at the isolation (emancipation) of the Selfs 3 . Other- 



1 Cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, endeavour, merit, 
demerit, and bh&vanS. 

' The &c. implies the non-activity (audasinya) of the Selfs. 

9 And therefore proceeds in a special definite direction capable 
of effecting in the end the emancipation of some particular Self. 
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wise the activity of the pradhana would serve no other 
end but to manifest the pradhana's power, in consequence 
whereof no final release would ever take place. — This argu- 
mentation, we reply, is not sound. For we have no right 
to assume a difference which has for its only motive the 
accomplishment of an end desirable (to us, viz. the emanci- 
pation of the Selfs), but we must rather bring forward 
some proof for that difference. If no such proof can be 
brought forward, the desired end, i.e. the emancipation 
of the soul, must be supposed not to take place ; while 
at the same time the absence of any cause of difference 
establishes the confusion of actions and their results. — 
Against the Ka«adas we urge that if, on their theory, the 
internal organ is connected with one soul, it must in the 
same way be connected with all other souls as well, as 
there is no difference in the point of proximity, &0 1 
Hence, there being no difference of cause and consequently 
no difference of effect, it follows that, when one soul is 
connected with pleasure and pain, all souls are thus con- 
nected. — But may not the limitation (of actions and their 
results) be caused by the unseen principle (adrj'sh/a) ? By 
no means, the following Sutra replies. 

51. On account of the unseen principle being non- 
limitative. 

While there are many souls, all-pervading like ether, 
and in equal proximity to all bodies from within as well 
as without, the so-called unseen principle (adrah/a), which 
is of the nature of religious merit or demerit, is acquired 
through mind, speech, and body (i. e. thoughts, words, and 
actions). — Now, according to the Sankhyas, that principle 
inheres not in the Self, but abides in the pradhana and 
cannot, on account of the pradhana being the same (for 
all souls), be the limitative cause of the enjoyment of 
pleasure and pain for each individual Self. — And according 
to the Kawadas also the unseen principle is due to the 
non-particular conjunction of the Selfs with the internal 

1 The ' &c.' implies substantiality and so on. 
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organs, and as thus there is no limitative reason for any 
particular adrrsh/a belonging to any particular soul, the 
doctrine is open to the same objection. — Well, but there 
are at work in every particular Self resolutions, &c, such 
as, ' I wish to obtain that result,' ' I wish to avoid that 
other result,' ' I am striving for that purpose,' ' I wish to 
act in that way,' &c. &c, and these may, we assume, 
define the relation of ownership in which particular Selfs 
stand to particular adr/sh/as. — This objection is negatived 
in the following Sutra. 

52. And this is also the case in resolutions, &c. 

The objection pointed out before applies also to resolu- 
tions, &c, for they also are made through the non- 
particular conjunction of the internal organ and the Self, 
in proximity to all Selfs. Hence they also cannot furnish 
a reason for limitation. 

53. (Should it be said that distinction of pleasure, 
pain, &c, results) from (difference of) place ; we say 
no, on account of the (Selfs) being within (all 
things). 

Here it might be objected that, although all Selfs are 
all-pervading, yet their conjunction with the internal organ 
which is seated in the body must take place in that part 
of each Self which is limited by the body ; and that thus 
there may result from difference of locality a limitative 
distinction of resolutions, &c, of the adrtsh/a, and of 
pleasure and pain. — This also, we reply, is not possible 
' on account of the being within.' For, as being equally 
infinite, all Selfs are within all bodies. Thus the VaLre- 
shikas have no right whatever to assume any part of the 
Self to be limited by the body. And if they do assume 
such a part of the Self which in reality is without any 
parts, that part because merely assumptive will be in- 
capable of limiting a real effect. Moreover, it is impossible 
to limit the body which originates in proximity to all 
(omnipresent) Selfs to one particular Self to the exclusion 
of all others. Moreover, on the doctrine of limitation due 
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to difference of place, it would follow that sometimes two 
Selfs enjoying the same pleasure or pain might effect their 
fruition by one and the same body, since it may happen 
that the unseen principle of two Selfs occupies the same 
place. For we may observe, e. g. that after Devadatta's 
body has moved away from a certain spot in which Deva- 
datta had enjoyed a certain amount of pleasure or pain, 
and the body of Ya^tfadatta has moved into that very same 
place, Ya£-»adatta enjoys an equal amount of pleasure or 
pain ; a thing which (on the theory discussed) could not 
happen if the unseen principles of the two men did not 
occupy the same place. From the doctrine that the unseen 
principles occupy fixed places it would, moreover, follow 
that no enjoyment of the heavenly world, &c. can take 
place ; for the adrtsh/a is effected in definite places such 
as e. g. the body of a Brahmawa, and the enjoyment of the 
heavenly world is bound to a definite different place. — It 
further 1 is impossible to maintain that there exist many 
all-pervading Selfs 2 , as there are no parallel instances. 
Mention if you can a plurality of other things occupying 
the same place! — You will perhaps bring forward colour 
and so on 3 . But we refuse to accept that instance as 
parallel, because colour, &c, although non-different in so 
far as they are attributes of one substance, yet differ 
through their essential characteristics. On the other hand 
there is no difference of characteristics between your 
(alleged) many Selfs. If you say that a difference of 
characteristics can be established on the ground of the 
ultimate special differences (of all substances), we point 
out that you implicate yourself in a logical circle as the 
assumption of difference of characteristics and the as- 
sumption of ultimate differences presuppose each other. 



1 And this is an attack on the basis of the position of the Sankhyas 
as well as of the Vaueshikas. 

9 Which being equally omnipresent would all occupy the same 
space. 

* Many attributes such as colour, smell, touch, &c. reside in one 
place as belonging to one material object. 
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Should you adduce as parallel instances the all-pervading- 
ness of ether, &c. (the ' &c.' implying place and time), we 
reply that their all-pervadingness is not proved for him 
who holds the doctrine of Brahman and looks upon ether 
and so on as mere effects. 

All which establishes the conclusion that the only doc- 
trine not open to any objections is the doctrine of the unity 
of the Self. 
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FOURTH PADA. 
Reverence to the highest Self! 

i. Thus the vital airs. 

In the third pada it has been shown that a conflict of 
Vedic passages as to ether, &c, does not exist. The same 
is now done in this fourth pada with regard to the vital 
airs. On the one hand the chapters treating of the origin of 
things do not record an origin of the vital airs ; so e.g. 
(Kh. Up. VI, 2, 3) ' It sent forth fire,' &c. ; and (Taitt. Up. 
II, 1) 'From that Self sprang ether,' &c. On the other 
hand it is said expressly in some places that the vital airs 
were not produced. The following passage, e.g. 'Non- 
being indeed was this in the beginning ; they say : what 
was that non-being? those rishis indeed were the non-being 
in the beginning ; they say : who are those r*'shis ? the 
vital airs indeed are the mhis ' (Sat. Br. VI, 1, 1, 1), states 
that the vital airs existed before the origin of things. — In 
other passages again we read of the origin of the vital 
airs also, so e.g. 'As small sparks come forth from fire, 
thus do all vital airs come forth from that Self (Br*'. Up. 
II, 1, 20); 'From that is born the vital air, mind, and all 
organs of sense' (Mu. Up. II, 1, 3) ; 'The seven vital airs 
also spring from him ' (Mu. Up. II, 1, 8) ; ' He sent forth 
the vital air ; from the vital air jraddha, ether, air, light, 
water, earth, sense, mind, food ' (Pr. Up. VI, 4). Hence 
as there is a conflict of scriptural passages, and as no 
reason can be made out for deciding in favour of either 
alternative, the purvapakshin thinks that either no opinion 
can be formed, or that the passages relative to the origin 
of the vital airs must be taken in a metaphorical sense, since 
scripture expressly states the prawas to have existed before 
the creation. 

In reply to this the author of the Sutras says, ' thus the 
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pra«as.' — What then, it will be asked, is the fitness of the 
word ' thus,' as there is no point of comparison with the 
matter under discussion ? The matter under discussion at 
the conclusion of the preceding pada was the refutation 
of those who maintain a plurality of omnipresent Selfs, and 
with this no comparison can be instituted because there is 
no similarity. For a comparison is possible only where 
there is similarity ; as when we say, e.g. ' as a lion so is Bala- 
varman.' Possibly it might be said that the comparison is 
meant to intimate similarity with the admh/a ; the meaning 
being that as the adr/sh/a is not limited because it is pro- 
duced in proximity to all Selfs, so the prawas also are not 
limited with regard to all the different Selfs. But, on that 
explanation, the Sutra would be an idle repetition, as it has 
already been explained that that absence of limitation is due 
to the non-limitation of bodies. — Nor can the pra«as be com- 
pared with the individual soul, because that would be con- 
trary to the conclusion about to be established. For it has 
been shown that the individual soul is without an origin, 
while the intention is to declare that the pranas have an 
origin. Hence it appears that the word ' so ' is devoid of 
connexion. — Not so, we reply. A connexion may be 
established by means of a comparison based on the exem- 
plifying passages. Under that category fall those passages 
which state the origin of the priwas, as e. g. ' From that 
Self come forth all prawas, all worlds, all gods, all beings' 
(Br*. Up. II, i, 20) ; which passage means that as the worlds 
and so on are produced from the highest Brahman so the 
pranas also. Such passages also as (Mu. Up. II, 1, 3) 
' From him are born pra«a, mind and all organs of sense, 
ether, air, light, water, and the earth the support of all/ are 
to be considered as intimating that the origin of the pra»as 
is analogous to that of the ether, &c. — Or else, as a con- 
nexion with a somewhat remote object of comparison is 
resorted to in such cases as the one treated of in Pu. Mi. 
Su. Ill, 4, 32 (' and the accident in drinking Soma, in the 
same manner') 1 , we may construe our Sutra in the following 

1 The ' tadvat ' in the quoted Sutra refers not to the immediately 
preceding adhikarawa but to Sutra III, 4, 28. 
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way : in the same way as ether and so on, which are men- 
tioned in the beginning of the preceding pada, are under- 
stood to be effects of the highest Brahman, so the prawas 
also are effects of the highest Brahman. And if it be 
asked what reason we have for assuming the prawas to be 
so, we reply : the fact of this being stated by scripture. — 
But it has been shown above that in some places the 
origin of the prawas is not mentioned. — That is of no 
weight, we reply, as it is mentioned in other places. For 
the circumstance of a thing not being stated in some 
places has no power to invalidate what is stated about it 
in other places. Hence, on account of equality of scrip- 
tural statement, it is proper to maintain that the prawas 
also are produced in the same way as ether and so on. 

2. On account of the impossibility of a secondary 
(origin of the pra#as). 

Against the objection that the origin of the pra«as must 
be understood in a secondary sense because the text states 
that they existed before the origin of the world, the Sutra- 
kara declares ' on account of the impossibility of a 
secondary origin.' The statement as to the origin of the 
prawas cannot be taken in a secondary sense because 
therefrom would result the abandonment of a general 
assertion. For after the text has asserted that the know- 
ledge of everything depends on the knowledge of one 
(' What is that through which when it is known everything 
else becomes known? ' Mu. Up. I, i, 3), it goes on to say, 
in order to prove that assertion, that ' From him is born 
pra«a,' &c. (Mu. Up. II, 1, 3). Now the assertion is made 
good only if the whole world including the prawas is an 
effect of Brahman, because then there is no effect in- 
dependent of the material cause ; if on the other hand the 
statement as to the origin of the prawas were taken in a 
secondary sense, the assertion would thereby be stultified. 
The text, moreover, makes some concluding statements 
about the matter asserted, • The Person is all this, sacrifice, 
penance, Brahman, the highest Immortal' (II, 1, 10), and 
' Brahman alone is all this ; it is the Best.' — That same 
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assertion is to be connected with such passages as the 
following, ' When we see, hear, perceive, and know the Self, 
then all this is known' (Br*. Up. II, 4, 5). — How then 
have we to account for the statement that the pra«as 
existed before the creation ? — That statement, we reply, 
does not refer to the fundamental causal substance ; for we 
ascertain from scriptural passages, such as Mu. Up. II, 1, 2 
(' That heavenly Person is without breath and without mind, 
pure, higher than the high Imperishable'), that the funda- 
mental causal substance is devoid of all distinctions such 
as breath and the like. We must rather view the statement 
about the existence of the prawas before the creation as 
having for its object a subordinate causal substance l , and 
being made with reference to the effects of the latter only. 
For it is known from .Sruti and Smrrti that even in the 
universe of evolved things many states of being may stand 
to each other in the relation of causal substance and effect. 
— In the adhikarawa treating of the ether there occurred a 
Sutra (composed of the same syllables) ' gauwyasambhavat,' 
which as being the purvapaksha-sutra had to be explained 
as ' gaunt asambhavat,' ' the statement about the origin 
of ether must be taken in a secondary sense on account of 
the impossibility (of the primary sense).' There the final 
conclusion was established by means of the abandonment 
of the general assertion. Here on the other hand the Sutra 
is the Siddh&nta Sutra and we have therefore explained 
it as meaning ' on account of the impossibility of a secondary 
meaning.' — Those who explain the present Sutra in the 
same way as the previous Sutra overlook the fact of the 
general assertion being abandoned (viz. if the passages 
referring to the origin of the pri«as were taken in a 
secondary sense). 

3. On account of that (word which indicates origin) 
being enunciated at first (in connexion with the 
pra»as). 

That the scriptural statement about the origin of the 
1 Such as Hira»yagarbha. 
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pra»as is to be taken in its literal sense just as the state- 
ments about the ether, &c, appears from that circumstance 
also that the one word which (in the passage from the Mu. 
Up.) indicates origination, viz. ' is born ' (g&yate), is in the 
first place connected with the prawas and has afterwards to 
be joined with ether, &c, also (' from him is born breath, 
mind, and all organs of sense, ether, air,' &c). Now as it is 
a settled matter that the phrase ' is born ' must be taken in 
its primary sense with reference to ether and so on, it 
follows that the origin of the pra#as also to which the same 
word is applied must be understood as a real origin. For 
it would be impossible to decide that a word enunciated 
once only in one chapter and one sentence, and connected 
with many other words, has in some cases to be taken in its 
primary sense, and in others in a secondary sense ; for such 
a decision would imply want of uniformity. — So likewise in 
the passage, ' He sent forth prawa, from prawa .rraddha,' &c. 
(Pr. Up. VI, 4), the phrase 'he sent forth' which the text 
exhibits in conjunction with the prlwas has to be carried 
on to .rraddha and the other things which have an origin. — 
The same reasoning holds good in those cases where the 
word expressing origination occurs at the end and has to be 
connected with the preceding words ; as e.g. in the passage 
ending 'all beings come forth from the Self,' where the 
word ' come forth ' must be connected with the pra»as, &c, 
mentioned in the earlier part of the sentence. 

4. Because speech is preceded by that (viz. fire 
and the other elements). 

Although in the chapter, ' That sent forth fire/ &c, the 
origin of the prawas is not mentioned, the origin of the 
three elements, fire, water, and earth only being stated, 
nevertheless, the fact of the text declaring that speech, 
prana, and mind presuppose fire, water, and earth — which in 
their turn have Brahman for their causal substance — proves 
that they — and, by parity of reasoning, all pra«as — have 
sprung from Brahman. That speech, pra«a, and mind 
presuppose fire, water, and earth is told in the same chapter, 
* For truly, my child, mind consists of earth, breath of water, 
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speech of fire ' (Kh. Up. VI, 5, 4). If their consisting of 
earth and so on is taken literally, it follows at once that 
they have sprung from Brahman. And if it be taken in a 
metaphorical sense only, yet, as the sentence forms part of 
the chapter which treats of the evolution of names and 
forms effected by Brahman ; and as the introductory phrase 
runs, • That by which we hear what is not heard ' (Kh. Up. 
VI, 1,3); and as the concluding passage is ' In it all that 
exists has its Self (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 7); and as the matter is 
moreover known from other scriptural passages ; we under- 
stand that also the statement about mind and so on 
consisting of earth, &c, is meant to teach that they are 
products of Brahman. — It is therefore an established con- 
clusion that the pranas also are effects of Brahman. 

5. (The pra#as are) seven, on account of this 
being understood (from scriptural passages) and of 
the specification (of those seven). 

So far we have shown that there is in reality no conflict 
of scriptural passages regarding the origin of the pra«as. 
It will now be shown that there is also no conflict regarding 
their number. The chief vital air (mukhya pra«a) will be 
discussed later on. For the present the SAtrakara defines 
the number of the other prawas. A doubt arises here 
owing to the conflicting nature of the scriptural passages. 
In one place seven pra«as are mentioned, ' The seven pra«as 
spring from him' (Mu. Up. II, J, 8). In another place 
eight prawas are mentioned as being grahas, ' Eight grahas 
there are and eight atigrahas' (Br*. Up. Ill, 2, 1). In 
another place nine, ' Seven are the pra«as of the head, two 
the lower ones ' (Taitt. Samh. V, 3, a, 5). Sometimes ten, 
'Nine pra«as indeed are in men, the navel is the tenth' 
(Taitt. Samh. V, 3, 2, 3). Sometimes eleven, ' Ten are these 
praxtas in man, and Atman is the eleventh' (Br*. Up. Ill, 
9, 4). Sometimes twelve, ' All touches have their centre in 
the skin,' &c. (Br*. Up. II, 4, 11). Sometimes thirteen, 
• The eye and what can be seen,' &c. (Pr. Up. IV, 8). — Thus 
the scriptural passages disagree about the number of the 
prawas. 
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Here the purvapakshin maintains that the pra«as are in 
reality seven in number, on account of understanding, i. e. 
because they are understood to be so many, from passages 
such as ' The seven pra«as spring from him,' &c. These 
seven prawas are moreover specified in the other passage 
quoted above, ' Seven indeed are the pr£«as of the head.' 
— But in the same passage we meet with the following 
reiteration, ' Resting in the cave they are placed there seven 
and seven,' which intimates that there are pra«as in addition 
to the seven. — No matter, we reply ; that reiteration is 
made with reference to the plurality of men, and means 
that each man has seven pra«as ; it does not mean that 
there are two sets of seven pra«as each of different nature. 
— But, another objection will be raised, other scriptural 
passages speak of the prawas as eight in number ; how then 
should they be seven ? — True, we reply, the number of eight 
also is stated ; but on account of the contradictory nature 
of the statements we have to decide in favour of either of 
the two numbers ; hence we decide in favour of the number 
seven, in deference to the (simpler) assumption of a low 
number, and consider the statements of other numbers to 
refer to the difference of modifications (of the fundamental 
seven priwas). — To this argumentation the next Sutra replies. 

6. But (there are also, in addition to the seven 
pra»as mentioned,) the hands and so on. This being 
a settled matter, therefore (we must) not (conclude) 
thus (viz. that there are seven pra«as only). 

In addition to the seven pra»as scripture mentions other 
pra«as also, such as the hands, &c, ' The hand is one graha 
and that is seized by work as the atigraha ; for with the 
hands one does work ' (Bri. Up. Ill, 2, 8), and similar pas- 
sages. And as it is settled that there are more than seven, 
the number seven may be explained as being contained 
within the greater number. For wherever there is a conflict 
between a higher and a lower number, the higher number 
has to be accepted because the lower one is contained within 
it ; while the higher is not contained within the lower. We 
therefore must not conclude that, in deference to the lower 
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number, seven pra«as have to be assumed, but rather that 
there are eleven prawas, in deference to the higher number. 
This conclusion is confirmed by one of the passages quoted, 
* Ten are these prawas in man, and Atman is the eleventh.' 
By the word Atman we have to understand the internal 
organ, on account of its ruling over the organs. Should it 
be objected that scripture also mentions numbers higher 
than eleven, viz. twelve and thirteen, we admit that, but 
remark that there are no objective effects in addition to the 
eleven (well-known) objective effects on account of which 
additional organs would have to be assumed. There are five 
distinctions of buddhi having for their respective objects 
sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell, and on their account 
there are the five intellectual organs ; again there are five 
classes of action, viz. speaking, taking, going, evacuation, 
and begetting, and on their account there are the five organs 
of action ; finally there is the manas which has all things 
for its objects and extends to the past, the present, and the 
future ; it is one only but has various functions. On account 
of the plurality of its functions we find it designated by 
different terms ii\ different places, as manas or buddhi or 
ahamkara or £itta. Thus scripture also after having enu- 
merated the various functions such as desire, &c, says at 
the end, 'All this is manas only.' — That passage again which 
speaks of the prawas of the head as seven means four prawas 
only, which on account of the plurality of their places may 
be counted as seven ; viz. the two ears, the two eyes, the 
two nostrils, and speech. — Nor can it be maintained that 
there are in reality only so many (i.e. seven), the other 
prawas being mere functions of the seven ; for the functions 
of the hands and so on are absolutely different (from the 
functions of the seven senses admitted by the purvapakshin). 
— Again, in the passage ' Nine pranas indeed are in man, the 
navel is the tenth,' the expression ' ten pra«as ' is used to 
denote the different openings of the human body, not the 
difference of nature of the pranas, as we conclude from the 
navel being mentioned as the eleventh. For no pra«a is 
known that bears the name of navel ; but the navel as being 
one of the special abodes of the chief pra«a is here enu- 

[38] G 
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merated as a tenth prawa. — In some places so and so many 
are counted for the purpose of meditation ; in other places 
so and so many for the purpose of illustration l . As the 
statements concerning the number of the pra«as are of so 
varying a nature we must therefore distinguish in each case 
what the object of the statement is. Meanwhile it remains 
a settled conclusion that that statement which makes the 
pra«as to be eleven is authoritative, on account of the 
objective effects (being eleven also). 

The two Sutras (referring to the number of the pranas) 

may be construed in the following manner also. The 

prawas are seven because scripture mentions the going 

(gati) of seven only, ' When he thus departs life departs 

after him, and when life thus departs all the other pra»as 8 

depart after it ' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 2). — But, it may be objected, 

this passage says 'all the other prawas ; ' how then does it 

declare the going of seven only ? — The Sutra replies, ' on 

account of their being specified.' Seven senses only, from 

seeing up to feeling, are specified there because so many 

only are under discussion ; as we see from the enumeration 

given in the passage, ' When that person in the eye turns 

away then he ceases to know any forms. He has become 

one they say, he does not see ' &c. The word ' all ' refers 

here only to what is under discussion, i.e. only to the seven 

prawas mentioned before, not to any other. Analogously 

when we say ' all the Brahmawas have been fed,' we mean 

only those Brahmawas who have been invited and concern 

us at the time, not any other. — If it be objected that the 

passage quoted mentions understanding (v^wana) as the 

eighth thing departing, and that we therefore have no right 

to speak of the departing of seven only, we reply that 

manas and understanding differ not in essential nature but 

only in function, and that on this account we are entitled 

to speak of seven pra»as only. — The answer to this 

1 Sapta prini/t prabhavantfty ader gatitn aha kvatid iti, ash/au 
graha ityader gatiw su/tayati gatim iti. An. Gi. 

* I.e. seeing, smelling, tasting, speaking, hearing, feeling, and 
the manas. 
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purvapaksha is as follows. — In addition to the seven 
senses, other pra«as also, such as the hands, are known 
to exist, as we see from such passages as ' The hands are 
one graha,' &c. (Bri. Up. Ill, a, 8). By their being a graha 
(seizer) is meant that they are bonds by which the indivi- 
dual soul (kshetra£-£a) is tied. Now the individual soul is 
tied not in one body only, but is equally tied in other bodies 
also. Hence it follows that that bond called graha (i.e. 
among other things the hands) moves over into other bodies 
also. Smr/ti also (' He — the Self— is joined with the aggre- 
gate of eight, comprising breath, &c. 1 , as his mark ; his 
bondage consists in being bound by it, his release in being 
freed from it') shows that the Self is, previous to final 
release, not freed from the bonds called grahas. And also 
in the enumeration of the senses and their objects given 
by the Atharvawa Upanishad (' The eye and what can be 
seen,' &c, Pr. Up. IV, 8), the organs of action such as the 
hands and so on, together with their objects, are specified 
as well, 'the hands and what can be grasped ; the member and 
what can be delighted ; the anus and what can be evacuated ; 
the feet and what can be walked.' Moreover the passage, 
' These ten vital breaths and atman as the eleventh ; when 
they depart from this mortal body they make us cry' (Bri. 
Up. Ill, 9,4), shows that eleven prawas depart from the body. 
— Moreover the word ' all ' (which occurs in the passage, Bri. 
Up. IV, 4, 2) must, because connected with the word 'pra«as,' 
denote all prawas, and cannot, on the ground of general sub- 
ject-matter, be limited to the seven prawas ; for a direct state- 
ment has greater force than the subject-matter. Even in the 
analogous sentence, 'all Brahmawas have been fed,' we have, 
on the ground of the words, to understand all Brahmawas 
living on the earth ; but because it is impossible to feed all 
Brahma«as in the latter sense, we accept that meaning of 

1 The eightfold aggregate of which the Self is freed in final 
release only comprises the five prawas (vital airs), the pentad of the 
five subtle elements, the pentad of the organs of intellect, the pentad 
of the organs of action, the tetrad of internal organs (manas, &c), 
avidvi, desire (kama), and karman. 
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' all,' according to which it denotes all invited Brahmawas. 
In our case on the other hand there is no reason whatever 
for narrowing the meaning of ' all.' — Hence the word 'all ' 
includes all prawas without exception. Nothing on the 
other hand prevents the enumeration of seven pra«as being 
taken as illustrative only. It is therefore an established 
conclusion, resting on the number of the effects as well 
as on Vedic statement, that there are eleven pra«as. 

7. And (they are) minute. 

The author of the Sutras adds another characteristic 
quality of the pranas. The prawas under discussion must 
be viewed as minute. By their minuteness we have to 
understand subtilty and limited size ; but not atomic size, 
as otherwise they would be incapable of producing effects 
which extend over the whole body. They must be subtle ; 
for if they were big the persons surrounding a dying man 
would see them coming out from the body at the moment 
of death, as a snake comes out of its hole. They must be 
limited ; for if they were all-pervading the scriptural 
statements as to their passing out of the body, going and 
coming, would be contradicted thereby, and it could not 
be established that the individual soul is ' the essence of 
the qualities of that ' (i. e. the manas ; cp. II, 3, 29). 
Should it be said that they may be all-pervading, but at 
the same time appear as functions (vritti) in the body only, 
we rejoin that only a function can constitute an instru- 
ment. Whatever effects perception, may it be a function 
or something else, just that is an instrument for us. The 
disagreement is therefore about a name only, and the 
assumption of the instruments (prawas) being all-pervading 
is thus purposeless. — Hence we decide that the prawas are 
subtle and of limited size. 

8. And the best (i.e. the chief vital air). 

" The Sutra extends to the chief vital air (mukhya pra«a) 
a quality already asserted of the other pranas, viz. being an 
effect of Brahman. — But, an objection may be raised, it has 
already been stated of all pra»as without difference that 
they are effects of Brahman ; e.g. the passage, ' From him 
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is born breath, mind, and all organs of sense* (Mu. Up. II, 
1, 3), states the origin of pra«a separately from the senses 
and the manas; and there are other passages also such 
as « He sent forth pra«a ' (Pr. Up. VI, 4). Why then the 
formal extension? — We reply: For the purpose of re- 
moving further doubt. For in the Nasadiya-sukta whose 
subject is Brahman there occurs the following mantra : 
' There was neither death nor the Immortal ; nor mani- 
festation of either night or day. By its own law the One 
was breathing without wind ; there was nothing differ- 
ent from that or higher than it ' (J?i. Sa«th. X, 1 29, 2). 
Here the words, 'was breathing,' which denote the 
proper function of breath, intimate that breath existed as 
it were before the creation. And therefrom it might be 
concluded that prana is not produced ; an idea which the 
Sutrakara discards by the formal extension (to pra«a of 
the quality of having originated from Brahman). — Moreover 
the word ' breathed ' does not intimate that pra«a existed 
before the creation ; for in the first place it is qualified by 
the addition 'without wind,' and in the second place 
scriptural passages — such as ' He is without breath, without 
mind, pure ' (Mu. Up. II, 1, 2) — declare expressly that the 
causal substance is without any qualifications such as 
prawa and so on. Hence the word ' breathed ' has merely 
the purpose of setting forth the existence of the cause. — 
The term 'the best' (employed in the Sutra) denotes the 
chief vital air, according to the declaration of scripture, 
' Breath indeed is the oldest and the best ' (Kh. Up. V, 1, 1). 
The breath is the oldest because it begins its function from 
the moment when the child is conceived ; the senses of 
hearing, &c, on the other hand, begin to act only when 
their special seats, viz. the ears, &c, are formed, and they 
are thus not 'the oldest' The designation 'the best' 
belongs to the pra«a on account of its superior qualities 
and on account of the passage, ' We shall not be able to 
live without thee' (Br/. Up. VI, 1, 13). 

9. (The chief pri#a is) neither air nor function, 
on account of its being mentioned separately. 
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An inquiry is now started concerning the nature of that 
chief pra«a. — The purvapakshin maintains that the pra«a 
is, according to StuVi, nothing but air. For .Sruti says, 
' Breath is air ; that air assuming five forms is pra«a, 
apana, vyana, udana, samana.' — Or else the purvapaksha 
may be formulated according to the view of another 
philosophical doctrine, and pra«a may be considered as 
the combined function of all organs. For so the followers 
of another doctrine (viz. the Sankhyas) teach, 'The five 
airs, pra«a,&c, are the common function of the instruments 1 .' 

To this we reply that the pra«a is neither air nor the 
function of an organ ; for it is mentioned separately. 
From air prawa is distinguished in the following passage, 
' Breath indeed is the fourth foot of Brahman. That foot 
shines as Agni with its light and warms.' If prawa were 
mere air, it would not be mentioned separately from air. — 
Thus it is also mentioned separately from the functions of 
the organs ; for the texts enumerate speech and the other 
organs and mention pra»a separately from them, and the 
function and that to which the function belongs (the organ) 
are identical. If it were a mere function of an organ, it 
would not be mentioned separately from the organs. 
Other passages also in which the pra«a is mentioned 
separately from air and the organs are here to be con- 
sidered so, e. g. ' From him is born breath, mind, and all 
organs of sense, ether, air,' &c. (Mu. Up. II, i, 3). Nor is 
it possible that all the organs together should have one func- 
tion (and that that function should be the prana) ; for each 
organ has its own special function and the aggregate of 
them has no active power of its own. — But— an objection 
may be raised — the thing may take place in the manner of 
the moving bird-cage. Just as eleven birds shut up in one 
cage may, although each makes a separate effort, move the 
cage by the combination of their efforts ; so the eleven 

1 Sankhya Sfl. II, 31 ; where, however, the reading is 'samanya- 
karanavr/'ttiA,' explained by the Comm.as sadHrani karawasya antaA- 
karawatrayasya vrtluA parinamabheda id. .Sankara, on the other 
hand, understands by karana the eleven prawas discussed previously. 
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pra»as which abide in one body may, although each has 
its own special function, by the combination of these 
functions, produce one common function called prana. — 
This objection, we reply, is without force. The birds 
indeed may, by means of their separate subordinate efforts, 
which all favour the movement of the cage, move the 
cage by combination ; that is a matter of observation. 
But we have no right to assume that the different prawas 
with their subordinate functions such as hearing &c. can, 
by combination, produce the function of vital breath ; for 
there is no means to prove this, and the vital breath is in 
kind absolutely different from hearing and so on. — More- 
over, if the vital breath were the mere function of an organ 
(or the organs) it could not be glorified as the ' best,' and 
speech and so on could not be represented as subordinate 
to it. Hence the vital breath is different from air and the 
functions (of the organs). — How then have we to under- 
stand the scriptural passage, 'The pra»a is air/ &c? — 
The air, we reply, passing into the adhyat ma-state, dividing 
itself fivefold and thus abiding in a specialized condition is 
called pra«a. It therefore is neither a different being nor 
is it mere air. Hence there is room for those passages as 
well which identify it with air as those which do not. — 
Well, let this be granted. The prawa then also must be 
considered to be independent in this body like the 
individual soul, as scripture declares it to be the 'best' 
and the organs such as speech, &c, to be subordinate to it. 
For various powers are ascribed to it in scriptural passages. 
It is said, for instance, that when speech and the other 
(organs) are asleep the prawa alone is awake; that the 
pra«a alone is not reached by death ; that the prana is the 
absorber, it absorbs speech, &c. ; that the prawa guards 
the other senses (prawas) as a mother her sons \ Hence 
it follows that the pra«a is independent in the same way 
as the individual soul. — This view is impugned in the next 
Sutra. 

» Cp. Ka. Up. II, 5, 8; Br*. Up. I, 5, 21 ; Kh. Up. IV, 3, 3 ; Pr. 
Up. II, 13- 
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10. But (the pra»a is subordinate to the soul) like 
the eye, &c, on account of being taught with them 
(the eye, &c), and for other reasons. 

The word ' but ' sets aside the independence of the prawa. 
As the eye and so on stand, like the subjects of a king, in 
mere subordinate relation to the acting and enjoying of the 
soul and are not independent, so the chief vital air also, 
occupying a position analogous to that of a king's minister, 
stands in an entirely subordinate relation to the soul and 
is not independent. — Why ? — Because it is taught (spoken 
of) together with them, i. e. the eye and the other organs, 
in such passages as the colloquy of the prawas, &c. For 
to be mentioned together is appropriate only in the case 
of things with the same attributes, as e. g. the Brmat- 
saman and the Rathantara-saman 1 . The words 'and so 
on' (in the Sutra) indicate other reasons refuting the 
independence of the pra«a, such as its being composed of 
parts, its being of a non-intelligent nature and the like. — 
Well, but if it be admitted that the pra«a stands to the 
soul in the relation of an instrument as the eye and so on, 
it will follow that we must assume another sense-object 
analogous to colour and so on. For the eyes, &c, occupy 
their specific subordinate position with regard to the soul 
through their functions which consist in the seeing of 
colour and so on. Now we can enumerate only eleven 
classes of functions, viz. the seeing of colour and so on, 
on whose account we assume eleven different pra«as, and 
there is no twelfth class of effects on account of which a 
twelfth prawa could be assumed. — To this objection the 
following Sutra replies. 

ii. And on account of (its) not being an instru- 
ment the objection is not (valid) ; for thus (scripture) 
declares. 

The objection urged, viz. that there would result another 
sense-object, is not valid ; because the prav»a is not an 

1 Which go together because they are both samans. 
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instrument. For we do not assume that the prawa is, like 
the eye, an organ because it determines a special sense- 
object. Nor is it on that account devoid of an effect; 
since scripture declares that the chief vital air has a specific 
effect which cannot belong to the other pranas. For in 
the so-called colloquies of the prawas we read in the be- 
ginning, 'The prawas quarrelled together who was best;' 
after that we read, ' He by whose departure the body seems 
worse than worst, he is the best of you ; ' thereupon the 
text, after showing how, on the successive departure of 
speech and so on, the life of the body, although deprived 
of one particular function, went on as before, finally relates 
that as soon as the chief pra«a was about to depart all 
other pranas became loosened and the body was about to 
perish ; which shows that the body and all the senses sub- 
sist by means of the chief pra»a. The same thing is de- 
clared by another passage, ' Then prawa as the best said to 
them : Be not deceived ; I alone dividing myself fivefold 
support this body and keep it' (Pr. Up. II, 3). Another 
passage, viz. ' With pra«a guarding the lower nest ' (Br*. Up. 
IV, 3, 1 2), shows that the guarding of the body depends on 
pra«a. Again, two other passages show that the nourish- 
ing of the body depends on pra«a, ' From whatever limb 
prawa goes away that limb withers ' (Bri. Up. I, 3, 1 9), and 
' What we eat and drink with it supports the other vital 
breaths.' And another passage declares that the soul's 
departing and staying depend on prawa, ' What is it by 
whose departure I shall depart, and by whose staying 
I shall stay ?— The created pra«a ' (Pr. Up. VI, 3 ; 4). 

12. It is designated as having five functions like 
mind. 

The chief vital air has its specific effect for that reason 
also that in scripture it is designated as having five 
functions, pra«a, apana, vyana, udana, samana. This dis- 
tinction of functions is based on a distinction of effects. 
Pra«a is the forward-function whose work is aspiration, &c; 
apana is the backward-function whose work is inspiration, 
&c; vyana is that which, abiding in the junction of the two, 
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is the cause of works of strength 1 ; udana is the ascending 
function and is the cause of the passing out (of the soul) ; 
samana is the function which conveys the juices of the 
food equally through all the limbs of the body. Thus the 
pra«a has five functions just as the mind (manas) has. 
The five functions of the mind are the five well-known 
ones caused by the ear, &c, and having sound and so on 
for their objects. By the functions of the mind we cannot 
here understand those enumerated (in Bri. Up. I, 5, 3), 
'desire, representation,' &c, because those are more than 
five. — But on the former explanation also there exists yet 
another function of the mind which does not depend on 
the ear, &c, but has for its object the past, the future, and 
so on ; so that on that explanation also the number five 
is exceeded. — Well, let us then follow the principle that 
the opinions of other (systems) if unobjectionable may be 
adopted, and let us assume that the five functions of the 
manas are those five which are known from the Yogarastra, 
viz. right knowledge, error, imagination, slumber, and re- 
membrance. Or else let us assume that the Sutra quotes 
the manas as an analogous instance merely with reference 
to the plurality (not the fivefoldness) of its functions. — 
In any case the Sutra must be construed to mean that the 
prawa's subordinate position with regard to the soul follows 
from its having five functions like the manas. 

13. And it is minute. 

And the chief vital air is to be considered as minute like 
the other pra«as. — Here also we have to understand by 
minuteness that the chief vital air is subtle and of limited 
size, not that is of atomic size ; for by means of its five 
functions it pervades the entire body. It must be viewed 
as subtle because when passing out of the body it is not 
perceived by a bystander, and as limited because scripture 
speaks of its passing out, going and coming. — But, it may 
be said, scripture speaks also of its all-pervadingness ; so, 



Viz. the holding in of the breath ; cp. Kh. Up. I, 3, 3-5. 
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e. g. ' He is equal to a grub, equal to a gnat, equal to an 
elephant, equal to these three worlds, equal to this 
Universe' (Br*. Up. I, 3, 32). — To this we reply that the 
all-pervadingness of which this text speaks belongs to the 
Self of the prawa in its adhidaivata relation, according to 
which it appears as Hiranyagarbha in his double — universal 
and individual — form, not in its adhyatma relation. More- 
over the statements of equality 'equal to a grub,' &c, 
just declare the limited size of the pra»a which abides 
within every living being. — Thus there remains no difficulty. 

14. But there is guidance (of the pra»as) by fire, 
&c, on account of that being declared by scripture. 

Here there arises a discussion whether the pra«as of 
which we have been treating are able to produce their 
effects by their own power or only in so far as guided by 
divinities. — The purvapakshin maintains that the prawas 
being endowed with the capacity of producing their effects 
act from their own power. If we, moreover, admitted that 
the pranas act only in so far as guided by divinities, it 
would follow that those guiding divinities are the enjoyers 
(of the fruits of the actions), and the individual soul would 
thus cease to be an enjoyer. Hence the pra«as act from 
their own power. — To this we reply as follows. ' But there 
takes place guidance by fire,' &c. — The word ' but ' excludes 
the purvapaksha. The different classes of organs, speech, 
&c, the Sutra says, enter on their peculiar activities, guided 
by the divinities animating fire, and so on. The words, 
' on account of that being declared by scripture,' state the 
reason. For different passages declare this, cp. Ait. Ar. II, 
4, a, 4, ' Agni having become speech entered the mouth.' 
This statement about Agni (fire) becoming speech and 
entering the mouth is made on the assumption of Agni 
acting as a ruler with his divine Self (not as a mere 
element). For if we abstract from the connexion with the 
divinity we do not see that there is any special con- 
nexion of fire either with speech or the mouth. The sub- 
sequent passages, 'Vayu having become breath entered 
into the nostrils,' &c, are to be explained in the same way. 
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— This conclusion is confirmed by other passages also, such 
as ' Speech is indeed the fourth foot of Brahman ; that foot 
shines with Agni as its light and warms' (KA. Up. IV, 
J 8, 3), which passage declares that speech is made of the 
light of Agni. Other passages intimate the same thing by 
declaring that speech, &c, pass over into Agni, &c, cp. 
Bri. Up. I, 3, 12, 'He carried speech across first ; when 
speech had become freed from death it became Agni.' 
Everywhere the enumeration of speech and so on on the 
one side and Agni and so on on the other side — wherein is 
implied a distinction of the personal and the divine element 
— proceeds on the ground of the same relation (viz. of that 
which is guided and that which guides). Smrzti-passages 
also declare at length that speech, &c, are guided by 
Agni and the other divinities, cp. for instance, ' Brahmawas 
knowing the truth call speech the personal element, that 
which is spoken the natural element and fire (Agni) the 
divine element.' — The assertion that the prawas being 
endowed with the capability of producing their effects act 
from their own power is unfounded, as we see that some 
things which possess the capability of motion, e. g. cars, 
actually move only if dragged by bulls and the like. 
Hence, as both alternatives are possible l , we decide on the 
ground of scripture that the prawas act under the guidance 
of the divinities. — The next Sutra refutes the assertion that 
from the fact of the divinities guiding the prawas it would 
follow that they — and not the embodied soul — are the 
enjoyers. 

15. (It is not so) (because the pra»as are con- 
nected) with that to which the pra«as belong (i.e. 
the individual soul), (a thing we know) from scrip- 
ture. 

Although there are divinities guiding the prawas, yet we 
learn from scripture that those prawas are connected with 
the embodied soul which is the Lord of the aggregate of 

1 Viz. that something should act by itself, and that it should act 
under guidance only. 
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instruments of action. The following passage, e.g. 'where 
the sight has entered into the void there is the person of 
the eye ; the eye itself is the instrument of seeing. He 
who knows, let me smell this, he is the Self ; the nose is 
the instrument of smelling,' declares that the prawas are 
connected with the embodied soul only. Moreover the 
plurality of the divinities guiding the organs renders it 
impossible that they should be the enjoyers in this body. 
For that there is in this body only one embodied enjoyer 
is understood from the possibility of the recognition of 
identity and so on '. 

16. And on account of the permanence of this 
(viz. the embodied soul). 

This embodied soul abides permanently in this body as 
the enjoyer, since it can be affected by good and evil 
and can experience pleasure and pain. Not so the gods ; 
for they exist in the state of highest power and glory and 
cannot possibly enter, in this wretched body, into the con- 
dition of enjoyers. So scripture also says, * Only what is 
good approaches him ; verily evil does not approach the 
devas ' (Br*. Up. 1, 5, ao). — And only with the embodied 
soul the prattas are permanently connected, as it is seen 
that when the soul passes out &c. the pra«as follow it. 
This we see from passages such as the following : ' When 
it passes out the pra«a passes out after it, and when the 
pra«a thus passes out all the other pra«as pass after it' 
(Br». Up. IV, 4, 2). Hence although there are ruling divi- 
nities of the organs, the embodied soul does not cease to be 
the enjoyer ; for the divinities are connected with the organs 
only, not with the state of the soul as enjoyer. 

17. They (the prawas) are senses, on account of 
being so designated, with the exception of the best 
(the mukhya pra#a). 

We have treated of the mukhya prawa and the other 

1 Yo*ha/R rflpam adraksham so* ham srinotatty ekasyaiva praty- 
abhi£#anam pratisamdhanam. Go. An. 
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eleven priwas in due order. — Now there arises another 
doubt, viz. whether the other prawas are functions of the 
mukhya prawa or different beings. — The ptirvapakshin main- 
tains that they are mere functions, on account of scriptural 
statement. For scripture, after having spoken of the chief 
prawa and the other prawas in proximity, declares that those 
other prawas have their Self in the chief prawa, ' Well, let us 
all assume his form. Thereupon they all assumed his form ' 
(Bri. Up. I, 5, ai). — Their unity is moreover ascertained 
from the unity of the term applied to them, viz. prawa. 
Otherwise there either would result the objectionable cir- 
cumstance of one word having different senses, or else the 
word would in some places have to be taken in its primary 
sense, in others in a derived sense. Hence, as prawa, apana, 
&c. are the five functions of the one chief prawa, so the eleven 
prawas also which begin with speech are mere functions of 
the chief prawa. — To this we reply as follows. Speech and 
so on are beings different from the chief prawa, on account 
of the difference of designation. — Which is that difference 
of designation ? — The eleven prawas remaining if we abstract 
from the best one, i.e. the chief prawa, are called the sense- 
organs (indriya), as we see them designated in .Sruti, ' from 
him is born breath, mind, and all organs of sense ' (Mu. 
Up. II, I, 3). In this and other passages prawa and the 
sense-organs are mentioned separately. — But in that case 
the mind also would have to be excluded from the class of 
sense-organs, like the prawa ; as we see that like the latter 
it is separately mentioned in the passage, ' The mind and all 
organs of sense.' True ; but in Smriti eleven sense-organs 
are mentioned, and on that account the mind must, like the 
ear, and so on, be comprised in the sense-organs. That the 
prawa on the other hand is a sense-organ is known neither 
from Smn'ti nor .Sruti. — Now this difference of designation 
is appropriate only if there is difference of being. If there 
were unity of being it would be contradictory that the prima 
although one should sometimes be designated as sense- 
organ and sometimes not Consequently the other prawas 
are different in being from the chief prawa. — For this con- 
clusion the following Sutra states an additional reason, 
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18. On account of the scriptural statement of 
difference. 

The prawa is everywhere spoken of as different from 
speech, &c. The passage, e.g. beginning with ' They said 
to speech ' (Br*. Up. I, 3, a), enumerates speech, &c.,. which 
were overwhelmed by the evil of the Asuras, concludes 
thereupon the section treating of speech, &c, and then 
specially mentions the mukhya prawa as overcoming the 
Asuras, in the paragraph beginning ' Then they said to the 
breath in the mouth.' — Other passages also referring to that 
difference maybe quoted, so, for instance, ' He made mind, 
speech, and breath for himself (Bri. Up. I, 5, 3). — For this 
reason also the other prawas are different in being from the 
chief prawa. — Another reason follows. 

19. And on account of the difference of character- 
istics. 

There is moreover a difference of characteristics between 
the chief prawa and the other prawas. When speech &c. are 
asleep, the chief prawa alone is awake. The chief prawa 
alone is not reached by death, while the other prawas are. 
The staying and departing of the chief prawa — not that of 
the sense-organs — is the cause of the maintenance and the 
destruction of the body. The sense-organs, on the other 
hand, are the cause of the perception of the sense-objects, 
not the chief prawa. Thus there are manifold differences 
distinguishing the prawa from the senses, and this also shows 
the latter to be different in being from the prawa. — To infer 
from the passage, ' thereupon they all assumed his form,' 
that the sense-organs are nothing but prawa is wrong, 
because there also an examination of the context makes us 
understand their difference. For there the sense-organs are 
enumerated first ('Voice held, I shall speak/ &c); after 
that it is said that speech, &c. were seized by death in the 
form of weariness (' Death having become weariness held 
them back ; therefore speech grows weary ') ; finally prawa 
is mentioned separately as not having been overcome by 
death (' but death did not seize the central breath '), and is 
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asserted to be the best (' he is the best of us '). The assum- 
ing of the form of pra«a has therefore, in accordance with 
the quoted passages, to be understood to mean that 
the energizing of speech and so on depends on the 
prawa, but not that they are identical with it. — Hence it 
follows that the word 'prawa' is applied to the sense-organs 
in a secondary sense. Thus .Sruti also says, ' Thereupon 
they all assumed his form, and therefore they are called 
after him pra«as;' a passage declaring that the word prawa, 
which properly refers to the chief prd«a, is secondarily 
applied to the sense-organs also. Speech and the other 
sense-organs are therefore different in being from the prawa. 

20. But the fashioning of names and forms belongs 
to him who renders tripartite, on account of the 
teaching (of scripture). 

In the chapter treating of the Being (sat), subsequently 
to the account of the creation of fire, water, and food (earth), 
the following statement is made, ' That divinity thought, 
let me now enter those three beings with this living Self 
(g iva atma), and let me then evolve names and forms ' ; — 
let me make each of these three tripartite ' {Kh. Up. VI, 
3, 2 ; 3). — Here the doubt arises whether the agent in that 
evolution of names and forms is the^iva (the living, i.e. the 
individual Self or soul) or the highest Lord. — The purva- 
pakshin maintains the former alternative, on account of the 
qualification contained in the words ' with this living Self.' 
The use of ordinary language does, in such phrases as 
' Having entered the army of the enemy by means of a spy 
I count it,' attribute the counting of the army in which the 
spy is the real agent to the Self of the king who is the 
causal agent; which attribution is effected by means of the 
use of the first person, • I count.' So here the sacred text 
attributes the evolving of names and forms — in which the 
giva. is the real agent — to the Self of the divinity which is 
the causal agent ; the attribution being effected by means 

1 Literally, with this living Self having entered let me evolve, &c. 
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of the use of the first person, ' let me evolve.' — Moreover 
we see in the case of names such as Z>ittha, Z?avittha, &c, 
and in the case of forms such as jars, dishes and the like 
that the individual soul only is the evolving agent *. Hence 
the evolution of names and forms is the work of the^lva. 

To this the Sutra replies : ' But the fashioning of names and 
forms belongs to him who renders tripartite.' The particle 
' but ' discards the purvapaksha. Fashioning means evolv- 
ing. The term 'he who renders tripartite' denotes the 
highest Lord, his agency being designated as beyond con- 
tradiction in the case of the rendering tripartite (of fire, &c). 
The entire evolution of names and forms which is seen, e.g. 
in fire, sun, moon, lightning, or in different plants such as 
kma-grass, kaja-grass, pallra-trees, or in various living 
beings such as cattle, deer, men, all this manifold evolution 
according to species and individuals can surely be the 
work of the highest Lord only, who fashioned fire, water, 
and earth. — Why? — On account of the teaching of the 
sacred text. — For the text says at first ' that divinity,' &c, 
and then goes on in the first person ' let me evolve ; ' which 
implies the statement that the highest Brahman only is the 
evolving agent — But we ascertain from the qualification 
contained in the words ' with this living Self,' that the agent 
in the evolution is the living Self! — No, we reply. The 
words 'with this living Self are connected with the words 
* having entered,' in proximity to which they stand ; not 
with the clause ' let me evolve.' If they were connected 
with the former words, we should have to assume that the 
first person, which refers to the divinity — viz. 'let me 
evolve ' — is used in a metaphorical sense. And with regard 
to all the manifold names and forms such as mountains, 
rivers, oceans, &c, no soul, apart from the Lord, possesses 
the power of evolution ; and if any have such power, it is 
dependent on the highest Lord. Nor is the so-called 
' living Self absolutely different from the highest Lord, as 
the spy is from the king ; as we see from its being qualified 

1 Names being given and vessels being shaped by a class of 
jtvas, viz. men. 

[38] H 
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as the living Self, and as its being the^iva (i. e. an individual 
soul apparently differing from the universal Self) is due to 
the limiting adjuncts only. Hence the evolution of names 
and forms which is effected by it is in reality effected by 
the highest Lord. And that the highest Lord i s he who 
evolves the names and forms is a principle acknowledged 
by all the Upanishads ; as we see from such passages as 'He 
who is called ether is the evolver of all forms and names ' 
(Kh. Up. VIII, 14). The evolution of names and forms, 
therefore, is exclusively the work of the highest Lord, who 
is also the author of the tripartite arrangement. — The 
meaning of the text is that the evolution of names and 
forms was preceded by the tripartition, the evolution of 
each particular name and form being already explained by 
the account of the origin of fire, water, and earth. The act 
of tripartition is expressly described by .Sruti in the cases 
of fire, sun, moon, and lightning, ' The red colour of burning 
fire is the colour of fire, the white colour of fire is the colour 
of water, the black colour of fire the colour of earth,' &c. 
In this way there is evolved the distinctive form of fire, and 
in connexion therewith the distinctive name ' fire,' the name 
depending on the thing. The same remarks apply to the 
cases of the sun, the moon, and lightning. The instance 
(given by the text) of the tripartition of fire implies the 
statement that the three substances, viz. earth, water, fire, 
were rendered tripartite in the same manner ; as the begin- 
ning as well as the concluding clause of the passage equally 
refers to all three. For the beginning clause says, ' These 
three beings became each of them tripartite ; ' and the con- 
cluding clause says, 'Whatever they thought looked red 
they knew was the colour of fire,' &c. &c, up to ' Whatever 
they thought was altogether unknown they knew was some 
combination of these three beings.' Having thus described 
the external tripartition of the three elements the text goes 
on to describe another tripartition with reference to man, 
' those three beings when they reach man become each of 
them tripartite.' This tripartition in man the teacher sets 
forth (in the following Sutra) according to scripture, with a 
view to the refutation of some foreseen objection. 
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21. The flesh, &c, originates from earth, accord- 
ing to the scriptural statement ; and (so also) in the 
case of the two other (elements). 

From tripartite earth when assimilated by man there are 
produced as its effects flesh, &c, according to scripture. 
For the text says, ' Food (earth) when eaten becomes three- 
fold ; its grossest portion becomes feces, its middle portion 
flesh, its subtlest portion mind.' The meaning is that the 
tripartite earth is eaten in the shape of food such as rice, 
barley, &c. ; that its grossest parts are discharged in the 
form of feces, that its middle parts nourish the flesh of the 
body, and its subtlest parts feed the mind. Analogously 
we have to learn from the text the effects of the two other 
elements, viz. fire and water ; viz. that urine, blood, and 
breath are the effects of water ; bone, marrow, and speech 
those of fire. — Here now an objection is raised. If all 
material things are tripartite (i.e. contain parts of the three 
elements alike) — according to the indifferent statement, ' He 
made each of these tripartite' — for what reason then has 
there been made the distinction of names, ' this is fire, this 
is water, this is earth?' And again, why is it said that 
among the elements of the human body, flesh, &c, is the 
effect of the eaten earth only ; blood, &c, the effect of the 
water drunk ; bone, &c, the effect of the fire eaten ? — To 
this objection the next Sutra replies. 

22. But on account of their distinctive nature 
there is a (distinctive) designation of them. 

The word 'but' repels the objection raised. By 'dis- 
tinctive nature' we have to understand preponderance. 
Although all things are tripartite, yet we observe in 
different places a preponderance of different elements ; 
heat preponderates in fire, water in all that is liquid, food 
in earth. This special tripartition aims at rendering possible 
the distinctions and terms of ordinary life. For if the 
tripartition resulted in sameness, comparable to that of the 
three strands of a tripartite rope, we could not distinguish — 
and speak of as distinguished— the three elements. — Hence, 

H 2 
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although there is a tripartition, we are enabled • on account 
of distinctive nature* to give special designations to the 
three elements, viz. fire, water, and earth and their pro- 
ducts. — The repetition (of ' designation of them ') indicates 
the termination of the adhyaya. 
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THIRD ADHYAYA. 

FIRST PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

i. In obtaining a different (body) (the soul) goes 
enveloped (by subtle parts of the elements), (as 
appears from) question and explanation. 

In the second adhyaya we have refuted the objections 
raised against the Vedantic view of Brahman on the ground 
of SnWti and reasoning ; we have shown that all other 
opinions are devoid of foundation, and that the alleged 
mutual contradictions of Vedic texts do not exist Further 
we have demonstrated that the entities different from — but 
subordinate to — the individual soul (such as pra«a, &c.) 
spring from Brahman. — Now in the third adhyaya we shall 
discuss the following subjects: the manner in which the 
soul together with its subordinate adjuncts passes through 
the sawsara (III, i); the different states of the soul and 
the nature of Brahman (III, a) ; the separateness or non- 
scparateness of the vidyas and the question whether the 
qualities (of Brahman) have to be cumulated or not (III, 3); 
the accomplishment of man's highest end by means of per- 
fect knowledge (sawyagdanrana), the different injunctions 
as to the means of perfect knowledge and the absence of 
certain rules as to release which is the fruit (of perfect 
knowledge *) (III, 4). As occasion leads some other matters 
also will be explained. — Thefirst padaexplains,on the ground 
of the so-called vidya of the five fires {Kh. Up. V, 3-10), the 
different modes of the soul's passing through the samsara ; 
the reason of that doctrine being (the inculcation of) absence 

1 I.e. the absence of a rule laying down that release consequent 
on knowledge takes place in the same existence in which the means 
of reaching perfect knowledge are employed. 
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of all desire (vairagya), in accordance with the scriptural 
remark at the end (of the vidya), ' hence let a man take care 
to himself.' — The soul accompanied by the chief vital air, 
the sense-organs and the mind, and taking with itself 
nescience (avidya), moral good or ill-desert (karman), and 
the impressions left by its previous existences \ leaves its 
former body and obtains a new body ; this is known from 
the scriptural passage extending from Bri. Up. IV, 4, 1 
(' Then those prawas gather around him ') up to IV, 4, 4 
('It makes to itself another newer and more beautiful 
shape'); which passage forms part of a chapter treating of 
the sa*«sara-state. And it moreover follows from the pos- 
sibility (thus resulting) of the soul enjoying the fruits of 
good and evil actions. — Here the question arises whether 
the soul when going to the new body is enveloped or not by 
subtle parts of the elements constituting the seeds of the 
body. — It is not so enveloped, the purvapakshin says. — 
Why? — Because scripture, while stating that the soul takes 
the organs with itself, does not state the same with regard 
to the elements. For the expression ' those parts of light ' 
(tqg-omatraA) which occurs in the passage ' He taking with 
him those parts of light,' &c, intimates that the organs only 
are taken (and not the elements), since in the complement- 
ary portion of the passage the eye, &c, are spoken of, and 
not the subtle parts of the elements. The subtle parts of 
the elements can moreover easily be procured anywhere ; 
for wherever a new body is to be originated they are pre- 
sent, and the soul's taking them with itself would, therefore, 
be useless. Hence we conclude that the soul when going 
is not enveloped by them. 

To this the teacher replies, ' in obtaining another it goes 
enveloped.' That means : we must understand that the soul 
when passing from one body to another is enveloped by the 
subtle parts of the elements which are the seeds of the new 

1 I read avidya with the commentators (Go. An., however, mentions 
the reading ' vidya ' also) ; although vidyS appears preferable. Cp. 
Max Muller's note 2, p. 175, Upan. II; Deussen, p. 405. — Purva- 
pragHi fanmintariya-sawskaraA. An. Gi. 
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body. — How do we know this ? — ' From the question and 
the explanation.' The question is, ' Do you know why in 
the fifth libation water is called man?' (V, 3, 3.) The 
explanation, i.e. answer, is given in the entire passage which, 
after having explained how the five libations in the form of 
jraddha. Soma, rain, food, seed are offered in the five fires, 
viz. the heavenly world, Paiganya, the earth, man and 
woman, concludes, ' For this reason is water in the fifth obla- 
tion called man.' Hence we understand that the soul goes 
enveloped by water. — But — an objection will be raised — 
another scriptural passage declares that like a caterpillar 
the soul does not abandon the old body before it makes an 
approach to another body *. (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 3, ' And as a 
caterpillar.') — We reply that what there is compared to the 
(action of the) caterpillar is (not the non-abandonment of 
the old body but) merely the lengthening out of the crea- 
tive effort whose object is the new body to be obtained, 
which (new body) is presented by the karman of the soul 2 . 
Hence there is no contradiction. — As the mode of obtaining 
a new body is thus declared by .Sruti, all hypotheses 
which owe their origin to the mind of man only are to be 
set aside because they are contradicted by scripture. So 
e.g. the opinion (of the Sankhyas) that the Self and the 
organs are both all-pervading 8 , and when obtaining a new 
body only begin to function in it in consequence of the kar- 
man ; or the opinion (of the Bauddhas) that the Self alone 

1 Evara hi sukshmadehaparishvakto ra/nhet yady asya sthulam 
jartram ramhato na bhavet, asti tv asya vartamanasthul&rarirayogaA 
adehantarapriptes trtna^aldyukSnidaranena, tasman nidarsawa- 
mitivirodhan na sukshmadehaparishvakto ra/rchatiti. Bh&. 

1 PratipattavyaA priptavyo yo dehas tadvishaySyd bhSvanayi 
utpadanaya dfrghlbhSvamStraw ^alukayopamtyate. Bha\ — An. Gi. 
explains: priptavyo yo dehas tadvishayabhdvanaya devo«ham 
ityadikiya" dtrghibhivo vyavahitirthdlambanatvaw tavanmatram 
ityadi. 

* Kara»&nim ihamkankatv&t tasya vyipitvSt teshim apitadit- 
makiniw vySpitvam. Go. An. — The organs are, according to the 
Saftkhya, the immediate effects of the ahawMra, but why all- 
pervading on that account? 
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(without the organs) begins to function in a new body, and 
that as the body itself, so new sense-organs also are pro- 
duced in the new abode of fruition 1 ; or the opinion (of the 
Vaireshikas) that the mind only proceeds to the new abode 
of fruition 2 ; or the opinion (of the Digambara Cainas) that 
the individual soul only flying away from the old body 
alights in the new one as a parrot flies from one tree to 
another. — But — an objection will be raised — from the 
quoted question and answer it follows that the soul goes 
enveloped by water only, according to the meaning of the 
word made use of by scripture, viz. water. How then can 
the general statement be maintained that the soul goes 
enveloped by subtle parts of all elements ? — To this doubt 
the next Sutra replies. 

2. But on account of (water) consisting of three 
(elements) (the soul is enveloped not by water 
merely; the latter alone is, however, mentioned) 
on account of preponderance. 

The word • but ' disposes of the objection raised. — Water 
consists of three elements, as we know from the scriptural 
statement regarding tripartition. If, therefore, water is 
admitted to originate (the new body) the other two elements 
also have necessarily to be admitted (as taking part in the 
origination). The body moreover consists of three elements, 
as the effects of the three, i.e. fire, water, and earth, are 
observed in it, and further as it contains three materials, 
viz. wind, bile, and phlegm 3 . Being such it cannot originate 
from mere water, the other elements being left aside. 
Hence the term water made use of in the scriptural ques- 
tion and answer refers to the fact of water preponderating, 

1 Atma khalv alaya^dnasamtSnas tasya vrrttayaA jabdax%ffanani 
tallabhaA jartr&ntare bhavati,kevalarabdas tu kara»asahityam atmano 
varayati. Go. An. 

9 Kevalaw karawair atmana £a rahitam iti yivat, karanani nutan- 
any eva tatrarabhyante atma tu vibhutvad akriyo«pi tatra vrt'ttima- 
tram apnoti. An. Gi. 

3 The last of which only is of prevailingly watery character. 
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not to its being the only element. As a matter of fact we 
see that in all animated bodies liquid substances such as 
juices, blood, and the like preponderate. — But we likewise 
observe in bodies a large amount of earthy matter ! — True, 
but the amount of water is larger than that of any other 
matter. Moreover, liquid matter prevails in that which is 
the seed of the body. Further, we know that works (kar- 
man) constitute the efficient cause for the origination of a 
new body, and (sacrificial) works such as the agnihotra, &c, 
consist in the offering of liquid substances such as Soma, 
butter, milk and the like. Thereby also the preponder- 
ance of water is established. And on account of that 
preponderance the word ' water ' implies the subtle parts of 
all the elements which constitute the seed of the body. 

3. And on account of the going of the pra#as. 

Scripture states that, when a new body is obtained, the 
prawas also go (from the old body to the new one). Cp. 
' When he thus departs the (chief) pra«a departs after him, 
and when the pra»a thus departs all the other prawas 
depart after it ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, a), and similar passages. 
Now this going of the prawas is not possible without a base ; 
hence we infer that water also — mixed with parts of the 
other elements — goes (from the old body to the new one), 
serving the purpose of supplying a base for the moving 
pra«as. For the pra/zas cannot, without such a base, either 
move or abide anywhere ; as we observe in living beings. 

4. If it be said (that the pra«as do not go) on 
account of the scriptural statement as to entering 
into Agni, &c, we deny this on account of the 
metaphorical nature (of those statements). 

Well, the purvapakshin resumes, we deny that at the 
time when a new body is obtained the pra»as go with the 
soul, because scripture speaks of their going to Agni, &c 
For that at the time of death speech and the other pra«as 
go to Agni and the other gods the following passage ex- 
pressly declares: 'When the speech of the dead person 
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enters into the fire, breath into the air,' &c. (Bri. Up. Ill, a, 
13). — To this we reply that the objection is of no force on 
account of the metaphorical character of those statements. 
The entering of speech, &c, into Agni is metaphorical, 
because we observe no such entering in the case of the 
hairs of the head and body. For although the text says 
that ' the hairs of the body enter into the shrubs and the 
hairs of the head into the trees ; ' still we cannot under- 
stand this to mean that the hairs actually fly away from the 
body and enter into trees and shrubs. On the other hand, 
the soul could not go at all if we denied to it the limiting 
adjunct formed by the prawas, and without the latter it 
could not, in the new body, enter into the state of fruition. 
Besides, other passages distinctly declare that the prawas 
go with the soul. — From all this we conclude that the 
passage about speech, &c. entering into Agni, metaphoric- 
ally expresses that Agni and the other divinities who act as 
guides of the pra«as and co-operate with them stop their 
co-operation at the time of death. 

5. If an objection be raised on the ground of 
(water) not being mentioned in the first fire, we 
refute it by remarking that just it (viz. water) (is 
meant), on the ground of fitness. 

Well, the purvapakshin resumes, but how can it be 
ascertained that ' in the fifth oblation water is called man,' 
considering that water is not mentioned by scripture with 
reference to the first fire (altar) ? For the text enumerates 
five fires — the first of which is the heavenly world — as the 
abodes of the five oblations. With reference to the first of 
those fires — introduced by the words 'The fire is that 
world, O Gautama,' it is stated that jraddha (faith) is the 
material constituting the oblation (' on that altar the devas 
offer .rraddha'); while nothing is said about water being 
the offered material. If, with reference to the four follow- 
ing fires, viz. Par^anya, &c, water is assumed to constitute 
the offering, we have no objection because in the substances 
stated there as forming the oblations, viz. Soma, and so on, 
water may preponderate. But to set aside, in the case of 
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the first fire, .rraddha (i.e. faith) which is directly mentioned 
in the text, and to substitute in its place the assumption of 
water, about which the text says nothing, is an arbitrary 
proceeding. In reality .rraddha must be explained, in con- 
formity with its ordinary meaning, as a kind of mental 
state, viz. faith. Hence it is objectionable to maintain that 
water, in the fifth oblation, becomes man. 

To this view of the purvapakshin we demur, because, in 
the case of the first fire, the word .rraddha is to be taken in 
the sense of 'water.' — On what ground ? — On the ground of 
fitness. For on that explanation only beginning, middle, 
and end of the passage harmonise so that the syntactical 
unity of the whole remains undisturbed. On the other 
explanation (i. e. .rraddha being taken in the sense of 
' faith '), if the question were asked how water, in the fifth 
oblation, can be called man, and if, in way of reply, the 
text could point only to faith, i.e. something which is not 
water, as constituting the material of the oblation ; then 
question and answer would not agree, and so the unity of 
the whole passage would be destroyed. The text, moreover, 
by concluding * For this reason is water in the fifth oblation 
called man,' indicates the same interpretation 1 . — Further, 
the text points out, as effects of .rraddha, substances in 
which water in its gross form preponderates, viz. Soma, 
rain, &c. And this again furnishes a reason for interpreting 
.rraddha as water, because the effect generally is cognate in 
nature to the cause. Nor again can the mental conception 
called faith be taken out from the mind or soul, whose 
attribute it is, and be employed as an offering, as the heart 
can be cut out of the sacrificial animal. For this reason 
also the word .rraddha must be taken to mean 'water.' 
Water can, moreover, be fitly called by that name, on the 
ground of Vedic usage, cp. ' .rraddha indeed is water ' (Taitt. 
Samh. I, 6, 8, 1). Moreover, water when forming the seed 
of the body enters into the state of thinness, subtilty, and 
herein again resembles faith, so that its being called .rraddha 

1 Upasamh&rllo&n&y&m api .rraddhirabdatvam apam evety iha 
tv iti. An. Gi. 
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is analogous to the case of a man who is as valiant as a lion 
being himself called a lion. — Again, the word jraddha may 
fitly be applied to water, because water is intimately con- 
nected with religious works (sacrifices, &c.) which depend 
on faith; just as the word 'platform' is applied to men 
(standing on the platform). And finally the waters may 
fitly be called .rraddha, on account of their being the cause 
of faith, according to the scriptural passage, ' Water indeed 
produces faith in him for holy works V 

6. (Should it be said that the souls are not en- 
veloped by water) on account of this not being 
stated by scripture, we refute the objection on the 
ground of those who perform ish/is, &c, being 
understood. 

Well, let it be granted that, on account of question and 
answer, water, passing through the forms of .rraddha, &c, 
may in the fifth oblation obtain the shape of man. But 
still we cannot allow that the souls when moving from one 
body into another are enveloped by water. For this is not 
directly stated by scripture, there being in the whole 
passage no word referring to the souls, while there are 
words referring to water. Hence the assertion that the 
soul goes enveloped by water is unfounded. — This objection 
is invalid, we reply, ' on account of those who perform ish/is, 
&c, being understood.' For in the passage beginning 'But 
they who living in a village practise sacrifices, works of 
public utility and alms, they go to the smoke ' (V, 3, 10), it 
is said that those who perform ish/is reach, on the road of 
the fathers leading through smoke, &c, the moon, ' From 
ether they go to the moon ; that is Soma, the king.' Now 
these same persons are meant in the passage about the five 
fires also, as we conclude from the equality of scriptural 
statement in the passage, ' In that fire the devas offer 



1 Apo hcti, asmai pu«se*dhikari«e sawnamante ^anayanti 
dar,ranamatre»a snanadipiwyakarmasiddhyarthaw jraddham ity 
arthaA. An. Gi. 
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.rraddha. From that oblation rises Soma the king 1 .' To 
those 2 (persons who have performed ishris, &c.) water is 
supplied in the shape of the materials employed to perform 
the agnihotra, the dattapurnamasa and other sacrifices, 
viz. sour milk, milk, &c, which substances, as consisting 
mostly of water, may directly be considered as water. Of 
these, when offered in the ahavanlya, the subtle parts 
assume the form of an apurva resulting from the oblation 8 , 
and attach themselves to the performer of the sacrifice. 
Then (when the sacrificer dies) the priests offer his body, 
with the funeral ceremonies 4 , into the crematory fire, with 
the mantra, '(may) he (go) to the heavenly world, svaha.' 
Then the water forming the oblation — which was connected 
with deeds resulting from faith 6 — having assumed the form 
of an apurva envelops the souls of those who had performed 
the sacrifices, and leads them up to the heavenly world to 
receive their reward. — In accordance with the preceding 
interpretation scripture says in the agnihotra chapter also — 
in the complementary passage constituting the reply to the 
six questions — that the two agnihotra-oblations go up to 
the other world in order to originate the fruit (of the work 
of the sacrificer), 'Those two oblations when offered go up, 
&c.' (Sat. Br. XI, 6, a, 6). — Hence we conclude that the 

1 Both passages speak of something reaching, i.e. becoming 
the moon. Now, as that something is, in the passage about the road 
of the fathers, the glvas of those who have performed ish/is, &c, we 
conclude that by the .rraddha also, from which in the other passage 
the moon is said to rise, those ^fvas are meant, or, properly speak- 
ing, the subde body of water which envelops those ^ivas. — Dhu m&di- 
vikye pawiagnivakye ka, somar4#atvaprapturava»avweshad ish/adi- 
HrimA jraddh&abditadbhir veshtfita dyulokaw yantiti bhittty 
arthaA. An. Gi. 

* An. Gi. introduces this clause by: nanu mahad iha jrutyor vaila- 
kshanyawi, jraddh&abditlnam apam kvaiid dyuloke houaA smtah 
kva/Kd ish/adikariwam dhum£dikrame»aka\rapriptir na 6a. teshim 
ipaA santi yena tadvesh/Aidnaw gatis tatraha teshim *eti. 

* I read, with a MS. of An. Gi., ihutyapurvarupaA. 
4 The so-called antyesh/i. 

* And is on that account properly called jraddhi. 
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souls, when going to the enjoyment of the fruits of their 
works, are enveloped by the water of which the oblations 
consist l . 

But how can it be maintained that those who perform 
sacrifices, &c, go to the enjoyment of the fruit of their 
works, considering that scripture declares them when having 
reached the moon — by the path leading through smoke, 
&c. — to become food, ' That is Soma the king ; that is the 
food of the gods; the gods do eat it' (K/i. Up. V, 10, 4); 
and the corresponding passage, ' Having reached the moon 
they become food, and then the Devas feed on them there 
as sacrificers feed on Soma as it increases and decreases' 
(Br*. Up. VI, 2, 1 6) ? If, in accordance with these passages, 
they are eaten by the gods as by tigers, &c, it is not 
possible that they should enjoy the fruit of their deeds. — 
To this the following Sutra replies. 

7. Or (the souls' being the food of the gods is) 
metaphorical, on account of their not knowing the 
Self. For thus (scripture) declares. 

The word ' or ' is meant to set aside the started objection. 
The souls' being food has to be understood in a metaphorical, 
not a literal, sense, as otherwise all scriptural statements of 
claims (adhikara) — such as ' He who is desirous of the 
heavenly world is to sacrifice' — would be contradicted. If 

1 Ankara's attempts to render plausible the interpretation of 
jraddha by ' water,' and to base thereon the doctrine of the souls 
when going to a new body being enveloped by a subtle involucrum 
of water (and the other elements contained therein) are, of course, 
altogether artificial. I do not, however, see that he can be taxed 
with inconsistency (as he is by Deussen, p. 408). Sraddha is to him 
in the first place the gross water which constitutes the chief material 
employed in the sacrifices ; in the second place the apurva which 
results from the sacrifice, and which is imagined to consist of the 
subtle parts of the water whose gross parts have been consumed by 
the sacrificial fire. These subtle parts attach themselves to the soul, 
accompany it as an involucrum when it goes to another world, and 
form the base of any new body which the soul may have to assume 
in accordance with its previous deeds. 
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the performers of sacrifices, &c, did not, in the sphere of 
the moon, enjoy the fruits of their works, why should they 
undertake works such as sacrifices, which are to him who 
performs them the cause of great trouble ? We see, more- 
over, that the word ' food,' as denoting in general whatever 
is the cause of enjoyment, is metaphorically used of that 
also which is not food (in the narrower sense), as, for in- 
stance, in such phrases as 'the Vairyas are the food of 
kings, the animals are the food of the Vauyas.' Hence 
what is meant there by the term ' eating ' is the rejoicing 
of the gods with the performers of sacrifices, &c, who 
stand in a subordinate (instrumental) relation to that rejoic- 
ing — a rejoicing analogous to that of an ordinary man with 
beloved persons such as wife, children, friends, and so on — 
not actual eating like the chewing and swallowing of sweet- 
meats. For that the gods eat in the ordinary way a 
scriptural passage expressly denies (Kh. Up. Ill, 6, i), 
' The gods do not eat or drink ; by seeing the nectar they 
are satisfied.' At the same time the performers of sacrifices, 
although standing in a subordinate relation to the gods, 
may themselves be in a state of enjoyment, like servants 
who (although subordinate to the king) themselves live on 
the king. — That the performers of sacrifices are objects of 
enjoyment for the gods follows, moreover, from their quality 
of not knowing the Self. For that those who do not know 
the Self are objects of enjoyment for the gods the following 
scriptural passage shows, ' Now, if a man worships another 
deity, thinking the deity is one and he is another, he does 
not know. He is like a beast for the Devas ' (Bri. Up. 1, 4, 
10). That means: he, in this life, propitiating the gods by 
means of oblations and other works, serves them like a beast, 
and does so in the other world also, depending on them like 
a beast and enjoying the fruits of his works as assigned by 
them. — The latter part of the Sutra can be explained in 
another manner also 1 . Those who do not know the Self 
are those who perform works only, such as sacrifices, &c, 

1 Anatmajrabdajruter mukhyarthatvanurodhena sfitrS»wasy4rtham 
uktva prakara«anurodhen&rthantaram aha. An. Gi. 
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and do not join knowledge to works. We then take the 
expression, ' the knowledge of the Self,' as indirectly denot- 
ing the knowledge of the five fires ; an explanation which 
rests on the general subject-matter. And on account of the 
performers of sacrifices being destitute of the knowledge of 
the five fires the circumstance of their serving as food is 
brought forward as a mere gu«av£da x for the purpose of 
glorifying the knowledge of the five fires. For the latter is 
what the text aims at enjoining, as we infer from the 
general purport of the passage. — ' For thus ' another scrip- 
tural passage ' declares,' viz. that enjoyment (on the part of 
the ^iva) takes place in the sphere of the moon, ' Having 
enjoyed greatness in the Soma world he returns again ' (Pr. 
Up. V, 4). Another scriptural passage also declares that 
the performers of sacrifices dwelling together with the gods 
obtain enjoyment, ' A hundred blessings of the fathers who 
have conquered this world make one blessing of the work- 
gods, who obtain their godhead by work ' (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 
33). — As thus the statement about the performers of sacri- 
fices becoming food is metaphorical only, we understand 
that it is their souls which go, and hence there is no longer 
any objection to the doctrine that they go enveloped by 
water. 

8. On the passing away of the works (the soul 
redescends) with a remainder, according to scripture 
and Smriti, as it went (i.e. passing through the same 
stations) and not thus (i. e. in the inverse order). 

Scripture states that the souls of those who perform 
sacrifices, and the like, rise on the road leading through 
smoke, and so on, to the sphere of the moon, and when 
they have done with the enjoyment (of the fruits of their 
works) again descend, 'Having dwelt there.yavatsampatam 2 , 
they return again that way as they came,' &c, up to ' Those 
whose conduct has been good obtain some good birth, the 



1 See part i, p. 221. 

* About which term see further on. 
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birth of a Brahmawa, &c. — Those whose conduct has been 
evil obtain the birth of a dog, &c.' (Kh. Up. V, 10, 5-7). 
Here it must be considered whether the souls, after having 
enjoyed the fruits of all their works, descend without a 
remainder (anuxaya, of their works), or with such a re- 
mainder (of unrequited works). — The purvapakshin says : 
without such a remainder. — Why? — On account of the 
specification 'yavat sampatam.' The word sampata here 
denotes the aggregate of works (karmlraya) 1 , which is so 
called because by it the souls pass from this world to that 
world for the purpose of enjoying the fruits of the works. 
So that the entire clause ' Having dwelt there as far as the 
aggregate of the works extends ' indicates their works being 
completely requited there. The same thing is indicated by 
another scriptural passage, 'But when in their case that 
(i.e. the effect of their works) ceases' {Bri. Up. VI, a, 16). — 
Well, but why should we not assume that these passages 
(do not mean that all works are requited there but) only 
indicate that the soul enjoys in the other world so long as 
there are works to be enjoyed there ? — It is impossible to 
assume this, because elsewhere a reference is made to the 
totality of works. For the passage, Bri. Up. IV, 4, 6, ' Having 
obtained the end of whatever deed he does here on earth, 
he again returns from that world to this world to action,' 
intimates, by means of the comprehensive term ' whatever,' 
that all works done here are exhausted there. — Moreover, 
death has the power of manifesting those works whose fruit 
has not yet begun * ; the manifestation of those works not 
being possible previously to death because then they are ob- 
structed by those works whose fruits have already begun. 
Now death must manifest alike all works whose fruits had 
not begun previously, because the cause being the same the 
effects cannot be different Analogously a lamp which is 
placed at the same distance from a jar and a piece of cloth 



1 The Comffi. on Kh. Up. V, 10, 5, explains it by ' sampatanti 
yeneti samp&taA karmawaA kshayaA, yavat sampatam yavat 
karmawaA kshayaA.' 

2 Abhivyaktu £a karmawaw phalad&nayonmukhatvam. An. Gi. 

[38] I 
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illuminates the latter as well as the former. — Hence it 
follows that the souls descend without a remainder of 
unrequited works. 

To this we reply as follows : ' On the passing away of the 
works with a remainder.' That means : when the aggregate 
of works with which the souls had risen to the moon for the 
purpose of the enjoyment of their fruits is, by such enjoy- 
ment, exhausted, then the body, consisting of water, which 
had originated in the moon for the purpose of such enjoy- 
ment, is dissolved by contact with the fire of the grief 
springing from the observation that the enjoyment comes to 
an end ; just as snow and hail are melted by contact with 
the rays of the sun, or the hardness of ghee by contact with 
the heat of fire. Then, at the passing away of the works, 
i.e. when the works performed, such as sacrifices, &c, are, 
by the enjoyment of their fruits, exhausted, the souls 
descend with a remainder yet left. — But on what grounds 
is that remainder assumed ? — On the ground of what is seen 
(.Sruti) and Smrfti. For scripture declares manifestly that 
the souls descend joined with such a remainder, 'Those 
whose conduct (Parana) has been good will quickly attain 
some good birth, the birth of a Brahmana, or a Kshattriya, 
or a VaLrya. But those whose conduct has been evil will 
quickly attain an evil birth, the birth of a dog, or a hog, or 
a K&nd&la..' That the word Tarawa here means the re- 
mainder (of the works) will be shown later on. Moreover, 
the different degrees of enjoyment which are implied in the 
difference of birth on the part of the living beings point, as 
they cannot be accidental, to the existence of such a 
remainder of works. For we know from scripture that 
good fortune as well as misfortune is caused by good and 
evil works. Smrfti also teaches that the members of the 
different castes and ajramas do, in accordance with their 
works, at first enjoy the fruit of their works and then enter 
into new existences, in which they are distinguished from 
each other by locality, caste, family, shape, length of life, 
knowledge, conduct, property, pleasure, and intelligence; 
which doctrine implies that they descend with a remainder 
,of their works. — Of what kind then is that so-called re- 
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mainder ? — Some say that thereby we have to understand 
a remainder of the works which had been performed (in the 
previous existence) for the sake of the heavenly world, and 
whose fruits have (for the greater part) been enjoyed. 
That remainder might then be compared to the remainder 
of oil which sticks to the inside of a vessel previously filled 
with oil even after it has been emptied. — But you have no 
right to assume a remainder in the case of works, the fruits 
of which have been enjoyed already, since the admh/a 
(which springs from works) is opposed to the works (so as 
to destroy them completely *). — This objection, we reply, is 
not valid, as we do not maintain that the works are com- 
pletely requited (previously to the new existence). — But the 
souls do ascend to the sphere of the moon for the express 
purpose of finding there a complete requital of their works ! 
—True ; but when only a little of the effects of their works 
is left, they can no longer stay there. For as some courtier 
who has joined the king's court with all the requisites 
which the king's service demands is unable to remain at 
court any longer, when in consequence of his long stay most 
of his things are worn out, so that he is perhaps left with a 
pair of shoes and an umbrella only; so the soul, when 
possessing only a small particle of the effects of its works, 
can no longer remain in the sphere of the moon. — But all 
this reasoning is in fact altogether unfounded 2 . For it has 
already been stated that, on account of (the admh/a) being 
opposed to the work, the continued existence of a remainder 
cannot be admitted in the case of works which had been 
performed with a view to the heavenly world, and which 
have been requited in the moon. — But has it not also been 
said above that not all the work whose fruit the heavenly 
world is meets with requital there ? — Yes, but that state- 
ment is not defensible. For works which are performed for 

1 BhaWanusarinaJi snehasyavirodhid yuktaA jeshaA, karma tu 
phalodayavirodhitvat phalaw teg g&lam nash/am eveti na tasya 
jeshasiddhir iti faftkate nanv iti. An. Gi. 

1 Ivakaro madhuroktyS prayukto vastutas tv evakaro vivakshitaA. 
An. Gi. 

1 2 
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the purpose of obtaining the heavenly world produce their 
entire heavenly fruit for the soul only as long as it stays in 
heaven, and if we take our stand on scripture we have no 
right to assume that they produce even a particle of fruit 
for the souls after those have again descended from heaven. 
That some part of the oil continues to remain in the vessel 
is unobjectionable because we see it, and we likewise see 
that some part of the courtier's equipment continues to 
remain with him ; but that some part of those works which 
led the soul to heaven continues to exist, that we neither 
see nor are able to surmise, because it would contradict the 
texts declaring that the heavenly world (alone) is the fruit 
of the works. — That of works whose fruit is heaven, such as 
sacrifices and the like, no remainder continues to exist, we 
must necessarily acknowledge for the following reason also. 
If some part of those good works, such as sacrifices, &c, on 
account of which the agents enjoyed the heavenly world, 
were surmised to continue in existence as a remainder, that 
remainder would in all cases be itself a good one, would never 
be of a contrary nature. But then our supposition would be 
in conflict with the scriptural passage which distinguishes 
remainders of a different kind, viz. ' Those whose conduct 
has been good ; — those whose conduct has been evil,' &c. 
Hence after the fruits of that set of works which is requited 
in the other world have been (completely) enjoyed, the 
remaining other set of works whose fruits are to be enjoyed 
in this world constitutes the so-called anujaya with which 
the souls re-descend. — It was said above that we must assume 
the souls to descend without any such remainder, after 
having reached, by the enjoyment of the fruits, the end of 
all the works done here below, on account of the compre- 
hensive statement implied in the expression 'whatever.' 
But that assertion cannot be upheld as the existence of 
such a remainder has been proved. Hence we have to 
understand that the souls re-descend after having exhausted, 
by the enjoyment of its fruits, only that entire part of the 
works done here below whose fruit belongs to the other, 
world and is begun to be enjoyed there. — The proof given 
by us of the existence of the remainder refutes at the same 
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time the other assertion made above, viz. that death mani- 
fests equally all works the enjoyment of whose fruits was 
not begun here below, and that on that account we are not 
entitled to draw a line between works whose fruits begin in 
the other world and works whose fruits begin in this world 
only (i.e. in a new existence on earth). — We, moreover, have 
to ask for what reason it is maintained that death manifests 
(i.e. lays open and makes ready for requital) those works 
whose fruits have not begun here below. The answer will 
be that in this life the operation of certain works cannot 
begin because it is obstructed by other works whose fruits 
already begin here below, that, however, that operation does 
begin as soon as, at the moment of death, the obstruction 
ceases. Well, then, if previously to death those actions 
whose fruits have already begun prevent other actions from 
beginning their operation, at the time of death also certain 
works of less force will be obstructed in their operation by 
other works of greater force, it being impossible that the 
fruits of works of opposite tendency should begin at the 
same time. For it is impossible to maintain that different 
deeds whose fruits must be experienced in different exist- 
ences should, merely because they have this in common 
that their fruits have not begun (previously to death), be- 
come manifest on the occasion of one and the same death, 
and originate one new existence only; against this militates 
the fact of the definite fruits (attached to each particular 
work) being of contrary natures 1 . Nor, on the other hand, 
can we maintain that at the time of death some works 
manifest themselves while others are altogether extin- 
guished ; for that would contradict the fact that absolutely 
all works have their fruits. No work in fact can be 
extinguished except by means of expiatory actions, &c. a 
Smriti also declares that works whose operation is ob- 

1 On which account they cannot be experienced in one and the 
same existence. 

8 Works are extinguished either by expiatory ceremonies or by 
the knowledge of Brahman or by the full fruition of their conse- 
quences. 
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structed by other works leading to fruits of a contrary 
nature last for a long time, 'Sometimes a good deed 
persists immovable as it were, the doer meanwhile remain- 
ing immerged in the sawsara, until at last he is released 
from pain.' 

Moreover, if all unrequited works becoming manifest on 
the occasion of one and the same death were to begin one 
new existence only, the consequence would be that those 
who are born again in the heavenly world, or in hell, or as 
animals, could, as not entitled thereto, perform no religious 
works, and being thus excluded from all chance of acquiring 
religious merit and demerit could not enter on any new 
forms of existence, as all reason for the latter would be 
absent K And that would further contradict Smrj'ti, which 
declares that some single actions, such as the murder of a 
Brahmawa, are the causes of more than one new existence. 
Nor can we assume, for the knowledge of the particular 
results springing from religious merit and demerit, any 
other cause than the sacred texts 2 . Nor, again, does death 
manifest (bring about the requital of) those works whose 
fruit is observed to be enjoyed already here below, as, for 
instance, the karireshri, &c. 3 How then can we allow the 
assumption that death manifests all actions ? The instance 
of the lamp (made use of by the purvapakshin) is already 
refuted by our having shown the relative strength of 
actions 4 . Or else we may look on the matter as analogous 
to the manifestation (by a lamp) of bigger and smaller 
objects. For as a lamp, although equally distant from a 
big and a very small thing, may manifest the former only 

1 And in consequence of this they could never obtain final 
release. 

* We have the sacred texts only to teach us what the effects of 
particular good or evil actions may be. 

* The kariresh/i is a sacrifice offered by those who are desirous 
of rain. 

4 I.e. by our having shown that death does not equally manifest 
all works, but that, after death has taken place, the stronger works 
bring about their requital while the operation of the weaker ones is 
retarded thereby. 
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and not the latter, so death provokes the operation of the 
stronger works only, not of the weaker ones, although an equal 
opportunity presents itself for both sets of works as hitherto 
unrequited. — Hence the doctrine that all works are mani- 
fested by death cannot be maintained, as it is contradicted 
by .Sruti, Smrrti, and reason alike. That the existence 
of a remainder of works should stand in the way of final 
release is a misplaced fear, as we know from .Sruti that all 
works whatever are destroyed by perfect knowledge. It 
therefore is a settled conclusion that the souls re-descend 
with a remainder of works. They descend ' as they came ' 
(mounted up); 'not thus,' i.e. in inverted order. We con- 
clude that they descend 'as they came' from the fact of 
ether and smoke, which the text includes in the road of the 
fathers, being mentioned in the description of the descent 
also, and from the expression ' as they came.' That they 
follow the inverted order we conclude from night, &c, not 
being mentioned, and from the cloud, &c, being added. 

9. Should it be objected that on account of con- 
duct (the assumption of a remainder is not needed), 
we deny this because (the scriptural expression 
' conduct ') is meant to connote (the remainder) ; so 
K£rsh«&£ini thinks. 

But — an objection may be raised — the scriptural passage, 
which has been quoted for the purpose of proving that the 
existence of a remainder of works (' those whose conduct 
has been good,' &c), declares that the quality of the new 
birth depends on Tarawa, not on anuraya. Now Tarawa and 
anusaya are different things; for Tarawa is the same as 
£aritra, a£ara, sila, all of which mean conduct 1 , while 
anuraya denotes work remaining from requited work. 
Scripture also speaks of actions and conduct as different 
things, 'According as he acts and according as he conducts 
himself so will he be ' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 5); and 'Whatever 



' itla also means here 'conduct' only, as we see from its being 
co-ordinated with Parana, £aritra, &c. ; not character. 
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works are blameless those should be regarded, not others ; 
whatever our good conduct was that should be observed by 
thee ' (Taitt. Up. I, 1 1, a). From the passage which pro- 
claims the dependence of the quality of birth on conduct 
the existence of an unrequited remainder of works cannot 
therefore be proved. — This objection is without force, we 
reply, because the scriptural term 'conduct* is meant to 
connote the remainder of the works. This is the opinion of 
the teacher Karsh«£k£ini. 

10. If it be said that purposelessness (of conduct 
would result therefrom), we deny this on account of 
the dependence (of work) on that (conduct). 

That may be ; but for what reason should we abandon 
that meaning which the term 'Tarawa' directly conveys, 
viz. the meaning ' conduct,' and accept the merely connota- 
tive meaning ' remainder of the works ? ' Conduct, which the 
text directly mentions, may be supposed to have for its 
fruit either a good or an evil birth, according as it is 
enjoined or prohibited, good or evil. Some fruit will have 
to be allowed to it in any case ; for otherwise it would 
follow that it is purposeless. — This objection is without 
force ' on account of the dependence on it.' Such works as 
sacrifices, and the like, depend on conduct in so far as 
somebody whose conduct is not good is not entitled to 
perform them. This we know from Smr«'ti-passages, such 
as the following, ' Him who is devoid of good conduct the 
Vedas do not purify.' — And also if conduct is considered as 
subservient to man 1 it will not be purposeless. For when 
the aggregate of works such as sacrifices, &c, begins to 
originate its fruit, the conduct which has reference to the 
sacrifice will originate there (i.e. in the fruit) some addition. 

1 I.e. as something which produces in man a samsk&ra analogous 
to that produced by other preparatory or purificatory rites such as 
bathing, &c. — In the preceding sentences conduct had been spoken 
of not as purushartha but as karmanga. In that case it produces 
no separate result; while if considered as purushartha it has a 
special result of its own. 
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And it is known from 5ruti as well as Smr*ti that work 
effects everything \ It is, therefore, the opinion of Karsh- 
«4^ini that the remainder of works only — which is connoted 
by the term ' conduct ' — is the cause of the souls entering 
on new births. For as work may be the cause of new 
births, it is not proper to assume that conduct is the cause. 
If a man is able to run away by means of his feet he will 
surely not creep on his knees. 

ii. But (Tarawa means) nothing but good and 
evil works ; thus Badari opines. 

The teacher Badari, however, thinks that the word 
'Tarawa' denotes nothing else but good works and evil 
works. It means the same as anush/^ana (performance) or 
karman (work). For we see that the root £ar (to walk, to 
conduct oneself) is used in the general sense of acting. Of 
a man who performs holy works such as sacrifices, &c, 
people say in ordinary language, ' that excellent man walks 
in righteousness.' The word a£ara also denotes only a kind 
of religious duty. That works and Tarawa (conduct) are 
sometimes spoken of as different things is analogous to the 
distinction sometimes made between Brahmawas and Pari- 
vra^akas 2 . We, therefore, decide that by men of good 
Tarawa are meant those whose works are worthy of praise, 
by men of evil Tarawa those whose works are worthy of 
blame. 

1 2. Of those also who do not perform sacrifices 
(the ascent to the moon) is stated by scripture. 

It has been said that those who perform sacrifices, &c, go 
to the moon. The question now arises whether those also 
who do not perform sacrifices go to the moon or not — The 
purvapakshin maintains that it cannot be asserted that 
men belonging to the former class only go to the moon, 

1 A clause added to guard against the assumption — which might 
be based on the preceding remarks — that conduct is, after all, 
the cause of the quality of the new birth. 

1 Although the latter are a mere sub-class of the former. 
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because scripture speaks of the moon as being resorted to 
by those also who have not performed sacrifices. For the 
Kaushitakins make the following general statement, 'All 
who depart from this world go to the moon ' (Kau. Up. I, a). 
Moreover, the origination of a new body in the case of those 
who are born again is not possible without their having 
(previously) reached the moon, on account of the precise 
definition of number contained in the statement, ' In the 
fifth oblation' (KA. Up. V, 9, i) 1 . Hence all men must be 
supposed to resort to the moon. If it be objected that it 
does not appear proper that those who perform sacrifices 
and those who do not should go to the same place, we reply 
that there is no real objection, because those who do not 
perform sacrifices do not enjoy anything in the moon. 

13. But of the others, after having enjoyed the 
fruits of their actions in Sawzyamana, ascent and 
descent take place ; as such a course is declared (by 
scripture). 

' But ' discards the purvapaksha. It is not true that all men 
go to the moon. For the ascent to the moon is for the purpose 
of enjoyment only ; it is neither without a special purpose nor 
for the mere purpose of subsequent re-descent Just as a man 
climbs on a tree for the purpose of breaking fruit or 
blossoms, not either without any aim or for the mere 
purpose of coming down again. Now it has been admitted 
already that for those who do not offer sacrifices there is 
not any enjoyment in the moon ; hence those only who 
perform sacrifices rise to the moon, not any other persons. 
The latter descend to Sawyamana, the abode of Yama, 
suffer there the torments of Yama corresponding to their 
evil deeds, and then again re-ascend to this world. Such is 
their ascent and descent ; as we maintain on the ground of 
such a course being declared by scripture. For a scriptural 
passage embodying Yama's own words declares that those 
who die without having offered sacrifices fall into Yama's 

1 Which statement presupposes four other oblations, the first of 
which is the one from which ' Soma the king rises.' 
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power. ' The other world never rises before the eyes of the 
careless child deluded by the delusion of wealth. This is 
the world, he thinks, there is no other ; thus he falls again 
and again under my sway' (Ka. Up. I, 2, 6). Scripture con- 
tains many other passages likewise leading us to infer that 
men fall into Yama's power ; cp. e.g. ' Yama, the gathering- 
place of men ' (Ri. Sa»*h. X, 14, 1 ). 

14. The SnWtis also declare this. 

Moreover, authorities like Manu, Vyasa, &c, declare that 
in the city Sawyamana evil works are requited under 
Yama's rule ; cp. the legend of Na&keta and others. 

15. Moreover there are seven (hells). 
Moreover, the purawa- writers record that there are seven 

hells, Raurava, &c, by name, which serve as abodes of 
enjoyment of the fruits of evil deeds. As those who do not 
sacrifice, &c. go there, how should they reach the moon ? 
— But, an objection is raised, the assertion that evil doers 
suffer punishments allotted by Yama is contradicted by the 
circumstance that SnWti mentions different other beings, 
such as ATitragupta, &c, who act as superintendents in Rau- 
rava and the other hells. — This objection the next Sutra 
refutes. 

16. On account of his activity there also no 
contradiction exists. 

There is no contradiction, as the same Yama is admitted 
to act as chief ruler in those seven hells. Of ^Titragupta 
and others Smrtti merely speaks as superintendents em- 
ployed by Yama. 

17. But on (the two roads) of knowledge and 
works, those two being under discussion. 

In that place of the knowledge of the five fires, where the 
answer is expected to the question, ' Do you know why that 
world never becomes full ? ' the text runs as follows : ' On 
neither of these two ways are those small creatures continu- 
ally returning, of whom it may be said, Live and die. Theirs 
is a third place. Therefore that world never becomes full.' 
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By the two ways mentioned in this passage we have to 
understand knowledge and works. — Why ? — On account of 
their being the subjects under discussion. That means : 
knowledge and works are under discussion as the means for 
entering on the road of the gods and the road of the fathers. 
The clause, 'those who know this,' proclaims knowledge to 
be the means whereby to obtain the road of the gods ; the 
clause, ' sacrifices, works of public utility, and alms,' proclaims 
works to be that by which we obtain the road of the 
fathers. Under the heading of these two paths there stands 
the subsequent passage, ' on neither of these two ways, &c.' 
To explain. Those who are neither entitled, through 
knowledge, to follow the road of the gods, nor, by works, 
to follow the road of the fathers, for those there is a third 
path on which they repeatedly return to the existence of 
small animals. For this reason also those who do not 
perform sacrifices, &c. do not reach the moon. — But why 
should they not first mount to the sphere of the moon and 
thence descending enter on the existence of small animals ? 
— No, that would imply entire purposelessness of their 
mounting. — Moreover, if all men when dying would reach 
the sphere of the moon, that world would be filled by the 
departed, and from that would result an answer contrary to 
the question (viz. « why does not that world become full ? '). 
For an answer is expected showing that that world does 
not become full. — Nor can we admit the explanation that 
the other world possibly does not become full because 
re-descent is admitted ; since this is not stated by scripture. 
For it is true, indeed, that the not becoming full might be 
explained from their re-descending ; but scripture actually 
explains it from the existence of a third place, ' Theirs is 
a third place ; therefore that world never becomes full.' 
Hence the fact of the other world not becoming full must 
be explained from their not-ascending only. For, other- 
wise, the descent equally taking place in the case of those 
who do perform sacrifices, &c, it would follow that the 
statement of a third place is devoid of purpose. — The word 
• but ' (in the Sutra) is meant to preclude the idea — arising 
from the passage of another jakha (i.e. the Kaush. Up.) 
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— that all departed go to the moon. Under the circum- 
stances the word ' all ' which occurs in that passage has 
to be taken as referring only to those qualified, so that 
the sense is 'all those who depart from this world properly 
qualified go to the moon.' — The next Sutra is directed 
against the averment that all must go to the moon for 
the purpose of obtaining a new body, in accordance with 
the definite statement of number ('in the fifth oblation &c.'). 

18. Not in (the case of) the third place, as it is 
thus perceived. 

With regard to the third place, the rule of the oblations 
being five in number need not be attended to for the 
purpose of obtaining a new body. — Why? — On account 
of it being perceived thus. That means: because it is 
seen that the third place is reached in the manner de- 
scribed without any reference to the oblations being 
limited to the number five, ' Live and die. That is the 
third place.' — Moreover, in the passage, ' In the fifth obla- 
tion water is called man,' the number of the oblations is 
stated to be the cause of the water becoming the body of 
a man, not of an insect or moth, &c. ; the word ' man ' 
applying to the human species only. — And, further, the 
text merely teaches that in the fifth oblation the waters 
are called man, and does not at the same time deny that, 
where there is no fifth oblation, they are not called man ; 
for if it did the latter, the sentence would have the imper- 
fection of having a double sense. We therefore have to 
understand that the body of those men who are capable of 
ascending and descending originates in connexion with 
the fifth oblation, that in the case of other men, however, 
a body forms itself from water mixed with the other ele- 
ments even without a settled number of oblations. 

19. It is, moreover, recorded in the (ordinary) 
world. 

There are, moreover, traditions, apart from the Veda, 
that certain persons like Drowa, Dhrcsh/adyumna, Sita, 
Draupadi, &c, were not born in the ordinary way from 
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mothers. In the case of Dro«a and others there was 
absent the oblation which is made into the woman ; while 
in the case of Dhrtsh/adyumna and others, even two of 
the oblations, viz. the one offered into woman and the one 
offered into man, were absent. Hence in other cases also 
birth may be supposed to take place independently of the 
number of oblations. — It is, moreover, commonly known 
that the female crane conceives without a male. 

20. And on account of observation. 

It is, moreover, observed that out of the four classes of 
organic beings — viviparous animals, oviparous animals, ani- 
mals springing from heat, and beings springing from germs 
(plants) — the two latter classes are produced without sexual 
intercourse, so that in their case no regard is had to the 
number of oblations. The same may therefore take place 
in other cases also. — But, an objection may here be raised, 
scripture speaks of those beings as belonging to three 
classes only, because there are three modes of origin only ; 
f That which springs from an egg, that which springs from 
a living being, that which springs from a germ ' {Kh. Up. 
VI, 3, 1). How then can it be maintained that there 
are four classes? — To this objection the next Sutra 
replies. 

21. The third term comprises that which springs 
from heat. 

The third term in the scriptural passage quoted, i.e. 
' that which springs from a germ,' must be understood as 
implying those beings also which spring from heat ; the 
two classes having in common that they spring from earth 
or water, i.e. from something stable. Different from their 
origin is the origin of those beings which spring from moving 
things (viz. animals). — In other places the beings springing 
from heat and those springing from germs are spoken of as 
constituting separate classes. — Hence there is no contra- 
diction. 

22. (On the part of the soul's descending from the 
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moon) there is entering into similarity of being (with 
ether and so on); as this (only) is possible. 

It has been explained that the souls of those who perform 
sacrifices, &c\, after having reached the moon dwell there as 
long as their works last and then re-descend with a remain- 
der of their works. We now have to inquire into the mode 
of that descent. On this point scripture makes the follow- 
ing statement : * They return again the way they came, to 
the ether, from the ether to the air. Then the sacrificer 
having become air becomes smoke, having become smoke 
he becomes mist, having become mist he becomes a cloud, 
having become a cloud he rains down.' — Here a doubt arises 
whether the descending souls pass over into a state of 
identity with ether, &c> or into a state of similarity. — The 
purvapakshin maintains that the state is one of identity, 
because this is directly stated by the text. Otherwise there 
would take place so-called indication (lakshawa). Now 
whenever the doubt lies between a directly expressed and 
a merely indicated meaning the former is to be preferred. 
Thus the following words also, ' Having become air he be- 
comes smoke,' &c, are appropriate only if the soul be under- 
stood to identify itself with them. — Hence it follows that 
the souls become identical with ether, &c. — To this we reply 
that they only pass into a state of similarity to ether, &c. 
When the body, consisting of water which the soul had 
assumed in the sphere of the moon for the purpose of en- 
joyment, dissolves at the time when that enjoyment comes 
to an end, then it becomes subtle like ether, passes there- 
upon into the power of the air, and then gets mixed with 
smoke, &c. This is the meaning of the clauses, * They return 
as they came to the ether, from the ether to the air, &c.' — 
How is this known to be the meaning ? — Because thus only 
it is possible. For it is not possible that one thing should 
become another in the literal sense of the word. If, more- 
over, the souls became identified with ether they could no 
longer descend through air, &c. And as connexion with 
the ether is, on account of its all-pervadingness, eternal, no 
other connexion (of the souls) with it can here be meant 
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but their entering into a state of similarity to it 1 . And in 
cases where it is impossible to accept the literal meaning of 
the text it is quite proper to assume the meaning which is 
merely indicated. — For these reasons the souls' becoming 
ether, &c, has to be taken in the secondary sense of their 
passing into a state of similarity to ether, and so on. 

23. (The soul passes through the stages of its 
descent) in a not very long time ; on account of the 
special statement. 

A doubt arises with reference to the period beginning 
with the soul's becoming ether and extending up to its 
entering into rice, &c, viz. whether the soul remains a long 
time in the state of similarity to each of the stages of its 
way before it enters into similarity to the next one, or only 
a short time. — The purvapakshin maintains that, on ac- 
count of the absence of a definite text, no binding rule 
exists. — To this we reply that the souls remain in the state 
of similarity to ether, &c, for a short period only before they 
fall to the earth in raindrops. We infer this from the 
circumstance of the text making a special statement. For 
after having said that the souls enter into rice, &c, it adds, 
' From thence the escape is beset with more pain ; ' a state- 
ment implying that the escape from the previous states was 
comparatively easy and pleasant. Now this difference in 
point of pleasantness must be based on the comparative 
shortness or length of the escape ; for as, at that time, the 
body is not yet formed, enjoyment (in the ordinary sense) 
is not possible. Hence we conclude that, up to the 
moment when the souls enter into rice, &c, their descent 
is accomplished in a short time. 



1 It might be said that the relation to ether, &c, into which the 
souls enter, is the relation of conjunction (sawyoga), not the relation 
of similarity. But as nothing can enter into the relation of sawyoga 
with ether (everything being in eternal samyoga with it) we must 
assume that ' becoming ether ' means ' becoming like ether,' and by 
parity of reasoning, that ' becoming air, &c.,' means ' becoming like 
air.' 
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24. (The descending souls enter) into (plants) 
animated by other (souls), as in the previous cases, 
on account of scriptural declaration. 

In the description of the souls' descent we read, after their 
coming down in raindrops has been mentioned, ' Then they 
are born as rice and corn, herbs and trees, sesamum and 
beans.' — Here a doubt arises whether, at this stage of their 
descent, the souls to which a remainder of their works con- 
tinues to cling really pass over into the different species of 
those immoveable things (plants) and enjoy their pleasures 
and pains, or if they enter merely into a state of conjunction 
with the bodies of those plants which are animated by 
different souls. — The purvapakshin maintains that they pass 
over into those species and enjoy their pleasures and pains, 
on account of the remainder of works still attaching to 
them ; firstly, because that enables us to take the verb ' to 
be born ' in its literal sense ; secondly, because we know from 
Sruti and Smriti that the condition of a plant may be a 
place of enjoyment (of the fruits of actions) ; and thirdly, 
because sacrifices and similar actions, being connected 
with harm done to animals, &c, may lead to unpleasant 
results. We therefore take the 'being born as rice,' &c, 
of those to whom a remainder of their works attaches, in its 
literal sense, and consider the case to be analogous to that of 
a man who is born either as a dog or a hog or a K&nd&la, 
where we have to understand that the man really becomes 
a dog, and so on, and experiences the pleasures and pains 
connected with that condition. 

To this reasoning we reply as follows: — The souls to which 
a remainder attaches enter merely into conjunction with rice 
plants, &c, which are already animated by other souls ; and 
do not enjoy their pleasures and pains ; ' as in the previous 
cases.' As the souls' becoming air, smoke, &c, was decided 
to mean only that they become connected with them 1 , so 
here too their becoming rice, &c. merely means that they 

1 This does not agree well with what had been said above about 
the souls becoming similar to ether, air, &c. 
[38] K 
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become connected with those plants. — How is this known ? 
— From the fact of the statement here also being of the 
same nature. — Of what nature ? — Here, also, as in the case 
of the souls becoming ether, &c, down to rain, the text does 
not refer to any operation of the works ; hence we conclude 
that the souls do not enjoy pleasure and pain. Where, on 
the other hand, the text wants to intimate that the souls 
undergo pleasure and pain, there it refers to the operation 
of the former works ; so, e. g. in the passage which treats of 
men of good or evil conduct. Moreover, if we should take 
the souls' being born as rice, &c, in its literal sense, it would 
follow that when the rice plants are reaped, unhusked, split, 
cooked and eaten, the souls which have descended into them 
and are animating them would have to leave them ; it being 
generally known that when a body is destroyed the soul 
animating it abandons it. And then (if the souls left the 
plants) the text could not state (as it does state, V, 10, 6) 
that the souls which had entered into the plants are trans- 
mitted by animal generation (on the part of those who eat 
the plants). Hence it follows that the souls which have 
descended are merely outwardly connected with the plants 
animated by other souls. This suffices to refute the asser- 
tions that ' to be born ' must be taken in its literal sense ; 
and that the state of vegetable existence affords a place 
for enjoyment. We do not entirely deny that vegetable 
existence may afford a place for enjoyment ; it may do so 
in the case of other beings which, in consequence of their 
unholy deeds, have become plants. We only maintain that 
those souls which descend from the moon with an un- 
requited remainder of works do not experience the enjoy- 
ment connected with plant life. 

25. Should it be said that (sacrificial work is) 
unholy ; we deny this on the ground of scripture. 

We proceed to refute the remark made by the purva- 
pakshin that sacrificial works are unholy because involving 
harm done to animals, &c, that they may therefore lead 
to unpleasant results, and that hence the statement as to 
the souls being born as plants, &c, may be taken in its 
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literal sense ; in consequence of which it would be uncalled- 
for to assume a derived sense. — This reasoning is not valid, 
because our knowledge of what is duty and the contrary of 
duty depends entirely on scripture. The knowledge of 
one action being right and another wrong is based on 
scripture only; for it lies out of the cognizance of the 
senses, and there moreover is, in the case of right and wrong, 
an entire want of binding rules as to place, time, and occa- 
sion. What in one place, at one time, on one occasion 
is performed as a right action, is a wrong action in 
another place, at another time, on another occasion ; none 
therefore can know, without scripture, what is either right 
or wrong. Now from scripture we derive the certain know- 
ledge that the ^yotish/bma-sacrifice, which involves harm 
done to animals (i.e. the animal sacrifice), &c, is an act of 
duty ; how then can it be called unholy ? — But does not 
the scriptural precept, ' Do not harm any creature,' intimate 
that to do harm to any being is an act contrary to duty ?— 
True, but that is a general rule, while the precept, ' Let him 
offer an animal to Agnlshomau,' embodies an exception ; 
and general rule and exception have different spheres of 
application. The work (i.e. sacrifice) enjoined by the Veda 
is therefore holy, being performed by authoritative men and 
considered blameless ; and to be born as a plant cannot be 
its fruit. Nor can to be born as rice and other plants be 
considered analogous to being born as dogs, &c. For the 
latter birth scripture teaches with reference to men of evil 
conduct only ; while no such specific qualification is stated 
in the case of vegetable existence. Hence we conclude that 
when scripture states that the souls descending from the 
moon become plants, it only means that they become en- 
closed in plants. 

26. After that (there takes place) conjunction (of 
the soul) with him who performs the act of genera- 
tion. 

The conclusion arrived at under the preceding Stitra is 
confirmed also by scripture stating that the souls, after 
having entered into plants, ' become ' beings performing the 

K 2 
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act of generation, ' for whoever eats the food, whoever per- 
forms the act of generation, that again he (the soul) 
becomes.' Here again the soul's 'becoming ' he who performs 
the act of generation cannot be taken in its literal sense ; 
for a person becomes capable of generation a long time 
after his birth only, viz. when he reaches puberty. How 
then should the soul contained in the food eaten enter into 
that condition in its true sense ? Hence we must interpret 
the passage to mean only that the soul enters into conjunc- 
tion with one who performs the act of generation ; and 
from this we again infer that the soul's becoming a plant 
merely means its entering into conjunction with a plant 

27. From the yoni a (new) body (springs). 

Then, subsequently to the soul having been in conjunc- 
tion with a person of generative power, generation takes 
place, and a body is produced in which the soul can enjoy 
the fruits of that remainder of works which still attaches to 
it. This scripture declares in the passage, ' Those whose 
conduct has been good,' &c. From this, also, it appears that 
the souls to which a remainder clings, when descending and 
becoming rice plants, and so on, do not enter into the state 
of forming the body of those plants with its attendant 
pleasure and pain, but are ' born as plants ' in so far only 
as they enter into conjunction with them. 
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SECOND PADA. 
Reverence to the highest Self! 

1. In the intermediate place there is (a real) 
creation ; for (scripture) says (that). 

In the preceding pada we have set forth, with reference 
to the knowledge of the five fires, the various stages of 
the soul's passing through the samsara. We shall now 
set forth the soul's different states (waking, dreaming, &c.) 
— Scripture says (Br/. Up. IV, 3, 9 ; 10), ' When he falls 
asleep — ; there are no chariots in that state, no horses, no 
roads, but he himself creates chariots, horses, and roads,' 
&c. — Here a doubt arises whether the creation thus taking 
place in dreams is a real one (paramarthika) like the crea- 
tion seen in the waking state, or whether it consists of 
illusion (maya). — The purvapakshin maintains that * in the 
intermediate place (or state) there is (a real) creation.' By 
intermediate place we have to understand the place of 
dreams, in which latter sense the word is used in the Veda, 

* There is a third intermediate state, the state of dreams ' 
(Br*. Up. IV, 3, 9). That place is called the intermediate 
place because it lies there where the two worlds, or else the 
place of waking and the place of bliss (deep sleep), join. 
In that intermediate place the creation must be real ; be- 
cause scripture, which is authoritative, declares it to be so, 
'He creates chariots, horses, roads,' &c. We, moreover, 
infer this from the concluding clause, 'He indeed is the 
maker' (Bri. Up. IV, 3, 10). 

2. And some (state the Self to be) the shaper 
(creator); sons and so on (being the lovely things 
which he shapes). 

Moreover the members of one jakha state that the Self 
is, in that intermediate state, the shaper of lovely things, 

• He, the person who is awake in us while we are asleep, 
shaping one lovely thing after another ' (Ka. Up. II, 5, 8). 
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Kama (lovely things) in this passage means sons, &c, 
that are so called because they are beloved. — But may 
not the term 'k&maA' denote desires merely? — No, we reply; 
the word kama is here used with reference to sons, &c. ; 
for those form the general subject of discussion, as we see 
from some preceding passages, ' Choose sons and grand- 
sons,' &c, and ' I make thee the enjoyer of all kamas ' 
(Ka. Up. I, i, 23 ; 24). — And that that shaper is the highest 
Self (pra^-«a) we infer from the general subject-matter and 
from the complementary sentence. That the highest Self 
is the general subject-matter appears from II, 14, 'That 
which thou seest as neither this nor that.' And to that 
highest Self there also refers the complementary sentence 
II, 5, 8, 'That indeed is the Bright, that is Brahman, that 
alone is called the Immortal. All worlds are contained 
in it, and no one goes beyond.' — Now it is admitted that 
the world (creation) of our waking state of which the highest 
Self (pra^wa) is the maker is real ; hence the world of our 
dreaming state must likewise be real. That the same reason- 
ing applies to the waking and the sleeping state a scriptural 
passage also declares, ' Here they say: No, this is the same 
as the place of waking, for what he sees while awake the 
same he sees while asleep' (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 14). — Hence the 
world of dreams is real. — To this we reply as follows. 

3. But it (viz. the dream world) is mere illusion 
(maya), on account of its nature not manifesting 
itself with the totality (of the attributes of reality). 

The word 'but* discards the purvapaksha. It is not true 
that the world of dreams is real ; it is mere illusion and 
there is not a particle of reality in it — Why? — 'On account 
of its nature not manifesting itself with the totality,' i.e. 
because the nature of the dream world does not manifest 
itself with the totality of the attributes of real things. — 
What then do you mean by the * totality ' ? — The fulfilment 
of the conditions of place, time, and cause, and the circum- 
stance of non-refutation. All these have their sphere in real 
things, but cannot be applied to dreams. In the first place 
there is, in a dream, no space for chariots and the like ; for 
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those cannot possibly find room in the limited confines of 
the body. — Well, but why should not the dreaming person 
see the objects of his dream outside of his body ? He does 
as a matter of fact perceive things as separated from him- 
self by space; and.Sruti, moreover, declares that the dream 
is outside the bod)/,' Away from the nest thelmmortal moves; 
that immortal one goes wherever he likes ' (Bri. Up. IV, 
3, 13). And this distinction of the conceptions of staying 
and going would have no good sense if the being (the soul) 
did not really go out — What you maintain is inadmissible, 
we reply. A sleeping being cannot possibly possess the 
power to go and return in a moment the distance of a 
hundred yqganas. Sometimes, moreover, a person recounts 
a dream in which he went to some place without returning 
from it, ' Lying on my bed in the land of the Kurus I was 
overcome by sleep and went in my dream to the country 
of the Pa»£alas, and being there I awoke.' If, now, that 
person had really gone out of his country, he would on 
waking find himself in the country of the Pa££alas to which 
he had gone in his dream ; but as a matter of fact he awakes 
in the country of the Kurus. — Moreover, while a man 
imagines himself in his dream going, in his body, to another 
place, the bystanders see that very same body lying on the 
couch. Further, a dreaming person does not see, in his 
dream, other places such as they really are. But if he in 
seeing them did actually go about, they would appear to 
him like the things he sees in his waking state. Sruti, 
moreover, declares that the dream is within the body, cp. 
the passage beginning ' But when he moves about in dream,' 
and terminating ' He moves about, according to his plea- 
sure, within his own body' (Bri. Up. II, 1, 18). Hence the 
passage about the dreamer moving away from his nest 
must be taken in a metaphorical sense, as otherwise we 
should contradict scripture as well as reason ; he who while 
remaining within his own body does not use it for any pur- 
pose may be said to be outside the body as it were. The 
difference of the ideas of staying within the body and going 
outside must, therefore, be viewed as a mere deception. — 
In the second place we see that dreams are in conflict with 
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the conditions of time. One person lying asleep at night 
dreams that it is day in the Bharata Varsha ; another lives, 
during a dream which lasts one muhtirta only, through many 
crowds of years. — In the third place there do not exist in 
the state of dreaming the requisite efficient causes for either 
thought or action ; for as, in sleep, the organs are drawn 
inward, the dreaming person has no eyes, &c. for perceiving 
chariots and other things; and whence should he, in the 
space of the twinkling of an eye, have the power of — or 
procure the material for — making chariots and the like ? — 
In the fourth place the chariots, horses, &c, which the 
dream creates, are refuted, i. e. shown not to exist by the 
waking state. And apart from this, the dream itself refutes 
what it creates, as its end often contradicts its beginning ; 
what at first was considered to be a chariot turns, in a 
moment, into a man, and what was conceived to be a man 
has all at once become a tree. — Scripture itself, moreover, 
clearly declares the chariots, &c, of a dream to have no 
real existence, 'There are no chariots in that state, no 
horses, no roads, &c' — Hence the visions of a dream are 
mere illusion. 

4. (Not altogether) for it (the dream) is indicative 
(of the future), according to .Sruti ; the experts also 
declare this. 

Well then, as dreams are mere illusion, they do not 
contain a particle of reality? — Not so, we reply; for 
dreams are prophetic of future good and bad fortune. For 
scripture teaches as follows, 'When a man engaged in 
some work undertaken for a special wish sees in his dreams 
a woman, he may infer success from that dream-vision.' 
Other scriptural passages declare that certain dreams 
indicate speedy death, so, e.g. ' If he sees a black man 
with black teeth, that man will kill him.' — Those also who 
understand the science of dreams hold the opinion that to 
dream of riding on an elephant and the like is lucky; while 
it is unlucky to dream of riding on a donkey, &c. ; and that 
certain other dreams also caused by special mantras or 
devatas or substances contain a particle of truth. — In all 
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these cases the thing indicated may be real ; the indicating 
dream, however, remains unreal as it is refuted by the 
waking state. The doctrine that the dream itself is mere 
illusion thus remains uncontradicted. — On this account the 
Vedic passage to which the first Sutra of this pada refers is 
to be explained metaphorically. When we say ' the plough 
bears, i.e. supports the bullocks,' we say so because the 
plough is the indirect cause of the bullocks being kept ', 
not because we mean that the plough directly supports 
the bullocks. Analogously scripture says that the dream- 
ing person creates chariots, &c, and is their maker, not 
because he creates them directly but because he is the 
cause of their creation. By his being their cause we have 
to understand that he is that one who performs the good 
and evil deeds which are the cause of "the delight and 
fear produced by the apparition, in his dream, of chariots 
and other things 2 . — Moreover, as in the waking state, 
owing to the contact of the senses and their objects and 
the resulting interference of the light of the sun, &c, the 
self-luminousness of the Self is, for the beholder, difficult 
to discriminate, scripture gives the description of the 
dreaming state for the purpose of that discrimination. If 
then the statements about the creation of chariots, &c, 
were taken as they stand (i.e. literally) we could not 
ascertain that the Self is self-luminous 8 . Hence we have 
to explain the passage relative to the creation of chariots, 
&c, in a metaphorical sense, so as to make it agree with 
the statement about the non-existence of chariots, &c. 
This explains also the scriptural passage about the 
shaping (III, 2, a). The statement made above that in 
the Kanaka the highest Self is spoken of as the shaper 

1 Bullocks have to be kept because the fields must be tilled. 

* The dreams have the purpose of either cheering or saddening 
and frightening the sleeper ; so as to requite him for his good and 
evil works. His ad/Ysh/a thus furnishes the efficient cause of the 
dreams. 

* Because then there would be no difference between the dream- 
ing and the waking state. 
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of dreams is untrue; for another scriptural passage 
ascribes that activity to the individual soul, ' He him- 
self destroying, he himself shaping dreams with his 
own splendour, with his own light' (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 9) \ 
And in the Kanaka Upanishad itself also we infer from 
the form of the sentence, ' That one who wakes in us 
while we are asleep,' — which is an anuvada, i.e. an 
additional statement about something well known — that 
he who is there proclaimed as the shaper of lovely things 
is nobody else than the (well-known) individual soul. The 
other passage which forms the complementary continuation 
of the one just quoted (' That indeed is the Bright, that is 
Brahman ') discards the notion of the separate existence of 
the individual soul and teaches that it is nothing but Brah- 
man, analogously to the passage ' That art thou.' And this 
interpretation does not conflict with Brahman being the 
general subject-matter. — Nor do we thereby deny altogether 
that the highest (pra^wa) Self is active in dreams ; for as 
being the Lord of all it may be considered as the guide 
and ruler of the soul in all its states. We only maintain 
that the world connected with the intermediate state (i.e. 
the world of dreams) is not real in the same sense as the 
world consisting of ether and so on is real. On the other 
hand we must remember that also the so-called real crea- 
tion with its ether, air, &c, is not absolutely real ; for as 
we have proved before (II, 1, 14) the entire expanse of 
things is mere illusion. The world consisting of ether, &c, 
remains fixed and distinct up to the moment when the soul 
cognizes that Brahman is the Self of all ; the world of 
dreams on the other hand is daily sublated by the waking 
state. That the latter is mere illusion has, therefore, to be 
understood with a distinction. 

5. But by the meditation on the highest that 
which is hidden (viz. the equality of the Lord and 

1 Svayaw yihatya purvadeha/w nisieshfam kntva svayaw nirmS- 
yapurvaw vasanamayaai deham sampSdya svena bhdsi svakiyabu- 
ddhivrjuya" svena ^yotisha' svarupa&uianyenety arthaA. An. Gi. 
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the soul, becomes manifest); for from him (the 
Lord) are its (the soul's) bondage and release. 

Well, but the Individual soul is a part of the highest Self 
as the spark is a part of the fire. And as fire and spark 
have in common the powers of burning and giving light, so 
the individual soul and the Lord have in common the 
powers of knowledge and rulership ; hence the individual 
soul may, by means of its lordship, effect in th e dream ing 
state a creation of chariots and the like, springing from Its 
wishes (sawkalpa). — To this we reply that although the 
Lord and the individual soul stand to each other in the 
relation of whole and part, yet it is manifest to perception 
that the attributes of the two are of a different nature. — 
Do you then mean to say that the individual soul has 
no common attributes with the Lord ? — We do not maintain 
that ; but we say that the equality of attributes, although 
existing, is hidden by the veil of Nescience. In the case 
of some persons indeed who strenuously meditate on the 
Lord and who, their ignorance being dispelled at last, 
obtain through the favour of the Lord extraordinary 
powers and insight, that hidden equality becomes mani- 
fest—just as through the action of strong medicines the 
power of sight of a blind man becomes manifest ; but it 
does not on its own account reveal itself to all men. — Why 
not? — Because 'from him,' i.e. from the Lord there are 
bondage and release of it, viz. the individual soul. That 
means : bondage is due to the absence of knowledge of 
the Lord's true nature ; release is due to the presence of 
such knowledge. 'Thus .Sruti declares, ' When that god is 
known all fetters fall off ; sufferings are destroyed and 
birth and death cease.; From meditating on him there 
arises, on the dissolution of the body, a third state, that 
of universal Lordship ; he who is alone is satisfied ' (Svet 
Up. I, 11), and similar passages. 

6. Or that (viz. the concealment of the soul's 
powers springs) from its connexion with the body. 

But if the soul is a part of the highest Self, why should 
its knowledge and lordship be hidden ? We should rather 
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expect them to be as manifest as the light and the heat of 
the spark. — True, we reply ; but the state of concealment 
of the soul's knowledge and lordship is due to its being 
joined to a body, i.e. to a body, sense-organs, mind, 
buddhi, sense-objects, sensations, &c. And to this state 
,of things there applies the simile : As the heat and light of 
the fire are hidden as long as the fire is still hidden in the 
wood from which it will be produced by friction, or as long 
as it is covered by ashes ; so, in consequence of the soul 
being connected with limiting adjuncts in the form of a 
body, &c, founded on name and form as presented by 
Nescience, its knowledge and lordship remain hidden as 
long as it is possessed by the erroneous notion of not being 
distinct from those adjuncts. — The word * or ' in the Sutra 
is meant to discard the suspicion that the Lord and the 
soul might be separate entities. — But why should not the 
soul be separate from the Lord, considering the state of 
concealment of its knowledge and power ? If we allow the 
two to be fundamentally separate, we need not assume 
that their separateness is due to the soul's connexion with 
the body. — It is impossible, we reply, to assume the soul 
to be separate from the Lord. For in the scriptural pas- 
sage beginning with ' That divinity thought ' &c. (Kh. Up. 
VI, 3, 2) we meet with the clause, ' It entered into those 
beings with this living Self (^iva atman) ; where the 
individual soul is referred to as the Self. And then we 
have the other passage, ' It is the True ; it is the Self ; 
that art thou, O .Svetaketu/ which again teaches that the 
Lord is the Self of the soul. Hence the soul is non- 
different from the Lord, but its knowledge and power are 
obscured by its connexion with the body. From this it 
follows that the dreaming soul is not able to create, from 
its mere wishes, chariots and other things. If the soul 
possessed that power, nobody would ever have an un- 
pleasant dream ; for nobody ever wishes for something 
unpleasant to himself. — We finally deny that the scriptural 
passage about the waking state (' dream is the same as the 
place of waking ' &c.) indicates the reality of dreams. The 
statement made there about the equality of the two states 
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is not meant to indicate that dreams are real, for that would 
conflict with the soul's self-luminousness (referred to above), 
and scripture, moreover, expressly declares that the chariots, 
&c, of a dream have no real existence ; *it merely means 
that dreams, because due to mental impressions (vasana) 
received in the waking state, are equal to the latter in ap- 
pearance.-r^From all this it follows that dreams are mere 

illusion. ) 

J 

7. The absence of that (i.e. of dreams, i.e. dream- 
less sleep) takes place in the naafts and in the Self; 
according to scriptural statement. 

The state of dream has been discussed; we are now 
going to enquire into the state of deep sleep. A number 
of scriptural passages refer to that state. In one place we 
read, ' When a man is asleep, reposing and at perfect rest 
so that he sees no dream, then he has entered into those 
narfs' (Kh. Up. VIII,' 6, 3). In another place it is said 
with reference to the n&fts, ' Through them he moves forth 
and rests in the surrounding body' (Br*. Up. II, 1, 19). So 
also in another place, ' In these the person is when sleeping 
he sees no dream. Then he becomes one with the prawa 
alone ' (Kau. Up. IV, 20) . Again in another place, ' That 
ether which is within the heart in that he reposes ' (Br*. 
Up. TV, 4, az). Again, ' Then he becomes united with that 
which is ; he is gone to his Self (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 1). And, 
1 Embraced by the highest Self (pra^wa) he knows nothing 
that is without, nothing that is within' (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 21). 
Here the doubt arises whether the n&rfs, &c, mentioned in 
the above passages are independent from each other and 
constitute various places for the soul in the state of deep 
sleep, or if they stand in mutual relation so as to constitute 
one such place only. The purvapakshin takes the former 
view on account of the various places mentioned serving one 
and the same purpose. Things serving the same purpose, 
as, e.g. rice and barley 1 , are never seen to be dependent 

1 Either of which may be employed for making the sacrificial 
cake. 
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on each other. That the n&fts, &c, actually serve the 
same purpose appears from the circumstance of their being 
all of them exhibited equally in the locative case, ' he has 
entered into the n&dis' ' he rests in the pericardium,' fix. 1 
— But in some of the passages quoted the locative case is 
not employed, so, e.g. in • He becomes united with that 
which is' (sata, instrumental case)! — That makes no differ- 
ence, we reply, because there also the locative case is 
meant. For in the complementary passage the text states 
that the soul desirous of rest enters into the Self, ' Finding 
no rest elsewhere it settles down on breath ' {Kh. Up. VI, 
8, 2) ; a passage in which the word ' breath ' refers to that 
which is (the sat). A place of rest of course implies the 
idea of the locative case. The latter case is, moreover, 
actually exhibited in a further complementary passage, 

• When they have become merged in that which is (sati), 
they know not that they are merged in it.' — In all these 
passages one and the same state is referred to, viz. the 
state of deep sleep which is characterised by the suspension 
of all special cognition. Hence we conclude that in the 
state of deep sleep the soul optionally goes to any one of 
those places, either the naafts, or that which is, &c. 

To this we make the following reply — 'The absence of 
that,'. i.e. the absence of dreams — which absence constitutes 
the essence of deep sleep — takes place ' in the narfis and in 
the Self;' i.e. in deep sleep the soul goes into both to- 
gether, not optionally into either. — How is this known ? — 

• From scripture.' — Scripture says of all those things, the 
n&fis, &c, that they are the place of deep sleep ; and those 
statements we must combine into one, as the hypothesis of 
option would involve partial refutation 2 . The assertion 

1 The argument of the purvapakshin is that the different places 
in which the soul is said to abide in the state of deep sleep are all 
exhibited by the text in the same case and are on that account 
co-ordinate. Mutual relation implying subordination would require 
them to be exhibited in different cases enabling us to infer the 
exact manner and degree of relation. 

* By allowing option between two Vedic statements we lessen the 
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made above that we are compelled to allow option because 
the narfis, &c, serve one and the same purpose, is without 
foundation ; for from the mere fact of two things being 
exhibited in the same case it does not follow by any means 
that they serve the same purpose, and that for that reason 
we have to choose between them. We on the contrary see 
that one and the same case is employed even where things 
serve different purposes and have to be combined ; we say, 
e.g. • he sleeps in the palace, he sleeps on the couch \ ' So 
in the present case also the different statements can be 
combined into one, ' He sleeps in the nSufts, in the sur- 
rounding body, in Brahman.' Moreover, the scriptural 
passage, ' In these the person is when sleeping he sees no 
dream; then he becomes one with the pra«a alone,' de- 
clares, by mentioning them together in one sentence, that 
the n&dis and the pra«a are to be combined in the state of 
deep sleep. That by prawa Brahman is meant we have 
already shown (I, 1, 28). Although in another text the 
narf!s are spoken of as an independent place of deep sleep 
as it were (' then he has entered into those n&dis '), yet, in 
order not to contradict other passages in which Brahman is 
spoken of as the place of deep sleep, we must explain that 
text to mean that the soul abides in Brahman through the 
nSuiis. Nor is this interpretation opposed to the employ- 
ment of the locative case (' into — or in — those narfis ') ; for 
if the soul enters into Brahman by means of the naifts it is 
at the same time in the na</is ; just as a man who descends 
to the sea by means of the river Ganga is at the same time 
on the Gahga. — Moreover that passage about the n&dis, 
because its purpose is to describe the road, consisting of 
the rays and narfte, to the Brahma world, mentions the 
entering of the soul into the n&dls in order to glorify the 
latter (not in order to describe the state of deep sleep) ; for 
the clause following upon the one which refers to the enter- 
authority of the Veda; for the adoption of either alternative 
sublates, for the time, the other alternative. 

1 Where the two locatives are to be combined into one statement, 
' he sleeps on the couch in the palace.' 
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ing praises the nidis, 'There no evil touches him.' The 
text, moreover, adds a reason for the absence of all evil, in 
the words, ' For then he has become united with the light.' 
That means that on account of the light contained in the 
n&dis (which is called bile) having overpowered the organs 
the person no longer sees the sense-objects. Or else Brah- 
man may be meant by the ' light ; ' which term is applied 
to Brahman in another passage also, ' It is Brahman only, 
light only ' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 7). The passage would then 
mean that the soul becomes, by means of the n&dis, united 
with Brahman, and that hence no evil touches it. That the 
union with Brahman is the reason for the absence of all 
contact with evil, is known from other scriptural passages, 
such as, ' All evils turn back from it ; for the world of 
Brahman is free from all evil ' {Kh. Up. VIII, 4, 1). On 
that account we have to combine the n&dls with Brahman, 
which from other passages is known to be the place of deep 
sleep. — Analogously we conclude that the pericardium also, 
because it is mentioned in a passage treating of Brahman, 
is a place of deep sleep only in subordination to Brahman. 
For the ether within the heart is at first spoken of as the 
place of sleep (' He lies in the ether which is in the heart,' 
Br*. Up. II, 1, 17), and with reference thereto it is said 
later on, ' He rests in the pericardium ' (II, 1, 19). Peri- 
cardium (puritat) is a name of that which envelops the 
heart ; hence that which rests within the ether of the heart 
— which is contained in the pericardium — can itself be said 
to rest within the pericardium ; just as a man living in a 
town surrounded by walls is said to live within the walls. 
That the ether within the heart is Brahman has already 
been shown (I, 3, 14). — That again the a&dls and the peri- 
cardium have to be combined as places of deep sleep appears 
from their being mentioned together in one sentence 
(' Through them he moves forth and rests in the puritat). 
That that which is (sat) and the intelligent Self (pra^wa) 
are only names of Brahman is well known; hence scripture 
mentions only three places of deep sleep, viz. the nadts, 
the pericardium, and Brahman. Among these three again 
Brahman alone is the lasting place of deep sleep ; the 
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naafis and the pericardium are mere roads leading to it. 
Moreover (to explain further the difference of the manner 
in which the soul, in deep sleep, enters into the n&dis, the 
pericardium and Brahman respectively), the n&dls and the 
pericardium are (in deep sleep) merely the abode of the 
limiting adjuncts of the soul ; in them the soul's organs 
abide 1 . For apart from* its connexion with the limiting 
adjuncts it is impossible for the soul in itself to abide any- 
where, because being non-different from Brahman it rests 
in its own glory. And if we say that, in deep sleep, it 
abides in Brahman we do not mean thereby that there is a 
difference between the abode and that which abides, but 
that there is absolute identity of the two. For the text 
says, ' With that which is he becomes united, he is gone to 
his Self; ' which means that the sleeping person has entered 
into his true nature. — It cannot, moreover, be said that the 
soul is at any time not united with Brahman — for its true 
nature can never pass away — ; but considering that in the 
state of waking and that of dreaming it passes, owing to 
the contact with its limiting adjuncts, into something else, 
as it were, it may be said that when those adjuncts cease 
in deep sleep it passes back into its true nature. Hence it 
would be entirely wrong to assume that, in deep sleep, it 
sometimes becomes united with Brahman and sometimes 
not 2 . Moreover, even if we admit that there are different 
places for the soul in deep sleep, still there does not result, 
from that difference of place, any difference in the quality 
of deep sleep which is in all cases characterised by the ces- 
sation of special cognition ; it is, therefore, more appro- 
priate to say that the soul does (in deep sleep) not cognize 
on account of its oneness, having become united with Brah- 
man ; according to the .Sruti, ' How should he know an- 
other ? ' (Bri. Up. IV, 5, 15). — If, further, the sleeping soul 
did rest in the na^is and the puritat, it would be impossible 

1 An. Gi. explains karanani by karmam : n&ftshu puritati £a 
£ivasyopadhyantarbhutani karawani karmam tish/Aantity upadhya- 
dharatvam, ^ivasya tv adharo brahmaiva. 

2 But with the na<fis or the pericardium only. 

[38] L 
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to assign any reason for its not cognizing, because in that 
case it would continue to have diversity for its object; 
according to the .Sruti, ' When there is, as it were, duality, 
then one sees the other,' &c. — But in the case of him also 
who has diversity for his object, great distance and the like 
may be reasons for absence of cognition ! — What you say 
might indeed apply to our case if the soul were acknow- 
ledged to be limited in itself; then its case would be 
analogous to that of Vishwumitra, who, when staying in 
a foreign land, cannot see his home. But, apart from its 
adjuncts, the soul knows no limitation. — Well, then, great 
distance, &c, residing in the adjuncts may be the reason 
of non-cognition ! — Yes, but that leads us to the conclu- 
sion already arrived at, viz. that the soul does not cognize 
when, the limiting adjuncts having ceased, it has become 
one with Brahman. 

Nor do we finally maintain that the nadis, the pericar- 
dium, and Brahman are to be added to each other as 
being equally places of deep sleep. For by the knowledge 
that the na</is and the pericardium are places of sleep, 
nothing is gained, as scripture teaches neither that some 
special fruit is connected with that knowledge nor that it is 
the subordinate member of some work, &c, connected with 
certain results. We, on the other hand, do want to prove 
that that Brahman is the lasting abode of the soul in the state 
of deep sleep ; that is a knowledge which has its own 
uses, viz. the ascertainment of Brahman being the Self of 
the soul, and the ascertainment of the soul being essentially 
non-connected with the worlds that appear in the waking 
and in the dreaming state. Hence the Self alone is the 
place of deep sleep. 

8. Hence the awaking from that (viz. Brahman). 

And because the Self only is the place of deep sleep, on 
that account the scriptural chapters treating of sleep inva- 
riably teach that the awaking takes place from that Self. 
In the Bri. Up. when the time comes for the answer to the 
question, 'Whence did he come back?' (II, 1, 16), the text 
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says, 'As small sparks come forth from fire, thus all pra«as 
come forth from that Self' (II, 1, 20). And Kh. Up. VI, 
10, 2, we read : 'When they have come back from the True 
they do not know that they have come back from the True.' 
If there were optional places to which the soul might resort 
in deep sleep, scripture would teach us that it awakes some- 
times from the n&fis, sometimes from the pericardium, 
sometimes from the Self.— For that reason also the Self is 
the place of deep sleep. 

9. But the same (soul returns from Brahman) ; on 
account of work, remembrance, text, and precept. 

Here we have to enquire whether the soul when awaking 
from the union with Brahman is the same which entered 
into union with Brahman, or another one. — The purvapak- 
shin maintains that there is no fixed rule on that point. 
For just as a drop of water, when poured into a large quan- 
tity of water, becomes one with the latter, so that when we 
again take out a drop it would be hard to manage that it 
should be the very same drop; thus the sleeping soul, when 
it has become united with Brahman, is merged in bliss and 
not able again to rise from it the same. Hence what 
actually awakes is either the Lord or some other soul. — To 
this we reply that the same soul which in the state of sleep 
entered into bliss again arises from it, not any other. We 
assert this on the ground of work, remembrance, sacred 
text, and precept ; which four reasons we will treat sepa- 
rately. In the first place the person who wakes from sleep 
must be the same, because it is seen to finish work left un- 
finished before. Men finish in the morning what they had 
left incomplete on the day before. Now it is not possible 
that one man should proceed to complete work half done 
by another man, because this would imply too much 1 . 

1 There would follow from it, e. g. that in the case of sacrifices 
occupying more than one day, there would be several sacrificers, 
and that consequently it would be doubtful to whom the fruit 
of the sacrifice, as promised by the Veda, belongs. And this 
would imply a stultification of the sacred text. 

L 2 
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Hence we conclude that it is one and the same man who 
finishes on the latter day the work begun on the former. — 
In the second place the person rising from sleep is the 
same who went to sleep, for the reason that otherwise he 
could not remember what he had seen, &c, on the day 
before ; for what one man sees another cannot remember. 
And if another Self rose from sleep, the consciousness of 
personal identity (atmanusmarawa) expressed in the words, 
• I am the same I was before,' would not be possible. — In 
the third place we understand from Vedic texts that the 
same person rises again, ' He hastens back again as he 
came, to the place from which he started, to be awake* 
(Br*. Up. IV, 3, 16) ; ' All these creatures go day after day 
into the Brahma-world and yet do not discover it ' (KA. Up. 
VIII, 3, a) ; ' Whatever these creatures are here, whether a 
lion, or a wolf, or a boar, or a worm, or a midge, or a gnat, 
or a musquito, that they become again and again' (Kk. 
Up. VI, io, a). These and similar passages met with in 
the chapters treating of sleeping and waking have a proper 
sense only if the same soul rises again. — In the fourth place 
we arrive at the same conclusion on the ground of the in- 
junctions of works and knowledge, which, on a different 
theory, would be meaningless. For if another person did 
rise, it would follow that a person might obtain final 
release by sleep merely, and what then, we ask, would be 
the use of all those works which bear fruit at a later period, 
and of knowledge ? — Moreover on the hypothesis of another 
person rising from sleep, that other person would either be 
a soul which had up to that time carried on its phenomenal 
life in another body; in that case it would follow that the 
practical existence carried on by means of that body would 
be cut short. If it be said that the soul which went to 
sleep may, in its turn, rise in that other body (so that B 
would rise in A's body and A in B's body), we reply that 
that would be an altogether useless hypothesis ; for what ad- 
vantage do we derive from assuming that each soul rises 
from sleep not in the same body in which it had gone to 
sleep, but that it goes to sleep in one body and rises in 
another? — Or else the soul rising (in A's body) would be 
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one which had obtained final release, and that would imply 
that final release can have an end. But it is impossible 
that a soul which has once freed itself from Nescience 
should again rise (enter into phenomenal life). Hereby 
it is also shown that the soul which rises cannot be the 
Lord, who is everlastingly free from Nescience. — Further, 
on the hypothesis of another soul rising, it would be diffi- 
cult to escape the conclusion that souls reap the fruits of 
deeds not their own, and, on the other hand, are not requited 
for what they have done. — From all this it follows that the 
person rising from sleep is the same that went to sleep. — 
Nor is it difficult to refute the analogical reasoning that the 
soul, if once united with Brahman, can no more emerge 
from it than a drop of water can again be taken out from 
the mass of water into which it had been poured. We 
admit the impossibility of taking out the same drop of 
water, because there is no means of distinguishing it from all 
the other drops. In the case of the soul, however, there 
are reasons of distinction, viz. the work and the knowledge 
(of each individual soul). Hence the two cases are not 
analogous. — Further, we point out that the flamingo, e. g. 
is able to distinguish and separate milk and water when 
mixed, things which we men are altogether incapable of 
distinguishing. — Moreover, what is called individual soul is 
not really different from the highest Self, so that it might 
be distinguished from the latter in the same way as a drop 
of water from the mass of water ; but, as we have explained 
repeatedly, Brahman itself is on account of its connexion 
with limiting adjuncts metaphorically called individual 
soul. Hence the phenomenal existence of one soul lasts as 
long as it continues to be bound by one set of adjuncts, and 
the phenomenal existence of another soul again lasts as 
long as it continues to be bound by another set of adjuncts. 
Each set of adjuncts continues through the states of sleep 
as well as of waking ; in the former it is like a seed, in the 
latter like the fully developed plant. Hence the proper 
inference is that the same soul awakes from sleep. 

10. In him who is senseless (in a swoon, &c.) 
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there is half-union ; on account of this remaining (as 
the only possible hypothesis). 

There now arises the question of what kind that state 
is which ordinarily is called a swoon or being stunned. 
Here the pfirvapakshin maintains that we know only of 
three states of the soul as long as it abides in a body, 
viz. the waking state, dreaming, and deep dreamless sleep ; 
to which may be added, as a fourth state, the soul's passing 
out of the body. A fifth state is known neither from Sruti 
nor Smr/ti ; hence what is called fainting must be one of 
the four states mentioned. — To this we make the following 
reply. In the first place a man lying in a swoon cannot be 
said to be awake ; for he does not perceive external objects 
by means of his senses. — But, it might be objected, may 
not his case be analogous to that of the arrow-maker? 
Just as the man working at an arrow, although awake, is 
so intent on his arrow that he sees nothing else; so the 
man also who is stunned, e.g. by a blow, may be awake, 
but as his mind is concentrated on the sensation of pain 
caused by the blow of the club, he may not at the time 
perceive anything else. — No, we reply, the case is different, on 
account of the absence of consciousness. The arrow-maker 
says, * For such a length of time I was aware of nothing but 
the arrow ; ' the man, on the other hand, who returns to con- 
sciousness from a swoon, says, ' For such a length of time 
I was shut up in blind darkness ; I was conscious of nothing.' 
— A waking man, moreover, however much his mind may 
be concentrated on one object, keeps his body upright ; 
while the body of a swooning person falls prostrate on 
the ground. Hence a man in a swoon is not awake. — Nor, 
in the second place, is he dreaming; because he is alto- 
gether unconscious. — Nor, in the third place, is he dead ; 
for he continues to breathe and to be warm. When a man 
has become senseless and people are in doubt whether he 
be alive or dead, they touch the region of his heart, in 
order to ascertain whether warmth continues in his body 
or not, and put their hands to his nostrils to ascertain 
whether breathing goes on or not. If, then, they perceive 
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neither warmth nor breath, they conclude that he is dead, 
and carry off his body into the forest in order to burn it ; 
if, on the other hand, they do perceive warmth and breath, 
they decide that he is not dead, and begin to sprinkle him 
with cold water so that he may recover consciousness. — 
That a man who has swooned away is not dead follows, 
moreover, from the fact of his rising again (to conscious 
life); for from Yama's realm none ever return. — Let us then 
say that a man who has swooned lies in deep sleep, as he 
is unconscious, and, at the same time, not dead ! — No, we 
reply ; this also is impossible, on account of the different 
characteristics of the two states. A man who has become 
senseless does sometimes not breathe for a long time ; his 
body trembles ; his face has a frightful expression ; his 
eyes are staring wide open. The countenance of a sleeping 
person, on the other hand, is peaceful, he draws his breath 
at regular intervals; his eyes are closed, his body does 
not tremble. A sleeping person again may be waked by 
a gentle stroking with the hand ; a person lying in a swoon 
not even by a blow with a club. Moreover, senselessness 
and sleep have different causes; the former is produced 
by a blow on the head with a club or the like, the latter 
by weariness. Nor, finally, is it the common opinion that 
stunned or swooning people are asleep. — It thus remains 
for us to assume that the state of senselessness (in swoon- 
ing, &c.) is a half-union (or half-coincidence) \ as it coin- 
cides in so far as it is an unconscious state and does not 
coincide in so far as it has different characteristics. — But 
how can absence of consciousness in a swoon, &c, be called 
half-coincidence (with deep sleep)? With regard to deep 
sleep scripture says, ' He becomes united with the True ' 
(Kh. Up. VI, 8, 1) ; 'Then a thief is not a thief (Br*. Up. 
IV, 3, 22) ; ' Day and night do not pass that bank, nor old 
age, death, and grief, neither good nor evil deeds ' {KA. Up. 
VIII, 4, 1). For the good and evil deeds reach the soul in 
that way that there arise in it the ideas of being affected by 
pleasure or pain. Those ideas are absent in deep sleep, but 

1 Viz. with deep sleep, as will be explained below. 
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they are likewise absent in the case of a person lying in a 
swoon ; hence we must maintain that, on account of the 
cessation of the limiting adjuncts, in the case of a senseless 
person as well as of one asleep, complete union takes place, 
not only half-union. — To this we make the following reply. 
— We do not mean to say that in the case of a man who 
lies in a swoon the soul becomes half united with Brahman ; 
but rather that senselessness belongs with one half to the 
side of deep sleep, with the other half to the side of the 
other state (i.e. death). In how far it is equal and not 
equal to sleep has already been shown. It belongs to death 
in so far as it is the door of death. If there remains (un- 
requited) work of the soul, speech and mind return (to the 
senseless person); if no work remains, breath and warmth 
depart from him. Therefore those who know Brahman 
declare a swoon and the like to be a half-union. — The ob- 
jection that no fifth state is commonly acknowledged, is 
without much weight ; for as that state occurs occasionally 
only it may not be generally known. All the same it is 
known from ordinary experience as well as from the ayur- 
veda (medicine). That it is not considered a separate fifth 
state is due to its being avowedly compounded of other 
states. 

11. Not on account of (difference of) place also 
twofold characteristics can belong to the highest; 
for everywhere (scripture teaches it to be without 
any difference). 

We now attempt to ascertain, on the ground of .Sruti, the 
nature of that Brahman with which the individual soul 
becomes united in the state of deep sleep and so on, in 
consequence of the cessation of the limiting adjuncts. — The 
scriptural passages which refer to Brahman are of a double 
character ; some indicate that Brahman is affected by dif- 
ference, so, e. g. ' He to whom belong all works, all desires, 
all sweet odours and tastes' (Kh. Up. Ill, 14,2); others, 
that it is without difference, so, e.g. ' It is neither coarse nor 
fine, neither short nor long,' &c. (Br*. Up. Ill, 8, 8). Have 
we, on the ground of these passages, to assume that Brah- 
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man has a double nature, or either nature, and, if either, 
that it is affected with difference, or without difference ? 
This is the point to be discussed. 

The purvapakshin maintains that, in conformity with the 
scriptural passages which indicate a double nature, a double 
nature is to be ascribed to Brahman. 

To this we reply as follows. — At any rate the highest 
Brahman cannot, by itself, possess double characteristics ; 
for on account of the contradiction implied therein, it is im- 
possible to admit that one and the same thing should by 
itself possess certain qualities, such as colour, &c, and should 
not possess them. — Nor is it possible that Brahman should 
possess double characteristics ' on account of place,' i.e. on 
account of its conjunction with its limiting adjuncts, such as 
earth, &c. For the connexion with limiting adjuncts is 
unavailing to impart to a thing of a certain nature an alto- 
gether different nature. The crystal, e.g. which is in itself 
clear, does not become dim through its conjunction with a 
limiting adjunct in the form of red colour; for that it is 
pervaded by the quality of dimness is an altogether erro- 
neous notion. In the case of Brahman the limiting adjuncts 
are, moreover, presented by Nescience merely 1 . Hence (as 
the upadhis are the product of Nescience) if we embrace 
either of the two alternatives, we must decide in favour of 
that according to which Brahma is absolutely devoid of all 
difference, not in favour of the opposite one. For all pas- 
sages whose aim it is to represent the nature of Brahman 
(such as, ' It is without sound, without touch, without form, 
without decay,' Ka. Up. I, 3, 15) teach that it is free from 
all difference. 

12. If it be objected that it is not so, on account of 
the difference (taught by the Veda) ; we reply that it 
is not so on account of the declaration of (Brahman) 

1 The limiting adjunct of the crystal, i.e. the red colour of a thing, 
e.g. a flower with which the crystal is in contact, is as real as the 
crystal itself; only the effect is an illusion. — But the limiting 
adjuncts of Brahman are in themselves illusion. 
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being not such, with reference to each (declaration of 
difference). 

Let this be, but nevertheless it cannot be maintained 
that Brahman is devoid of difference and attributes, and 
does not possess double attributes either in itself or on 
account of difference of station. — Why not ? — ' On account 
of difference.' The various vidyas teach different forms of 
Brahman ; it is said to have four feet {Kh. Up. Ill, 18, 1) ; 
to consist of sixteen parts (Pr. Up. VI, 1) ; to be charac- 
terised by dwarfishness (Ka Up. V, 3) ; to have the three 
worlds for its body (Br*. Up. I, 3, 22) ; to be named Vai- 
jvanara {Kh. Up. V, 11, 2), &c. Hence we must admit 
that Brahman is qualified by differences also. — But above 
it has been shown that Brahman cannot possess twofold 
characteristics! — That also does not contradict our doctrine; 
for the difference of Brahman's forms is due to its limiting 
adjuncts. Otherwise all those scriptural passages which 
refer to those differences would be objectless. 

All this reasoning, we say, is without force 'on account of 
the declaration of its being not such, with reference to each,' 
i.e. because scripture declares, with reference to all the 
differences produced by the limiting adjuncts, that there is 
no difference in Brahman. Cp. such passages as the follow- 
ing: 'This bright immortal person in this earth, and that 
bright immortal person incorporated in the body; he indeed 
is the same as that Self (Br/. Up. II, 5, 1). It, therefore, 
cannot be maintained that the connexion of Brahman 
with various forms is taught by the Veda. 

1 3. Some also (teach) thus. 

The members of one jakha also make a statement 
about the cognition of non-difference which is preceded by 
a censure of the perception of difference, 'By the mind 
alone it is to be perceived, there is in it no diversity. He 
who perceives therein any diversity goes from death to 
death ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 19). Others also (' By knowing the 
enjoyer, the enjoyed, and the ruler, everything has been de- 
clared to be threefold, and this is Brahman,' S vet. Up. 1, 12) 
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record in their text that the entire world, characterised 
by enjoyers, things to be enjoyed, and a ruler, has Brahman 
for its true nature. — But as among the scriptural passages 
referring to Brahman, there are some which represent it as 
having a form, and others teaching that it is devoid of form, 
how can it be asserted that Brahman is devoid of form, and not 
also the contrary? — To this question the next Sutra replies. 

14. For (Brahman) is merely devoid of form, on 
account of this being the main purport of scripture. 

Brahman, we must definitively assert, is devoid of all form, 
colour, and so on, and does not in any way possess form, 
and so on. — Why ? — ' On account of this being the main 
purport (of scripture).' — ' It is neither coarse nor fine, 
neither short nor long' (Br*. Up. Ill, 8, 8) j ' That which is 
without sound, without touch, without form, without decay ' 
(Ka. Up. I, 3, 15) ; ' He who is called ether is the revealer 
of all forms and names. That within which forms and 
names are, that is Brahman' (Kk. Up. VIII, 14, 1); 'That 
heavenly person is without body, he is both without and* 
within, not produced' (Mu. Up. II, 1, 2) ; ' That Brahman 
is without cause and without effect, without anything inside 
or outside, this Self is Brahman, omnipresent and om- 
niscient' (Br/. Up. II, 5, 19). These and similar passages 
have for their purport the true nature of Brahman as non- 
connected with any world, and have not any other purport, 
as we have proved under I, 1, 4. On the ground of such 
passages we therefore must definitively conclude that Brah- 
man is devoid of form. Those other passages, on the 
other hand, which refer to a Brahman qualified by form 
do not aim at setting forth the nature of Brahman, but 
rather at enjoining the worship of Brahman. As long as 
those latter texts do not contradict those of the former class, 
they are to be accepted as they stand ; where, however, 
contradictions occur, the passages whose main subject is 
Brahman must be viewed as having greater force than those 
of the other kind. — This is the reason for our deciding that 
although there are two different classes of scriptural texts, 
Brahman must be held to be altogether without form, not 
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at the same time of an opposite nature. — But what then is 
the position of those passages which refer to Brahman as 
possessing form ? — To this question the next Sutra replies. 

1 5. And as light (assumes forms as it were by its 
contact with things possessing form, so does Brah- 
man ;) since (the texts ascribing form to Brahman) 
are not devoid of meaning. 

Just as the light of the sun or the moon after having 
passed through space enters into contact with a finger or 
some other limiting adjunct, and, according as the latter is 
straight or bent, itself becomes straight or bent as it were ; 
so Brahman also assumes, as it were, the form of the earth 
and the other limiting adjuncts with which it enters into 
connexion. Hence there is no reason why certain texts 
should not teach, with a view to meditative worship, that 
Brahman has that and that form. We thus escape the 
conclusion that those Vedic passages which ascribe form to 
Brahman are devoid of sense ; a conclusion altogether un- 
acceptable since all parts of the Veda are equally authori- 
tative, and hence must all be assumed to have a meaning. 
— But does this not imply a contradiction of the tenet main- 
tained above, viz. that Brahman does not possess double 
characteristics although it is connected with- limiting ad- 
juncts ? — By no means, we reply. What is merely due to a 
limiting adjunct cannot constitute an attribute of a sub- 
stance, and the limiting adjuncts are, moreover, presented 
by Nescience only. That the primeval natural Nescience 
leaves room for all practical life and activity — whether or- 
dinary or based on the Veda — we have explained more 
than once. 

16. And (scripture) declares (Brahman) to consist 
of that (i.e. intelligence). 

And scripture declares that Brahman consists of intelli- 
gence, is devoid of any other characteristics, and is alto- 
gether without difference; 'As a mass of salt has neither 
inside nor outside, but is altogether a mass of taste, thus, 
indeed, has that Self neither inside nor outside, but is alto- 
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gether a mass of knowledge ' (Br*. Up. IV, 5, 13). That 
means : That Self has neither inside nor outside any cha- 
racteristic form but intelligence ; simple non-differentiated 
intelligence constitutes its nature ; just as a lump of salt 
has inside as well as outside one and the same saltish taste, 
not any other taste. 

1 7. (This scripture) also shows, and it is likewise 
stated in Smrz'ti. 

That Brahman is without any difference is proved by 
those scriptural passages also which expressly deny that it 
possesses any other characteristics; so, e.g. 'Next follows 
the teaching by No, no' (Br*. Up. II, 3, 6) ; ' It is different 
from the known, it is also above the unknown ' (Ke. Up. I, 
4) ; ' From whence all speech, with the mind, turns away 
unable to reach it ' (Taitt. Up. II, 9). Of a similar purport 
is that scriptural passage which relates how Bahva, being 
questioned about Brahman by Vashkalin, explained it to 
him by silence, 'He said to him, " Learn Brahman, O friend," 
and became silent. Then, on a second and third question, 
he replied, "I am teaching you indeed, but you do not 
understand. Silent is that Self.'" The same teaching 
is conveyed by those Smrfti-texts which deny of Brah- 
man all other characteristics; so, e.g. 'I will proclaim 
that which is the object of knowledge, knowing which 
one reaches immortality ; the highest Brahman without 
either beginning or end, which cannot be said either to 
be or not to be' (Bha. Gita XIII, 12). Of a similar pur- 
port is another Snv*ti-passage, according to which the 
omniform Naraya'wa instructed Narada, ' The cause, O Na- 
rada, of your seeing me endowed with the qualities of all 
beings is the Maya emitted by me ; do not cognize me as 
being such (in reality).' 

18. For this very reason (there are applied to 
Brahman) comparisons such as that of the images of 
the sun and the like. 

Because that Self is of the nature of intelligence, devoid 
of all difference, transcending speech and mind, to be 
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described only by denying of it all other characteristics, 
therefore the Moksha 5astras compare it to the images 
of the sun reflected in the water and the like, meaning 
thereby that all difference in Brahman is unreal, only due 
to its limiting conditions. Compare, e.g. out of many, the 
two following passages : « As the one luminous sun when 
entering into relation to many different waters is himself 
rendered multiform by his limiting adjuncts ; so also the 
one divine unborn Self ; ' and ' The one Self of all beings 
separately abides in all the individual beings ; hence it 
appears one and many at the same time, just as the one 
moon is multiplied by its reflections in the water.' 
The next Sutra raises an objection. 

19. But there is no parallelism (of the two things 
compared), since (in the case of Brahman) there is 
not apprehended (any separate substance) compar- 
able to the water. 

Since no substance comparable to the water is appre- 
hended in the case of Brahman, a parallelism between Brah- 
man and the reflected images of the sun cannot be 
established. In the case of the sun and other material 
luminous bodies, there exists a separate material substance 
occupying a different place, viz. water ; hence the light of 
the sun, &c., may be reflected. The Self, on the other 
hand, is not a material thing, and, as it is present everywhere 
and all is identical with it, there are no limiting adjuncts 
different from it and occupying a different place.— There- 
fore the instances are not parallel. 

The next Sutra disposes of this objection. 

20. Since (the highest Brahman) is inside (of the 
limiting adjuncts), it participates in their increase 
and decrease ; owing to the appropriateness (thus 
resulting) of the two (things compared) it is thus 
(i.e. the comparison holds good). 

The parallel instance (of the sun's reflection in the water) 
is unobjectionable, since a common feature — with reference 
to which alone the comparison is instituted — does exist. 
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Whenever two things are compared, they are so only with 
reference to some particular point they have in common. 
Entire equality of the two can never be demonstrated ; 
indeed if it could be demonstrated there would be an end 
of that particular relation which gives rise to the comparison. 
Nor does the sutrakara institute the comparison objected 
to on his own account ; he merely sets forth the purport of 
a comparison actually met with in scripture. — Now, the 
special feature on which the comparison rests is ' the par- 
ticipation in increase and decrease.' The reflected image 
of the sun dilates when the surface of the water expands ; 
it contracts when the water shrinks ; it trembles when the 
water is agitated ; it divides itself when the water is divided. 
It thus participates in all the attributes and conditions of 
the water ; while the real sun remains all the time the same. 
— Similarly Brahman, although in reality uniform and never 
changing, participates as it were in the attributes and states 
of the body and the other limiting adjuncts within which it 
abides ; it grows with them as it were, decreases with them 
as it were, and so on. As thus the two things compared 
possess certain common features no objection can be made 
to the comparison. 

21. And on account of the declaration (of 
scripture). 

Scripture moreover declares that the highest Brahman 
enters into the body and the other limiting adjuncts, 'He 
made bodies with two feet, he made bodies with four feet- 
Having first become a bird he entered the bodies as 
purusha' (Br/. Up. II, 5, 18); and 'Having entered into 
them with this living (individual) Self (Kh. Up. VI, 3, 2). 
— For all these reasons the comparison set forth in Sutra 
18 is unobjectionable. 

Some teachers assume that the preceding discussion 
(beginning from Sutra 11) comprises two adhikaranas, of 
which the former discusses the question whether Brahman is 
an absolutely uniform being in which all the plurality of the 
apparent world vanishes, or a being multiform as the 
apparent world is; while the latter tries to determine 
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whether Brahman — whose absolute uniformity was es- 
tablished in the former adhikarana — is to be denned as 
that which is (sat), or as thought (intelligence ; bodha), or as 
both. — Against this we remark that in no case there is a 
valid reason for beginning a second adhikarawa. For what 
should be the subject of a special second adhikara«a? Sutra 
15 and foil, cannot be meant to disprove that Brahman 
possesses a plurality of characteristics; for that hypothesis 
is already sufficiently disposed of in Sutras 1 1-14. Nor can 
they be meant to show that Brahman is to be denned only 
as ' that which is,' not also as ' thought ; ' for that would 
imply that the scriptural passage, 'consisting of nothing 
but knowledge' (Br*. Up. II, 4, 12), is devoid of meaning. 
How moreover could Brahman, if devoid of intelligence, be 
said to be the Self of the intelligent individual soul ? 
Nor again can the hypothetical second adhikarawa be 
assumed to prove that Brahman must be defined as 
'thought' only, not at the same time as 'that which is;' 
for if it were so, certain scriptural passages — as e.g. Ka. 
Up. II, 6, 13, * He is to be conceived by the words, He is ' — 
would lose their meaning. And how, moreover, could we 
admit thought apart from existence ? — Nor can it be said 
that Brahman has both those characteristics, since that 
would contradict something already admitted. For he who 
would maintain that Brahman is characterised by thought 
different from existence, and at the same time by existence 
different from thought, would virtually maintain that there 
is a plurality in Brahman, and that view has already been 
disproved in the preceding adhikarawa. — But as scripture 
teaches both (viz. that Brahman is one only and that it 
possesses more than one characteristic) there can be no 
objection to such a doctrine ! — There is, we reply, for one 
being cannot possibly possess more than one nature. — And 
if it finally should be said that existence is thought and 
thought existence and that the two do not exclude each 
other ; we remark that in that case there is no reason for 
the doubt 1 whether Brahman is that which is, or intelligence, 

1 And hence no reason for a separate adhikarawa. 
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or both. — On the other hand we have shown that the Sutras 
can be explained as constituting one adhikara/za only. More- 
over, as the scriptural texts concerning Brahman disagree in 
so far as representing Brahman as qualified by form and 
again as devoid of form we, when embracing the alternative 
of a Brahman devoid of form, must necessarily explain the 
position of the other texts, and if taken in th^t sense the 
Sutras (15-21) acquire a more appropriate meaning. And 
if it is maintained that those scriptural passages also which 
jBpeak of Brahman as qualified by form have no separate 
meaning of their own, but likewise teach that Brahman is 
devoid of all form, viz. by intimating that the plurality 
referred to has to be annihilated; we reply that this 
opinion also appears objectionable. In those cases, indeed, 
where elements of plurality are referred to in chapters 
treating of the highest knowledge, we may assume them 
to be mentioned merely to be abstracted from; so e.g. in 
the passage, Bn*. Up. II, 5, 19, ' His horses are yoked 
hundreds and ten. This is the horses, this is the ten and 
the thousands, many and endless,' which passage is 
immediately followed by the words, ' This is the Brahman 
without cause and without effect, without anything inside 
or outside.' But where elements of plurality are referred 
to in chapters treating of devout meditation, we have no 
right to assume that they are mentioned only to be set 
aside. This is the case e.g. in the passage, 'He who con- 
sists of mind, whose body is prawa, whose form is light ' 
{Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 2), which is connected with an injunction 
of devout meditation contained in the preceding passage, 
' Let him have this will and belief.' In passages of the 
latter kind, where the determinations attributed to Brahman 
may be taken as they stand and viewed as subserving the 
purposes of devout meditation, we have no right to assume 
that they are mentioned with the indirect purpose of being 
discarded. Moreover, if all texts concerning Brahman 
equally aimed at discarding all thought of plurality, there 
would be no opportunity for stating the determinative 
reason (why Brahman is to be viewed as devoid of all 
form) as was done in Sutra 14.' And further scripture 
[38] M 
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informs us that devout meditations on Brahman as charac- 
terised by form have results of their own, viz. either the 
warding off of calamities, or the gaining of power, or else 
release by successive steps. All these reasons determine 
us to view the passages concerning devout meditation on 
the one hand and the passages concerning Brahman on the 
other hand as constituting separate classes, not as forming 
one whole. In what way moreover, we ask, could the two 
classes of texts be looked upon as constituting one whole ? 
— Our opponent will perhaps reply, 'Because we apprehend 
them to form parts of one injunction, just as we do in the 
case of the dar$apftr«amasa-sacrifice and the oblations 
called praya^as.' — But this reply we are unable to admit, 
since the texts about Brahman, as shown at length under 
I, i, 4, merely determine an existing substance (viz. 
Brahman), and do not enjoin any performances. What 
kind of activity, we moreover ask, are those texts, accord- 
ing to our opponent's view, meant to enjoin ? For whenever 
an injunction is laid upon a person, it has reference to 
some kind of work to be undertaken by him. — Our oppo- 
neht will perhaps make the following reply. The object 
of the injunction is, in the present case, the annihilation of 
the appearance of duality. As long as the latter is not 
destroyed, the true nature of Brahman is not known ; hence 
the appearance of duality which stands in the way of true 
knowledge must be dissolved. Just as the Veda prescribes 
the performance of certain sacrifices to him who is desirous 
of the heavenly world, so it prescribes the dissolution of 
the apparent world to him who is desirous of final release. 
Whoever wants to know the true nature of Brahman must 
first annihilate the appearance of plurality that obstructs 
true knowledge, just as a man wishing to ascertain the 
true nature of some jar or similar object placed in a dark 
room must at first remove the darkness. For the apparent 
world has Brahman for its true nature, not vice versa; 
therefore the cognition of Brahman is effected through the 
previous annihilation of the apparent world of names and 
forms. 

This argumentation we meet by asking our opponent 
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of what nature that so-called annihilation of the ap- 
parent world is. Is it analogous to the annihilation of 
hardness in butter which is effected by bringing it into 
contact with fire ? or is the apparent world of names and 
forms which is superimposed upon Brahman by Nescience 
to be dissolved by knowledge, just as the phenomenon of a 
double moon which is due to a disease of the eyes is 
removed by the application of medicine 1 ? If the former, 
the Vedic injunctions bid us to do something impossible ; 
for no man can actually annihilate this whole existing 
world with all its animated bodies and all its elementary 
substances such as earth and so on. And if it actually 
could be done, the first released person would have done it 
once for all, so that at present the whole world would be 
empty, earth and all other substances having been finally 
annihilated. — If the latter, i.e. if our opponent maintains 
that the phenomenal world is superimposed upon Brahman 
by Nescience and annihilated by knowledge, we point out 
that the only thing needed is that the knowledge of 
Brahman should be conveyed by Vedic passages sublating 
the apparent plurality superimposed upon Brahman by 
Nescience, such as 'Brahman is one, without a second;' 
' That is the true, it is the Self and thou art it.' (Kh. Up. 
VI, 2, 1 ; 8, 7.) As soon as Brahman is indicated in this 
way, knowledge arising of itself discards Nescience, and 
this whole world of names and forms, which had been 
hiding Brahman from us, melts away like the imagery of a 
dream. As long, on the other hand, as Brahman is not 
so indicated, you may say a hundred times, 'Cognize 
Brahman ! Dissolve this world ! ' and yet we shall be 
unable to do either the one or the other. 

But, our opponent may object, even after Brahman has 
been indicated by means of the passages quoted, there is room 
for injunctions bidding us either to cognize Brahman or to 
dissolve the world. — Not so, we reply; for both these 



1 1, e. does the injunction bidding us to annihilate the phenomenal 
world look on it as real or as fictitious, due to Nescience only ? 

M 2 
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things are already effected by the indication of the true 
nature of Brahman as devoid of all plurality ; just as the 
pointing out of the true nature of the rope has for its 
immediate result the cognition of the true nature of the 
rope, and the dissolution of the appearance of a snake or 
the like. And what is done once need not be done again 1 . 
— We moreover ask the following question : Does the 
individual soul on which the injunction is laid belong to 
the unreal element of the phenomenal world or to the real 
element, i.e. Brahman, which underlies the phenomenal 
world? If the former, the soul itself is dissolved just as 
earth and the other elements are, as soon as the knowledge 
of Brahman's true nature has arisen, and on whom then 
should the dissolution of the world "be enjoined, or who 
should, by acting on that injunction, obtain release? — If 
the latter, we are led to the same result. For as soon as 
there arises the knowledge that. Brahman, which never can 
become the subject of an injunction, is the true being of the 
soul while the soul as such is due to Nescience, there 
remains no being on which injunctions could be laid, and 
hence there is no room for injunctions at all. 

What then, it may be asked, is the meaning of those 
Vedic passages which speak of the highest Brahman as 
something to be seen, to be heard, and so on ? — They aim, 
we reply, not at enjoining the knowledge of truth, but 
merely at directing our attention to it. Similarly in 
ordinary life imperative phrases such as ' Listen to this ! ' 
' Look at this ! ' are frequently meant to express not that we 
are immediately to cognize this or that, but only that we 
are to direct our attention to it. Even when a person is 
face to face with some object of knowledge, knowledge 
may either arise or not ; all that another person wishing 
to inform him about the object can do is to point it out to 
him ; knowledge will thereupon spring up in his mind of 
itself, according to the object of knowledge and according 

1 I.e. after the true nature of Brahman has been once known, 
there is no longer room for a special injunction to annihilate this 
apparent world. 
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to the means of knowledge employed.— Nor must it be 
said that an injunction may have the purpose of modifying 
the knowledge of a thing which was originally obtained by 
some other means of knowledge *. For the modified 
knowledge due to such injunctions is not knowledge in the 
true sense of the word, but merely a mental energy (i.e. the 
product, not of an object of knowledge presented to us 
through one of the means of true knowledge, but of an 
arbitrary mental activity), and if such modification of 
knowledge springs up in the mind of itself (i. e. without a 
deliberate mental act) it is mere error. True knowledge 
on the other hand, which is produced by the means of true 
knowledge and is conformable to its object, can neither be 
brought about by hundreds of injunctions nor be checked 
by hundreds of prohibitions. For it does not depend on 
the will of man, but merely on what really and unalterably 
exists. — For this reason also injunctions of the knowledge 
of Brahman cannot be admitted. 

A further point has to be considered here. If we 
admitted that injunctions constitute the sole end and aim 
of the entire Veda, there would remain no authority for the, 
after all, generally acknowledged truth that Brahman — 
which is not subject to any injunction — is the Self of all. 
— Nor would it be of avail to maintain that the Veda may 
both proclaim the truth stated just now and enjoin on man 
the cognition of that truth; for that would involve the 
conclusion that the one Brahma-^astra has two — and more- 
over conflicting — meanings. — The theory combated by us 
gives moreover rise to a number of other objections which 
nobody can refute ; it compels us to set aside the text as it 
stands and to make assumptions not guaranteed by the 
text ; it implies the doctrine that final release is, like the 
results of sacrificial works, (not the direct result of true 
knowledge but) the mediate result of the so-called unseen 

1 The pfirvapakshin might refer e.g. to the Vedic injunction, ' he 
is to meditate upon woman as fire,' and maintain that the object of 
this injunction is to modify our knowledge of woman derived from 
perception &c, according to which a woman is not fire. 
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principle (adr*sh/a), and non-permanent &c. &c. — We 
therefore again assert that the texts concerning Brahman 
aim at cognition, not at injunction, and that hence the 
pretended reason of ' their being apprehended as parts of 
one injunction ' cannot induce us to look upon the entire 
Veda as one whole. 

And finally, even if we admitted that the texts concern- 
ing Brahman are of an injunctive character, we should be 
unable to prove that the texts denying plurality, and the 
texts setting forth plurality enjoin one and the same thing ; 
for this latter conclusion cannot be accepted in the face of 
the several means of proof such as difference of terms 1 , and 
so on, which intimate that there is a plurality of injunctions. 
The passages respectively enjoining the darcapuroamasa- 
sacrifice and the offerings termed praya^as may indeed be 
considered to form one whole, as the qualification on the 
part of the sacrificer furnishes an element common to the 
two 2 . But the statements about the Brahman devoid of 
qualities and those about the qualified Brahman have not 
any element in common ; for qualities such as 'having light 
for one's body* contribute in no way towards the dissolution 
of the world, nor again does the latter help in any way the 
former. For the dissolution of the entire phenomenal world 
on the one hand, and regard for a part of that world on 
the other hand do not allow themselves to be combined 
in one and the same subject. — The preferable theory, there- 
fore, is to distinguish with us two classes of texts, accord- 
ing as Brahman is represented as possessing form or as 
devoid of it. 

22. For (the clause 'Not so, not so') denies (of 
Brahman) the suchness which forms the topic of 

1 'Difference of terms' (.rabdSntaram) is according to the Ptirva 
Mfmamsi the first of the six means of proof showing karmabheda 
or niyogabheda. Cp. .Sahara bhashya on II, i, i. 

9 For the sacrifice as well as its subordinate part — the offering of 
the praya^as — has to be performed by a sacrificer acting for one 
end, viz. the obtainment of the heavenly world. 
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discussion ; and (the text) enounces something more 
than that. 

We read, Br*. Up. II, 3, * Two forms of Brahman there 
are indeed, the material and the immaterial, the mortal and 
the immortal, the solid and the fluid, sat and tya.' The 
text thereupon divides the five elements into two classes, 
predicates of the essence of that which is immaterial — which 
it calls purusha — saffron-colour, and so on, and then goes on 
to say, ' Now then the teaching by Not so, not so ! For 
there is nothing else higher than this (if one says) : It is 
not so.' Here we have to enquire what the object of the 
negative statement is. We do not observe any definite 
thing indicated by words such as 'this' or 'that;' we 
merely have the word ' so ' in ' Not so, not so ! ' to which 
the word ' not ' refers, and which on that account indicates 
something meant to be denied. Now we know that the 
word 'so' (iti) is used with reference to approximate things, 
in the same way as the particle ' evam ' is used ; compare, 
e. g. the sentence ' so (iti) indeed the teacher said ' (where the 
' so ' refers to his immediately preceding speech). And, in 
our passage, the context points out what has to be con- 
sidered as proximate, viz. the two cosmic forms of Brah- 
man, and that Brahman itself to which the two forms 
belong. Hence there arises a doubt whether the phrase, 
' Not so, not so ! ' negatives both Brahman and its two 
forms, or only either; and if the latter, whether it negatives 
Brahman and leaves its two forms, or if it negatives the two 
forms and leaves Brahman. — We' suppose, the purvapakshin 
says, that the negative statement negatives Brahman as well 
as its two forms; both being suggested by the context. As- 
the word ' not ' is repeated twice, there are really two nega- 
tive statements, of which the one negatives the cosmic form 
of Brahman, the other that which has form, i.e. Brahman 
itself. Or else we may suppose that Brahman alone is 
negatived. For as Brahman transcends all speech and 
thought, its existence is doubtful, and admits of being nega- 
tived ; the plurality of cosmic forms on the other hand falls 
within the sphere of perception and the other means of right 
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knowledge, and can, therefore, not be negatived. — On this 
latter interpretation the repetition of ' not ' must be con- 
sidered as due to emphasis only. 

To this we make the following reply. It is impossible that 
the phrase, ' Not so, not so ! ' should negative both, since 
that would imply the doctrine of a general Void. When- 
ever we deny something unreal, we do so with reference to 
something real ; the unreal snake, e.g. is negatived with 
reference to the real rope. But .this (denial of something 
unreal with reference to something real) is possible only if 
some entity is left. If everything is denied, no entity is left, 
and if no entity is left, the denial of some other entity which 
we may wish to undertake, becomes impossible, i.e. that 
latter entity becomes real and as such cannot be negatived. 
— Nor, in the second place, can Brahman be denied ; for 
that would contradict the introductory phrase of the chapter, 
4 Shall I tell you Brahman ? ' (Br/. Up. II, i, i) ; would show 
disregard of the threat conveyed in Taitt. Up. II, 6, 'He who 
knows the Brahman as non-existing becomes himself non- 
existing ; ' would be opposed to definitive assertions such 
as * By the words " He is " is he to be apprehended ' (Ka. 
Up. II, 6, 13) ; and would involve a stultification of the 
entire Vedanta. — The phrase that Brahman transcends all 
speech and thought does certainly not mean to say that 
Brahman does not exist ; for after the Vedanta-part of 
scripture has established at length the existence of Brahman 
— in such passages as ' He who knows Brahman obtains the 
highest ;' 'Truth, knowledge, infinite is Brahman ' — it cannot 
be supposed all at once to teach its non-existence. For, as 
the common saying is, ' Better than bathing it is not to touch 
dirt at all.' The passage, ' from whence all speech with the. 
mind turns away unable to reach it ' (Taitt. Up. II, 4), must, 
therefore, rather be viewed as intimating Brahman. 

The passage of the Br*. Up. under discussion has, there- 
fore, to be understood as follows. Brahman is that whose 
nature is permanent purity, intelligence, and freedom ; it 
transcends speech and mind, does not fall within the cate- 
gory of 'object,' and constitutes the inward Self of all. Of 
this Brahman our text denies all plurality of forms ; but 
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Brahman itself it leaves untouched. This the Sutra expresses 
in the words, ' for it denies the suchness which forms the 
topic of discussion.' That means : The passage * Not so,' 
&c, denies of Brahman the limited form, material as well 
as- immaterial, which in the preceding part of the chapter is 
described at length with reference to the gods as well as the 
body, and also the second form which is produced by the 
first, is characterised by mental impressions, forms the 
essence of that which is immaterial, is denoted by the term 
purusha, rests on the subtle Self (lingatman) and is described 
by means of comparisons with saffron-colour, &c, since the 
purusha, which is the essence of what is immaterial, does 
not itself possess colour perceivable by the eye. Now these 
forms of Brahman are by means of the word ' so ' (iti), which 
always refers to something approximate brought into con- 
nexion with the negative particle ' not.' Brahman itself, on 
the other hand (apart from its forms), is,. in the previous 
part of the chapter, mentioned not as in itself constituting 
the chief topic, but only in so far as it is qualified by its 
forms ; this appears from the circumstance of Brahman 
being exhibited in the genitive case only ('These are two 
forms of BraJitnan '). Now, after the two forms have been 
set forth, there arises the desire of knowing that to which 
the two forms belong, and hence the text continues, ' Now 
then the teaching by means of "Not so, not so."' This pas- 
sage, we conclude, conveys information regarding the nature 
of Brahman by denying the reality of the forms fictitiously 
attributed to it ; for the phrase, ' Not so, not so ! ' negatives 
the whole aggregate of effects superimposed on Brahman. 
Effects we know to have no real existence, and they can 
therefore be negatived ; not so, however, Brahman, which 
constitutes the necessary basis for all fictitious "superimpo- 
sition. — Nor must the question be asked here, how the 
sacred text, after having itself set forth the two forms of 
Brahman, can negative them in the end, contrary to the 
principle that not to touch dirt is better than bathing after 
having done so. For the text does not set forth the two 
forms of Brahman as something the truth of which is to be 
established, but merely mentions those two forms, which in 
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the sphere of ordinary thought are fictitiously attributed to 
Brahman, in order finally to negative them and establish 
thereby the true nature of the formless Brahman. 

The double repetition of the negation may either serve 
the purpose of furnishing a special denial of the material as 
well as the immaterial form of Brahman ; or the first ' Not 
so ' may negative the aggregate of material elements, while 
the second denies the aggregate of mental impressions. Or 
else the repetition may be an emphatic one, intimating that 
whatever can be thought is not Brahman. This is, perhaps, 
the better explanation. For if a limited number of things 
are denied each individually, there still remains the desire 
to know whether something else may not be Brahman ; an 
emphatic repetition of the denial on the other hand shows 
that the entire aggregate of objects is denied and that 
Brahman is the inward Self; whereby all further enquiry 
is checked. — The final conclusion, therefore, is, that the text 
negatives only the cosmic plurality fictitiously superimposed 
on Brahman, but leaves Brahman itself untouched. 

The Sutra gives another argument establishing the same 
conclusion, 'and the text enounces something more than 
that,' i.e. more than the preceding negation. The words 
of the text meant are ' (not) is there anything beyond.' — 
If the negation, ' Not so, not so ! ' were meant to negative 
all things whatever, and this terminated in absolute non- 
existence, the text could not even allude to 'anything 
beyond.' — The words of the text are to be connected as 
follows. After the clause, ' Not so, not So ! ' has given infor- 
mation about Brahman, the clause next following illustrates 
this teaching by saying : There is nothing beyond or sepa- 
rate from this Brahman ; therefore Brahman is expressed 
by ' Not so, not so ! ' which latter words do not mean that 
Brahman itself does not exist. The implied meaning rather 
is that different from everything else there exists the ' non- 
negatived ' Brahman. — The words of the text admit, how- 
ever, of another interpretation also ; for they may mean 
that there is no teaching of Brahman higher than that 
teaching which is implied in the negation of plurality ex- 
pressed by ' Not so, not so ! ' On this latter interpretation 
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the words of the Sutra, ' and the text enounces something 
more than that,' must be taken to refer to the name men- 
tioned in the text, ' Then comes the name, the True of the 
True ; the senses being the True and he the True of them.' 
— This again has a sense only if the previous negative 
clause denies everything but Brahman, not everything but 
absolute non-existence. For, if the latter were the case, 
what then could be called the True of the True ? — We there- 
fore decide that the clause, ' Not so, not so ! ' negatives not 
absolutely everything, but only everything but Brahman. 

• 23. That (Brahman) is unevolved ; for (thus 
scripture) says. 

If that highest Brahman which is different from the world 
that is negatived in the passage discussed above really 
exists, why then is it not apprehended ? — Because, the 
Sutrakara replies, it is unevolved, not to be apprehended by 
the senses ; for it is the witness of whatever is apprehended 
(i.e. the subject in all apprehension). Thus Sruti says, 
' He is not apprehended by the eye, nor by speech, nor by 
the other senses, not by penance or good works' (Mu. Up. 
Ill, 1, 8) ; 'That Self is to be described by No, no ! He is 
incomprehensible, for he cannot be comprehended' (Br*. 
Up. Ill, 9, 36); 'That which cannot be seen nor appre- 
hended' (Mu. Up. I, 1, 6); 'When in that which is invis- 
ible, incorporeal, undefined, unsupported ' &c. (Taitt. Up. 
II, 7). Similar statements are made in SmWti-passages ; 
so e. g. ' He is called unevolved, not to be fathomed by 
thought, unchangeable.' 

24. And in the state of perfect conciliation also 
(the Yogins apprehend the highest Brahman), 
according to ^SVuti and Smriti. 

At the time of perfect conciliation the Yogins see the 
unevolved Self free from all plurality. By 'perfect con- 
ciliation ' we understand the presentation before the mind 
(of the highest Self), which is effected through meditation 
and devotion. — This is vouched for by .Sruti as well as 
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SrnMi. So, e.g. Ka. Up. IV, 1, 'The Self-existent pierced the 
openings of the senses so that they turn outward ; there- 
fore man looks without, not within himself. Some wise 
man, however, with his eyes closed and wishing for 
immortality, saw the Self within.' And Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 8, 
' When a man's mind has become purified by the serene 
light of knowledge then he sees him, meditating on him 
as without parts.' SnWti-passages of the same tendency 
are the following ones, 'He who is seen as light by the 
Yogins meditating on him sleepless, with suspended breath, 
with contented minds, with subdued senses ; reverence be 
to him x ! ' and ' The Yogins see him, the august, eternal one.' 
But if in the state of perfect conciliation there is a being 
to be conciliated and a being conciliating, does not this 
involve the distinction of a higher and a lower Self? — No, 
the next Sutra replies. 

25. And as in the case of (physical) light and the 
like, there is non-distinction (of the two Selfs), the 
light (i.e. the intelligent Self) (being divided) by 
its activity ; according to the repeated declarations 
of scripture. 

As light, ether, the sun and so on appear differentiated 
as it were through their objects such as fingers, vessels, 
water and so on which constitute limiting adjuncts 2 , while 
in reality they preserve their essential non-differentiated- 
ness ; so the distinction of different Selfs is due to limiting 
adjuncts only, while the unity of all Selfs is natural and 
original. For on the doctrine of the non-difference of the 
individual soul and the highest Self the Vedanta-texts 
insist again and again 8 . 

1 Whose Self is Yoga. 

* Light is differentiated as it were by the various objects on 
which it shines ; the all-pervading ether is divided into parts as it 
were by hollow bodies ; the sun is multiplied as it were by its 
reflections in the water. 

* It certainly looks here as if the Bhashyakara did not know 
what to do with the words of the Sutra. The ' karmam/ which is 
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26. Hence (the soul enters into unity) with the 
infinite (i.e. the highest Self); for this scripture 
indicates. 

Hence i.e. because the non-difference of all Selfs is 
essential and their difference due to Nescience only, the 
individual soul after having dispelled Nescience by true 
knowledge passes over into unity with the highest Self. For 
this is indicated by scripture, cp. e.g. Mu. Up. HI, 2, 9, 
'He who knows that highest Brahman becomes even 
Brahman ; ' Br*. Up. IV, 4, 6, ' Being Brahman he goes to 
Brahman.' 

27. But on account of twofold designation, (the 
relation of the highest Self to the individual soul 
has to be viewed) like that of the snake to its coils. 

In order to justify his own view as to the relation of the 
conciliating individual soul and the conciliated highest Self, 
the Sutrakara mentions a different view of the same matter. 
— Some scriptural passages refer to the highest Self and 
the individual soul as distinct entities, cp. e.g. Mu. Up. Ill, 
1, 8, ' Then he sees him meditating on him as without parts,' 
where the highest Self appears as the object of the soul's 
vision and meditation ; Mu. Up. Ill, 3, 8, ' He goes to the 
divine Person who is greater than the great ; ' and Bri. Up. 
Ill, 7, 15, ' Who rules all beings within ;' in which passages 
the highest Self is represented as the object of approach 
and as the ruler of the individual soul. In other places 
again the two are spoken of as non-different, so e. g. Kh. 
Up. VI, 8, 7, 'Thou art that;' Bri. Up. I, 4, 10, ' I am 
Brahman;' Bri. Up. HI, 4, 1, 'This is thy Self who is 
within all ;' Bri. Up. Ill, 7, 15, ' He is thy Self, the ruler 
within, the immortal.' — As thus difference and non-differ- 
ence are equally vouched for by scripture, the acceptation 
of absolute non-difference would render futile all those 

as good as passed over by him, is explained by Go. An. as 
' dhyanidikarmawy upadhau.' An. Gi. says, ' Stmaprakirafabdi- 
to'^danatatkirye karmany upadhau savLreshas ' &c. 
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texts which speak of difference. We therefore look on the 
relation of the highest Self and the soul as analogous to 
that of the snake and its coils. Viewed as a whole the 
snake is one, non-different, while an element of difference 
appears if we view it with regard to its coils, hood, erect 
posture and so on. 

28. Or else like that of light to its substratum, 
both being fire. 

Or else the relation of the two may be viewed as follows. 
Just as the light of the sun and its substratum, i.e. the sun 
himself, are not absolutely different — for they both consist 
of fire — and yet are spoken of as different, so also the soul 
and the highest Self. 

29. Or else (the relation of the two is to be 
conceived) in the manner stated above. 

Or else the relation of the two has to be conceived in 
the manner suggested by Sutra 25. For if the bondage of 
the soul is due to Nescience only, final release is possible. 
But if the soul is really and truly bound — whether the soul 
be considered as a certain condition or state of the highest 
Self as suggested in Sutra 27, or as a part of the highest 
Self as suggested in Sutra 28 — its real bondage cannot be 
done away with, and thus the scriptural doctrine of final 
release becomes absurd. — Nor, finally, can it be said that 
vSruti equally teaches difference and non-difference. For 
non-difference only is what it aims at establishing ; while, 
when engaged in setting forth something else, it merely 
refers to difference as something known from other sources 
of knowledge (viz. perception, &c). — Hence the conclusion 
stands that the soul is not different from the highest Self, 
as explained in Sutra 25. 

30. And on account of the denial. 

The conclusion arrived at above is confirmed by the fact 
of scripture expressly denying that there exists any intel- 
ligent being apart from the highest Self. Cp. ' There is no 
other seer but he' (Br*. Up. Ill, 7, 23). And the same 
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conclusion follows from those passages which deny the 
existence of a world apart from Brahman and thus leave 
Brahman alone remaining, viz. ' Now then the teaching, 
Not so, not so ! ' (Br*. Up. II, 3, 6) ; 'That Brahman is 
without cause and without effect, without anything inside 
or outside' (Bri. Up. II, 5, 19). 

31. Beyond (Brahman, there is something) further, 
on account of the designations of bank, measure, 
connexion, separation. 

With reference to this Brahman which we have ascer- 
tained to be free from all plurality there now arises the 
doubt — due to the conflicting nature of various scriptural 
statements — whether something exists beyond it or not. 
We therefore enter on the task of explaining the true 
meaning of those scriptural passages which seem to indicate 
that there is some entity beyond, i.e. apart from Brahman. 

The purvapakshin maintains that some entity must be 
admitted apart from Brahman, because Brahman is spoken 
of as being a bank ; as having size ; as being connected ; 
as being separated. — As a bank it is spoken of in the 
passage, Kh. Up. VIII, 4, i, 'That Self is a bank, a 
boundary.' The word 'bank' (setu) ordinarily denotes 
a structure of earth, wood and the like, serving the purpose 
of checking the flow of water. Here, being applied to the 
Self, it intimates that there exists something apart from 
the Self, just as there exists something different from an 
ordinary bank. The same conclusion is confirmed by the 
words, 'Having passed the bank' (VIII, 4, 2). For as in 
ordinary life a man after having crossed a bank reaches 
some place which is not a bank, let us say a forest ; so, 
we must understand, a man after having crossed, i. e. passed 
beyond the Self reaches something which is not the Self. — 
As having size Brahman is spoken of in the following 
passages, 'This Brahman has four feet (quarters), eight 
hoofs, sixteen parts.' Now it is well known from ordinary 
experience that wherever an object, a coin, e.g. has a 
definite limited size, there exists something different from 
that object; we therefore must assume that there also 
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exists something different from Brahman. — Brahman is 
declared to be connected in the following passages, ' Then 
he is united with the True' (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 1), and 'The 
embodied Self is embraced by the highest Self (Bri. 
Up.- IV, 3, 21). Now we observe that non-measured 
things are connected with things measured, men, e.g. 
with a town. And scripture declares that the individual 
souls are, in the state of deep sleep, connected with 
Brahman. Hence we conclude that beyond Brahman 
there is something unmeasured. — The same conclusion 
is finally confirmed by those texts which proclaim 
difference, so e.g. the passage, I, 6, 6 ff. ('Now that 
golden person who is seen within the sun' &c), which at 
first refers to a Lord residing in the sun and then mentions 
a Lord residing in the eye, distinct from the former (' Now 
the person who is seen within the eye '). The text dis- 
tinctly transfers to the latter the form &c. of the former * 
('The form of that person is the same as the form of the 
other' &c), and moreover declares that the lordly power of 
both is limited, ' He obtains through the one the worlds 
beyond that and the wishes of the devas ' &c. ; which is 
very much as if one should say, ' This is the reign of the 
king of Magadha and that the reign of the king of Videha.' 
From all this it follows that there exists something 
different from Brahman. 

32. But (Brahman is called a bank &c.) on account 
of (a certain) equality. 

The word 'but' is meant to set aside the previously 
established conclusion. — There can exist nothing different 
from Brahman, since we are unable to observe a proof for 
such existence. That all existences which have a beginning 
spring from, subsist through, and return into Brahman 
we have already ascertained, and have shown that the 
effect is non-different from the cause. — Nor can there 
exist, apart from Brahman, something which has no 
beginning, since scripture affirms that ' Being only this was 

1 Which would be unnecessary if the two were not distinct 
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in the beginning, one, without a second.' The promise 
moreover that through the cognition of one thing every- 
thing will be known, renders it impossible that there 
should exist anything different from Brahman. — But does 
not the fact that the Self is called a bank, &c. indicate 
that there exists something beyond the Self? — No, we 
reply ; the passages quoted by the purvapakshin have no 
power to prove his conclusion. For the text only says 
that the Self is a bank, not that there is something beyond 
it. Nor are we entitled to assume the existence of some 
such thing, merely to the end of accounting for the Self 
being called a bank ; for the simple assumption of some- 
thing unknown is a mere piece of arbitrariness. If, more- 
over, the mere fact of the Self being called a bank implied 
the existence of something beyond it, as in the case of an 
ordinary bank, we should also be compelled to conclude 
that the Self is made of earth and stones; which would 
run counter to the scriptural doctrine that the Self is not 
something produced. — The proper explanation is that the 
Self is called a bank because it resembles a bank in a 
certain respect ; as a bank dams back the water and 
marks the boundary of contiguous fields, so the Self 
supports the world and its boundaries. The Self is thus 
glorified by the name of bank because it resembles one. — 
In the clause quoted above, 'having passed that bank,' 
the verb ' to pass ' cannot be taken in the sense of ' going 
beyond,' but must rather mean 'to reach fully.' In the 
same way we say of a student, 'he has passed the 
science of grammar,' meaning thereby that he has fully 
mastered it. 

33. (The statement as to Brahman having size) 
subserves the purpose of the mind ; in the manner 
of the four feet (quarters). 

In reply to the purvapakshin's contention that the state- 
ments as to Brahman's size, prove that there exists some' 
thing different from Brahman, we remark that those state- 
ments merely serve the purposes of the mind, i.e. of devout 
meditation. — But how can the cognition of something con- 

[38] N 
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sisting of four, or eight, or sixteen parts be referred to 
Brahman? — Through its modifications (effects), we reply, 
Brahman is assumed to be subject to measure. For as some 
men are of inferior, others of middling, others again of 
superior intelligence, not all are capable of fixing their mind 
on the infinite Brahman, devoid of all effects. ' In the 
manner of the four feet,' i.e. in the same way as (Kk. Up. 
Ill, 18), for the purpose of pious meditation, speech and 
three other feet are ascribed to mind viewed as the personal 
manifestation of Brahman, and fire and three other feet to 
the ether viewed as the cosmic manifestation of Brahman. 
— Or else the phrase, ' in the manner of the four quarters,' 
may be explained as follows. In the same way as to facili- 
tate commerce, a karshapawa is assumed to be divided into 
four parts — for there being no fixed rule as to the value of 
bargains, people cannot always carry on their transactions 
with whole karshapawas only — , (so, in order to facilitate 
pious meditation on the part of less intelligent people, four 
feet, &c, are ascribed to Brahman). 

34. (The statements concerning connexion and 
difference) are due to difference of place; in the 
manner of light and so on. 

The present Sutra refutes the allegation that something 
different from Brahman exists, firstly, because things are 
said to be connected with Brahman, and secondly, because 
things are said to be separate from it. The fact is, that all 
those statements regarding connexion and difference are 
made with a view to difference of place. When the cog- 
nition of difference which is produced by the Selfs con- 
nexion with different places, i.e. with the buddhi and the 
other limiting adjuncts, ceases on account of the cessation 
of those limiting adjuncts themselves, connexion with the 
highest Self is metaphorically said to take place ; but that 
is done with a view to the limiting adjuncts only, not with 
a view to any limitation on the part of the Self. — In the 
same way, all statements regarding difference have reference 
to the difference of Brahman's limiting adjuncts only, not 
to any difference affecting Brahman's own nature. — All this 
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is analogous to the case of light and the like. For the light of 
the sun or the moon also is differentiated by its connexion 
with limiting adjuncts, and is, on account of these adjuncts, 
spoken of as divided, and, when the adjuncts are removed, it 
is said to enter into connexion (union). Other instances of 
the effect of limiting adjuncts are furnished by the ether 
entering into connexion with the eyes of needles and the 
like. 

35. And because (only such a connexion) is 
possible. 

Moreover, only such a connexion as described above is 
possible. For scriptural passages, such as ' He is gone to 
his Self (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 1), declare that the connexion of 
the soul with the highest Self is one of essential nature. 
But as the essential nature of a thing is imperishable, the 
connexion cannot be analogous to that of the inhabitants 
with the town, but can only be explained with reference 
to an obscuration, owing to Nescience, of the soul's true 
nature. — Similarly the difference spoken of by scripture 
cannot be real, but only such as is due to Nescience ; for 
many texts declare that there exists only one Lord. Ana- 
logously, scripture teaches that the one ether is made 
manifold as it were by its connexion with different places 
'The ether which is outside man is the ether which is 
inside man, and the ether within the heart' (Kh. Up. 
Ill, ia, 7 ff.). 

36. (The same thing follows) from the express 
denial of other (existences). 

Having thus refuted the arguments of the purvapakshin, 
the Sutrakara in conclusion strengthens his view by a 
further reason. A great number of Vedic passages — which, 
considering the context in which they stand, cannot be 
explained otherwise — distinctly deny that there exists any- 
thing apart from Brahman; 'He indeed is below; I am 
below ; the Self is below' (Kh. Up. VII, 25, 1 ; a) ; ' Who- 
soever looks for anything elsewhere than in the Self was 
abandoned by everything' (Br*. Up. II, 4, 6); 'Brahman 
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alone is all this* (Mu. Up. II, a, n) ; 'The Self is all this' 
(Kh. Up. VII, 35, a) ; 'In it there is no diversity' (Br/. Up. 
IV, 4, 19) ; 'He to whom there is nothing superior, from 
whom there is nothing different' (Svet. Up. Ill, 9); 'This 
is the Brahman without cause and without effect, without 
anything inside or outside' (Br*. Up. II, 5, 19). — And that 
there is no other Self within the highest Self, follows from 
that scriptural passage which teaches Brahman to be within 
everything (Br**. Up. II, 5, 19). 

37. Thereby the omnipresence (of Brahman is 
established), in accordance with the statements about 
(Brahman's) extent. 

The preceding demonstration that the texts calling 
Brahman a bank, and so on, are not to be taken literally, 
and that, on the other hand, the texts denying all plurality 
must be accepted as they stand, moreover, serves to prove 
that the Self is omnipresent. If the former texts were taken 
literally, banks and the like would have to be looked upon 
as belonging to the Self, and thence it would follow that the 
Self is limited. And if the texts of the latter class were 
not accepted as valid, there would be substances exclusive 
of each other, and thus the Self would again be limited. — 
That the Self is omnipresent follows from the texts pro- 
claiming its extent, &c, cp. Kh. Up. VIII, 1, 3, ' As large 
as this ether is, so large is that ether within the heart ; ' 
' Like the ether, he is omnipresent and eternal ; ' ' He is 
greater than the sky, greater than the ether ' (Sat. Br. X, 
6, 3, a) ; ' He is eternal, omnipresent, firm, immoveable ' 
(Bha. Gita II, 24) ; and other similar passages from Sruti and 
Smn'ti. 

38. From him (i.e. the Lord, there comes) the 
fruit (of works) ; for (that only) is possible. 

We now turn to another characteristic belonging to 
Brahman, in so far as it is connected with the every-day 
world in which we distinguish a ruler and the objects of 
his rule. — There arises the question whether the threefold 
fruits of action which are enjoyed by the creatures in their 
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sawsara-state — viz. pain, pleasure, and a mixture of the 
two — spring from the actions themselves or come from the 
Lord. — The Sutrakara embraces the latter alternative, 
on the ground that it is the only possible one. The ruler 
of all who by turns provides for the creation, the subsist- 
ence and the reabsorption of the world, and who knows all 
the differences of place and time, he alone is capable of 
effecting all those modes of requital which are in accord- 
ance with the merit of the agents; actions, on the other 
hand, which pass away as soon as done, have no power of 
bringing about results at some future time, since nothing 
can spring from nothing. Nor can the latter difficulty be 
overcome by the assumption that an action passes away 
only after having produced some result according to its 
nature, and that the agent will at some future time enjoy 
that fruit of his action. For the fruit of an action is such 
only through being enjoyed by the agent ; only at the 
moment when some pleasure or some pain — the result of 
some deed — is enjoyed by the doer of the deed people 
understand it to be a ' fruit.' — Nor, in the second place, 
have we the right to assume that the fruit will, at some 
future time, spring from the so-called supersensuous 
principle (apurva), which itself is supposed to be a direct 
result of the deed; for that so-called supersensuous 
principle is something of non-intelligent nature, compar- 
able to a piece of wood or metal, and as such cannot act 
unless moved by some intelligent being. And moreover 
there is no proof whatever for the existence of such an 
apurva. — But is it not proved by the fact that deeds are 
actually requited ? — By no means, we reply ; for the fact of 
requital may be accounted for by the action of the Lord. 

39. And because it is declared by scripture. 

We assume the Lord to bring about the fruits- of actions, 
not only because no other assumption appears plausible, but 
also because we have direct scriptural statement on our 
side. Cp. e.g. the passage, ' This indeed is the great, unborn 
Self, the giver of food, the giver of wealth ' (Br*. Up. IV, 
4,24). 
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40. ^aimini (thinks) for the same reasons that 
religious merit (is what brings about the fruits of 
actions). 

Caimini bases a contrary opinion on the reasons specified 
in the last two Sutras. Scripture, he argues, proclaims 
injunctions such as the following one, ' He who is desirous 
of the heavenly world is to sacrifice.' Now as it is ad- 
mitted that such scriptural injunctions must have an object, 
we conclude that the sacrifice itself brings about the result, 
i. e. the obtainment of the heavenly world ; for if this were 
not so, nobody would perform sacrifices and thereby 
scriptural injunctions would be rendered purposeless. — 
But has not this view of the matter already been aban- 
doned, on the ground that an action which passes away as 
soon as done can have no fruit ? — We must, the reply is, 
follow the authority of scripture and assume such a con- 
nexion of action and fruit as agrees with scriptural state- 
ment. Now it is clear that a deed cannot effect a result 
at some future time, unless, before passing away, it gives 
birth to some unseen result ; we therefore assume that 
there exists some result which we call apurva, and which 
may be viewed either as an imperceptible after-state of the 
deed or as an imperceptible antecedent state of the result. 
This hypothesis removes all difficulties, while on the other 
hand it is impossible that the Lord should effect the results 
of actions. For in the first place, one uniform cause 
cannot be made to account for a great variety of effects ; 
in the second place, the Lord would have to be taxed with 
partiality and cruelty ; and in the third place, if the deed 
itself did not bring about its own fruit, it would be useless 
to perform it at all. — For all these reasons the result 
springs from the deed only, whether meritorious or non- 
meritorious. 

41. Badaraya«a, however, thinks the former (i. e. 
the Lord, to be the cause of the fruits of action), 
since he is designated as the cause (of the actions 
themselves). 
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The teacher Badarayawa thinks that the previously- 
mentioned Lord is the cause of the fruits of action. The 
word ' however ' sets aside the view of the fruit being pro- 
duced either by the mere deed or the mere apurva. — The 
final conclusion then is that the fruits come from the Lord 
acting with a view to the deeds done by the souls, or, if it 
be so preferred, with a view to the apurva springing from 
the deeds. This view is proved by the circumstance of 
scripture representing the Lord not only as the giver of 
fruits but also as the causal agent with reference to all 
actions whether good or evil. Compare the passage, Kau. 
Up. Ill, 8, * He makes him whom he wishes to lead up 
from these worlds do a good deed ; and the same makes 
him whom he wishes to lead down from these worlds do a 
bad deed.' The same is said in the Bhagavadgita (VII, 
21), 'Whichever divine form a devotee wishes to worship 
with faith, to that form I render his faith steady. Holding 
that faith he strives to propitiate the deity and obtains 
from it the benefits he desires, as ordained by me.' 

All Vedanta-texts moreover declare that the Lord is the 
only cause of all creation. And his creating all creatures 
in forms and conditions corresponding to — and retributive 
of — their former deeds, is just what entitles us to call the 
Lord the cause of all fruits of actions. And as the Lord 
has regard to the merit and demerit of the souls, the 
objections raised above — as to one uniform cause being 
inadequate to the production of various effects, &c. — are 
without any foundation. 
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THIRD PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

1. (The cognitions) intimated by all the Vedanta- 
texts (are identical), on account of the non-difference 
of injunction and so on. 

In the preceding part of this work we have explained 
the nature of the object of cognition, i. e. Brahman. We 
now enter on the discussion of the question whether the 
cognitions of Brahman, which form the subject of the 
different Vedanta-texts, are separate cognitions or not. 

But, an objection may here be raised, so far we have 
determined that Brahman is free from all distinctions 
whatever, one, of absolutely uniform nature like a lump of 
salt ; hence there appears to be no reason for even raising 
the question whether the cognitions of Brahman are 
separate cognitions or constitute only one cognition. For 
as Brahman is one and of uniform nature, it certainly cannot 
be maintained that the Vedanta-texts aim at establishing 
a plurality in Brahman comparable to the plurality of 
works (inculcated by the karmak&Wa of the Veda). Nor 
can it be said that although Brahman is uniform, yet it 
may be the object of divers cognitions ; for any difference 
in nature between the cognition and the object known 
points to a mistake committed. If, on the other hand, 
it should be assumed that the different Vedanta-texts aim 
at teaching different cognitions of Brahman, it would 
follow that only one cognition can be the right one while 
all others are mistaken, and that would lead to a general 
distrust of all Vedanta. — Hence the question whether each 
individual Vedanta-text teaches a separate cognition of 
Brahman or not cannot even be raised. — Nor, supposing 
that question were raised after all, can the non-difference of 
the cognition of Brahman be demonstrated (as the Sutra 
attempts) on the ground that all Vedanta-texts are equally 
injunctions, since the cognition of Brahman is not of the 
nature of an injunction. For the teacher has proved at 
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length (I, 1, 4) that the knowledge of Brahman is pro- 
duced by passages which treat of Brahman as an existing 
accomplished thing and thus do not aim at enjoining any- 
thing. — Why then begin at all this discussion about the 
difference or non-difference of the cognitions of Brahman ? 

To all this we reply that no objection can be raised 
against a discussion of that kind, since the latter has for its 
object only the qualified Brahman and prawa and the like. 
For devout meditations on the qualified Brahman may, like 
acts, be either identical or different. Scripture moreover 
teaches that, like acts, they have various results ; some of 
them have visible results, others unseen results, and others 
again — as conducive to the springing up of perfect know- 
ledge — have for their result release by successive steps. 
With a view to those meditations, therefore, we may raise 
the question whether the individual Vedanta-texts teach 
different cognitions of Brahman or not. 

The arguments which may here be set forth by the 
purvapakshin are as follows. In the first place it is known 
that difference may be proved by names, as e.g. in the case 
of the sacrificial performance called ' light ' (gyotis) 1 . And 
the cognitions of Brahman which are enjoined in the 
different Vedanta-texts are connected with different names 
such as the Taittiriyaka, the Va^asaneyaka, the Kauthum- 
aka, the Kaushitaka, the .Sa/yayanaka, &c. — In the second 
place the separateness of actions is proved by the difference 
of form (characteristics; rupa). So e.g. with reference to 
the passage, ' the milk is for the VLrvedevas, the water for 
the va^ins V 



1 See the sam^4krAakarmabhedidhikara»a, Pu. Mi. Su. II, 2, 
22, where the decision is that the word^yotis (in ' athaisha ^yotir ' 
&c.) denotes not the gyotish/oma. but a separate sacrificial per- 
formance. 

* See Pfi. Mf. SO. II, 2, 23. The offering of water made to the 
divinities called vSgin is separate from the offering of milk to the 
Vixvedevas; for the material offered as well as the divinity to 
which the offering is made (i.e. the two rupa of the sacrifice) 
differs in the two cases. 
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Now similar differences of form are met with in the 
Vedanta-texts ; the followers of one Sakha, e. g. mention, 
in the chapter called ' the knowledge of the five fires,' a 
sixth fire, while other Sakhas mention five only ; and in 
the colloquy of the pra«as some texts mention a lesser, 
others a greater number of organs and powers of the body. 
— In the third place differences in qualifying particulars 
(dharma) are supposed to prove difference of acts, and such 
differences also are met with in the Vedanta-texts ; only in 
the Mu«</aka-Upanishad, e. g. it is said that the science of 
Brahman must be imparted to those only who have per- 
formed the rite of carrying fire on the head (Mu. Up. Ill, 
a, 10). — In the same way the other reasons which are 
admitted to prove the separateness of actions, such as repe- 
tition and so on, are to be applied in a suitable manner to 
the different Vedanta-texts also. — We therefore maintain 
that each separate Vedanta-text teaches a different cogni- 
tion of Brahman. 

To this argumentation of the purvapakshin we make the 
following reply. — The cognitions enjoined by all the 
Vedanta-texts are the same, owing to the non-difference 
of injunction and so on. The ' and so on ' refers to the 
other reasons proving non-difference of acts which are 
enumerated in the Siddhanta-sutra of the adhikarawa 
treating of the different Sakhas (Pu. Ml. II, 4, 9, ' (the act) is 
one on account of the non-difference of connexion of form, 
of injunction, and of name'). Thus, as tbe agnihotra 
though described in different Sakhas is yet one, the same 
kind of human activity being enjoined in all by means of 
the words, ' He is to offer ; ' so the injunction met with in 
the text of the Va^asaneyins (Bri. Up. VI, 1, 1), ' He who 
knows the oldest and the best,' &c, is the same as that 
which occurs in the text of the A'Aandogas, 'He who knows 
the first and the best' (Kk. Up. V, 1, 1). The connexion 
of the meditation enjoined with its aim is likewise the 
same in both texts, ' He becomes the first and best among 
his people.' In both texts again the cognition enjoined 
has the same form. For in both the object of knowledge 
is the true nature of the pra«a which is characterised by 
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certain qualities such as being the first and best, and just 
as the material and the divinity constitute the form of the 
sacrifice, so the object known constitutes the form of the 
cognition. And finally both cognitions have the same name, 
viz. the knowledge of the pra«a. — For these reasons we 
declare that the different Vedanta-texts enjoin identical 
cognitions. — A similar line of reasoning applies to other 
cognitions which are met with in more than one Vedanta- 
text, so e. g. to the knowledge of the five fires, the know- 
ledge of VaLrvanara, the knowledge of SkndiXya. and so on. 
— Of the apparent reasons on the ground of which the 
purvapakshin above tried to show that the meditations are 
not identical but separate a refutation is to be found in the 
Purva Mimawsa-sutras II, 4, 10 ff. 

The next Sutra disposes of a doubt which may remain 
even after the preceding discussion. 

2. (If it be said that the vidyis are separate) on 
account of the difference (of secondary matters), 
we deny that, since even in one and the same vidy& 
(different secondary matters may find place). 

In spite of the preceding argumentation we cannot admit 
that the different cognitions of Brahman are equally 
intimated by all Vedanta-texts, because we meet with 
differences in secondary matters (gu»a). Thus the VI- 
^asaneyins mention in their text of the knowledge of the 
five fires a sixth fire ('And then the fire is indeed fire,' 
Br*. Up. VI, a, 14), while the A'Aandogas mention no sixth 
fire but conclude their text of the pa«£agnividya with 
the express mention of five fires (' But he who thus knows 
the five fires,' Kh. Up. V, 10, 10). 

Now it is impossible to admit that the cognition of those 
who admit that particular qualification (i. e. the sixth fire) 
and of those who do not should be one and the same. Nor 
may we attempt to evade the difficulty by saying that the 
sixth fire may be tacitly included in the vidya of the 
K Aandogas ; for that would contradict the number ' five ' 
expressly stated by them. — In the colloquy of the prawas 
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again the Kkandogas mention, in addition to the most 
important pra#a, four other pranas, viz. speech, the eye, the 
ear, and the mind ; while the Va^asaneyins mention a fifth 
one also, ' Seed indeed is generation. He who knows that 
becomes rich in offspring and cattle' (Br/. Up. VI, i, 6). — 
Now a difference of procedure in the point of addition and 
omission effects a difference in the object known, and the 
latter again effects a difference in the vidya, just as a 
difference in the point of material and divinity distinguishes 
one sacrifice from another. 

To this we make the following reply. — Your objection 
is without force, since such differences of qualification 
as are met with in the above instances are possible 
even in one and the same vidya. In the ATAandogya- 
text a sixth fire is indeed not included ; yet, as five fires, 
beginning with the heavenly world, are recognised as 
the same in both texts the mentioned difference cannot 
effect a split of the vidya; not any more than the 
atiratra-sacrifice is differentiated by the shorfarin-rite 
being either used or not-used. Moreover, the ATAandogya- 
text also actually mentions a sixth fire, viz. in the passage, 
V, 9, 3, • When he has departed, his friends carry him, as 
appointed, to the fire.' — The Va^asaneyins, on the other 
hand, mention their sixth fire (' and then the fire is indeed 
fire, the fuel fuel,' &c.) for the purpose of cutting short the 
fanciful assumption regarding fuel, smoke, and so on, which 
runs through the description of the five fires with which the 
heavenly world and so on are imaginatively identified. 
Their statement regarding the sixth fire (has therefore not 
the purpose of enjoining it as an object of meditation but) 
is merely a remark about something already established 
(known) 1 . And even if we assume that the statement 
about the sixth fire has the purpose of representing that 
fire as an object of devout meditation, yet the fire may be 
inserted in the vidya of the A"Aandogas without any fear of 
its being in conflict with the number five mentioned there ; 

1 Viz. the real fire in which the dead body is burned and which 
is known from perception. 
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for that number is not an essential part of the injunction \ 
but merely makes an additional statement regarding some- 
thing known already from the text, viz. the five fires with 
which the heavenly world and so on are identified a . Simi- 
larly nothing stands in the way of some additional quali- 
fication being included in the vidya concerning the colloquy 
of the pra»as and so on. The addition or omission of 
some particular qualification is unable to introduce differ- 
ence into the object of knowledge and thereby into the 
knowledge itself; for although the objects of knowledge 
may differ partly, yet their greater part and at the same 
time the knowing person are understood to be the same. 
Hence the vidy4 also remains the same. 

3. (The rite of carrying fire on the head is. an 
attribute) of the study of the Veda (of the Athar- 
va»ikas) ; because in the Sama^ara (it is mentioned) 
as being such. (This also follows) from the general 
subject-matter, and the limitation (of the rite to the 
Atharva#ikas) is analogous to that of the libations. 

With reference to the purvapakshin's averment that the 
rite of carrying fire on the head is connected with the vidy4 
of the followers of the Atharva-veda only, not with any 
other vidya, and that thereby the vidya of the Atharvawikas 
is separated from all other vidyas, the following remarks 
have to be made. — The rite of carrying fire on the head is 
an attribute not of the vidya, but merely of the study of the 
Veda on the part of the Atharvawikas. This we infer from 
the circumstance that the Atharvawikas, in the book called 
' Sama£ara ' which treats of Vedic observances, record the 
above rite also as being of such a nature, i.e. as constituting 
an attribute of the study of the Veda. At the close of the 
Upanishad moreover we have the following sentence, • A 

1 I.e. the ^Mndogya-text contains no injunction that five fires 
only are to be meditated upon. 

1 So that there stands nothing in the way of our amplifying our 
meditation by the addition of a sixth fire. 
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man who has not performed the rites does not read this;' 
here we conclude from the word • this ' which refers to the 
subject previously treated, and from the fact of ' reading ' 
being mentioned, that the rite is an attribute of the study of 
the Upanishad of the Atharvawikas (but has nothing to do 
with the Upanishad itself). — But what about the immediately 
preceding passage, ' Let a man tell this science of Brahman 
to those only by whom the rite of carrying fire on the head 
has been performed according to rule ? ' Here the rite in 
question is connected with the science of Brahman, and as 
all science of Brahman is one only, it follows that the rite 
has to be connected with all science of Brahman ! — Not so, 
we reply; for in the above passage also the word 'this* 
refers back to what forms the subject of the antecedent part 
of the Upanishad, and that subject is constituted by the 
science of Brahman only in so far as depending on a par- 
ticular book (viz. the Muwrfaka-Upanishad) ; hence the rite 
also is connected with that particular book only. — The 
Sutra adds another illustrative instance in the words ' and as 
in the case of the libations there is limitation of that' As 
the seven libations — from the saurya libation up to the 
jataudana libation — since they are not connected with the 
triad of fires taught in the other Vedas, but only with the 
one fire which is taught in the Atharvan, are thereby en- 
joined exclusively on the followers of the Atharvan ; so the 
rite of carrying fire on the head also is limited to the study 
of that particular Veda with which scriptural statements 
connect it. — The doctrine of the unity of the vidyas thus 
remains unshaken. 

4. (Scripture) also declares this. 

The Veda also declares the identity of the vidyas ; for all 
Vedanta-texts represent the object of knowledge as one ; 
cp. e.g. Ka. Up. I, a, 15, 'That word which all the Vedas 
record ;' Ait. Ar. Ill, a, 3, ia, 'Him only the Bahvr^as con- 
sider in the great hymn, the Adhvaryus in the sacrificial 
fire, the ATAandogas in the Mahavrata ceremony.' — To quote 
some other instances proving the unity of the vidyas : Ka. 
Up. I, 6, 2, mentions as one of the Lord's qualities that he 
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causes fear; now this very same quality is referred to in 
the Taitt. Up. II, 7, in order to intimate disapprobation of 
those who are opposed to the absolute unity of that which 
is, ' For if he makes but the smallest distinction in it (the 
Self), there is fear for him. But that fear is only for him 
who knows (a difference) and does not know (the oneness).' 
— Similarly the Vai-yvanara, who in the Va^asaneyaka is 
imaginatively represented as a span long, is referred to in 
the ATAandogya as something well known, ' But he who 
worships that Vauvanara Self which is a span long,' &c. 
{Kk. Up. V, 18, 1). 

And as, on the ground of all Vedanta-texts intimating 
the same matters, hymns and the like which are enjoined in 
one place are employed in other places (where they are not 
expressly enjoined) for the purposes of devout meditation, it 
follows that all Vedanta-texts intimate also(identical) devout 
meditations. 

5. In the case of (a devout meditation) common 
(to several £akhas) (the particulars mentioned in 
each .Sakha) have to be combined, since there is no 
difference of essential matter ; just as in the case of 
what is complementary to injunctions. 

[This Sutra states the practical outcome of the discussion 
carried on in the first four Sutras.] It having been deter- 
mined that the cognitions of Brahman are equally intimated 
by all Vedanta-texts, it follows that as long as the cognition 
is one and the same its specific determinations mentioned in 
one text are to be introduced into other texts also where 
they are not mentioned. For if the matter of these deter- 
minations subserves some particular cognition in one place, 
it subserves it in another place also, since in both places 
we have to do with one and the same cognition. The 
case is analogous to that of the things subordinate to 
some sacrificial performance, as, e. g. the agnihotra. The 
agnihotra also is one performance, and therefore its 
subordinate members, although they may be mentioned in 
different texts, have to be combined into one whole. — If the 
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cognitions were separate, the particulars mentioned in 
different texts could not be combined ; for they would be 
confined each to its own cognition and would not stand to 
each other in that relation in which the typical form of a 
sacrifice stands to its modifications 1 . But as the cognitions 
are one, things lie differently. — The above Sutra will be 
explained and applied at length further on, in Sutra 10 ff. 

6. If it be said that (the udgltha vidya of the Bri. 
Up. and that of the A'/fcand. Up.) are separate on 
account (of the difference) of the texts ; we deny this 
on the ground of their (essential) non-difference. 

We read in the Va^asaneyaka I, 3, 1, ' The Devas said, 
well, let us overcome the Asuras at the sacrifices by means 
of the Udgltha. They said to speech : Do thou sing out for 
us. — Yes, said speech,' &c. The text thereupon relates how 
speech and the other prawas were pierced by the Asuras 
with evil, and therefore unable to effect what was expected 
from them, and how in the end recourse was had to the 
chief vital air, * Then they said to the breath in the mouth : 
Do thou sing for us. — Yes, said the breath, and sang.' — A 
similar story is met with in the KA&ndogya. I, a. There we 
read at first that ' the devas took the udgitha, thinking they 
would vanquish the Asuras with it ; ' the text then relates 
how the other pra«as were pierced with evil and thus foiled 
by the Asuras, and how the Devas in the end had recourse 
to the chief vital air, ' Then comes this chief vital air ; on 
that they meditated as udgltha.' — As both these passages 
glorify the chief vital air, it follows that they both are in- 
junctions of a meditation on the vital air. A doubt, how- 
ever, arises whether the two vidyas are separate vidyas or 
one vidya only. 

Here the purvapakshin maintains that for the reasons 
specified in the first adhikarawa of the present pada the two 

I - — ■ ■ I ■ ■ I' " - ■■—■ — — . ■ llll.l ,. I ■ I M, 

1 The Purva Mim&wsa teaches that all subordinate things which 
the Veda prescribes for some typical sacrifice are eo ipso prescribed 
for the modified forms of the sacrifice also. 
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vidyas have to be considered as one. — But, an objection is 
raised, there is a difference of procedure which contradicts 
the assumption of unity. The Va^asaneyins represent the 
chief vital air as the producer of the udgitha (' Do thou sing 
out for us'), while the ATAandogas speak of it as itself being 
the udgitha ('on that they meditated as udgitha'). How 
can this divergence be reconciled with the assumption of the 
unity of the vidyas ? — The difference pointed out, the purva- 
pakshin replies, is not important enough to bring about 
a separation of the two vidyas, since we observe that 
the two both agree in a plurality of points. Both texts 
relate that the Devas and the Asuras were fighting ; 
both at first glorify speech and the other prawas in their 
relation to the udgitha, and thereupon, finding fault with 
them, pass on to the chief vital air ; both tell how through 
the strength of the latter the Asuras were scattered as 
a ball of earth is scattered when hitting a solid stone. 
And, moreover, the text of the Va^asaneyaka also co- 
ordinates the chief vital air and the udgitha in the clause, 
' He is udgitha ' (Bri. Up. I, 3, 33). We therefore have to 
assume that in the KMndogya. also the chief pra«a has 
secondarily to be looked upon as the producer of the udgitha. 
— The two texts thus constitute one vidya only. 

7. Or rather there is no (unity of the vidyas), 
owing to the difference of subject-matter. 

Setting aside the view maintained by the purvapakshin, 
we have rather to say that, owing to the difference of sub- 
ject-matter, the two vidyas are separate. — In the A'Aandogya 
the introductory sentence (1, 1, 1), ' Let a man meditate on 
the syllable Om (as) the udgitha,' represents as the object 
of meditation the syllable Om which is a part of the 
udgitha ; thereupon proceeds to give an account of its 
qualities such as being the inmost essence of all (' The full 
account, however, of Om is this,' &c.) ; and later on tells, 
with reference to the same syllable Om which is a part of 
the udgitha, a story about the Gods and Asuras in which 
there occurs the statement, 'They meditated on the udgitha 
[38] O 
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as that breath V If now we should assume 2 that the term 
' udgitha ' denotes here the whole act of worship (not only 
the syllable Om which is a part of the udgitha), and that 
(in the passage, ' they meditated on the udgitha as that 
breath ') the performer of that worship, i. e. the Udg&tri- 
priest, is said to be meditated upon as breath ; our inter- 
pretation would be open to two objections : in the first 
place it would be opposed to the introductory sentence 
(which directly declares the syllable Om to be the object 
of devotion) ; and in the second place it would oblige us 
to take the word udgitha (in ' they meditated on the ud- 
githa '), not in its direct sense, but as denoting by impli- 
cation the udgatr*. But the rule is that in one and the 
same connected passage the interpretation of later pas- 
sages has to adapt itself to the earlier passages. We 
therefore conclude the passage last quoted to teach that 
the syllable Om which is a part of the udgitha is to be 
meditated upon as pra«a. — In the Va^asaneyaka on the 
other hand there is no reason for taking the word udgitha 
to denote a part of the udgitha only, and we therefore 
must interpret it to denote the whole; and in the 
passage, 'Do thou sing out for us,' the performer of the 
worship, i.e. the Udgatrf'-priest, is described as pra«a. 
In reply to the purvapakshin's remark that in the Va^asa- 
neyaka also the udgitha and the prawa occur in co-ordi- 
nation (in the passage, • He is udgitha '), we point out that 
that statement merely aims at showing that the Self of all 
is that prd«a which the text wishes to represent as udgatr*'. 
The statement, therefore, does not imply the unity of the 
two vidyas. Moreover, there also the term udgitha denotes 
the whole act of worship (while in the AT^andogya it denotes 
the omkara only). Nor must it be said that the prawa can 

1 From which it appears that the JTMndogya enjoins throughout 
a meditation on the syllable Om which is only a part of the 
udgitha ; while the object of meditation enjoined in the Br/had~ 
aranyaka is the whole udgttha. 

* Viz. for the purpose of making out that the object of medita- 
tion is the same in the iO&ndogya and the Brthad-iranyaka. 
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impossibly be an udgatr*, and that on that account our inter- 
pretation of the Brzhad-arawyaka passage is erroneous ; for 
with a view to pious meditation scripture may represent 
the pra«a as udgatr* as well as udgitha. And, moreover, 
the Udgatr* actually performs his work by the strength of 
his breath ; hence the pra«a may be called udgatr*. In 
accordance with this the text says (I, 3, 24), 'He sang it 
indeed as speech and breath.' — And if we understand that 
the text clearly intends to convey a difference of matter we 
have no right to conclude from merely apparent similarities 
of expression that only one matter is intended to be ex- 
pressed. To quote an analogous instance from the karma- 
k&nda. : In the section relative to the unexpected rising of 
the moon during the dawa-Sacrifice, as well as in the section 
about the offering to be made by him who is desirous of 
cattle, we meet with identical injunctions such as the follow- 
ing one, ' He is to divide the grains into three portions, 
and to make those of medium size into a cake offered on 
eight potsherds to Agni the Giver,' &c. ; nevertheless it 
follows from the difference of the introductory passages of 
the two sections that the offerings to be made on account 
of the moon's rising are indeed not connected with the 
divinities of the darra-sacrifice (but do not constitute a new 
sacrifice separate from the darca), while the section about 
him who is desirous of cattle enjoins a separate sacrificial 
performance 1 . — Analogously a difference in the nature of 
the introductory clauses effects a difference of the vidyas, 
'As in the case of that which is greater than great.' That 
means : Just as the meditation on the udgitha enjoined in 
the passage, 'Ether is greater than these, ether is their rest; 
he is indeed the udgitha, greater than great, he is without 
end ' {Kh. Up. 1, 9, 1), and the other meditation on the ud- 
githa as possessing the qualities of abiding within the eye 
and the sun, &c. {Kk. Up. I, 6), are separate meditations, 
although in both the udgitha is identified with the highest 
Self; so it is with vidyas in general. The special features 
of different vidyas are not to be combined even when the 

1 Cp. Taitt. Sawh. II, 5, 5, 2 ; PA. Mi. Sfl. VI, 5, 1. 
O 2 
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vidyas belong to one and the same .Sakha ; much less then 
when they belong to different Sakhas. 

8. If it be said (that the vidyas are one) on account 
of (the identity of) name; (we reply that) that is 
explained (already); moreover that (identity of name) 
is (found in the case of admittedly separate vidyis). 

Here it might be said that after all the unity of the two 
vidyas discussed must be admitted, since they are called by 
one and the same name, viz. ' the science of the udgitha.' 
— But this argument is of no avail against what has been 
said under the preceding Sutra. The decision there advo- 
cated has the advantage of following the letter of the 
revealed text ; the name * udgttha-vidya ' on the other 
hand is not a part of the revealed text, but given to the 
vidyas for convenience sake by ordinary men for the reason 
that the word ' udgitha ' is met with in the text. — More- 
over, we observe that admittedly separate meditations such 
as the two mentioned under the last Sutra have one and 
the same name. Similarly altogether separate sacrificial 
performances, such as the agnihotra, the dar.rapur«amasa, 
and so on, are all comprised under the one name Kanaka, 
merely because they are recorded in the one book called 
Kanaka. — Where, on the other hand, there is no special 
reason for assuming the difference of vidyas, their unity may 
be declared on the ground of identity of name ; as, e.g. in 
the case of the Sawvargavidyas. 

9. And on account of the (omk&ra) extending over 
the whole (Veda), (the view that the term udgitha 
expresses a specialisation) is appropriate. 

In the passage, 'Let a man meditate on the syllable Om 
(as) the udgitha,' the two words ' omkara ' and * udgitha ' 
are placed in co-ordination 1 . The question then arises 

1 SaminSdhikarawya, i.e. literally, 'the relation of abiding in a 
common substratum.' — The two words are shown to stand in that 
relation by their being exhibited in the same case. 
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whether the relation in which the ideas conveyed by these 
two words stand to each other is the relation of super- 
imposition (adhyasa) or sublation (apavada) or unity 
(ekatva) or specification (vlreshawa) ; for prima facie each 
of these relations may present itself to the mind. — Adhyasa 
takes place when the idea of one of two things not being 
dismissed from the mind, the idea of the second thing is 
superimposed on that of the first thing ; so that together 
with the superimposed idea the former idea remains 
attached to the thing on which the second idea is super- 
imposed. When e.g. the idea of (the entity) Brahman 
superimposes itself upon the idea of the name, the 
latter idea continues in the mind and is not driven out 
by the former. A similar instance is furnished by the 
superimposition of the idea of the god Vish«u on a statue 
of Vishnu. So, in the case under discussion also, the idea 
of the udgitha may be superimposed on the omkara or the 
idea of the omkara on the udgitha. — We, in the second 
place, have apavada when an idea previously attached to 
some object is recognised as false and driven out by the 
true idea springing up after the false one. So e.g. when 
the false idea of the body, the senses, and so on being the 
Self is driven out by the true idea springing up later — and 
expressed by judgments such as ' Thou art that ' — that the 
idea of the Self is to be attached to the Self only. Or, to 
quote another example, when a previous mistaken notion 
as to the direction of the points of the compass is replaced 
by the true notion. So here also the idea of the udgitha 
may drive out the idea of the omkara or vice versa. — The 
relation would, in the third place, be that of ' unity ' if the 
terms ' omkara ' and ' udgitha ' were co-extensive in mean- 
ing ; just as the terms, ' the Best of the Twice-born,' ' the 
Brahmawa,' ' the god among men,' all denote an individual 
of the noblest caste. — The relation will, finally, be that of 
specification if, there being a possibility of our understand- 
ing the omkara in so far as co-extensive with all the Vedas, 
the term ' udgitha' calls up the idea of the sphere of action 
of the udgatrs. The passage would then mean, 'Let a man 
meditate on that omkara which is the udgitha,' and would 
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be analogous to an injunction such as ' Let him bring that 
lotus-flower which is blue.' 

All these alterations present themselves to the mind, and 
as there is no reason for deciding in favour of any one, the 
question must remain an unsettled one. 

To this purvapaksha-view the Sutra replies, 'And on 
account of extending over the whole, it is appropriate.' 

The word ' and ' stands here in place of * but,' and is 
meant to discard the three other alternatives. Three out 
of the four alternatives are to be set aside as objectionable ; 
the fourth, against which nothing can be urged,, is to be 
adopted. — The objections lying against the first three 
alternatives are as follows. In the case of adhylsa we 
should have to admit that the word which expresses the 
idea superimposed is not to be taken in its direct sense, 
but in an implied sense 1 ; and we should moreover have to 
imagine some fruit for a meditation of that kind 2 . Nor 
can it be said that we need not imagine such a fruit, as 
scripture itself mentions it in the passage, 'He becomes 
indeed a fulfiller of desires' (I, 1, 7); for this passage 
indicates the fruit, not of the ideal superimposition of the 
udgitha on the omkara, but of the meditation in which the 
omkara is viewed as the fulfilment of desires. — Against the 
hypothesis of an apavada there likewise lies the objection 
that no fruit is to be seen. The cessation of wrong know- 
ledge can certainly not be alleged as such ; for we see no 
reason why the cessation of the idea that the omkara 
is udgitha and not omkara or vice versa should be bene- 
ficial to man. Sublation of the one idea by the other 
is moreover not even possible in our case; for to the 
omkara the idea of the omkara remains always attached, 
and so to the udgitha the idea of the udgitha. The 
passage, moreover, does not aim at teaching the true 

1 I.e. in the present case we should have to assume that the word 
udgitha means, by implication, the omkara. — Recourse may be had 
to implied meanings only when the direct meaning is clearly 
impossible. 

* For a special adhyasa-meditation must be attended with a 
special result. 
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nature of something, but at enjoining a meditation of a 
certain kind. — The hypothesis of unity again is precluded 
by the consideration that as in that case one term would 
suffice to convey the intended meaning, the employment of 
two terms would be purposeless. And moreover the term 
' udgitha ' is never used to denote the omkara in its 
connexion with the i?*g-veda and Ya^ur-veda ; nor is the 
word 'omkara* used to denote that entire second sub- 
division of a saman which is denoted by the word ' udgitha.' 
Hence it cannot be said that we have to do with different 
words only denoting one and the same thing. — There thus 
remains the fourth alternative, 'On account of its compris- 
ing all the Vedas.' That means : In order that the omkara 
may not be understood here as that one which comprises 
all the Vedas, it is specified by means of the word ' udgitha,' 
in order that that omkara which constitutes a part of the 
udgitha may be apprehended. — But does not this inter- 
pretation also involve the admission of implication, as 
according to it the word ' udgitha ' denotes not the whole 
udgitha but only a part of it, viz. the omkara ? — True, but 
we have to distinguish those cases in which the implied 
meaning is not far remote from the direct meaning 
and those in which it is remote. If, in the present case, 
we embrace the alternative of adhyasa, we have to 
assume an altogether remote implication, the idea of one 
matter being superimposed on the idea of an altogether 
different matter. If, on the other hand, we adopt the 
alternative of specification, the implication connected there- 
with is an easy one, the word which in its direct sense 
denotes the whole being understood to denote the part. 
And that words denoting the whole do duty for words 
denoting the part is a matter of common occurrence ; the 
words 'cloth,' 'village,' and many others are used in this 
fashion 1 . — For all these reasons we declare that the appro- 
priate view of the .Oandogya-passage is to take the word 
' udgitha ' as specialising the term ' omkara V 

1 We say, e.g. ' the cloth is burned,' even if only a part of the 
cloth is burned. 

2 We therefore, according to 5ankara, have to render the passage 
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io. Those (qualities which are attributed to the 
subject of a vidya in one 6akha only) (are to be 
inserted) in other places (also), since (the vidyas) are 
non-different on the whole. 

In the colloquy of the prawas recorded by the Va^asane- 
yins and the .Oandogas the prawa, endowed with various 
qualities such as being the best and so on, is represented as 
the object of meditation, and various qualities such as being 
the richest and the like are ascribed to speech and the other 
organs. And these latter qualities are in the end attributed 
to the prawa also, ' If I am the richest thou art the richest,' 
&c. Now in other Sakhas also, as e.g. that of the Kaushi- 
takins, the former set of qualities such as being the best and 
so on is ascribed to the prawa (cp. Kau. Up. II, 14, 'Now 
follows the NiArreyasadana,' &c), but at the same time the 
latter set of attributes, viz. being the richest and so on, is 
not mentioned. — The question then is whether those quali- 
ties which are mentioned in some places only are, for the 
purposes of meditation, to be inserted there also where 
nothing is said about them. 

They are not so to be inserted, the purvapakshin main- 
tains, on account of the employment of the word ' thus.' In 
the Kaushitakin-text we meet with the clause, 'He who 
knows thus, having recognised the pre-eminence in prawa.' 
Now the word 'thus' which here indicates the object of 
knowledge always refers to something mentioned not far off, 
and cannot therefore denote a set of qualities mentioned in 
other Sakhas only. We therefore maintain that each of 
the colloquies of the prawas must be considered complete 
with the qualities stated in itself. 

To this we make the following reply. The qualities 
mentioned in one text are to be inserted in the other cor- 
responding texts also, ' Since on the whole they are non- 
different,' i.e. because the prana-vidyas are recognised to be 
the same in all essential points. And if they are the same, 

under discussion as follows, ' Let a man meditate on the syllable 
Om which is (i.e. which is a part of) the udgttha.' 
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why should the qualities stated in one not be inserted in the 
others also? — But how about the objection founded by the 
purvapakshin on the employment of the word ' thus ? ' — 
Although it is true, we reply, that the word ' thus ' in the 
Kaushitakin-brahmatta does not denote the set of qualities 
mentioned in the Va^asaneyin-brahmawa, yet that set of 
qualities is denoted by the 'thus' met with in the Va^a- 
saneyin-brahmawa, while the vidya is, as proved by us, one 
and the same ; hence no difference has to be made between 
qualities mentioned in one's own .Sakha and qualities men- 
tioned in another Sakha, as long as the vidya is one and the 
same. Nor does this by any means imply a disregard of the 
text of scripture, and the assumption of things not warranted 
by the text. The qualities declared in one Sakha are valid 
for all scripture as long as the thing to which the qualities 
belong is the same. Devadatta, who in his own country is 
known to possess valour and certain other qualities, does 
not lose those qualities by going to a foreign land, although 
the inhabitants of that land may know nothing about them. 
And through better acquaintance his qualities will become 
manifest to the people of the foreign country also. Similarly 
the qualities stated in one Sakha may, through special 
application, be inserted in another Sakha. — Hence the attri- 
butes belonging to one and the same subject have to be 
combined wherever that subject is referred to, although 
they may be expressly stated in one place only. 

11. Bliss and other (qualities) as belonging to the 
subject of the qualities (have to be attributed to 
Brahman everywhere). 

Those scriptural texts which aim at intimating the 
characteristics of Brahman separately ascribe to it various 
qualities, such as having bliss for its nature, being one mass 
of knowledge, being omnipresent, being the Self of all and 
so on. Now the doubt here presents itself whether in each 
place where Brahman is spoken of we have to understand 
only those qualities which actually are mentioned there, 
or whether we have to combine all qualities of Brahman 
mentioned anywhere. 
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The purvapakshin maintains that only the attributes 
actually stated are to be understood as referred to in each 
particular scriptural text. — But this view the Sutrakara dis- 
cards by declaring that delight and all the other qualities 
which belong to the subject, i.e. Brahman, are all of them 
to be understood in each place. The reason for this conclu- 
sion is the one given in Sutra 10. In all the passages treat- 
ing of Brahman the subject to which the qualities belong is 
one, non-different ; hence, as explained at length under the 
preceding Sutra, the qualities attributed to Brahman in 
any one place have to be combined wherever Brahman is 
spoken of. 

But in that case also such qualities as having joy for its 
head, &c, would have to be ascribed to Brahman every- 
where ; for we read in the Taittirtyaka with reference to the 
Self consisting of Bliss, ' Joy is its head, satisfaction is its 
right arm, great satisfaction its left arm, bliss is its trunk, 
Brahman is its tail, its support' (II, 5). 

To this objection the next Sutra replies. 

12. (Such qualities as) joy being its head and so 
on have no force (for other passages) ; for increase 
and decrease belong to plurality (only). 

Attributes such as having joy for its head and so on, 
which are recorded in the Taittirtyaka, are not to be viewed 
as having force with regard to other passages treating of 
Brahman, because the successive terms, 'Joy,' ' Satisfaction,' 
' Great Satisfaction,' ' Bliss,' indicate qualities possessing 
lower and higher degrees with regard to each other and to 
other enjoyers. Now for higher and lower degrees there is 
room only where there is plurality ; and Brahman is without 
all plurality, as we know from many scriptural passages 
('One only, without a Second'). — Moreover, we have already 
demonstrated under I, 1, 12, that having joy for one's head 
and so on are qualities not of Brahman, but of the so-called 
involucrum of delight. And further, those qualities are 
attributed to the highest Brahman merely as means of 
fixing one's mind on it, not as themselves being objects of 
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contemplation, and from this also it follows that they are 
not valid everywhere 1 . — That the A^arya refers to them, in 
the Sutra, as attributes of Brahman (while in reality they are 
attributes of the anandamaya kora) is merely done for the 
purpose of establishing a general principle to be extended 
to all attributes of Brahman — also the undoubted ones — 
which are stated with a view to a special form of meditation 
only ; such as the quality of being that towards which all 
blessings go (Kk. Up. IV, 15, a), or he whose desires are true 
(Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 1). For those passages may all indeed 
have to do with the one Brahman as the object of medi- 
tation, but as owing to the different nature of the opening 
sentences the meditations are different ones, the attributes 
mentioned in any one are not valid for the others. The 
case is analogous to that of two wives ministering to one 
king, one with a fly-flap, the other with an umbrella ; there 
also the object of their ministrations is one, but the acts of 
ministration themselves are distinct and have each their 
own particular attributes. So in the case under discussion 
also. Qualities in which lower and higher degrees can be 
distinguished belong to the qualified Brahman only in which 
plurality is admitted, not to the highest Brahman raised 
above all qualification. Such attributes therefore as having 
true desires and the like which are mentioned in some 
particular place only have no validity for other meditations 
on Brahman. 

1 3. But other (attributes are valid for all passages 
relative to Brahman), the purport being the same. 

Other attributes, however, such as bliss and so on which 
scripture sets forth for the purpose of teaching the true 
nature of Brahman are to be viewed as valid for all passages 
referring to Brahman ; for their purport, i.e. the Brahman 



1 For if they are not real attributes of Brahman there is all the 
less reason to maintain them to be universally valid. The mere 
means of fixing the mind, moreover, are special to each separate 
upasana. 
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whose nature is to be taught, is one. Those attributes are 
mentioned with a view to knowledge only, not to meditation. 

14. (The passage, Kanaka I, 3, 10, gives informa- 
tion about the person) for the purpose of pious 
meditation, as there is no use (of the knowledge of 
the objects being higher than the senses and so on). 

We read in the Ka//4aka (1, 3, 10), * Higher than the senses 
are the objects, higher than the objects there is the mind, 
&c. &c. ; higher than the person there is nothing — this is 
the goal, the highest road.' — Here the doubt arises whether 
the purport of the passage is to intimate that each of the 
things successively enumerated is higher than the preceding 
one, or only that the person is higher than all of them. 

The purvapakshin maintains the former alternative, for 
the reason that the text expressly declares the objects to be 
higher than the senses, the mind higher than the objects 
and so on. 

The objection that the assumption of the passage intend- 
ing to represent many things as successively superior to 
their antecedents would involve a so-called split of the 
sentence, he meets by the remark that the passage may be 
viewed as containing a plurality of sentences. Many sen- 
tences may represent many things as superior to their 
antecedents, and hence each clause of the passage must be 
viewed as containing a separate statement of the superiority 
of something to other things. 

To this we reply as follows. 

We must assume that the whole passage aims at intimat- 
ing only that the person is higher than everything. Any 
information as to the relative superiority of the preceding 
members of the series would be devoid of all purpose ; for 
of the knowledge derived from such observation a use is 
neither to be seen nor declared by scripture. Of the know- 
ledge, on the other hand, of the person being higher than 
the senses and everything else, raised above all evil, we do 
see a purpose, viz. the accomplishment of final release. And 
so scripture also says, ' He who has perceived that is freed 
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from the jaws of death ' (I, 3, 15). Moreover, the text by 
declaring that nothing is higher than the person and that he 
is the highest goal intimates reverence for the person, and 
thereby shows that the whole series of objects is enumerated 
only to the end of giving information about the person. — 
'For the purpose of pious meditation,' i.e. for the purpose 
of perfect knowledge which has pious meditation for its 
antecedent For the passage under consideration does not 
teach pious meditation by itself. 

1 5. And on account of the word ' Self.' 

The above conclusion is confirmed by the circumstance 
that the person under discussion is called the Self in I, 
3, 1 a, 'That Self is hidden in all beings and does not 
shine forth, but it is seen by subtle seers through their 
sharp and subtle intellect.' From this we conclude that 
the text wishes to represent the other beings enumerated 
as the Non-Self. The passage quoted, moreover, indicates 
that the person is hard to know, and to be reached by sharp 
minds only. — Again, the passage (I, 3, 13), 'A wise man 
should keep down speech and mind,' enjoins pious medi- 
tation as a means of the knowledge of the highest person, 
as we have explained under I, 4, 1. — It thus follows that 
scripture indicates various excellences in the case of the 
purusha only, and not in that of the other beings enu- 
merated. — The passage, moreover, ' He reaches the end of 
his journey and that is the highest place of Vishmi,' sug- 
gests the question as to who is the end of the journey 
and so on, and we therefore conclude that the enumera- 
tion of the senses, objects, &c, has merely the purpose of 
teaching the highest place of Vish«u (not of teaching any- 
thing about the relation of the senses, objects, and so on). 

16. The (highest) Self has to be understood (in 
Ait. Ar. II, 4, 1), as in other places; on account of 
the subsequent (qualification). 

We read in the Aitareyaka (II, 4, 1), 'Verily, in the 
beginning all this was Self, one only ; there was nothing 
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else blinking whatsoever. He thought, shall I send forth 
worlds ? He sent forth these worlds, the (heavenly) waters, 
the rays, the mortal (earth), and water.' — Here the doubt 
presents itself whether the term ' Self ' denotes the highest 
Self or some other being. 

The purvapakshin maintains the latter view, which is 
borne out, he says, by an examination of the connected 
sense of the whole passage. — But, an objection is raised, an 
examination of that kind rather leads to the conclusion that 
the highest Self is meant ; for the passage says that before 
the creation the Self only existed and that the creation was 
preceded by thought — No such conclusion is possible, the 
purvapakshin replies, since the passage relates the creation 
of the worlds. If it aimed at representing the highest Self 
as the creator, it would speak of the creation of the elements, 
of which the worlds are only certain combinations. That 
the worlds are meant by the terms ' water,' &c, appears 
from the subsequent clause (4), ' That water is above the 
heaven,' &c. — Now Sruti and Smr/ti teach that the creation 
of the worlds is accomplished by some inferior Lord dif- 
ferent from — and superintended by — the highest Self; cp. 
e.g. Br*. Up. 1, 4, 1, ' In the beginning this was Self alone, in 
the shape of a person,' and the Smrtti-passage, * He is the 
first embodied soul, he is called the person ; he the prime 
creator of the beings was in the beginning evolved from 
Brahman.' And the Aitareyins themselves record in a pre- 
vious prakarawa (II, i, 3, 1, ' Next follows the origin of 
seed. The seed of Pra^apati are the Devas') that this 
manifold creation was accomplished by Pra^apati. That 
to the latter being the word 'Self is sometimes applied 
appears from the passage quoted above from the Br*'. Up. 
And Pra^apati also may be spoken of as being before the 
creation one only, if we consider that then his products did 
not yet exist ; and thought also may be ascribed to him as 
he, of course, is of an intelligent nature. Moreover, the 
passages, 'He led a cow towards them; he led a horse 
towards them ; he led man towards them ; then they said,' 
&c. (11,4, 2 > a), which are in agreement with what is known 
about the various activities of particular qualified Selfs be- 
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longing to the apparent world, show that in the Aitareyaka 
also some such qualified Self is meant. 

To this we reply that the highest Self is meant in the Aita- 
reyaka 'as in other places.' As in other accounts of the 
creation (* From that Self ether was produced,' Taitt Up. II, 
1, &c.) the highest Self has to be understood, and, as in other 
cases where the term ' Self is applied to particular Selfs, the 
• Self within ' (i.e. the highest Self) has to be understood in 
the first place ; so it is here also. — In those passages, on the 
other hand, where the Self is qualified by some other attri- 
bute, such as ' having the shape of a person,' we must un- 
derstand that some particular Self is meant — In the Aitare- 
yaka, however, we meet with a qualification, subsequent to 
the first reference to the Self, which agrees only with the 
highest Self; we mean the one implied in the passage, ' He 
thought, shall I send forth worlds? He sent forth these 
worlds.' — Hence we maintain that the highest Self is 
meant 

1 7. Should it be said that on account of the con- 
nected meaning (of the whole passage) (the highest 
Self cannot be meant) ; (we reply that) it is so, on 
account of the assertion. 

We now have to refute the objection, made above by the 
purvapakshin, that the highest Self cannot be meant ' on 
account of the connected meaning of the passage.' — The 
Sutrakara remarks, ' It is so, on account of the assertion.' 
That means : It is appropriate to understand the passage 
as referring to the highest Self, because thus the assertion 
that the Self, previously to the creation, was one only, gives 
a fully satisfactory sense, while on the other interpretation 
it would be far from doing so. The creation of the worlds 
recorded in the Aitareyaka we connect with the creation of 
the elements recorded in other Vedic texts, in that way that 
we understand the worlds to have been created subsequently 
to the elements ; just as we showed above (II, 4, 1) that 
the passage, ' It sent forth fire,' must be understood to say 
that the creation of fire followed on the creation of ether 
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and air as known from other texts. For, as proved by us 
before, particulars mentioned in one scriptural text have to 
be combined with particulars mentioned in other texts, if 
only the chief subject of the passages is the same. — The 
details about the activity of the Self referred to by the pur- 
vapakshin have likewise to be understood in such a way as 
to agree with the general matter about which the text de- 
sires to make assertions. For we must by no means assume 
that the text is interested in setting forth all the details of 
the story on their own account ; the knowledge of them 
would be in no way beneficial to man. The only thing the 
text really means to teach is the truth that Brahman is the 
Self of everything. Hence it first relates how the different 
worlds and the guardians of the worlds, viz. Agni and so 
on, were created ; explains thereupon the origination of the 
organs and the body, their abode; and shows how the 
creator having thought, ' How can all this be without me ? ' 
(II, 4, 3, 4), entered into this body, ' Opening the suture of 
the skull he got in by that door ' (7). Then again the text 
relates how the Self after having considered the activities 
of all the organs (' if speech names/ &c ; 6) asked himself 
the question, 'What am I?' and thereupon 'saw this person 
as the widely spread Brahman' (10). The aim of all which 
is to declare that Brahman is the universal Self. The same 
truth is inculcated in a subsequent passage also, viz. II, 6, 
I >5> 6, where the text at first enumerates the whole aggre- 
gate of individual existences together with the elements, 
and then continues, 'All this is led by knowledge (i.e. the 
highest Self) ; it rests on knowledge. The world is led by 
knowledge, knowledge is its rest, knowledge is Brahman.' 
— For all these reasons the view that the highest Brahman 
is meant in the Aitareyaka is not open to any objections. 

The two preceding Sutras may also be explained with 
reference to some other Vedic passages. We read in the 
Va^asaneyaka (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 7), 'Who is that Self?— 
He who is within the heart, surrounded by the praaas, 
consisting of knowledge, the person of light.' Of the Self 
here first mentioned the text goes on to show that it is 
free from all contact and thus proves it to have Brahman 
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for its Self, the concluding statement being, 'This great 
unborn Self undecaying, undying, immortal, fearless is 
indeed Brahman' (IV, 4, 25).— In the ATAandogya again 
we have a chapter in which the introductory statement 
does not use the term 'Self ('Being only this was in the 
beginning, one, without a second '), while at the conclusion 
the term 'Self is used in the declaration of identity ('That 
is the Self. Thou art that'). — A doubt here arises whether 
these two scriptural texts treat of the same matter or not. 

They do not, the purvapakshin maintains, since they are 
not equal. Since the determination of the sense depends 
on the letter of the text, we have no right to maintain 
equality of sense where the texts differ. In the Va^asa- 
neyaka the initial statement about the Self shows that the 
whole passage conveys instruction about the true nature of 
the Self. In the /TAandogya, on the other hand, the initial 
clause is of a different kind, and we therefore must assume 
that the whole passage imparts instruction differing in nature 
from that of the Va^asaneyaka. — But has it not been said 
that the iTAandogya-passage also teaches in the end the 
doctrine of universal identity with the Self? — That has been 
said indeed (but wrongly) ; for as the concluding passage 
must be made to agree with the initial passage (which latter 
does not say anything about the identity of the Self and 
Brahman), we assume that the concluding passage merely 
enjoins an imaginative combination (sampatti) of the Self 
and Brahman. 

To this we reply that also the passage, ' Being only this 
was in the beginning,' has to be understood as referring 
to the Self; 'as other places,' i.e. in the same way as 
the passage quoted from the Va.gasaneyaka. For what 
reason? — 'On account of the subsequent (statement),' viz. 
the statement as to identity. And if it be said that ' on 
account of the connected meaning' of the initial passage 
in which no mention is made of the Self, the chapter 
cannot be understood to refer to the Self; we reply 'that 
it may be so understood on account of the assertion ' made 
in the passage about that ' by which we hear what is not 
heard, perceive what is not perceived, know what is not 

[38] P 
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known.' For this passage asserts that through the know- 
ledge of one thing all things become known, and to make 
good this assertion the text later on declares that ' Being 
only this was,' &c. Now this knowledge of all things 
through one thing is possible only if we understand the pas- 
sage last quoted to refer to the Self; for if the principal 
Self were not known, how could all things be known? 
Moreover the assertion that, before creation, there existed 
one thing only, and the reference to the individual soul 
by means of the word ' Self,' and the statement that in 
deep sleep the soul becomes united with the True, and the 
repeated inquiries on the part of .Svetaketu, and the 
repeated assertions, ' Thou art that,' — all this is appropriate 
only if the aim of the whole section is not to enjoin an 
imaginative meditation on all things as identical with the 
Self, but to teach that the Self really is everything. — Nor 
must it be said that, in the section under discussion, the 
concluding passage must be interpreted so as to agree 
with the introductory clause (and cannot on that account 
teach anything about the Self) ; for the introductory 
passage declares neither that the Self is everything, nor 
that the Non-self is everything (but merely makes a 
statement regarding what is in general), and such an 
altogether general statement cannot be in conflict with 
any particular statement made in a supplementary passage, 
but rather is in want of some such particular statement 
whereby to define itself 1 . — And moreover (to view the 
matter from a different point of view), the word ' Being ' 
if looked into closely can denote nothing else but the 
principal Self, since we have proved, under II, i, 14, the 
unreality of the whole aggregate of being different from 
the Self. — Nor, finally, does a difference of expression 
necessarily imply a difference of sense ; not any more than 
in ordinary language the two phrases, ' Bring that vessel 

1 I.e. the definite statement about the Self in the concluding 
passage may be used for defining the sense of the indefinite initial 
statement about that which is. 'That which is' comprises the 
Self as well as the Not-Self. 
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over there,' and, 'That vessel over there, bring it,' have 
different meanings. — It therefore remains a settled con- 
clusion that in texts such as discussed above, the matter 
of instruction is the same, however much the mode may 
vary in which the instruction is conveyed. 

18. As (scripture where speaking of the rinsing of 
the mouth with water) makes a reference to an act 
(established by Smnti), (that act is not enjoined by 
■Sruti, but rather) the new (act of meditation on the 
water viewed as the dress of pra«a). 

The /sf&mdogas as well as the V4fasaneyins record, in 
the colloquy of the prawas, that the food of Breath com- 
prizes everything even unto dogs and birds, and that water 
is its dress. To this the JsT^andogas add, ' Therefore when 
going to eat food they surround it before and after with 
water' (Kk. Up. V, 2, a). And the Va,gasaneyins add 
(Br*. Up. VI, 1, 14), 'Srotriyas who know this rinse the 
mouth with water when they are going to eat and rinse 
the mouth with water after they have eaten, thinking that 
thereby they make the breath dressed. Therefore a man 
knowing this is to rinse the mouth with water when going 
to eat and after having eaten ; he thereby makes that 
breath dressed.' — These texts intimate two things, rinsing 
of the mouth and meditation on the breath as dressed. 
The doubt then arises whether the texts enjoin both these 
matters, or only the rinsing of the mouth, or only the 
meditation on breath as dressed. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the text enjoins both, 
since the one as well as the other is intimated by the text, 
and since both matters not being settled by any other 
means of knowledge are worthy of being enjoined by the 
Veda. — Or else, he says, the rinsing of the mouth only is 
enjoined, since with reference to the latter only the text 
exhibits the particular injunctive verbal form ('he is to 
rinse '). In this latter case the mention made in the text 
of the meditation on breath as dressed has merely the 
purpose of glorifying the act of rinsing. 

P 2 
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To this we make the following reply. — The rinsing of 
the mouth cannot possibly be enjoined by the quoted 
passages ' since they merely contain references to an act,' 
i.e. since they merely contain remarks concerning the 
purificatory act of rinsing the mouth which is known from 
and settled by Smr/ti. — But are not the very .Sruti-passages 
under discussion to be looked upon as the fundamental texts 
on which the Smr/ti-injunctions regarding the rinsing of 
the mouth are based ? — This is not possible, we reply, since 
the .Sruti and Smr/ti-passages refer to different matters. 
All the Smr/ti-passages enjoin the act of rinsing the mouth 
only in so far as it purifies man ; while the quoted .Sruti 
texts which occur in pr&«a-vidyas, if enjoining the rinsing of 
the mouth at all, enjoin it with reference to the knowledge 
of pr&fta. And a .Sruti-passage cannot constitute the basis 
of a SnWti-passage referring to an altogether different 
matter. Nor can it be maintained that the .Sruti-passage 
enjoins some altogether new rinsing of the mouth connected 
with the pra«a-vidy&, as we recognise the rinsing mentioned 
in .Sruti as the ordinary rinsing performed by men for the 
sake of purification. — The preceding argumentation already 
precludes the alternative of two matters being enjoined, 
which would moreover lead to a so-called split of the sen- 
tence. — We therefore conclude that the text — with reference 
to the rinsing of the mouth before and after eating which is 
enjoined by Smrj'ti — enjoins (by means of the passage, 
* thinking that thereby they make the breath dressed ') a 
new mental resolve with regard to the water used for rinsing 
purposes, viz. that that water should act as a means for 
clothing the prawa. The statement about the clothing of the 
prawa cannot (as suggested by the purvapakshin) be taken 
as a glorification of the act of rinsing the mouth ; for in the 
first place the act of rinsing is not enjoined in the Vedic 
passage ', and in the second place we apprehend that the 
passage itself conveys an injunction, viz. of the mental 

1 A glorifying arthavdda-passage would be in its place only if 
it were preceded by some injunction; for the glorification of 
certain acts is meant to induce men to comply with the injunctions 
concerning those acts. 
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resolve to provide clothing for the pra«a. Nor must the 
objection be raised that in that case two purposes are 
admitted for the one act of rinsing the mouth, viz. the 
purpose of purification and the purpose of providing the 
pra«a with clothing. For we have actually to do not with 
one action, but with two separate actions. For one action 
is the rinsing of the mouth which serves the purpose of 
purifying man, and another action is the mental resolve 
that that water should serve the purpose of clothing the 
prawa. Similarly the preceding passage, * Whatever there 
is, even unto dogs, &c, that is thy food,' does not enjoin 
the promiscuous use of food of all kinds — for that would be 
contrary to scripture and impossible in itself — but merely 
enjoins the meditation on all food as food of the prawa. We 
therefore conclude that also the passage, ' Water is thy dress,' 
which forms the immediate continuation of the passage last 
quoted does not enjoin the act of rinsing the mouth but 
merely the act of meditating on the rinsing-water as con- 
stituting the dress of the pra«a. 

Moreover the mere present-form, ' they rinse the mouth 
with water,' has no enjoining force. — But also in the passage, 
'They think that thereby they make the breath dressed,' we 
have a mere present-form without injunctive power (and yet 
you maintain that that passage conveys an injunction)! — 
True ; but as necessarily one of the two must be enjoined 1 , 
we assume, on the ground of what the text says about the 
making of a dress, that what is enjoined is the meditation 
on water being the dress of prawa; for this is something 
'new,' i.e. not established by other means of knowledge 2 . 
The rinsing of the mouth with water, on the other hand, is 
already established by other means (i.e. Smrz'ti), and there- 
fore need not be enjoined again. — The argument founded 

1 Because otherwise we should have only arthavadas. But 
arthavadas have a meaning only in so far as connected with an 
injunction. 

1 The above argumentation avails itself of the Sutra, putting a 
new construction on it. — Tarhi dvayor avidheyatvam ily IrankySnu- 
vadam&trasya«ki#£itkaratvad anyataravidher ava-ryakatve samkalpa- 
nam eva vidheyam iti vidhantarena sutram yo^ayati. An. Gi. 
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by the purvapakshin on the circumstance that, in the Bri. 
Up., the verb 'to rinse' is found in the injunctive form 
(' therefore a man, &c, is to rinse '), is already refuted by 
our showing that the act of rinsing the mouth is not a new 
one (and therefore requires no Vedic injunction). 

For the very reason that the text does not aim at enjoin- 
ing the rinsing of the mouth, the Ka«vas (in their recension 
of the Bri. Up.) conclude the chapter with the clause, * They 
think,' &c, and do not add the concluding clause of the 
Madhyandinas, ' Therefore a man,' &c. From this we have 
to conclude that what is enjoined in the text of the Madhy- 
andinas also is ' the knowledge of that,' i. e. the knowledge 
of the water being the dress of the previously mentioned 
prawa. — Nor finally can it be maintained that in one place 
(i.e. the Madhyandina-jakha) the rinsing of the mouth 
is enjoined, and in other places the knowledge of water 
as the dress of prawa ; for the introductory passage, ' Water 
is the dress,' is the same everywhere. — We are therefore 
entitled to conclude that what is enjoined in all Sakhas is 
the cognition of water being the dress of the prawa. 

19. In the same (.Sakha also) it is thus (i.e. there 
is unity of vidya), on account of the non-difference 
(of the object of meditation). 

In the Agnirahasya forming part of the Va^asaneyi-jakha 
there is a vidya called the Sawrfilya- vidya, in which we 
meet with the following statement of particulars, ' Let him 
meditate on the Self which consists of mind, which has the 
prawa for its body and light for its form,' &c. — In the Bri- 
had-ara«yaka again, which belongs to the same Sakha, we 
read (V, 10, 6), ' That person consisting of mind, whose being 
is light, is within the heart, small like a grain of rice or 
barley. He is the ruler of all, the Lord of all — he rules all 
this whatsoever exists.' — A doubt here presents itself 
whether these two passages are to be taken as one vidya in 
which the particulars mentioned in either text are to be 
combined or not. 

The purvapakshin maintains that we have to do with two 
separate vidyas whose particulars cannot be combined. For 
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otherwise, he argues, the text could not be cleared from the 
reproach of useless repetition. As long as we have to do 
with texts belonging to different Sakhas we can rebut the 
charge of useless repetition by pointing to the fact that the 
texts are read and known by separate classes of men ; we 
can then ascertain the unity of the vidyas and combine the 
particulars mentioned in one text only with those mentioned 
in the others ; so e.g. in the colloquy of the prawas. On the 
other hand, texts belonging to one and the same Sakha 
cannot be freed from the reproach of tautology as the same 
persons study and know them, and passages occurring in 
different places cannot therefore be combined into one vidya. 
Nor can we make out a separate position for each of the 
texts of the latter kind by saying that it is the task of one 
text to enjoin the vidya and that of the other to enjoin the 
particulars of the vidya. For in that case each of the 
two passages would mention only such particulars as are 
not mentioned in the other one ; while as a matter of 
fact particulars common to both as well as not common to 
both are mentioned in each. Hence the particulars of the 
one passage are not to be combined with those of the other. 
To this we make the following reply. Just as passages 
met with in different Sakhas form one vidya in which the 
different particulars are to be combined, so the two passages 
under discussion also, although belonging to one and the 
same Sakha, constitute one vidya only, since the object of 
meditation is the same in both. For as such we recognise 
Brahman possessing certain qualities such as consisting of 
mind and so on. Now we know that the object constitutes 
the character of a meditation ; as long as there is no differ- 
ence of character we cannot determine difference of vidya ; 
and if there is no difference of vidya the particulars men- 
tioned in different places cannot be held apart. — But has it 
not been demonstrated above that the vidyas have to be 
held apart, as otherwise tautology would arise ? — Tautology 
does not result, we reply, because the two passages may be 
understood to have each its particular meaning, one of them 
enjoining the vidya, and the other the particulars of the 
vidya. — But in that case the Br/had-ara«yaka ought to 
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mention only those points which are not mentioned in the 
Agnirahasya, as e.g. ' he is the Lord of all ; ' while it ought 
not to mention what is already mentioned in the Agni- 
rahasya, as e.g. the Selfs consisting of mind ! — Not so, we 
reply. Only the repetition, in one passage, of what is 
already mentioned in the other passage enables us to 
recognise the vidya. The Br*had-ara«yaka-passage, by 
mentioning some common qualities, first enables us to 
recognise the Sa«d?ilya-vidya, and then teaches certain 
particulars with reference to the latter; how otherwise 
should we know that the Br/.-passage is meant to enjoin 
particulars for the SSjtdilya- vidya ? Moreover, as in a 
passage which has a purpose of its own in so far as it 
teaches something not yet established, a reference to some- 
thing already established is justified on the ground of its 
being a (so-called) nityanuvada, we cannot overlook the 
recognition (of the identity of the passage with another one) 
which is rendered possible through that anuvada. Hence, 
although the two passages belong to one and the same 
Sakha, they yet constitute one vidya only, and their particu- 
lars have to be combined into one whole. 

20. Thus in other cases also, on account of the con- 
nexion (of particulars with one and the same vidya). 

We read in the Brmad-arawyaka (V, 5), 'The true is 
Brahman,' and, further on, ' Now what is the true, that is the 
Aditya, the person that dwells in yonder orb, and the person 
in the right eye.' Having thus declared the different abodes 
of that true Brahman with reference to the gods and with 
reference to the body, and having, in what follows, identified 
its body with the sacred syllables (bhb/t, &c), the text 
teaches its two secret names (upanishad), * Its secret name 
is ahar ' with reference to the gods ; and ' its secret name is 
aham' with reference to the body. — A doubt here arises 
whether these two secret names are both to be applied to 
the deva-abode of Brahman as well as to its bodily abode, 
or only one name to each. 

The above Sutra maintains the purvapaksha view. Just 
as certain particulars though recorded elsewhere are yet 
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to be combined with the .Sawdfilya-vidya, so we have to 
proceed in other cases also, as e. g. the one under discus- 
sion, because the particulars mentioned are all connected 
with one vidya. The vidya of the True with its double 
reference to the Devas and to the body is one only, as we 
infer from the fact of its having one exordium only (' The 
true is Brahman'), and from the way in which the text 
interconnects Aditya and the person in the eye. Why 
then should an attribute belonging to one of the latter 
not belong to the other also ? For, to quote an analogous 
case, certain rules of life which are prescribed for a teacher 
— as e. g. having a following of pupils — remain equally valid 
whether the teacher be in a village or in a wood. For 
these reasons both secret names equally belong to the 
Aditya as well as to the person within the eye. This view 
the next Sutra refutes. 

21. Or this is not so, on account of the difference 
(of place). 

The two secret names do not apply quite equally to 
the two persons mentioned, because they are connected 
with different places in the vidya. For the clause, ' Its 
secret name is ahar,' the text exhibits in connexion with 
the person in the solar orb, while the clause, ' Its secret 
name is aham,' occurs in connexion with the person in the 
eye. Now the pronoun 'its' always refers to something 
mentioned close by; we therefore conclude that the text 
teaches each secret name as belonging to one special abode 
of Brahman only. How then can both names be valid for 
both ? — But, an objection is raised, the person within the 
orb of the sun and the person within the eye are one only ; 
for the text teaches them both to be abodes of the one 
true Brahman ! — True, we reply ; but as each secret name 
is taught only with reference to the one Brahman as con- 
ditioned by a particular state, the name applies to Brahman 
only in so far as it is in that state. We on our part also 
illustrate the case by a comparison. The teacher always 
remains the teacher ; yet those kinds of services which the 
pupil has to do to the teacher when sitting have not to be 
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done when he stands ; and vice versa. — The comparison, 
on the other hand, instituted by the purvapakshin is ill 
chosen, since the duties of the disciple towards his teacher 
depend on the latter's character as teacher, and that is not 
changed by his being either in the village or the forest. — 
Hence the two secret names have to be held apart. 

22. (Scripture) also declares that. 

Scripture moreover contains a distinct intimation that 
the attributes under discussion are to be held apart. We 
read, Kh. Up. I, 8, 5, ' The form of that person is the same 
as the form of the other person, the joints of the one are 
the joints of the other, the name of the one is the name of 
the other.' — But how does this passage convey the desired 
intimation? — By expressly transferring the attributes of 
the person within the sun to the person within the eye ; 
for this express transfer shows that the text looks upon 
the attributes of the two as separated by the difference 
of abode and therefore not to be combined (unless specially 
enjoined to be so combined). — The conclusion therefore 
is that the two secret names are to be held apart. 

23. And for the same reason the holding together 
and the pervading the sky (attributed to Brahman 
in the Rarcayaniya-khila) (are not to be inserted in 
other vidyas). 

In the khilas (supplementary writings) of the Ra«a- 
yaniyas we meet with a passage, ' Held together are the 
powers among which Brahman is the best ; the best 
Brahman in the beginning stretched out the sky V which 
mentions certain energies of Brahman, such as holding 
together its powers, entering into the sky, &c. And in the 

1 Virya' viryawi parikramabheda^, anye hi purush&A sahayin 
apekshya vikraman bibhrati tena tatpar&kram£»&m na ta eva niyat- 
apflrvatvarfipaMrawatvena gyesh/M. bhavanti ki»» tu tatsahakarirto 
*pi, brahmavfrya»a»» tu brahmaiva gyts\tfham brahma gyesh/Aam 
yeshiim tani tathd brahma khalv ananyapeksham ^aga^anmidi 
karoti. Kim JUnyesh&m paraltramSwdm balavadbhir madhye 
bhanga^ sambhavati tena te svaviryiwi na bibhrati, brahmavirySwi 
tu brahmafla' sambhrj't&ni avighnena sambhrMny ity artha/5. An. Gi. 
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Upanishad of the same (i.e. the Rawayaniyas) we meet 
with vidyas of Brahman among which the .Sawrfilya-vidya 
is the first. — The question then arises whether the energies 
of Brahman just mentioned are to be inserted in those 
Brahma-vidyas or not. To the purvapaksha view that 
they are to be so inserted because they are connected with 
Brahman, the Stitrakara replies that the holding together 
and pervading the sky are not to be inserted in the 
•SaWilya-vidya and other vidyas, for the same reason, 
i. e. on account of their being connected with different 
abodes. In the 5a«afilya-vidya, Brahman is said to have 
its abode in the heart, ' He is the Self within the heart ' 
(KA. Up. Ill, 14, 3); the same statement is made in the 
dahara-vidya, ' There is the palace, the small lotus (of the 
heart), and in it that small ether' (VIII, 1, 1). In the 
Upakojala-vidya again, Brahman is said to reside within 
the eye, 'That person that is seen in the eye' (IV, 15, 1). 
In all these vidyas Brahman is described as residing within 
the body; it is therefore impossible to insert into them 
the energies of Brahman which the khila of the Ra«a- 
yaniyas mentions, and which are connected with the Devas 
(i. e. external nature). — But the vidyas of the .Oandogya 
likewise mention such powers of Brahman as are connected 
with the Devas ; cp. e.g. Ill, 14, 3, ' He is greater than the 
heaven, greater than these worlds;' IV, 15, 4, 'He is also 
Bhamanl, for he shines in all worlds ; ' VIII, 1, 3, ' As large 
as this ether is, so large is that ether within the heart. 
Both heaven and earth are contained within it' And again 
there are other vidyas of Brahman, such as the one which 
represents Brahman as comprising sixteen parts, in which 
not any special abode is mentioned. — True ; but there is a 
special reason why the attributes stated in the Ra«ayaniya- 
khila cannot be introduced into the other vidyas. Par- 
ticulars mentioned in one place can indeed be inserted in 
vidyas met with in another place if the latter are suggested 
to the mind by containing some reference to agreeing par- 
ticulars ; the qualities of holding together, however, on one 
side and those mentioned in the 5a«rfilya-vidya, &c, on 
the other side are of such a nature as to exclude each 
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other, and therefore do not mutually suggest each other. 
The mere circumstance of all the particulars being con- 
nected with Brahman does not suffice to suggest vidyas 
occurring in other places; for even in vidyas which are 
avowedly separate, all the particulars may be connected 
with Brahman. And it is an established fact that Brahman, 
although one only, is, owing to the plurality of its powers, 
meditated upon in more than one way, as shown under 
Sutra 7. — The conclusion therefore is that the attributes 
of holding together its powers and so on are not to be 
inserted in the S&tidilya. and similar vidyas. 

24. And as the record of others (viz. the Taittiri- 
yaka) is not such as in the purusha-vidya (of the 
A^andogya), (the two purusha-vidyas are not to be 
combined). 

In the Rahasya-brahma«a of the Tawrfins and the 
Paingins (the Kft&ndogya.) there is a vidya treating of 
man, in which man is fancifully identified with the sacrifice, 
the three periods of his life with the three libations, his 
hunger and so on, with the diksha, &c. And other par- 
ticulars also are mentioned there, such as formulas of 
prayer, use of mantras and so on. — A similar fanciful 
assimilation of the sacrifice and man the Taittiriyakas 
exhibit, ' For him who knows thus the Self of the sacrifice 
is the sacrificer, Faith is the wife of the sacrificer,' and so 
on (Taitt. Ar. X, 64). — The doubt here arises whether the 
particulars of the man-sacrifice given in the K/i&ndogya. 
are to be inserted in the Taittiriyaka or not. 

Against the view of the purvapakshin that they are so 
to be inserted because in both places we have a purusha- 
ya^«a, we maintain that they are not to be inserted because 
the characteristics of the purusha-ya^wa of the KAandogas 
are not recognised in the Taittiriya-text. This the Sutra- 
kara expresses by saying, ' As (the record of the followers 
of some .Sakhas, viz. the T&nd'ms and Paingins, is) in the 
purusha-vidya, not such is the record of others,' viz. the 
Taittiriyakas. For the latter exhibit an identification of 
man with the sacrifice, in which the wife, the sacrificer, the 
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Veda, the vedi, the sacrificial grass, the post, the butter, 
the sacrificial animal, the priest, &c, are mentioned in 
succession ; none of which particulars are mentioned in the 
ATAandogya. The use also to which the Taittiriyaka turns 
the three libations is different from the AT^andogya. And 
the few points in which the two texts agree, such as the iden- 
tification of the Avabro'tha-ceremony with death, lose their 
significance side by side with the greater number of dis- 
similarities, and are therefore not able to effect the recog- 
nition of the vidya. — Moreover the Taittiriyaka does not 
represent man as the sacrifice (as the A*Aandogya does) ; 
for the two genitives ('of him who thus knows' and 'of 
the sacrifice ') are not co-ordinate, and the passage there- 
fore cannot be construed to mean, ' The knowing one who 
is the sacrifice, of him the Self is,' &c. For it cannot be 
said that man is the sacrifice, in the literal sense of the 
word 1 . The two genitives are rather to be taken in that 
way, that one qualifies the other, 'The sacrifice of him 
who thus knows, of that sacrifice,' &c. For the connexion 
of the sacrifice with man (which is expressed by the geni- 
tive, ' the sacrifice of him ') is really and literally true ; 
and to take a passage in its literal meaning, if possible at 
all, is always preferable to having recourse to a secondary 
metaphorical meaning 8 . Moreover the words next follow- 
ing in the Taittiriyaka-passage, ' the Self is the sacrificer,' 
declare that man (man's Self) is the sacrificer, and this 
again shows that man's relation to the sacrifice is not that 
of co-ordination s . Moreover as the section beginning with 
' Of him who thus knows ' forms an anuvada of something 
previously established (and as such forms one vakya to 
which one sense only must be ascribed), we must not 
bring about ' a split of the sentence ' by interpreting it as 

1 And therefore we are not warranted in taking the two genitives 
as co-ordinate, as otherwise they might be taken. 

8 Which latter would be the case if we should take the two 
genitives as co-ordinate and therefore expressing an imaginative 
identiGcation of the man and the sacrifice. 

' If man is the sacrificer he cannot be identified with the 
sacrifice ; he is rather the Lord of the sacrifice. 
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teaching in the first place that man is the sacrifice, and 
in the second place that the Self and the other beings 
enumerated are the sacrificer and so on. And as we see 
that the passage, 'Of him who thus knows,' &c, follows 
upon some instruction about the knowledge of the Self 
coupled with sawmyasa, we apprehend that the Taittiri- 
yaka-chapter is not an independent vidya but merely 
supplementary to the instruction previously given. In 
agreement with this conclusion we observe that the Tait- 
tirtyaka promises only one result for both chapters, viz. 
the one stated in the passage, ' He obtains the greatness 
of Brahman.' — On the other hand the text embodying the 
purusha-vidya in the A^andogya is an independent text ; 
for we see that an independent result is attached to it, 
viz. an increase of length of life, ' He who knows this lives 
on to a hundred and sixteen years.' — Hence the particulars 
mentioned in the purusha-vidya of another .Sakha, such as 
formulas of prayer, mantras and so on, are not to be com- 
bined with the Taittiriya-text of the vidya. 

25. Because the matter (of certain mantras) such 
as piercing and so on is different (from the matter 
of the approximate vidyas) (the former have not to 
be combined with the latter). 

At the beginning of an Upanishad of the Atharvawikas 
the following mantra is recorded, ' Pierce him (the enemy) 
whole, pierce his heart : crush his veins, crush his head ; 
thrice crushed,' &c. At the beginning of the Upanishad 
of the T&nd'ms we have the mantra, ' O God Savitar, pro- 
duce the sacrifice.' At the beginning of that of the SktyiL- 
yanins, * Thou hast a white horse and art green as grass/ 
&c. ; at the beginning of that of the KaA&as and the Taitti- 
riyakas, ' May Mitra be propitious to us and Varu«a,' &c. 
At the beginning of the Upanishad of the Va,gasaneyins we 
have a Brahmaaa-passage about the pravargya-ceremony, 
' The gods indeed sat down to a sattra ; ' and at the begin- 
ning of that of the Kaushitakins there is a Brahmawa- passage 
about the agnishtoma, 'Brahman indeed is the Agnish/oma, 
Brahman is that day ; through Brahman they pass into 
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Brahman, immortality those reach who observe that day.' — 
The point to be inquired into with reference to all these 
mantras and the sacrifices referred to in the Brahma«a-pas- 
sages is whether they are to be combined with the vidyas 
(contained in the Upanishads) or not. 

The purvapakshin maintains that they are so to be 
combined, because the text exhibits them in proximity to 
the Upanishad-portions of the Brahma«as whose chief 
contents are formed by the vidyds. — But we do not observe 
those mantras and sacrifices to be actually enjoined as sub- 
ordinate members of the vidyis ! — True, but in spite of this 
we, on the ground of proximity, infer them to be connected 
with the vidy&s. For we have no right to set aside the 
fact of proximity as irrelevant as long as an inference can 
be established on it. — But we are unable to see that the 
mantras have anything to do with the vidyas, and how can 
it be assumed that ceremonies, such as the pravargya which 
scripture enjoins with reference to other occasions, sacrifices, 
and so on, stand in any relation to the vidy&s ! — Never mind, 
the purvapakshin replies. In the case of mantras we can 
always imagine some meaning which connects them with 
the vidy&s; the first mantra quoted, e.g. may be viewed as 
glorifying the heart. For the heart and other parts of the 
body are often represented, in the vidyas, as abodes of 
meditation, and hence mantras glorifying the heart, &c, 
may appropriately form subordinate members of those 
vidyas. Some mantras, moreover, we clearly see to be 
enjoined with reference to vidyas, so, e.g. the mantra, ' I 
turn to BhuA with such and such ' (Kk. Up. Ill, 15, 3). 
Sacrificial acts again may indeed be enjoined in connexion 
with other occasions; yet there is no reason why they 
should not also be applied to the vidy&s, just as the 
offering called Bnhaspatisava is a subordinate part of the 
Va^apeya-sacrifice 1 . 

To this we make the following reply. The mantras and 

1 The Br/haspatisava, although enjoined with special reference to 
him who is desirous of Brahmavanias, is yet at the same time a 
subordinate part of the Va^apeya-sacrifice. Cp. Pu. Mt. Sft. IV, 
3.29- 
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ceremonies mentioned cannot be drawn into connexion 
with the vidyas, ' because their matter, such as piercing the 
heart, &c, is different (from the matter of the vidyas),' and 
therefore cannot be connected with the latter. — But has 
it not been said above that the mantras may be connected 
with the meditations enjoined in the vidyas, on the ground 
of their coming of use in meditations on the heart, &c ? — 
The mantras, we reply, might be so employed, if their 
entire contents were glorification of the heart, and the like ; 
but this is by no means the case. The mantra first quoted, 
e. g. clearly expresses hostility to somebody, and is there- 
fore to be connected, not with the vidyas of the Upanishads, 
but with some ceremony meant to hurt an enemy. The 
mantra of the Tawrfins again, ' O God Savitar, produce the 
sacrifice,' indicates by its very words that it is connected 
with some sacrifice; with what particular sacrifice it is 
connected has to be established by other means of proof. 
Similarly other mantras also— which, either by ' indica- 
tion' (linga), or 'syntactical connexion' (vakya), or some 
other means of proof, are shown to be subordinate to 
certain sacrificial actions — cannot, because they occur in 
the Upanishads also, be connected with the vidyas on the 
ground of mere proximity. For that ' proximity,' as a 
means of proof regarding the connexion of subordinate 
matters with principal matters, is weaker than direct enun- 
ciation (.Sruti), and so on, is demonstrated in the former 
science (i.e. in the Purva Mima#*sa) under III, 3, 14. Of 
sacrificial works also, such as the pravargya, which are pri- 
marily enjoined with reference to other occasions, it cannot 
be demonstrated that they are supplementary to vidyas 
with which they have nothing in common. The case of 
the Br/haspatisava, quoted by the purvapakshin, is of an 
altogether different kind, as there we have an injunction 
clearly showing that that oblation is a subordinate member 
of the Va^apeya, viz. ' Having offered the Va^apeya he 
offers the Brzhaspatisava.' And, moreover, if the one 
pravargya-ceremony has once been enjoined for a definite 
purpose by a means of proof of superior strength, we must 
not, on the strength of an inferior means of proof, assume 
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it to be enjoined for some different purpose. A proceeding 
of that kind would be possible only if the difference of the 
means of proof were not apprehended ; but in our case this 
latter possibility is excluded since the relative strength 
and weakness of the various means of proof is fully appre- 
hended (on the ground of the conclusions arrived at in the 
Purva Mima*«sa). — For these reasons the mentioned man- 
tras and acts are not, on the ground of mere textual collo- 
cation, to be viewed as supplementary to the vidyas of the 
Upanishads. To account for the fact of their textual colloca- 
tion with the latter we must keep in view that the mantras, &c. 
as well as the vidyas have to be studied, &c. in the woods. 

26. Where the getting rid (of good and evil) is 
mentioned (the obtaining of this good and evil by 
others has to be added) because the statement about 
the obtaining is supplementary (to the statement 
about the getting rid of), as in the case of the ku$as, 
the metres, the praise and the singing. This (i.e. 
the reason for this) has been stated (in the Purva 
Mima*»sa). 

In the text of the Tawrfins we meet with the following 
passage : ' Shaking off all evil as a horse shakes his hair, 
and shaking off the body as the moon frees herself from 
the mouth of Rahu, I obtain self made and satisfied the 
uncreated world of Brahman' (Kh. Up. VIII, 13). Again, 
in the text of the Atharvawikas, we read, ' Then knowing, 
shaking off good and evil he reaches the highest oneness, 
free from passion' (Mu. Up. III. 1, 3). The .Sa/yayanins 
read, 'His sons obtain his inheritance, his friends the 
good, his enemies the evil he has done.' And the 
Kaushitakins, ' He shakes off his good and his evil deeds. 
His beloved relatives obtain the good, his unbeloved 
relatives the evil he has done ' (Kau. Up. I, 4). — Of these 
texts two state that the man who has reached true know- 
ledge rids himself of his good and evil deeds ; one, that his 
friends and enemies obtain his good and evil deeds respec- 
tively ; and one finally declares that both things take place. 

[38] Q 
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This latter text calls for no remark ; nor again that one which 
refers only to his friends and enemies obtaining his good 
and evil deeds ; for in order that they may obtain those 
he must necessarily first have got rid of them, and the act 
of getting rid of them has therefore to be supplied in the 
text. Those passages, however, which merely mention a 
man's shaking off his deeds, give rise to a discussion 
whether those deeds, when shaken off, are obtained by 
his friends and enemies, or not. Here the purvapakshin 
maintains that the latter circumstance is not to be supplied 
in the two passages mentioned — firstly because the text 
does not state it ; secondly because what other .Sakhas 
say about it falls within the sphere of a different vidyi ; 
and thirdly because the getting rid of the evil and good 
deeds is something done by the man himself, while the 
obtaining of them is the work of others. As thus there 
is no necessary connexion between the two, we have no 
right to supply the latter on the basis of the former. 

To this we make the following reply. Although the 
text mentions only the getting rid of the deeds, yet the 
obtaining of them by others must necessarily be added, 
because the statement concerning the latter is merely 
supplementary to the statement about the former, as 
appears from the text of the Kaushitakins, — In reply to 
the arguments brought forward by the purvapakshin we 
offer the following remarks. 

The separation of the different passages would indeed 
have to be insisted upon, if anybody intended to introduce 
an injunction about something to be done, which is con- 
tained in one text only, into some other text also. But 
in the passages under discussion the act of getting rid of — 
and the act of obtaining — the good and evil deeds are 
not mentioned as something to be performed, but merely 
as implying a glorification of knowledge; the intended 
sense being, ' Glorious indeed is that knowledge through 
whose power the good and evil deeds, the causes of the 
sawsara, are shaken off by him who knows, and are trans- 
ferred to his friends and enemies.' The passage thus 
being glorificatory only, the teacher is of opinion that, 
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to the end of strengthening the glorification, the obtaining 
of the good and evil deeds by the friends and enemies — 
which in some passages is represented as the consequence 
of their being shaken off by the man who knows — must 
be supplied in those passages also which mention only the 
shaking off. That one arthavada-passage often depends 
on another arthavada-passage is a well-known fact ; the 
following passage, e.g. ' The twenty-first indeed from this 
world is that sun,' would be unintelligible if no regard 
were paid to the other passage, ' Twelve are the months, 
five the seasons, three these worlds ; that sun is the twenty- 
first.' Similarly the passage, 'The two TrishAibh verses 
are for strengthening,' necessarily requires to be taken in 
connexion with the other passage, ' Strength of the senses 
indeed is TrishAibh.' And as the statement about the 
obtaining of the good and evil deeds has only the purpose 
of glorifying knowledge (and is not made on its own 
account), we need not insist too much on the question how 
the results of actions done by one man can be obtained 
by others. That the obtaining of the deeds by others is 
connected with their being got rid of by the man who 
knows, merely for the purpose of glorifying knowledge, 
the Sutrakara moreover indicates by making use of the 
expression, 'because the statement about obtaining is 
supplementary to,' &c. ; for if he wished to intimate that 
the actual circumstance of other persons obtaining a man's 
good and evil deeds is to be inserted in those vidyas where 
it is not mentioned he would say, 'because the fact of 
obtaining,' &c. The Sutra therefore, availing itself of the 
opportunity offered by the discussion of the combination of 
particular qualities, shows how mere glorificatory passages 
have to be inserted in texts where they are wanting. 

The remaining part of the Sutra, ' Like the kujas, the 
metres, the praise and the singing,' introduces some analo- 
gous instances. — The case under discussion is analogous 
to the case of the kujas 1 . Those, a mantra of the Bhal- 

1 I.e. according to the commentators, small wooden rods used 
by the Udgatrss in counting the stotras. 

Q 2 
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lavins ('You kuras are the children of the tree, do you 
protect me 1 ') represents as coming from trees in general, 
without any specification. The corresponding mantra of 
the .Sa/yayanins on the other hand is, 'You karas are 
the children of the Udumbara-tree ; ' a particularizing 
statement which must be considered as valid for the karas 
in general. — Another analogous case is that of the metres. 
In some places no special statement is made about their 
order of succession ; but the text of the Paingins, ' The metres 
of the Devas come first,' determines the general priority 
of the metres of the Devas to those of the Asuras 1 . — 
Similarly the time of the stotra accompanying the perform- 
ance of the Sho</arin-rite which in some texts is left 
undefined is settled by the text of the i?*g-vedins (&rkSJt), 
' when the Sun has half risen.' — And similarly a particu- 
larizing text of the Bhallavins defines what priests have 
to join in the singing ; a point left unsettled in other 
.Srutis 2 . — As in these parallel cases, so we have to proceed 
in the case under discussion also. For if we refused to 
define a general text by another more particular one, 
we should be driven to assume optional procedure (vikalpa), 
and that the latter is if possible to be avoided is a well- 
known principle. This is stated in the Pdrva Mtma*«sa- 
sfitras X, 8, 15. 

The passages about the shaking (off) can be viewed as 
giving rise to a different discussion also, and the Sutra 
can accordingly be explained in a different manner. The 
question can be raised whether the 'shaking' means the 
getting rid of one's good and evil deeds or something else. — 
The pCirvapaksha will in that case have to be established 
in the following manner. Shaking (dhu) here does not 
mean 'getting rid of,' since the root 'dhfi' according to 
grammar means shaking in an intransitive sense or 
trembling; of flags streaming in the wind we say, for 

1 Metres of less than ten syllables belong to the Asuras, those of 
ten and more to the Devas. 

* The general text is, according to the commentators, 'The 
priests join in the singing;' the defining text of the Bhallavins, 'The 
adhvaryu does not join in the singing.' 
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instance, ' the flags are shaking ' (dodhuyante). We there- 
fore take the word in the same sense in the passages under 
discussion and understand by the ' trembling ' of the good 
and evil deeds the fact of their not meeting, for a certain 
time, with their results. 

To this purvapaksha we make the following reply. The 
word ' shaking ' has to be taken in the sense of ' getting 
rid of,' because it is supplemented by the statement of 
others obtaining the good and evil deeds. For those 
deeds cannot be obtained by others unless they are got 
rid of by their former owner. Hence although it is not 
easily imaginable that the deeds got rid of by one man 
should be obtained by others, we yet, on the ground of 
its being mentioned, may determine accordingly that 
'shaking' means 'getting rid of.' And although only in 
some passages the statement about the obtaining is 
actually found in proximity to the statement about the 
shaking, it yet has, on the ground of the latter, to be 
supplied everywhere and thus becomes a general reason 
of decision (viz. that 'shaking' means 'getting rid of). 
Against the pQrvapakshin's view we further remark that 
good and evil deeds cannot be said to 'tremble* in the 
literal sense of the word, like flags in the wind, since 
they are not of substantial nature. — (Nor must it be 
said that of the horse which exemplifies the shaking ) 
the text only says that it shakes its hair, not that it 
casts anything oft", for) the horse when shaking itself 
shakes off dust and also old hairs. And with that shaking 
(which at the same time is a shaking off) the text expressly 
compares the shaking (off) of evil. — Nor do we when 
assigning different meanings to one and the same root 
enter thereby into conflict with Smnti (grammar). The 
clause ' this has been stated ' we have already explained. 

27. At the (moment of) departing (he frees him- 
self from his works), there being nothing to be 
reached (by him, on the way to Brahman, through 
those works); for thus others (declare, in their sacred 
texts). 
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The Kaushitakins record in the paryanka-vidya how the 
man (who possesses true knowledge) when approaching 
Brahman seated on the couch frees himself on the way 
from his good and evil deeds, ' He having reached the path 
of the gods comes to the world of Agni,' &c. (Kau. Up. I, 3), 
and later on (1, 4), ' He comes to the river Vj^ara and crosses 
it by the mind alone and there shakes off his good and evil 
deeds.' — The question here arises whether in strict agree- 
ment with the text we have to understand that the deceased 
man frees himself from his good and evil deeds on the way 
to Brahman, or rather that he does so at the outset when he 
departs from his body. 

The letter of the text favouring the former alternative, 
the SGtrak&ra rebuts it by declaring 'at the going,' i.e. at 
the time of departing from the body the man frees himself, 
through the strength of his knowledge, from his good and 
evil deeds. The reason for this averment is assigned in the 
words, 'On account of the absence of anything to be reached.' 
For when the man possessing true knowledge has departed 
from the body and is, through his knowledge, about to reach 
Brahman, there exists nothing to be reached by him on the 
way through his good and evil works, and we therefore 
have no reason to assume the latter to remain uneffaced 
during a certain number of moments. We rather have to 
conclude that as the results of his good and evil works are 
contrary to the result of knowledge, they are destroyed by 
the power of the latter ; and that hence the moment of their 
destruction is that moment in which he sets out toward the 
fruit of his knowledge (Le. the world of Brahman). — The 
conclusion thus is that the deliverance of the man from his 
works takes place early, and is only mentioned later on in 
the text of the Kaushitakins. — Thus other Sakhas also, as 
that of the Tkndins and Sa/yayanins, declare that he frees 
himself from his deeds at an earlier stage ; cp. the passages, 
• Shaking off all evil as a horse shakes his hair,' and ' His 
sons obtain his inheritance, his friends the good, his enemies 
the evil he has done.' 

28. And because (on the above interpretation) 
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there is no contradiction to both (i.e. man's making 
an effort to free himself from his deeds and actually 
freeing himself) according to his liking. 

Moreover if we assumed that the man frees himself from 
his good and evil deeds on the way — after having departed 
from the body and having entered on the path of the gods 
— we should implicate ourselves in impossibilities ; for after 
the body has been left behind, man can no longer accomplish, 
according to his liking, that effort which consists in self- 
restraint and pursuit of knowledge, and which is the cause 
of the obliteration of all his good and evil deeds, and con- 
sequently that obliteration also cannot take place. We 
therefore must assume that the requisite effort is made — 
and its result takes place— at an earlier moment, viz. in the 
state in which man is able to effect it, and that in conse- 
quence thereof man rids himself of his good and evil deeds. 

Nothing then stands in the way of the conditioning and 
the conditioned events taking place, and the assumption 
moreover agrees with the statements of the T&ndins and 
.Sa/yayanins. 

29. A purpose has to be attributed to the going 
(on the path of the gods) in a twofold manner; 
otherwise there would be contradiction of scripture. 

In some scriptural texts the (dead man's) going on the 
path of the gods is mentioned in connexion with his freeing 
himself from good and evil ; in other texts it is not men- 
tioned. The doubt then arises whether the two things go 
together in all cases or only in certain cases. — The purva- 
pakshin maintains that the two are to be connected in all 
cases, just as the man's freeing himself from his good and 
evil deeds is always followed by their passing over to his 
friends and enemies. 

To this we make the following reply. That a man's 
going on the path of the gods has a purpose is to be 
admitted in a twofold manner, i.e. with a distinction only. 
His going on that path has a sense in certain cases, in 
others not. For otherwise, i.e. if we admitted that men, 
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in all cases, proceed on that path, we should have to 
assume that even the passage, Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 3, ' Shaking 
off good and evil, free from passions, he reaches the highest 
unity,' refers to actual going through which another place 
is reached, and that would clearly be contrary to reason. 
For a person free from all desire and therefore non-moving 
does not go to another place, and the highest unity is not 
to be reached by a man transporting himself to another 
locality. 

30. (The twofold view taken above) is justified 
because we observe a purpose characterised thereby 
(i.e. a purpose of the going); as in ordinary life. 

Our view of the matter, viz. that a man's proceeding on 
the path of the gods has a meaning in certain cases but not 
in others, is justified by the following consideration. In 
meditations on the qualified Brahman such as the paryanka- 
vidya we see a reason for the man's proceeding on the path 
of the gods ; for the text mentions certain results which can 
be reached only by the man going to different places, such as 
his mounting a couch, his holding a colloquy with Brahman 
seated on the couch, his perceiving various odours and so 
on. On the other hand we do not see that going on the 
path of the gods has anything to do with perfect know- 
ledge. For those who have risen to the intuition of the 
Selfs unity, whose every wish is fulfilled, in whom the 
potentiality of all suffering is already destroyed here below, 
have nothing further to look for but the dissolution of the 
abode of activity and enjoyment of former deeds, i.e. the 
body ; in their case therefore to proceed on the road of the 
gods would be purposeless. — The distinction is analogous 
to what is observed in ordinary life. If we want to reach 
some village we have to proceed on a path leading there ; 
but no moving on a path is required when we wish to attain 
freedom from sickness. — The distinction made here will be 
established more carefully in the fourth adhyaya. 

3 1 . There is no restriction (as to the going on the 
path of the gods) for any vidya; nor any contra- 
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diction (of the general subject-matter), according to 
scripture and inference (i. e. Smrzti). 

We have shown that the going on the path of the gods 
is valid only for the vidyas of the qualified Brahman, not for 
the knowledge of the highest Brahman which is destitute of 
all qualities. — Now we observe that the going on the path 
of the gods is mentioned only in some of the qualified 
vidyas, such as the paryanka-vidya, the pa»£agni-vidya, the 
upakorala-vidya, the dahara-vidya ; while it is not men- 
tioned in others, such as the madhu-vidya,the jaw^/ilya-vidya, 
the sho</ajakala-vidya, the vaijvanara-vidyl — The doubt 
then arises whether the going on the path of the gods is to 
be connected with those vidyas only in which it is actually 
mentioned or generally with all vidyas of that kind. 

The purvapakshin maintains the former view ; for, he 
says, the limitative force of the general subject-matter of 
each particular section compels us to connect the going on 
the path of the gods with those vidyas only which actually 
mention it If we transferred it to other vidyas also, the 
authoritativeness of scripture would suffer ; for then any- 
thing might be the sense of anything. Moreover, the 
details about the path of the gods beginning with light and 
so on are given equally in the upakojala-vidya and the 
pa«£agni-vidya, which would be a useless repetition if as a 
matter of course the going on the path of the gods were 
connected with all vidyas. 

To this we make the following reply. The going on the 
path of the gods is not to be restricted but to be connected 
equally with all those qualified vidyas which have exaltation 
(abhyudaya) for their result. The objection above raised 
by the purvapakshin that thereby we contradict the general 
subject-matter, we refute by appealing to scripture and 
Smri'ti. Scripture in the first place declares that not only 
those ' who know this,' i. e. the pa»£agni-vidya (Kh. Up. V, 
10, 1), proceed on the path of the gods, but also those who 
understand other vidyas, * and also those who in the forest 
follow faith and austerities.' — But how do we know that the 
latter passage refers to those who are conversant with other 
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vidyas ? The text certainly speaks of those only who are 
intent on faith and austerities ! — Not by faith and austerities 
alone, we reply, unaided by knowledge, can that path be 
attained ; for another scriptural passage says, ' Through 
knowledge they mount to that place from which all wishes 
have passed away ; those who are skilled in works only do 
not go there, nor penitents devoid of knowledge' (Sat. Bra. 
X,5, 4, 1 6). We therefore conclude that faith and austerities 
denote at the same time other vidyas.— The Va^asaneyins 
again read in the Pa«£agni-vidya, ' Those who thus know 
this and those who in the forest worship faith and the True.' 
The latter part of this passage we must explain to mean, 
' Those who in the forest with faith worship the True, i.e. 
Brahman ; ' the term ' the True ' being often employed to 
denote Brahman. And as those who know the pa»£agni- 
vidya are in the above passage referred to as ' those who 
thus know this,' we must understand the clause, ' and those 
who in the forest,' &c, as referring to men in the possession 
of other vidyas. And, moreover, also the passage, ' Those, 
however, who know neither of these two paths become 
worms, birds, and creeping things ' (VI, a, 16), which teaches 
that those who miss the two paths have to go downwards, 
intimates that those who possess other vidyas have to pro- 
ceed either on the path of the gods or that of the fathers, 
and as their vidyas are as such not different from the 
pa»£agni-vidya, we conclude that they proceed on the path 
of the gods (not on that of the fathers) 1 . 

In the second place Smr*ti also confirms the same 
doctrine, 'These two, the white and the black path, are 
known as the eternal paths of the world ; on the one man 
goes not to return, on the other he again returns ' (Bha. Gt. 
VIII, 26). 

With regard, finally, to the circumstance that the details 
about the path of the gods are given in the Upakojala- 



1 Itax £a vidyantar&rflinlm gatir iti lihgadananam samu£Ainoti 
atheti, etin iti vidyantarapara gr/hyante, tathSpi katham deva- 
yanayogas tesham ity Irahkya yogyatayety aha tatrSptti. An. Gi. 
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vidya as well as the Pa»£agni-vidya, we remark that the 
repetition is meant to assist reflection. 

For all these reasons the going on the path of the gods 
is not limited to those vidyas in which it is actually 
mentioned. 

32. Of those who have a certain office there is 
subsistence (of the body) as long as the office lasts. 

The question here is whether for him who has reached 
true knowledge a new body originates after he has parted 
with the old one or not. — But, an objection is here raised 
at the outset, there is really no occasion for inquiring 
whether knowledge when reaching its perfection brings 
about its due effect, viz. complete isolation of the Self 
from all bodies or not ; not any more than there is room 
for an inquiry whether there is cooked rice or not, after 
the process of cooking has reached its due termination ; 
or, for an inquiry whether a man is satisfied by eating or 
not. — Not so, we reply. There is indeed room for the 
inquiry proposed, as we know from itihasa and pura«a that 
some persons although knowing Brahman yet obtained new 
bodies. Tradition informs us, e. g. that Apantaratamas, 
an ancient rishi and teacher of the Vedas, was, by the 
order of Vishwu, born on this earth as Kn'sh«a Dvaipayana 
at the time when the Dvaparayuga was succeeded by the 
Kaliyuga. Similarly Vasish/#a, the son of Brahman's 
mind, having parted from his former body in consequence 
of the curse of Nimi, was, on the order of Brahman, again 
procreated by Mitra and Varu«a. Smrz'ti further relates 
that Bhr/gu and other sons of Brahman's mind were again 
born at the sacrifice of Varu«a. Sanatkumara also, who 
likewise was a son of Brahman's mind, was, in consequence 
of a boon being granted to Rudra, born again as Skanda. 
And there are similar tales about Daksha, Narada, and 
others having, for various reasons, assumed new bodies. 
Stories of the same kind are met with in the mantras and 
arthavadas of Sruti. Of some of the persons mentioned 
it is said that they assumed a new body after the old body 
had perished ; of others that they assumed, through their 
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supernatural powers, various new bodies, while the old 
body remained intact all the while. And all of them are 
known to have completely mastered the contents of the 
Vedas. 

On the ground of all this the pftrvapakshin maintains 
that the knowledge of Brahman may, indifferently, either 
be or not be the cause of final release. 

This we deny, for the reason that the continuance of 
the bodily existence of Aparantamas and others — who 
are entrusted with offices conducive to the subsistence 
of the worlds, such as the promulgation of the Vedas and 
the like — depends on those their offices. As Savitar (the 
sun), who after having for thousands of yugas performed the 
office of watching over these worlds, at the end of that period 
enjoys the condition of release in which he neither rises 
nor sets, according to Kh. Up. Ill, II, 1, 'When from 
thence he has risen upwards, he neither rises nor sets. He 
is alone, standing in the centre;' and as the present knowers 
of Brahman reach the state of isolation after the enjoyment 
of those results of action, which have begun to operate, 
has come to an end, according to Kh. Up. VI, 14, 2, ' For 
him there is only delay so long as he is not delivered from 
the body ; ' so Aparantamas and other Lords to whom the 
highest Lord has entrusted certain offices, last — although 
they possess complete knowledge, the cause of release — as 
long as their office lasts, their works not yet being ex- 
hausted, and obtain release only when their office comes 
to an end. For gradually exhausting the aggregate of 
works the consequences of which have once begun, so as to 
enable them to discharge their offices ; passing according 
to their free will from one body into another, as if from 
one house into another, in order to accomplish the duties 
of their offices ; preserving all the time the memory of their 
identity ; they create for themselves through their power 
over the material of the body and the sense organs new 
bodies, and occupy them either all at once or in succession. 
Nor can it be said that when passing into new bodies they 
remember only the fact of their former existence (not their 
individuality) ; for it is known that they preserve the sense 
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of their individuality *. Smrj'ti tells us, eg. that Sulabha, a 
woman conversant with Brahman, wishing to dispute with 
(kanaka, left her own body, entered into that of 6'anaka, 
carried on a discussion with him, and again returned into her 
own body. If in addition to the works the consequences of 
which are already in operation, other works manifested them- 
selves, constituting the cause of further embodiments, the 
result would be that in the same way further works also, 
whose potentiality would in that case not be destroyed, would 
take place, and then it might be suspected that the know- 
ledge of Brahman may, indifferently, either be or not be the 
cause of final release. But such a suspicion is inadmissible 
since it is known from .Sruti and Smrz'ti that knowledge 
completely destroys the potentiality of action. For .Sruti 
says, 'The fetter of the heart is broken, all doubts are 
solved, all his works perish when He has been beheld 
who is high and low ' (Mu. Up. II, %, 8) ; and, ' When the 
memory remains firm, then all the ties are loosened ' {Kh. 
Up. VII, %6, a). And Smriti similarly says, 'As a fire 
well kindled, O Aig-una, reduces fuel to ashes, so the fire 
of knowledge reduces all actions to ashes ; ' and, ' As seeds 
burned by fire do not sprout again, so the Self is not again 
touched by the afflictions which knowledge has burned.' 
Nor is it possible that when the afflictions such as ignor- 
ance and the like are burned, the aggregate of works 
which is the seed of affliction should be partly burned, 
but partly keep the power of again springing up ; not any 
more than the seed of the Sali, when burned, preserves 
the power of sprouting again with some part The 
aggregate of works, however, whose fruits have once 
begun to develop themselves comes to rest through 
effecting a delay which terminates with the death of the 
body, just as an arrow discharged stops in the end owing to 
the gradual cessation of its impetus; this in agreement 
with Kh. Up. VI, 14, 2, ' For him there is only delay,' &c. 
We have thus shown that persons to whom an office is 

1 Utpadyamananam aparimushitasmaratve»pi ^atismaratvam eva 
na vasish/Aadinanatvam ity Itankyaha na £eti. An. Gi. 
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entrusted last as long as their office lasts, and that never- 
theless there is absolutely only one result of true know- 
ledge. — In accordance with this, scripture declares that 
the result of knowledge on the part of all beings is 
equally final release, cp. ' So whatever Deva was awakened 
he indeed became that, and the same with i?/shis and 
men' (Br*. Up. I, 4, 10). Moreover 1 it may be the case 
that (some) great .n'shis had attached their minds to other 
cognitions whose result is lordly power and the like, and 
that later on only when they became aware of the tran- 
sitory nature of those results they turned from them and 
fixed their minds on the highest Self, whereby they 
obtained final release. As Smr/'ti says, ' When the maha- 
pralaya has arrived and the highest (i.e. Hira«yagarbha) 
himself comes to an end, then they all, with well-prepared 
minds, reach together with Brahman the highest place.' — 
Another reason precluding the suspicion that true know- 
ledge may be destitute of its result is that that result is 
the object of immediate intuition. In the case of such 
results of action as the heavenly world and the like which 
are not present to intuitional knowledge, there may be a 
doubt ; but not so in the case of the fruit of true know- 
ledge, with regard to which scripture says, ' The Brahman 
which is present to intuition, not hidden' (Bri. Up. Ill, 
4, 1), and which in the passage, ' That art thou,' is referred 
to as something already accomplished. This latter passage 
cannot be interpreted to mean, 'Thou wilt be that after 
thou hast died ; ' for another Vedic passage declares that 
the fruit of complete knowledge, viz. union with the 
universal Self, springs up at the moment when complete 
knowledge is attained, 'The Rishi Vamadeva saw and 
understood it, singing, " I was Manu, I was the sun." ' 

For all these reasons we maintain that those who possess 
true knowledge reach in all cases final release. 

33. But the (denials of) conceptions concerning the 

1 Api £a nadhikaravataw sarvesham rrshfaim atmatattva£-«ana/» 
tenavyapakoipy ayam purvapaksha ity aha^tfranantareshu /feti. Bha. 
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akshara are to be comprehended (in all meditations 
on the akshara), on account of the equality and of 
the object being the same, as in the case of the 
upasad ; this has been explained (in the Purva Mi- 
maawsa). 

We read in the Va^asaneyaka, 'O Gargi, the Brahmawas 
call this the Akshara. It is neither coarse, nor fine, nor 
short, nor long,' &c. (Bri. Up. Ill, 8, 8). Similarly the 
Atharvawa says, ' The higher knowledge is that by which 
the Indestructible is apprehended. That which cannot be 
seen nor seized, which has no family and no caste,' &c. 
(Mu. Up. I, 1, 5 ; 6). In other places also the highest 
Brahman, under the name of Akshara, is described as 
that of which all qualities are to be denied. Now in some 
places qualities are denied of Brahman which are not 
denied in other places, and hence a doubt arises whether 
the mental conception of these particular denials is to 
form part of all those passages or not. 

To the assertion of the purvapakshin that each denial 
is valid only for that passage in which the text actually 
exhibits it, we make the following reply. — The concep- 
tions of the akshara, i.e. the conceptions of the particular 
denials concerning the akshara, are to be included in all 
those passages, ' on account of the equality and on account 
of the same object being referred to.' The equality con- 
sists therein that all the texts alluded to convey an idea 
of Brahman in the same way, viz. by denying of it all 
attributes ; and we recognise in all of them the same ob- 
ject of instruction, viz. the one undivided Brahman. Why 
then should the conceptions stated in one passage not be 
valid for all others also ? To the present case the same 
argumentation applies which had been made use of under 
III, 3, 11. There positive attributes were discussed ; here 
we are concerned with negative ones. The division of the 
discussion into two (instead of disposing of positive and 
negative attributes in one adhikara«a) is due to the wish 
of explaining the differences in detail. — The clause, * as in 
the case of the upasads,' introduces a parallel case. For 
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the 6&madagnya-ahina-sacrifice 1 the text enjoins that the 
upasad offerings are to consist of puroda^as. Now although 
the mantras accompanying the offering of the purodksas are 
originally enjoined in the Veda of the Udgatrxs (Ta«</ya 
Bra. XXI, 10, n, ' Agni, promote the hotra,' &c), yet they 
are to be enounced by the adhvaryu ; for the offering of 
the purod&sas is the work of the adhvaryu, and subordinate 
matters (i.e. here, the mantras) are governed by the prin- 
cipal matter (i.e. the offering of the purorflra). Similarly, 
in the case under discussion, the attributes of the akshara 
have, because they are subordinate to the akshara itself, 
to be connected with the latter everywhere, in whatever 
places the text may originally state them. — The principle 
of decision employed is explained in the Purva Mimawsa- 
sutras III, 3, 9. 

34. On account of (the same) number being re- 
corded. 

The Atharvawikas exhibit, with reference to the Self, 
the following mantra, ' Two birds, inseparable friends, cling 
to the same tree. One of them eats the sweet fruit, the 
other looks on without eating* (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 1). The 
same mantra is found in the text of the Svetajvataras 
(IV, 6). The Kansas again read, ' There are the two 
drinking their reward in the world of their own works, 
entered into the cave, dwelling on the highest summit. 
Those who know Brahman call them shade and light, like- 
wise those householders who perform the Tri»a£iketa-sacri- 
fice.' — The doubt here arises whether the two sections in- 
troduced by these mantras constitute one vidya or two 
vidyas. Here the purvapakshin maintains that we have to 
do with two separate vidyas, because the texts exhibit certain 
differences. For the mantra of the Mandaka. and Sveta- 
.rvatara Upanishads represents one bird as enjoying and the 
other as not enjoying ; while in the mantra of the KaAfcas 

1 I.e. a sacrifice lasting four days, called Gamadagnya, because 
first offered by Gamadagni. Cp. Taitt. Sawn. VII, 1, 9. 
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both are said to enjoy. — As thus the objects of knowledge 
differ in character, the vidyas themselves must be looked 
upon as separate. 

To this we make the following reply. The vidya is one 
only because both mantras exhibit the character of the 
objects of knowledge as one and the same, viz. as defined 
by the number two. — But has not the purvapakshin shown 
that there exists a certain difference of character ? — By no 
means, we reply. Both texts intimate one and the same 
matter, viz. the Lord together with the individual soul. In 
the Mu«</aka-text the clause, ' The other looks on without 
eating,' intimates the highest Self which is raised above all 
desire ; the same highest Self forms also the subject of the 
complementary passage, ' But when he sees the other Lord 
contented.' And the Ka^a-text intimates the same highest 
Self which is raised above all desire ; only, as it is mentioned 
together with the enjoying individual soul, it is itself meta- 
phorically spoken of as enjoying ; just as we speak of the 
' men with the umbrella,' although only one out of several 
carries an umbrella. For that in the Ka/#a-text also the 
highest Self forms the general subject-matter we have to 
conclude from the preceding passage, 'That which thou 
seest as neither this nor that ' (I, a, 14), and from the com- 
plementary passage referring to the same Self, 'Which is 
a bridge for sacrificers, which is the highest imperishable 
Brahman ' (I, 3, a). All this has been explained at length 
under I, 2, 11. As therefore there is one object of know- 
ledge only, the vidya also is one. — Moreover, if we carefully 
examine the context of the three mantras quoted.we observe 
that they are concerned merely with the knowledge of the 
highest Self, and that they mention the individual soul not 
as a new object of instruction but merely to show its identity 
with the highest Self. And that, as far as the knowledge of 
the highest Self is concerned, the question as to the oneness 
or separateness of vidyas cannot be even raised, we have 
already shown above. The present Sutra therefore merely 
aims at a fuller discussion of the matter, the practical out- 
come of which is that any particulars stated in one of the 
texts only have to be supplied in the others also. 

[38] R 
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35. As the Self is within all, as in the case of the 
aggregate of the elements, (there is oneness of 
vidya). 

The Va^-asaneyins record, in the questions asked by 
Ushastaand by Kahola, the same passage twice in succession, 
'Tell me the Brahman which is present to intuition, not 
hidden ; the Self who is within all ' (Bri. Up. Ill, 4, 1 ; 5, 1). 
— The question here presents itself whether the two sections 
introduced by the questions constitute one vidya only or 
two separate vidy&s. 

Two separate vidyas, the purvapakshin maintains ; owing 
to the force of repetition. For if the second passage added 
nothing to — or took nothing away from — the contents of 
the first, the repetition would be altogether meaningless. 
We therefore conclude that the repetition intimates the 
separateness of the two vidyas, just as in the Ptirva 
Mima/«sa repetition shows two sacrificial actions to be 
separate. 

To this we make the following reply. As both texts 
equally declare the Self to be within all, they must be 
taken as constituting one vidya only. In both passages 
question and answer equally refer to a Self which is 
within everything. For in one body there cannot be 
two Selfs, each of which is inside everything else. One 
Self indeed may without difficulty be within everything, 
but of a second one this could not be predicated, not any 
mbre than of the aggregate of the elements; i.e. the case 
of that second Self is analogous to that of the aggregate of 
the five elements, i.e. the body. In the body the element 
of water is indeed within the element of earth, and the 
element of fire within the element of water ; but each of 
these elements is ' within all ' in a relative sense only, not 
in the literal sense of the phrase. — Or else the ' like the 
aggregate of the elements (or beings) ' of the Sutra has to 
be taken as pointing to another scriptural passage, viz. Sve. 
Up. VI, 11, ' He is the one god, hidden in all beings, all- 
pervading, the Self within all beings.' As this mantra re- 
cords that one Self lives within the aggregate of all beings, 
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the same holds good with regard to the two Brahmawa- 
passages. And the object of knowledge being one, the 
vidya also is one only. 

36. If it be said that otherwise the separation (of 
the statements) cannot be accounted for ; we reply 
that it is (here) as in the case of other instructions. 

We yet have to refute the remark made by the purva- 
pakshin that, unless the separateness of the two vidyas be 
admitted, the separation of the two statements cannot be 
accounted for. We do this by pointing to analogous cases. 
In the sixth prapaMaka of the upanishad of the Ta«d?ins 
the instruction conveyed in the words, 'That is the Self, 
thou art that, O .Svetaketu,' is repeated nine times, and 
yet the one vidya is not thereby split into many. Simi- 
larly in our case. — But how do you know that the vidya 
remains one and the same in spite of the ninefold repeti- 
tion ? — Because, we reply, the introductory and concluding 
clauses show that all those passages have the same sense. 
For the repeated request on the part of .Svetaketu, ' Please, 
Sir, inform me still more,' shows that one and the same 
matter is again and again proposed for further discussion, 
and further instruction regarding it is repeatedly given by 
means of new doubts being removed. Similarly, in the 
case under discussion, the sameness of form of the two 
introductory questions and the equality of the concluding 
clauses, ' Everything else is of evil,' show that both sections 
refer to one and the same matter. — Moreover, in the second 
question the text adds the word ' just ' (eva), ' Tell me just 
that Brahman,' &c, which shows that the second question 
refers to the same matter as the first one. That the 
matter of the two sections is really the same, we establish 
by pointing out that the former section declares the 
existence of the highest Self which is neither cause nor 
effect, while the latter qualifies it as that which transcends 
all the attributes of the Sazwsara state, such as hunger, 
thirst, and so on. — The two sections, therefore, form one 
vidya only. 

R 2 
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37. There is exchange (of meditation), for the 
texts distinguish (two meditations); as in other 
cases. 

The Aitareyins declare with reference to the person in 
the sun, ' What I am, that is he ; what he is, that am I ' 
(Ait. Ar. II, a, 4, 6). And the Gabalas say, ' I am thou 
indeed, O reverend divinity, and thou art I indeed.' — The 
doubt here arises whether the reflection founded upon this 
text is to be a double one 'by means of exchange' (i.e. 
whether the soul is to be meditated upon as aditya and 
aditya as the soul), or a simple one (the soul only being 
meditated upon as aditya). 

The purvapakshin maintains the latter view; for, he says, 
the text cannot possibly propose as matter of meditation 
anything but the oneness of the individual soul with the 
Lord. For if we assumed that two different forms of 
meditation are intended, viz. firstly the soul's being the 
Self of the Lord, and, secondly, the Lord's being the Self 
of the soul, the soul indeed would be exalted by the former 
meditation, but the Lord, at the same time, be lowered by 
the latter one. We therefore conclude that the meditation 
is to be of one kind only, and that the double form, in which 
the text exhibits it, merely aims at confirming the oneness 
of the Self. 

To this we make the following reply. 'Exchange' is 
expressly recorded in the text for the purposes of medita- 
tion, just as other qualities (of the Self), such as its being 
the Self of all, &c, are recorded for the same purpose. 
For both texts make the distinctive double enunciation, 
' I am thou,' and ' Thou art I.' Now this double enunci- 
ation has a sense only if a twofold meditation is to be 
based upon it ; otherwise it would be devoid of meaning, 
since one statement would be all that is required. — But 
has not the purvapakshin urged above that this your ex- 
planation involves a lowering of the Lord, who is thereby 
represented as having the transmigrating soul for his Self? 
— Never mind, we reply ; even in that way only the unity 
of the Self is meditated upon. — But does your explanation 
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then not come to that of the purvapakshin, viz. that the 
double statement is merely meant to confirm the oneness 
of the Self? — We do not, our reply is, deny that the text 
confirms the oneness of the Self; we only want to prove 
that, on the ground of the text as it stands, a twofold me- 
ditation has to be admitted, not a simple one. That this 
virtually confirms the unity of the Self we admit ; just as 
the instruction about (the Lord's) possessing such qualities 
as having only true wishes, and so on— which instruction is 
given for the purpose of meditation — at the same time 
proves the existence of a Lord endowed with such qualities. 
— Hence the double relation enounced in the text has to be 
meditated upon, and is to be transferred to other vidyas also 
which treat of the same subject. 

38. For the True and so on are one and the same 
(vidya). 

The text of the Va^asaneyaka, after having enjoined the 
knowledge of the True, together with a meditation on the 
syllables of its name (' Whosoever knows this great glorious 
first-born as the true Brahman/ &c, Br*. Up. V, 4, 1), con- 
tinues, ' Now what is the True, that is the Aditya, the person 
that dwells in yonder orb, and the person in the right eye ' 
(V, 5, 2). — The doubt here arises whether the text enjoins 
two vidyas of the True or one only. 

Two, the purvapakshin maintains. For the text declares 
two different results, one in the earlier passage, ' He con- 
quers these worlds' (V, 4, 1) ; the other one later on, 'He 
destroys evil and leaves it ' (V, 5, 3). And what our oppo- 
nent may call a reference to the subject-matter under dis- 
cussion l , is merely due to the circumstance of the object of 
meditation being the same (in the two vidyas). 

To this we make the following reply. — There is only 
one vidya of the True, because the clause, ' That which is 
the True,' &c, refers back to that True which is treated 

1 Viz. the clause in V, 5, 2, 'That which is the true,' which 
apparently — or really — connects the vidya of V, 5 with that of 
V,4. 
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of in V, 4. — But has not the purvapakshin shown that the 
clause alluded to can be accounted for even on the sup- 
position of there being two vidyas ? — The reasoning of 
the purvapakshin, we reply, would be admissible only if 
the separateness of the two vidyas were established by 
some other clear and undoubted reason ; in our case, how- 
ever, there is a general possibility of both (viz. of the 
vidyas being separate or not), and the very circumstance 
that the mentioned clause contains a back reference to the 
True spoken of in V, 4, determines us to conclude that 
there is only one vidya of the True. — To the remark that 
there must be two vidyas because the text states two 
different results, we reply that the statement of a second 
result merely has the purpose of glorifying the new in- 
struction given about the True, viz. that its secret names 
are ahar and aham. Moreover, as in the case under dis- 
cussion, the fruit of the vidya has really to be supplied 
from its arthavada part 1 , and as there is unity of vidya, 
all those fruits which the text states in connexion with 
the single parts of the vidya are to be combined and put 
in connexion with the vidya taken as a whole. — The con- 
clusion therefore is that the text records only one vidya 
of the True, distinguished by such and such details, and 
that hence all the qualities mentioned, such as Truth and 
so on, are to be comprehended in one act of meditation. 

Some commentators are of opinion that the above Sutra 
refers (not to the question whether Bri. Up. V, 4 and V, 5 
constitute one vidya but) to the question whether the 
Va^asaneyaka-passage about the persons in the sun and in 
the eye, and the similar ATAandogya-passage (I, 6, 6, ' Now 
that golden person who is seen within the sun,' &c.) form 
one vidya or not. They conclude that they do so, and 
that hence truth and the other qualities mentioned in 

1 For the vidya contains no explicit statement that a man 
desirous of such and such a fruit is to meditate on the True in such 
and such a way. — That in cases where the fruit is not stated in a 
vidhi-passage it must be supplied from the arthavada-passages, is 
taught in the Pu. Mi. Su. IV, 3, eighth adhikarawa. 
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the Va^asaneyaka are to be combined with the Khkn- 
dogya-text also. — But this interpretation of the Sutra 
appears objectionable. For the ^TAandogya-vidya refers 
to the udgitha and is thus connected with sacrificial acts, 
marks of which connexion are exhibited in the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of the vidya. Thus we read at 
the beginning, ' The Rik is the earth, the Saman is fire ; ' 
in the middle, ' Rik and Saman are his joints and there- 
fore he is udgitha ; ' and in the end, ' He who knowing 
this sings a Saman ' {Kh. Up. I, 6, 1 ; 8 ; I, 7, 7). In the 
Va^asaneyaka, on the other hand, there is nothing to 
connect the vidya with sacrificial acts. As therefore the 
subject-matter is different, the vidyas are separate and the 
details of the two are to be held apart. 

39. (Having true) wishes and other (qualities) 
(have to be combined) there and here, on account of 
the abode and so on. 

In the chapter of the ATAandogya which begins with the 
passage, ' There is this city of Brahman and in it the palace, 
the small lotus, and in it that small ether' (VIII, 1, 1), we 
read, 'That is the Self free from sin, free from old age, 
from death and grief, from hunger and thirst, whose desires 
are true, whose imaginations are true.' A similar passage 
is found in the text of the Va^asaneyins, ' He is that great 
unborn Self who consists of knowledge, is surrounded by 
the Pr4«as, the ether within the heart. In it there reposes 
the ruler of all' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 22). 

A doubt here arises whether these two passages con- 
stitute one vidya, and whether the particulars stated in one 
text are to be comprehended within the other text also. 

There is oneness of vidya '. — Here (the Sutrakara) says, 
• Wishes and so on,' i. e. ' The quality of having true wishes 
and so on' (the word kama standing for satyakama, just 

1 This clause must apparently be taken as stating the siddhanta- 
view, although later on it is said that the two vidyis are distinct (that, 
however, in spite of their distinctness, their details have to be com- 
bined). 
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as people occasionally say Datta for Devadatta and Bhama 
for Satyabhama). This quality and the other qualities, which 
the KAindogya attributes to the ether within the heart, 
have to be combined with the Va^asaneyaka-passage, and 
vice versa the qualities stated in the Va.gasaneyaka, such as 
being the ruler of all, have also to be ascribed to the Self 
free from sin, proclaimed in the ^TAandogya. The reason 
for this is that the two passages display a number of 
common features. Common to both is the heart viewed 
as abode, common again is the Lord as object of know- 
ledge, common also is the Lord being viewed as a bank 
preventing these worlds from being confounded ; and 
several other points. — But, an objection is raised, there 
are also differences. In the A'Aandogya the qualities are 
attributed to the ether within the heart, while in the 
Va^asaneyaka they are ascribed to Brahman abiding in 
that ether. — This objection, we reply, is unfounded, for we 
have shown under I, 3, 14 that the term 'ether' in the 
A^andogya designates Brahman. 

There is, however, the following difference between the 
two passages. The ATMndogya-vidya has for its object 
the qualified Brahman, as we see from the passage VIII, 1, 
6, ' But those who depart from hence after having dis- 
covered the Self and those true desires,' in which certain 
desires are represented as objects of knowledge equally as 
the Self. In the Va^asaneyaka, on the other hand, the 
highest Brahman devoid of all qualities forms the object 
of instruction, as we conclude from the consideration of the 
request made by kanaka, ' Speak on for the sake of eman- 
cipation,' and the reply given by Ya^wavalkya, ' For that 
person is not attached to anything ' (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 14 ; 
15). That the text ascribes to the Self such qualities as 
being the Lord of all and the like is (not for the purpose 
of teaching that the Self really possesses those qualities, 
but is) merely meant to glorify the Self. Later on also 
(IV, 5> 1 5) tn e chapter winds up with a passage clearly 
referring to the Self devoid of all qualities, ' That Self is 
to be described by No, no ! ' But as the qualified Brahman 
is (fundamentally) one (with the unqualified Brahman), we 
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must conclude that the Sutra teaches the combination of 
the qualities to the end of setting forth the glory of 
Brahman, not for the purpose of devout meditation. 

40. On account of (the passage showing) respect, 
there is non-omission (of the pra#agnihotra) (even 
when the eating of food is omitted). 

We read in the Kkkndogya. under the heading of the 
Vaijvanara-vidya, ' Therefore the first food which comes is 
in the place of Homa. And he who offers that first oblation 
should offer it to Prawa, saying Svaha' (Kh. Up. V, 19, 1). 
The text thereupon enjoins five oblations, and later on 
applies to them the term ' Agnihotra ; ' ' He who thus 
knowing this offers the agnihotra,' and 'As hungry children 
here on earth sit round their mother, so do all beings sit 
round the agnihotra ' (V, 24, 2 ; 4). 

Here the doubt arises whether the agnihotra offered to 
the pra«as is to be omitted when the eating itself is omitted 
or not. — As, according to the clause, ' The first food which 
comes,' &c, the oblation is connected with the coming of 
food, and as the coming of food subserves the eating, the 
agnihotra offered to the prawas is omitted when the eating 
is omitted. — Against this conclusion the Stitra (embodying 
the ptirvapaksha) declares, 'It is not omitted.' — Why? — 
' On account of the respect.' This means : In their version 
of the Vaijvanara-vidya the Gabalas read as follows : ' He 
(i. e. the host) is to eat before his guests ; for (if he would 
make them eat first) it would be as if he without having 
himself offered the agnihotra offered that of another 
person.' This passage, which objects to the priority of the 
eating on the part of the guests and establishes priority 
on the part of the host, thereby intimates respect for the 
agnihotra offered to the prawas. For a3 it does not allow 
the omission of priority it will allow all the less the 
omission of that which is characterised by priority, viz. 
the agnihotra offered to the prdwas. — But (as mentioned 
above) the connexion — established by the ATAandogya- 
passage — of the oblation with the coming of food — which 
subserves the eating— establishes the omission of the ob- 
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lation in the case of the eating being omitted ! — Not so, 
the purvapakshin replies. The purpose of that passage is 
to enjoin some particular material (to be offered). For the 
fundamental agnihotra certain materials, such as milk and 
so on, are exclusively prescribed. Now, as through the 
term 'agnihotra' (which the text applies to the offering 
to the prawas) all the particulars belonging to the funda- 
mental agnihotra are already established for the secondary 
agnihotra also (viz. the oblation made to the prawas), just 
as in the case of the ayana of the Kuwrfapayins 1 ; the 
clause, ' the first food which comes,' &c, is meant to enjoin, 
for the prawagnihotra, some particular secondary matter, 
viz. the circumstance of food constituting the material of 
the oblation 2 . Hence, considering the Mima/«sa principle 
that the omission of a secondary matter does not involve 
the omission of the principal matter, we conclude that even 
in the case of the omission of eating, the agnihotra offered 
to the pra«as has to be performed by means of water or 
some other not altogether unsuitable material, according 
to the Mimawzsa principle that in the absence of the 
prescribed material some other suitable material may be 
substituted. 

To this purvapaksha the next Sutra replies. 

41. When (eating) is taking place, (the pra«agni- 
hotra has to be performed) from that (i.e. the food 
first eaten) ; on the ground of the passage declaring 
this. 

When eating is actually taking place, ' from that,' i. e. with 
that material of food which first presents itself, the agni- 
hotra offered to the pranas is to be effected. — On what 

1 For one of the great sacrifices lasting a whole year — called the 
ayana of the Kuwrfapayins — the texts enjoin the offering of the 
' agnihotra ' during a full month (cp. e.g. Ta«</ya Mahabrahmawa 
XXV, 4). Now from the term 'agnihotra' we conclude that all the 
details of the ordinary agnihotra are valid for the agnihotra of the 
ayana also. 

8 Whereby the materials offered in the ordinary agnihotra are 
superseded. 
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ground ? — ' On the ground of the passage declaring this.' 
For the clause, ' The first food which a man may take is in 
the place of a homa,' enjoins the circumstance of the obla- 
tions to the pra«as being effected by means of a material 
(primarily) subserving another purpose (viz. eating), as 
appears from its referring to the presentation of food as 
something accomplished (i. e. accomplished independently 
of the oblations ; not tending to accomplish the oblations). 
How then should these oblations — which are characterised 
as not having any motive power with regard to the employ- 
ment of the food — be capable of causing us to substitute, in 
the absence of eating, some other material (than food) ? — 
Nor is it true that there are already established, for the 
prattagnihotra, all the details belonging to the fundamental 
agnihotra. In the case of the ayana of the Ku/ft/apayins, 
the term 'agnihotra' forms part of the injunctive pas- 
sage, 'They offer the agnihotra during a month,' and 
therefore may have the force of enjoining a general 
character of the sacrifice identical with that of the funda- 
mental agnihotra ; and it is therefore appropriate to con- 
sider the details of the latter as valid for the agnihotra of 
the Ku«</apayins also. In the case of the so-called 
prawagnihotra, on the other hand, the term 'agnihotra' 
occurs in an arthavada-passage only, and does not therefore 
possess an analogous injunctive force. If, again, we admitted 
that the details of the fundamental agnihotra are valid for 
the prawagnihotra also, such details as the transference of the 
fire (from the garhapatya fire to the two other fires) would be 
likewise valid. But this is impossible, as the transference 
of the fire is made for the purpose of establishing a fire- 
place in which the oblations are made ; in our case, on the 
other hand, the oblations are not made in the fire at all — 
because that would interfere with their being used as food, 
and because they are connected with a material procured 
for the purpose of eating, — but are made in the mouth (of 
the eater). Thus the text of the 6'abalas also, ' He is to 
eat before the guests,' shows that the accomplishment of the 
oblation has the mouth for its abode. For the same reason 
(i. e. because the details of the fundamental agnihotra are 
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not valid for the prawagnihotra) the text declares the sub- 
ordinate members of the agnihotra to be present here (i.e. 
in the pranagnihotra) in the way of fanciful combination 
only, ' the chest is the vedi, the hairs the sacrificial grass, 
the heart the Garhapatya fire, the mind the Anvaharya- 
pa£ana fire, the mouth the Ahavaniya fire.' By the vedi 
mentioned in this passage we have to understand a levelled 
spot, as in the fundamental agnihotra there is no vedi, and 
as the intention of the passage is to effect a fanciful combi- 
nation of the members of the fundamental agnihotra (with 
members of the prawagnihotra). — And as the pra«agnihotra 
is connected with eating which has its definite times, it is 
also not possible that it should be restricted to the time 
enjoined for the fundamental agnihotra. In the same way 
other particulars also of the fundamental agnihotra, such as 
the so-called upasthana, cannot be reconciled with the re- 
quirements of the prawagnihotra. From all this it follows 
that the five oblations, as connected with their respective 
mantras, materials, and divinities, have to be performed only 
in the case of food being eaten. — With reference to the pas- 
sage showing ' respect,' we remark that it is meant to inti- 
mate priority (of the host), in the case of food being actually 
eaten. But the passage has no power to declare that the 
offering of the pranagnihotra is of permanent obligation. — 
It therefore is a settled conclusion that the pra/zagnihotra 
is omitted when the eating of food is omitted. 

42. There is non-restriction of the assertions 
concerning them (i.e. the assertions made concerning 
certain sacrificial acts are not permanently connected 
with those acts), because this is seen (in scripture); 
for a separate fruit, viz. non-obstruction (of the 
success of the sacrifice), (belongs to them). 

We meet in the Vedanta-texts with certain vidyas which 
are founded on matters subordinate to sacrificial acts. To 
this class belongs, e. g. the first vidya of the A"Aandogya 
Upanishad, ' Let a man meditate on the syllable Om as 
udgitha.' — We now enter on an inquiry whether those 
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vidyas are permanently connected with the acts in the 
same way as the circumstance of being made of par«a-wood 
is permanently connected with all sacrifices in which the 
£tihu (the sacrificial ladle) is used ; or if they are non- 
permanent like the vessel called godohana x . The purva- 
pakshin maintains that the meditations are permanently 
connected with the sacrificial acts, because they also are 
comprised within the scriptural enouncements concerning 
performances. For they also do not stand under some 
special heading 2 , and as they are connected with the sacrifice 
through the udgitha and so on, they combine themselves, 
like other subordinate members, with the scriptural state- 
ments as to the performance of the sacrifice. 

If against the doctrine of the meditations forming per- 
manent parts of the sacrificial performances it should be 
urged, that in the chapters containing them special results 
are mentioned (which seem to constitute the meditations 
into independent acts), as e. g. in the passage, ' he indeed 
becomes a fulfiller of desires' (KA. Up. I, 1, 7); we reply 
that those statements of results being given in the text in 
the present form only (not in an injunctional form), are mere 

1 The question is raised whether the meditations, enjoined in the 
Upanishads, on certain parts or elements of sacrificial acts, are per- 
manently connected with the latter, i.e. are to be undertaken when- 
ever the sacrificial act is performed, or not. — In the former case 
they would stand to the sacrifice in the same relation as the 
parwamayitva, i.e. the quality of being made of par«a-wood, does. 
Just as the latter is connected with the sacrifice by means of the 
£Tihu — the sacrificial ladle, — so the meditation on the syllable Om, 
e.g. would be connected with the sacrifice by means of that syllable. 
— In the latter case, i.e. in the case of being connected with the 
sacrifice on certain occasions only, the up&sana is analogous to the 
godohana-vessel which is used in the darrapurcam&sa-sacrifice 
instead of the usual fomasa, only if the sacrificer specially wishes for 
cattle.— See Pfl. Mi. Sfl. Ill, 6, 1 ; IV, r, 2. 

* Like the statement about the parwamayitva of the guhb which 
the sacred text does not exhibit under some particular prakarawa, 
but ex abrupto as it were ; on which account it is to be connected 
with the sacrifice in general. 
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arthavada-passages — like the statement about him whose 
£~uhu is made of par«a-wood hearing no evil sound — and 
thus do not aim at enjoining certain results. — Hence, just 
as the statement about being made of parwa-wood — which 
does not occur under a definite prakarawa— connects itself, 
by means of the sacrificial ladle, with the sacrifice, and thus 
forms a permanent element of the latter no less than if it 
were actually made under the heading of the sacrifice ; so 
the meditations on the udgitha, &c, also form permanent 
parts of the sacrifices. 

To this we make the following reply. 'There is non- 
restriction of the assertions concerning them.' That means : 
the assertions which the text makes concerning the nature 
of certain subordinate members of sacrificial acts such as 
the udgitha and so on — as e. g. that the udgitha is the best 
of all essences {Kh. Up. I, i, 3), the fulfiller of desires 
(I, 1, 7), a gratifier of desires (I, 1, 8), the chief prawa 
(I, a, 7), Aditya (I, 3, 1) — cannot be permanently connected 
with the sacrificial acts in the same way as other permanent 
members are, 'because that is seen,' i.e. because scripture 
shows that they are not so permanently connected. For 
scripture allows also such as are not acquainted with the 
details mentioned above to perform the sacrificial actions 
(cp. the passage I, 1, 10, ' Therefore both he who knows 
this, and he who does not, perform the sacrifice'), and declares 
that even those priests, PrastotW and so on, who are devoid 
of the knowledge of the divinities of the prastava and the 
like, do perform the sacrifices ' Prastotr*, if you without 
knowing the deity which belongs to the prastava are going 
to sing it,' &c. (I, 10, 9 and ff.). — The sacred text moreover 
declares that the vidyas founded on certain elements of 
sacrificial acts have results of their own, apart from those 
acts, viz. ' non-obstruction ' in the accomplishment of the 
fruit of the sacrifice, i. e. a certain additional success of the 
sacrifice, cp. the passage I, 1, 10, 'Therefore he who knows 
this and he who does not perform the sacrifice. But 
knowledge and ignorance are separate. The sacrifice which 
a man performs with knowledge, faith, and the Upanishad 
is more powerful.' The declaration made in this passage 
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that the performances of him who knows and of him who 
does not know are separate, and the employment of the 
comparative form ('more powerful') show that even the 
sacrifice destitute of the vidya is powerful. But how would 
that be possible if the vidya formed a permanent necessary 
part of the sacrifice ? In the latter case a sacrifice devoid 
of that vidya could never be admitted to be powerful ; for 
it is an established principle that only those sacrifices are 
effective which comprise all subordinate members. Thus 
the text also teaches definite results for each meditation, in 
the section treating of the meditation on the Saman as the 
worlds and others : ' The worlds in an ascending and in a 
descending line belong to him,' &c. (K/i. Up. II, *, 3). — 
Nor must we understand those declarations of results to be 
mere arthavadas ; for in that case they would have to be 
taken as stating a secondary matter only, while if under- 
stood to teach certain results they may be taken in their 
principal (i. e. direct, literal) sense *. The case of the results 
which scripture declares to be connected with the praya^as 
e. g. is of a different nature. For the pray4fas are en- 
joined with reference to a sacrifice (viz. the darcapurcamasa) 
which requires certain definite modes of procedure (such as 
the offering of the praya^as and the like), and hence sub- 
serve that sacrifice ; so that the passage stating a fruit for 
the praya^as has to be considered as a mere arthavada-pas- 
sage 2 . In the case again of the quality of consisting of 
par«a-wood — which quality is stated ex abrupto, not under 
a definite heading — no special result can be assumed ; for 
as a quality is not an act it cannot be connected with any 
result unless it be joined to something to abide in. The 
use of the godohana indeed may have its own injunction of 

1 The statement as to the result of an action is a 'statement of 
a principal matter' if it is really meant to inform us that a certain 
result will attend a certain action. It is a statement of a 'secondary 
matter' if it is only meant to glorify the action. 

* Not as a passage enjoining a special result for the praya^as; 
for the latter merely help to bring about the general result of the 
darrapurnamasa and have no special result of their own. 
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result, for it does possess such an abode — viz. the act of 
water being carried (in it) — with reference to which it is 
enjoined. So again a special fruit may be enjoined for the 
case of the sacrificial post being made of bilva-wood ; for 
this latter quality likewise has an abode, viz. the sacrificial 
post with reference to which it is enjoined. But in the case 
of the quality of consisting of par«a-wood there is no such 
established abode under the heading of which that quality 
is enjoined ; and if we assumed that the sentence (' He 
whose ^uhu is made of parwa-wood hears no evil sound ') 
after intimating that the quality of consisting of par«a-wood 
resides in the^fuhu is also meant to enjoin the fruit thereof, 
we should impute to the text the imperfection called ' split 
of the sentence.' — The meditations on the other hand are 
themselves acts, and as such capable of a special injunc- 
tion ; hence there is no reason why a special result should 
not be enjoined for those meditations which are based on 
sacrificial acts. The conclusion therefore is that the medi- 
tations on the udgitha, &c, although based on sacrifices, are 
yet not necessary members of the latter, because they have 
results of their own like the use of the godohana-vessel. 
For this reason the authors of the Kalpa-sutras have not 
represented such meditations as belonging to the sacrificial 
performances. 

43. As in the case of the offerings, (Vayu and 
Prawa must be held apart). This has been ex- 
plained (in the Purva Mlmawsa-sutra). 

The section of the Va^asaneyaka which begins, ' Voice 
held, I shall speak' (Bri. Up. I, 5, 21), determines Prawa 
to be the best among the organs of the body, viz. speech 
and so on, and Vayu to be the best among the Devas, 
viz. Agni and so on. — Similarly in the" KMndogya., Vayu is 
affirmed to be the general absorber of the Devas, 'Vayu in- 
deed is the absorber ' (IV, 3, 1), while Pra«a is said to be the 
general absorber of the organs of the body, ' Breath indeed 
is the absorber' (IV, 3, 3). — The doubt here arises whether 
Vayu and Pra«a are to be conceived as separate or not. 

As non-separate, the purvapakshin maintains; because in 
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their true nature they do not differ. And as their true 
nature does not differ they must not be meditated upon 
separately. Another scriptural passage also declares that 
the organs of the body and the divinities are non-different 
in their true nature, ' Agni having become speech entered 
the mouth,' &c. (Ait. Ar. II, 4, 2, 4). Moreover, the passage 
Bri. Up. I, 5, 13, ' These are all alike, all endless,' declares 
that the powers of the Devas constitute the Self of the 
organs of the body. And various other passages also 
testify to the fundamental non-difference of the two. In 
some places we have even a direct identification of the 
two, 'What Pra«a is, that is Vayu.' And in the jloka 
concluding the Va^asaneyaka-chapter to which the passage 
under discussion belongs, the text refers to prana only (' He 
verily rises from the breath and sets in the breath '), and 
thus shows the breath to be one with the previously men- 
tioned Vayu. This conclusion is moreover confirmed by the 
fact that the observance enjoined in the end refers to praaa 
only, ' Therefore let a man perform one observance only, 
let him breathe up and let him breathe down ' (Br* 1 . Up. I, 
5, 23). Similarly, the .Oandogya-passage, IV, 3, 6, ' One 
god swallowed the four great ones,' intimates that there 
is one absorber only, and does not say that one god is the 
absorber of the one set of four, and another the absorber of 
the other set of four. — From all this it follows that Vayu 
and Prawa are to be conceived as one. 

To this we make the following reply. Vayu and Prawa 
are to be conceived separately, because the text teaches 
them in separation. The separate instruction given by the 
text with reference to the organs and the Devas for the 
purposes of meditation would be meaningless if the medi- 
tations were not held apart. — But the purvapakshin main- 
tains that owing to the essential non-difference of Vayu and 
Pra«a the meditations are not to be separated ! — Although, 
we reply, there may be non-difference of true nature, yet 
there may be difference of condition giving rise to dif- 
ference of instruction, and, through the latter, to difference 
of meditation. And although the introduction of the con- 
cluding jloka may be accounted for on the ground of its 
[38J S 
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showing the fundamental non-difference of the two, it 
yet has no power to sublate the previously declared dif- 
ference of the objects of meditation. Moreover, the text 
institutes a comparison between Vayu and Pra«a, which 
again shows that the two are different, ' And as it was with 
the central breath among the breaths, so it was with Vayu, 
the wind among those deities ' (Br/. Up. I, 5, 22). — This 
explains also the mention made of the observance (1, 5, 23). 
The word * only ' (in ' Let a man perform one observance 
only ') has the purpose of establishing the observance with 
regard to Pra«a, by sublating the observances with regard 
to speech and so on, regarding which the text had re- 
marked previously that they were disturbed by Death 
(' Death having become weariness took them '), and does 
not by any means aim at sublating the observance with 
regard to Vayu ; for the section beginning ' Next follows 
the consideration of the observances' distinctly asserts 
that the observances of Vayu and Pra«a were equally 
unbroken. — Moreover, the text, after having said, ' Let a 
man perform one observance only,' declares in the end 
that the fruit of that observance is the obtaining of (union 
with) Vayu (' Then he obtains through it union and one- 
ness with that deity '), and thus shows that the observance 
with regard to Vayu is not to be considered as sublated. 
That by that 'deity' we have to understand Vayu, we 
conclude from the circumstance that what the worshipper 
wishes to obtain is non-limitation of his Self 1 , and that 
previously the term ' deity ' had been applied to Vayu, 
' Vayu is the deity that never sets.' — Analogously in the 
ATAandogya-passage the text represents Vayu and Prawa 
as different, ' These are the two absorbers, Vayu among the 
Devas, Prana among the prawas,' and in the concluding para- 
graph also (IV, 3, 8) refers to them as distinct/ These five and 
the other five make ten, and that is the Kn'ta.' — For these 
reasons Vayu and Pra«a are to be conceived as different. 
The Stitra compares the case under discussion to a 

1 AgnySdin apekshyinavaAMino devo vayus te tu tenaiviva- 
iihiimi iti samvargaguno vSyur anavaiMinni devati. An. Gi. 
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parallel one from the karmaka«*/a, by means of the clause, 
' as in the case of the offerings.' With regard to the ishri 
comprising three sacrificial cakes, which is enjoined in the 
passage, Taitt. Sawh. II, 3, 6, ' A purodiksa. on eleven 
potsherds to Indra the ruler, to Indra the over-ruler, to 
Indra the self-ruler,' it might be supposed that the three 
cakes are to be offered together because they are offered 
to one and the same Indra, and because the concluding 
sentence says, ' conveying to all (gods) he cuts off to pre- 
clude purposelessness.' But as the attributes (viz. ' ruler ' 
and so on) differ, and as scripture enjoins that the ya^ya 
and anuvakyamantras are to exchange places with regard 
to the different cakes \ the divinity is each time a different 
one according to the address, and from this it follows that 
the three offerings also are separate. — Thus, in the case 
under discussion, Vayu and Prawa, although fundamentally 
non-different, are to be held apart as objects of meditation, 
and we have therefore to do with two separate medita- 
tions. — This is explained in the Sankarsha-ka«</a, 'The 
divinities are separate on account of their being cognized 
thus.' 

But while in the case of the three purot/aras the dif- 
ference of material and divinity involves a difference on the 
part of the oblations, we have in the case under discussion 
to do with one vidya only ; for that the text enjoins one 
vidya only we conclude from the introductory and con- 
cluding statements. There is contained, however, in this 
one vidya a double meditative activity with regard to the 
bodily organs and the divinities, just as the agnihotra which 
is offered in the morning as well as in the evening requires 
a double activity. In this sense the Sutra says, ' as in the 
case of the offerings.' 

44. On account of the majority of indicatory marks 
(the fire-altars built of mind, &c do not form 
elements of any act) ; for this (i. e. the indicatory 

1 The yagya-mantra of the first offering being used as anuvakyi 
in the second one and so on. 

S 2 
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mark) is stronger (than the general subject-matter) ; 
this also (has been explained in the Pu. Mi. Sutras). 

In the Agnirahasya of the Va^asaneyins, in the Brahma«a 
beginning ' for in the beginning indeed this was not exis- 
tent,' we read with reference to mind (manas), ' It saw thirty- 
six thousand shining fire-altars, belonging to itself, made of 
mind, built of mind.' And, further on, the text makes similar 
statements about other fanciful fire-altars built of speech, 
built of breath, built of sight, built of hearing, built of 
work, built of fire. — A doubt here arises whether these 
fire-altars built of mind and so on are connected with the 
act (i. e. the construction of the fire-altar made of bricks), 
and supplementary to it, or whether they are independent, 
constituting a mere vidya. 

Against the prima facie view that those agnis are con- 
nected with the sacrificial act under whose heading the 
text records them, the Sutra maintains their independence, 
' on account of the majority of indicatory marks.' For we 
meet in that Brahmawa with a number of indicatory marks 
confirming that those agnis constitute a mere vidya ; cp. 
e. g. the following passages : ' Whatever these beings con- 
ceive in their minds, that is a means for those fire-altars,' 
and 'All beings always pile up those fire-altars for him 
who thus knows, even when he sleeps,' and so on 1 . — And 
that indicatory marks (linga) are of greater force than the 
leading subject-matter (prakarawa) has been explained in 
the Purva Mimawsa (III, 3, 14). 

45. (The agni built of mind, &c) is a particular 
form of the preceding one (i.e. the agni built of 
bricks), on account of the leading subject-matter; it 
is (part of) the act; as in the case of the manasa cup. 

Your supposition, the purvapakshin objects, as to those 
fire-altars being not supplementary to the sacrificial act, 

1 For something which forms part of an act cannot be brought 
about by something so indefinite as ' whatever these beings conceive 
in their minds,' nor can it be accomplished indifferently at any 
time by any beings. 
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but altogether independent of it, is untenable. The in- 
fluence of the leading subject-matter rather compels us to 
conclude that the instruction given by the text about the 
agni made of mind and so on, enjoins some particular mode 
of the same agni which the preceding sections describe as 
the outcome of a real act 1 . — But are not indicatory marks 
stronger than the leading subject-matter? — True in general; 
but indicatory marks such as those contained in the pas- 
sages quoted above are by no means stronger than the 
general subject-matter. For as those passages are of the 
nature of glorifications of the fanciful fire-altars, the lingas 
(have no proving power in themselves but) merely illustrate 
some other matter (viz. the injunction to which those 
passages are arthavadas) ; and as they are of that nature 
they may, there being no other proof, be taken as mere 
gunavadas, and as such are not able to sublate the influence 
of the prakarawa. On the ground of the latter, therefore, 
all those fanciful agnis must be viewed as forming parts of 
the sacrificial action. 

The case is analogous to that of the ' mental ' (cup). On 
the tenth day of the Soma sacrifices occupying twelve days 
— which day is termed avivakya — a soma cup is offered 
mentally, the earth being viewed as the cup, the sea as the 
Soma and Pra^apati as the divinity to which the offering is 
made. All rites connected with that cup, viz. taking it up, 
putting it down in its place, offering the liquid in it, taking 
up the remaining liquid, the priests inviting one another to 
drink the remainder, and the drinking, all these rites the 
text declares to be mental only, i.e. to be done in thought 
only 2 . Yet this mental quasi-cup, as standing under the 
heading of a sacrificial act, forms part of that act. — The 
same then holds good with regard to the quasi-agnis made 
of mind and so on. 

46. And on account of the transfer (of particulars). 
That those agnis enter into the sacrificial action follows 

1 I.e. of the agni made of bricks which is the outcome of ihe 
agnifeyana. — An. Gi. explains vikalpavuesha by prakarabheda. 
4 Cp. T&ndyz Brah. IV, 9; Taitt. Samh. VII, 3, 1. 
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moreover from the fact that the text extends to them (the 
injunctions given about the agni made of bricks). Com- 
pare the passage, 'Thirty-six thousand shining Agnis; each 
one of them is as large as the previously mentioned Agni.' 
Such extension of injunctions is possible only where there 
is general equality. The text therefore by extending the 
determinations relative to the previous agni, i.e. the agni 
built of bricks, which forms a constituent element of the 
sacrificial action, to the fanciful agnis, intimates thereby 
that they also form part of the sacrificial performance. 

47. But (the agnis rather constitute) a vidya, on 
account of the assertion (made by the text). 

The word * but ' sets aside the purvapaksha. — The agnis 
built of mind and so on are to be viewed not as comple- 
mentary to a sacrificial action, but as independent and con- 
stituting a vidya of their own. For the text expressly 
asserts that ' they are built of knowledge (vidya) only,' and 
that • by knowledge they are built for him who thus knows.' 

48. And because (indicatory marks of that) are 
seen (in the text). 

And that there are to be observed indicatory marks 
leading to the same conclusion, has already been declared 
in SAtra 44. — But, under Sutra 45, it was shown that 
indicatory marks unaided by other reasons cannot be 
admitted as proving anything, and it was consequently 
determined that, owing to the influence of the leading 
subject-matter, the Agnis form part of the sacrificial 
action ! — To this objection the next Sutra replies. 

49. (The view that the agnis constitute an inde- 
pendent vidya) cannot be refuted, owing to the 
greater force of direct enunciation and so on. 

Our opponent has no right to determine, on the ground 
of prakarawa, that the agnis are subordinate to the sacri- 
ficial action, and so to set aside our view according to which 
they are independent. For we know from the Purva 
Mima/Ksa that direct enunciation (Sruti), indicatory mark 
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(linga), and syntactical connexion (vakya) are of greater 
force than leading subject-matter (prakarawa), and all those 
three means of proof are seen to confirm our view of the agnis 
being independent. In the first place we have the direct 
enunciation, ' These agnis are indeed knowledge-piled only.' 
In the second place we have the indicatory mark supplied 
by the passage, ' All beings ever pile for him sleeping,' &c. 
And in the third place we have the sentence, ' By know- 
ledge indeed those (agnis) are piled for him who thus 
knows.' 

In the first of these passages the emphatical expression, 
'built by knowledge only,' would be contradicted if we ad- 
mitted that the agnis form part of the sacrificial actioa — 
But may this emphatical phrase not merely have the pur- 
pose of indicating that those agnis are not to be accom- 
plished by external means ? — No, we reply, for if that were 
intended, it would be sufficient to glorify the fact of know- 
ledge constituting the character of the agnis by means of 
the word 'knowledge-piled,' and the emphatical assertion 
(implied in the addition of the word 'only') would be 
useless. For it is the nature of such agnis to be accom- 
plished without any external means. But, although the 
agnis are clearly to be accomplished without external 
means, yet it might be supposed that, like the mental cup, 
they form part of the sacrificial action, and the object of 
the emphatical assertion implied in ' only ' is to discard 
that suspicion. — So likewise (to pass over to linga) the 
continuity of action implied in the passage, ' For him who 
thus knows whether sleeping or waking all beings always 
pile these agnis,' is possible only on the supposition of 
those agnis being independent. The case is analogous to 
that of the imaginary agnihotra consisting of speech and 
breath, with reference to which the text says at first, ' He 
offers his breath in his speech, he offers his speech in his 
breath,' and then adds, ' These two endless and immortal 
oblations he offers always whether waking or sleeping' 
(Kau. Up. II, 6). — If, on the other hand, the imaginary 
agnis were parts of the sacrificial action it would be 
impossible for them to be accomplished continually, since 
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the accomplishment of the sacrificial action itself occupies 
only a short time. — Nor may we suppose the passage 
(which contains the linga) to be a mere arthavada-passage 
(in which case, as the purvapakshin avers, the linga would 
be unable to refute prakarawa). For in those cases where 
we meet with an unmistakeable injunctory passage — 
marked out as such by the use of the optative or imperative 
form — there indeed we may assume a glorificatory passage 
(met with in connexion with that injunctory passage) to 
be an arthavada. In the present case, however, we observe 
no clear injunctory passage, and should therefore be obliged 
to construct one enjoining the knowledge of the various 
fanciful agnis, merely on the basis of the arthavada- 
passage. But in that case the injunction can be framed 
only in accordance with the arthavada, and as the arthavada 
speaks of the continual building of the agnis, the latter item 
would have to appear in the injunction also. But, if so, it 
follows (as shown above) that the mental construction of 
those agnis constitutes an independent vidyi (and does not 
form part of the actual agni^ayana). — The same argument- 
ation applies to the second lihga-passage quoted above, 
'Whatever those beings conceive in their minds,' &c. — And 
the sentence finally shows, by means of the clause, ' For 
him who thus knows,' that those agnis are connected with 
a special class of men (viz. those who thus know), and are 
therefore not to be connected with the sacrificial action. — 
For all these reasons the view of those agnis constituting an 
independent vidya is preferable. 

50. On account of the connexion and so on (the 
agnis built of mind, &c. are independent); in the 
same way as other cognitions are separate. And 
there is seen (another case of something having to 
be withdrawn from the leading subject-matter) ; this 
has been explained (in the Purva Mtmawsl-sutras). 

Independence has, against the general subject-matter, to 
be assumed for the fire-altars built of mind and so on, for 
that reason also that the text connects the constituent 
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members of the sacrificial action with activities of the 
mind, &c. ; viz. in the passage, ' With mind only they 
are established, with mind only they are piled, with 
mind only the cups were taken, with mind the udgatfis 
praised, with mind the hotr*s recited ; whatever work is 
done at the sacrifice, whatever sacrificial work, was done as 
consisting of mind, by mind only, at those fire-altars made 
of mind, piled by mind,' &c. For that connexion has for 
its result an imaginative combination (of certain mental en- 
ergies with the parts of the sacrifice), and the obtainment 
of the parts of the sacrifice which are objects of actual 
perception cannot be made dependent on such imaginative 
combination \ Nor must it be supposed that, because here 
also, as in the case of the meditation on the udgitha, the 
vidya is connected with members of the sacrificial action, 
it enters into that action as a constituent part; for the state- 
ments of the text differ in the two cases. For in our case 
scripture does not say that we are to take some member of 
a sacrificial action and then to superimpose upon it such 
and such a name ; but rather takes six and thirty thousand 
different energies of the mind and identifies them with the 
fire-altars, the cups, and so on, just as in some other place 
it teaches a meditation on man viewed as the sacrifice. 
The number given by the text is originally observed as 
belonging to the days of a man's life, and is then transferred 
to the mental energies connected therewith. — From the con- 
nexion (referred to in the Sutra) it therefore follows that 
the agnis piled of mind, &c. are independent. — The clause 
' and so on ' (met with in the Sutra) must be explained as 
comprehending 'transference' and the like as far as possi- 
ble. For if the text says, ' Each of those Agnis is as great 
as that prior one,' it transfers the glory of the fire-altar 
consisting of the work (i. e. the real altar piled of bricks) to 
the altars consisting of knowledge and so on, and thereby 

1 Kimartham idam anubandhakarawaw tad aha, sampad iti, upa- 
styartho hy anubandhas tathapi manarfidadlnam akriy&ngatve 
kim ayataw tad aha, na £eti, teshim kriyangatve sakshad evadha- 
n&diprasiddher anarthika sampad ity arthaA. An. Gi. 
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expresses want of regard for the work. Nor can it be said 
that if there is connexion (of all the agnis) with the sacri- 
ficial action, the later ones (i.e. those made of mind) may 
optionally be used instead of the original agnis made of 
bricks (as was asserted by the purvapakshin in Sutra 45). 
For the later agnis are incapable of assisting the sacrificial 
action by means of those energies with which the original 
agni assists it, viz. by bearing theahavanlya fire and so on. — 
The assertion, again, made by the purvapakshin (Sutra 46) 
that ' transference ' strengthens h i s view in so far as transfer- 
ence is possible only where there is equality, is already refuted 
by the remark that also on our view transference is possible, 
since the fanciful fire-altars are equal to the real fire-altar in so 
far as both are fire-altars. — And that direct enunciation and 
so on favour our conclusion has been shown. — From con- 
nexion and so on it therefore follows that the agnis piled 
of mind, &c. are independent. — ' As in the case of the 
separateness of other cognitions.' As other cognitions, such 
as e. g. the .SawdTilya-vidya, which have each their own parti- 
cular connexion, separate themselves from works and other 
cognitions and are independent ; so it is in our case also. — 
Moreover 'there is seen' an analogous case of independence 
from the leading subject-matter. The offering called avesh/i 
which is mentioned in the sacred texts under the heading of 
the ra^asflya-sacrifice, is to be taken out from that heading 
because it is connected with the three higher castes, while the 
ra^asuya can be offered by a member of the warrior caste 
only. This has been explained in the first section (i.e. in 
the Purva Mlmawsa-sutras). 

51. Not also on account of its resembling (the 
manasa cup) (can the fires constitute parts of an 
action); for it is observed (on the ground of 6ruti, 
&c, that they are independent); as in the case of 
death ; for the world does not become (a fire) 
(because it resembles a fire in some points). 

Against the allegation made by the purvapakshin that 
the present case is analogous to that of the manasa cup, we 
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remark that the fire-altars made of mind and so on cannot be 
assumed to supplement a sacrificial action although they 
may resemble the manasa cup, since on the ground of direct 
enunciation &c. they are seen to subserve the purpose of 
man only (not the purpose of some sacrificial action). 
Anything indeed may resemble anything in some point or 
other; but in spite of that there remains the individual 
dissimilarity of each thing from all other things. The case 
is analogous to that of death. In the passages, ' The man 
in that orb is death indeed' (Sat. Bra. X,5, 2, 3), and 'Agni 
indeed is death ' (Taitt. Sawm. V, 1, io, 3), the term 'death ' 
is applied equally to Agni and the man in the sun ; all the 
same the two are by no means absolutely equal. And if 
the text says in another place, ' This world is a fire indeed, 
O Gotama; the sun is its fuel,' &c. (Kk. Up. V, 4, 1), it 
does not follow from the similarity of fuel and so on that 
the world really is a fire. Thus also in our case. 

52. And from the subsequent (Brahma»a) it 
follows that being of that kind (i.e. injunction of a 
mere vidya) (is the aim) of the text. The connexion 
(of the fanciful agnis with the real one) is due to the 
plurality (of details of the real agni which are 
imaginatively connected with the vidya). 

With regard to a subsequent Brahma«a also, viz. the one 
beginning, ' That piled agni is this world indeed,' we appre- 
hend that what is the purpose of the text is ' being of that 
kind,' i.e. injunction of a mere vidya, not injunction of the 
member of a mere action. For we meet there with the fol- 
lowing jloka, ' By knowledge they ascend there where all 
wishes are attained. Those skilled in works do not go there, 
nor those who destitute of knowledge do penance.' This 
verse blames mere works and praises knowledge. A former 
Brahmana also, viz. the one beginning, 'What that orb 
leads' (5at. Bra. X, 5, a, 23), concludes with a statement of 
the fruit of knowledge ('Immortal becomes he whose Self is 
death '), and thereby indicates that works are not the chief 
thing. — The text connects the vidya (of the agnis built of 
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mind) with the real agni built of bricks, not because those 
agnis are members of the act of building the real agni, 
but because many of the elements of the real agni are 
imaginatively combined with the vidya. 

All this establishes the conclusion that the fire-altars 
built of mind and so on constitute a mere vidya. 

53. Some (maintain the non-existence) of a 
(separate) Self, on account of the existence (of the 
Self) where a body is (only). 

At present we will prove the existence of a Self different 
from the body in order to establish thereby the qualifica- 
tion (of the Self) for bondage and release. For if there were 
no Self different from the body, there would be no room for 
injunctions that have the other world for their result ; nor 
could it be tadght of anybody that Brahman is his Self. — 
But, an objection is raised, already in the first pada which 
stands at the head of this Sastra (i. e. the first pada of the 
Purva Mima/wsa-sutras) there has been declared the exist- 
ence of a Self which is different from the body and hence 
capable of enjoying the fruits taught by the Sastra. — True, 
this has been declared there by the author of the bhashya, 
but there is in that place no Sutra about the existence of 
the Self. Here, on the other hand, the Sutrakara himself 
establishes the existence of the Self after having disposed 
of a preliminary objection. And from hence the teacher 
Sahara Svamin has taken the matter for his discussion of 
the point in the chapter treating of the means of right 
knowledge. For the same reason the reverend Upavarsha 
remarks in the first tantra — where an opportunity offers 
itself for the discussion of the existence of the Self — * We 
will discuss this in the Sariraka,' and allows the matter to 
rest there. Here, where we are engaged in an inquiry into 
the pious meditations which are matter of injunction, a 
discussion of the existence of the Self is introduced in order 
to show that the whole Sastra depends thereon. 

Moreover, in the preceding adhikarawa we have shown 
that passages may be exempted from the influence of the 
leading subject-matter, and that for that reason the fire- 
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altars built of mind and so on subserve the purpose of man 
(not of the sacrifice). In consequence thereof there naturally 
arises the question who that man is whose purposes the 
different fire-altars subserve, and in reply to it the existence 
of a Self which is separate from the body is affirmed. — The 
first Sutra embodies an objection against that doctrine ; 
according to the principle that a final refutation of objec- 
tions stated in the beginning effects a stronger conviction 
of the truth of the doctrine whose establishment is aimed at. 
Here now some materialists (lokayatika), who see the 
Self in the body only, are of opinion that a Self separate 
from the body does not exist ; assume that consciousness 
(£aitanya), although not observed in earth and the other 
external elements — either single or combined — may yet 
appear in them when transformed into the shape of a 
body, so that consciousness springs from them ; and thus 
maintain that knowledge is analogous to intoxicating 
quality (which arises when certain materials are mixed in 
certain proportions), and that man is only a body qualified 
by consciousness. There is thus, according to them, no 
Self separate from the body and capable of going to the 
heavenly world or obtaining release, through which con- 
sciousness is in the body; but the body alone is what is 
conscious, is the Self. For this assertion they allege the 
reason stated in the Sutra, 'On account of its existence 
where a body is.' For wherever something exists if some 
other thing exists, and does not exist if that other thing 
does not exist, we determine the former thing to be a mere 
quality of the latter ; light and heat, e. g. we determine to 
be qualities of fire. And as life, movement, consciousness, 
remembrance and so on — which by the upholders of an 
independent Self are considered qualities of that Self — are 
observed only within bodies and not outside bodies, and as 
an abode of those qualities, different from the body, cannot 
be proved, it follows that they must be qualities of the body 
only. The Self therefore is not different from the body. — 
To this conclusion the next Sutra replies. 

54. There is separation (of the Self from the 
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body) because its existence does not depend on the 
existence of that (viz. the body), but there is not 
(non-separation) ; as in the case of perceptive con- 
sciousness. 

The assertion that the Self is not separate from the body 
cannot be maintained. The Self rather must be something 
separate from the body, ' because the existence (of the Self) 
does not depend on the existence of that (i. e. the body).' 
For if from the circumstance that they are where the body 
is you conclude that the qualities of the Self are qualities 
of the body, you also must conclude from the fact that 
they are not where the body is that they are not qualities 
of the body, because thereby they show themselves to be 
different in character from the qualities of the body. Now 
the (real) qualities of the body, such as form and so on, may 
be viewed as existing as long as the body exists ; life, 
movement, &c, on the other hand, do not exist even when 
the body exists, viz. in the state of death. The qualities of 
the body, again, such as form and so on, are perceived by 
others ; not so the qualities of the Self, such as conscious- 
ness, remembrance, and so on. Moreover, we can indeed 
ascertain the presence of those latter qualities as long as 
the body exists in the state of life, but we cannot ascertain 
their non-existence when the body does not exist ; for it is 
possible that even after this body has died the qualities of 
the Self should continue to exist by passing over into 
another body. The opposite opinion is thus precluded 
also for the reason of its being a mere hypothesis. — We 
further must question our opponent as to the nature of 
that consciousness which he assumes to spring from the 
elements ; for the materialists do not admit the existence 
of anything but the four elements. Should he say that 
consciousness is the perception of the elements and what 
springs from the elements, we remark that in that case the 
elements and their products are objects of consciousness 
and that hence the latter cannot be a quality of them, as it 
is contradictory that anything should act on itself. Fire 
is hot indeed but does not burn itself, and the acrobat, well 
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trained as he may be, cannot mount on his own shoulders. 
As little could consciousness, if it were a mere quality of 
the elements and their products, render them objects of 
itself. For form and other (undoubted) qualities do not 
make their own colour or the colour of something else their 
objects ; the elements and their products, on the other 
hand, whether external or belonging to the Self (the 
organism) are rendered objects by consciousness. Hence 
in the same way as we admit the existence of that per- 
ceptive consciousness which has the material elements and 
their products for its objects, we also must admit the 
separateness of that consciousness from the elements. And 
as consciousness constitutes the character of our Self, the 
Self must be distinct from the body. That consciousness 
is permanent, follows from the uniformity of its character 
(and we therefore may conclude that the conscious Self is 
permanent also ; as also follows) from the fact that the 
Self, although connected with a different state, recognises 
itself as the conscious agent — a recognition expressed in 
judgments such as 'I saw this,' — and from the fact of 
remembrance and so on being possible 1 . 

The argumentation that consciousness is an attribute of 
the body because it is where a body is, is already refuted 
by the reasons stated above. Moreover, perceptive con- 
sciousness takes place where there are certain auxiliaries 
such as lamps and the like, and does not take place where 
those are absent, without its following therefrom that per- 
ception is an attribute of the lamp or the like. Analogously 

1 The 'nityatvaw ia,' of the text might perhaps be connected 
directly with 'Stmano.' Ananda Giri on the entire passage: 
Bhavatu tarhi bhutebhyo<tiriktSsvdtantryopalabdhistathSpi katham 
itmasiddhis tatrSha upalabdhtti, ksha«ikatvat tasya nityitmarfi- 
patvam ayuktam ity Irahkya^anatas tadbhedabhav&d vishayoparagat 
tadbhSnad asav eva nityopalabdhir ity Sha nityatvawz £eti, ki« ka. 
sthuladehabhimanahlnasya svapne pratyabhi^rcanid atiriktitma- 
siddhir ity aha aham iti, svapne sthuladehintarasyaivopalabdhr?- 
tvam ity ajankyaha smrz'tyaditi, upalabdhrtsmartror bhede saty 
anyopalabdhe*nyasya smr/tir ikkk&d&yas ka. neti na tayor anyatety 
arthaA. 
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the fact that perception takes place where there is a body, 
and does not take place where there is none, does not imply 
that it is an attribute of the body ; for like lamps and so 
on the body may be used (by the Self) as a mere auxiliary. 
Nor is it even true that the body is absolutely required as 
an auxiliary of perception ; for in the state of dream we 
have manifold perceptions while the body lies motionless. — 
The view of the Self being something separate from the 
body is therefore free from all objections. 

55. But the (meditations) connected with members 
(of sacrificial acts are) not (restricted) to (particular) 
.Sakhas, according to the Veda (to which they 
belong). 

The above occasional discussion being terminated, we 
return to the discussion of the matter in hand..— We meet 
in the different Sakhas of each Veda with injunctions of 
vidyas connected with certain members of sacrificial acts, 
such as the udgitha and the like. Cp. e.g. 'Let a man 
meditate on the syllable Om (as) the udgitha ' (Kh. Up. I, 
1, 1) ; 'Let a man meditate on the fivefold Saman as the 
five worlds' (Kh. Up. II, a, 1) ; 'People say: "Hymns, 
hymns I " the hymn is truly this earth ' (Ait. Ar. II, 1, a, 1) ; 
' The piled up fire-altar truly is this world ' (.Sat. Bra. X, 5, 
4. 1). A doubt here arises whether the vidyas are enjoined 
with reference to the udgitha and so on as belonging to a 
certain .Sakha only or as belonging to all Sakhas. The 
doubt is raised on the supposition that the udgitha and so 
on differ in the different Sakhas because the accents, &c. 
differ. 

Here the purvapakshin maintains that the vidyas are 
enjoined only with reference to the udgitha and so on which 
belong to the particular Sakha (to which the vidya belongs). 
— Why ? — On account of proximity. For as such general 
injunctions as ' Let a man meditate on the udgitha ' are in 
need of a specification, and as this need is satisfied by the 
specifications given in the same Sakha which stand in 
immediate proximity, there is no reason for passing over 
that Sakha and having recourse to specifications enjoined 
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in other Sakhas. Hence the vidyas are to be held apart, 
according to the Sakhas to which they belong. 

To this the Sutra replies 'but those connected with 
members/ &c. — The word 'but' discards the prima facie 
view. The meditations are not restricted to their own 
.Sakhas according to the Veda to which they belong, but 
are valid for all .Sakhas. — Why? — Because the direct state- 
ments of the texts about the udgitha and so on enounce 
no specification. For to such general injunctions as ' Let a 
man meditate on the udgitha' — which say nothing about 
specifications — violence would be done, if on the ground of 
proximity we restricted them to something special belong- 
ing to its own Sakha, and that would be objectionable 
because direct statement has greater weight than proximity. 
There is, on the other hand, no reason why the vidya 
should not be of general reference. We therefore conclude 
that, although the Sakhas differ as to accents and the like, 
the vidyas mentioned refer to the udgitha and so on belong- 
ing to all Sakhas, because the text speaks only of the 
udgitha and so on in general. 

56. Or else there is no contradiction (implied in 
our opinion) ; as in the case of mantras and the like. 

Or else we may put the matter as follows. There is no 
reason whatever to suspect a contradiction if we declare 
certain vidyas enjoined in one Sakha to be valid for the 
udgitha and so on belonging to other Sakhas also ; for 
there is no more room for contradiction than in the case of 
mantras. We observe that mantras, acts, and qualities of 
acts which are enjoined in one Sakha are taken over by 
other Sakhas also. So e. g. the members of certain Ya^ur- 
veda Sakhas do not exhibit in their text the mantra, ' Thou 
art the ku/aru V which accompanies the taking of the stone 
(with which the rice-grains are ground) ; all the same we 
meet in their text with the following injunction of applica- 
tion, 'Thou art the cock, with this mantra he takes the 
stone ; or else with the mantra, Thou art the ku/aru.' 

1 Maitraya»tya Sawhiti I, 1, 6. 
[38] T 
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Again, the text of some .Sakha does not contain a direct 
injunction of the five offerings called praya^as which are 
made to the fuel and so on, but it contains the injunction 
of secondary matters connected with the praya^as, viz. in 
the passage, ' the seasons indeed are the praya^as ; they 
are to be offered in one and the same spot V — Again, the 
text of some 5akha does not contain an injunction as to 
the species of the animal to be sacrificed to Agntshomau — 
such as would be ' a he-goat is sacrificed to Agntshomau 2 ;' 
— but in the same Sakha we meet with a mantra which 
contains the required specification, 'Hotri, recite the 
anuvakya, for the fat of the omentum of the he-goat 3 .' 
Similarly mantras enjoined in one Veda only, such as 
'O Agni, promote the hautra, promote the sacrifice,' are 
seen to be taken over into other Vedas also. Another 
example (of the transference of mantras) is supplied by the 
hymn, ' He who as soon as born showed himself intelligent,' 
&c. (Rik. Sawn. II, la), which although read in the text of 
the Bahvrt£as is employed in the Taittirlya Veda also, 
according to Taitt. Sa*«h. VII, 5, 5, a, ' The Sa^aniya hymn 
is to be recited.' — Just as, therefore, the members of sacri- 
ficial actions on which certain vidyas rest are valid every- 
where, so the vidyas themselves also which rest on those 
members are valid for all 5akhas and Vedas. 

57. There is pre-eminence of the (meditation on) 
plenitude (i.e. Agni VaLrvanara in his aggregate 
form), as in the case of sacrifices ; for thus scripture 
shows. 

In the legend beginning ' PrAitnajala Aupamanyava,' 
the text speaks of meditations on Vairvanara in his dis- 

1 As this passage states the number of the praya^as (viz. five, 
which is the number of the seasons) and other secondary points, we 
conclude that the injunction of the offering of the prayS^as, which is 
given in other .SakhSs, is valid also for the .Sakha referred to in the 
text (the Maitrayant yas, according to the commentators). 

* But only says 'they offer an animal to Agntshomau.' 

* Wherefrom we infer that not any animal may be offered to 
Agntshomau, but only a he-goat. 
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tributed as well as his aggregate condition. References 
to him in his distributed state are made in the passage, 
' Aupamanyava, whom do you meditate on as the Self? 
He replied : Heaven only, venerable king. He said : The 
Self which you meditate on is the Vairvanara Self called 
Sute^as ; ' and in the following passages [Kh, Up. V, 
12-17). A meditation on him in his aggregate state, on 
the other hand, is referred to in the passage (V, 18), ' Of 
that VaLrvanara Self the head is Sutqfas, the eye VLrva- 
rupa, the breath Prtthagvartman, the trunk Bahula, the 
bladder Rayi, the feet the earth,' &c. — A doubt here arises 
whether the text intimates a meditation on Vatrvanara in 
both his forms or only in his aggregate form. 

The purvapakshin maintains that we have to do with 
meditations on Vaijvanara in his distributed form, firstly , 
because the text exhibits a special verb, viz. ' you meditate 
on,' with reference to each of the limbs, Sute^as and so on ; 
and secondly because the text states special fruits (con- 
nected with each special meditation) in the passage, 
'Therefore every kind of Soma libation is seen in your 
house,' and the later similar passages. 

To this we make the following reply. We must sup- 
pose that the entire section aims at intimating ' the pre- 
eminence,' i. e. at intimating as its pre-eminent subject, a 
meditation on ' plenitude,' i. e. on Vauvanara in his aggre- 
gate state, who comprises within himself a plurality of 
things ; not a number of special meditations on the limbs 
of VaLrvanara. ' As in the case of sacrifices.' In the same 
way as the Vedic texts referring to sacrifices such as the 
darcapurcamasa aim at enjoining the performance of the 
entire sacrifice only, i. e. of the chief sacrificial action to- 
gether with its members — and not in addition the perform- 
ance of single subordinate members such as the praya^as, 
nor again the performance of the chief action together with 
some of its subordinate members; so it is here also. — 
But whence do you know that 'plenitude' is the pre- 
eminent topic of the passage? — It is shown by scripture, 
we reply, since we apprehend that the entire section forms 
a connected whole. For on examining the connexion of 

T 2 
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the parts we find that the entire section has for its subject 
the knowledge of VaLrvanara. The text at first informs 
us that six Rishis — Pra£inarala, &c, up to Uddalaka — 
being unable to reach a firm foundation in the knowledge 
of VaLrvanara, went to the king Ajvapati Kaikeya ; goes 
on to mention the object of each ^j'shi's meditation, viz. 
the sky and so on ; determines that the sky and so on are 
only the head and so on of VaLrvanara — in the passage 
' he said : that is but the head of the Self/ and the later 
similar passages ; — and thereupon rejects all meditations 
on Vaijvanara in his distributed form, in the passage, 'Your 
head would have fallen if you had not come to me,' and 
so on. Finally having discarded all distributed meditation 
it turns to the meditation on the aggregate VaLrvanara and 
declares that all results rest on him only, ' he eats food in 
all worlds, in all beings, in all Selfs.' — That the text 
mentions special fruits for the special meditations on 
Sute,fas and so on we have, in accordance with our view, 
to explain as meaning that the results of the subordinate 
meditations are to be connected in their aggregate with 
the principal meditation. And that the text exhibits a 
special verb — ' you do meditate ' — in connexion with each 
member is not meant to enjoin special meditations on those 
members, but merely to make additional remarks about 
something which has another purpose (i. e. about the medi- 
tation on the aggregate VaLrvanara). — For all these reasons 
the view according to which the text enjoins a meditation 
on the aggregate VaLrvanara only is preferable. 

Some commentators here establish the conclusion that 
the meditation on the aggregate VaLrvanara is the prefer- 
able alternative, but assume, on the ground of the Sutra 
employing the term ' pre-eminence ' only, that the Siltra- 
kara allows also the alternative of distributed meditation. 
But this is inadmissible, since it is improper to assume 
a 'split of the sentence' (i.e. to ascribe to a passage a 
double meaning), as long as the passage may be under- 
stood as having one meaning only. Their interpretation, 
moreover, contradicts those passages which expressly blame 
distributed meditations; such as 'Thy head would have 
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fallen.' And as the conclusion of the section clearly in- 
timates a meditation on the aggregate Vatrvanara, the 
negation of such meditation could not be maintained as 
ptirvapaksha 1 . The term ' pre-eminence ' which the Sutra 
employs may moreover be explained as meaning (not mere 
preferability, but exclusive) authoritativeness. 

58. (The vidyas are) separate, on account of the 
difference of words and the like. 

In the preceding adhikarawa we have arrived at the con- 
clusion that a meditation on Vairvanara as a whole is the 
pre-eminent meaning of the text, although special results 
are stated for meditations on Sute^as and so on. On the 
ground of this it may be presumed that other medita- 
tions also which are enjoined by separate scriptural 
texts have to be combined into more general medita- 
tions. Moreover, we cannot acknowledge a separation of 
vidyas (acts of cognition ; meditations) as long as the 
object of cognition is the same ; for the object constitutes 
the character of a cognition in the same way as the 
material offered and the divinity to which the offering is 
made constitute the character of a sacrifice. Now we 
understand that the Lord forms the only object of cog- 
nition in a number of scriptural passages, although the 
latter are separate in enunciation; cp. e.g. 'He con- 
sisting of mind, whose body is prawa' (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, a); 
' Brahman is Ka, Brahman is Kha ' (Kh. Up. IV, to, 5) ; 
' He whose wishes are true, whose purposes are true ' (Kh. 
Up. VIII, 7, 3). Analogously one and the same Pra«a is 
referred to in different texts ; cp. ' Prawa indeed is the 
end of all ' (Kh. Up. IV, 3, 3) ; ' Prawa indeed is the oldest 
and the best ' (Kh. Up. V, 1, 1) ; ' Pra«a is father, Prawa is 
mother' (Kh. Up. VII, 15, 1). And from the unity of the 
object of cognition there follows unity of cognition. Nor 

1 YadobhayatropSstisiddhSiitas tada" vyastop&stir evdtra satna- 
stopastir eva va purvapaksha/l syan nadya ity aba, spash/e £eti, 
dvitfy&r ka. tatrayukto vakyopakramasthavyastopastidhfvirodhat. 
An. Gi. 
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can it be said that, on this view, the separateness of the 
different scriptural statements would be purposeless, since 
each text serves to set forth other qualities (of the one 
pradhana which is their common subject). Hence the 
different qualities which are enjoined in one's own and in 
other Sakhas, and which all belong to one object of know- 
ledge, must be combined so that a totality of cognition 
may be effected. 

To this conclusion we reply, ' Separate/ &c. Although 
the object of cognition is one, such cognitions must be 
considered as separate 'on account of the difference of 
words and the like.' — For the text exhibits a difference of 
words such as 'he knows,' 'let him meditate,' 'let him 
form the idea' (cp. Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 1). And difference of 
terms is acknowledged as a reason of difference of acts, 
according to Purva Mimawsa-sutras II, a, 1. — The clause 
'and the like' in the Sutra intimates that also qualities 
and so on may be employed, according to circumstances, 
as reasons for the separateness of acts. — But, an objection 
is raised, from passages such as ' he knows ' and so on we 
indeed apprehend a difference of words, but not a difference 
of sense such as we apprehend when meeting with such 
clauses as 'he sacrifices' and the like (ya^ate, ^nhoti, 
dadati). For all these words (viz. veda, uplsita, &c) 
denote one thing only, viz. a certain activity of the mind, 
and another meaning is not possible in their case 1 . How 
then does difference of vidya follow from difference of 
words? — This objection is without force, we reply; for 
although all those words equally denote a certain activity 
of the mind only, yet a difference of vidya may result from 
a difference of connexion. The Lord indeed is the only 
object of meditation in the passages quoted, but according 
to its general purport each passage teaches different 
qualities of the Lord ; and similarly, although one and the 
same Prawa is the object of meditation in the other series 

1 Vedop4sitety£duabdanai» kvsuiig gt&nzm kvaiid dhyanam ity 
arthabhedam Irankya ^Sanasy&vidheyatvad vidhtyamanam upasa- 
nam evety aha arthantareti. An. Gi. 
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of passages, yet one of his qualities has to be meditated 
upon in one place and another in another place. From 
difference of connexion there thus follows difference of 
injunction, and from the latter we apprehend the separate- 
ness of the vidyas. Nor can it be maintained (as the purva- 
pakshin did) that one of those injunctions is the injunction 
of the vidya itself, while the others enjoin mere qualities ; 
for there is no determining reason (as to which is the vidyd- 
vidhi and which the guwavidhis), and as in each passage 
more than one quality are mentioned it is impossible that 
those passages should enjoin qualities with reference to a 
vidya established elsewhere \ Nor should, in the case of 
the purvapakshin's view being the true one, the qualities 
which are common to several passages, such as 'having 
true wishes,' be repeated more than once. Nor can the 
different sections be combined into one syntactical whole, 
because in each one a certain kind of meditation is en- 
joined on those who have a certain wish, whence we 
understand that the passage is complete in itself 2 . Nor 
is there in the present case an additional injunction of a 
meditation on something whole — such as there is in the 
case of the cognition of the Vauvanara — owing to the 
force of which the meditations on the single parts which 
are contained in each section would combine themselves 
into a whole. And if on the ground of the object of cog- 
nition being one we should admit unity of vidya without 
any restriction, we should thereby admit an altogether im- 
possible combination of all qualities (mentioned anywhere 
in the Upanishads). The Sutra therefore rightly declares 
the separateness of the vidyas. — The present adhikara/za 
being thus settled, the first Sutra of the pada has now to 
be considered 8 . 

1 For to enjoin in one passage several qualities — none of which is 
established already — would involve an objectionable vakyabheda. 

* A sentence is to be combined with another one into a larger 
whole only if the sentences are not complete in themselves but 
evince an akahksbl, a desire of complementation. 

* I.e. the present adhikarawa ought in reality to head the entire 
pada. 
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59. There is (restriction to) option (between the 
vidyas), on account of their having non-differing 
results. 

The difference of the vidyas having been determined, we 
now enter on an inquiry whether, according to one's liking, 
there should be cumulation of the different vidyas or option 
between them ; or else restriction to an optional proceed- 
ing (to the exclusion of cumulation). For restriction to 
cumulation (which might be mentioned as a third alterna- 
tive) there is no reason, because the separation of the 
vidyas has been established.— But we observe that in the 
case of the sacrifices, agnihotra, dar.rapur«amasa and so on, 
there is restriction to cumulation (i. e. that those sacrifices 
have all of them to be performed, not optionally one or the 
other) although they are different from each other. — True ; 
but the reason for the obligatory cumulation of those 
sacrifices lies therein that scripture teaches them to be of 
absolute obligation. No scriptural passage, on the other 
hand, teaches the absolute obligatoriness of the vidyas, and 
it cannot therefore be a rule that they must be cumulated. 
— Nor can it be a rule that there must be option between 
them, because a person entitled to one vidya cannot be 
excluded from another vidya. It therefore only remains to 
conclude that one may proceed as one likes. — But — an 
objection is raised — we must rather conclude that option 
between them is the rule, because their fruits are non- 
different. For vidyas such as ' He who consists of mind, 
whose body is praaa ; ' ' Brahman is Ka, Brahman is Kha;' 
' He whose wishes are true, whose purposes are true,' have 
all of them equally the obtaining of the Lord for their fruit. 
— This does not affect our conclusion ; for we see that it is 
allowed to proceed as one likes also with regard to certain 
sacrificial acts which are the means of obtaining the 
heavenly world, and thus have all of them the same result. 
It therefore remains a settled conclusion that in the case of 
vidyas one may proceed as one likes. 

To this we reply as follows. There must be option 
between the vidyas, not cumulation, because they have the 
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same fruit For the fruit of all of them is the intuition of 
the object meditated upon, and when this object, e. g. the 
Lord, has once been intuited through one meditation a 
second meditation would be purposeless. It would, more- 
over, be impossible even to effect an intuition through the 
cumulation of several meditations, since that would cause 
distraction of attention. And that the fruit of a vidya is 
to be effected through intuition various scriptural passages 
declare ; cp. Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 4, ' He who has this faith 
and no doubt ; ' Br*. Up. IV, 1,3,' Having become a god 
he goes to the gods,' and others. Also Smrz'ti-passages 
such as Bha Gita VIII, 6, and others. — One therefore has to 
select one of those vidyas the fruit of which is the same, 
and to remain intent on it until, through the intuition of 
the object to be meditated upon, the fruit of the vidya is 
obtained. 

60. But (vidyas) connected with wishes may, 
according to one's liking, be cumulated or not ; on 
account of the absence of the former reason. 

The above Sutra supplies a counter-instance to the 
preceding Sutra. — We have, on the other hand, vidyas 
connected with definite wishes ; as e. g. Kh. Up. Ill, 15, 2, 
' He who knows that the wind is the child of the regions 
never weeps for his sons;' Kh. Up. VII, 1, 5, ' He who 
meditates on name as Brahman, walks at will as far as 
name reaches.' In these vidyas which, like actions, effect 
their own special results by means of their ' unseen ' Self, 
there is no reference to any intuition, and one therefore 
may, according to one's liking, either cumulate them or 
not cumulate them ; ' on account of the absence of the 
former reason,' i. e. because there is not the reason for 
option which was stated in the preceding Sutra. 

61. With the (meditations on) members (of sacri- 
ficial acts) it is as with their abodes. 

Are those meditations — enjoined in the three Vedas — 
which rest on members of sacrificial actions such as the 
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udgitha to be superadded to each other, or may we proceed 
with regard to them as we like ? — To this doubt the Sutra 
replies, ' it is according to the abodes.' As the abiding- 
places of those meditations, viz. the Stotra and so on, are 
combined (for the performance of the sacrifice), so those 
meditations also. For a meditation is subject to what it 
rests on. 

62. And on account of the teaching. 

As the Stotra and the other members of the sacrifice on 
which the meditations under discussion rest are taught in 
the three Vedas, so also the meditations resting on them. 
The meaning of this remark is that also as far as the mode 
of information is concerned there is no difference between 
the members of a sacrificial act and the meditations refer- 
ring to them. 

63. On account of the rectification. 

The passage, 'From the seat of the Hotri he sets right 
any mistake committed in the udgitha ' (Kh. Up. I, $, 5), 
declares that, owing to the might of the meditation on the 
unity of prawava and udgitha, the Hotr* sets right any 
mistake he may commit in his work, by means of the work 
of the Hotri. 

Now, as a meditation mentioned in one Veda is con- 
nected (with what is mentioned in another Veda) in the 
same way as a thing mentioned in another Veda, the 
above passage suggests the conclusion that all meditations 
on members of sacrificial acts — in whatever Veda they may 
be mentioned — have to be combined 1 . 

64. And because the text states a quality (of the 
vidya) to be common (to the three Vedas). 

The text states that the syllable Om which is a quality, 

1 A ' thing' belonging to the i?/'g-veda, viz. the prawava, is, accord- 
ing to the A'Mndogya-passage, connected with the SSma-veda 
meditation on the udgitha. Hence meditations also which belong 
to different Vedas may be combined; for there is no difference 
between them and things as far as connexion is concerned. 
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i. e. the abode of a meditation, is common to the three 
Vedas, ' By that syllable the threefold knowledge proceeds. 
With Om the Adhvaryu gives orders, with Om the Hotri 
recites, with Om the UdgarW sings.' This suggests that, 
as the abode of the vidya (viz. the Owzkara) is common, 
the vidyas which abide in it are common also. — Or else 
the Sutra may be explained as follows. If the udgitha 
and so on, which are matters qualifying the sacrificial 
action, were not all of them common to all sacrificial 
performances, the vidyas resting on them would not go 
together. But the scriptural passages which teach the 
sacrificial performances and extend over all subordinate 
matters, state that the udgitha and so on are common to 
all performances. As thus the abodes of the vidyas go 
together, the vidyas abiding in them go together likewise. 

65. (The meditations on members of sacrificial 
actions are) rather not (to be combined), as the text 
does not state their going together. 

The words ' rather not ' discard the purvapaksha. The 
meditations resting on members of actions are not to be 
treated like what they rest on, because scripture does not 
state their going together. Scripture actually states the 
going together of the Stotras and other subordinate 
members of sacrificial action which are enjoined in the 
three Vedas; cp. passages such as 'After the taking of 
the graha or the raising of the £amasa he performs the 
Stotra ; ' ' After the Stotra he recites ; ' ' Prastotri sing the 
Saman;' 'Hotr* recite the Ya^ya for this;' and so on. 
But, on the other hand, there are no analogous texts 
expressly teaching the going together of the meditations. — 
But the going together of the meditations is established 
by those texts which intimate the successive performance 
of the different constituent members of a sacrifice ! — By 
no means, we reply. The meditations subserve the end 
of man, while the texts referred to by you establish only 
the going together of the udgitha and the like which 
subserve the purpose of the sacrifice. That the medita- 
tions on the udgitha and so on — although resting on 
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members of sacrificial acts — yet subserve the end of man 
only in the same way as the godohana vessel does, we 
have already explained under III, 3, 4a. — And this very 
difference between members of sacrificial action and the 
meditations resting on them, viz. that the former subserve 
the purpose of the sacrifice while the latter subserve the 
end of man, is founded on the express teaching of 
scripture 1 . — And the further two indicatory marks (pointed 
out by the purvapakshin in Sutras 6$ and 64) supply no 
reason for the going together of the meditations, because 
no direct scriptural statement may be constructed from 
them. Nor * does the fact that in each sacrificial perform- 
ance all foundations of meditations are comprised, enable 
us to conclude that the meditations founded on them are 
to be combined also ; for the meditations are not caused 
by what they rest on. The meditations, as resting on 
their foundations, would, it may be admitted, not exist 
if those foundations did not exist But therefrom it does 
not follow that the going together of the foundations 
implies a necessary going together of the meditations ; for 
as to this we have no direct scriptural statement — From 
all this it results that the meditations may be performed 
according to one's liking. 

66. And because (scripture) shows it. 

Scripture moreover shows that the meditations do not 
go together, viz. in the following passage, 'A Brahman 
priest who knows this saves the sacrifice, the sacrificer, 
and all the priests' (Kh. Up. IV, 17, 10). For if all 
meditations were to be combined, all priests would know 
them all, and the text could not specially announce that 
the Brahman priest possessing a certain knowledge 
thereby saves the others. — The meditations may there- 
fore, according to one's liking, be either combined or 
optionally employed. 

1 A remark refuting the averment made in Sutra 62. 
* And this is meant to refute the second interpretation given of 
Sutra 64. 
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FOURTH PADA. 
Reverence to the highest Self ! 

1. The purpose of man (is effected) thence (i. e. 
through the mere knowledge of Brahman), thus 
Badaraya#a opines. 

The Sdtrakara at present enters on an inquiry whether 
the knowledge of the Self which is derived from the 
Upanishads, is connected with works through him who is 
entitled to perform the works 1 , or is an independent means 
to accomplish the purpose of man. He begins by stating 
the final view in the above Sutra, 'Thence' &c. The 
teacher Badarayana is of opinion that thence, i. e. through 
the independent knowledge of Brahman enjoined in the 
Vedanta-texts, the purpose of man is effected. — Whence 
is this known ? — ' From scripture,' which exhibits passages 
such as the following : 'He who knows the Self overcomes 
grief (Kh. Up. Ill, 4, 1); 'He who knows that highest 
Brahman becomes even Brahman ' (Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 9) ; 
' He who knows Brahman attains the Highest ' (Taitt. Up. 
II, 1) ; ' For him who has a teacher there is delay only so 
long as he is not delivered ; then he will be perfect ' (Kh. 
Up. VI, 14, 2) ; ' He who has searched out and under- 
stands the Self which is free from sin, &c. &c, obtains 
all worlds and all desires' (Kh. Up. VIJJ, 7, 1); 'The Self 
is to be seen ' &c. up to ' Thus far goes immortality ' (Br/. 
Up. IV, 5, 6-15). These and similar texts declare that 
mere knowledge effects the purpose of man. — Against this 
the opponent raises his voice as follows. 

2. On account of (the Self) standing in a supple- 
mentary relation (to action), (the statements as to 

1 The purvapakshin (see next Sutra) maintains that the know- 
ledge of the Self is subordinate to (sacrificial) action through the 
mediation of the agent, i. e. in so far as it imparts to the agent a 
certain qualification. 
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the fruits of the knowledge of the Self) are artha- 
vadas, as in other cases, thus Gaimini opines. 

As the Self, in consequence of its being the agent, stands 
in a supplementary relation to action, the knowledge of the 
Self also is connected with action through the mediation of 
its object, analogously to the case of the sprinkling of the 
rice-grains with water ; hence as the purpose of the know- 
ledge of the Self is understood thereby, the statements of 
the text about the fruits of that knowledge are mere artha- 
vadas. Such is the opinion of the teacher G'aimini \ The 
case is analogous to that of other textual statements as to 
the fruits of certain materials, sawzskaras and works ; which 
statements have likewise to be understood as arthavadas. 
Cp. the passage, 'He whose sacrificial ladle is made of 
parwa-wood hears no evil sound ; ' ' By anointing his eye 
he wards off the eye of the enemy ; ' ' By making the 
praya^a and anuya^a-oblations he makes an armour for 
the sacrifice, an armour for the sacrificer so that he over- 
comes his enemies 2 .' — But how can it be supposed that 

1 The contention of the purvapakshin — Gaimini — is that the 
knowledge of the Self has no independent fruit of its own, because 
it stands in a subordinate relation to sacrificial action. This rela- 
tion is mediated by the Self — the object of knowledge — which is 
the agent in all action, and therefore itself stands in a subordinate 
relation to action. By learning that his Self will outlive the body 
the agent becomes qualified for actions, the fruit of which will 
only appear after death. The qualification the Self thus acquires 
is analogous to that which the rice-grains acquire by being sprinkled 
with water ; for only through this latter act of ceremonial modifica- 
tion (or purification, sawskara) they become fit to be used in the 
sacrifice. — As the knowledge of the Self thus has no independent 
position, it cannot have an independent fruit of its own, and con- 
sequently the passages which state such fruits cannot be taken as 
'injunctions of fruits,' but merely as arthavadas, making some 
additional statement about the fruit of the sacrificial actions to 
which the knowledge of the Self is auxiliary. 

' The material, i. e. the ladle made of par«a-wood, is auxiliary 
to the sacrifice, and the fruit which the text ascribes to it (viz. 
hearing no evil sound) therefore has to be viewed as a fruit of 
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the knowledge of the Self which the text does not exhibit 
under any special heading can enter into sacrificial action 
as a subordinate member, without the presence of any of 
the means of proof — general subject-matter and so on — 
which determine such subordinate relation? — The purva- 
pakshin may reply that the knowledge of the Self enters 
into sacrificial action through the mediation of the agent, 
on the ground of the means of proof called vakya 
(sentence ; syntactical unity) 1 . But this we deny because 
in the present case 'sentence' has no force to teach the 
application (of the knowledge of the Self to the sacri- 
fices, as a subordinate member of the latter). Things 
which the text states under no particular heading may 
indeed be connected with the sacrifice on the ground of 
'sentence,' through some intermediate link which is not 
of too wide an application 2 ; but the agent is an inter- 
mediate link of too wide an application, since it is common 
to all action whether worldly or based on the Veda. The 
agent cannot therefore be used as a mediating link to 
establish the connexion of the knowledge of the Self with 
the sacrifice. — Your objection is not valid, the purva- 
pakshin replies, since the knowledge of a Self different 
from the body is of no use anywhere but in works based 
on the Veda. For such knowledge is of no use in worldly 
works, in all of which the activity may be shown to be 
guided by visible purposes ; with reference to Vedic works, 
on the other hand, whose fruits manifest themselves only 
after the death of this body no activity would be possible 

the entire sacrifice. Analogously in the case of the saaisk&ra — 
the anointing — which fits the sacrificer for performing the sacrifice, 
and in the case of the prayi^as and anuya^as which are merely 
subordinate members of the darjrapurwamasa. 

1 The entire Veda constituting an extended syntactical whole, 
in which the agent is the same. 

* Thus the quality of being made of parwa-wood is connected 
with the sacrifices on the ground of the vakya implied in 'yasya 
parwamayt guhfir bhavati,' because here we have as an intermediate 
link the guhu, i. e. a special implement which is used at sacrifices 
only, and therefore is not of too wide an application. 
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were it not for the knowledge of a Self separate from the 
body, and such knowledge therefore has its uses there. — 
But, another objection is raised, from attributes given to 
the Self, such as ' free from sin,' and the like, it appears 
that the doctrine of the Upanishads refers to that Self 
which stands outside the sawsara and cannot therefore 
be subordinate to activity. — This objection too is without 
force ; for what the Upanishads teach as the object of 
cognition is just the transmigrating Self, which is clearly 
referred to in such terms as 'dear' (Br*. Up. II, 4, 5). 
Attributes such as being free from sin, on the other hand, 
may be viewed as aiming merely at the glorification of 
that Self. — tBut in more than one place Brahman, the 
cause of the world, which is additional to the trans- 
migrating Self and itself not subject to transmigration 
has been established, and the Upanishads teach that this 
very Brahman constitutes the real nature of the trans- 
migrating Self! — True, that has been established; but 
in order to confirm that doctrine, objections and their 
refutation are again set forth with reference to the question 
as to the fruit (of the knowledge of the Self). 

3. On account of scripture showing (certain lines 
of) conduct. 

' kanaka the king of the Videhas sacrificed with a sacri- 
fice at which many presents were given to the priests' (Br*. 
Up. Ill, 1, 1); 'Sirs, I am going to perform a sacrifice' 
(Kh. Up. V, 11, 5); these and similar passages — which 
occur in sections that have another purport — show that 
those who know Brahman are connected with sacrificial 
action also. And similarly we apprehend from the fact 
that according to scripture Uddalaka and others taught 
their sons and so on, that they were connected with the 
condition of life of householders. If mere knowledge could 
effect the purpose of man, why should the persons men- 
tioned have performed works troublesome in many respects? 
' If a man would find honey in the Arka tree why should 
he go to the forest ? ' 
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4. Because scripture directly states that. 
'What a man does with knowledge, faith and the 

Upanishad is more powerful' (Kh. Up. I, i, 10); this 
passage directly states that knowledge is subordinate to 
work 1 , and from this it follows that mere knowledge 
cannot effect the purpose of man. 

5. On account of the taking hold together. 
'Then both his knowledge and his work take hold of 

him' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 2); as this passage shows that 
knowledge and work begin together to manifest their 
fruits, it follows that knowledge is not independent. 

6. And because scripture enjoins (works) for such 
(only as understand the purport of the Veda). 

' He who has learnt (lit. " read ") the Veda from a family 
of teachers, according to the sacred injunction, in the 
leisure time left from the duties to be performed for the 
Guru ; who after having received his discharge has settled 
in his own house, studying his sacred texts in some sacred 
spot' (Kh. Up. VIII, 15); such passages also show that 
those who know the purport of the whole Veda are qualified 
for sacrificial action, and that hence knowledge does not 
independently bring about a result. — But the expression 
' who has read ' directly states only that the Veda is read, 
not that its purport is understood ! — Not so, we reply. The 
reading of the Veda extends up to the comprehension of 
its purport, as thus the reading has a visible purpose 2 . 

7. And on account of definite rules. 

' Performing works here (i. e. in this life) let a man wish 
to live a hundred years ; thus work will not cling to thee, 
man ; there is no other way than that' (Ira. Up. a) ; ' The 

1 For the instrumental case ' vidyaya" ' directly represents know- 
ledge as a means of work. 

1 According to the Mfmazas& principle that, wherever possible, 
actions enjoined must be understood to have a visible purpose 
(a supersensuous result being admitted only where no visible result 
can be made out). 

[38] u 
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Agnihotra is a sattra lasting up to old age and death ; for 
through old age one is freed from it or through death' 
(Sat. Bra. XII, 4, 1, 1) ; from such definite rules also it 
follows that knowledge is merely supplementary to works. 
Against all these objections the Sutrakara upholds his 
view in the following Stitra. 

8. But on account of (scripture teaching) the 
additional one (i.e. the Lord), (the view) of Badara- 
ya«a (is valid) ; as that is seen thus (in scriptural 
passages). 

The word ' but ' discards the purvapaksha. — The assertion 
made in Sutra 2 cannot be maintained ' on account of the 
text teaching the additional one.' If the Vedanta-texts 
taught that the transmigrating embodied Self which is an 
agent and enjoyer is something different from the mere 
body, the statements as to the fruit of the knowledge of 
the Self would, for the reasons indicated above, be mere 
arthavadas. But what the Vedanta-texts really teach as 
the object of knowledge is something different from the 
embodied Self, viz. the non-transmigrating Lord who is 
free from all attributes of transmigratory existence such as 
agency and the like and distinguished by freedom from sin 
and so on, the highest Self. And the knowledge of that Self 
does not only not promote action but rather cuts all action 
short, as will be declared in Sutra 16. . Hence the view 
of the reverend Badarayawa which was stated in Sfltra 1 
remains valid and cannot be shaken by fallacious reasoning 
about the subordination of knowledge to action and the 
like. That the Lord who is superior to the embodied 
Self is the Self many scriptural texts declare ; compare 
' He who perceives all and knows all' (Mu. Up. I, 1, 9) ; 
' From terror of it the wind blows, from terror the sun 
rises' (Taitt. Up. II, 8); 'It is a great terror, a raised 
thunderbolt' (Ka. Up. II, 6, 3); 'By the command of that 
imperishable one, O Gargt' (Br*. Up. Ill, 8, 9); 'It 
thought, may I be many, may I grow forth: It sent forth 
fire' (KA. Up. VI, a, 3). There are indeed passages in 
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which the transmigrating Self— hinted at by such terms as 
' dear ' — is referred to as the object of knowledge, such as 
* But for the love of the Self everything is dear. Verily 
the Self is to be seen' (Br*. Up. II, 4, 5); 'He who 
breathes in the up-breathing he is thy Self and within all ' 
(Br*. Up. Ill, 4, 1); 'The person that is seen in the eye 
that is thy Self,' up to ' But I shall explain him further to 
you' (Kh. Up. VIII, 7 ff.). But as there are at the same 
time complementary passages connected with the passages 
quoted above — viz. 'There has been breathed forth from 
this great Being the ff*'g-veda, Ya^ur-veda,' &c. (Br*. Up. 
II, 4, 10) ; * He who overcomes hunger and thirst, sorrow, 
passion, old age and death ' (Br*. Up. Ill, 5, 1) ; ' Having 
approached the highest light he appears in his own form. 
That is the highest person' (Kh. Up. VIII, 12, 3) — which 
aim at giving instruction about the superior Self; it follows 
that the two sets of passages do not mean to* teach an 
absolute difference of the two Selfs and that thus con- 
tradiction is avoided. For the Self of the highest Lord is 
the real nature of the embodied Self, while the state of 
being embodied is due to the limiting adjuncts, as appears 
from scriptural passages such as ' Thou art that ; ' ' There 
is no other seer but he.' All which has been demonstrated 
by us at length in the earlier parts of this commentary in 
more than one place. 

9. But the declarations (of scripture) are equal 
(on the other side). 

In reply to the averment made in Sutra 3, we point out 
that there are declarations of scripture, of equal weight, 
in favour of the view that knowledge is not complementary 
to action. For there are scriptural passages such as, 
' Knowing this the rishis descended from Kavasha said : 
For what purpose should we study the Veda? for what 
purpose should we sacrifice? Knowing this indeed the 
Ancient ones did not offer the Agnihotra ; ' and ' When 
Brahma»as know that Self and have risen above the desire 
for sons, wealth, and worlds, they wander about as men- 
dicants' (Br*. Up. Ill, 5). Scripture moreover shows that 

U 2 
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Y^fwavalkya and others who knew Brahman did not take 
their stand on works. 'Thus far goes immortality. Having 
said so Ya.fwavalkya went away into the forest ' (Bri. Up. 
IV, 5, 15). With reference to the indicatory sign (as to 
the dependence of knowledge to work) which is implied 
in the passage, ' Sirs, I am going to perform a sacrifice,' we 
remark that it belongs to a section which treats of Vai^va- 
nara. Now, the text may declare that a vidya of Brahman 
as limited by adjuncts is accompanied by works ; but all 
the same the vidya does not stand in a subordinate relation 
to works since 'leading subject-matter' and the other 
means of proof are absent. 
We now reply to the averment made in Sutra 4. 

10. (The direct statement is) non-comprehensive. 

The direct scriptural statement implied in ' What a man 
does with knowledge ' &c. does not refer to all knowledge, 
as it is connected with the knowledge forming the subject- 
matter of the section. And the latter is the knowledge of 
the udgttha only, ' Let a man meditate on the syllable Om 
(as) the udgttha.' 

11. There is distribution (of the work and know- 
ledge) as in the case of the hundred. 

In reply to the averment (Sutra 5) that the passage, 
' Then both his knowledge and his work take hold of him,' 
indicates the non-independence of knowledge, we point out 
that the passage must be understood in a distributed sense, 
knowledge taking hold of one man and work of another. 
The case is analogous to that of the ' hundred.' When it 
is said, ' Let a hundred be given to these two men,' the 
hundred are divided in that way that fifty are given to one 
man and fifty to the other. — Moreover what the text says 
about the laying hold does not refer to him who is about 
to obtain final release ; for the concluding passage, ' So 
much for the man who desires,' indicates that the whole 
section refers to the soul implicated in the sawzsara, and 
a new beginning is made for him who is about to be 
released, in the clause, ' But as to the man who does not 
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desire.' The clause about the laying hold thus comprises 
all knowledge which falls within the sphere of the trans- 
migrating soul whether it be enjoined or prohibited \ since 
there is no reason for distinction, and to all action whether 
enjoined or prohibited, the clause embodying a reference 
to knowledge and work as established elsewhere. And on 
this interpretation there is room for the clause even without 
our having recourse to the distribution of knowledge and 
work. 
The next Sutra replies to the averment made in Sutra 6. 

12. Of him who has merely read the Veda (there 
is qualification for works). 

As the clause, ' Having learnt (read) the Veda from 
a family of teachers,' speaks only of the reading, we de- 
termine that acts are there enjoined for him who has 
only read the Veda. — But from this it would follow that 
on account of being destitute of knowledge such a person 
would not be qualified for works ! — Never mind ; we do 
not mean to deny that the understanding of sacrificial acts 
which springs from the reading of the texts is the cause 
of qualification for their performance; we only wish to 
establish that the knowledge of the Self derived from the 
Upanishads is seen to have an independent purpose of its 
own and therefore does not supply a reason of qualification 
for acts. Analogously a person who is qualified for one 
act does not require the knowledge of another act. 

Against the reasoning of Sutra 7 we make the following 
remark. 

1 3. There being no specification (the rule does) 
not (specially apply to him who knows). 

In passages such as ' Performing works here let a man 
live ' &c, which state definite rules, there is no specification 



1 Pratishiddhi kz nagnastrfdawanddirupS. An. Gi. — Pratishid- 
dhi £a yathtsaiMistradhigamanalakshawa (not ' yatha saiMsUtra ' 
as in the Biblioth. Indica edition). Bh&matt. 
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of him who knows, since the definite rule is enjoined with- 
out any such specification. 

14. Or else the permission (of works) is for the 
glorification (of knowledge). 

The passage 'Performing works here' may be treated 
in another way also. Even if, owing to the influence of 
the general subject-matter, only he who knows is to be 
viewed as he who performs works, yet the permission to 
perform works must be viewed as aiming at the glorifica- 
tion of knowledge ; as appears from the subsequent clause, 
' no work clings to the man.' The meaning of the entire 
passage thus is : To a man who knows no work will cling, 
should he perform works during his whole life even, owing 
to the power of knowledge. And this clearly glorifies 
knowledge. 

15. Some also by proceeding according to their 
liking (evince their disregard of anything but know- 
ledge). 

Moreover some who know, having obtained the intuition 
of the fruit of knowledge, express, in reliance thereon, the 
purposelessness of the means of all other results, viz. by 
proceeding according to their liking (and abandoning those 
means). A scriptural text of the Va#asaneyins runs as 
follows : * Knowing this the people of old did not wish for 
offspring. What shall we do with offspring, they said, we 
who have this Self and this world ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, aa). 
And that the fruit of knowledge, being present to intuition, 
does not manifest itself at a later time only as the fruits 
of actions do, we have explained more than once. From 
this also it follows that knowledge is not subordinate to 
action, and that the scriptural statements as to the fruit of 
knowledge cannot be taken in any but their true sense. 

16. And (scripture teaches) the destruction (of 
the qualification for works, by knowledge). 

Moreover scripture teaches that this whole apparent 
world — which springs from Nescience, is characterised by 
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actions, agents and results of actions and is the cause of 
all qualification for works — is essentially destroyed by the 
power of knowledge. Compare such passages as 'But 
when all has become the Self of him, wherewith should 
he see another, wherewith should he smell another ? ' (Bri. 
Up. IV, 5, 15). For him now who should teach that the 
qualification for works has for its necessary antecedent the 
knowledge of the Self which the Vedanta-texts teach, it 
would follow that the qualification for works is cut short 
altogether. From this also it follows that knowledge is 
independent. 

17. And (knowledge belongs) to those who are 
bound to chastity ; for in scripture (that condition of 
life is mentioned). 

Scripture shows that knowledge is valid also for those 
stages of life for which chastity is prescribed. Now in 
their case knowledge cannot be subordinate to work 
because work is absent ; for the works prescribed by the 
Veda such as the Agnihotra are no longer performed by 
men who have reached those stages. — But, an objection is 
raised, those stages of life are not even mentioned in the 
Veda ! — This is not so, we reply. Certain Vedic passages 
clearly intimate them ; so e. g. ' There are three branches 
of the law ' (Kh. Up. II, 23, 1) ; ' Those who in the forest 
practise faith and austerity' (Kh. Up. V, 10, 1); 'Those 
who practise penance and faith in the forest ' (Mu. Up. I, 
10, 11); 'Wishing for that world only mendicants wander 
forth ' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 23) ; ' Let him wander forth at once 
from the state of studentship.' — That the stages requiring 
chastity are open to men whether they have reached house- 
holdership or not, and whether they have paid the debts (of 
procreating a son, &c.) or not, is known from scripture 
and Smn'ti. Herefrom also follows the independence of 
knowledge. 

18. <7aimini (considers that scriptural passages 
mentioning those stages of life in which chastity is 
obligatory, contain) a reference (only to those stages) ; 
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they are not injunctions ; for (other scriptural pas- 
sages) forbid (those stages). 

The Vedic texts which have been quoted to the end of 
showing the existence of the stages of life on which chastity 
is binding — such as ' There are three branches of the law ' 
and so on — have no power to establish those stages. For 
the teacher Gaimini is of opinion that those passages 
contain only a reference to the other stages of life, not an 
injunction (of them). — Why? — Because they contain no 
words expressive of injunction such as imperative verbal 
forms, and because each of them is seen to have some 
other purport. In the passage, ' There are three ' &c, the 
text at first refers to three stages of life (' Sacrifice, study, 
and charity are the first ' &c. &c), thereupon declares them 
not to have unbounded results (' All these obtain the world 
of the blessed '), and finally glorifies ' the state of being 
grounded on Brahman ' as having unbounded results 
('the Brahmasa#*stha obtains immortality'). — But is not 
a mere reference even sufficient to intimate the existence 
of those stages of life ? — True ; but they are established 
(enjoined) not by direct scriptural statements, but only by 
Snv«ti and custom, and therefore when contradicted by 
direct scriptural statement * are either to be disregarded or 
else to be viewed as concerning those who (for some reason 
or other) are disqualified (for active worship, sacrifices and 
the like). — But together with the stages demanding chastity 
the text refers to the condition of the householder also *. 
(' Sacrifice, study, and charity are the first.') — True ; but the 
existence of the state of the householder is established (not 
by that passage but) by other scriptural passages, viz. those 
which enjoin on the householder certain works such as the 
Agnihotra. Hence the reference in the passage under 
discussion aims at glorification only, not at injunction. 

1 Such as that concerning the permanent obligation of the Agni- 
hotra and so on. 

1 And we therefore may conclude that those stages are as valid 
as the — notoriously valid — state of householdership. 
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Moreover, direct scriptural enunciations forbid other stages 
of life j cp. ' A murderer of the gods is he who removes 
the fire ; ' ' After having brought to thy teacher his proper 
reward do not cut off the line of children ' (Taitt. Up. I, 
11, 1) ; « To him who is without a son the world does not 
belong ; all beasts even know that' — Similarly the passages, 
'Those who in the forest practise faith and austerity' 
{Kh. Up. V, 10, i), and the analogous passage (from the 
Muttdaka), contain instruction not about the other stages 
of life but about the going on the path of the gods. And 
of clauses such as ' austerity is the second ' it is doubtful 
whether they speak of a stage of life at all. And a 
passage like ' Wishing for that world only mendicants 
wander forth,' does not enjoin the wandering forth but 
merely glorifies that world. — But there is at any rate one 
scriptural text which directly and unambiguously enjoins 
the condition of life of the wandering mendicant, viz. the 
one of the Cabalas, ' Let him wander forth at once from 
the state of studentship.' — True, but our discussion is 
carried on without reference to that passage. 

19. (The other stage of life) is to be accom- 
plished, (according to) Badaraya«a ; on account of 
the scriptural statement of equality. 

The teacher Badarayawa is of opinion that that other 
stage of life is something to be accomplished. The view 
that there is a contradiction because the other stage of 
life is stated in the Veda and, on the other hand, works 
such as the Agnihotra must necessarily be performed, and 
that, in order to remove this contradiction, that other 
stage of life must be entered upon by those only who are 
not qualified for active worship, he rejects; being of opinion 
that that other stage is to be entered upon, in the same 
way as the state of the householder, even by him who 
does not wish to do so. — On what ground ? — ' On account 
of the scriptural statement of equality.' For we have 
a passage (viz. 'There are three branches of the law/ &c.) 
which refers equally to that other stage as to the state 
of the householder. As the state of the householder which 
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is enjoined in other passages only is here referred to, so 
also that other stage of life. The case is analogous to 
the reference made to the wearing of the sacrificial thread 
round the neck or on the right shoulder — which two modes 
are established in other scriptural passages — in a passage 
the purpose of which it is to enjoin the wearing of the thread 
on the left shoulder. The other stage must therefore be 
entered upon in the same way as the state of the house- 
holder. — Analogously in the passage, ' Wishing for that 
world only mendicants leave their homes,' the last stage 
of life is mentioned together with the study of the Veda, 
sacrifice and so on, and in the passage, ' Those who in the 
forest,' &c, with the knowledge of the five fires. — The 
remark, made above by the purvapakshin, that in such 
passages as ' austerity is the second ' there is unambiguous 
reference to a further stage of life, is without force, since 
there is a reason enabling us to determine what is meant. 
The text proclaims in the beginning that there are three 
subdivisions (' There are three branches of the law '). Now 
the sacrifice and the other duties (which the text enumerates 
subsequently to the introductory clause) can, because they 
are more than three, and rest on separate originative 
injunctions, be comprised within the three branches only 
if they are connected with one of the stages of life. Now 
the terms ' sacrifice ' and so on indicate that the stage 
of householdership constitutes one branch of the law, and 
the term ' Brahma£arin ' clearly denotes another stage ; 
what then remains but to assume that the term ' austerity ' 
also denotes a stage of life, viz. the one in which austerity 
is the chief thing? Analogously the reference to the 
forest — in the passage, 'Those who in the forest,' — indicates 
that by the austerity and faith mentioned there we have to 
understand that stage of life in which austerity and faith 
are the chief thing. — From all this it follows that the 
further stage of life has to be gone through, even if the 
passage under discussion should do nothing but refer to it. 

20. Or (the passage rather is) an injunction, as in 
the case of the carrying (of the firewood). 
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Or the passage is rather to be understood as containing 
an injunction, not a mere reference. — But, an objection is 
raised, if we assume it to be an injunction we thereby 
oppose the conception of the entire passage as a coherent 
whole, while yet the passage has clearly to be conceived 
as constituting such a whole, viz. as meaning that while 
the three branches of the law have for their result the 
world of the blessed, the condition of being grounded in 
Brahman has immortality for its result. — True, but all the 
same we must set aside the conception of the passage as 
a whole — well founded as it is — and assume it to be an 
injunction. For it is a new injunction because no other 
injunction is observed, and as the conception of the other 
stage of life clearly arises from the passage it is impossible 
to interpret it as a coherent whole by means of the 
assumption that it is a mere guwavada 1 . 

The case is analogous to that of the ' carrying.' There 
is a scriptural text (relating to the Agnihotra which forms 
part of the mahapitr*ya£-«a), ' Let him approach carrying 
the firewood below (the ladle holding the offering); for 
above he carries it for the gods.' Now this passage may 
be conceived as an unbroken whole if we view it as 
referring to the carrying below only ; nevertheless we 
determine that it enjoins the carrying above because that 



1 In the clause ' vidhyantar4dar.ra.nat ' I can see nothing more 
than an explanation of — or reason for — the ' apftrvatvat.' If we 
viewed the passage as glorifying the brahmasawsthatd compared to 
the three branches of the law through the statement of its super- 
sensuous results (so that it would constitute an arthavada of the 
kind called guwavada), we should indeed preserve the unity of the 
passage — which is destroyed if we view it as enjoining the different 
stages of life. But all the same the latter explanation is the true 
one ; for a glorifkatory passage presupposes an injunctive one, and 
as no such injunctive passage is met with elsewhere, it is simpler 
to assume that the present passage is itself injunctive than to con- 
strue (on the basis of it if viewed as a guwavada) another injunctive 
passage. (In Ananda Giri's gloss on this passage — Biblioth. Indica 
edition — read'vihitatvopagamaprasaktya' and 'stutilaksha«ayaika°.') 
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is not enjoined anywhere else 1 . This is explained in the 
chapter treating of ' complement,' in the Sfltra, ' But it is 
an injunction,' &c. (Pu. Mim. Su.). In the same way we 
assume that our passage referring to the different ajramas 
is an injunctory passage only. 

Even if (to state an alternative conclusion) the passage 
contains references only to the other cLrramas, it must be 
viewed as enjoining at any rate the condition of being 
grounded in Brahman, owing to the glorification of that 
condition. The question here arises whether that state 
belongs to any one comprised within the four Irramas, 
or only to the wandering mendicant. If now a reference 
to the mendicant also is contained within the references 
to the Irramas up to the Brahma£arin (i.e. the three 
ajramas the text refers to before the passage about the 
brahmasawstha) ; then, as all four Irramas are referred 
to equally and as somebody not belonging to any Irrama 
could not possibly be called brahmasamstha, it follows that 
the term ' brahmasamstha ' denotes any one standing 
within one of the four axramas. If, on the other hand, 
the mendicant is not comprised within the references to 
the three Irramas, he alone remains, and this establishes 
the conclusion that the brahmasawstha is the mendicant 
only. (We therefore have to inquire which of the two 
alternatives stated has to be adopted.) — Here some 
maintain that the term ' austerity ' which denotes the 
hermit in the woods implies a reference to the mendi- 
cant also. But this is wrong. For as long as any other 
explanation is possible, we must not assume that a term 
which expresses a distinctive attribute of the hermits 
living in the forest comprises the wandering mendicants 
also. Both the Brahma£arin and the householder are 

1 The ekavakyata is preserved if we take the clause from 'above' 
as an arthavada meant to give the reason why in sacrifices offered 
to the Fathers the firewood has to be carried below. Nevertheless 
the clause must be taken as a vidhi enjoining the carrying above in 
all sacrifices offered to the gods, because this particular is not 
enjoined elsewhere. 
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referred to by distinctive terms applying to them only, 
and we therefore expect that the mendicant and the 
hermit also should be referred to by analogous terms. 
Now 'austerity' is a distinctive attribute of the hermits 
living in the woods ; for the principal conventional 
meaning of the word 'austerity' is mortification of the 
body. The distinctive attribute of the mendicant, on the 
other hand, viz. restraint of the senses and so on, cannot 
be denoted by the term 'austerity.' Moreover it would 
be an illegitimate assumption that the ajramas which are 
known to be four should here be referred to as three. 
And further the text notifies a distinction, viz. by saying 
that those three reach the world of the blessed, while one 
enjoys immortality. Now there is room for such a distinc- 
tion if the hermits and the mendicants are separate ; for 
we do not say ' Devadatta and Yag wadatta are stupid, but 
one of them is clever,' but we say ' Devadatta and Ya^wa- 
datta are stupid, but Vish«umitra is clever.' The passage 
therefore has to be understood in that sense, that those 
belonging to the three former Irramas obtain the world 
of the blessed, while the remaining one, i. e. the wandering 
mendicant, enjoys immortality. — But how can the term 
' brahmasa/ttstha,' which according to its etymological 
meaning may be applied to members of all Irramas, be 
restricted to the mendicant? and, if we agree to take it 
in its conventional meaning, it follows that immortality 
may be reached by merely belonging to an Irrama, and 
hence that knowledge is useless ! — To these objections we 
make the following reply. The term ' brahmasawstha ' 
denotes fulfilment in Brahman, a state of being grounded 
in Brahman to the exclusion of all other activity. Now 
such a state is impossible for persons belonging to the 
three former Isramas, as scripture declares that they suffer 
loss through the non-performance of the works enjoined 
on their ajxama. The mendicant, on the other hand, who 
has discarded all works can suffer no loss owing to non- 
performance. Such duties as are incumbent on him, viz. 
restraint of the senses and the like, are not opposed to 
the state of being grounded in Brahman, but rather helpful 
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to it. For the only work enjoined on him by his Irrama 
is the state of being firmly grounded in Brahman, wherein 
he is strengthened by restraint of the senses and so on — 
just as sacrifices and the like are prescribed for the other 
ajramas — and loss he incurs only by neglecting that work. 
In agreement herewith texts from scripture and Smrrti 
declare that for him who is grounded in Brahman there 
are no works. Compare ' Renunciation is Brahman ; for 
Brahman is the highest ; for the highest is Brahman ; 
above those lower penances, indeed, there rises renuncia- 
tion ; ' ' Those anchorites who have well ascertained the 
object of the knowledge of the Vedanta and have purified 
their nature by the Yoga of renunciation ' (Mu. Up. Ill, 
2, 6) ; and similar scriptural passages. And Smrzti-texts 
to the same effect, such as * They whose minds are fixed 
on him, who have their Self in him, their stand on him, 
their end in him' (Bha. Gita V, 17). All these passages 
teach that for him who is founded on Brahman there are 
no works. From this there also follows the non-validity of 
the second objection raised above, viz. that the mendicant's 
reaching immortality through the mere stage of life in 
which he stands would imply the uselessness of knowledge. 
— In this way we understand that, although there is a 
reference to the other stages of life, that which is indicated 
by the quality of being grounded in Brahman is the state 
of the wandering mendicant. 

This whole discussion has been carried on by the teacher 
without taking into account the text of the Cabalas, which 
enjoins the other stage of life. But there exists that text 
which directly enjoins the other stage, ' Having completed 
his studentship he is to become a householder; having 
been a householder he is to become a dweller in the forest ; 
having been a dweller in the forest he is to wander forth ; 
or else he may wander forth from the student's state; 
or from the house; or from the forest.' Nor can this 
text be interpreted as referring to those who are not 
qualified for works ; for it states no difference, and there 
is a separate injunction (of the parivra^ya-state) for those 
who are not qualified, viz. in the passage, ' May he have 
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taken vows upon himself or not, may he be a snataka or 
not, may he be one whose fire has gone out or one who 
has no fire,' &c. That the text does not refer to such 
only as are not qualified for works, further follows from 
the fact that the state of the mendicant is meant to 
subserve the development of the knowledge of Brahman *, 
as scripture declares, 'The wandering mendicant, with 
colourless dress, shaven, wifeless, pure, guileless, living on 
alms, qualifies himself for the intuition of Brahman.' — From 
all this it follows that the stages of life for which chastity 
is obligatory are established by scripture, and that know- 
ledge — because enjoined on persons who have entered on 
those stages — is independent of works. 

21. If it be said that (texts such as the one about 
the udgitha are) mere glorification, on account of 
their reference (to parts of sacrifices) ; we deny that, 
on account of the newness (of what they teach, if 
viewed as injunctions). 

'That udgitha is the best of all essences, the highest, 
holding the highest place, the eighth ' (Kh. Up. I, 1, 3) ; 
'This earth is the Rik, the fire is Saman' (Kh. Up. I, 
6, 1); 'This world in truth is that piled-up fire-altar' 
(.Sat. Bra. X, 1, a, a); 'That hymn is truly that earth' 
(Ait. Ar. II, 1, a, 1) ; with reference to these and other 
similar passages a doubt arises whether they are meant 
to glorify the udgitha and so on, or to enjoin devout 
meditations. 

The purvapakshin maintains that their aim is glorifica- 
tion, because the text exhibits them with reference to 
subordinate members of sacrificial actions, such as the 
udgitha and so on. They are, he says, analogous to 
passages such as ' This earth is the ladle ; ' ' the sun is the 
tortoise;' 'the heavenly world is the Ahavaniya,' whose 



1 Which has to be acquired in the regular prescribed way of 
Brahmanical studentship. 
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aim it is to glorify the ladle and so on. To this the Sutra- 
kara replies as follows. We have no right to consider the 
purpose of those passages to be mere glorification, on 
account of the newness. If they aim at injunction, a new 
matter is enjoined by them ; if, on the other hand, they 
aimed at glorification they would be devoid of meaning. 
For, as explained in the Pu. Mim. Su., glorificatory 
passages are of use in so far as entering into a comple- 
mentary relation to injunctive passages ; but the passages 
under discussion are incapable of entering into such a 
relation to the udgitha and so on which are enjoined in 
altogether different places of the Veda, and would there- 
fore be purposeless as far as glorification is concerned. 
Passages such as 'This earth is the ladle' are not 
analogous because they stand in proximity to injunctive 
passages. — Therefore texts such as those under discussion 
have an injunctive purpose. 

22. And on account of the words expressive of 
becoming. 

Moreover the text exhibits words of clearly injunctive 
meaning, in connexion with the passages quoted above, 
viz. 'Let him meditate on the udgitha' (Kh. Up. I, 
i, i); 'Let him meditate on the Siman'(ATA. Up. II, 
3, i); 'Let him think: I am the hymn' (Ait. Ar. II, 
i, 6). Now these injunctive forms would be rendered 
futile by the assumption of the texts under discussion 
aiming at glorification only. Compare the following 
saying of those who know Nyaya, ' Let him do, let it be 
done, it is to be done, let it become, let it be ; these forms 
are in all Vedas the settled signs of injunction.' What 
they mean thereby is that injunction is the sense of all 
potential, imperative, &c, verbal forms. — Moreover in each 
of the sections to which the passages under discussion 
belong the text states special fruits, ' He becomes indeed 
a fulfiller of desires' (Kh. Up. I, i, 7); 'He is able to 
obtain wishes through his song ' (Kh. Up. I, 7, 9) ; ' The 
worlds in an ascending and a descending line belong to 
him* (Kh. Up. II, 2, 3). For this reason also the texts 
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about the udgltha and so on are meant to enjoin devout 
meditations. 

23. (The stories told in the Upanishads) are for 
the purpose of the pariplava ; we deny this on 
account of (certain stories only) being specified. 

' Ya^wavalkya had two wives, Maitrey! and Katyayani ' 
(Br*. Up. IV, 5, 1) ; ' Pratardana, forsooth, the son of 
Divodasa came to the beloved abode of Indra ' (Kau. Up. 
Ill, 1); 'There lived once upon a time Canarruti Pautra- 
ya«a, who was a pious giver, giving much and keeping 
open house' (Kk. Up. IV, 1,1); with regard to these and 
similar stories met with in the Vedanta portions of 
scripture there arises a doubt whether they are meant to 
subserve the performance of the pariplava 1 , or to introduce 
the vidyas standing in proximity to them. 

The purvapakshin maintains that those scriptural stories 
subserve the pariplava because they are stories like others, 
and because the telling of stories is enjoined for the pari- 
plava. And from this it follows that the Vedanta-texts 
do not chiefly aim at knowledge, because like mantras 
they stand in a complementary relation to sacrificial per- 
formances. 

This conclusion we deny ' on account of the specifica- 
tion.' Under the heading 'he is to recite the pariplava,' 
scripture specifies certain definite stories such as that of 
'Manu Vivasvat's son the king.' If, now, for the reason 
that all tales as such are alike, all tales were admitted for 
the pariplava, the mentioned specification would be devoid 
of meaning. We therefore conclude that those scriptural 
stories are not meant to be told at the pariplava. 

24. This follows also from the connexion (of the 
stories with the vidyas) in one coherent whole. 

And as thus the stories do not subserve the pariplava it 



1 I.e. have to be recited at stated intervals during the year 
occupied by the arvamedha sacrifice. 

[38] x 
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is appropriate to assume that they are meant to bring 
nearer to our understanding the approximate vidyas with 
which they are seen to form connected wholes ; for they 
serve to render the latter more acceptable and facilitate 
their comprehension. 

In the Maitreyi-brahmawa we see that the story forms 
a whole with the vidya beginning, ' The Self indeed is to 
be seen,' &c. ; in the account of Pratardana with the vidya, 
'I am prana, the conscious Self;' in the legend of (7an&miti 
with the vidya, ' Air indeed is the end of all.' The case 
of all these stories is analogous to that of stories met with 
in scriptural texts referring to works, whose purpose is the 
glorification of injunctions standing in proximity ; as e.g. 
' He cut out his own omentum.' — The stories under discus- 
sion therefore do not subserve the pariplava. 

25. For this very reason there is no need of the 
lighting of the fire and so on. 

The expression ' For this very same reason ' must be 
viewed as taking up Sutra III, 4, 1, because thus a satis- 
factory sense is established. For this very same reason, 
i. e. because knowledge subserves the purpose of man, the 
lighting of the sacrificial fire and similar works which are 
enjoined on the different a^ramas are not to be observed, 
since man's purpose is effected through knowledge. 

The Sutrakara thus sums up the result of the first 
adhikarawa, intending to make some further remarks. 

26. And there is need of all (works), on account 
of the scriptural statement of sacrifices and the like ; 
as in the case of the horse. 

We now consider whether knowledge has absolutely no 
need of the works enjoined on the different Isramas, or 
whether it has some need of them. Under the preceding 
Sutra we have arrived at the conclusion that as knowledge 
effects its own end the works enjoined on the Irramas 
are absolutely not required. With reference to this point 
the present Sutra now remarks that knowledge has regard 
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for all works enjoined on the ajrramas, and that there is 
not absolute non-regard. — But do not the two Sutras thus 
contradict each other? — By no means, we reply. Know- 
ledge having once sprung up requires no help towards the 
accomplishment of its fruit, but it does stand in need of 
something else with a view to its own origination. — Why 
so ? — On account of the scriptural statements of sacrifices 
and so on. For the passage, ' Him Brahmawas seek to 
know by the study of the Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by 
penance, by fasting' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 22), declares that 
sacrifices and so on are means of knowledge, and as the 
text connects them with the 'seeking to know,' we conclude 
that they are, more especially, means of the origination of 
knowledge. Similarly the passage, 'What people call 
sacrifice that is really brahma^arya ' (Kh. Up. VIII, 5, 1), 
by connecting sacrifices and so on with brahma£arya 
which is a means of knowledge, intimates that sacrifices 
&c. also are means of knowledge. Again the passage, 
' That word which all the Vedas record, which all penances 
proclaim, desiring which men live as religious students, 
that word I tell thee briefly, it is Om ' (Ka. Up. I, 2, 15), 
likewise intimates that the works enjoined on the ajramas 
are means of knowledge. Similarly Smrz'ti says, ' Works 
are the washing away of uncleanliness, but knowledge is 
the highest way. When the impurity has been removed, 
then knowledge begins to act.' 

The phrase, 'as in the case of the horse,' supplies an 
illustration on the ground of suitability. As the horse, 
owing to its specific suitability, is not employed for 
dragging ploughs but is harnessed to chariots; so the 
works enjoined on the Irramas are not required by know- 
ledge for bringing about its results, but with a view to its 
own origination. 

27. But all the same he (who is desirous of know- 
ledge) must be possessed of calmness, subjection of 
the senses, &c, since those (states) are enjoined as 
auxiliaries to that (viz. knowledge), and must (on 
that account) necessarily be accomplished. 

x 2 
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Perhaps somebody might think that we have no right 
to look upon sacrifices and the like as means of knowledge 
because there is no injunction to that effect. For a passage 
like ' By sacrifice they seek to know ' is of the. nature of an 
anuvada, and therefore does not aim at enjoining sacrifices 
but rather at glorifying knowledge, ' so glorious is know- 
ledge that they seek to obtain it through sacrifices and the 
like.' 

But even should this be so the seeker for knowledge 
must possess calmness of mind, must subdue his senses 
and so on ; for all this is enjoined as a means of knowledge 
in the following scriptural passage, 'Therefore he who knows 
this, having become calm, subdued, satisfied, patient, and 
collected, sees self in Self (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 23). And what 
is enjoined must necessarily be carried out. — But in the 
above passage also we observe only a statement as to 
something actually going on — ' Having become calm, &c, 
he sees,' not an injunction ! — Not so, we reply. The 
introductory word 'therefore' which expresses praise of 
the subject under discussion makes us understand that the 
passage has an injunctive character 1 . 

Moreover the text of the Madhyandinas directly reads 
' let him see ' (not ' he sees '). Hence calmness of mind 
and so on are required even if sacrifices, &c„ should not 
be required. — Sacrifices and so on, however, are required 
likewise, because (as said in Sutra 36) scripture teaches 
them. — But it has been said that in the passage, ' Him they 
seek to know by sacrifices,' no injunction is observed! — 
True; but nevertheless we must assume the passage to 
be an injunction, because the connexion of the search for 
knowledge with sacrifices and so on is something new; 
i.e. is not established by another text, and therefore the 

1 For if there were no injunction, the praise would be without 
meaning. The 'therefore' connects the passage with the pre- 
ceding clause, 'he is not sullied by any evil deed.' The sense 
then is, 'Because he who knows the Self as described before is 
not sullied by any evil deed, therefore let him, after having become 
calm, &c, see the Self, and so on.' 
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passage under discussion cannot be an anuvada referring 
to it. The case is analogous to that of passages such as 
'therefore Pushan 1 receives a well-crushed share of food, 
for he is toothless.' There also no injunction is directly 
stated ; but as the matter of the passage is new we assume 
an injunction and understand that the grains for Pushan 
are to be crushed at all vikrftis of the darjapur»amasa ; as 
was explained in the Purva Mimamsa. 

An analogous conclusion was arrived at under Sutra 
ao. — SnWtis also such as the Bhagavadgtta explain that 
sacrifices and the like if undertaken without a view to their 
special results become for him who is desirous of final 
release a means of knowledge. Hence sacrifices and the 
like, on the one hand, and calmness of mind and so on, on 
the other hand, according to the asramas, i.e. all works 
enjoined on the ajramas must be had regard to with a 
view to the springing up of knowledge. Calmness of mind, 
&c, are, on account of the expression ' he who knows this ' 
connecting them with knowledge, to be viewed as approxi- 
mate — direct — means of knowledge, while sacrifices and so 
on which scripture connects with the search of knowledge 
are to be looked upon as remote — indirect — means. 

28. And there is permission of all food, (only) in 
the case of danger of life ; on account of this being 
shown (by scripture). 

In the colloquy of the prawas the A^andogas record, ' To 
him who knows this there is nothing which is not food' 
(Kh. Up. V, 1, a) ; and the Va^asaneyins, ' By him nothing is 
eaten that is not food, nothing is received that is not food ' 
(Bri. Up. VI, 1, 14). The sense of the two passages is 
that anything may be eaten by him. — A doubt here arises 
whether the texts enjoin the permission of eating anything 

1 The passage quoted occurs in the Veda under the heading of 
the daaapurwamasa. But as Pushan has no share in the funda- 
mental form of that sacrifice, we conclude that the injunction 
implied in the passage is valid for those vikrttis of the dam- 
purwamasa in which offerings are made to Pushan. 
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as an auxiliary to knowledge — as calmness of mind, &c, 
are— or mention them for the purpose of glorification. — 
The purvapakshin maintains that the passages are injunc- 
tions because thus we gain an instruction which causes 
a special kind of activity. What, therefore, the text teaches 
is the non-operation of a definite rule, in so far as auxiliary 
to the knowledge of the prawas in proximity to which it is 
taught. — But this interpretation implies the sublation of the 
scriptural rules as to the distinction of lawful and unlawful 
food ! — Such sublation, we reply, is possible, because the 
present case is one of general rule and special exception. 
The prohibition of doing harm to any living creature is 
sublated by the injunction of the killing of the sacrificial 
animal ; the general rule which distinguishes between such 
women as may be approached and such as may not, is 
sublated by the text prescribing, with reference to the 
knowledge of the Vamadevya, that no woman is to be 
avoided (' Let him avoid no woman, that is the vow,' Kh. 
Up. II, 13, 2) ; analogously the passage which enjoins, with 
reference to the knowledge of the prawas, the eating of all 
food may sublate the general rule as to the distinction of 
lawful and unlawful food. 

To this we reply as follows. The permission to eat any 
food whatever is not enjoined, since the passages do not 
contain any word of injunctive power ; for the clause, ' To 
him who knows this there is nothing,' &c, expresses only 
something actually going on. And where the conception 
of an injunction does not naturally arise we may not 
assume one from the mere wish of something causing 
a special line of activity. Moreover the text says that 
' for him who knows this there is nothing that is not food,' 
only after having said that everything even unto dogs and 
the like is food for the Prawa. Now food such as dogs 
and the like cannot be enjoyed by the human body ; but 
all this can be thought of as food of the Pra«a. From 
this it follows that the passage is an arthavada meant to 
glorify the knowledge of the food of the Pra«a, not an 
injunction of the permission of all food. — This the Sutra 
indicates in the words, ' and there is permission of all food 
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in danger of life.' That means : Only in danger of life, in 
cases of highest need, food of any kind is permitted to 
be eaten. ' On account of scripture showing this.' For 
scripture shows that the rishl ATakraya/ta when in evil 
plight proceeded to eat unlawful food. In the brahmana 
beginning, ' when the Kurus had been destroyed by hail- 
stones,' it is told how the rt'shi A'akrayana having fallen 
into great wretchedness ate the beans half eaten by a chief, 
but refused to drink what had been offered on the ground 
of its being a mere leaving ; and explained his proceeding 
as follows : ' I should not have lived if I had not eaten 
them ; but water I can drink wherever I like.' And again 
on the following day he ate the stale beans left by himself 
and another person. Scripture, in thus showing how the 
stale leaving of a leaving was eaten, intimates as its 
principle that in order to preserve one's life when in 
danger one may eat even unlawful food. That, on the 
other hand, in normal circumstances not even a man 
possessing knowledge must do this, appears from ATakra- 
yawa's refusing to drink. — From this it follows that the 
passage, ' For to him who knows this/ &c, is an arthavada. 

29. And on account of the non-sublation. 

And thus those scriptural passages which distinguish 
lawful and unlawful food, — such as Kh. Up. VII, 26, 3, 
' When the food is pure the whole nature becomes pure,' — 
are non-sublated. 

30. And this is said in SmWti also. 

That in cases of need both he who knows and he who 
does not know may eat any food SnWti also states ; 
compare e. g. ' He who being in danger of his life eats 
food from anywhere is stained by sin no more than the 
lotus leaf by water.' — On the other hand, many passages 
teach that unlawful food is to be avoided. * Intoxicating 
liquor the Brahmawa must permanently forego ; ' ' Let 
them pour boiling spirits down the throat of the Brahmawa 
who drinks spirits ; ' ' Spirit-drinking worms grow in the 
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mouth of the spirit-drinking man, because he enjoys what 
is unlawful.' 

31. And hence also a scriptural passage as to 
non-proceeding according to liking. 

There is also a scriptural passage prohibiting unlawful 
food, the purpose of which it is to stop procedure therein 
according to one's liking, viz. in the Sazwhita of the Kat/taa, 
' Therefore a Brahmawa is not to drink spirits.' This text 
also is more appropriate if we take the passage, ' To him 
who knows this,' as an arthavada. — Hence passages of that 
kind are arthavadas, not injunctions. 

32. The works of the Isramas (are incumbent on 
him) also (who does not desire release) ; because 
they are enjoined. 

Under Sutra 26 it has been proved that the works 
enjoined on the Irramas are means of knowledge. Now 
we will consider whether those works have to be performed 
also by him who does not desire final release and therefore 
takes his stand on his Irrama merely without wishing for 
knowledge. — Here the purvapakshin maintains that as the 
works incumbent on the In-amas are enjoined as means of 
knowledge by the passage, ' Him the Brahma«as seek to 
know by the study of the Veda' &c, the works of per- 
manent obligation are not to be performed by him who, 
not desirous of knowledge, wishes for some other fruit. 
Or else they are to be performed by him also ; but then 
they cannot be means of knowledge, since it would be 
contradictory to attribute to them a permanent and a non- 
permanent connexion '. 

Against this conclusion the Sutrakara remarks that the 
works of permanent obligation are to be performed by 



1 I.e. we must not think that because they enjoin the 'nityatfi' 
of certain works, other passages may not enjoin the same works 
as mere means of knowledge. 
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him only who, not desirous of release, takes his stand on 
the ajramas merely, because they are enjoined by texts 
such ' as long as his life lasts he is to offer the agnihotra.' 
For to such texts no excessive weight must be ascribed. — 
The next Sutra replies to the objection raised above in the 
words, ' but then they cannot be means of knowledge.' 

33. And through the co-operativeness (of the 
works towards the origination of knowledge). 

Those works are also co-operative with knowledge just 
because they are enjoined as such, viz. in passages such as 
' Him the Brahmawas seek to know by the study of the 
Veda,' &c. This has been explained under Sutra 2,6. Nor 
must you think that the texts stating the co-operation of 
the works of the ajramas towards knowledge refer to the 
fruit of knowledge, as e. g. the offerings called prayi^as 
co-operate towards the fruit of the darjapflrwamasa of which 
they are auxiliary members ; for knowledge is not charac- 
terised by injunction, and the fruit of knowledge is not 
to be effected by means. Means characterised by injunctions 
such as the darjapurwamasa-sacrifice which aim at bringing 
about certain fruits such as the heavenly world require 
other (subordinate) means co-operating towards the fruit 
(such as the praya^as). But not so knowledge. Compare 
on this point Sutra 25. Therefore texts stating the co- 
operation of works (with knowledge) have to be interpreted 
as stating that works are means for the origination of 
knowledge. — Nor need we fear that thus there arises a 
contradiction of permanent and non-permanent connexion. 
For there may be difference of connexion even where there 
is no difference of work. One connexion is permanent, 
resting on the texts about the life-long performance of the 
agnihotra and so on ; of this knowledge is not the result. 
The other connexion is non-permanent, resting on texts 
such as ' Him the Brahmawas seek to know,' &c. ; of this 
knowledge is the result. The case is analogous to that 
of the one khadira, which through a permanent connexion 
serves the purpose of the sacrifice, and through a non- 
permanent connexion the purpose of man. 
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34. In any case the same (duties have to be per- 
formed) on account of the twofold indicatory marks. 

In any case, i. e. whether viewed as duties incumbent 
on the ajramas or as co-operating with knowledge, the very 
same agnihotra and other duties have to be performed. — 
What, it may be asked, does the teacher wish to preclude 
by the emphatic expression 'the very same?' — The sus- 
picion, we reply, that those works might be separate 
works \ In the ayana of the Kuwafepayins indeed the 
injunctive statement, ' They offer the agnihotra for a month 2 ,' 
enjoins a sacrifice different from the permanent (ordinary) 
agnihotra ; but in our present case there is no analogous 
separation of works. — Why? — On account of the twofold 
indicatory mark ; i. e. on account of both scripture and 
Smrz'ti supplying indicatory marks. In the first place, the 
scriptural passage, ' Him the Brahma»as seek to know 
through the study of the Veda,' &c, directs that sacrifices 
and the like — as things already established and the form of 
which is already in existence (viz. through previous in- 
junctions) — are to be employed as means in the search for 
knowledge ; and does not originate a new form of those 
works, while the passage quoted above, ' They offer the 
agnihotra for a month,' does originate a new separate 
sacrifice. — In the second place the Smr/ti-passage, ' He 
who performs the work to be done without aiming at the 
fruit of the work,' shows that the very same work which is 
already known as something to be performed subserves the 
origination of knowledge. Moreover the Smrz'ti-passage, 
' He who is qualified by those forty-eight purifications,' &c, 
refers to the purifications required for Vedic works, with 
a view to the origination of knowledge in him who has 
undergone those purifications. — The Sutrakara therefore 
rightly emphasizes the non-difference of the works. 

1 That the works referred to in the Upanishads as means of 
knowledge, might be works altogether different from those enjoined 
in the karmakaWa as means of bringing about certain special 
results such as the heavenly world. 

1 See above, p. 250. 
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35. And scripture also declares that (those per- 
forming works) are not overpowered (by passion 
and the like). 

This Stitra points out a further indicatory mark fortifying 
the conclusion that works co-operate towards knowledge. 
Scripture also shows that he who is furnished with such 
means as Brahma£arya, &c, is not overpowered by such 
afflictions as passion and the like. Compare the passage, 
' That Self does not perish which they find out by Brahma- 
£arya' (Kh. Up. VIII, 5, 3). — It is thus a settled conclusion 
that sacrifices and so on are works incumbent on the 
iuramas as well as co-operative towards knowledge. 

36. But also (persons standing) between (are 
qualified for knowledge) ; for that is seen (in scrip- 
ture). 

A doubt arises whether persons in want who do not 
possess means, &c, and therefore are not able to enter 
one or the other of the ajramas, standing between as it 
were, are qualified for knowledge or not. — They are not 
qualified, the purvapakshin maintains. For we have ascer- 
tained that the works incumbent on the .Irramas are the 
cause of knowledge, and those persons have no opportunity 
to perform those works. — To this the Sutrakara replies, 
' But also between.' Even a person who because he does 
not belong to an Irrama stands between, as it were, is 
qualified for knowledge. ' For that is seen.' For we meet 
with scriptural passages declaring that persons of that 
class — such as Raikva and the daughter of Va^aknu — 
possessed the knowledge of Brahman (Kh. Up. IV, 1 ; 
Br*. Up. Ill, 6, 8). 

37. This is stated in Smn'ti also. 

It is recorded in itihasas also how Sawvarta and others 
who paid no regard to the duties incumbent on the 
ajramas, in going naked and so on, became great Yogins 
all the same. — But the instances quoted from scripture 
and Smr*ti furnish merely indicatory marks ; what then is 
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the final conclusion ? — That conclusion is stated in the next 
Sutra. 

38. And the promotion (of knowledge is bestowed 
on them) through special acts. 

Also for widowers, &c, the favour of knowledge is 
possible through special acts of duty, such as praying, 
fasting, propitiation of divinities, &c, which are not opposed 
to their ajrama-less condition and may be performed by 
any man as such. Thus Smr/ti says, ' By mere prayer no 
doubt the Brahma«a perfects himself. May he perform 
other works or not, the kindhearted one is called Brah- 
ma«a' (Manu Sawzh. II, 87), which passage shows that 
where the works of the ajrarnas are not possible prayer 
qualifies for knowledge. Moreover knowledge may be 
promoted by ajrama works performed in previous births. 
Thus Smrt'ti also declares, ' Perfected by many births he 
finally goes the highest way' (Bha. Gita VI, 45); which 
passage shows that the aggregate of the different purifi- 
catory ceremonies performed in former births promotes 
knowledge. — Moreover knowledge — as having a seen 
result (viz. the removal of ignorance) — qualifies any one 
who is desirous of it for learning and so on, through the 
mere absence of obstacles 1 . Hence there is no contra- 
diction in admitting qualification for knowledge on the 
part of widowers and the like. 

39. Better than this is the other (state of be- 
longing to an lyrama), on account of the indicatory 
marks. 

• Than this,' i. e. ' than standing between,' a better means 
of knowledge it is to stand within one of the Irramas, 
since this is confirmed by 5ruti and Sm«'ti. For scripture 
supplies an indicatory mark in the passage, ' On that path 
goes whoever knows Brahman and who has done holy 

1 I.e. any one who wishes to learn may do so, if only there 
is no obstacle in the way. No special injunction is wanted. 
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works (as prescribed for the ajramas) and obtained splen- 
dour ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 9) ; and Smriti in the passage, ' Let 
a Brahmana stay not one day even outside the ajrama; 
having stayed outside for a year he goes to utter ruin.' 

40. But of him who has become that (i. e. entered 
on a higher asrama) there is no becoming not that 
(i.e. descending to a lower one), according to (7ai- 
mini also, on account of restrictive rule, absence of 
such like (i.e. statements of descent), and non- 
existence (of good custom). 

It has been established that there are stages of life 
for which chastity is obligatory. A doubt here arises 
whether one who has entered them may for some reason 
or other fall from them or not. — The pdrvapakshin main- 
tains that as there is no difference a person may descend 
to a lower stage, either from the wish of well performing 
the duties of that stage, or influenced by passion and the 
like. — To this we reply as follows, 'Of him who has 
become that,' i. e. of him who has reached the stages for 
which chastity is obligatory, there is no 'becoming not 
that,' i.e. descending thence. — Why? — 'On account of 
restrictive rule, absence of such like, and non-existence.' 
That means : there are, in the first place, restrictive rules 
declaring that a descent may not take place. Compare 
' for life mortifying the body in the house of a tutor ' 
(Kh. Up. II, 23, 2) ; ' He is to go into the forest, that is 
he is not to return thence, that is the Upanishad ; ' ' Having 
been dismissed by the teacher he is to follow one of the 
four ajramas, according to rule, up to release from the 
body.' — In the second place there are texts teaching the 
ascent to higher lyramas (' Having completed the Brahma- 
yfcarya state he is to become a householder ; he may wander 
forth from the Brahma£arya state'); but there are none 
teaching the descent to lower Irramas. — And in the third 
place there exists no good custom of that kind. — The 
descent to a lower Irrama can in no way be based on the 
wish of well performing the duties of that Irrama; for 
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Smn'ti says, 'One's own duty, however badly performed, is 
better than another duty well carried out ' (Bha. Gita III, 35). 
And the principle is that whatever is enjoined on a certain 
person constitutes his duty, not what a person is able to 
perform well ; for all duty is characterised by injunction. 
Nor is a descent allowed owing to the influence of passion, 
&c. ; for restrictive rules are weightier than passion. — By 
the word 'also' the Sutrakara indicates the consensus of 
Gaimini and Badarayawa on this point, in order to confirm 
thereby the view adopted. 

41. And not also (can the expiation take place) 
prescribed in the chapter treating of qualification, 
because on account of the inference of his lapse 
from Smnti he (the Naish^ika) is not capable 
of it. 

If a Brahma£arin for life breaks from inattention the 
vow of chastity, is he to perform the expiatory sacrifice 
enjoined by the text, ' A student who has broken the vow 
of chastity shall sacrifice an ass to Nimti 1 ' or not? — He 
is not, the purvapakshin says. For although in the chapter 
which treats of qualification (Pu. Mim. Su. VI, 8, 22) that 
expiatory ceremony has been settled (for Brahma£arins in 
general), it does not yet hold good for the professed 
Brahma£arin. For Smrz'ti declares that such sins can- 
not be expiated by him any more than a head once 
cut off can again be healed on to the body, 'He who 
having once entered on the duties of a Naish/Aika again 
lapses from them, for him — a slayer of the Self — I see 
no expiation which might make him clean again.' The 
Upakurvawa (i.e. he who is a Brahma^arin for a certain 
time only, not for life) on the other hand, about whose sin 
Smr/ti makes no similar declaration, may purify himself 
by the ceremony mentioned. 

42. But some (consider the sin) a minor one, (and 

1 Cp. e.g. Apastamba Dharma-sutra I, 9, 26, 8. The passage 
quoted in the text is, however, a scriptural one. 
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hence claim) the existence (of expiation for the 
Naish/^ika also) ; as in the case of the eating (of 
unlawful food). This has been explained (in the 
Purva Mlmamsa). 

Some teachers, however, are of opinion that the trans- 
gression of the vow of chastity, even on the part of 
a professed Brahma£arin, is a minor sin, not a mortal one, 
excepting cases where the wife of the teacher and so on are 
concerned. For they plead that that sin is not anywhere 
enumerated among the deadly ones such as violating 
a teacher's bed and so on. Accordingly they claim the 
expiatory ceremony to be valid for the Naish/Aika as well 
as the Upakurva«a ; both being alike Brahma£arins and 
having committed the same offence. The case is analogous 
to that of eating. Just as Brahma^arins (in general) who 
have broken their vow by eating honey, flesh, and the like 
may again purify themselves by a ceremony, so here also. — 
The reason for this decision is that for those who assume 
the absence of all expiation on the part of the Naish^ikas 
no scriptural passage supporting their view is met with; 
while those who admit expiation can base their view on 
the passage quoted above (' A student who has broken the 
vow' &c), which makes no distinction between Upakur- 
vawas and Naish/Aikas. It therefore is more appropriate 
to assume the validity of the ceremony for Naish/Aikas 
also. The principle guiding the decision has been explained 
in the chapter treating of the means of right knowledge 
(Pu. Mi. Su. I, 3, 8). — On this view the Smr*'ti-passage 
which declares that there is no expiation for the Naish/Aika 
must be explained as aiming at the origination of weighty 
effort on the Naish/Aika's part. — Similarly in the case of 
the mendicant and the hermit. The hermit, when he has 
broken his vows, undergoes the Kri££^ra penance for twelve 
nights and then cultivates a place rich in plants. The 
mendicant proceeds like the hermit, with the exception of 
cultivating the Soma-plant, and undergoes the purifications 
prescribed for his state. The rules given by Snrn'ti for 
those cases have to be followed. 
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43. But (they are to be kept outside) in either 
case, on account of Smmi and custom. 

But whether lapses from the duties of one's order, com- 
mitted by those who are bound to chastity, be mortal sins 
or minor sins, in either case such persons are to be excluded 
by honourable men (.rish/as). For Smrrti refers to them 
in terms of the highest reproach ; cp. passages such as the 
one quoted under Sutra 41 ; and the following one, ' He who 
touches a Brahmawa that has broken his vow and fallen 
from his order, or a hanged man or one gnawed by worms 
must undergo the ATandrayawa penance.' And good custom 
also condemns them ; for good men do not sacrifice, study, 
or attend weddings with such persons. 

44. To the lord (of the sacrifice) only (the agent- 
ship in meditations belongs), because scripture de- 
clares a fruit ; this is the view of Atreya. 

With regard to meditations on subordinate members of 
sacrificial actions there arises a doubt whether they are to 
be carried out by the sacrificer (i.e. him for whom the sacri- 
fice is performed) or by the officiating priests. — By the 
sacrificer, the purvapakshin maintains, because scripture 
declares fruits. For a fruit is declared in such texts as the 
following one, ' There is rain for him, and he brings rain 
for others who thus knowing meditates on the fivefold 
Saman as rain' {Kh. Up. II, 3, 2); and we must conclude 
that that fruit goes to the Lord of the sacrifice, because it 
is he who is entitled to the sacrificial performance together 
with its subordinate members, and because such meditations 
fall within the sphere of that to which he is entitled. And 
that the fruit belongs to him who carries out the medita- 
tions scripture states when saying, ' There is rain for him 
who meditates.' — But scripture declares a fruit for the 
priest also, viz. in the passage, 'Whatever desire he may 
desire either for himself or for the sacrificer he obtains by 
his singing.' — That passage, we reply, is of no force because 
it expressly declares the fruit (as belonging to the priest in 
a special case only). Hence the lord of the sacrifice only 
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is the agent in those meditations which have a fruit ; this 
is the opinion of the teacher Atreya. 

45. (They are) the work of the priest, this is the 
view of Aiu/ulomi; since for that (i.e. the entire 
sacrificial work) he is feed. 

The assertion that the meditations on subordinate 
members of the sacrifice are the work of the sacrificer is 
unfounded. They rather are the work of the priest, as the 
teacher Aiu/ulomi thinks. For the priest is rewarded for 
the work together with its subordinate members ; and the 
meditations on the udgitha and so on fall within the per- 
formance of the work since they belong to the sphere of 
that to which the person entitled (viz. the lord of the 
sacrifice) is entitled. Hence they are to be carried out by 
the priests only, the case being analogous to that of the 
restrictive rule as to the work to be performed by means 
of the godohana vessel. In agreement herewith scripture 
declares the udgatr* to be the agent in knowledge, in 
the following passage, 'Him Vaka Dalbhya knew. He 
was the udgatrz of the Naimishiya-sacrificers ' (Kh. Up. I, 
2, 13). With reference to the circumstance noted by the 
purvapakshin that scripture states the fruit to belong to 
the agent, we remark that this makes no difference; for 
with the exception of cases expressly stated the priest can- 
not be connected with the sacrifice since he subserves the 
purposes (acts for) another (viz. the lord of the sacrifice). 

46. And on account of scriptural statement. 

' Whatever blessing the priests pray for at the sacrifice, 
they pray for the good of the sacrificer; thus he said' 
(.Sat. Bra. I, 3, 1, 26) ; ' Therefore an udgktrt who knows 
this may say: what wish shall I obtain for you by my 
singing?' (Kh. Up. I, 7, 8). These scriptural passages 
also declare that the fruit of meditations in which the priest 
is the agent goes to the sacrificer. — All this establishes the 
conclusion that the meditations on subordinate parts of 
the sacrifice are the work of the priest. 
[38] Y 
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47. There is the injunction of something else co- 
operating (towards knowledge) (which is) a third 
thing (with regard to balya and pawdltya), (which 
injunction is given) for the case (of perfect know- 
ledge not yet having arisen) to him who is such 
(i. e. the Sawnyasin possessing knowledge) ; as in 
the case of injunctions and the like. 

' Therefore let a Brahmawa after he has done with learning 
wish to stand by a childlike state ; and after he has done 
with the childlike state and learning (he is, or, may be) 
a Muni ; and after he has done with what constitutes Muni- 
ship and non-Muniship (he is, or, may be) a Brahmawa' 
(Bri. Up. Ill, 5). With reference to this passage a doubt 
arises whether it enjoins the state of a Muni or not. — The 
purvapakshin maintains that it does not enjoin it, since the 
injunction is completed with the clause, ' Let him wish to 
stand by a childlike state.' The following clause 'then 
a Muni' contains no verbal form of injunctive force and there- 
fore must be viewed as a mere anuvada (making a remark 
concerning the state of a Muni which is already established). 
Should it be asked how this conclusion is reached, we reply 
that Muniship is established by the clause 'having done with 
learning ' (which forms part of the injunctive portion of the 
passage), as ' Muni ' and ' learned man ' both denote know- 
ledge 1 . It is, moreover, clear also that the last clause, ' and 
after he has done with what constitutes Muniship and non- 
Muniship (he is) a Brahmawa,' does not enjoin the condition 
of a Brahmana, as that state is previously established 
(independently of that clause) ; but the words ' then a 
Brahmawa' are a mere glorificatory anuvada. Now as 
the words 'then a Muni' show an analogous form of 
enunciation (to the clause ' then a Brahmawa '), they also 
can embody a glorificatory anuvada only. 

1 The state of a Muni is already enjoined by the clause ' pa«</i- 
tyam nirvidya;' the clause 'atha munW,' therefore, may be viewed 
as an anuvada (as which it could not be viewed, if there were no 
previous injunction of mauna). 
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To all this we reply as follows. ' There is an injunction 
of something else which co-operates.' The passage must 
be understood as enjoining the state of a Muni — which 
co-operates towards knowledge — in the same way as it 
enjoins learning and a childlike state, because that state is 
something new (not enjoined before). — But it has been said 
above that the word 'learning' already intimates Muni- 
ship! — This, we reply, does not invalidate our case since 
the word ' muni ' denotes (not only knowledge as the term 
* learned man ' does, but) pre-eminence of knowledge, on 
the ground as well of its etymology from 'manana,' i.e. 
thinking, as of common use, shown in such phrases as ' I 
am the Vy«isa of Munis also.' — But the term ' Muni ' is also 
seen to denote the last order of life ; cp. passages such 
as ' Householdership, studentship, the order of Munis, the 
order of hermits in the woods.' — Yes, but it has not that 
meaning exclusively, as we see that it does not apply to 
phrases such as * Valmlki is the foremost among Munis.' 
In the passage quoted (about the four orders) the last order 
is referred to, by the term ' Muni,' because there it stands 
in proximity to the other orders of life, and, as the state of 
the Ascetic is the only one which remains (after we have 
assigned the three other terms to the stages of life clearly 
denoted by them), the last order may be denoted ' mauna ' 
because knowledge is its principal requirement. — We there- 
fore conclude that in the passage under discussion the state 
of the Muni — whose characteristic mark is pre-eminence of 
knowledge — is enjoined as something third — with regard 
to the childlike state and learning. — Against the objection 
that the injunction terminates with the childlike state, we 
remark that all the same we must view the Muniship also 
as something enjoined, as it is something new, so that we 
have to supplement the clause as follows : * then he is to be 
a Muni.' That the state of a Muni is something to be 
enjoined, in the same way as the childlike state and learning, 
also follows from its being referred to as something to 
be done with (like balya and pa«<fitya). It is enjoined 
' on htm who is such,' i. e. on the Sawnyasin possessing 
knowledge. — How do we know this latter point ? — Because 

V 2 
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the Sawmyasin who possesses knowledge forms the topic, 
as we see from the preceding passage, ' Having cognized 
the Self and risen above the desire for sons, &c, they 
wander about as mendicants.' — But if the Sawnyasin 
possesses knowledge, pre-eminence of knowledge is already 
established thereby ; what then is the use of the injunction 
of Muniship? — To this the Sutra replies 'in the case of.' 
That means : in the case of pre-eminence of knowledge 
not being established owing to the prevailing force of the 
(erroneous) idea of multiplicity; for that case the injunction 
(of Muniship, i. e. of pre-eminence of knowledge) is given. 
'As in the case of injunctions and the like.' With reference 
to sacrifices such as are enjoined in the passage, ' He who 
is desirous of the heavenly world is to offer the darcapurca- 
masa-sacrifice,' the aggregate of subordinate members, 
such as the establishment of the sacred fires, is enjoined as 
something helpful; similarly in this text whose topic is 
knowledge and which therefore does not chiefly aim at 
injunction, Muniship is enjoined as something helpful to 
knowledge. 

As thus the order of the ascetic, as distinguished by 
a childlike state and so on, is actually established by 
scripture, for what reason does the 7T Aandogya Upanishad 
wind up with the householder, viz. in the passage, ' After 
having received his discharge from his teacher he settles 
in his own house,' &c. ? For by concluding with the 
householder, scripture manifests special regard for him. — 
To this doubt the next Sutra replies. 

48. On account of his being all, however, there 
is winding up with the householder. 

The word ' however ' is meant to lay stress on the house- 
holder's being everything. For the performance of many 
works belonging to his own Irrama, such as sacrifices and the 
like, which involve not a little trouble, is enjoined on him 
by scripture ; and at the same time the duties of the other 
ajramas — such as tenderness for all living creatures, restraint 
of the senses and so on — are incumbent on him also as far 
as circumstances allow. There is therefore nothing con- 
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tradictory in the A"Aandogya winding up with the house- 
holder. 

49. On account of there being injunction of the 
others also, in the same way as of the state of a 
Muni. 

As the state of the Muni (Sawmyasin) and the state of the 
householder are enjoined in scripture, so also the two other 
orders, viz. that of the hermit and that of the student. For 
we have already pointed above to passages such as 
' Austerity is the second, and to dwell as a student in the 
house of a teacher is the third.' As thus the four Isramas 
are equally taught by scripture, they are to be gone through 
equally, either in the way of option (between them) or in 
the way of comprehension (of all of them). — That the 
Sutra uses a plural form (of ' the others ') when speaking 
of two orders only, is due to its having regard either to 
the different sub-classes of those two, or to their different 
duties. 

50. (The passage enjoining balya means that the 
ascetic is to live) not manifesting himself; on 
account of the connexion (thus gained for the 
passage). 

The passage, 'Therefore let a Brahmawa after he has 
done with learning wish to stand by a childlike state,' 
speaks of the childlike state as something to be under- 
taken. Now by the ' childlike state ' we have to understand 
either the nature or the actions of a child. Childhood in 
so far as it means a period of life cannot be brought about 
at will, and we therefore must take the ' childlike state ' to 
mean either the behaviour of a child — such as attending 
to the calls of nature without any respect of place, &c. — 
or inward purity, i. e. absence of cunning, arrogance, force 
of the sensual passions, and so on 1 . — With regard to the 

1 I am doubtful as to the true reading in this place. The ' va ' 
of the Calcutta edition (p. 1039, last line) has certainly to be struck 
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doubt thus arising the purvapakshin maintains that by 
'childlike being* people more commonly understand be- 
having, talking, and eating according to one's liking, freely 
attending to the calls of nature and so on, and that there- 
fore the word is to be understood here also in that sense. — 
But such free conduct is improper, because sinfulness and 
so on would follow from it! — Not so, the purvapakshin 
replies ; for the Saomyasin possessing knowledge is, through 
express scriptural statements, free from all sinfulness thus 
incurred ; just as the sacrificer is declared to be free from 
the sin he might incur in slaying the sacrificial animal. 

To this we reply that it is not so because the statement 
of the text may be understood in a different sense. For as 
long as another rational interpretation of the word ' balya ' 
is possible we have no right to adopt an interpretation 
which involves the assumption of another injunction being 
rendered futile. Moreover subordinate matters are enjoined 
with a view to the furtherance of the principal matter, and 
what here is the principal matter is the endeavour after 
knowledge which ascetics have to take upon themselves. 
Now if we accepted the entire conduct of a child as what 
is enjoined here we could in no way show that the en- 
deavour of knowledge is furthered thereby. We therefore 
understand by ' balya ' the special inward state of a child, 
i. e. absence of strong sensual passions and the like. This 
the Sutra expresses by saying 'Not manifesting.' The 
meaning of the clause under discussion thus is : Let him 
be free from guile, pride, and so on, not manifesting himself 
by a display of knowledge, learning, and virtuousness, just 
as a child whose sensual powers have not yet developed 
themselves does not strive to make a display of himself 
before others. For thus the passage gains a connexion 
with the entire chapter on the ground of co-operating 
towards the principal matter. In agreement herewith 
Smrt'ti-writers have said, ' He whom nobody knows either 

out. Some good MSS. read : — balaiaritam antargata bhavavlrud- 
dhir aprard(ttendriyatva»» dambhadirahitatvam va. — The 'antar- 
l ' seems to mean the same as the ' SntaraA,' p. 1041, 11. 1-2. 
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as noble or ignoble, as ignorant or learned, as well- 
conducted or ill-conducted, he is a Brahmawa. Quietly 
devoted to his duty, let the wise man pass through life 
unknown ; let him step on this earth as if he were blind, 
unconscious, deaf.' Another similar passage is, 'With 
hidden nature, hidden conduct,' and so on. 

51. In this life also (the origination of know- 
ledge takes place) if there is no obstruction of what 
is ready at hand ; on account of this being seen (in 
scripture). 

Beginning from Sutra 26 of the present pada we have 
discussed the various means of knowledge. We are now 
to consider whether knowledge — the fruit of those means — 
when accomplishing itself accomplishes itself only here in 
this life, or sometimes in the next life only. — The purva- 
pakshin maintains that it accomplishes itself here in this 
life only. For, he argues, knowledge has for its antecedent 
the learning of scripture and so on, and nobody applies 
himself to learning, &c, with the intention that knowledge 
should result therefrom in the next life only ; we rather 
observe that men begin to learn with a view to knowledge 
already springing up in this life. And also sacrifices and 
the like produce knowledge only mediately through 
learning and so on ; for knowledge can be produced 
(directly) through the means of right knowledge only 1 . 
Hence the origination of knowledge takes place in this 
life only. — To this we reply, • The origination of knowledge 
takes place in this life if there is no obstruction of that 
which is ready at hand.' That means : When the means 
of knowledge which is operative is not obstructed by some 
other work the results of which are just then reaching 
maturity, knowledge already reaches maturity in this life. 

1 Of which study is one. — Sacrifices indeed may bear their 
special fruits in the next life only ; but in so far as they co-operate 
towards knowledge they are effective in this life. For their only 
action in that line is to purify the mind and thus to render it fitter 
to receive knowledge. 
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But when such an obstruction takes place, then in the next 
life. And a work's reaching maturity depends on place, time, 
and operative cause presenting themselves. Nor is there 
any binding rule according to which the same time, place, 
and operative cause which ripen one work should ripen 
another work also ; for there are works the fruits of which 
are opposed to each other. And scripture also goes only 
so far as to teach what the fruit of each work is, without 
teaching the special conditions of place, time, and operative 
cause. And owing to the specific strength of the means 
employed the supersensuous power of one work manifests 
itself (i. e. the fruit of that work realizes itself), while that 
of another is obstructed thereby and comes to a standstill. 

Nor is there any reason why a man should not form, 
with regard to knowledge, an unspecified intention J ; for 
we may freely form the intention that knowledge should 
spring up from us either in this life or in some subsequent 
life. And knowledge although springing up through the 
mediation of learning and so on, springs up only in so far 
as learning destroys the obstacles in the way of knowledge. 
Thus scripture also declares the difficulty of knowing the 
Self, * He of whom many are not even able to hear, whom 
many even when they hear of him do not comprehend; 
wonderful is a man when found who is able to teach him ; 
wonderful is he who comprehends him when taught by an 
able teacher ' (Ka. Up. I, a, 7). — Moreover scripture relates 
that Vamadeva already became Brahman in his mother's 
womb, and thus shows that knowledge may spring up in 
a later form of existence through means procured in 
a former one; for a child in the womb cannot possibly 
procure such means in its present state. 

The same is shown by Smr*ti. Vasudeva being asked 
by Aignna, ' What will be the fate of him, O Krishna., who 
has not reached perfection ? ' replies, ' None who performs 
good works undergoes an evil fate ; ' declares thereupon 

1 I.e. there is no reason for the assertion made by the pflrva- 
pakshin that men form a specified intention only, viz. that know- 
ledge should spring up in this life only. 
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that 9uch a man reaches the world of the blessed and is, 
later on, born again in a good family ; and finally states 
just what we at present maintain in the passage beginning, 
'There he obtains that knowledge which corresponds to 
his former bodily existence,' and closing, 'Perfected by 
many states of existence he then goes the highest way.' — 
It therefore is an established conclusion that knowledge 
originates, either in the present or in a future life, in 
dependence on the evanescence of obstacles. 

52. No such definite rule (exists) as to the fruit 
which is release, on account of the assertions as to 
that condition, on account of the assertions as to 
that condition. 

We have seen that in the case of persons desirous of 
release who rely upon the means of knowledge there exists 
a definite difference of result, in so far as the knowledge 
resulting springs up either in this life or a future life 
according to the degree of strength of the means employed. 
It might now be supposed that there exists a similar 
definite difference with regard to the fruit characterised as 
final release, owing to the superior or inferior qualification 
of the persons knowing. 

With reference to this possible doubt the Sutra now 
says, ' No such definite rule as to that fruit which is release.' 
That means : We must not suppose that in the case of that 
fruit which is release there exists an analogous definite rule 
of difference. — Why? — 'On account of the assertions (by 
scripture) about that condition.' For all Vedanta-texts 
assert the state of final release to be of one kind only. 
The state of final release is nothing but Brahman, and 
Brahman cannot be connected with different forms since 
many scriptural passages assert it to have one nature only. 
Compare e.g. 'It is neither coarse nor fine' (Br*. Up. Ill, 
8, 8); 'That Self is to be described by No, no' (Br*. Up. 
Ill, 9, 36); 'Where one sees nothing else' (Kk. Up. VII, 
34, 1); 'That immortal Brahman is before' (Mu. Up. II, 
a, 11); 'This everything is that Self (Br*. Up. II, 4, 6); 
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'This great unborn Self, undecaying, undying, immortal, 
fearless, is indeed Brahman ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 35) ; ' When 
the Self only is all this how should he see another ? ' (Bri. 
Up. IV, 5, 15). — Moreover the means of knowledge might 
perhaps, according to their individual strength, impart 
a higher (or lower) degree to their result, viz. knowledge, 
but not to the result of knowledge, viz. release ; for, as we 
have explained more than once, release is not something 
which is to be brought about, but something whose nature 
is permanently established, and is reached through know- 
ledge. Nor does, in reality, knowledge admit of lower or 
higher degree ; for it is, in its own nature, high only, and 
would not be knowledge at all if it were low. Although 
therefore knowledge may differ in so far as it originates 
after a long or short time, it is impossible that release 
should be distinguished by a higher or lower degree. And 
from the absence of difference of knowledge also there 
follows absence of definite distinction on the part of the 
result of knowledge (viz. release). The whole case is 
analogous to that of the results of works. In that know- 
ledge which is the means of release there is no difference 
as there is between works. In those cognitions, on the 
other hand, which have the qualified Brahman for its 
object — such as ' he who consists of mind, whose body is 
pra»a ' — a difference is possible according to the addition 
or omission of qualities, and hence there may be a definite 
distinction of results, just as there is between the results 
of actions. This is also indicated by the passage, 
•according as they meditate on him they become.' But 
in meditations on Brahman devoid of qualities it is other- 
wise. Thus Smrt'ti also says, ' No higher road is possible 
for any one ; for they speak of inequality only where there 
are qualities.' — The repetition of the clause ' on account of 
the assertions as to that condition ' indicates the termina- 
tion of the adhyaya. 
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FOURTH ADHYAYA. 

FIRST PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

i. Repetition (of the mental functions of know- 
ing, meditating, &c, is required) on account of the 
text giving instruction more than once. 

The third adhyaya was taken up chiefly with a discussion 
of the means of knowledge as related to the higher and 
lower vidyas. In the fourth adhyaya we shall now discuss 
the fruits of knowledge, and as occasion suggests some 
other topics also. — In the beginning, however, we shall 
carry on, in a few adhikarawas, a special discussion connected 
with the means of knowledge. * Verily the Self is to be 
seen, to be heard, to be thought, to be reflected on ' (Bri. 
Up. II, 4, 5) ; ' Let a wise Brahmawa after he has discovered 
him practise wisdom ' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 21) ; ' That it is 
which we must search out, that it is which we must try to 
understand ' (Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 1). 

Concerning these and similar passages a doubt arises 
whether the mental action referred to in them is to be 
performed once only or repeatedly. — Once only, the pur- 
vapakshin says ; as in the case of the praya^a-offerings 
and the like. For thereby the purpose of scripture is 
accomplished ; while to practise repetitions not demanded 
by scripture would be to accomplish what is not the pur- 
pose of scripture. — But passages have been quoted which 
teach repetition ' it is to be heard, to be thought, to be 
reflected on,' &c. ! — Let us then repeat exactly as scripture 
says, i. e. let us hear the Self once, let us think it once, let 
us reflect on it once, and nothing more. But where 
scripture teaches something once only — viz. in such 
passages as ' He knows,' * Let him meditate,' &c. — no 
repetition has to be practised. — To this we reply as 
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follows. Repetition is to be performed because scripture 
gives repeated instruction. For the repeated instruction 
contained in passages such as ' He is to be heard, to be 
thought, to be reflected on ' intimates the repetition of the 
required mental acts. — But the purvapakshin has said 
above that the repetition is to extend exactly to what 
scripture says and not to go further !— This is wrong, we 
reply, because all those mental activities have for their end 
intuition. For hearing and so on when repeated terminate 
in intuition, and thus subserve a seen purpose, just as the 
action of beating, &c, terminates in freeing the rice grains 
from their husks. Moreover also such terms as ' medi- 
tating,' ' being devoted to,' and ' reflecting ' denote actions 
in which repetition is implied as a quality. Thus we say 
in ordinary life that a person ' is devoted ' to a teacher or 
a king if he follows him with a mind steadily set on him ; 
and of a wife whose husband has gone on a journey we say 
that she thinks of him, only if she steadily remembers him 
with longing. And (that also ' knowing ' implies repetition, 
follows from the fact that) in the Vedanta-texts the terms 
' knowing ' and ' meditating ' are seen to be used one in 
the place of the other. In some passages the term * know- 
ing ' is used in the beginning and the term ' meditating ' in 
the end ; thus e. g. ' He who knows what he knows is thus 
spoken of by me,' and ' Teach me, sir, the deity which you 
meditate on ' (Kh. Up. IV, i, 4 ; 2, 2). In other places 
the text at first speaks of ' meditating ' and later on of 
'knowing;' thus e.g. 'Let a man meditate on mind as 
Brahman,' and ' He who knows this shines and warms 
through his celebrity, fame, and glory of countenance ' (ATA. 
Up. Ill, 18, 1 ; 6). — From this it follows that repetition 
has to be practised there also, where the text gives in- 
struction once only. Where, again, the text gives repeated 
instruction, repeated performance of the mental acts is 
directly intimated. 

2. And on account of an indicatory mark. 

An indicatory mark also gives to understand that repe- 
tition is required. For, in the section treating of meditation 
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on the udgitha, the text rejects the meditation on the 
udgitha viewed as the sun, because its result is one sun only, 
and (in the clause ' Do thou resolve his rays,' &c.) enjoins 
a meditation on his manifold rays as leading to the pos- 
session of many suns {Kh. Up. I, 5, 1 ; a) ; which shows that 
the repetition of meditations is something well known. 
Now as other meditations are meditations no less than the 
one referred to, it follows that repetition holds good for all 
of them. 

Here the following objection may be raised. With 
regard to those meditations whose fruit is something to 
be effected repetition may hold good, because thereby 
superior strength may be imparted to them. But of what 
use can repetition be with regard to the meditations having 
for their object the highest Brahman, which present to us 
Brahman as the universal Self characterised by eternal 
purity, thought, and freedom? Should it be said that 
repetition has to be allowed because the knowledge of 
Brahman being the Self cannot spring up on hearing 
a text once only, we reply that in that case it will not 
spring up even when it is heard repeatedly. For if a text 
such as ' Thou art that ' does not originate the true notion 
of Brahman if heard once, what hope is there that the 
desired effect should be produced by its repetition? — 
Perhaps it will be said that a sentence alone is not able 
to lead to the intuition of a thing; but that a sentence 
assisted by reasoning may enable us to intuite Brahman 
as the universal Self. But even in that case repetition 
would be useless ; for the reasoning will lead to the desired 
intuition even if gone through once only. — Again it will 
perhaps be said that the sentence and reasoning together 
effect only a cognition of the generic nature of the object 
known, not of its specific individual character. When, to 
exemplify this, a man says that he feels a pain in his heart 
another person can infer from this statement — and certain 
accompanying symptoms such as trembling of the limbs — 
only that there exists a pain in general but is unable to 
intuite its specific character; all he knows is 'This man 
suffers a pain.' But what removes ignorance is (not 
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a general knowledge but) the intuitive knowledge of the 
specific character of something. And repetition serves to 
produce such knowledge. — This also is not so. For if so 
much only is done repeatedly even, no specific knowledge 
can spring up. When a specific character is not cognized 
through scripture and reasoning being applied once, it will 
not be cognized through them if applied a hundred times 
even. Hence whether scripture and reasoning produce 
specific knowledge or general knowledge, in either case 
they will do so even if acting once only ; and repetition 
therefore is of no use. Nor can it be laid down as a bind- 
ing rule that scripture and reasoning, applied once, in no 
case produce intuitive knowledge ; for their effect will after 
all depend on the various degrees of intelligence of those 
who wish to learn. Moreover a certain use of repetition 
may be admitted in the case of worldly things which 
consist of several parts and possess generic character as well 
as individual difference; for there the student may grasp 
by one act of attention one part of the object, and by 
another act another part ; so e. g. in the case of long 
chapters to be studied. But in order to reach a true 
knowledge of Brahman whose Self is mere intelligence and 
which therefore is destitute of generic character as well as 
specific difference there clearly is no need of repetition. 

To this we make the following reply. Repetition would 
indeed be useless for him who is able to cognize the true 
nature of Brahman even if enounced once only in the 
sentence 'Thou art that.' But he who is not able to do 
that, for him repetition is of use. For this reason the 
teacher in the Ktendogya., having given instruction in the 
sentence ' Thou art that, O 5vetaketu,' and being again and 
again asked by his pupil — ' Please, sir, inform me still 
more' — removes his pupil's reasons for doubt, and again 
and again repeats the instruction 'Thou art that.' We 
have already given an analogous explanation of the passage 
' The Self is to be heard, to be thought, to be reflected 
upon.' — But has not the purvapakshin declared that if the 
first enunciation of the sentence ' Thou art that ' is not 
able to effect an intuition of its sense, repetition will like- 
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wise fail of the desired effect ? — This objection, we reply, is 
without force, because the alleged impossibility is not con- 
firmed by observation. For we observe that men by again 
and again repeating a sentence which they, on the first 
hearing, had understood imperfectly only, gradually rid 
themselves of all misconceptions and arrive at a full under- 
standing of the true sense. — Moreover the sentence ' Thou 
art that ' teaches that what is denoted by the term ' thou ' 
is identical with what is denoted by ' that.' Now the latter 
term denotes the subject of the entire section, viz. the think- 
ing Brahman which is the cause of the origin and so on of 
the world ; which is known from other passages such as 
' Brahman which is true knowledge, infinite ' (Taitt. Up. II , 1 ) ; 
' Brahman that is knowledge and bliss ' (Bri. Up. Ill, 9, 28) ; 
' That Brahman is unseen, but seeing ; unknown, but know- 
ing' (Bri. Up. Ill, 8, 11); 'not produced' (Mu. Up. II, 
1,2); * not subject to old age, not subject to death ' (Bri. 
Up. IV, 4, 25) ; ' not coarse, not fine ; not short, not long ' 
(Bri. Up. Ill, 8, 8). In these passages terms such as 'not 
produced ' deny the different phases of existence such as 
origination ; such terms as ' not coarse * deny of it the 
qualities of substances such as coarseness ; and such terms 
as ' knowledge' declare that the luminousness of intelligence 
constitutes its nature. The entity thus described — which is 
free from all the qualities of transmigratory existence, has 
consciousness for its Self and is called Brahman — is known, 
by all students of the Vedanta, as what is denoted by the 
term ' that.' They likewise know that what is denoted by 
the term ' thou ' is the inward Self (pratyagatman) ; which 
is the agent in seeing and hearing, is (successively) appre- 
hended as the inward Self of all the outward involucra 
beginning with the gross body (cp. Taitt. Up.), and finally 
ascertained as of the nature of intelligence. Now in the 
case of those persons for whom the meaning of these two 
terms is obstructed by ignorance, doubt, and misconception, 
the sentence ' Thou art that ' cannot produce a right know- 
ledge of its sense, since the knowledge of the sense of 
a sentence presupposes the knowledge of the sense of the 
words ; for them therefore the repetition of the scriptural 
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text and of reasoning must be assumed to have a purpose, 
viz. the discernment of the true sense of the words. — And 
although the object to be known, viz. the Self, does not 
consist of parts, yet men wrongly superimpose upon it the 
attribute of being made up of many parts, such as the body, 
the senses, the manas, the buddhi, the objects of the senses, 
the sensations, and so on. Now by one act of attention we 
may discard one of these parts, and by another act of 
attention another part ; so that a successively progressing 
cognition may very well take place. This however is 
merely an antecedent of the (true) knowledge of the Self 
(in which there can be no successive stages). 

Those quick-witted persons, on the other hand, in whose 
mind the sense of the words is not obstructed by ignorance, 
doubt, and misconception, are able to intuite the sense of 
the sentence ' Thou art that ' on its first enunciation even, 
and for them therefore repetition is not required. For the 
knowledge of the Self having once sprung up discards all 
ignorance ; so that in this case no progressive process of 
cognition can be acknowledged. — All this might be so — an 
objection is raised — if cognition did spring up in any mind 
in the way described. (But this is not the case) ; for the 
cognition of the Self being subject to pain and so on has 
such strength that nobody ever reaches the cognition of all 
absence of pain and so on. — This objection, we reply, is 
without force ; for it can be shown that the conceit of the 
Self being subject to pain, &c, is a wrong conceit, no less 
than the conceit of the body being the Self. For we clearly 
observe that when the body is cut or burned a wrong 
notion springs up, ' I am being cut,' ' I am being burned ;' 
and similarly we observe that when sons, friends, &c. — who 
are even more external to the Self than one's own body — 
suffer affliction, that affliction is wrongly attributed to the 
Self. Analogous to these cases is the conceit of the Self 
being subject to pain, &c ; for like the body and so on, the 
condition of being subject to pain is observed as something 
external to intelligence. This moreover follows from its 
not being continued in such states as dreamless sleep and 
the like ; while scripture expressly declares that in deep 
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sleep intelligence suffers no interruption, ' And when there 
he does not see, yet he is seeing,' &c. (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 22). 
Hence the intuition of the Self consists in the knowledge, 
' My Self is pure intelligence free from all pain.' For him 
who possesses that knowledge there remains no other work. 
Thus scripture says, ' What shall we do with offspring, we 
who have this Self and this world ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 22). 
And Smr/ti also says, ' But that man who loves the Self, is 
satisfied by the Self and has all his longings stilled by the 
Self only, for him there is no further work' (Bha. Gita III, 
12). — For him, on the other band, who does not reach 
that intuition all at once, we admit repetition, in order 
that the desired intuition may be brought about. He 
also, however, must not be moved towards repetition in 
such a way as to make him lose the true sense of the 
teaching, ' Thou art that.' In the mind of one on whom 
repetition is enjoined as a duty, there arise infallibly notions 
opposed to the true notion of Brahman, such as ' I have 
a claim on this (knowledge of the Self) as an agent ; this is 
to be done by me 1 .' But if a learner, naturally slow- 
minded, is about altogether to dismiss from his mind 
the purport of the sentence, because it does not reveal 
itself to him, it is permissible to fortify him in the under- 
standing of that sense by means of reasoning on the texts 
relative to repetition and so on. — All this establishes the 
conclusion that, also in the case of cognitions of the 
highest Brahman, the instruction leading to such cognition 
may be repeated. 

3. But as the Self (scriptural texts) acknowledge 
and make us comprehend (the Lord). 

The Sutrakara now considers the question whether the 
highest Self whose characteristics scripture declares is 



1 Care must be taken not to engender in the mind of such a 
learner the notion that the repeated acts of reflection are incumbent 
on him as a duty; for such notions would only obstruct the end 
aimed at, i. e. the intuition that the Self of the meditating man is 
identical with Brahman's Self, to which no notions of duty or action 
apply. 

[38] Z 
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to be understood as the ' I ' or as different from me. — But 
how can a doubt arise, considering that scripture exhibits 
the term 'Self whose sphere is the inward Self? — This 
term 'Self — a reply may be given — may be taken in its 
primaiy sense, provided it be possible to view the individual 
soul and the Lord as non-different ; but in the other case 
the term has to be taken in a secondary (metaphorical) 
sense only 1 . 

The purvapakshin maintains that the term ' Self is not 
to be taken as meaning the ' I.' For that which possesses 
the qualities of being free from all evil, &c, cannot be under- 
stood as possessing qualities of a contrary nature, nor can 
that which possesses those contrary qualities be understood 
as being free from all evil and so on. But the highest 
Lord possesses the qualities of being free from all evil, &c, 
and the embodied Self is characterised by qualities of 
a contrary nature. — Moreover, if the transmigrating soul 
constituted the Self of the Lord, it would follow that he 
is no Lord, and thus scripture would lose its meaning; 
while, if the Lord constituted the Self of the individual 
soul, the latter would not be entitled (to works and know- 
ledge), and scripture would thus also lose its meaning. 
The latter assumption would moreover run counter to 
perception and the other means of proof. — Should it 
be said that, although the Lord and the soul are different, 
they yet must be contemplated as identical, on the basis 
of scripture, just as Vishwu and other divinities are con- 
templated in images and so on; the answer is that this 
contemplation may take place, but that therefrom we must 
not conclude that the Lord is the real Self of the trans- 
migrating soul. 

To all this we make the following reply. The highest 
Lord must be understood as the Self. For in a chapter 
treating of the highest Lord the Cabalas acknowledge 
him to be the Self, ' Thou indeed I am, O holy divinity ; 
I indeed thou art, O divinity ! ' — In the same light other 

1 And in that case the identity of the highest Self and the ' I ' 
would not follow from the term ' Self.' 
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texts bave to be viewed, which also acknowledge the Lord 
as the Self, such as ' I am Brahman ' (Br*. Up. I, 4, 10). 
Moreover certain Vedanta-texts make us comprehend the 
Lord as the Self, 'Thy Self is this which is within all' 
(Br/. Up. Ill, 4, 1) ; 'He is thy Self, the ruler within, the 
immortal' (Br*. Up. Ill, 7, 3); 'That is the True, that is 
the Self, thou art that ' (Kk. Up. VI, 8, 7).— Nor can we 
admit the truth of the assertion, made by the purvapakshin, 
that all these passages teach merely a contemplation (of 
the Lord) in certain symbols, analogous to the contem- 
plation of Vishwu in an image. For that would firstly 
involve that the texts have not to be understood in their 
primary sense 1 ; and in the second place there is a difference 
of syntactical form. For where scripture intends the con- 
templation of something in a symbol, it conveys its meaning 
through a single enunciation such as ' Brahman is Mind ' 
(Kh. Up. Ill, 18, 1), or ' Brahman is Aditya' (Kh. Up. Ill, 
19, 1). But in the passage quoted above, scripture says, 
'I am Thou and thou art I.' As here the form of ex- 
pression differs from that of texts teaching the contem- 
plation of symbols, the passage must be understood as 
teaching non-difference. This moreover follows from the 
express prohibition of the view of difference which a 
number of scriptural texts convey. Compare e. g. ' Now 
if a man worships another deity, thinking the deity is one 
and he another, he does not know' (Br*. Up. I, 4, 10); 
' From death to death goes he who here perceives any 
diversity' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 19); 'Whosoever looks for any- 
thing elsewhere than in the Self is abandoned by everything ' 
(Br*. Up. II, 4, 6). — Nor is there any force in the objection 
that things with contrary qualities cannot be identical ; for 
this opposition of qualities can be shown to be false. — Nor 
is it true that from our doctrine it would follow that the 
Lord is not a Lord. For in these matters scripture alone 
is authoritative, and we, moreover, do not at all admit that 
scripture teaches the Lord to be the Self of the transmi- 

1 And this is objectionable as long as it has not been demon- 
strated that the primary meaning is altogether inadmissible. 
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grating soul, but maintain that by denying the transmi- 
grating character of the soul it aims at teaching that the 
soul is the Self of the Lord. From this it follows that the 
non-dual Lord is free from all evil qualities, and that to 
ascribe to him contrary qualities is an error. — Nor is it 
true that the doctrine of identity would imply that nobody 
is entitled to works, &c, and is contrary to perception and 
so on. For we admit that before true knowledge springs 
up, the soul is implicated in the transmigratory state, and 
that this state constitutes the sphere of the operation of 
perception and so on. On the other hand texts such as ' But 
when the Self only has become all this, how should he see 
another ? ' &c, teach that as soon as true knowledge springs 
up, perception, &c, are no longer valid. — Nor do we mind 
your objecting that if perception, &c, cease to be valid, scrip- 
ture itself ceases to be so ; for this conclusion is just what we 
assume. For on the ground of the text, * Then a father is 
not a father' up to 'Then the Vedas are not Vedas' (Br/. 
Up. IV, 3, 22), we ourselves assume that when knowledge 
springs up scripture ceases to be valid. — And should you 
ask who then is characterised by the absence of true know- 
ledge, we reply : You . yourself who ask this question ! — 
And if you retort, 'But I am the Lord as declared by 
scripture,' we reply, ' Very well, if you have arrived at that 
knowledge, then there is nobody who does not possess 
such knowledge.' — This also disposes of the objection, urged 
by some, that a system of non-duality cannot be established 
because the Self is affected with duality by Nescience. 

Hence we must fix our minds on the Lord as being the 
Self. 

4. Not in the symbol (is the Self to be contem- 
plated); for he (the meditating person) (may) not 
(view symbols as being the Self). 

' Let a man meditate on mind as Brahman ; this is said 
with reference to the body. Let a man meditate on ether 
as Brahman ; this is said with reference to the Devas ' {Kk 
Up. Ill, 18, 1); 'Aditya is Brahman, this is the doctrine' 
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{Kh. Up. Ill, 19, 1); 'He who meditates on name as 
Brahman ' (Kh. Up. VI I, 1, 5). With regard to these and 
similar meditations on symbols a doubt arises whether the 
Self is to be apprehended in them also, or not. 

The purvapakshin maintains that it is right to apprehend 
the Self in them also because Brahman is known from 
scriptural passages as the (universal) Self. For those symbols 
also are of the nature of Brahman in so far as they are effects 
of it, and therefore are of the nature of the Self as well. 

We must not, our reply runs, attach to symbols the idea 
of Brahman. For he, i.e. the meditating person, cannot 
comprehend the heterogeneous symbols as being of the 
nature of the Self. — Nor is it true that the symbols are 
of the nature of the Self, because as being effects of Brahman 
they are of the nature of Brahman ; for (from their being of 
the nature of Brahman) there results the non-existence of 
(them as) symbols. For the aggregate of names and so on 
can be viewed as of the nature of Brahman only in so far 
as the individual character of those effects of Brahman 
is sublated ; and when that character is sublated how then 
can they be viewed as symbols, and how can the Self be 
apprehended in them ? Nor does it follow from the fact of 
Brahman being the Self that a contemplation of the Self 
can be established on the ground of texts teaching a con- 
templation on Brahman (in certain symbols), since a 
contemplation of the latter kind does not do away with 
agentship and the like. For the instruction that Brahman 
is the Self depends on the doing away with agentship and 
all other characteristics of transmigratory existence; the 
injunction of meditations, on the other hand, depends on the 
non-removal of those characteristics. Hence we cannot 
establish the apprehension of the Self (in the symbols) on 
the ground of the meditating person being the same as the 
symbols. For golden ornaments and figures made of gold 
are not identical with each other, but only in so far as gold 
constitutes the Self of both. And that from that oneness 
(of symbol and meditating person) which depends on 
Brahman being the Self of all there results non-existence 
of the symbols (and hence impossibility of the meditations 
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enjoined), we have explained above. — For these reasons the 
Self is not contemplated in symbols. 

5. A contemplation of Brahman (is to be super- 
induced on symbols of Brahman), on account of the 
exaltation (thereby bestowed on the symbols). 

With regard to the texts quoted above there arises 
another doubt, viz. whether the contemplation of Aditya 
and so on is to be superimposed on Brahman, or the 
contemplation of Brahman on Aditya and so on 1 . — But 
whence does this doubt arise? — From the absence of 
a decisive reason, owing to the grammatical co-ordination. 
For we observe in the sentences quoted a co-ordination of 
the term ' Brahman ' with the terms ' Aditya,' &c. Aditya 
is Brahman,' ' Prawa is Brahman,' ' Lightning is Brahman ; ' 
the text exhibiting the two members of each clause in the 
same case. And here there is no obvious occasion for 
co-ordination because the words ' Brahman ' on the one 
hand, and 'Aditya' and so on on the other hand, denote 
different things ; not any more than there exists a relation 
of co-ordination which could be expressed by the sentence 
•The ox is a horse.' — But cannot Brahman and Aditya 
and so on be viewed as co-ordinated on the basis of the 
relation connecting a causal substance and its effects, 
analogously to the case of clay and earthen vessels ? — By 
no means, we reply. For in that case dissolution of the 
effect would result from its co-ordination with the causal 
substance, and that — as we have already explained — would 
imply non-existence of the symbol. Moreover, the scrip- 
tural passages would then be statements about the highest 
Self, and thereby the qualification for meditations would 
be sublated 2 ; and further the mention of a limited effect 
would be purposeless 3 . It follows herefrom that we have 



* I. e. whether Brahman is to be meditated upon as Aditya, or 
Aditya as Brahman. 

* While, as a matter of fact, scripture enjoins the meditations. 

3 It would serve no purpose to refer to limited things, such as 
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to do here with the superimposition of the contemplation 
of one thing on another thing — just as in the case of the 
text, ' The Brahma«a is Agni Vaijvanara,' — and the doubt 
therefore arises the contemplation of which of the two 
things is to be superimposed on the other. 

The purvapakshin maintains that there exists no fixed 
rule for this case, because we have no scriptural text 
establishing such a rule. — Or else, he says, contemplations 
on Aditya and so on are exclusively to be superimposed 
on Brahman. For in this way Brahman is meditated upon 
by means of contemplations on Aditya, and scripture 
decides that meditations on Brahman are what is pro- 
ductive of fruits. Hence contemplations on Brahman are 
not to be superimposed on Aditya and so on. 

To this we make the following reply. The contemplation 
on Brahman is exclusively to be superimposed on Aditya 
and so on. — Why ? — ' On account of exaltation.' For thus 
Aditya and so on are viewed in an exalted way, the con- 
templation of something higher than they being super- 
imposed on them. Thereby we also comply with a secular 
rule, viz. the one enjoining that the idea of something 
higher is to be superimposed upon something lower, as 
when we view— and speak of — the king's charioteer as 
a king. This rule must be observed in worldly matters, 
because to act contrary to it would be disadvantageous ; 
for should we view a king as a charioteer, we should thereby 
lower him, and that would be no ways beneficial. — But, an 
objection is raised, as the whole matter rests on scriptural 
authority, the suspicion of any disadvantage cannot arise ; 
and it is, further, not appropriate to define contemplations 
based on scripture by secular rules ! — That might be so, we 
reply, if the sense of scripture were fully ascertained ; but 
as it is liable to doubt, there is no objection to our having 
recourse to a secular rule whereby to ascertain it. And as 
by means of that rule we decide that what scripture means 

the sun and so on, as being resolved into their causal substance, 
i.e. Brahman. True knowledge is concerned only with the 
resolution of the entire world of effects into Brahman. 
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is the superimposition of a higher contemplation on some- 
thing lower, we should incur loss by superimposing a lower 
contemplation upon something higher. — As moreover in 
the passages under discussion the words' Aditya' and so on 
stand first, they must, this being not contradictory, be 
taken in their primary sense. But, as our thought is thus 
defined by these words taken in their true literal sense, the 
word ' Brahman,' which supervenes later on, cannot be 
co-ordinated with them if it also be taken in its true literal 
sense, and from this it follows that the purport of the 
passages can only be to enjoin contemplations on Brahman 
(superinduced on Aditya and so on). — The same sense 
follows from the circumstance that the word ' Brahman ' is, 
in all the passages under discussion, followed by the word 
'iti,' 'thus 1 .' 'He is to meditate (on Aditya, &c.) as 
Brahman.' The words 'Aditya' and so on, on the other 
hand, the text exhibits without any such addition. The 
passages therefore are clearly analogous to such sentences 
as ' He views the mother o' pearl as silver,' in which the 
word • mother o' pearl ' denotes mother o' pearl pure and 
simple, while the word ' silver ' denotes, by implication, the 
idea of silver ; for the person in question merely thinks 
'this is silver' while there is no real silver. Thus our 
passages also mean, ' He is to view Aditya and so on as 
Brahman.' — The complementary clauses, moreover, which 
belong to the passages under discussion (' He who knowing 
this meditates (upon) Aditya as Brahman ; ' ' Who meditates 
(on) speech as Brahman ; ' ' Who meditates (on) will as 
Brahman"), exhibit the words ' Aditya ' and so on in the 
accusative case, and thereby show them to be the direct 
objects of the action of meditation 2 . — Against the remark 
that in all the mentioned cases Brahman only has to be 
meditated upon in order that a fruit may result from the 
meditation, we point out that from the mode of proof used 

1 Which in the translations given above of the texts under dis- 
cussion is mostly rendered by 'as' before the words concerned. 

* While the word ' Brahman ' does not stand in the accusative 
case. 
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above we infer that (not Brahman but) only Aditya and so 
on have to be meditated upon. But as in the case of 
hospitality shown to guests, Brahman, that is the supreme 
ruler of all, will give the fruit of meditations on Aditya and 
so on as well. This we have already shown under III, 2, 28. 
And, after all, Brahman also is meditated upon (in the cases 
under discussion) in so far as a contemplation on Brahman 
is superinduced on its symbols, analogously as a contem- 
plation on Vish«u is superinduced on his images. 

6. And the ideas of Aditya and so on (are to be 
superimposed) on the members (of the sacrificial 
action); owing to the effectuation (of the result of 
the sacrifice). 

' He who burns up these, let a man meditate upon him as 
udgitha' (Kh. Up. I, 3, 1) ; 'Let a man meditate on the 
fivefold Saman in the worlds' (Kh. Up. II, 2, 1) ; 'Let 
a man meditate on the sevenfold Saman in speech ' (Kh. Up. 
II, 8, 1); 'This earth is the Rik, fire is Saman' (Kh. Up. 
I, 6, 1). — With regard to these and similar meditations 
limited to members of sacrificial action, there arises a doubt 
whether the text enjoins contemplations on the udgitha and 
so on superinduced on Aditya and so on, or else contem- 
plations on Aditya, &c, superinduced on the udgitha and 
so on. 

No definite rule can here be established, the purvapakshin 
maintains, since there is no basis for such a rule. For in 
the present case we are unable to ascertain any special 
pre-eminence, while we were able to do so in the case of 
Brahman. Of Brahman, which is the cause of the whole 
world and free from all evil and so on, we can assert 
definitively that it is superior to Aditya and so on ; the 
udgitha and so on, on the other hand, are equally mere 
effects, and we cannot therefore with certainty ascribe to 
any of them any pre-eminence. — Or else we may decide 
that the ideas of the udgitha and so on are to be superin- 
duced exclusively on Aditya and so on. For the udgitha 
and so on are of the nature of sacrificial work, and as it is 
known that the fruit is attained through the work, Aditya 
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and so on if meditated upon as udgttha and so on will 
themselves become of the nature of work and thereby be 
causes of fruit. — Moreover, the text, ' This earth is the Rik, 
the fire is the Saman,' is followed by the complementary 
passage, ' this Saman is placed upon this Rik,' where the 
word ' Rik ' denotes the earth and the word ' Saman ' the 
fire. Now this (viz. this calling the earth 'Rik ' and calling 
the fire ' Saman ') is possible only if the meaning of the 
passage is that the earth and the fire have to be viewed as 
Rik and Saman ; not if the Rik and the Saman were to be 
contemplated as earth and fire. For the term 'king' is 
metaphorically applied to the charioteer — and not the term 
' charioteer' to the king — the reason being that the charioteer 
may be viewed as a king. — Again in the text, * Let a man 
meditate upon the fivefold Saman in the worlds,' the use of 
the locative case ' in the worlds ' intimates that the medi- 
tation on the Saman is to be superimposed on the worlds as 
its locus. This is also proved by the analogous passage, 
' This Gayatra Saman is woven on the vital airs ' (Kh. Up. 
II, 11, 1). — Moreover (as proved before), in passages such 
as ' Aditya is Brahman, this is the instruction,' Brahman, 
which is mentioned last, is superimposed on Aditya, which 
is mentioned first. In the same way the earth, &c, are 
mentioned first, and the hinkara, &c, mentioned last in 
passages such as 'The earth is the hinkara' {Kk. Up. II, a, i). 
— For all these reasons the idea of members of sacrificial 
action has to be transferred to Aditya and so on, which are 
not such members. 

To this we make the following reply. The ideas of 
Aditya and so on are exclusively to be transferred to mem- 
bers of sacrificial action, such as the udgitha and so on. 
For what reason? — 'On account of effectuation' — that 
means : Because thus, through their connexion with the 
supersensuous result (of the sacrificial work under dis- 
cussion), when the udgitha and so on are ceremonially 
qualified by being viewed as Aditya and so on, the sacri- 
ficial work is successful 1 . A scriptural passage — viz. Kh. 

1 Certain constituent members of the sacrificial action — such as 
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Up. I, i, 10, * Whatever one performs with knowledge, faith, 
and the Upanishad is more powerful ' — moreover expressly 
declares that knowledge causes the success of sacrificial 
work. — Well then, an objection is raised, let this be admitted 
with regard to those meditations which have for their result 
the success of certain works ; but how is it with meditations 
that have independent fruits of their own ? Of this latter 
nature is e.g. the meditation referred to in Kh. Up. II, a, 3, 
' He who knowing this meditates on the fivefold Saman in 
the worlds (to him belong the worlds in an ascending and 
a descending scale).' — In those cases also, we reply, the 
meditation falls within the sphere of a person entitled to 
the performance of a certain work, and therefore it is proper 
to assume that it has a fruit only through its connexion 
with the supersensuous result of the work under the heading 
of which it is mentioned ; the case being analogous to that 
of the godohana-vessel 1 . — And as Aditya and so on are of 
the nature of fruits of action, they may be viewed as superior 
to the udgitha and so on which are of the nature of action 
only. Scriptural texts expressly teach that the reaching of 
Aditya (the sun) and so on constitutes the fruit of certain 
works. — Moreover the initial passages, ' Let a man meditate 
on the syllable Om as the udgitha,' and ' Of this syllable the 
full account is this' (Kh. Up. I, 1, 1), represent the udgitha 
only as the object of meditation, and only after that the 

the udgitha — undergo a certain ceremonial purification (saiw- 
skara) by being meditated upon as Aditya and so on. The 
meditations therefore contribute, through the mediation of the 
constituent members, towards the apflrva, the supersensuous result 
of the entire sacrifice. 

1 The sacred text promises a special fruit for the employment 
of the milking-pail (instead of the ordinary £amasa), viz. the 
obtainment of cattle; nevertheless that fruit is obtained only 
in so far as the godohana subserves the accomplishment of the 
apurva of the sacrifice. Analogously those meditations on mem- 
bers of sacrificial works for which the text promises a separate 
fruit obtain that fruit only in so far as they effect a mysterious 
samskara in those members, and thereby subserve the apurva of 
the sacrifice. 
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text enjoins the contemplations on Aditya and so on. — Nor 
can we accept the remark that Aditya and so on being 
meditated upon as udgitha, &c, assume thereby the nature 
of work and thus will be productive of fruit. For pious 
meditation is in itself of the nature of work, and thus capable 
of producing a result. And if the udgitha and so on are 
meditated upon as Aditya, &c, they do not therefore cease 
to be of the nature Of work. — In the passage, ' This Saman 
is placed upon this Rik,' the words ' Rik ' and ' Saman ' are 
employed to denote the earth and Agni by means of impli- 
cation (laksha/ra), and implication may be based, according 
to opportunity, either on a less or more remote connexion 
of sense. Although, therefore, the intention of the passage 
is to enjoin the contemplation of the Rik and the Saman as 
earth and Agni, yet — as the Rik and the Saman are 
mentioned separately and as the earth and Agni are men- 
tioned close by — we decide that, on the ground of their 
connexion with the Rik and Saman, the words ' Rik ' and 
' Saman ' are employed to denote them (i. e. earth and 
Agni) only. For we also cannot altogether deny that the 
word 'charioteer' may, for some reason or other, meta- 
phorically denote a king. — Moreover the position of the 
words in the clause, ' Just this (earth) is Rik,' declares that 
the Rik is of the nature of earth ; while if the text wanted 
to declare that the earth is of the nature of Rik, the words 
would be arranged as follows, ' this earth is just Rik.' — 
Moreover the concluding clause, 'He who knowing this 
sings the Saman,' refers only to a cognition based on 
a subordinate member (of sacrificial action), not to one 
based on the earth and so on. — Analogously in the passage, 
' Let a man meditate (on) the fivefold Saman in the worlds,' 
the worlds — although enounced in the locative case — have 
to be superimposed on the Saman, as the circumstance of 
the ' Saman ' being exhibited in the objective case indicates 
it to be the object of meditation. For if the worlds are 
superimposed on the Saman, the Saman is meditated upon 
as the Self of the worlds ; while in the opposite case the 
worlds would be meditated upon as the Self of the Saman. 
— The same remark applies to the passage, ' This Gayatra 
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Saman is woven on the prawas' {Kh. Up. II, 11, 1). — 
Where again both members of the sentence are equally- 
exhibited in the objective case, viz. in the passage, ' Let a man 
meditate on the sevenfold Saman (as) the sun' (Kh. Up. II, 
9, 1), we observe that the introductory passages — viz. 
' Meditation on the whole Saman is good ; ' ' Thus for the 
fivefold Saman ; ' ' Next for the sevenfold Saman ' (Kh. Up. 
II, i, j ; 7, a; 8, 1) — represent the Saman only as the 
object of meditation, and therefrom conclude that Aditya 
has to be superinduced on it, and not the reverse.— From 
this very circumstance of the Saman being the object of 
meditation, it follows that even in cases where the two 
members of the sentence have a reverse position — such as 
' The earth (is) the htnkara,' &c. — the hinkara, &c, have to 
be viewed as earth and so on ; and not the reverse. — From 
all this it follows that reflections based on things not 
forming constituent members of the sacrifice, such as Aditya 
and so on, are to be superimposed on the udgitha and the 
like which are such constituent members. 

7. Sitting (a man is to meditate), on account of 
the possibility. 

As meditations connected with members of sacrificial 
action depend on action, we need not raise the question 
whether they are to be carried on in a sitting, or any other 
posture. The same holds good in the case of perfect 
intuition, since knowledge depends on its object only. 
With regard to all other meditations, on the other hand, 
the author of the Sfitras raises the question whether they 
may be undertaken indifferently by a person standing, 
sitting, or lying down ; or only by a person sitting. 

The purvapakshin here maintains that as meditation is 
something mental there can be no restriction as to the 
attitude of the body. — No, the author of the Stitras rejoins; 
' Sitting' only a man is to meditate. — Why ? — ' On account 
of the possibility.' By meditation we understand the length- 
ened carrying on of an identical train of thought ; and of 
this a man is capable neither when going nor when running, 
since the act of going and so on tends to distract the mind. 
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The mind of a standing man, again, is directed on main- 
taining the body in an erect position, and therefore incapable 
of reflection on any subtle matter. A man lying down, 
finally, is unawares overcome by slumber. A sitting person, 
on the other hand, may easily avoid these several untoward 
occurrences, and is therefore in a position to carry on 
meditations. 

8. And on account of thoughtfulness. 

Moreover also the word 'thoughtfulness' denotes a 
lengthened carrying on of the same train of ideas. Now 
* thoughtfulness ' we ascribe to those whose mind is concen- 
trated on one and the same object, while their look is fixed 
and their limbs move only very slightly. We say e.g. that 
the crane is thoughtful, or that a wife whose husband has 
gone on a journey is thoughtful. Now such thoughtfulness 
is easy for those who sit ; and we therefore conclude here- 
from also that meditation is the occupation of a sitting 
person. 

9. And with reference to immobility (scripture 
ascribes thought to the earth, &c). 

Moreover, in the passage * The earth thinks as it were ' 
scripture ascribes thought to the earth, with regard to its 
immobility. This also helps us to infer that meditation is 
the occupation of one who is sitting. 

10. And Smrzti-passages say the same. 

Authoritative authors also teach in their Smr/tis that 
a sitting posture subserves the act of meditation : cp. e.g. 
Bha. Gita VI, 11, ' Having made a firm seat for one's self 
on a pure spot.' For the same reason the Yogajastra 
teaches different sitting postures, viz. the so-called lotus 
position and so on. 

11. Where concentration of mind (is possible), 
there (meditation may be carried on), on account of 
there being no difference. 

A doubt here arises with regard to direction, place, and 
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time, viz. whether any restrictive rules exist or not. — Against 
the view of those who maintain that such rules exist because 
we have analogous rules concerning the locality, &c, of 
Vedic works, the Sutrakara remarks that all rules concerning 
direction, place, and time depend on the aim merely ; that 
is to say : Let a man meditate at whatever time, in whatever 
place and facing whatever region, he may with ease manage 
to concentrate his mind. For while scripture prescribes an 
easterly direction, the time of forenoon, and a spot sloping 
towards the east for certain sacrifices, no such specific rules 
are recorded for meditation, since the requisite concentra- 
tion may be managed indifferently anywhere. — But, an 
objection is raised, some passages record such specific rules, 
as e.g. the following one, 'Let a man apply himself (to 
meditation) in a level and clean place, free from pebbles, 
fire and dust, noises, standing water, and the like, favourable 
to the mind, not infested by what hurts the eyes, full of 
caves and shelters' (Svet. Up. II, 10). — Such particular 
rules are met with indeed ; but the teacher being friendly- 
minded says that there is no binding rule as to the particulars 
mentioned therein. The clause 'favourable to the mind' 
moreover shows that meditation may be carried on wherever 
concentration of the mind may be attained. 

12. Up to death (meditations have to be repeated) ; 
for then also it is thus seen in scripture. 

The first adhikarawa (of the present adhyaya) has estab- 
lished that repetition is to be observed with regard to all 
meditations. But now a distinction is made. Those 
meditations which aim at complete knowledge, terminate — 
in the same way as the beating of the rice grains is 
terminated by the husks becoming detached from the 
grains — with their effect being accomplished ; for as soon 
as the effect, i. e. perfect knowledge, has been obtained, no 
further effort can be commanded, since scriptural instruction 
does not apply to him who knows that Brahman — which 
is not the object of injunction — constitutes his Self. On 
the other hand a doubt arises whether the devotee is to 
repeat those meditations which aim at certain forms of 
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exaltation for a certain time only and then may stop ; or 
whether he is to repeat them again and again as long as 
he lives. 

Here the purvapakshin maintains that such meditations 
are to be carried on for some time only and then to be 
given up, since this satisfies the demands of those scriptural 
passages which teach meditations distinguished by repetition. 

To this we make the following reply. The devotee is 
to reiterate those meditations up to his death, since the 
supersensuous result (of such meditations) is reached 
by means of the extreme meditation. For such works 
also as originate a fruit to be enjoyed in a future state 
of existence presuppose, at the time of death, a creative 
cognition analogous to the fruit to be produced ; as appears 
from such passages as, ' Endowed with knowledge (i.e. the 
conception of the fruit to be obtained) he (i.e. the individual 
soul) goes after that (viz. the fruit) which is connected with 
that knowledge' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, a) ; ' Whatever his thought 
(at the time of death), with that he goes into Prawa, and 
the Prawa united with light, together with the individual 
Self, leads on to the world as conceived (at the moment of 
death)' (Pr. Up. IV, a, 10). This also follows from the 
comparison to the caterpillar (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 3). But the 
meditations under discussion do not, at the time of death, 
require any other creative cognition but a repetition of 
themselves. Such meditations therefore as consist in the 
creative conception of a fruit to be obtained must be 
repeated up to the moment of death. Analogously the 
scriptural text, Sat. Bra. X, 6, 3, 1 — 'With whatever thought 
he passes away from this world ' — declares that the medita- 
tion extends up to the time of death. Similarly Snvrti 
says, ' Remembering whatever form of being he in the end 
leaves this body, into that same form he ever passes, 
assimilated to its being' (Bha. Git4 VIII, 6) ; and 'At the 
time of death with unmoved mind' (Bha. Gita VIII, 10). 
And that at the moment of death also there remains some- 
thing to be done, the scriptural passage (Kh. Up. Ill, 17, 6) 
also proves. ' Let a man, at the time of death, take refuge 
with this triad.' 
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13. On the attainment of this (viz. Brahman) (there 
take place) the non-clinging and the destruction of 
later and earliersins; this being declared (by scripture). 

The supplement to the third adhyaya is finished here- 
with, and an inquiry now begins concerning the fruit of 
the knowledge of Brahman. — The doubt here presents 
itself whether, on the attainment of Brahman, sins the 
results of which are opposed in nature to such attainment 
are extinguished or not. They cannot possibly be extin- 
guished, the purvapakshin maintains, before they have 
given their results, because the purpose of all works is their 
result. For we understand from scripture that work 
possesses the power of producing results ; if, therefore, 
the work would perish without the enjoyment of its result, 
scripture would thereby be rendered nugatory. Smrz'ti 
also declares that 'works do not perish.' — But from this 
it would follow that all scriptural instruction regarding 
expiatory ceremonies is meaningless I — This objection is 
without force, we reply, because expiatory ceremonies may 
be viewed as merely due to certain special occurrences ; 
as is the case with the offering enjoined on the occasion 
of the house (of one who has established the sacred fire- 
place)being burned 1 . — Let us moreover admit that expiatory 
ceremonies, because enjoined on account of a person being 
afflicted by some mischief, may be meant to extinguish 
that mischief. But there is no analogous injunction of the 
knowledge of Brahman. — But if we do not admit that the 
works of him who knows Brahman are extinguished, it 
follows that he must necessarily enjoy the fruits of his 
works and thus cannot obtain release ! — This follows by no 
means ; but in the same way as the results of works, release 
will take place in due dependence on place, time, and special 
causes. — For these reasons the obtain ment of Brahman 
does not imply the cessation of (the consequences of) mis- 
deeds. 

1 Scripture enjoins the ish/i in question merely on the occasion 
of the house being burned, not as annulling the mischief done. 
[38] A a 
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To this we make the following reply. On the obtain- 
ment of Brahman there take place the non-clinging (to the 
agent) of the posterior sins and the annihilation of anterior 
ones. — ' On account of this being declared.' For in 
a chapter treating of the knowledge of Brahman scrip- 
ture expressly declares that future sins which might be 
presumed to cling to the agent do not cling to him 
who knows : ' As water does not cling to a lotus-leaf, 
so no evil deed clings to him who knows this' (Kh. Up. 

IV, 14, 3). Similarly scripture declares the destruction 
of previously accumulated evil deeds : ' As the fibres of 
the Ishika reed when thrown into the fire are burned, 
thus all his sins are burned ' (Kh. Up. V, 24, 3). The 
extinction of works the following passage also declares, 
' The fetter of the heart is broken, all doubts are solved, 
extinguished are all his works when He has been beheld 
who is high and low' (Mu. Up. II, 2, 8). — Nor is there 
any force in the averment that the assumption of works 
being extinguished without their fruits having been enjoyed 
would render scripture futile. For we by no means deny 
the fruit-producing power of works ; this power actually 
exists ; but we maintain that it is counteracted by other 
causes such as knowledge. Scripture is concerned only 
with the existence of this power in general, not with its 
obstruction and non-obstruction. Thus also the Smrz'ti 
passage, 'For work is not extinguished,' expresses the 
general rule ; for as fruition of the result is the purpose of 
work, work is not extinguished without such fruition. But 
it is assumed that evil deeds are extinguished through 
expiatory ceremonies and the like, on account of scriptural 
and Smrzti passages such as 'All sins transcends he, the 
murder of a Brahmawa transcends he who offers the 
arvamedha-sacrifice and who knows it thus' (Tai. Saw/h. 

V, 3, 1 2, 1 ). — Nor is there any truth in the assertion that 
expiatory ceremonies are due to certain special occurrences 
(without possessing the power of extinguishing the evil 
inherent in such occurrences). For as these expiatory acts 
are enjoined in connexion with evil events, we may assume 
that they have for their fruit the destruction of such evil, 
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and are therefore not entitled to assume any other fruit. 
— Against the objection that knowledge is not actually 
enjoined with reference to the destruction of evil while 
expiatory acts are so enjoined, we make the following 
remark. In the case of the meditations on the qualified 
Brahman there exists such injunction, and the corresponding 
complementary passages declare that he who possesses such 
knowledge obtains lordly power and cessation of all sin. 
Now there is no reason why the passages should not 
expressly aim at declaring these two things ', and we 
therefore conclude that the fruit of those vidyas is the 
acquisition of lordly power, preceded by the annulment 
of all sin. In the case of vidyas referring to Brahman 
devoid of qualities we indeed have no corresponding in- 
junction ; nevertheless the destruction of all works follows 
from the cognition that our true Self is not an agent. 
(With relation to these vidyas about Brahman as devoid 
of qualities) the term ' non-clinging' shows that, as far as 
future works are concerned, he who knows Brahman does 
not enter at all into the state of agency. And as to works 
past, although he has entered as it were into that state 
owing to wrong knowledge, yet those works also are 
dissolved when, through the power of knowledge, wrong 
cognition comes to an end ; this is conveyed by the term 
' destruction.' ' That Brahman whose nature it is to be 
at all times neither agent nor enjoyer, and which is thus 
opposed in being to the (soul's) previously established state 
of agency and enjoyment, that Brahman am I ; hence 
I neither was an agent nor an enjoyer at any previous time, 
nor am I such at the present time, nor shall I be such 
at any future time ; ' this is the cognition of the man who 
knows Brahman. And in this way only final release is 
possible ; for otherwise, i. e. if the chain of works which have 
been running on from eternity could not be cut short, release 

1 I. e. there is no reason to assume that those passages mention 
the acquisition of lordly power and the cessation of sin merely for 
the purpose of glorifying the injunction, and not for the purpose of 
stating the result of our compliance with the injunction. 

Aa 2 
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could never take place. — Nor can final release be dependent 
on locality, time, and special causes, as the fruit of works is ; 
for therefrom it would follow that the fruit of knowledge is 
non-permanent and cannot be. 

It therefore is an established conclusion that on attaining 
Brahman there results the extinction of all sin. 

14. Of the other (i.e. good works) also there is, 
in the same way, non-clinging ; but at death. 

In the preceding adhikarawa it has been shown that, 
according to scriptural statements, all natural sin — which 
is the cause of the soul's bondage — does, owing to the 
power of knowledge, either not cling to the soul or undergo 
destruction. One might now think that works of religious 
duty which are enjoined by scripture are not opposed to 
knowledge also founded on scripture. In order to dispel 
this notion the reasoning of the last adhikarana is formally 
extended to the case under discussion. For him who 
knows there is ' in the same way,' i. e. as in the case of 
sin, 'non-clinging' and destruction ' of the other also,' i.e. of 
good works also ; because such works also, as productive 
of their own results, would be apt to obstruct thereby the 
result of knowledge. • Scripture also — in passages such as 
* He overcomes both ' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 22) — declares that 
good works are extinguished no less than evil ones, and 
the extinction of works which depends on the cognition 
of the Self not being an agent is the same in the case 
of good and of evil works, and moreover there is a passage 
making a general statement without any distinction, viz. 
'And his works are extinguished' (Mu. Up. II, 2, 8). 
And even there where the text mentions evil works only, 
we must consider good works also to be implied therein, 
because the results of the latter also are inferior to the 
result of knowledge. Moreover scripture directly applies the 
term ' evil works ' to good works also, viz. in the passage, 
Kh. Up. VIII, 4, i, ' Day and night do not pass that bank,' 
where good works are mentioned together with evil works, 
and finally the term 'evil' is without any distinction 
applied to all things mentioned before, 'AH evil things 
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turn back from it.' — * But at death.' The word ' but ' is 
meant for emphatical assertion. As it is established that 
good as well as evil works — which are both causes of 
bondage — do, owing to the strength of knowledge, on the 
one hand not cling and on the other hand undergo de- 
struction, there necessarily results final release of him who 
knows as soon as death takes place. 

15. But only those former (works) whose effects 
have not yet begun (are destroyed by knowledge) ; 
because (scripture states) that (i. e. the death of the 
body) to be the term. 

In the two preceding adhikarawas it has been proved 
that good as well as evil works are annihilated through 
knowledge. We now have to consider the question whether 
this annihilation extends, without distinction, to those 
works whose effects have already begun to operate as well 
as to those whose effects have not yet begun; or only 
to works of the latter kind. 

Here the purvapakshin maintains that on the ground of 
scriptural passages such as 'He thereby overcomes both,' 
which refer to all works without any distinction, all works 
whatever must be considered to undergo destruction. 

To this we reply, * But only those whose effects have 
not begun.' Former works, i.e. works, whether good or 
evil, which have been accumulated in previous forms of 
existence as well as in the current form of existence before 
the origination of knowledge, are destroyed by the attain- 
ment of knowledge only if their fruit has not yet begun 
to operate. Those works, on the other hand, whose effects 
have begun and whose results have been half enjoyed — 
i.e. those very works to which there is due the present state 
of existence in which the knowledge of Brahman arises — 
are not destroyed by that knowledge. This opinion is 
founded on the scriptural passage, ' For him there is delay 
only as long as he is not delivered (from the body) ' (KA. 
Up. VI, 14, 2), which fixes the death of the body as the 
term of the attainment of final release. Were it otherwise, 
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i.e. were all works whatever extinguished by knowledge, 
there would be no reason for the continuance of the current 
form of existence, and the rise of knowledge would there- 
fore be immediately followed by the state of final release ; 
in which case scripture would not teach that one has to 
wait for the death of the body. — But, an objection is raised, 
the knowledge of the Self being essentially non-active 
does by its intrinsic power destroy (all) works ; how then 
should it destroy some only and leave others unaffected ? 
We certainly have no right to assume that when fire and 
seeds come into contact the germinative power of some 
seeds only is destroyed while that of others remains un- 
impaired ! — The origination of knowledge, we reply, can- 
not take place without dependence on an aggregate of 
works whose effects have already begun to operate, and 
when this dependence has once been entered into, we must 
— as in the case of the potter's wheel — wait until the 
motion of that which once has begun to move comes to 
an end, there being nothing to obstruct it in the interim. 
The knowledge of our Self being essentially non-active 
destroys all works by means of refuting wrong knowledge ; 
but wrong knowledge — comparable to the appearance of 
a double moon — lasts for some time even after it has been 
refuted, owing to the impression it has made. — Moreover 
it is not a matter for dispute at all whether the body of 
him who knows Brahman continues to exist for some time 
or not. For how can one man contest the fact of another 
possessing the knowledge of Brahman — vouched for by his 
heart's conviction — and at the same time continuing to 
enjoy bodily existence ? This same point is explained in 
scripture and Smrtti, where they describe him who stands 
firm in the highest knowledge. — The final decision therefore 
is that knowledge effects the destruction of those works 
only — whether good or evil — whose effects have not yet 
begun to operate. 

1 6. But the Agnihotra and the like (tend) towards 
the same effect ; scripture showing this. 

The reasoning as to evil deeds has been extended to the 
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non-clinging and destruction of good deeds also. Against 
a notion which now might present itself, viz. that this 
extension comprehends all good works alike, the Sutrakara 
remarks, 'But the Agnihotra and so on.' — The word 'but' 
is meant to set that notion aside. Works of permanent 
obligation enjoined by the Veda, such as the Agnihotra, 
tend 'towards the same effect,' i.e. have the same effect as 
knowledge. For this is declared by texts such as the 
following one, ' Brahmawas seek to know him by the study 
of the Veda, by sacrifices, by gifts' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 22). — 
But, an objection is raised, as knowledge and works have 
different effects, it is impossible that they should have one 
and the same effect ! — It is observed, we reply, that sour 
milk and poison whose ordinary effects are fever and death 
have for their effects satisfaction and a flourishing state of 
the body, if the sour milk is mixed with sugar and the 
poison taken while certain mantras are recited ; in the 
same way works if joined with knowledge may effect final 
release. — But final release is something not to be effected 
at all ; how then can you declare it to be the effect of 
works? — Works, we reply, may subserve final release 
mediately. For in so far as furthering knowledge, work 
may be spoken of as an indirect cause of final release. 
For the same reason the equality of effect spoken of above 
extends only to works past (at the time when knowledge 
springs up). Because for him who knows Brahman no future 
Agnihotras and the like are possible, since the attainment 
of the Self of Brahman — which Brahman is not subject to 
injunction — lies outside the sphere of sacred precept. In 
those meditations, on the other hand, which refer to 
the qualified Brahman, the Self does not cease to be an 
agent, and consequently future Agnihotras and the like are 
not excluded. Such works also — because they have no 
other effect if undertaken without a view to reward — may 
be brought into connexion with knowledge. 

To what works then, it may be asked, does the statement 
refer made above about the non-clinging and the destruction, 
and to what works the following statement made in some 
.Sakha about the application of works,' His sons enter upon 
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his inheritance, his friends on his good works, his enemies 
upon his evil works?' — To this question the next Sutra 
replies. 

17. For (there is) also (a class of good works) 
other than this, according to some. (There is agree- 
ment) of both (teachers) (as to the fate of those 
works.) 

' For also one other than this,' i. e. there is also a class of 
good works different from works of permanent obligation, 
viz. those good works which are performed with a view to 
a fruit. Of those latter works the passage quoted above 
from some Sakha (' His friends enter on his good works') 
teaches the application. And first of those works Sutra 14 
teaches that, in the same way as evil deeds, they do not 
cling to the doer or else are destroyed. Both teachers, 
Gaimini as well as Badarayawa, are agreed that such works, 
undertaken for the fulfilment of some special wish, do not 
contribute towards the origination of true knowledge. 

18. For (the text) ' whatever he does with know- 
ledge ' (intimates that). 

In the preceding adhikarawa the following conclusion 
has been established : — Works of permanent obligation 
such as the Agnihotra, if performed by a person desirous 
of release with a view to release, lead to the extinction of 
evil deeds committed, thus become a means of the purifi- 
cation of the mind, and thereby cause the attainment of 
Brahman, which leads to final release ; they therefore 
operate towards the same effect as the knowledge of 
Brahman. Now the Agnihotra and similar works are 
either connected with a special knowledge based on the 
constituent members of the sacrificial work, or absolute 
(non-connected with such knowledge). This appears from 
scriptural texts such as ' He who knowing this sacrifices ; 
he who knowing this makes an offering ; he who knowing 
this recites ; he who knowing this sings ; therefore let 
a man make him who knows this his Brahman-priest 
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(Kk. Up. IV, 17, 1) ; therefore both perform the work, he 
who knows this and he who does not know it ' {Kh. Up. I, 
1, 10). — We have now to consider the question whether 
only such Agnihotras and so on as are connected with 
knowledge cause knowledge on the part of him who desires 
release and thus operate towards the same effect as 
knowledge ; or whether both kinds of works — those con- 
nected with knowledge and those not so connected — equally 
act in that way. The doubt concerning this point arises on 
the one hand from scriptural passages such as ' That Self 
they seek to know by sacrifice ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 22), which 
represent sacrifices and the like, without difference, as 
auxiliary to the knowledge of the Self; and on the other 
hand from our observing that a superiority is conceded to 
Agnihotras, &c, if connected with knowledge. 

Here the purvapakshin maintains that only such sacri- 
ficial works as are connected with knowledge are helpful 
towards the cognition of the Self, since we understand from 
various scriptural and Smrzti passages that works connected 
with knowledge are superior to those destitute of know- 
ledge ; cp. e. g. ' On the very day on which he sacrifices on 
that day he overcomes death again, he who knows this ' 
(Br*. Up. I, 5, a) ; and ' Possesser of this knowledge thou 
wilt cast off the bonds of action ; ' ' Action is far inferior 
to concentration of mind ' (Bha. Git& II, 39 ; 49). 

To this the Sutrakara replies, ' For what with knowledge 
only.' It is true that works such as the Agnihotra if joined 
with knowledge are superior to works destitute of knowledge, 
in the same way as a Brihmawa possessed of knowledge is 
superior to one devoid of knowledge. Nevertheless works 
such as the Agnihotra even if not connected with know- 
ledge are not altogether ineffective ; for certain scriptural 
texts declare that such works are, all of them without any 
difference, causes of knowledge ; so e. g. the passage, ' That 
Self they seek to know through sacrifices.' — But, as we 
understand from scripture that works connected with 
knowledge are superior to those destitute of knowledge, 
we must suppose that the Agnihotra and the like if un- 
accompanied by knowledge are inoperative towards the 
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cognition of the Self! — By no means, we reply. The 
proper assumption is that the Agnihotra and so on, if 
accompanied by knowledge, possess a greater capability of 
originating knowledge and therefore are of superior causal 
efficiency with regard to the cognition of the Self ; while 
the same works if devoid of knowledge possess no such 
superiority. We cannot, however, admit that the Agni- 
hotra and similar works which scripture, without making 
any distinction, declares to subserve knowledge (cp. ' they 
seek to know through sacrifices') should not subserve it. 
With this our conclusion agrees the scriptural text, ' What- 
ever he performs with knowledge, faith, and the Upanishad 
that is more powerful' (Kk. Up. I, 1, to); for this text — 
in speaking of the greater power of work joined with 
knowledge and thus proclaiming the superiority of such 
work with regard to its effect — intimates thereby that 
work destitute of knowledge possesses some power towards 
the same effect. By the ' power ' of work we understand 
its capacity of effecting its purpose. We therefore accept 
as settled the following conclusion : All works of perma- 
nent obligation, such as the Agnihotra — whether joined 
with or devoid of knowledge — which have been performed 
before the rise of true knowledge, either in the present 
state of existence or a former one, by a person desirous 
of release with a view to release ; all such works act, 
according to their several capacities, as means of the 
extinction of evil desert which obstructs the attainment of 
Brahman, and thus become causes of such attainment, 
subserving the more immediate causes such as the hearing 
of and reflecting on the sacred texts, faith, meditation, devo- 
tion, &c. They therefore operate towards the same effect 
as the knowledge of Brahman. 

19. But having destroyed by fruition the two 
other (sets of work) he becomes one with Brahman. 

It has been shown that all good and evil deeds whose 
effects have not yet begun are extinguished by the power 
of knowledge. ' The two others,' on the other hand, i. e. 
those good and evil works whose effects have begun, a man 
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has at first to exhaust by the fruition of their consequences, 
and then he becomes one with Brahman. This appears 
from scriptural passages such as ' For him there is delay so 
long as he is not delivered (from the body), then he will 
become one with Brahman' (Kh. Up. VI, 14, 2); and 
' Being Brahman he goes to Brahman ' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 6). 
— But, an objection is raised, even when perfect intuition 
has risen the practical intuition of multiplicity may continue 
after the death of the body, just as it continued before 
death ; analogously to the visual appearance of a double 
moon (which may continue even after it has been cognized 
as false). — Not so, we reply. After the death of the body 
there no longer exists any cause for such continuance; 
while up to death there is such a cause, viz. the extinction 
of the remainder of works to be enjoyed. — But a new 
aggregate of works will originate a new fruition ! — Not so, 
we reply; since the seed of all such fruition is destroyed. 
What, on the death of the body, could originate a new 
period of fruition, is only a new set of works, and works 
depend on false knowledge ; but such false knowledge is 
completely destroyed by perfect intuition. When therefore 
the works whose effects have begun are destroyed, the 
man who knows necessarily enters into the state of perfect 
isolation. 
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SECOND PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

1. Speech (is merged) in mind, on account of this 
being seen, and of the scriptural statement 

Being about to describe the path of the gods which leads 
those who possess the lower kind of knowledge towards 
the attainment of their reward, the Sutrakara begins by 
explaining, on the basis of scriptural statements, the 
successive steps by which the soul passes out of the body ; 
for, as will be stated later on, the departure of the soul 
is the same in the case of him who possesses the (lower) 
knowledge and of him who is devoid of all knowledge. 

About the process of dying we have the following passage, 
' When a man departs from hence his speech merges in his 
mind, his mind in his breath, his breath in fire, fire in the 
highest deity' (Kh. Up. VI, 6, 1). A doubt here arises 
whether the passage means to say that speech itself, together 
with its function, is merged in the mind, or only the 
function of speech. 

The purvapakshin maintains that speech itself is merged 
in the mind. For this explanation only is in agreement 
with the direct statement of the sacred text, while the other 
alternative compels us to have recourse to an implied 
meaning ; now wherever direct enunciation and implied 
meaning are in conflict the preference has to be given to 
the former, and we therefore maintain that speech itself is 
merged in the mind. 

To this we reply that only the function of speech is 
merged in the mind. — But how can this interpretation be 
maintained, considering that the teacher (in the Sutra) 
expressly says ' Speech in the mind ? ' — True, we reply ; 
but later on he says ' There is non-division, according to 
scriptural statement' (Sfttra 16), and we therefrom conclude 
that what is meant in the present Sutra is merely cessation 
of the function of speech. For if the intention were to 
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express absorption of the thing (i.e. the organ of speech) 
itself, there would be 'non-division' in all cases, and for 
what reason then should ' non-division ' be specially stated 
in another case (i.e. in the case of which Sutra 16 treats)? 
The meaning therefore is that the different functions are 
retracted, and that while the function of the mind continues 
to go on the function of speech is retracted first. — Why 
so ? — ' Because this is seen.' It is a matter of observation 
that while the mind continues to act the function of speech 
comes to an end; nobody, on the other hand, is able to 
see that the organ of speech itself, together with its function, 
is merged in the mind. — But are we not justified in assuming 
such a merging of speech in the mind, on the ground of 
scriptural statement? — This is impossible, we reply, since 
mind is not the causal substance of speech. We are entitled 
to assume only that a thing is merged in what is its causal 
substance ; a pot e. g. (when destroyed) is merged in clay. 
But there is no proof whatever for speech originating from 
mind. On the other hand we observe that functions originate 
and are retracted even where they do not inhere in causal 
substances. The function of fire, e.g. which is of the nature 
of heat, springs from fuel which is of the nature of earth, 
and it is extinguished in water. — But how do you, on this 
interpretation, account for the scriptural statement that 
•speech is merged in the mind?' — 'And on account of the 
scriptural statement,' the Sutrakara replies. The scriptural 
statement also may be reconciled with our interpretation, 
in so far as the function and the thing to which the function 
belongs are viewed as non-difierent. 

2. And for the same reason all (sense-organs) 
(follow) after (mind). 

• Therefore he whose light has gone out comes to a new 
birth with his senses merged in the mind ' (Pr. Up. Ill, 9) ; 
this passage states that all senses without difference are 
merged in the mind. 'For the same reason,' i.e. because 
there also as in the case of speech, it is observed that the 
eye and so on discontinue their functions, while the mind 
together with its functions persists, and because the organs 
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themselves cannot be absorbed, and because the text 
admits of that interpretation ; we conclude that the different 
organs follow after, i.e. are merged in, the mind only as far 
as their functions are concerned. — As all organs 1 without 
difference are merged in the mind, the special mention 
made of speech (in Sutra i) must be viewed as made in 
agreement with the special example referred to by scripture, 
' Speech is merged in mind.' 

3. That mind (is merged) in breath, owing to the 
subsequent clause. 

It has been shown that the passage, ' Speech is merged 
in mind,' means a merging of the function only. — A doubt 
here arises whether the subsequent clause, ' mind in breath,' 
also means to intimate a merging of the function only or 
of that to which the function belongs. — The purvapakshin 
maintains the latter alternative. For that, he says, agrees 
with scripture, and moreover breath may be viewed as the 
causal substance of mind. For scripture — ' Mind is made 
of earth, breath of water ' {Kh. Up. VI, 6, 5)— states that 
mind comes from earth and breath from water, and scripture 
further states that ' Water sent forth earth ' {Kh. Up. VI, 
2, 4). When mind therefore is merged in breath, it is the 
same as earth being merged in water ; for mind is earth 
and breath is water, causal substance and effect being non- 
different. 

To this we reply as follows. ' The subsequent clause ' 
intimates that the mind, after having absorbed within itself 
the functions of the outer senses, is merged in breath only 
in the way of its function being so merged. For we 
observe in the case of persons lying in deep sleep or about to 
die that, while the function of breath persists, the functions 
of the mind are stopped. Nor is the mind capable of being 
itself merged in breath, since breath does not constitute 
its causal substance. — But it has been shown above that 
breath is the causal substance of mind! — This is not valid, 

1 I. e. the functions of all organs. 
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we reply. For the relation of causality, made out in such 
an indirect way, does not suffice to show that mind is really 
merged in breath. Were it so, then mind would also be 
merged in earth, earth in water, breath in water. Nor 
is there, on the alternative contemplated, any proof of mind 
having originated from that water which had passed over 
into breath. — Mind cannot therefore, in itself, be merged 
in breath. And that the scriptural statement is satisfied 
by a mere merging of the function — the function and that 
to which the function belongs being viewed as identical — 
has been shown already under the preceding Sutra. 

4. That (viz. breath) (is merged) in the ruler 
(i. e. the individual soul), on account of the (state- 
ments as to the pra«as) coming to it and so on. 

We have ascertained that a thing which has not originated 
from another is not itself merged in the latter, but only 
through its functions. A doubt now arises whether, accord- 
ing to the word of scripture, the function of breath_is merged 
in heat, or in the individual soul which is the ruler of the 
body and senses. — According to the purvapakshin we must 
conclude that the breath is merged in heat only, since the 
scriptural statement allows no room for doubt and we are 
not entitled to assume something not declared by scripture. 
The breath under discussion persists 'in the ruler,' i.e. 
the intelligent Self (the individual soul) which possesses 
nescience, work, and former knowledge as limiting adjuncts; 
i.e. the function of breath has that soul for its substratum. 
— Why so? — 'On account of (the pra«as) going towards 
him,' &c. — Another scriptural passage declares that all 
prawas without any difference go to the soul, ' All the prawas 
go to the Self at the time of death when a man is thus 
going to expire' (Bri. Up. IV, 3, 38). Another passage 
again specially declares that the prawa with its five functions 
follows the individual soul, 'After him thus departing the 
prawa departs,' and that the other prawas follow that pra«a, 
'And after the prawa thus departing all the other pra«as 
depart' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, a). And the text, ' He is furnished 
with intelligence' (ibid.), by declaring the individual soul to 
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be of intimately intelligent nature, suggests that in it, viz. 
the soul, the pra«a — into which the different organs of 
knowledge have been merged — has taken its abode. — But 
scripture also says, ' The pri«a (is merged) in heat ; ' why 
then make the addition implied in the doctrine — that breath 
is merged in the individual soul? — We must make that 
addition, we reply, because in the process of departure &c 
the soul is the chief agent, and because we must pay regard 
to specifications contained in other scriptural passages 
also. — How then do you explain the statement, ' Breath is 
merged in heat ? ' — To this question the next Sutra replies. 

5. To the elements (the soul, with pra«a, goes), 
on account of the subsequent scriptural clause. 

The soul joined by the priwa takes up its abode within 
the subtle elements which accompany heat and form the 
seed of the (gross) body. This we conclude from the clause, 
'Breath in heat.' — But this passage declares, not that the 
soul together with the pra«a takes up its abode in heat, 
but only that the pra«a takes up its abode ! — No matter, 
we reply; since the preceding Sutra intercalates the soul 
in the interval (between pra«a and te^as). Of a man who 
first travels from Srughna to Mathura and then from 
Mathura to Pa/aliputra, we may say shortly that he travels 
from .Srughna to Pafaliputra. The passage under discussion 
therefore means that the soul together with the prawa 
abides in the elements associated with heat. — But how are 
you entitled to draw in the other elements also, while the 
text only speaks of heat ? — To this question the next Sutra 
replies. 

6. Not to one (element) (the soul goes) ; for both 
(i. e. scripture and Smnti) declare this. 

At the time of passing over into another body the 
individual soul does not abide in the one element of heat 
only; for we see that the new body consists of various 
elements. This matter is declared in the question and 
answer about the waters called man (Kh. Up. V, 3, 3); 
as explained by us in III, 1, a. — Scripture and SnWti alike 
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teach this doctrine ; compare e. g. ' Consisting of earth, 
water, wind, ether, heat' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 5); and ' The 
subtle perishable parts of the five (elements) from them all 
this is produced in due succession' (Manu I, 27). — But is 
there not another scriptural text — beginning ' Where then 
is that person?' — which teaches that at the time of the 
soul attaining a new body, after speech and the other 
organs have been withdrawn within the soul, work 
constitutes the soul's abode, ' What those two said, as work 
they said it ; what they praised, as work they praised it ' 
(Br:. Up. Ill, a, 13)? — That passage, we reply, describes 
the operation of bondage consisting of the senses and their 
objects — there called grahas and atigrahas — and therefore 
work is spoken of as the abode ; here on the other hand 
the elements are said to be the abode because we have 
to do with the origination of a new body out of the matter 
of the elements. The expression ' they prayed ' moreover 
intimates only that work occupies the chief place in the 
process, and does not exclude another abode. The two 
passages therefore do not contradict each other. 

7. And common (to him who knows and him who 
does not know) (is the departure) up to the beginning 
of the way ; and the immortality (of him who knows) 
(is relative only) without having burned (nescience 
and so on). 

The question here arises whether the departure of the 
soul, as described hitherto, is the same in the case of bim 
who knows and him who is destitute of knowledge; or 
whether there is any difference. — There is a difference, the 
purvapakshin maintains. For the departure as described 
has for its abode the elements, and this abiding in the 
elements is for the purpose of a new birth. But he who 
possesses true knowledge cannot be born again, since 
scripture declares that 'He who knows reaches immor- 
tality.' Hence only he who is devoid of knowledge departs 
in the way described. — But as that departure is described 
in chapters treating of knowledge it can belong only to him 
[38] B b 
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who knows ! — Not so, the purvapakshin replies. In the 
same way as sleep and the like, the departure of the soul 
is only referred to in the texts as something established 
elsewhere (not as something to be taught as part of true 
knowledge). Passages such as 'When a man sleeps, — is 
hungry, — is thirsty ' (Kh. Up. VI, 8), although forming 
part of chapters concerned with true knowledge, mention 
sleep and so on which are common to all living beings, 
because they assist the comprehension of the matter to be 
taught, but do not aim at enjoining them specially for those 
who know. Analogously the texts about the soul's 
departure refer to that departure only in order to teach 
that 'that highest deity in which the heat of the dying 
man is merged, that is the Self, that art thou.' Now that 
departure is (in other scriptural passages) specially denied 
of him who knows ; it therefore belongs to him only who 
does not know. 

To this we make the following reply. That departure 
which is described in the passage, 'speech is merged in 
mind,' &c, must be ' common ' to him who knows and him 
who does not know 'up to the beginning of the way;' 
because scripture records no distinction. The soul des- 
titute of true knowledge having taken its abode in the 
subtle elements which constitute the seed of the body and 
being impelled by its works, migrates into a new body ; 
while the soul of him who knows passes into the vein, 
revealed by true knowledge, which is the door of release. 
In this sense the Sutra says 'up to the beginning of the 
way.' — But he who knows reaches immortality, and im- 
mortality does not depend on a change of place ; why then 
should the soul take its abode in the elements or set out 
on a journey? — That immortality, we reply, is 'without 
having burned,' i. e. for him who, without having altogether 
burned nescience and the other afflictions, is about to 
obtain, through the power of the lower knowledge, a relative 
immortality only, there take place the entering on the 
way and the abiding in the elements. For without a sub- 
stratum the pra«as could not move. There is thus no 
difficulty. 
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8. This (aggregate of the elements) (continues to 
exist) up to the (final absolute) union (with Brah- 
man) ; on account of the declarations of the sawsara 
state (made by scripture). 

With regard to the final clause, 'Heat in the highest 
deity,' the force of its connexion with what precedes shows 
that the meaning is 'the heat of the dying man is — together 
with the individual soul, the pra«a, the aggregate of the 
organs and the other elements — merged in Brahman.' — We 
now have to consider of what kind that merging is. — The 
purvapakshin maintains that it is an absolute absorption 
of the things merged, since it is proved that those things 
have the highest deity for their causal matter. For it has 
been established that the deity is the causal substance of 
all things that have an origin. Hence that passing into 
the state of non-separation is an absolute one. 

To this we reply as follows. Those subtle elements — 
heat and so on — which constitute the abode of hearing and 
the other organs persist up to the ' union,' i. e. up to final 
release from the samsara, which is caused by perfect 
knowledge. 'On account of the declarations of the sa/wsara 
state ' made in passages such as ' Some enter the womb, 
for embodied existence as organic beings ; others go into 
inorganic matter, according to their work and according to 
their knowledge' (Ka. Up. II, 5, 7). Otherwise the limiting 
adjuncts of every soul would, at the time of death, be 
absorbed and the soul would enter into absolute union 
with Brahman; which would render all scriptural injunction 
and scriptural doctrine equally purportless. Moreover 
bondage, which is due to wrong knowledge, cannot be 
dissolved but through perfect knowledge. Hence, although 
Brahman is the causal substance of those elements, they 
are at the time of death — as in the case of deep sleep and 
a pralaya of the world — merged in it only in such a way 
as to continue to exist in a seminal condition. 

9. And (heat is) subtle in measure ; as this is thus 
observed. 

The elementary matter of heat and the other elements 

B b 2 
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which form the substratum for the soul when passing out 
of this body, must be subtle in its nature and extent. This 
follows from the scriptural passages, which declare that it 
passes out by the veins and so on. Their thinness renders 
them capable of passing out, and their transparency (per- 
meability) is the cause of their not being stopped by any 
gross substance. For these reasons they, when passing out 
of the body, are not perceived by bystanders. 

10. For this reason (it is) not (destroyed) by the 
destruction (of the gross body). 

On account of this very subtlety the subtle body is not 
destroyed by what destroys the gross body, viz. burning 
and the like. 

ii. And to that same (subtle body) that warmth 
(belongs), on account of the proof (which observation 
furnishes). 

To that same subtle body belongs the warmth which we 
perceive in the living body by means of touch. That 
warmth is not felt in the body after death, while such 
qualities as form, colour and so on continue to be perceived ; 
it is. on the other hand, observed as long as there is life. 
From this it follows that the warmth resides in something 
different from the body as ordinarily known. Scripture 
also says, ' He is warm if going to live, cold if going 
to die.' 

1 2. Should you say that on account of the denial 
(made by scripture) (the soul of him who knows 
Brahman does not depart) ; we deny this, (because 
scripture means to say that the pritfas do not 
depart) from the embodied soul. 

From the distinction conveyed by the clause, 'and 
(relative) immortality without having burned ' (Sutra 7), it 
follows that in the case of absolute immortality being 
reached there is no going and no departure of the soul 
from the body. — The idea that for some reason or other 
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a departure of the soul might take place in this latter case 
also, is precluded by the following scriptural passage, ' But 
as to the man who does not desire, who, not desiring, freed 
from desires, is satisfied in his desires, or desires the Self 
only, of him the vital spirits do not depart, — being Brahman, 
he goes to Brahman ' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 6). From this 
express denial — forming part of the higher knowledge — it 
follows that the pra«as do not pass out of the body of him 
who knows Brahman. 

This conclusion the purvapakshin denies. For, he says, 
the passage quoted does not deny the departure of the 
pranas from the body, but from the embodied (individual) 
soul. — How is this known ? — From the fact that in another 
.Sakha we have (not the sixth, genitive, case * of him,' but) 
the fifth, ablative, case ' from him ' — * From him the vital 
spirits do not depart' (Madhyandina Sakha). For the 
sixth case which expresses only relation in general is 
determined towards some special relation by the fifth case 
met with in another .Sakha. And as the embodied soul 
which has a claim on exaltation and bliss is the chief topic 
of the chapter, we construe the words ' from him ' to mean 
not the body but the embodied soul. The sense therefore 
is ' from that soul when about to depart the prawas do not 
depart, but remain with it.' The soul of him who dies 
therefore passes out of the body, together with the pra«as. 
This view the next SQtra refutes. 

1 3. For (in the text) of some (the denial of the 
soul's departure) is clear. 

The assertion that also the soul of him who knows 
Brahman departs from the body, because the denial states 
the soul (not the body) to be the point of departure, cannot 
be upheld. For we observe that in the sacred text of some 
there is a clear denial of a departure, the starting-point of 
which is the body. — The text meant at first records the 
question asked by Artabhaga, ' When this man dies, do 
the vital spirits depart from him or not ? ' then embraces 
the alternative of non-departure, in the words, No, replied 
Ya^wavalkya ; thereupon — anticipating the objection that 
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a man cannot be dead as long as his vital spirits have not 
departed — teaches the resolution of the prawas in the body 
• in that very same place they are merged ; ' and finally, in 
confirmation thereof, remarks, ' he swells, he is inflated, 
inflated the dead man lies.' This last clause states that 
swelling, &c, affect the subject under discussion, viz. that 
from which the departure takes place (the ' tasmat ' of the 
former clause), which subject is, in this last clause, referred 
to by means of the word ' He.' Now swelling and so on 
can belong to the body only, not to the embodied soul. 
And owing to its equality thereto * also the passages, ' from 
him the vital spirits do not depart ; ' ' in that very same 
place they are resolved,' have to be taken as denying 
a departure starting from the body, although the chief 
subject of the passage is the embodied soul. This may be 
done by the embodied soul and the body being viewed as 
non-different *. In this way we have to explain the passage 
if read with the fifth case. — If again the passage is read 
with the sixth case ('of him the vital spirits do not depart'), 
it must be understood as denying the departure of him who 
knows, as its purport manifestly is to deny a departure 
established elsewhere. But what it denies can only be 
a departure from the body ; for what is established (viz. 
for ordinary men not possessing the highest knowledge) is 
only the departure (of the soul, &c.) from the body, not the 
departure (of the pranas, &c.) from the embodied soul. — 
Moreover, after the passage, ' Either through the eye or 
through the skull or through other places of the body, him 
thus departing the prima departs after, and after the de- 
parting prawa all prawas depart,' &c, has at length described 
the departure and transmigration of the soul as belonging 
to him who does not know, and after the account of him 



1 I. e. its belonging to the same chapter and treating of the same 
subject. 

' The two being viewed as non-different, the pronoun (tasmat), 
which properly denotes the soul, the person, may be used to denote 
the body. — Abhedopa£are»a dehadehinor dehiparamamn& sarva- 
nimni deha eva par&mrtsh/a iti. Bha. 
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who does not know has been concluded with the words, 
' So much for the man who has desires,' the text designates 
him who knows as ' he who has no desires ; ' a designation 
which would be altogether inappropriate if the text wanted 
to establish departure, &c, for that person also. The 
passage therefore has to be explained as denying of him 
who knows the going and departing which are established 
for him who does not know. For thus only the designation 
employed by the text has a sense. — And for him who 
knowing Brahman has become the Self of that omnipresent 
Brahman, and in whom all desires and works have become 
extinct, departing and going are not even possible, as 
there is not any occasion for them. And such texts as 
'there he reaches Brahman ' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 7) indicate the 
absence of all going and departing. 

14. And Smmi also says that. 

In the Mahabharata also it is said that those who know 
do not go or depart, ' He who has become the Self of all 
beings and has a complete intuition of all, at his way the 
gods themselves are perplexed, seeking for the path of him 
who has no path.' — But, an objection is raised, other 
passages speak of men knowing Brahman as going, so e.g. 
' Suka the son of Vyasa being desirous of release travelled 
to the sphere of the sun ; being called by his father who 
had followed him, he gave an answering shout' — That 
passage, we reply, describes (not the effects of the highest 
knowledge but only) how an embodied person, through the 
power of Yoga (which is of the nature of the lower know- 
ledge), reached some special place and freed himself from the 
body. This appears from it being mentioned that he was 
seen by all beings ; for the beings could not see a person 
moving without a body. The conclusion of the story 
makes all this clear, ' Suka having moved through the 
air more rapidly than wind, and having shown his power, 
was known by all beings.' — It thus follows that he who 
knows Brahman neither moves nor departs. To what 
sphere the scriptural texts about going and so on refer we 
shall explain later on. 
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15. Those (elements, &c.) (are merged) in the 
highest Brahman ; for thus (scripture) says. 

Those, i.e. the sense organs — denoted by the term'prawa' 
— and the elements of him who knows the highest Brahman, 
are merged in that same highest Brahman. — Why ? — 
Because scripture declares that ' Thus these sixteen parts 
of the spectator that go towards the person, when they 
have reached the person, sink into him ' (Pr. Up. VI, 5). — 
But another text which refers to him who knows teaches 
that the parts also are merged in something different from 
the highest Self, ' The fifteen parts enter into their elements' 
(Mu. Up. Ill, a, 7). — No, we reply. This latter passage is 
concerned with the ordinary view of the matter, according 
to which the parts of the body which consist of earth and 
so on are merged in their causal substances, earth and so 
on. The former passage, on the other hand, expresses the 
view of him who knows ; according to which the whole 
aggregate of the parts of him who knows the highest 
Brahman is merged in Brahman only. — There is thus no 
contradiction. 

16. (There is absolute) non-division (from Brah- 
man, of the parts merged in it); according to 
scriptural declaration. 

When the parts of him who knows are merged in 
Brahman, is there a remainder (which is not so merged), 
as in the case of other men ; or is there no such remainder? 
As the merging of him also who knows falls under the 
general heading of merging, it might be assumed that of 
him also there remains a potential body, and the Sutra- 
kara therefore teaches expressly that the elements, &c, of 
him who knows enter into the relation of (absolute) non- 
division from Brahman. — On what ground? — Because 
scripture declares this. For after having taught the 
dissolution of the parts, the text continues, ' Their name 
and form are broken, and people speak of the person only ; 
and he becomes without parts and immortal ' (Pr. Up. VI, 
5). And when parts that are due to nescience are dissolved 
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through knowledge it is not possible that a remainder 
should be left. The parts therefore enter into absolute 
non-division from Brahman. 

1 7. (There takes place) a lighting up of the point 
of its (the soul's) abode (viz. the heart) ; the door 
(of its egress) being illuminated thereby ; owing to 
the power of knowledge and the application of 
meditation to the way which is part of that (know- 
ledge) ; (the soul) favoured by him in the heart 
(viz. Brahman) (passes upwards) by the one that 
exceeds a hundred (i. e. by the hundred and first 
vein). 

Having absolved the inquiry into a point of the higher 
knowledge into which we were led by a special occasion, 
we now continue the discussion connected with the lower 
knowledge. — It has been stated that up to the beginning 
of the way the departure of him who knows and him who 
does not know is the same. The present Sutra now 
describes the soul's entering on the way. The abode of 
the soul, when — having taken within itself speech and the 
other powers — it is about to depart, is the heart, according 
to the text, ' He taking with him those elements of light 
descends into the heart' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 1). Of the heart 
the point becomes lighted up, and subsequent to that is 
the departure of the soul, starting from the eye or some 
other place, according to the passage, ' The point of his 
heart becomes lighted up, and by that light the Self 
departs, either through the eye or through the skull or 
through other places of the body' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 2). 
The question here arises whether that departure is the 
same for him who knows and him who does not know, or 
if there is a special limitation in the case of the former ; 
and the prima facie view might be upheld that there is 
no such limitation since scripture records no difference. 
Against this the teacher states that although, equally for 
him who does know and him who does not know, the point 
of the heart becomes shining and the door of egress thereby 
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is lighted up, yet he who knows departs through the skull 
only, while the others depart from other places. — Why so ? 
— ' On account of the power of knowledge.' If also he who 
knows departed, like all others, from any place of the body, 
he would be unable to reach an exalted sphere ; and then 
all knowledge would be purportless. ' And on account of 
the application of meditation on the way forming a part of 
that.' That means : in different vidyas there is enjoined 
meditation on the soul's travelling on the way connected 
with the vein that passes through the skull ; — which way 
forms a part of those vidyas. Now it is proper to conclude 
that he who meditates on that way should after death 
proceed on it *. Hence he who knows, being favoured by 
Brahman abiding in the heart on which he had meditated, 
and thus becoming like it in nature departs by the vein 
which passes through the skull and ' exceeds the hundred,' 
i. e. is the hundred and first. The souls of other men pass 
out by other veins. For thus scripture says, in a chapter 
treating of the knowledge of Brahman dwelling in the 
heart, ' There are a hundred and one veins of the heart ; 
one of them penetrates the crown of the head ; by that 
moving upwards a man reaches immortality ; the others 
serve for departing in different directions' (Kk. Up. VIII, 
6,5)- 

1 8. (The soul after having passed forth from the 
body) follows the rays. 

There is the vidya of him within the heart, which begins, 
' There is this city of Brahman and in it the palace, the 
small lotus, and in it that small ether ' (Kh. Up. VIII, i, i). 
A subsequent section of that chapter — beginning with the 
words, ' Now these veins of the heart ' — describes at length 
the connexion of the veins and the rays, and the text then 
continues, ' When he departs from this body, he departs 
upwards by those very rays,' and further on, 'By that 

1 For otherwise the meditation enjoined would be ' adr/sh/artha ' 
only; an alternative not to be admitted anywhere as long as a 
' seen ' purpose can be demonstrated. 
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moving upwards he reaches immortality.' From this we 
understand that the soul passing out by the hundred and 
first vein follows the rays. — A doubt here arises as to 
whether the soul of him who dies by night as well as of 
him who dies by day follows the rays, or the soul of the 
latter only. — Since scripture mentions no difference, the 
Sutra teaches that the souls follow the rays in both cases. 

19. (Should it be said that the soul does) not 
(follow the rays) by night ; (we reply) not so, 
because the connexion (of veins and rays) exists 
as long as the body; and (scripture) also declares 
this. 

It might perhaps be said that the veins and rays are 
connected during the day, so that the soul of a person who 
dies during the day may follow those rays ; but not the soul 
of one who dies by night when the connexion of the veins 
and rays is broken. — But this is a mistaken assumption, 
because the connexion of rays and veins lasts as long as 
the body exists. This scripture also declares, ' They (the 
rays) stretch out from yonder sun and slip into these veins ; 
they stretch from these veins and slip into yonder sun ' 
{Kh. Up. VIII, 6, 2). We moreover observe that the rays 
of the sun continue to exist in the nights of the summer 
season ; for we feel their warmth and other effects. During 
the nights of the other seasons they are difficult to perceive 
because then few only continue to exist; just as during 
the cloudy days of the cold season. — This the following 
scriptural passage also shows, ' Day he makes in the night.' 
— If, moreover, he who dies at night mounted upwards 
without following the rays, the following of the rays would 
be generally meaningless. For the text gives no special 
direction to the effect that he who dies by day mounts 
upwards by means of the rays, while he who dies by night 
mounts without them. — Should, on the other hand, even 
he who knows be prevented from mounting upwards, by 
the mere mischance of dying by night, knowledge would 
in that case produce its fruit eventually only, and the 
consequence would be that — as the time of death is not 
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fixed — nobody would apply himself to knowledge. — If, 
again, a man dying at night should wait for the dawn (to 
mount upwards), it might happen that, owing to the action 
of the funeral fire, &c, his body would, at the time of 
daybreak, not be capable of entering into connexion with 
the rays. Scripture moreover expressly says that he does 
not wait, ' As quickly as he sends off the mind he goes to 
the sun ' (Kh. Up. VIII, 6, 5). — For all these reasons the 
soul follows the rays by night as well as by day. 

20. And for the same reason (the departed soul 
follows the rays) also during the southern progress 
of the sun. 

For the same reason, viz. because waiting is impossible, 
and because the fruit of knowledge is not a merely eventual 
one, and because the time of death is not fixed, also that 
possessor of true knowledge who dies during the southern 
progress of the sun obtains the fruit of his knowledge. 
Because dying during the northern progress of the sun is 
more excellent, and because Bhishma is known to have 
waited for that period, and because scripture says, ' From 
the light half of the month (they go) to the six months 
when the sun goes to the north,' it might be thought that 
the northern progress of the sun is needful for dying. 
This notion the Sutra refutes. The greater excellence of 
the sun's northern progress applies to those only who do 
not possess the highest knowledge. — Bhishma's waiting for 
the sun's northern progress was due to his wish of upholding 
good customs and of showing that by the favour of his 
father he could choose the time of his death. — And the 
sense of the scriptural passage quoted will be explained 
under IV, 3, 4. — But we have the following Smrzti-text, 
' At what times the Yogins depart either not to return or 
to return, those times I will declare to thee' (Bha. Gita VIII, 
33), which determines specially that to die by day and so 
on causes the soul not to return. How then can he who 
dies by night or during the sun's southern progress depart 
not to return? Concerning this point the next Sutra 
remarks : 
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21. (These details) are recorded by Smroti with 
reference to the Yogins; and both (Sankhya and 
Yoga) are Smriti (only). 

The rules as to dying by day and so on in order not to 
return are given by Smrz'ti for the Yogins only. And 
those two, viz. Yoga and Sankhya are mere Smrtti, not of 
scriptural character. As thus it has a different sphere of 
application and is based on a special kind of authority, the 
Smrz'ti rule as to the time of dying has no influence on 
knowledge based on scripture. — But, an objection is raised, 
we have such passages as the following one, 'Fire, 
light, the day, the light half of the month, the six months 
of the northern progress ; smoke, night, the dark half of 
the month, the six months of the southern progress ' (Bha. 
Gita VIII, 24; 25) ; in which though belonging to SnWti 
we recognise the path of the gods and the path of the 
fathers just as determined by scripture! — Our refutation, 
we reply, of the claims of Smr/ti applies only to the 
contradiction which may arise from the teaching of Smriti 
regarding the legitimate time of dying. ' I will tell you the 
time,' &c. In so far as Smr/ti also mentions Agni and the 
other divinities which lead on the departed soul, there is no 
contradiction whatever. 
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THIRD PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self ! 

i. On the road beginning with light (the departed 
soul proceeds), on account of that being widely 
known. 

It has been explained that up to the beginning of the 
way, the departure is the same. About the way itself, 
however, different texts make different declarations. One 
passage describes it as constituted by the junction of the 
veins and rays, 'Then he mounts upwards by just those rays' 
(Kh. Up. VIII, 6, 5). Another passage describes it as 
beginning with light, ' They go to the light, from light to 
day' (K/t. Up. V, 10, 1). Another way is described, Kau. 
Up. 1, 3, 'Having reached the path of the gods, he comes to 
the world of AgnL' Another, Bri. Up. V, 10, 1, 'When 
the person goes away from this world, he comes to the 
wind.' Another again, Mu. Up. I, 2, 1 1, 'Free from passions 
they depart through the gate of the sun.' A doubt here 
arises whether these ways are different from each other, 
or whether there is only one road of which the different 
texts mention different particulars. — The purvapakshin 
embraces the former alternative, for the reason that those 
roads are referred to in different chapters and form parts 
of different meditations. If, moreover, we regarded the 
statements about light and so on, the emphatical assertion 1 
made in the first of the passages quoted above would be 
contradicted ; and the statement about the quickness of 
mounting, ' As quickly as he sends off the mind he goes 
to the sun,' would also be interfered with. We therefore 
conclude that the roads described are different roads. 
To this we reply, ' On the road beginning with light ; ' 



1 The emphasis lies in the word ' eva,' i.e. ' just ' or ' only,' 
which seems to exclude any stages of the way but those rays. 
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i.e. we maintain that every one who desires to reach 
Brahman moves on the road beginning with light. — Why 
so ? — ' On account of its being widely known.' That road 
is known to all who possess knowledge. Thus the chapter 
of the vidya of the five fires (' And those also who in the 
forest meditate on the True as faith,' &c, Br*. Up. VI, a, 15) 
expressly states that the road beginning with the light 
belongs to those also who practise other meditations. — 
That road, an objection is raised, may present itself to the 
mind in the case of those meditations which do not mention 
any road of their own ; but why should it be accepted for 
such meditations as mention different roads of their own ? 
— This objection would be valid, we reply, if the various 
roads mentioned were entirely different ; but as a matter 
of fact there is only one road leading to the world of 
Brahman and possessing different attributes ; and this road 
is designated in one place by one attribute and in another 
place by another attribute. For this relation of attributes 
and what possesses attributes is established by the circum- 
stance that we recognise, in all the passages quoted, some 
part of the road 1 . And if the chapters which mention the 
roads are different, we, as long as the meditation is one, 
have to combine the different attributes of the road (men- 
tioned separately in the different chapters), in the same way 
as (in general) the different particulars of one meditation 
(which are stated in different chapters) have to be combined. 
And even if the meditations (in which the particulars of the 
road are mentioned) are different, the road must be viewed 
as one and the same, because we recognise everywhere 
some part of the road and because the goal is everywhere 
the same. For all the following passages declare one and 
the same result, viz. the obtainment of the world of Brahman : 
' In these worlds of Brahman they dwell for ever and ever ' 
(Br*. Up. VI, 2, 15) ; ' There he dwells eternal years ' (Br*'. 

1 Each passage mentions at least one of the stages of the road 
leading to the world of Brahman, and we thus conclude that the 
same road — of which the stations are the attributes — is meant 
everywhere. 
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Up. V, 10, 1); 'Whatever victory, whatever greatness 
belongs to Brahman, that victory he gives, that greatness 
he reaches ' (Kau. Up. I, a) ; ' Those who find the world of 
Brahman by Brahmaiarya' (Kk. Up. VIII, 4, 3). — To the 
remark that the emphatical assertion (made in the passage, 
'Just by those rays,' &c.) would be contradicted by our 
admitting light and so on as stages of the road, we reply 
that no such difficulty exists, because that passage aims 
only at establishing the rays (as part of the road). For the 
one word 'just ' cannot at the same time establish the rays 
and discard light and so on. The passage therefore must 
be understood as only emphasising the connexion with the 
rays. — Nor does the regard paid by us to the statements 
about light and so on being stages of the way contradict 
what one passage says about speed ; for that passage means 
to say that one goes (to the world of Brahman) more 
quickly than anywhere else, so that its sense is, ' In the 
twinkling of an eye one goes there 1 .' — Moreover the passage, 
' On neither of these two ways ' (Kk. Up. V, 10, 8) — in 
teaching that there is a third inferior road for those who have 
missed the other two roads — shows that besides the road of 
the fathers there is only one further road, viz. the road of the 
gods, of which light and so on are stages. The text about 
light and so on mentioning a greater number of stages 
while other texts mention a smaller number, it stands to 
reason that the less numerous should be explained in 
conformity with the more numerous. For this reason also 
the Sutra says, 'On the road beginning with light, on account 
of its being widely known.' 

2. From the year to Vayu; on account of the 
absence and presence of specification. 

But by what special combination can we establish between 

1 Read in the text — tvarava£anam tv ar£ir£dyapekshayam api 
gantavyantarapekshaya' kshaipryartha". — Anandagiri comments — 
tvareti, ar£iradimargasyaikye*pi kutarftd anyato gantavyad aneno- 
payena satyalokam gM iti gaiMantid gantavyabheddpekshaya 
va£ana»> yuktam fry arthai. 
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the different attributes of the road the relation of what is 
determined by attributes and of determining attributes ? The 
teacher out of kindness to us connects them as follows. — 
The Kaushitakins describe the road of the gods as follows, 
'Having reached the path of the gods he comes to the 
world of Agni, to the world of Vayu, to the world of 
Varu»a, to the world of Indra, to the world of Pra^apati, 
to the world of Brahman ' (Kau. Up. I, 3). Now the world 
of Agni means the same as light, since both terms denote 
burning, and we therefore need not, with regard to them, 
search for the order in which they are to be combined. 
Vayu, on the other hand, is not mentioned in the road 
beginning with light ; in what place then is he to be 
inserted? — We read, Kh. Up. V, 10, 1, 'They go to the 
light, from light to day, from day to the waxing half of 
the moon, from the waxing half of the moon to the six 
months when the sun goes to the north, from those months 
to the year, from the year to Aditya.' Here they reach 
Vayu after the year and before Aditya. — Why so ? — ' On 
account of the absence and presence of specification.' About 
Vayu — concerning whom the passage, 'He goes to the 
world of Viyu,' contains no specification — another passage 
does state such a specification, viz. Bri. Up. V, 10, 1, 'When 
the person goes away from this world he comes to Vayu. 
Then Vayu makes room for him like the hole of a wheel, 
and through it he mounts higher, he comes to Aditya.' 
On account of this specification which shows Vayu to come 
before Aditya, Vayu must be inserted between the year 
and Aditya. — But as there is a specification showing that 
Vayu comes after Agni, why is he not inserted after the 
light? — There is no such specification, we reply. — But 
a scriptural passage has been quoted which runs as follows, 
' Having reached the path of the gods he comes to the 
world of Agni, to the world of Vayu.' — In that passage, 
we reply, we have only two clauses, of which the text 
exhibits one before the other, but there is no word express- 
ing order of succession. We have there only a simple 
statement of facts, ' He goes to this and to that.' But in 
the other text we perceive a regular order of succession ; 
[38] CC 
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for it intimates that after having mounted on high through 
an opening as large as the wheel of a chariot, granted by 
Vayu, he approaches the sun. The Sutra therefore rightly 
says, ' On account of the absence and presence of specifica- 
tion.' — The Va^asaneyins in their text record that he 
proceeds ' from the months to the world of the gods, from 
the world of the gods to the sun' (Br/. Up. VI, a, 15). 
Here, in order to maintain the immediate succession of 
Vayu and Aditya, we must suppose the souls to go from 
the world of the gods to Vayu. What the Sfltra says 
about the soul going to Vayu from the year has reference 
to the text of the .Oindogya. As between the Va^asane- 
yaka and the AT^andogya, the world of the gods is absent 
from one, the year from the other. As both texts are 
authoritative, both stages have to be inserted in each, and 
the distinction has to be made that, owing to its connexion 
with the months, the year has the first place (i. e. after the 
months and before the world of the gods), and the world of 
the gods the second place. 

3. Beyond lightning (there is) Varu«a, on account 
of the connexion (of the two). 

The KA&ndogya. continues, ' From Aditya to the moon, 
from the moon to lightning.' Here Varu/za (mentioned in 
the Kaushitaki-upan.) has to be brought in so that above 
that lightning he goes to the world of Varuwa. For there 
is a connexion between lightning and Varu«a; the broad 
lightnings dance forth from the womb of the clouds with the 
sound of deep thunder, and then water falls down. And 
a Brahmawa also says, 'It lightens, it thunders, it will rain' 
{Kh. Up. VII, 11, 1). But the lord of all water is Varuwa, 
as known from 5ruti and Sm«'ti. — And above Varuwa 
there come Indra and Pra^apati, as there is no other place 
for them, and according to the force of the text, as it stands. 
Varu«a and so on should be inserted at the end, for that 
reason also that they are merely additional, no particular 
place being assigned to them. And lightning is the end of 
the road beginning with light \ 

1 So that Varuwa and so on are to be placed after lightning. 
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4. (They are) conductors, this being indicated. 

With regard to those beginning with light a doubt arises 
whether they are marks of the road, or places of enjoyment, 
or leaders of the travelling souls. — The first possible view 
of the question is that light and so on are marks of the 
road, because the instruction has that character. For as in 
ordinary life a man wishing to go to a village or a town is 
told, ' Go from here to that hill, from there to a fig-tree, 
from that to a river, from that to a village ; after that you 
will reach the town;' so here the text also says, 'from light 
to day, from day to the waxing half of the month,' &c. — 
Or else light and so on may be viewed as places of enjoy- 
ment. For the text connects Agni and so on with the 
word 'world' ; ' He comes to the world of Agni,' &c. Now 
the term ' world ' is used to denote places of enjoyment of 
living beings, as when we say, ' The world of men ; the 
world of the Fathers ; the world of the gods.' A Brahmawa 
passage also says, ' They remain attached to the worlds 
which consist of day and night' (Sat. Bra. X, 2, 6, 8). 
Therefore light and the rest are not conductors. Moreover, 
they cannot be conductors because they are without intelli- 
gence. For in ordinary life intelligent men only are 
appointed by the king to conduct travellers over difficult 
roads. 

To all this we reply as follows. They must be con- 
ductors, because the text indicates this. For we read, 
' From the moon to the lightning ; there a person that is 
not a man leads them to Brahman ; ' which shows their 
conductorship to be something settled. Should it be 
objected that this last sentence exhausts itself in conveying 
its own purport l ; we say No ; for the attribute (' that is 
not a man ') has only the meaning of excluding his 
previously established humanity. Only if in the case of 
the light and the rest personal conductors are settled, and 
those of human nature, it is appropriate to use the attribute 

1 And has not the additional power of indicating, i. e. enabling 
us to infer that also the beings previously mentioned are ' leaders ' 
of the soul. 

C C 2 
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' amanava,' to the end of excluding this (previously estab- 
lished) humanity 1 . 

But mere indication has no force, as there is nothing 
to prove (that there must be such personal conductors). — 
To this objection the next Sutra replies. 

5. (There are personal conductors) because that 
is established on the ground of both (i. e. road and 
travellers) being bewildered (i. e. unconscious). 

As, owing to their separation from a body, the organs of 
those who go on the road beginning with light are wrapped 
up, they are incapable of ruling themselves ; and the light 
&c, as they are without intelligence, are equally incapable. 
Hence it follows that the particular intelligent deities who 
represent light and the rest are appointed to the conductor- 
ship. For in ordinary life also drunken or senseless people 
whose sense-organs are wrapped up follow a road as com- 
manded by others. — Again light and the rest cannot be 
taken for marks of the road because they are not always 
present. A man who dies in the night cannot come to day 
in its true (physical) nature ; and he cannot wait (for the 
break of day), as we have already explained above (IV, 2, 
19). But this objection does not apply to gods who are 
permanent. And gods may be called light and so on, 
because they represent light and so on. Nor is the ex- 
pression, ' From light to day,' &c. objectionable, even if we 
adopt the sense of conductorship ; for it means, through 
the light as cause they come to the day ; through the day 
as cause, to the waxing half of the moon. And such 
instruction is seen also in the case of conductors known in 
ordinary life, for they say, Go hence to Balavarman, thence 
(i. e. Balavarman conducting you) to £ayasi;«ha, thence to 

1 Why should it be specially stated that this last ' conducting 
person ' is amdnava ? Only, because it is a settled matter that the 
previously mentioned beings are also ' conducting persons,' and at 
the same time ' minava.' The last clause therefore does not only 
directly teach that a person conducts the souls to Brahman, but at 
the same time ' indicates ' that the beings mentioned before in 
connexion with the road are also ' personal conductors.' 
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Kmhwagupta. Moreover, in the beginning where the text 
says that they go to the light, a relation in general only 
is expressed, not a special relation ; at the end, however, 
where it is said he leads them to Brahman, a special 
relation is expressed, viz. that between conducted and 
conductor. Therefore this is accepted for the beginning 
also. — And as the organs of the wandering souls are wrapped 
up together there is no possibility of their enjoying any- 
thing. Although, however, the wanderers do not enjoy 
anything, the word 'world' may be explained on the 
ground that those worlds are places of enjoyment for other 
beings dwelling there. — The conclusion therefore is that 
he who has reached the world of Agni is led on by Agni, 
and he who has reached the world ruled by Vayu, by Vayu. 
But how, if we adopt the view of conductorship, can this 
apply to Varuwa and the rest ? Varuwa and the rest were 
inserted above the lightning ; but scripture states that 
after the lightning until Brahman is reached a person leads 
who is not a man. — To this doubt the next Sutra replies. 

6. From thence (the souls are led) by him only 
who belongs to the lightning ; the sacred text 
stating that. 

From thence, i. e. after they have come to the lightning 
they go to the world of Brahman, being led through the 
worlds of Varuwa and the rest by the person, not a man, 
who follows immediately after the lightning. For that 
that person leads them is stated in the following passage, 
' When they have reached the place of lightning a person, 
not a man, leads them to the world of Brahman' (Bri. 
Up. VI, 2, 15). Varu«a and the rest, we must understand, 
favour them either by not hindering or somehow assisting 
them. — Therefore it is well said that light and so on are 
the gods who act as conductors. 

7. To the effected (Brahman) (the souls are led) ; 
(thus opines) Badari ; because going to him is 
possible. 

With regard to the passage, ' He leads them to Brahman,' 
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the doubt arises whether that person leads the souls to the 
effected, lower, Brahman, or to the highest, non-modified, 
chief Brahman. — Whence the doubt ?— Because the (am- 
biguous) word Brahman is used, and because scripture 
speaks of going. — The opinion of the teacher Badari is that 
the person, who is not a man, leads them to the lower, 
qualified, effected Brahman ; because it is possible to go to 
that. For the effected Brahman which occupies a definite 
place can be the goal of a journey. With the highest 
Brahman, on the other hand, we cannot connect the ideas 
of one who goes, or object of going, or act of going ; for 
that Brahman is present everywhere and is the inner Self 
of all. 

8. And on account of (the Brahman to which the 
souls are led) being qualified (in another passage). 

That the soul's going has for its object the effected 
Brahman, we conclude from another scriptural passage 
also which qualifies Brahman in a certain way, ' He leads 
them to the worlds of Brahman ; in these worlds of Brahman 
they live for ever and ever' (Br*. Up. VI, 2, 15). For it 
would be impossible to qualify the highest Brahman by 
means of the plural number (' worlds ') ; while the plural 
number may be applied to the lower Brahman which may 
abide in different conditions. — The term ' world ' also can 
directly denote only some place of enjoyment falling 
within the sphere of effects and possessing the quality of 
being entered into, while it must be understood in a meta- 
phorical sense in passages 1 such as 'Brahman is that 
world ' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 23). — And also what the text 
says concerning an abode and some one abiding within 
it ('in these worlds of Brahman,' &c), cannot be directly 
understood of the highest Brahman. — For all these reasons 
the leading of the souls has the lower Brahman for 
its goal. 

But even on this interpretation the word ' Brahman ' is 
inappropriate, as it has been proved that Brahman is the 

J Where the term ' world ' is applied to the highest Brahman. 
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cause of the origination and so on of the entire world. — 
To this objection the next Sutra replies. 

9. But on account of its proximity (to the higher 
Brahman) there is designation (of the lower Brahman) 
as that 

The word 'but' indicates the setting aside of the doubt. — 
As the lower Brahman is in proximity to the higher one, 
there is nothing unreasonable in the word 'Brahman' being 
applied to the former also. For when the higher Brahman 
is, for the purposes of pious meditation, described as 
possessing certain effected qualities — such as consisting of 
mind and the rest — which qualities depend on its connexion 
with certain pure limiting adjuncts ; then it is what we call 
the lower Brahman. — But with the assumption of the lower 
Brahman there does not agree what scripture says about 
the souls not returning ; for there is no permanence any- 
where apart from the highest Brahman. And scripture 
declares that those who have set out on the road of the 
gods do not return, ' They who proceed on that path do not 
return to the life of man ' (Kh. Up. IV, 15, 6) ; 'For them 
there is no return here ' (Br*'. Up. VI, 2, 15) ; ' Moving 
upwards by that a man reaches immortality' (Kh. Up. 
VIII, 6, 5). 

To this objection we make the following reply. 

10. On the passing away of the effected (world of 
Brahman) (the souls go) together with the ruler of 
that (world) to what is higher than that ; on account 
of scriptural declaration. 

When the reabsorption of the effected Brahman world 
draws near, the souls in which meanwhile perfect knowledge 
has sprung up proceed, together with Hira«yagarbha the 
ruler of that world, to 'what is higher than that,' i.e. to the 
pure highest place of Vish«u. This is the release by 
successive steps which we have to accept on the basis of 
the scriptural declarations about the non-return of the 
souls. For we have shown that the Highest cannot be 
directly reached by the act of going. 
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ii. And on account of Smrrti. 

Smriti also agrees with this view; cp. the following 
passage, ' When the pralaya has come and the end of the 
highest (i.e. Hirawyagarbha), then they all, together with 
Brahman, with purified minds enter the highest place.' — 
The final conclusion (siddhanta) therefore is that the going 
of the souls, of which scripture speaks, has for its goal the 
effected Brahman. — But what is the prima facie view, with 
regard to which this final conclusion has been established 
in Sutras 7-1 1 ? — This required prima facie view is now set 
forth in the following Sutras. 

1 2. To the highest (Brahman) (the souls are led) ; 
Caimini (opines) ; owing to this being the principal 
sense (of the word ' Brahman '). 

The teacher Caimini is of opinion that the passage, 
' He leads them to Brahman,' refers to the highest 
Brahman. For the highest Brahman constitutes the prin- 
cipal, primary sense, of the word ' Brahman,' which denotes 
the lower Brahman only in a secondary, metaphorical way. 
And where both senses are possible, the primary sense has 
to be preferred. 

1 3. And because scripture declares that. 

The text, 'Going upwards by that he reaches immortality,' 
declares that immortality is reached by going. But im- 
mortality is possible only in the highest Brahman, not in 
the effected one, because the latter is transitory. So 
scripture says, ' Where one sees something else, that is 
little, that is mortal' {Kh. Up. VII, 24, 1). According to 
the text of the Ka/^a-upanishad also the going of the soul 
is towards the highest Brahman ; for after the highest 
Brahman has been introduced there as general subject- 
matter — in the passage, ' That which thou seest,' &c, I, 2, 
14, no other kind of knowledge is taken up later on. 

14. And the intention of entering (can) not (be 
referred) to the effected (Brahman). 

Moreover the intention of entering into which is expressed 
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in the passage, ' I enter the hall of Pra^apati, the house ' 
(Kh. Up. VIII, 14, 1), cannot have the lower Brahman for 
its object. For the immediately preceding passage, ' That 
within which these forms and names are contained is the 
Brahman,' shows that the highest Brahman, different in 
nature from the effected one, is the general subject-matter ; 
and the subsequent passage, 'I am the glory of the 
Brahmans,' represents the soul as the Self of all ; it being 
known from another scriptural passage that ' Glory ' is 
a name of the highest Brahman, 'There is no likeness of 
him whose name is great glory ' (Va,f. Sa;«h. XXXII, 3). 
And in the vidya of Brahman within the heart it is said of 
this same entering the house that it is preceded by going 1 , 
' There is the city of Brahman Apara^ita, and the golden 
hall built by Prabhu' (Kh. Up. VIII, 5, 3). And that 
the performing of a journey is intended follows also from 
the use of the verb ' pad,' which denotes going (prapadye, 
I enter). — The other (prima facie) view therefore is that all 
the passages about the soul's going refer to the highest 
Brahman. 

These two views have been embodied by the teacher in 
the Sutras ; one in the Sutras 7-1 1, the other in the Stitras 
12-14. Now the arguments contained in the former set 
are capable of proving the fallaciousness of the arguments 
in the latter set, but not vice versa ; from which it follows 
that the former set states the final view and the latter 
set the prima facie view only. — For nobody can compel 
us to accept the primary sense of a word (such as Brahman) 
even where it is impossible to do so. — And although met 
with in a chapter that treats of the highest knowledge, the 
reference to the going to Brahman — which belongs to 
another kind of knowledge — may be explained as aiming 
merely at the glorification of the highest knowledge (not at 
teaching that the going to Brahman is the result of higher 

1 I am not quite sure which passage in the daharavidyS. is 
supposed to prove that the entering of Brahman's house is preceded 
by going. Probably VIII, 6, 5, ' He departs upwards ; he is going 
to the sun.' 
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knowledge). — And with reference to the passage, ' I enter 
the hall of Pra^pati, the house,' there is no reason why we 
should not separate that passage from what precedes and 
refer the intention of entering to the effected Brahman. 
And the qualified Brahman also may be spoken of as being 
the Self of all, as shown by other passages such as 'He 
to whom all works, all desires belong,' &c. {Kh. Up. Ill, 
14, 2). The texts about the going therefore all belong to 
the lower knowledge. — Others again, in accordance with 
the general principle that the earlier Sutras set forth the 
prima facie view, while the later ones contain the siddhanta 
view, maintain that the passages about the soul's going fall 
within the sphere of the higher knowledge. But this is 
impossible, because nothing may go to the highest Brahman. 
' Omnipresent and eternal like the ether;' 'The Brahman 
which is visible, not invisible, the Self that is within all ' 
(BW. Up. Ill, 4, 1) ; 'Self only is all this' {Kh. Up. VII, 
25, 2) ; ' Brahman only is all this, it is the best ' (Mu. Up. 
II, 2, 11): from all these passages we ascertain that the 
highest Brahman is present everywhere, within everything, 
the Self of everything, and of such a Brahman it is altogether 
impossible that it ever should be the goal of going. For 
we do not go to what is already reached ; ordinary ex- 
perience rather tells us that a person goes to something 
different from him. — But we observe in ordinary experience 
also that something already reached may become an object 
of going, in so far as qualified by a different place ; a man 
living on the earth, e. g. goes to the earth, in so far as he 
goes to another place on the earth. In the same way we 
see that a child reaches the adult state which in reality 
belongs to the child's identical Self, but is qualified by 
a difference of time. Analogously Brahman also may be 
an object of going in so far as it is possessed of all kinds 
of powers. — This may not be, we reply, because scripture 
expressly negatives Brahman's possessing any distinctive 
qualities. — ' Without parts, without actions, tranquil, without 
fault, without taint' (Svet Up. VI, 19); 'Neither coarse 
nor fine, neither short nor long' (Br/. Up. Ill, 8, 8) ; ' He 
who is without and within, unproduced ' (Mu. Up. II, 1,2); 
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' This great, unborn Self, undecaying, undying, immortal, 
fearless, is indeed Brahman' (Br/. Up. IV, 4, 25) ; 'He is to 
be described by No, no!' (Br/. Up. Ill, 9, 26); from all 
these scriptural texts, as well as from Smr/ti and reasoning, 
it follows that the highest Self cannot be assumed to possess 
any differences depending on time or space or anything 
else, and cannot therefore become the object of going. 
The cases of places on the earth and of the different ages 
of man are by no means analogous ; for they are affected 
by differences of locality and so on, and therefore can be 
gone to or reached. — Nor will it avail our opponent to say 
that Brahman possesses manifold powers, because scripture 
declares it to be the cause of the world's origination, 
sustentation, and final retractation ; for those passages 
which deny difference have no other sense (but just the 
absolute denial of all difference). — But in the same way 
also those passages which state the origination and so on 
of the world have no other sense ! (i. e. cannot be under- 
stood to teach anything but just the origination and so on 
of the world). — This is not so, we reply ; for what they 
aim at teaching is the absolute oneness of Brahman. For 
texts which by means of the simile of the lump of clay, 
&c, teach that only that which is, viz. Brahman, is true, 
while everything effected is untrue, cannot aim at teaching 
the origination, &c. of the world. — But why should the 
passages about the origination, &c. of the world be sub- 
ordinate to those which deny all difference, and not vice 
versa? — Because, we reply, the texts which negative all 
difference effect the cessation of all desire. For when the 
absolute oneness, permanence, and purity of the Self have 
once been apprehended, we cognize that the highest aim 
of man has been attained, and therefore conceive no further 
desires. Compare the following texts : ' What trouble, what 
sorrow can there be to him who beholds that unity ?' (lja-up. 
7); 'Thou hast reached fearlessness, O kanaka '(Br/. Up. IV, 
2, 4) ; ' He who knows does not fear anything ; he does not 
distress himself with the thought, Why did I not do what is 
good ? Why did I do what is bad ? ' (Taitt. Up. II, 9.) This 
also follows from our observing that those who know realise 
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contentment of mind ; and from the fact that scripture 
blames the false notion of (the reality of) effects, 'From 
death to death goes he who sees here any difference' 
(Ka. Up. II, 4, 10). The texts negativing all difference 
cannot therefore be understood as subordinate to other 
texts. Those texts, on the other hand, which speak of the 
origination of the world and so on have no similar power 
of conveying a sense which effects cessation of all desire. 
At the same time it is manifest that they have another 
(than their literal) meaning. For the text, after having 
said at first, ' Of this shoot sprung up know that it cannot 
be without a root ' (KA. Up. VI, 8, 3), declares in the end 
that Being which is the root of the world is the only 
object of cognition. Similarly Taitt. Up. Ill, 1, ' That from 
which these beings are born, that by which when born they 
live, that into which they enter at their death, seek to know 
that ; that is Brahman.' As thus the passages about 
origination and so on aim at teaching the unity of the Self, 
Brahman cannot be viewed as possessing manifold powers, 
and cannot therefore be the object of the action of going. — 
And, as already explained under IV, 2, 13, also the text 
Bri. Up. IV, 4, 6 (' Of him the pra«as do not depart ; being 
Brahman he goes to Brahman '), denies any going to the 
highest Brahman. 

Moreover, on the hypothesis of going, that which goes, 
i.e. the individual soul, must be either a part of Brahman to 
which it goes, or an effect of Brahman, or different from 
Brahman ; for if the two were absolutely identical no going 
could take place. — Well, what then ? — We reply as follows. 
If, in the first place, the soul is a part of Brahman, it cannot 
go to it, since the whole is permanently reached by the 
part. Besides, the hypothesis of whole and parts cannot 
be applied to Brahman, which is acknowledged to be 
without parts. — The same objection lies against the hypo- 
thesis of the soul being an effect of Brahman ; for also that 
which passes over into an effect is permanently reached by 
the effect. A jar made of clay does not exist apart from 
the clay which constitutes its Self; were it so apart it 
would cease to be. And on both hypotheses, as that to 
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which the parts or the effects would belong, i. e. Brahman 
is altogether unchanging, its entering into the Sa/«sara 
state could not be accounted for. — Let then, in the third 
place, the soul be different from Brahman. In that case 
it must be either of atomic size, or infinite, or of some 
intervening extent. If it is omnipresent, it cannot go 
anywhere. If it is of some middling extent, it cannot be 
permanent. If it is of atomic size, the fact of sensation 
extending over the whole body cannot be accounted for. 
The two hypotheses of atomic and middling extent have 
moreover been refuted at length in a former part of this 
work (II, 3, 19 ff.). And from the soul's being different 
from the highest Brahman it also would follow that such 
texts as ' Thou art that' are futile. This latter objection 
also lies against the theories of the soul being a part or an 
effect of Brahman. Nor can the difficulty be got over by it 
being pleaded that a part and an effect are not different 
from the whole and the causal substance ; for that kind 
of oneness is not oneness in the true literal sense. — From 
all those three theories it moreover equally follows that the 
soul cannot obtain final release, because its Sawsara con- 
dition could never come to an end. Or else, if that 
condition should come to an end, it would follow that the 
very essence of the soul perishes ; for those theories do not 
admit that the (imperishable) Brahman constitutes the Self 
of the soul. 

Here now some come forward with the following con- 
tention. Works of permanent obligation and works to be 
performed on special occasions are undertaken to the end 
that harm may not spring up ; such works as are due to 
special desires, and such as are forbidden, are eschewed, in 
order that neither the heavenly world nor hell may be 
obtained, and those works whose fruits are to be enjoyed 
in the current bodily existence are exhausted by just that 
fruition. Hence, as after the death of the present body, 
there is no cause for the origination of a new body, that 
blessed isolation which consists in the soul's abiding within 
its own nature will accomplish itself for a man acting in 
the way described above, even without the cognition of his 
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Self being identical with Brahman's Self. — All this is 
inadmissible, we reply, because there is no proof of it. 
For scripture nowhere teaches that he who desires release 
should conduct himself in the way described. To say that 
because the Sawsara state depends on works, it will cease 
when works are absent, is an altogether arbitrary style of 
reasoning. And (whether arbitrary or not) this reasoning 
falls to the ground, because the absence of the cause is 
something that cannot be ascertained. It may be supposed 
that each living being has, in its former states of existence, 
accumulated many works which have part of them pleasant, 
part of them unpleasant results. As these works are such 
as to lead to contrary results, which cannot be enjoyed all 
of them at the same time, some works whose opportunity 
has come, build up the present state of existence ; others 
sit inactive waiting for a place, a time, and operative causes 
(favourable to them). As these latter works cannot thus 
be exhausted in the present state of existence, we cannot 
definitely assert, even in the case of a man who conducts 
himself as described above, that at the end of his present 
bodily existence all cause for a new bodily existence will 
be absent. The existence of a remainder of works is, 
moreover, established by scriptural and Smr*'ti passages, 
such as, ' Those whose conduct has been good ' (Kh. Up. 
V, 10, 7); 'Then with the remainder.' — But may not, 
an objection is raised, those remaining works be wiped 
out (even in the present existence) by the performance of 
works of permanent obligation and such works as are due 
to special occasions ? — This may not be, we reply, because 
the two sets of works are not of contrary nature. Where 
there is contrariety of nature, one thing may be wiped out 
by another ; but good deeds performed in previous states 
of existence, and works of permanent obligation and so on 
(performed in the present life), are both of them equally 
pure and therefore not of opposite nature. Bad works 
indeed, as being of impure nature, are opposed to works 
of permanent obligation, &c, and therefore may be extin- 
guished by the latter. But even from this admission it 
does not follow that the causes for a new embodied existence 
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are altogether absent ; for those causes may be supplied by 
good deeds, and we do not know that the evil works have 
been extinguished without a remainder. Nor is there 
anything to prove that the performance of works of per- 
manent obligation, &c, leads only to the non-origination of 
harm, and not at the same time to the origination of new 
results (to be extinguished in future states of existence) ; 
for it may happen that such new results spring up collater- 
ally. Thus Apastamba says, 'When a mango tree is planted 
for the sake of its fruits, it in addition gives shade and 
fragrance ; thus additional advantages spring from the 
performance of religious duty.' — Nor can anybody who has 
not reached perfect knowledge promise to refrain altogether, 
from birth to death, from all actions either forbidden or 
aiming at the fulfilment of special wishes ; for we observe 
that even the most perfect men commit faults, however 
minute. This may be a matter of doubt ; all the same it 
remains true that the absence of causes for a new existence 
cannot be known with certainty. — If, further, the soul's 
unity with Brahman's Self — which is to be realised through 
knowledge — is not acknowledged, the soul whose essential 
nature it is to be an agent and enjoyer cannot even desire 
the state of blissful isolation ; for a being cannot divorce 
itself from its true essence, not any more than fire can cease 
to be hot. — But, an objection is raised, what is of disad- 
vantage to the soul is the state of agentship and fruition in 
so far as actually produced, not its mere potentiality. 
Release of the soul may, therefore, take place if only that 
actual condition is avoided while its potentiality remains. 
— This also, we reply, is not true; for as long as the 
potentiality exists it will inevitably produce the actuality. 
— But, our opponent resumes, potentiality alone, without 
other co-operative causes, does not produce its effect ; as 
long therefore as it is alone it cannot, though continuing 
to exist, do any harm ! — This also, we reply, is not valid ; 
for the co-operative causes also are, potentially, permanently 
connected (with the acting and enjoying soul). If, therefore, 
the soul whose essence is acting and enjoying is not 
considered to possess fundamental identity with Brahman 
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— an identity to be realised by knowledge — there is not 
any chance of its obtaining final release. Scripture, more- 
over (in the passage, 'There is no other way to go,' Svet Up. 

III, 8), denies that there is any other way to release but 
knowledge. — But if the soul is non-different from the highest 
Brahman, all practical existence comes to an end, because 
then perception and the other means of right knowledge 
no longer act ! — Not so, we reply. Practical life will hold 
its place even then, just as dreamlife holds its place up to 
the moment of waking. Scripture, after having said that 
perception and the rest are operative in the sphere of those 
who have not reached true knowledge (' For where there is 
duality, as it were, there one sees the other,' &c. ; Br/. Up. 

IV, 5, 15), goes on to show that those means of knowledge 
do not exist for those who possess that knowledge (' But 
when the whole of him has become the Self, whereby 
should he see another,' &c). As thus for him who knows 
the highest Brahman all cognition of something to be gone 
to, &c. is sublated, his going cannot in any way be shown to 
be possible. 

To what sphere then belong the scriptural texts about 
the soul's going? — To the sphere of qualified knowledge, 
we reply. Accordingly the soul's going is mentioned in 
the chapter treating of the knowledge of the five fires, 
in the chapter treating of the knowledge of Brahman's 
couch, in the chapter treating of the knowledge of Agni 
VaLyvanara (Kh. Up. V, 3-10 ; Kau. Up. I ; Kh. Up. V, 
11-24). And where the soul's going is spoken of in 
a chapter treating of Brahman — (as e.g. in the passages, 
' He leads them to Brahman,' &c, Kh. Up. IV, 15, 6, in 
a chapter treating of Brahman, as shown by ' Breath is 
Brahman,' &c., IV, 10, 5 ; and ' He departs upward,' &c, 
Kh. Up. VIII, 6, 5, in the chapter beginning ' There is this 
city of Brahman,' VIII, 1, 1) — such attributes as 'vamani,' 
i.e. Leader of blessings (Kh. Up. IV, 15, 3), and 'satyakama,' 
i.e. having true wishes, show that there the qualified Brahman 
has to be meditated upon, and to that Brahman the soul 
can go. No passage, on the other hand, speaks of the soul's 
going to the highest Brahman ; while such going is specially 
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denied in the passage, ' Of him the pra«as do not depart.' 
In passages, again, such as ' He who knows Brahman obtains 
the Highest' (Taitt. Up. II, 1), we indeed meet with the verb 
'to reach,' which has the sense of going; but because, as 
explained before, the reaching of another place is out of 
question, 'reaching' there denotes only the obtainment 
(realisation) of one's own nature, in so far as (through true 
knowledge) the expanse of names and forms which Nescience 
superimposes (on Brahman) is dissolved. Such passages 
are to be understood analogously to the text, ' Being 
Brahman he enters into Brahman' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 6). — 
Besides, if the going were understood as connected with 
the highest Brahman, it could only subserve the purpose 
either of satisfying (the mind of him who knows) or of 
reflection. Now, a statement of the soul's going cannot 
produce any satisfaction in him who knows Brahman, since 
satisfaction is already fully accomplished through his perfect 
condition, bestowed on him by knowledge, of which he is 
immediately conscious. Nor, on the other hand, can it be 
shown that reflection on the soul's going in any way 
subserves knowledge, which is conscious of eternally perfect 
blessedness, and has not for its fruit something to be 
accomplished. — For all these reasons the soul's going falls 
within the sphere of the lower knowledge. And only in 
consequence of the distinction of the higher and lower 
Brahman not being ascertained, statements about the soul's 
going which apply to the lower Brahman are wrongly put 
in connexion with the higher Brahman. 

But are there really two Brahmans, a higher one and a lower 
one? — Certainly there are two I For scripture declares this, 
as e.g. in the passage, ' O Satyakama, the syllable Om is the 
higher and also the lower Brahman ' (Pr. Up. V, 2). — What 
then is the higher Brahman, and what the lower ? — Listen 1 
Where the texts, negativing all distinctions founded on name, 
form, and the like, designate Brahman by such terms as that 
which is not coarse and so on, the higher Brahman is spoken 
of. Where, again, for the purpose of pious meditation, the 
texts teach Brahman as qualified by some distinction 
depending on name, form, and so on, using terms such as 
[38] D d 
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' He who consists of mind, whose body is pra«a, whose 
shape is light' (Kk. Up. Ill, 14, 2), that is the lower Brah- 
man. — But is there not room here for the objection that 
this distinction of a higher and a lower Brahman stultifies 
the scriptural texts asserting aduality ? — Not so, we reply. 
That objection is removed by the consideration that name 
and form, the adjuncts (of the one real Brahman), are due to 
Nescience. Passages such as ' If he desires the world of 
the fathers ' (Kh. Up. VIII, 2, 1), which the text exhibits in 
proximity to a meditation on the lower Brahman, show that 
the fruit of such meditation is lordship over the worlds ; 
a fruit falling within the sphere of the Sawsara, Nescience 
having not as yet been discarded. And as that fruit is 
bound to a special locality, there is nothing contradictory 
in the soul's going there in order to reach it. That the soul, 
although all-pervading, is viewed as going because it enters 
into connexion with the buddhi and the rest of its adjuncts, 
just as general space enters into connexion with jars and 
the like, we have explained under II, 3, 29. 

For all these reasons the view of Badari as set forth in 
Sutra 7 is the final one; while Sutra 12, which states 
6'aimini's opinion, merely sets forth another view, to the 
end of the illumination of the learner's understanding. 

1 5. Those who do not take their stand on symbols 
he leads, thus Badaraya«a (opines); there being no 
fault in the twofold relation (resulting from this 
opinion) ; and the meditation on that (i. e. Brahman) 
(is the reason of this twofold relation). 

It is a settled conclusion that all going has reference 
to the effected Brahman, not to the highest Brahman. 
Another doubt now arises here. Does that person who is 
not a man lead to the world of Brahman all those who take 
their stand on the effected Brahman, without any difference ; 
or only some of them ? 

The purvapakshin maintains that all those who possess 
knowledge — provided that knowledge be not of the highest 
Brahman — go to the world of Brahman. For in Sutra III, 
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3, 31 that going was put in connexion with all the dif- 
ferent vidyas (of the qualified Brahmans), without any 
distinction. 

To this the Sutrakara replies, ' Those who do not take 
their stand on symbols.' That means: Excepting those 
who take their stand on symbols (i.e. who meditate on 
certain things as symbolically representing Brahman), that 
person who is not a man leads all others who take their 
stand (i. e. who meditate) on the effected Brahman, to the 
world of Brahman ; this is the opinion of the teacher 
Badarayawa. For in acknowledging in this way a twofold 
relation there is no fault ; since the argumentation as to 
the non-restriction of going (Sutra III, 3, 31) may be under- 
stood as referring to all meditations with the exception of 
those on symbols. The words, 'and the meditation on 
that,' state the reason for this twofold relation. For he 
whose meditation is fixed on Brahman reaches lordship 
like that of Brahman, according to the scriptural relation, 
'In whatever form they meditate on him, that they 
become themselves.' In the case of symbols, on the 
other hand, the meditation is not fixed on Brahman, the 
symbol being the chief element in the meditation. — But 
scripture says also that persons whose mind is not fixed 
on Brahman go to it ; so in the knowledge of the five fires, 
'He leads them to Brahman' (Kh. Up. V, 10, a).— This 
may be so where we observe a direct scriptural declaration. 
We only mean to say that where there is no such declar- 
ation the general rule is that those only whose purpose is 
Brahman go to it, not any others. 

16. And scripture declares a difference (in the 
case of meditations on symbols). 

With reference to the meditations on symbols, such as 
name and so on, scripture declares that each following 
meditation has a different result from the preceding one, 
' As far as name reaches he is lord and master : — speech is 
greater than name ; — as far as speech reaches he is lord and 
master ; — mind is greater than speech ' (KA. Up. VII, I , X.). 

D d 2 
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Now this distinction of rewards is possible because the 
meditations depend on symbols, while there could be no 
such distinction if they depended on the one non-different 
Brahman. — Hence those who take their stand on symbols 
cannot have the same reward as others. 
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FOURTH PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

1. (On the soul's) having entered (into the highest 
light), there is manifestation (of its own nature) ; (as 
we infer) from the word ' own.' 

' Thus does that serene being, having risen out of this 
body and entered into the highest light, manifest itself by 
its own nature ' {Kh. Up. VII, 1 a, 3). Regarding this text 
a doubt arises whether the Self 1 manifests itself through 
some adventitious distinction — as the Self (of him who 
possesses the lower knowledge only) does in the world of 
the gods and other abodes of enjoyment — or only through 
its own Self. — The purvapakshin maintains that, as in 
other places, here also the manifestation takes place 
through some adventitious characteristic ; because release 
also is a fruit (like other fruits, e. g. svarga), and because 
'manifestation* means as much as origination. If the 
manifestation took place only through the Selfs own 
nature, it would already appear in the Selfs former states ; 
for a thing's own nature is never absent from it. The Self 
therefore manifests itself by means of some adventitious 
distinction. 

To this we make the following reply. It manifests itself 
through its Self only, not through any other attribute. — 
Why so ? — On account of the word ' own ' in the clause 
' by its own nature.' For on the other view the qualification 
conveyed by ' own ' would be unmeaning. — But may not 
the term ' own ' merely indicate that that form belongs to 
that which manifests itself? — Not so, we reply. This is 
a point which would not require to be stated. For as in 

1 Sawprati foturthe pSde paravidy&phalaikadefo brahmabhSva- 
virbhavaA, sagunavidy&phalam h. sarvejvaratulyabhogatvam ava- 
dharayishyate, tatraparavidyaprapyam uktva paravidyaprapyam aha 
sampadyeti. An. Gi. 
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whatever form a thing manifests itself that form necessarily 
belongs to it, the qualification ' own ' would be devoid of 
purport. It has a meaning, on the other hand, if it denotes 
the Self, the sense conveyed then being that the manifesta- 
tion takes place only through the nature of the Self, not 
through any other, adventitious, nature. — But, as a thing 
cannot be without its own nature, what difference is there 
between the Self s former states and its present state (after 
the manifestation)? — To this question the next Sfltra 
replies. 

2. (The Self whose true nature has manifested 
itself is) released ; according to the promise (made 
by scripture). 

That soul, of which the text says that it manifests itself, 
is released from its former bondage and abides in its own 
pure Self; while previously its Self was stained by the 
three states (i. e the state of waking, dreaming, and dream- 
less sleep), according to Kh. Up. VIII, 9-1 1, ' It is blind ;' 
— 'it weeps as it were;' — 'it goes to utter annihilation.' 
This is the difference. — But how is it known that in its 
present condition the soul is released?— 'On account of the 
promise,' the Sutra says. For after the teacher has 
promised to give further instruction about the Self as free 
from the imperfections of the three states (' I shall explain 
him further to you/ Kh. Up. VIII, 11, 3), he introduces 
the topic (of the released Self) in the words, ' Him being 
free from the body neither pleasure nor pain touches,' and 
concludes, ' By his own nature he manifests himself; that 
is the highest Person.' The words at the beginning of the 
tale also, 'The Self which is free from sin' (VIII, 7, 1), 
make a promise regarding the released Self. And release 
is a fruit in so far only as it is a cessation of all bondage, 
not as implying the accession of something new. And with 
reference to the assertion that manifestation is the origi- 
nation of something new we remark that it is so only with 
regard to a former condition (which ceases to be), as when 
we say of a convalescent person that he now manifests 
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himself free from sickness. Hence there is no room for 
objections. 

3. (The light into which the soul enters is) the 
Self ; owing to the subject-matter of the chapter. 

But how can the soul be called ' released,' considering 
that the clause 'having entered into the highest light' 
speaks of it as within the sphere of what is a mere effect ? 
For the word ' light,' according to general usage, denotes 
physical light. And none who has not passed beyond the 
sphere of what is effected can be released, it being known 
that whatever is an effect is tainted with evil. — This objection 
is without force, we reply ; because in the passage referred 
to the word ' light ' denotes the Self, in accordance with the 
subject-matter of the chapter. For as such the highest 
Self is introduced in the words, ' The Self which is free from 
sin, old age, death,' &c, and we therefore may not all at 
once pass over to physical light ; incurring thereby the fault 
of abandoning the topic under discussion and introducing 
a new one. Besides, the word ' light ' sometimes denotes 
the Self, as e. g. in the passage, ' That the gods meditate 
on as the light of lights' (Br*. Up. IV, 4, 16). We have 
discussed this at length under I, 3, 40. 

4. (The released soul abides) in non-division 
(from the highest Self) ; because that is seen from 
scripture. 

A doubt here arises whether that soul of which the text 
says, ' Having entered the highest light it manifests itself by 
its true nature,' remains separate from the highest Self, or 
abides in the state of non-division from it. — Somebody 
might be inclined to think that — because in the passage, ' He 
moves about there,' a distinction is made between the abode 
and him who abides ; and because the clause, ' Having entered 
the highest light,' mentions an agent and an object (of the 
agent's activity) — the soul remains distinct from the highest 
Self. — This view the Sutra sets aside. The released soul is 
non-separate from the highest Self. — Why so? — Because 
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that is seen from scripture.J For passages such as ' Thou 
art that' (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 7) ; 'I am Brahman' (Br/. Up. I, 
4, 10) ; 'Where he sees nothing else' (Kh. Up. VII, 24, 1) ; 
'But there is then nothing second, nothing else different 
that he could see ' (Br*. Up. IV, 3, 23), show that the highest 
Self abides in the state of non-division. And the fruit 
must be assumed to correspond to the cognition, according 
to what was explained under IV, 3, 15. And also such 
passages as 'Just as pure water poured into pure water 
remains the same, thus, O Gautama, is the Self of a thinker 
who knows ' (Ka. Up. II, 4, 15), whose object it is to describe 
the nature of the released soul, declare that there is non- 
separation only. The same follows from the comparisons 
(of the soiil entering Brahman) to rivers falling into the 
sea. Passages where separation (of abode and abiding 
thing, &c.) is expressed, may be explained as, in a secondary 
sense, expressing non-separation ; so e. g. Kh. Up. VII, 
24, 1, ' In what does the Infinite rest? — In its own great- 
ness;' and Kh. Up. VII, 25, 2, 'Loving the Self, playing 
with the Self.' 

5. By (a nature) like that of Brahman (the soul 
manifests itself) ; (thus) Gaimini (opines); on account 
of reference and the rest. 

It has been concluded that the clause, ' by its own nature,' 
means that the soul manifests itself by its own Self only, 
not by some other adventitious character. What has now 
to be inquired into is the specific qualities of that nature. 
Here the Sutra at first states the opinion of the teacher 
Cairnini. According to him the soul's own nature is ' like 
that of Brahman,' i.e. it comprises all the qualities beginning 
with freeness from sin and concluding with truthfulness of 
conception (i. e. the qualities enumerated in Kh. Up. VIII, 
7, 1), and also omniscience and omnipotence ; and in this 
nature the soul manifests itself. — Why so ? — Because this is 
known from reference 1 and the rest. For the reference 

1 The commentators say mat the ' and the rest ' of the Sutra 
comprises vidhi and vyapadera, and give the following definitions. 
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to certain qualities made in VIII, 7, 1, teaches that the 
Selfhood of the Self is such (i.e. such as made up of those 
qualities). — Again, the passage, ' He there moves about 
eating, playing, rejoicing,' shows that the Self possesses 
lordly power ; so also the passage, ' For him there is free 
movement in all worlds ' (Kk. Up. VIII, 1, 6). — And thus 
also there is justification for such designations as 'All- 
knowing ; all-powerful.' 

6. By the sole nature of intelligence (the soul 
manifests itself), as that is its Self; thus Audulomi 
(opines). 

Although the text enumerates different qualities, such as 
freeness from sin, &c, these qualities rest only on fanciful 
conceptions due to difference of words ; for what the text 
intimates is only absence in general of all qualities such as 
sin and the rest. Intelligence alone constitutes the nature 
of the Self, and hence it is proper to conclude that it mani- 
fests itself in a nature consisting of that only. This con- 
clusion will also agree with other scriptural texts, such as 
Bri. Up. IV, 5, 13, 'Thus this Self has neither inside nor 
outside, but is altogether a mass of knowledge.' — Qualities, 
on the other hand, such as having true wishes, are indeed 
mentioned by the text as real (positive) attributes, the 
meaning being that his wishes are true, i.e. truly existent ; 
but all the same they, as depending on the connexion with 
limiting adjuncts, cannot constitute the true nature of the 



UpanySsa is the reference to something known (established else- 
where), which reference is made with a view to a vidhi, i. e. the 
establishing of something not yet known (upanyaso n&moddesaJi sa 
/fcUnyatra ^«atasy&*nyavidhanSyanuvadaA). Thus here the qualities 
— freeness from sin — are referred to as known, for the purpose of 
establishing the vidhi, ' That it is which we must search out.' — The 
passage, ' He there wanders about,' &c, is a vidhi ; for it teaches 
what is not already known from elsewhere. — The mentioning of 
such qualities as omniscience and omnipotence is vyapadera, i.e. 
simple expression of something known without reference to a 
vidhi. 
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Self, as intelligence does. For all manifoldness of character 
has to be denied of Brahman, as we have shown under 
III, 2, ii. For the same reason the mention made of 
eating and so on, means only the absence of all pain in 
general, and aims at glorification, just as the passage about 
' loving the Self (Kh. Up. VII, 25, 2). For love, play, and 
the like cannot in their literal sense be ascribed to the action 
of the Self, because they presuppose something second 
(beyond the Self). Hence the soul manifests itself in the 
nature of pure intelligence, free from all manifoldness, calm, 
not capable of being expressed by any terms. This is the 
view of the teacher Au</ulomi. 

7. Thus also, on account of the existence of the 
former (qualities), (admitted) owing to reference and 
so on, there is absence of contradiction, (as) Badara- 
ya«a (thinks). 

Thus also, i. e. although it be admitted that intelligence 
only constitutes the true nature of the Self, also the former 
nature, i.e. lordly power like that of Brahman, which is 
intimated by reference and the rest, is — with a view to the 
world of appearances — not rejected ; and hence there is no 
contradiction. This is the opinion of the teacher Badara- 
ya«a. 

8. But by mere will (the released effect their 
purposes) ; because scripture states that. 

In the meditation on Brahman within the heart we read 
as follows : ' If he desires the world of the fathers, by his 
mere will the fathers rise,' &c. (KA. Up. VIII, 2, 1). — A doubt 
here presents itself whether the will alone is the cause of the 
rising of the fathers, or the will joined with some other 
operative cause. — The pflrvapakshin maintains that although 
scripture says ' by his mere will,' some other cause must be 
supposed to co-operate, as in ordinary life. For as in our 
ordinary experience the meeting with one's father is caused 
by one's will, and, in addition, by the act of going and so 
on, so it will be in the case of the released soul also ; and 
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thus we do not assume something contrary to observation. 
When the text says ' by his mere will,' it implies, as in the 
case of a king, the whole apparatus of other easily pro- 
curable instrumental causes by which the desired object is 
obtained. Besides, if the fathers and so on rose owing to 
a mere wish, they would be of unstable nature, like the 
imaginary representation of some desired object, and thus 
not be able to procure any solid enjoyment. — To this we 
reply that the rising of the fathers and so on is due to the 
will only. — Why so ? — Because scripture declares this. If 
any other cause were required, the direct scriptural state- 
ment 'by his will only' would thereby be contradicted. 
And even if we admit some other cause accompanying the 
act of will, it cannot be a cause to be realised by an effort ; 
for therefrom it would follow that before the realisation of 
that cause the will would be barren. Nor can the analogies 
of ordinary experience be applied to something to be learned 
from scripture. For as the will of the released differs in 
nature from the will of ordinary men, it may have the 
power of effecting something that possesses as much 
stability as the special purpose requires. 

9. And for this very same reason (the released 
soul is) without another lord. 

For this very same reason, i. e. owing to the fact of the will 
of the released person not being barren, he who knows has 
no other lord over himself. For not even an ordinary person 
when forming wishes will, if he can help it, wish himself to 
be subject to another master. And scripture also declares 
this when saying, 'Those who depart from hence, after 
having discovered the Self and those true desires, for them 
there is freedom in all worlds' (Kh. Up. VIII, 1, 6). 

10. The absence (of a body and sense-organs, on 
the part of the released) Badari (asserts) ; for thus 
scripture says. 

The passage, ' By his mere wish the fathers rise,' shows 
that the released possesses a mind (internal organ, manas) 
whereby he wills. A question however arises whether he 
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who knows, after having reached lordly power, possesses 
a body and senses, or not. Here the teacher Badari is of 
opinion that the glorified possessor of knowledge is without 
body and sense-organs. — Why so ? — Because scripture de- 
clares this, ' With the mind seeing those wishes he rejoices ' 
{Kh. Up. VIII, 13, 5). If he rejoiced with the mind, the 
body, and the senses, scripture would not specially say 
' with the mind.' Hence there are neither body nor sense- 
organs in the state of release. 

n. The presence (of a body and senses) Caimini 
(asserts); because the text records option (of the 
released person multiplying himself). 

The teacher Gaimini is of opinion that the released 
person possesses a body and sense-organs as well as a mind. 
For passages like ' He is onefold, he is threefold ' {Kk. Up. 
VII, 36, a) declare that the Self has the option of manifold 
existence which cannot be brought about without manifold- 
ness of body. — The capability of optionally multiplying one's 
self is, indeed, mentioned in the knowledge of plenitude 
(bhuman) which refers to Brahman as devoid of qualities, 
but this lordly power which is valid only for the qualified 
state is there mentioned only in order to glorify the know- 
ledge of the (unqualified) plenitude ; and it therefore presents 
itself as constituting the fruit of qualified knowledge 1 . 

12. For this reason Badaraya»a (opines that the 
released person is) of both kinds ; as in the case of 
the twelve days' sacrifice. 

The teacher Badarayawa, again, thinks that for this reason, 
i.e. because scripture contains indications of both kinds, the 
proper conclusion is that the released person exists in both 

1 Manifoldness of the Self is mentioned in a vidyd referring to 
the highest Brahman ; but its introduction there is not due to the 
wish of teaching something about that state, but merely of, rhe- 
torically, glorifying it. We, therefore, are entitled to view that 
passage as teaching something about him who possesses the lower 
knowledge. 
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conditions. When he wishes to have a body, he appears 
with one ; when he wishes to be disembodied, he is without 
one. For he has various wishes, and all his wishes are 
realised. — 'As in the case of the twelve days' sacrifice.' 
As the soma sacrifice extending over twelve days may be 
viewed either as a sattra or as an ahtna sacrifice, because 
both alternatives are indicated by scriptural passages * ; so 
it is here also. 

13. When there is no body, (the process) may 
take place as in the dreaming state. 

When there is no body and no sense-organs, the process 
in the state of release may be viewed as analogous to that 
in the state of dream, when objects wished, such as a father 
and so on, have a perceptional existence only while body, 
senses, and objects do not really exist. 

14. When there is (a body), (it may be) as in the 
waking state. 

When, on the other hand, the released person has a body, 
then the objects of his wishes — fathers and so on — may have 
real existence, as in the waking state. 

15. The entering (of one soul into several bodies) 
is like (the multiplication of) the flame of a lamp ; 
for thus scripture declares. 

Under Sutra 1 1 it has been shown that the released person 
is embodied. The question now arises whether the bodies 
which the released create for themselves when rendering 
themselves threefold and so on are soulless like wooden 
figures, or animated by souls like the bodies of us men. — 
The purvapakshin maintains that as neither the soul nor 
the manas can be divided they are joined with one body 
only, while the other bodies are soulless. — To this the 
Sutrakara replies,' Like the flame of a lamp is their entering,' 
i. e. just as the one flame of a lamp can pass over into several 
flames (lighted at the original flame), because it possesses 

1 See Pfirva MimawsS-suiras II, 3, 5th adhikarawa. 
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the power of modifying itself, thus the soul of him who 
knows, although one only, multiplying itself through its 
lordly power, enters into all those bodies. For scripture 
declares that in this way one may become many, ' He is 
onefold, he is threefold, fivefold, sevenfold' {Kh. Up. VII, 
26, a). And this is not possible, if we should accept the 
simile of the wooden puppets, or the entering of other 
souls into those additional bodies 1 . Nor again can there 
be any motion on the part of bodies destitute of souls. — 
Nor is there any force in the objection that, because the 
Self and the Manas cannot be divided, they cannot be in 
connexion with more than one body. For the Self, because 
possessing the quality of having true wishes (i. e. wishes 
which become real), may be supposed to create other bodies 
with internal organs, conformable to the original one organ ; 
and, the Self dividing itself through the division of its 
limiting adjuncts, it may be possible to give a soul to each 
created body. This is the topic which the books on Yoga 
treat, in the chapters explaining the connexion of one soul 
with several bodies. — But how can lordly power, enabling 
the released soul to enter into several bodies, be admitted, 
if we consider that different scriptural texts declare that 
the soul in that state has not any specific cognition? so e.g. 
' Whereby should he know another ? ' ' For there is then 
no second, nothing else different from him that he could 
know ; ' ' An ocean is that one seer, without any duality ' 
(Bri. Up. II, 4, 14 ; IV, 3, 30 ; 32). 

To this objection the next Sutra replies. 

16. (What scripture says about absence of all 
specific cognition) refers either to deep sleep or 
union (release) ; for this is manifested (by the texts). 

By ' entering into one's own Self is meant dreamless 

1 I. e. the scriptural statement about one Self rendering itself 
manifold can neither be reconciled with the hypothesis of the other 
bodies being moved by the one soul as puppets are moved by one 
person through strings, nor with the hypothesis of a new separate 
soul entering each new body. 
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sleep ; according to the text, ' He is gone to his own Self, 
he sleeps they say' (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 1). 'Union' means 
blissful isolation (final release), according to the text, 'Being 
Brahman he goes to Brahman ' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 6). What 
the texts say about absence of specific cognition is said 
with reference to either of those two states, dreamless sleep 
or final release. — How do we know this ? — Because this is 
' manifest,' owing to the fact that those two states form the 
topic there (where absence of all cognition is mentioned). 
Compare the passages,' Having risen from out of these ele- 
ments it perishes again after them. Having departed there 
is no more knowledge ;' ' But where the Self only is all this ; ' 
' Where when asleep he desires no more desires, and dreams 
no more dreams' (Bri. Up. II, 4, ia ; IV, 5, 15 ; IV, 3, 19). 
— Those passages, on the other hand, which describe lordly 
power refer to an altogether different condition, which — 
like the heavenly world and so on — is an abode where 
qualified knowledge produces its results. — Thus there is no 
contradiction. 

17. With the exception of world-business (the 
released possess all lordly power), (the Lord) being 
the topic (where world-business is referred to), and 
(the souls) not being near (to such business). 

The following doubt here presents itself. Do those who 
through meditations on the qualified Brahman enter, 
together with their manas, into a condition of equality with 
the Lord, possess unlimited lordly power, or power limited 
to some extent? — The purvapakshin maintains that their 
power must be unlimited, because we meet with texts such 
as ' He obtains Self-lordship ' (Taitt. Samh. I, 6, a) ; ' All 
the gods bring an offering for him ' (Taitt. Sawm. I, 5, 3) ; 
' For them there is freedom in all worlds ' (Kh. Up. VIII, 
1, 6). — To this the Sutra replies, 'Excepting the world- 
business.' With the exception of the origination and so on 
of the world all other lordly powers, as e. g. rendering one's 
self of atomic size, must belong to the released. The world- 
business, on the other hand, can belong to the everlastingly 
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perfect Lord only. — Why so ? — Because there (where the 
origination and so on of the world are referred to) the 
Lord forms the general topic, and because the other (souls) 
do not stand near (to the world-business). The highest 
Lord only is appointed to do all work referring to the 
entire world ; for the world's origination and so on are 
taught only where he constitutes the general subject-matter, 
and moreover he (only) is eternal, and described in scripture 
(as the creator, &c. of the world) 1 . The lordly power of 
the other souls, on the contrary, scripture shows to have 
a beginning, because it depends on their searching for and 
striving to know the Lord. They are therefore remote 
from all world-business. And just because they have 
minds, they might be of different minds, and one might 
have the intention of preserving the world while another 
might wish to destroy it. Such conflicts can only be 
avoided by assuming that the wishes of one should conform 
to those of another, and from this it follows that all other 
souls (but the Lord) depend on the highest Lord. 

1 8. (Should it be said that the souls must possess 
unlimited power) on account of manifest teaching ; 
we reply No, because scripture states him who, 
entrusted with office, abides in the spheres (of the 
sun and so on), (to be that one on whom the soul's 
obtaining lordly power depends). 

It remains to refute the remark, made by the purvapa- 
kshin, that absolute power on the part of those who know 
must be inferred from texts directly asserting such power, 
as e. g. ' He obtains self-lordship.' — This refutation the 
above Sutra undertakes. Scripture declares that the ob- 
tainment of rulership on the soul's part, depends on the 

1 Kim ka. paraisyaiva nityatvena svahetvanapekshawasya kA'pta- 
faktitva^^agatsar^anaw prati kalpyas£marthya£ kz. vidusham fovara- 
vishayaiva ^agatsri'sh/ir esh/avyS, kim ka. paurvSparySlo/JanSyam 
ixvarasyaiva .^agatsargaA jabdad gamyate ^anmadisutram 4rabhya 
taitad upapaditam. An. Gi. 
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highest Lord who, as entrusted with definite offices, abides 
in certain definite abodes, such as the sphere of the sun, &c. 
This is shown by the text going on to say (after the clause 
quoted above), ' He obtains the lord of Mind.' For that 
means that he obtains the lord known to be the lord of all 
minds. In accordance herewith the text later on says that 
he becomes lord of speech, lord of the eye, lord of the ear, 
lord of understanding. — Similarly in other passages also the 
lordly power of the other souls has to be viewed, according 
to circumstances, as depending on the eternally perfect 
Lord. 

19. And (there is also a form of the highest Lord) 
not abiding in effected things ; for thus scripture 
declares his abiding. 

Moreover, according to scripture, there is also an eternal 
form of the highest Lord which does not abide in effects ; 
he is not only the ruling soul of the spheres of the sun and 
so on which lie within the sphere of what is effected. For 
the text declares his abiding in a twofold form, as follows : 
' Such is the greatness of it ; greater than it is the Person. 
One foot of him are all beings ; three feet of him is what is 
immortal in heaven' (KA. Up. Ill, ia, 6). And it cannot 
be maintained that that form of him which is divorced from 
all effects is reached by those who put their trust on his 
other form ; for their minds are not set on the former. 
Hence as he who does not reach that form of the double- 
natured highest Lord which is divorced from all qualities 
stops at that form which is distinguished by qualities, so 
also, unable to reach unlimited power within the latter 
form, he stops at limited lordly power. 

20. And thus perception and inference show. 
Scripture and Smrrti both declare that the highest light 

does not abide within effected things, ' The sun does not 
shine there, nor the moon and the stars, nor these lightnings, 
and much less this fire' (Mu. Up. II, 2, 10). 'The sun 
does not illume it, nor the moon, nor fire* (Bha. Gtt4 XV, 6). 
— The Sutra is meant to show that the non-abiding of the 
[38] E e 
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highest light within effected things is a well-known cir- 
cumstance. 

21. And on account of the indications of equality 
of enjoyment only. 

The lordly power of those who take their stand on the 
effected Brahman is not absolute, for that reason also that 
scripture teaches that their enjoyment only is equal to that 
of the eternally perfect Lord. For scripture contains state- 
ments and indications of the difference (of the Lord and the 
released soul) ; compare ' To him he says, Water indeed is 
enjoyed 1 (by me); that world (is to be enjoyed by thee 
also) ' (Kau. Up. I, 7) ; ' As all beings honour that deity, so 
do all beings honour him who knows that' (Br*. Up. I, 
5, 20); 'He obtains through it equality (in body) and 
sameness of abode with that deity ' (Br*. Up. 1, 5, 23). But 
from the circumstance of the lordly power of the released 
souls not being absolute it follows that it comes to an end, 
and then they will have to return from the world of 
Brahman ! — To this objection the reverend Badarayawa 
replies in the following Sutra. 

22. (Of them) there is non-return, according to 
scripture ; non-return, according to scripture. 

Those who, in following the road of the gods, to which 
the vein and the ray are leading, and on which light is the 
first stage, reach the world of Brahman as described by 
scripture — where ' there are the two lakes Ara and iVya in 
the world of Brahman, in the third heaven from hence,' and 
where ' there is the lake Airammadiya and the Ajvattha 
tree showering down Soma, and the city of Brahman 
Apara^ita and the golden hall built by Prabhu' (Kk. 
Up. VIII, 5, 3) — and set forth at length in mantras, 

1 All the commentators explain the reading ' mtyante.' — An. Gi. 
says — tarn brahmalokagatam upasakam hira/zyagarbhaA svasamipam 
upSgataw sanunayam aha maya khalv apa evamr?lamayyo mtyante 
drwyante bhu^yante tavapy asav am/Ytarupodakalaksha»o loko 
bhogyo yathSsukhaw bhu^yatam. 
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arthavadas, and so on ; those, we say, who reach that world 
do not return from there after having finished the enjoyment 
of their deeds ; as those do who have gone to the world of 
the moon and other places. — Why so ? — Because scriptural 
passages teach that they do not so return. Compare 
- Moving upwards by it he reaches the immortal ' (K h. 
Up. VIII, 6, 6) ; ' For them there is no return ' (Br*. 
Up. VI, 2, 15) ; ' Those who proceed on that path do not 
return to the life of man' (Kh. Up. IV, 15, 6) ; 'He 
reaches the world of Brahman and does not return' 
[Kh. Up. VIII, 15, 1). That the finality of their lordly 
power does not imply their return to the life of man, we 
have shown under IV, 3, 10. It is a settled matter that 
those who through perfect knowledge have dispelled all 
mental darkness and are devoted to the eternally perfect 
Nirvawa do not return. And as those also who rely on the 
knowledge of the qualified Brahman in the end have 
recourse to that (Nirva«a), it follows that they also do not 
return] — The repetition of the words, ' Non-return, accord- 
ing to scripture,' indicates the conclusion of this body of 
doctrine. 
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385, 330, 406, 


1,4 • • 


i, p. cxvi 




408, 409 


I, 55 6 • 


i, *35J H, *39 
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I,i,6 

», 7 
>, 9 



3,7 . . 
3, 9 seqq. 

3, II . . 

3, 13 . . 

s, 13 . . 
II, i, i 

1,3 . . 



', 3 





», 4 

1,4-9 

1,8 

I, IO 




a, 5 




3,6 
3,8 




3, IO 




3, II 


III 


I 




I, » 



i, 3 

1,8 
',9 

3,6 

a, 7 

3,8 

3 , 9 



Nirukta 
I, » • 



i, p. xliii, 388; 

ii, 171 
i,a8 5 
i, 48, 136, 137, 

158, 355? ", 

390 
i, 138 seq. 
i, pp. cvii, cviii 
ii, *95. 383 
i, '39 
», 137 
ii, 30 
i, p. cxix, a8, 

107 seq., 139, 

«43, 349? ii, 

77, 85, 155, 

335, 394 
", ai, »7,74-7«, 

85, 86, 94 
i, '4° 
i, 143, 143 n. 

", 74, 79 

i, 143, 143 a-, 

155 ; ii, 76 
i, p. xxxv, 154, 

'94 
ii, 53 
i, »9, 3', 98, 

157; ", 337, 

354, 35« 
i, p. xliii, 19a; 

", 4>7 
>, »*> '55, a83, 
311, 331; ii, 
10, 180, 339, 

394 
1, p. lxxii 

i, 34, "7, 119, 

I3i, 159; ii, 

65, 340 
i, 388; ii, 335, 

333 
ii, 171-173 
", 38,44 
i, 383 ; ii, 303 
ii, 376 
i, 157, a78j ii, 

»73 
", as, 39, 31, 

186; ii, 173, 

385 
ii, 186 



i, 16 



Nyiya-sfitra 

I, 1, a . 

1, 18 . 



1,30 
i,435 



PQrva-mtmamsa-sfitra, see 
Gaimini-sfltra 



1, p. xcti 



PaAtadajt 






I, 7 ... . 

na * * 


Panim 

I, 4,3<> • • • 
II, 1, 50 . . . 
VI, 4, 158 . . . 


Praina- 
upanishad 
I,i . . . . 


9 seqq. 

10 . 
", 3 • 

13 • 

"1,3 • 

6 . 






9 • 

10 . 

IV, 3 . 






a; 3 
6 . 
8 . 






9 • 

V,3 . 






4 • • 

5 • 

7 • 
VI,, . 






3 • 
3; 4 

4 • 






5 • 

8 . 






Rig-veda-sawihiti 


I, 98, 1 
104,1 
»64, 39 

11,13 . 

IV, 36, 1 se 

VIII, 53, 7 

IX, 46, 4 
X, 14, 1 

71,3 

88,3 
88,13 


■qq 





1,385 

i, 360 
i, 163 



i, 337 
i, p. cvii 
i, p. cviii, 138 
i, 103 ; ii, 89 
ii, 87 n. 
i, 60 

", 39 
ii, 365 

>i, 35a 

i, 168 

i, 163 

1,163 

ii, 79, 83 

", 49, 55 

i, 171 ; ii, 4«« 

ii, 113 

i, p. xxxv, 178 

i, «73 

", '54 

'.«• .. 

i, 384 ; u, 45, 89 

i, 363; ii, 74, 

78,85 

«, 376 

i,39 



», M4 
i, 388 
i, 83 seq. 

ii, a74 
ii, 37 n. 
i, 363 
i, 343 
ii,i33 
i, 311 
i, »47 
i, '44 
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X, 90 . . . 


• >, 95 seq. 


IV, 3 ... 


. i, in ; ii, 6a 


131, I . . 


• ', 14a 


5 • • • 


. i, p. xxxix, 353 


"9, a. • 


• ",85 


6 . . . 


• ii, a4<> 


149,6- • 


• '. 307 


10 . . . 


• i, a43 


190, j . . 


• ', «i5, 3*« 


10; 11 . 


• i, a55 


SSnkhya-karika 




19 . . . 
V,3 ... 


. ii, 18 
i, 393 


3 • • • 


• >> » 57, 3«4 «• 


8 . . . 


• i, 175 J ii, 44 


12,13. • 


. i, 364 n. 


9 . . . 


• ",38,44 


15 . . . 


• ', 3*4 n., 3*7 n. 


VI, 8 ... 


i, 5i, 347 






9 . . . 


. i, 61 ; ii, 30 


Siftkhya-sfitras 




11 . . . 


• i, 34, 74 J ii, 3a, 


I, 119 seqq. 


. i, 364 n. 




34a 


II, |i . . . 


. ii, 86 n. 


13 . . . 


• ', 3»9 






13 . . . 


• i, a98 


Shat/vimsa- 




15 • . • 


. i, 167, 331 


brahmana 




18 . . . 


• i, ai3, 840 


I, 1 ... 


• ', ai9 


19 • • . 


• i, 6 »> a8 4 , 349 ; 
ii, 394 


Satapatha- 




Taittirtya- 




brahmana 




iranyaka 




I, 3, 1, 26 . 


ii, 331 


III, 13, 7 . . 


. i, 63, 378, 329; 


VI, 1, 1, 1 . . 


",74 




ii, 63 


hi,*; 4 


«, 3<>3 


X,6 4 . . . 


ii, 330 


X, 1, 2, 2 . . 


ii, 303 






a, 6, 8 . 


ii, 387 


Taittirtya- 




3, 3, « • 


i.85 


brahmana 




5, a, 3 • 


ii, 367 


II, a, 4, a . . 


1,304 


5i a, a3 . 


ii, 367 


Ill, 1, 4, i 


i, 215 


5, 4. > • 


ii, 37a 


»a, 9, 7 • 


i, 91, »99 


5. 4. * 6 • 


>>. a 34 






6, 1, 11 . . 


i, 146, 148 


Taittirtya- 




6,3 . . 


i, p. lxvii 


samhiti 




6, 3, 1 • 


«, 35a 


1,5,3 • • 


", 415 


6 , 3, a • 


«, "a, 177; ii, 


6,3 . . 


", 415 




180 


6, 3, 3 . 


i, 358 


XI, 5, 3, 13 • 


i, 337 


6, 3, 3 • 


i, 91 


6, a, 6 . 


ii, 109 


6,8,1 . 


ii, 107 


XII, 4, 1, 1 . 


ii, 390 


II, 3, 10, a . . 


i, a94 


XIV, 6, 7, 30 . 


• ", 59 


3,6 . . . 


", a 59 






5, 5, a . . 


ii, 195 n. 


Svetibvatara- 




V, 1, 10, 3 . . 


ii, 367 


upanisbad 




3, a, 3 • • 


", 79 


I,i . . . 


>', a55 


3, a, 5 • • 


", 79 


11 . 




ii, 139 


3,ia,i . . 


", 354 


13 . 




", 154 


VII, 1, 1, 6 . . 


1,234 


11,8 . 




i, a97 


1,9 • • • 


ii, 340 n. 


10 . 




", 35i 


3, 1 • • • 


ii, 361 n. 


13 . 




i, 333 


5, 5, a 


", a74 


111,1 . 

8 . 




i, 9 8 

i, 98, 353, 366, 
a9«; ii, 47, 


Taittiriya- 
upanisbad 






400 


1,6 ... . 


i, p. cvii 


9 . . . . 


ii, 180 


11, 1 . . 


ii, 397 


19 . . 


• • 


i, 5', 355 


11,3 . . 


ii, 120 
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ii, i 



i seqq. 
"-5 ■ 

4 • • 

5 • • 



7; 8; 9 

8 . 

9 • • 



III, I 



i, 12, 6o, 68, 72, 
76, 82, 120, 
167, 263, 264, 
266, 283, 328; 

*4, 34, 37. 74. 
*o7, 285, 335, 
401 
i, 264 

",64 
ii, 168 

i, p. xxxiti ; ii, 
50, 57, 202 

i, «5, 77. a«4» 
264 n., 283, 
»87, 303. 319; 
ii, 21, 25, 31, 
66, 168 

>, 67, 69, 7i, 82, 
263, 364 n., 
266, 287; ii, 

«>35,3t»»7i, 
191 

i,65 

i. 67. 75 ; i», 290 

', 39,745 «i, *57, 

395 
i, 13,16,19,199; 

ii, 396 



III, a-6 . . . 
6 . . . . 

10, 6 . . . 

TaWya-mahi- 
brlhmana 

IV, 9 . . . . 

XX, 12,5. . . 

XXI, 10, 11 . . 
XXV, 4 . . . 

Vaueshika-sQtras 

1, 1, 10 . . . 

IV, 1, 1 

i,4 

», 5 

2,2 
VII, ,, 9 

1, to 

','7 
1, 20 

Va^asaneyi- 

samhiti 
XXXII, 3 . 

Yoga-sCtra 
11,44 • • 



",7 

1, 19, 65, 68, 70, 

84 
i, 141 



ii, 261 n. 
i, 226 
ii, 240 
ii, 250 n. 



,396 
392 

39* 
39a seq. 

385 
384 
384 
384 

382 D. 



", 393 



223 
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a»ija, part, Part i, pages lvii, lviii, Ixv, 

xcvii seq. 
akshara, the Imperishable, i, 169- 

171,143; ",239 seq. 

— syllable, i, 169. 
akhyativadin, i, 5 n. 
Agni = agrant, i, 150. 

— fire, i, 255. 

— fire-altar, ii, 260-368. 
agniiayana, the building of the fire- 
altar, ii, 261 n., 264. 

agnihotra, ii, 313. 

anga, subordinate member (of a sacri- 
ficial act), i, 199. 

angush/Aamitra, of the size of a 
thumb, i, pp. xxxvii, xxxviii, 
xliv. 

angush/tamltrati, the being of the 
size of a thumb, i, 196 n. 

aiid vastu, non-sentient matter, i, 
p. Ixv. 

agi, its meaning discussed, i, 252- 

*57- 

— unborn, i, 253. 

— she-goat, i, 253, 256 n. 

— = miya, i, 256 n. 
agfaa, non-soul, i, 428. 

ami, of very minute size, i, pp. liv, 

lvi, lvii, lix, 384 n. ; ii, 44. 
amitva, minuteness, i, 382. 

— smallness, subtlety, ii, 44. 
atigraha, objects of the senses, i, 

p. cxiseq., 239; ii, 369. 
atirltra, i, 351. 
ativadin, i, 163, 165 seqq. 
atisaya, reaching beyond itself, i, 334, 

341. 
adrish/a, the unseen principle, i, p. Ii, 

382, 406 ; ii, 70 seqq., 75> "5, 

137 n., 166. 
adrjshifartha, ii, 378 n. 



adresya, that which is not seen, i, 

p. xlii. 
advaita, non-duality, monism, i, pp. 

xxx, cxxv. 
adharma, demerit, i, 26, 429. 
adhika, additional to, i, p. xcviii. 
adhikara, statement of claim, ii, 

no. 
adhidaivata, relating to the gods, ii, 

91. 
adhipatipratyaya, the defining cause 

(Bauddha), i, 409 n. 
adhish/££na, superintendence, guid- 
ance, i, 7 n. 
adhyitma, relating to the Self, ii, 91. 
adhytropita, fictitiously ascribed, i, 

130. 
adhyasa, superimposition, i, 3 n., 4 n. ; 

ii, 197, 198. 
anartha, object of aversion, i, 378. 
anarthin, the non-desiring person, 

i, 378. 
anlrabdhakarya, works which have 

not yet begun to produce their 

effects, i, p. lxxviii. 
anlrrama, not belonging to any one 

of the four stages of life, i, 

p. Ixxvi. 
anua, impotence, i, 122. 
anubhava, perception, i, 300 n. 
anuya^a, ii, 287 n. 
anuvakya, ii, 259, 259 n. 
anuvada, a statement referring to 

something already known, i, 

22t; ii, 55, 66, 138, 216, 221, 

308, 309, 322, 322 n. 
amuaya, remainder of works, i, p. lix ; 

ii, 113, 116, 119. 
anush/iana, performance, ii, 121. 
antariksha, ether, ii, 6. 
antaryamana, ruling within, i, 131. 
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antaryamin, the ruler within, i, pp. 

xxviii, xxxv, xlii, lxii seqq., 

xcviii, c, cxiii, 131. 
antyeshri, funeral ceremony, ii, 109 n. 
anna, food, earth, ii, 23 seq. 
anyathakhyativtdin, i, 4 n., 5 n. 
aparam brahma, lower Brahman, i, 

pp. xxx, xxxiii n. 
apara vidya, lower knowledge, i, 

pp. lxxx, lxxxi, lxxxiv, cix, cxvi ; 

ii, 19. 
aparokshatva, immediate presenta- 
tion, i, 6 n. 
apavada, sublation, ii, 197. 
apahatapapmatva, i, p. lxxxiv. 
apahatapapman, free from all evil, 

i, p. lxii. 
apana, the descending vital air, i, 

34a ; ii, 86, 89. 
apflrva, supersensuous principle, i, 

p. lxv; ii, 109, no n., 181, 182, 

183, 347 n. 
apratisamkhyavirodha, cessation not 

dependent on a sublative act of 

the mind, i, 412. 
abhavamitra, of a merely negative 

character, i, 410. 
abhigamana, approach to the temple, 

>» 440. 
abhi^-valana, kindling, i, 403. 
abhidhayaka, i, 204 n. 
abhivimana, i, 143, 153. 
abhyudaya, exaltation, i, p. lxxvi ; ii, 

«33- 

amanava, not a man, ii, 388, 388 n. 

ayana, ii, 250, 250 n., 251, 314. 

ayutasiddha, incapable of separate 
existence, i, 396, 397. 

ayutasiddhatva, i, 396. 

ayutasiddhi, i, 395. 

artha, an object of desire, i, 377 n. 

arthadhihetu, i, 204 n. 

arthavattva, i, p. lxxi. 

arthavada, glorifying passage, i, p. 
lxxv, 218, 220 seqq.; ii, 212 n., 
213 n, 227, 235, 246, 246 n., 
*5»» *54» *55» »6i, 264, 286, 
290, 299 n., 310, 311, 312. 

alpajruti, i, p. xliv. 

ava£4£edav£da, the doctrine that the 
soul is the highest Self in so far 
as limited by its adjuncts, i, 
pp. lviii, xcviii. 

avabhasa, consciousness, i, 418 n. 

avasthiti, permanent abiding, i, p. c. 

avantaraprakriti, i, 256 n. 



avidya, Nescience, i, pp. Ixxix, xcvii, 
xcviii, 6, 357 n., 393 n. ; ii, 48, 
83 n., 102. 

— ignorance as to Brahman, i, p. 

cxv. 
avid van, destitute of knowledge of 

Brahman, i, pp. Ixxix, lxxxii. 
avibhaga, non-separation, i, p. lxxxiv. 
avimukta, the non-released soul, i, 

«53- 
avimoksha, i, 316. 
avivakya, ii, 261. 
aveshri, an offering mentioned under 

the heading of the ra^asfiya- 

sacrifice, ii, 266. 
avyakta, unevolved (matter), i,.p. 

xxviii. 

— the Undeveloped, i, p. xxxix, 

237-242, 238 n., 245, 252. 
avyakr/ta, the Undeveloped, i, p. 

cxix. 
ajanlya, hunger, i, 59. 
asvakarna, horse-ear, a certain plant, 

i, 261 n. 
ajvamedha, horse sacrifice, ii, 305 n. 
asamyagdarjin, a person who has not 

risen to perfect knowledge, i, 

p. cxiii. 
asat, that which is not, non-existent, 

*i, 333 n. See also General 

Index, 
asatkaryavadin, i, 334, 339. 
astikaya, category, i, 429. 
ahankartW, principle of egoity, i, 34. 
ahahkara, the principle of egoity, i, 

p. xxiii, 364 n., 376 n., 440, 441 ; 

ii, 81. 
aham, secret name of Brahman, ii, 

216 seq., 246. 
ahampratyaya, self-consciousness, ii, 

ahar, secret name of Brahman, ii, 
216 seq., 246. 

akankshl, a desire of complementa- 
tion, ii, 279 n. 
akiba, ether, or space, i, 81-84, *75> 

A *3*.a43, 4«»4»9; »»» 3^6- 
akrfti, iliot, i, 202 n. 
aiara, conduct, ii, 119. 

— religious duty, ii, 121. 
atmakhyltivadin, i, 4 n. 

at man inandamaya, the Self consist- 
ing of bliss, i, p. lxix seq. 

— purushavidha, the Self in the 

shape of a person, i, p. cv seq. 
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Itman prlnamaya, i, p. lxix seq. 

— vabvanara, i, p. xxxv. 
atmanusmarana, consciousness of 

personal identity, ii, 148. 
Sditya, sun, ii, 344. 
idravana, the rushing on, i, 335. 
Inanda, bliss, i, 74. 
anandamaya, consisting of bliss, i, 

pp. xxxiii, xlii, lxix seq., 66-71. 

— its true meaning, i, 71-76. 

— koja, involucrum or delight, ii, 303. 
abhasa, reflection, i, pp. lviii, xcviii. 

— = hetvabhasa, a fallacious argu- 

ment, i, pp. lviii seq., xcviii. 
Ayurveda, medicine, ii, 15a. 
Srabdhakarya, works which have 

begun to produce their effects, 

i, p. lxxviii. 
irkkb, Rigvedins, ii, 328. 
Ilambanapratyaya, the substantial 

cause, i, 409 n. 
ilayavig-Alna, internal cognition, i, 

436 seq., 426 n. 
aiayavi?3ana-pravaha, the train of 

self-cognitions, i, 403. 
ivaranibhiva, absence of any cover- 
ing, i, 41a n. 
avirbhiva, i, p. xxxvi. 
Svirbhfitasvarfipa, i, 185 n. 
Ibrama, stage of life, ii, 300-303, 

306 seq., 309, 315 seq., 317, 

324 seq. 
ajramakarmam, duties of the four 

stages of life, i, p. lxxv. 
Ssrava, the issuing outward, i, 428, 

428 n. 

igyi, oblation, i, 440. 

itara, the other one, i.e. the indi- 
vidual soul, i, p. xcviii 

iti, so, ii, 167, 169, 344. 

indriya, sense-organ, ii, 94. 

iva, i, p. exx seq. 

ishfi, sacrificial oblation, ii, 108-1 10, 
«59> 353 n. 

tra, Lord, i, laa. 

If vara, the Lords, i, 313. 

— divine being, i, 307. 

utkrlnti, departure (of the soul 
from the body), i, p. lxxxi. 

udanya, thirst, i, 59. 

udlna, the ascending function of 
the chief vital air, ii, 86, 89 seq. 

udgttha. See General Index. 

[38] I 



udgttha-vidyi. See General Index, 
udbhid, name of a sacrifice, i, 361, 

261 n. 
upakurvlna, a Brahmaiarin for a 

certain time only, not for life, 

ii, 318 seq. 
upanishad, secret name, ii, a 16. 
upanyasa, reference to something 

known, ii, 409 n. 
uparati, discontinuance of religious 

ceremonies, i, 1 a n. 
upalabdhi, perception, ii, 57. 
upalabdhr/, the perceiving person, 

'» 4*3- 

— perceiving principle, ii, 57. 
upasad, ii, 339 seq. 
upasthana, ii, 353. 

upidina, the material cause of the 
world, i, pp. xxv, xciii, xciv. 

— activity, i, 405 n. 

— procuring of things to be offered, 

i, 440- 

upadhi, limiting adjunct, i, pp. xxvi, 
lvii, lxii, lxiv, xcv, exxi ; ii, 153. 

up&sanl and upasana, devout medi- 
tation, i, pp. lxxviii, cxiv, 3a; 
ii, 303 n., 353 n. 

ubhayalihjjatva, i, pp. Ixiii, lxiv. 

urdhvaretas, ascetic, i, p. lxxv seq. 

ekatva, unity, ii, 197. 
evam, so, ii, 167. 

omkara, the syllable Om, i, p. Ixviii ; 
ii, 194, 196-199. 883. 

auvarya, lordly power, i, p. lxxxiv, 
130. 

audistnya, non-activity, ii, 69 n. 

ka, pleasure, i, 136 seq. 
kapila, i, 393 n. 

karmakaWa. See General Index. 
karman, work, action, i, p. lxxi, 370, 
357 n., 390 n. ; ii, 83 n., 103, 

103, 105, 131. 

— motion, i, 387. 
karmabheda, ii, 166 n. 
karmanga, ii, 120 n. 
karma/aya, aggregate of works, ii, 

113. 
kama, desire, ii, 83 n. 

— desire, lovely thing, ii, 134. 

— wish, for satyakama, ii, 347. 

f 
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kara»avastha, causal condition, i, 

p. xxix. 
kariresh/i, a sacrifice offered to bring 

about rain, ii, 118, 118 n. 
karyam brabma, effected Brahman, 

i, p. lxxxii. 
karyivastha, condition of an effect, 

i, p. xxix. 
kSrshapana, ii, 178. 
kuj3, small wooden rod, ii, 225, 227 

seq., 227 n. 
kfi/astha, absolutely changeless, i, 

3»7- 

kfi/asthanitya, eternal without un- 
dergoing any changes, i, 38. 

kaivalya = sampatti, i, p. lxxxv. 

kratu, determination, i, 107. 

kratrartha, subordinate to action, 
i, p. Ixxv, 291 n. 

kshanikatva, momentariness, i, 403 n. 

kshetra^tfa, individual soul, i, 122; 
ii, 83. 

kha, ether, i, ia6 seq. 
khadira, ii, 313. 

gana, troop, i, p. lxxxiii. 

guna, the three constituent elements 

of the pradhana, i, 46, 48 seq., 

364 n. 

— the three qualities (Sankhya), i, 

»54, 353- 

— quality, i, 336 n., 390. 

— secondary matter, ii, 1 87. 
gunavada, a statement of a quality, 

i, 221 ; ii, 112, 261, 299, 199 n. 
gunavidhi, enjoining some secondary 

matter, i, 108 n. ; ii, 279. 
godohana, a certain sacrificial vessel, 

», 353, 253 n., 255 seq.,284, 331, 

347, 347 n. 
gaunyasambhavat, ii, 77. 
graha, seizers, i. e. senses and organs, 

i, p. cxi seq., 239; ii, 79, 83> 

369- 

ghana = sanghata, i, 173. 

— = mfirtta, shape, i, 173 n. 

jiamasa, a sacrificial vessel, ii, 253 n., 

347 n. 
Parana, conduct, ii, 114, 119 seq. 

— ' remainder of works,' ii, 120 seq. 

— 'good and evil works,' ii, 121. 
Jaritra, conduct, ii, 119. 

tit, intelligence, i, 3 n. 



£itta, mind, thought, i, 402 ; ii, 48, 81. 
Jaitanya, pure intelligence, i, pp. 
xxiv, liv, lxxxiv. 

— consciousness, ii, 269. 
£aitta, mental, i, 402. 

^agadvyapara, world-business, i, p. 

xxxix. 
gain, i, 261 n. 
^ara, decay, i, 405 n. 
giti, species, i, 405 n. 
jjiva, individual soul, i, p. xxxii and 

often. 

— intelligent principle, i, 53. 
£ivaghana, of the shape of the indi- 
vidual soul, i, 173. 

g\ vapura, city of the individual soul, 

i, 178. 
£ivatman, the living Self, i, p. cxxii, 

62 n., 233; ii, 96, 140. 

— the object of self-consciousness, 

», 37. 
gahu, sacrificial ladle, ii, 253, 253 n., 

»54, »56, 287 n. 
gga, intelligent, intelligence, i, pp. 

liv, xcvii. 

— individual soul, i, 122. 

gfi&tri, knowing agent, i, pp. lv, Ivii. 
g tfana, pure intelligence or thought, 
i, pp. xxv, Ixv. 

— knowledge, i, pp. lv, cxiv. 
^■yotish/oma. See jyotis. 

#yotis, light, also =^yotish/oma, a 
certain sacrificial performance, 
i, pp. xxxviii, xliv, 54 seq., 57, 
87, 88-93; ji, 185, 185 n. 

tajyalin, i, 108; ii, 21. 

tat tvam asi, that art thou, i, p. 

lxxxiv. 
tattva, category, i, 428. 
tadatmya, identity, i, 436. 
titiksha, patience in suffering, i, 

t2 n. 
tr«shna, desire, i, 405 n. 
te,gas, elementary fire, heat, i, 255 ; 

ii, 368. 
te,jomatrai>, parts of light, ii, 102. 
tyat, that, ii, 25, 167. 
trasarenu, a combination of three 

atoms, lit. a speck of dust, ii, 

41 n., 392 n. 
tritva, the being three, i, 384 n. 

dakshiniyana, southern progress of 
the sun, i, p. lxxxii. 
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Datta for Devadatta, ii, 248. 

dama, self-restraint, i, 12 n. 

daivapQrnamasa, the full and new 
moon sacrifice, ii, 255, 275, 
287 n., 309, 309 n., 313, 324. 

daharavidyi. See General Index. 

du, place, ii, 1 4. 

duAkha, pain, i, 405 n. 

durmanas, mental affliction, i, 405 n. 

devayana, path of the gods, i, p. cvii. 

dehin, the embodied Self, the indi- 
vidual soul, i, 33. 

dravya, substance, ii, 15 n. 

dvitva, the being two, i, 384 n. 

dharma, religious duty, i, 26, 299, 
300. 

— merit, i, 429. 

— qualifying particulars, ii, 186. 
dhfi, to shake, ii, 228 seq. 
dhvani, tone, i, 208. 

naVi, vein. See General Index, 
nimarupavyakarana, evolution of 

names and forms, i, p. lix. 
Nisi, i, 153. 

nitya, permanent, i, p. lxxviii. 
nityata, permanency, ii, 312 n. 
nityanuvada, ii, 216. 
nididhyasa, mental concentration, 

i, 297 n. 
nimitta, operative cause, i, p. xl, 

33m. 
niyogabheda, ii, 166 n. 
nirguna, non-qualified, i, pp. xxxiii, 

cxvi, cxxiv. 
nirgwiam brahma, i, pp. xxx, lxxi, 

lxxii. 
nir^ara, destruction, i, 428, 428 n. 
nirvueshatva, absence of distinctive 

attributes, i, p. lxi. 
neti neti, ' not so, not so,' i, pp. lxiii, 

lxiv. 
naimittika, i, 331 n. 
naish/£ika, a Brahm&tarin for life, 

ii, 318 seq. 

pa.ffi2.g3na/}, five-people, i, p. xl, 257- 

262, 258 n. 
pa&f-apfili, one bundle made of five 

bundles, i, 259. 
paft&gnividya, knowledge of the 

five fires, i, pp. lxxxiii, cviii ; ii, 

187. 
pad, to go, ii, 393. 
para, higher, highest, i, 173. 

F 



paramarthadrish/i, intuition, ii, 37 n. 
param brahma, higher Brahman, i, 

pp. xxx, xxxiii n. 
parigrupatva, externality, i, 1 30. 
para vidyl, highest knowledge, i, 

pp. lxxxiii, cix, ex, cxvi. 
parinama, change, modification, i, 

pp. xxix, xl, xcv, cxviii, 393 n. 
parinamavida, i, p. xcv. 
parinaminitya, eternal, although 

changing, i, 28. 
parimaa^/ala, spherical, i, 382 n. 
parivedana, lament, i, 405 n. 
parnamayitva, the quality of being 

made of parna-wood, ii, 253 n. 
paWitya, learning, i, p. lxxvi ; ii, 

322, 323. 
piramirthika, real, i, p. Ixxiii ; ii, 

JJ3- 

pariplava, recitation of certain stories 
at stated intervals during the 
year occupied by the at vamedha 
sacrifice, ii, 305 seq., 305 n. 

parivra^ya, the state of the wander- 
ing mendicant, ii, 302. 

pudgala, body, i, 429. 

— atom (Gaina), i, 431. 
purisaya, dwelling in the city, i, 172, 

178. 
puritat, pericardium, ii, 144. 
purusha, the Person, i, pp. cxix, 

exxiii seq., 298 ; ii, 205. 

— purisaya, the person dwelling in 

the castle (of the body), i, 172, 
178. 

— soul, i, 36 ; ii, 167, 169. 

— individual soul (in the Sihkhya 

sense), i, pp. xl, xlvi, 45, 238 n., 

370. 
purushaya^tfa, man-sacrifice, ii, 220. 
purushartha, beneficial to man (soul), 

i, 291 n.; ii, 120 n. 
puro^aja, cake, ii, 240, 259. 
pfirva-paksha, the prima facie 

view, i, 22, 316 and often. 
pWthagbhfita, separate, i, p. lxxxiv. 
prakarana, subject-matter, i, 68 n., 

166, 256 n. ; ii, 253 n., 254, 260- 

264. 
prakara, mode, i, pp. xxviii, liii, lxiv. 
praka/a, luminousness, i, p. lxv. 
prakajarGpata, i, p. lxiii. 
prakr/ti, i, p. lxxxiii, 329. 

— «= pradhana of the Sankhyas, i, 

p. xciii, 16 n., 238 n., 253. 
prakr/taitivattva, i, pp. lxiv, xcvi. 

f2 
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pralaya, accumulation, i, 384 n. 
prag-tfa, intelligence, i, ioo, 103, 

i°5- 
pra,j£atman, the intelligent Self, i, 

97- 
pranava, the syllable Om, ii, 282, 

283 n. 
pratibimbavada, the doctrine that 

the soul is a reflection of the 

Self in the buddhi, i, pp. lviii, 

xcvii seq. 
pratisawikhyavirodha, cessation de- 
pendent on a sublative act of 

the mind, i, 412. 
pratika, symbol, i, pp. lxxvii, lxxxii, 

lxxxiii, 147 n. 
pratikopasana, meditation in which 

Brahman is viewed under a 

symbol, i, p. lxxvii. 
pratyaksha, intuition, i, 266. 
pratyagitman, the interior Self, i, 

5n., 32; ii, 335. 
pratvaAt, internal, i, 133. 
prathamag-atva, i, p. lxxxiii. 
pradeja, part, i, 388. 
pradhana, principal element, i, pp. 

lxiii, xcviii ; ii, 278. 

— as a Sankhya term. See General 

Index, 
prapa&iavuishfatd, the quality of 

being differentiated by the 

world, i, p. lxv. 
prabalakarmlntara, another very 

strong work, i, p. lxxvi. 
pramana, means of proof, i, p. xli. 
pramatr*', knowing subject, i, 418 n. 
prayig-a, five offerings made to the 

fuel, &c, ii, 255, 274, 274 "•» 

»75, ?87, 313, 331. 
praycgana, final end, i, 38. 
pralaya. See General Index, 
pravrittivi^ SSna, quasi-external cog- 
nition, i, 426 n., 427. 
pravra^in, mendicant, i, p. lxxv. 
prastava, i, 84, 86, 87 ; ii, 254. 
pratarya, abundance, i, 77. 
pragUa, intelligent, i, 60, 234. 

— (atman), the highest Self, i, 192 

seqq., 195 5 "'» 45, »34, 138, 
141, 144. 
prana, vital air, a generic name de- 
noting the sense-organs, and 
the manas, i, p. lix, 261, 269 
seqq.; ii, 65 n., 94, 96. See 
also Prinas in the General 
Index. 



prana, (chief) vital air, breath, i, 
p. lxxix, 84-87, 97-106, 162 
seqq., 172, 229-231. See also 
General Index. 

— the forward-function of the chief 

vital air, i, 342 ; ii, 86, 89. 

— air, i, 229. 

prinabhrit, individual soul, i, 158. 
pranamaya (atman), ii, p. lxix seq. 
prana-vidyi, i, p. lxviii ; ii, 300 seq., 

212. 
pribi&rartratva, i, p. lxvii. 
pranasamvida, the colloquy of the 

vital airs, i, p. Ixx. 
prlde/amatra, measured by a span, 

i, 151. 
priyasirastva, i, p. lxix. 

bandha, bondage, i, 428. 

bahutva, plurality, i, 384 n. 

balya, childlike state, i, p. lxxvi ; ii, 
32a, 323, 325 seq. 

bahy&rthavadin, i, p. Ii. 

buddhi, intelligence, i, p.lv seqq., 239 
seq.; ii, 27, 42-48, 50,51. 5*5, 
57, *5, 65 n., 81, 178, 336, 402. 

— mind, i, 104, 118 seqq., 418. 

— the apprehending agent, i, 206, 

209, 210. 

— ' the great one ' (technical SJn- 

khya term), i, 238 n. 

— internal organ, i, 331. 

— the generic name for buddhi, 

ahankara, and manas, i, 376 n. 

bodha, thought, intelligence, ii, 160. 

brahma bhrintam, i, p. exxii. 

brahma mayopadhikam, i, p. exxii. 

brahmaiarya, ii, 307. 

brahmapura, city of Brahman, i, 178. 

brahmaloka, world of Brahman, i, 
180. 

brahmavidya, knowledge of Brah- 
man, i, pp. xxxvii, Ixx, 216 seq. 

brahmasamstha, grounded on Brah- 
man, ii, 296, 300, 301. 

brahmasamsthata, ii, 299 n. 

bhakti, figurative identification, ii, 7. 
bhagavat, holy, i, 440. 
Bhainani, name of the Lord, i, 1 25. 
Bhfima for Satyabhama, ii, 248. 
bhSrfipatva, i, p. lxvii. 
bhava, being, individual soul, ii, 30 n. 
bh3vana, ii, 69 n. 

bhavavik JraA, six forms of existence, 
i, 16 n. 
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bbflta, element, i, 403. 

— beings, moving and non-moving 

things, ii, 63. 

bhGtasukshma, subtle material ele- 
ments, i, p. lix. 

bhflman. See General Index. 

bheda, individual existences, i,p.xxv. 

bhedabhedavada, i, 177 n. 

bhoga, fruition, i, p. lxxviii. 

bhautika, elementary, i, 402. 

madhu-vidya, 'knowledge of the 
(sun as) honey,' i, 216 seq. ; ii, 

233- 

manana, thinking, ii, 323. 

manas, internal organ, mind, i, pp. 
xxiii, xxvi, li, lxxix, cxxi, 175, 
239, 376 n., 398 n., 440 ; ii, 14, 
•6, 27, 33, 48, 65 n., 69, 81, 82, 
84, 89, 90, 260, 336, 411, 413 
seq., 415. 

mano-buddhi, mind, i, 113, 277. 

manomaya, consisting of mind, i, 
in. 

manomayatva, i, p. Ixvii. 

-maya, the affix, 'abounding in,' 
1,67. 

maranam, death, i, 405 n. 

mahat, great, i, 252. 

— the great principle (of the San- 

khyas), i, 252, 364 n., 370. 

— big, i, 384 n. 

mahattva, bigness, i, 383, 384 n. 
mahapitrrya^Xa, ii, 299. 
mahapralaya, general annihilation of 

the world, i, 212 seqq.; ii, 238. 
matra, the elements and the sense 

organs, i, 281. 
mana, knowledge, i, 418 n. 
inanava, human being, ii, 388 n. 
manasa, mental, ii, 260, 266 seq. 
may!, illusion, i, pp. Ix, xcvi seq., 

243, 256 n., 329, 371; ii, 133. 

134- 

— wonderful nature (Ramlnuja), i, 

p. Ixi. 

— creative power, i, p. cxvii n. 
mayavada, theory of illusion, i, p. 

xcviii. 

mayavldin, i, p. cxx. 

mukti, final release, i, pp. Ixxv, 
lxxvii, lxxxix. 

mukhya prina, the chief vital air, i, 
p. lix; ii, 791 «4» 93 seq., 95. 

muni, derived from manana, ' think- 
ing,' ii, 323. 



muni. See General Index, 
muhflrta, moment, ii, 136. 
mfirta rflpa, i, p. cxx. 
mflrti, solid size, i, 394. 
moksha, final release, i, 27, 28, 283, 

428 ; ii, 58. 
mauna, muni-ship, i, p. lxxvi; ii, 

322 n., 323. 

ya^-amana, sacrificer, i, p. lxxvi. 
ya^ya, ii, 259, 259 n. 
yavatsampatam, ii, 112, 113. 
yflpa, a wooden post, i, 261, 261 n. 
yoga, devout meditation, i, 440. 
yoni, source, i, 136, 288. 

— place, i, 288. 

— womb, ii, 132. 

yaugika, etymological (meaning), 
i, 261 n. 

rasas = avidya, i, 123 n. 

rakshasa = rakshas, i, 150. 

ruVAi, conventional meaning,i,256 n., 

261 n. 
rQpa, form, ii, 185. 
rtpaskandha, the group of sensation, 

i, 402, 402 n. 
rfipopanyasat, i, 142 n. 

lakshanS, indication, i, 258 n., 261 n. ; 
ii, 127. 

— implication, ii, 348. 
laya, merging, i, p. lxxix. 

linga, indicatory or inferential mark, 
i, p. lxv, 68 n., 196 n., 225 n. ; ii, 
224, 260, 361, 263, 264. 

lingatman, the subtle Self, ii, 169. 

lokayatika, materialist, ii, 269. 

Varana, 'that which wards off,' i, 

153- 
vasitva, i, p. lxxiii. 
vakya, syntactical unity, i, 196 n. ; 

ii, 221, 224, 263, 287, 287 n. 
vakyabheda, split of the sentence, 

i, 108 n., 177 n. ; ii, 279 n. 
viUaka, i, 204 n. 
vamanl, leader of blessings, i, 125; 

ii, 400. 
vayasa = vayas, i, 150. 
visana, mental impression, i, 420 n. ; 

ii, 56, 141. 
vikalpa, optional procedure, ii, 228. 
vikara, modification, i, p. cxviii. 
vikjua, expansion, i, pp. xxix, liii. 
vikWti, ii, 309, 309 n. 
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vjgara, free from old age, i, p. lxii. 
vi^ana, individual soul, i, p. Ivi. 

— knowledge (Bauddha), i, 404 n. 

— cognition, idea, i, 418. 

— knowledge, internal organ, ii, 48, 

83. 
vy-Mnakoja, i, 66. 
vi^ri&namaya, be who consists of 

knowledge, i, p. xxxviii, 273; ii, 

vi^flanavadin, an idealist, i, p. Ii, 401, 
418 n. 

vi£#anaskandha, the group of know- 
ledge, i, 402, 402 n., 426 n. 

vij-fianatman, cognitional Self, soul, 
i, 70, 1*0, 124, 174, 329. 

vidya, knowledge, cognition, medi- 
tation, i, pp. lxvii-lxxvi, 6, 
152; ii, 101, 187-284, 355, 
378. 

vidyamahatmya, i, p. lxxi. 

vidyavidhi, ii, 379. 

vidvan, he who knows, i, pp. lxxvii- 
lxxxiv. 

vidhi, the establishing of something 
not yet known, ii, 408 seq. n. 

vidhriti, a limitary support, i, 181. 

vimrityu, frge from death, i, p. 
lxii. 

vivakshita, desired to be expressed, 
i, 1 to n. 

vivarta, illusory manifestation of 
Brahman, i, pp. xcv, xcviii. 

vivartavada, i, p. xcv. 

vuish/a advaita, qualified non- 
duality, i, p. xxx. 

viseshana, specification, ii, 197. 

vijvanara, i, 150. 

vr/'tti, function, ii, 84. 

vedana, feeling, i, 405 n. 

vedanaskandha, the group of feeling, 
i, 402, 402 n. 

vedi, a levelled spot, i, 261 ; ii, 
252. 

vairagya, absence of all desire, ii, 

103. 

vailakshanya, difference of charac- 
ter, i, 308 n. 

vyakta, developed, manifested, i, 
242, 245. 

vyapadeja, expression of something 
known without reference to a 
vidhi, ii, 408 seq. n. 

vyavahara, the phenomenal world, 
i, p. xxvi, 326 n. 

vyavahlrapekshaya, with a view to 



the world of appearances, i, 

pp. lxxxiv, xc. 
vyikriyata, it became developed, i, 

268. 
vyana, the cause of works of strength, 

ii, 86, 89 seq. 
vyapin, all-pervading, i, p. liv, 

in n. 
vyuha, the four forms of Vasudcva, 

i, p. xxiii, 440. 
vyoman, ether, i, 84. 

jakti, potentiality, i, 214. 

— power, i, 329. 

jabda, word, i, p. xxxvii, 196 n., 201. 

jabdantaram, difference of terms, ii, 

166 n. 
jama, tranquillity, i, 12 n. 
jarvari, ' night '— earth, ii, 34. 
jirira, embodied, i, p. xcviii, 111. 
jish/a, honourable man, ii, 330. 
jila, conduct, ii, 119, 119 n. 
mi, grief, i, 225. 
jfinyavida, hypothesis of a general 

void, ii, 14. 
jflnyavadin, a nihilist, i, 401. 
joka, grief, i, 405 n. 
jraddha, faith, also explained as 

water, ii, 12 n., 103, 106-108, 

109 n., no n. 
jruti, direct enunciation, i, 196 n. ; 

ii, 262. 

sharfayatana, the abode of the six 

(senses), i, 405 n. 
shod&jin, i, 351. 

samyagdamna, complete intuition, 
perfect knowledge, i, p. txxvii, 
172 n. ; ii, 101. 

samyag-v^iana, perfect knowledge, 
ii, 12. 

Samyadvama, a name of the Lord, 
i, 125, 128, 130. 

samyoga, conjunction, i, pp. lxxix, 
lxxxi, 335 seq., 336 n., 385, 390, 
396 seq., 436; ii, 128 n. 

samradhana, worship, i, p. lxv. 

samvara, restraint, i, 428, 428 n. 

saiwvargavidyS, i, 224-226. 

samvid svayamprabha, the self-lumi- 
nous principle of thought, i, 
p. xcii. 

sawijlesha, intimate connexion, i, 

399. 
samsara. See General Index. 
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samsarin, the transmigrating soul, i, 

51, 66. 
samskara, ceremonial purification, i, 

33; ii,i2on.,z86, 386 n., 287 n., 

347 n. 

— impression, affection (Bauddha), 

i, 404 n. 

samskaraskandha, the group of im- 
pressions, i, 403, 402 n. 

samskr/ta, produced, i, 410. 

sawxsthanavuesha, special arrange- 
ment, i, p. lxv. 

saguna, qualified, i, pp. xxxiii, lxxxii, 
ci, cxvi, 330. 

sagunam brahma, the qualified 
(lower) Brahman, i, pp. xxx, 
lxvii, Ixxi, lxxii. 

saguna-vidya, qualified knowledge, i, 
pp. lxxii, lxxvi. 

sankalpa, determination, wish, i, 
p. lxxxv ; ii, 1 39. 

sankota, contraction or non-mani- 
festation (of intelligence), i, 
pp. xxix, liii seq. 

sanghata = ghana, i, 173. 

sajt-£id-ananda, i, p. xcii. 

samg-tfaskandha, the group of verbal 
knowledge, i, 402, 402 n. 

sat. See General Index. 

satta, the quality of being, i, 63 n., 
306. 

— essentiality, ii, 16 n. 
sattva, goodness, i, 49 n. 

— internal organ, i, 122 seq., 161. 

— being, that which is, i, 333. 
sattva-guna, the quality of goodness, 

«. 379- 
satyakama, having true wishes, I, 

pp. lxiii, Ixxiii ; ii, 247, 400. 
satyakamatva, i, p. Ixxiii. 
satyabhedavada, i, 278 n. 
satyaloka, the world of the True, i, 

181. 
satyasamkalpa, of truthful concep- 
tion, i, pp. lxiii, lxxxv. 
satyasamkalpatva, truthfulness of 

conception, i, pp. lxvii, lxxxiv. 
samnyisa, ii, 222. 
samnyisin, an ascetic, a man in the 

fourth stage of life, ii, 323-324, 

325. 3*6. 
sanmatra, 'only that which is,' i, 

p. lxiv. 
saptabhangfnaya, i, 429. 
samanantarapratyaya,the immediate 

cause (Bauddha), i, 409 n. 



samavaya, inherence, i, 335 seq., 
335 n., 336 n, 341, 389 seq., 
396 seq. 

samadhana, concentration of the 
mind, i, 1 2 n. 

samadhi, meditation, ii, 52. 

samana, the function of the chief 
vital air which conveys food 
equally through all the limbs of 
the body, ii, 86, 89 seq. 

sampatti, combination, i, p. lxxix; 
ii, 209. 

— = maranam, dying, i, p. lxxxv. 

— = kaivalya, i, p. lxxxv. 
sampata, aggregate of works, ii, 

113. 
samprasada, serene being, i, p. 
xxxvi. 

— bliss, i, 164. 

sarvagata, omnipresent, i, p. liv. 
sarvavasitva, i, p. lxvii. 
sarvastitvavadin, realist, i, p. Ii, 401. 
savuesha, distinguished by qualities, 

. i, 74. 76, 78 n. 
savLreshatva, presence of distinctive 

attributes, i, p. lxi. 
sahakaripratyaya, the auxiliarycause 

(Bauddha), i. 409 n. 
sikshatkara, intuition, i, p. lxv, r8n., 

300. 
sikshin, a witnessing principle, i, 49, 

. 150. 
samanadhikaranya, co-ordination, ii, 

196 n. 
siddhanta, the final conclusion, i, 

pp. liv, lvi, 316; ii, 392. 
sushupti, deep sleep, i, p. lxxxv. 
sushumna, the vein passing through 

the crown of the head, i, pp. 

lxxxii, cvii, cix, ex. 
sfikshmasarira, the subtle body, i, 

p. xxxix. 
sfltratman, the lower Brahman, i, 

p. Ixix, 172 n. 
srish/ikrama, the order of creation, 

ii, 23. 
setu, bridge, i, 156. 

— bank, ii, 175. 
skandha, group, i, 402 seq. 
stuti, glorification, i, p. lxxv. 
spam, touch, i, 405 n. 

spho/a, manifestor, i, p. xxxvii, 204 

seqq., 204 n., 209, 210. 
syadvada, sceptical doctrine, i, 431. 
svapiti, to sleep, i, 59. 
svabhava, nature, i, 357 n. 
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svayamprakaja, self-luminous, i, 5 n. svidhylya, recitation, i, 440. 

svara, accent, i, p. lxxiv. svipyaya — sushupti, deep sleep, i, 

svarflpa, true nature, i, 186. p. lxxxv. 

svarflpanyathSbhava, change of es- 
sential nature, i, p. liv. hiranyagarbha. See General Index. 

svarga, heaven, ii, 405. hridaya, heart, i, 59. 

svargaloka, heavenly world, i, pp. hetvibhasa, fallacious argument, i, 

cviii, ex. p. xcviii. 
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Abhipratarin. See ATaitraratha. 
Accents, uditta, anudatta, svarita, 

depend on the tone, Part i, page 

308. 
Action, five classes of, and five 

organs of, ii, 8 1 . 
Actions (karman) : birth, a. and 

death, i, p. xxvii. 

— there is no confusion of a., or 

fruits of a., because there is no 
extension of the acting and en- 
joying Self, ii, 68. 

— the soul takes with itself the 

results of good and evil a., when 
leaving the body, ii, ioa. 

— some single a. are the causes of 

more than one new existence, 
ii, 1 1 8. 

— not the fruits of all a. are brought 

about • by death, the fruits of 
some a. being enjoyed in this 
life already, ii, ti8, 119. 

— the fruits of, according to 

Caimini, are brought about by 
the a. themselves, ii, 182. 

— see also Works. 
Adhikaranas, 'heads of discussion,' 

i, p. xxxi. 
Adhvaryu priest, ii, 240. 
Aditya, the sun, i, 316, 217. 

— the ideas of A. &c. are to be 

superimposed on the members 
of the sacrificial action, i, p. 
lxxvii ; ii, 345-349. 

— is A. to be meditated upon as 

Brahman, or Brahman as A.? 

i>, 341-345. 

— the reaching of A. constitutes 

the fruit of certain works, 

«, 347- , 

— Vayu comes before A. (on the 

path of the gods), ii, 385. 



Adityas, class of gods, i, 202, 216. 
Adrssh/a. See Unseen principle. 
Advaita, non-duality or monism 

taught both by Sankara and 

RimSnqga, i, p. xxx. 
Ag& does not mean pradhana, i, 

p. xxxix, 252-257. 

— the elements beginning with light 

are meant by, i, 254 seq. 

— denotes the causal matter meta- 

phorically, i, 356 seq. 
A^itajatru, i, p. cv. 

— dialogue of Baliki and A., i, 368- 

274. 
Agent, every action requires an, i, 

337 seqq. 
Aggregate, the seventeenfold, ji, 

65, 65 note. 
Aggregates, the dyad of, assumed 

by the Bauddhas with its two 

causes, cannot be established, 

i, 400-409. 

— the Gaina doctrine that a. are 

formed from the atoms, i, 430 
seq. 
Agni, the eater of food, i, 116, 

"7. 

— the highest Self, from the etymo- 

logy agni - agranf, i, 150. 

— offers to Agni, i, 215. 

— fire, i, 217. 

— having become speech entered 

the mouth, ii, 91 seq. 

— speech enters into, at the time 

of death, ii, 105 seq. 

— and the man in the sun are not 

equal, though the term ' death ' 
is applied to both, ii, 267. 

— means light, when mentioned on 

the path of the gods, ii, 385. 

— Vaiivanara. See Vauvanara. 

— see also Fire. 
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Agnihotra, ii, 191. 

— the permanent obligation of the, 

ii, 296, 296 n., 397. 

— a text relating to the, which 

forms part of the mahapitW- 
yagtia, ii, 299 seq. 

— offered to the prinas, ii, 249- 

252. 

— offered during a whole month at 

the ayana of the KuWapayins, 
ii, 250^,251, 314. 

— transference of the fire from the 

Garhapatya-fire to the two other 
fires, at the, ii, 251. 

— the details of the fundamental A. 

are not valid for the Prinagni- 
hotra, ii, 251 seq. 

— the imaginary A. consisting of 

speech and breath, ii, 263. 

— the A. and other works of per- 

manent obligation enjoined by 
the Veda, tend towards the 
same effect as knowledge, 
i, p. lxxviii; ii, 358-360. 

— and similar works are either con- 

nected with a special knowledge 
based on the constituent mem- 
bers of the sacrifice, or not, 
ii, 360 seq. 
Agnirahasya, i, p. lxxiv. 

— the 5an</ilya-vidya part of the, ii, 
* 214, 216. 

— of the Va^asaneyins, ii, 260. 
Agnishomau, a he-goat sacrificed to, 

ii, 274, 274 n- 
Air, springs from ether, i, p. lii ; ii, 
18 seq. 

— is it ' the abode of heaven, earth, 

and soon'? i, 154, 158. 

— in the a., when it manifests itself 

in the form of Paryanya, 
lightning, thunder, rain, and 
thunderbolts manifest them- 
selves, i, 229. 

— with its five forms, i, 229. 

— is founded on space (ether), 

i, 4»3- 

— origination of, ii, 3, 18 seq. 

— is a product, ii, 18 seq. 

— fire is produced from, ii, 20-22. 

— fire is dissolved into, ii, 26. 

— is dissolved into Ether, ii, 26. 

— passing into the adhyatma-state, 

dividing itself fivefold and thus 
abiding in a specialised con- 
dition is called pribia, ii, 87. 



Akira. See Ether. 
Akshara. See Imperishable. 
Alms, less meritorious than sacrifices, 
i, 27. 

— lead to the road of the fathers, 

ii, 124. 
Anandagiri mentions DravWJiarya, 

i, p. xxii. 
Anandamaya. See Self consisting of 

bliss. 
Animal sacrifice is an act of duty, 

as we know from Scripture, 

ii, 131. 
and the prohibition of doing 

harm to any living creature, 

ii, 310. 
Animals and men compared, i, 7 seq. 

— gods, and rehis excluded from 

the study of the Veda, i, 197 n. 
Aniruddha, a manifestation of the 
highest being, i, p. xxiii. 

— a form of Vasudeva, denotes the 

principle of egoity, i, 440. 

— cannot spring from Pradyumna, 

>, 44«, 44»- 

— taken as a Lord, i, 441 seq. 
Antaryamin brahmana (i.e. Brth. 

Up. Ill, 7), i, p. xxviii. 
Anudatta. See Accents. 
Apantaratamas was born on this 

earth as Krishna Dvaipiyana, 

ii, 235. 

— the bodily existence of A. and 

others who are entrusted with 
offices conducive to the sub- 
sistence of the worlds lasts as 
long as the office lasts, ii, 235- 
238. 

Arhat=Gina, i, 430, 434. 

Artabhaga, instructed by Yayflaval- 
kya, i, pp. lxxxi, cxii ; ii, 373 seq. 

Arthavadas, i, 219 seq., 304, 348, 

355- 

— the corporeality of the gods ap- 

pears from, i, 198, 217, 223. 

— as means of knowledge, i, 218, 

220 seq. 

— are either anuvada or guwavada, 

i, 221. 

— possess authoritative power, i, 

222. 

— have no authority if not con- 

nected with a corresponding 
injunctive passage, i, 225 n. 

— have occasionally to be taken in 

a secondary sense, i, 318, 318 n. 
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Arthavldas, the non-return of the 
released soul is set forth in 
Mantras and A., ii, 418 seq. 

Asat (non-being, non-existent, non- 
entity, that which is not), the 
origin &c. of the world cannot 
proceed from it, i, 17 seq. 

— the passages speaking of the A. 

do not intimate absolute non- 
existence, i, 366-368. 

— denotes 'Being' previous to the 

differentiation of names and 
forms, », 367. 

— the term a. denotes another 

quality only, i, 33*-334- 

— compared with 'the son of a bar- 

ren woman,' i, 338 seq. 

— the cause of the world, 1, 341. 

— entity does not spring from a. or 

non-entity, i, 415-418. 

— Brahman cannot spring from it, 

for the a. is without a self, ii, 

30. 

Ascetic who has broken his vow 
of chastity, i, p. Ixxvi ; ii. 317- 
330. 

— the passage enjoining a childlike 

state means that the a. is to 
live not manifesting himself, ii, 
325-327. 

— see Muni. 

— see Sawnyisin. 
Ash/akHs, i, 297 n. 
Atmarathya, i, pp. xix, xcix, 150 seq., 

376 seq., 279, 280. 
Arramas. See Stages of life. 
Asuras among the paX&janLfr, i, 

262. 

— metres of the A., i.e. metres of 

less than ten syllables, ii, 338, 

228 n. 
Asuri, a Smriti writer, i, 291. 
Arvapati Kaikeya, i, 227 n. ; ii, 

376. 
Atharvanikas, their rite of carrying 

fire on the head before the study 

of the Veda, ii, 186, 189 seq. 

— the seven libations (from the sau- 

rya libation up to the jataudana 

libation) are limited to the A., 

ii, 189, 190. 
Atiratra-sacrifice, Sho</ajin-cup at 

the, i, 262 seq.; ii, 188. 
Atman means the internal organ, 

ii, 81. 

— see Self. 



Atomistic doctrine refuted, i,p.xlviii, 
289, 317 seq., 354, 381,394-400. 

Atoms, refutation of the Vaijeshika 
'tenet that the world originates 
from a. set in motion by the 
admh/a, i, p. 1 seq., 16, 381- 
400. 

— conjunction of a. the material 

cause of the world, i, 46, 382, 
382 n., 387 n. 

— conjunction cannot take place 

between the a., the soul, and 
the internal organ, because 
they have no parts, i, 398. 

— conjunction of the soul with the 

a. cannot be the cause of the 
motion of the a., i, 398 n. 

— during the period of each pralaya 

they are isolated and motion- 
less, i, 382 n. 

— subsist during a certain period 

without producing any elfect, 
i, 382. 

— possess the qualities of colour, 

&c, according as they are a. of 
earth, water, fire, or air, i, 383, 
382 n., 386, 402. 

— are of spherical form, i, 382, 

382 n. 

— the form of extension of an effect 

depends on the number of, not 
on their form of extension, i, 
382 seq., 383 n. 

— cannot be divided themselves, i, 

386 seq. 

— action of the a. is impossible, 

whether the adr jshf a is assumed 
to adhere in the a. or in the 
soul, i, 386-389. 

— Kanada's reasons for the perman- 

ence of, i, 392 seq. 

— difficulties in the relation of the 

a. and the four elements, i, 393 
seq. 

— maybe decomposed by their pass- 

ing back into the indifferenced 
condition of the highest cause, 
i, 400. 

— the cause of the aggregate of 

the elements and elementary 
things (Bauddha), i, 403. 

— external things can neither be a. 

nor aggregates of, i, 419. 

— the Gaina doctrine that aggregates 

are formed from the a., refuted, 
i, 430 seq. 
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Atreya, i, p. xix ; ii, 320. 
Au^ulomi, i, pp. xix, lxxxiv, xcix, 
377 seq., 278 n., 279, 280. 

— thinks that the meditations on 

subordinate members of the 
sacrifice are the work of the 
priest, ii, 321. 

— thinks that the released soul mani- 

fests itself by the sole nature of 
intelligence, ii, 409 seq. 

Aupanishadas or Vedantins, i, p. xx 
seq. 

Austerity, the path of the gods can- 
not be attained by faith and a., 
unaided by knowledge, ii, 234. 

— the stage of life, in which a. is the 

chief thing, ii, 298. 

— the term a. denotes the hermit 

in the woods, and not the men- 
dicant, ii, 300 seq. 

Avabhr/tha-ceremony, identification 
of the A. with death, ii, 221. 

Avidya. See Maya. 

— see Nescience. 
Avyakta. See Undeveloped. 

Badarayana, i, p. xi, 198, 218; ii, 
182 seq., 285, 290, 297 seq., 318, 
360, 402 seq., 410, 41a seq. 

— and the chief distinguishing doc- 

trines of Sankara and Rama- 
nugz, i, pp. lxxxvii-ci. 

— the system of B. had greater af- 

finities with that of the Bhaga- 
vatas and Raman uja than with 
that of Sahkara, i, p. c. 

— quotes the Bhagavadgltfi as an 

authority, i, p. cxxvi. 
Badari, i, pp. xix, lxxxii seq., xc seq. 

— on the highest Lord as ' measured 

by a span,' i, 151. 

— on the meaning of Parana, ii, 12 1. 

— thinks that the souls are led to 

the lower Brahman, ii, 389-392, 
393-402. 

— asserts the absence of a body and 

sense-organs on the part of the 

released, ii, 411 seq. 
Bihva, questioned about Brahman 

by Vashkalin, explained it to 

him by silence, ii, 157. 
Baliki and A^atajatru, dialogue of, 

i, 268-274. 
Bauddha doctrines refuted, i, p. Ii, 

340, 400-428. 
three principal, i, 401. 



Bauddha philosophers, i, 15 n. 

— schools, their idealistic doctrine 

rejected, i, p. xxvi. 

— sects, teach the eternal flux of 

everything that exists, i, 403 n. 
Bauddhas deny the authoritativeness 
of Scripture, i, 412. 

— the opinion of the B. that the Self 

alone begins to function in a 
new body, and that new sense- 
organs are produced in a new 
body, ii, 103 seq. 

Beatitude, highest, not to be at- 
tained by the knowledge of the 
Sankhya-smr/'ti irrespective of 
the Veda, nor by the road of 
Yoga-practice, i, 298. 

there is no other means of 

obtaining it but the knowledge 
of the unity of the Self which 
is conveyed by the Veda, i, 298. 

Being. See Sat. 

Bhagavadgita, as an authority for 
Badarayaoa, i, p. cxxvi. 

— the doctrine of the Bh. a fusion 

of the Brahman theory of y»e 
Upanishads with the belief ifi 
a personal highest being, j, 
p. cxxvi. 
Bhagavatas, or PaMaratras, the fore- 
runners of the Ramanu^as, i, 
p. xxii seq. 

— their views refuted according to 

Sahkara, approved of accord- 
ing to Ramanu^a, i, p. Ii seq., 

439-443- 

— their system nearer to Badari- 

yana than that of Sahkara, i, p. c. 
and the Bhagavadgita, i, p. 

cxxvi. 
and the Mah&bharata, i, p. 

cxxvii. 
contradictions in, i, 442 seq. 

— the theory of the Bh. that Brah- 

man carries within its own 
nature an element from which 
the material universe originates, 
i, p. cxvii. 

— the doctrine of the Bh. stated, 

i, 440. 
Bhallavins, a mantra of the, ii, 2 27 seq. 
Bharu/ri quoted by Ramaniya, i, 

p. xxi. 
Bhashika-sGtra for the accentuation 

of the ■Satapatha-brahmaaa, 

i, 258 note. 
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Bhashyaklra, i. e. DramUa, i, p. xxii. 
BhedSbheda relation of the soul to 

Brahman, i, p. xix. 
Bhishma chooses the time of his 

death, ii, 380. 
Bhr/gu Varuai, disciple of Varuna, 

i, 199. 

— and other sons of Brahman's mind 

were again born at the sacrifice 

of Varuaa, ii, 235. 
Bhuj-yu Slhyiyani, i, p. cv. 
Bhflman (that which is much) is 

Brahman, i, p. xxxv, 162-169. 

— is it the vital air? i, 162-168. 

— is bliss, i, 163. 

— is immortality, i, 163, 168. 

— in it the ordinary activities of 

seeing, &c, are absent, i, 168 
seq. 

— knowledge of, ii, 412. 
Birth, action, death, i, p. xxvii. 

— when applied to the sprout, i, 

340. 

— the terms 'b.' and 'death,' if 

applied to the soul, have a meta- 
phorical meaning, ii, 28 seq. 

— may take place without the ' five 

oblations,' i. e. not in the ordi- 
nary way, ii, 125 seq. 

Blind man who had caught hold of 
the ox's tail, i, 55. 

Bliss is Brahman, i, 65, 75. 

— of Brahman is absolutely supreme, 
L67. 

— Brahman is the cause of b., 

i, 67. 

— absolute b. the result of higher 

knowledge, i, 138. 

— (Brahman as) the bhflman is b., 

i, 163, 168. 

— attaches to the state of deep 

sleep, i, 163, 164, 168. 

— constitutes the nature of the Self, 

i, 168. 

— and other qualities ascribed to 

Brahman in different scriptural 
texts, have to be attributed to 
Brahman everywhere, ii, 201- 
204. 

— see also Self consisting of b. 
Bodhayana, author of a Vr/tti on the 

Vedinta-sfltras, i, p. xxi. 



Bodhayana quoted by Ramaniya, 

i, p. xxi. 
Body, the product of Nescience, 

>»*44. 

— the Undeveloped, i, 246. 

— is the b. the sufferer, or the soul ? 

— the Sankhya cannot admit a real 

connexion of the soul and the 
b., i, 379. 

— consists of three elements, fire, 

water, and earth, ii, 104. 

— water (liquid matter) prepon- 

derates in the b., ii, 104 seq. 

— Brahman's secret names with 

reference to the Devas and to 
the b., ii, 216 seq. 

— embodied soul and b. viewed as 

non-different, ii, 374. 

— subtle, due to the soul's higher 

knowledge, not due to Karman 
or works, i, p. lxxi. 

is beyond the soul, i, 244. 

is meant by the term avyakta, 

i, 241 seq., 244. 

and the gross b., i, 244, 245. 

consisting of the ten sense- 
organs, the five pranas, manas, 
and buddhi, ii, 65 note. 

is not destroyed by what 

destroys the gross b., ii, 372. 

the warmth which we per- 
ceive in the living b. belongs to 
the & b., ii, 372. 

Brahmaiarin, ii, 298, 300. 

— who breaks the vow of chastity, 

ii, 318 seq., 320. 
Brahmaiarya, ii, 315. 
Brahman ', according to Sankara and 

Rlmtnuja, i, p. xxviii. 

— a certain vague knowledge of B. 

common to all the Upanishads, 
i, p. civ seq. 

— of Sankara is impersonal, i, p. xxx. 

— becomes a personal God through 

Maya, i, p. xxx. 

— with Ramanuga is a personal 

God, i, pp. xxx, cxxiii, cxxiv n. 

— only exists, i, p. xxvii. 

— is ' that which is,' and cannot have 

originated from anything else, 
i, p. lii, 266 seq., 332 ; ii, 19 seq. 



■ Arranged in the fallowing order :— <0 names, definitions, and symbols of B.; (a I nature, 
qualities, powers, forms, parts, abodes of B.; (3) higher and lower B. ; (4) unity of, and oneness 
with B. ; (5) B. is everything; (6) B. and the world; (?) B. and the soul; (8) B. and Scripture ; 
(9) knowledge of B. ; (10) meditation on B. ; (11) B. and final release ; (xa) world of B. 
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Brahman is 'thought' and 'that 
which is,' ii, 160. 

— cannot spring from that which is 

not, ii, 30. 

— is called Non-being, previously to 

the origination of the world, 
i, *6 7 . 

— unborn, i, 349. 

— the highest Self is B., i, 79. 

— derivation of the word from brih, 

i, 14. 

— identified with Vishmi or Nara- 

yana, i, p. xxxi note. 

— defined as that From which the 

origin, subsistence, and disso- 
lution of this world proceed, 
i, pp. xxxii, xcii seq., 15-19, 
107, 109, 117, 283. 

— in its causal condition, i, p. xxix. 

— in the condition of an effect, i, 

p. xxix. 

— later definitions of B., e.g. as 

sai-/tid-ananda, i, p. xcii. 

— is anandamaya, or, the Self con- 

sisting of bliss, i, 65, 66-68, 75. 

— only is bliss as bhflman, i.e. in its 

plenitude, i, 169. 

— is called the tail, i.e. a member of 

the Self consisting of bliss, 
i, 7« seq., 75, 76 seq. 

— not a member, but the support 

or abode, the one nest of all 
worldly bliss, i, 73. 

— the bliss of B. is absolutely 

supreme, i, 67. 

— is declared to be the cause of 

bliss, i, 67. 

— neuter, can it be designated by 

a masculine noun ? i, 76. 

— that which consists of mind, is 

B., i, 1 07-1 12. 

— whose Self is pleasure intimated 

by Ka and Kha, i, 126 seq. 

— that which is much (bhflman) is 

B., i, 162-169. 

— is the source of all beings, i, 

'35-139. 288. 

— the Imperishable is B., i, 169-17 1. 

— Bahva explained B. by silence, 

ii, 157. 

— why it is called a bank, ii, 1 76 seq. 

— the two secret names of B. with 

reference to the gods and to 
the body, ii, 216-218. 

— is the True, i, 167, 267; ii, 216 

seq., 234. 



Brahman, breath (prawa) is, i, 84-87, 
97-106, 229-231, 272. 

— ether is, i, 81-84, M4> i74 - «9 a » 

232 seq. ; ii, 8, 12, 248. 

— is like the ether, i, no, 114; ii, 

6 seq., 17 seq. 

— is the Self of the ether, i, no. 

— before ether was produced, B. 

existed without ether, ii, 17. 

— ether is an effect of, ii, 18. 

— ether is dissolved into, ii, 26. 

— light is, i, 87-93, 96, 97, 185, 191, 

194, 231 seq. 

— the gastric fire a symbol of, i, 92. 

— B.'s name a symbol of, i, 92. 

— denoted by the metre Gayatrt, 

>, 93-95, 95 seq. 

— why it is compared to the images 

of the sun and the like, ii, 157- 

159- 

— nature of, i, pp. Ixiv seq., xcv seq. ; 

ii, 101, 133-183. 

uniformity of it, i, 156. 

does not resemble the world, 

i, 284. 

the break in it is a mere fig- 
ment of Nescience, i, 352. 

matter and souls are real con- 
stituents of it, i, p. xxviii. 

— the only universal being, of an 

absolutely homogeneous nature, 
i, pp. xxiv, xxx. 

— is of the nature of intelligence, 

i, p. xxiv seq., 68, 264; ii, 156 
seq., 168. 

— is an intelligent principle and 

cannot be identified with the 
non-intelligent pradhana of the 
Sankhyas, i, p. xxxii, 47-64, 300. 

— superior to the gods, i, p. xiv. 

— is incapable of receiving any ac- 

cretion and eternally pure, i, 34. 

— is all-knowing, i, 19, 25, 47, 49, 

362. 

— is the internal ruler over the 

Devas and so on, i, 130-132. 

— that which possesses the attri- 

butes of invisibility and so on is 

B, i,i35-i39- 

— is the bridge of the Immortal, i, 

154, 156. 

— a cause of fear, i, 230 seq. 

— eternal and changeless, i, 25, 337. 

— is all-knowing, all-powerful, and 

possessing the great power of 
Maya, i, 362. 
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Brahman is not apprehended, because 
it is unevolved, it, 171. 

— is omnipresent, i, 91, 120, 125, 

172 ; ii, 180. 

— is altogether unchanging, ii, 397. 

— there is nothing either beneficial 

to be done by it or non-bene- 
ficial to be avoided by it, i, 

344- 

— qualities of, i, 107, 328 ; ii, 101, 

201-204. 

— without any distinctive qualities, 

i, p. xxv ; ii, 239, 394 seq. 

— endowed with auspicious qualities, 

i, p. xxviii. 

— the limiting adjuncts of B. are 

presented by Nescience merely, 
ii, 153- 

— is endowed with various powers, 

i, 354 seq. 

— is not devoid of powers though 

it is devoid of organs of action, 
i, 355 seq. 

— powers of B. which are connected 

with the Devas, ii, 219. 

— is devoid of form, i, pp. lxiii, lxiv, 

306 seq. ; ii, 154-166, 166-175. 

— is different from name and form, 

i, 232 seq. 

— is devoid of parts, i, 349-352 ; 

ii, 396. 

— represented as comprising sixteen 

parts, ii, 219. 

— has four feet (quarters), i, 90, 95. 

— the idea of place does not apply 

to B., i, 89. 

— a special locality may be ascribed 

to the omnipresent B., i, 91, 1 20, 
125. 

— a multiplicity of abodes ascribed 

to B., i, 92. 

— spoken of as in heaven and 

beyond heaven, i, 96 seq. 

— its abode in the heart, i, 1 1 3 seq., 

350- 
the smallness of, i, 1 1 3 seq. 

— as abiding within the sun, and 

within the eye, i, p. lxx, 123- 
128; ii, 216-218. 
— ' city of B.' may mean the body, 
or the city of the highest B., 

', '74, i75» 178. 

— described as residing within the 

body, ii, 219. 

— statements as to B. being con- 

nected or separated are only 



made with a view to difference 
of place, ii, 178 seq. 

Brahman, highest and lower B. dis- 
tinguished, i, pp. xix, xx, xxxii 
seq., xxxvi (masc. and neut), 
61-64, m-174 ; >'» 7i 166, 202 
seq., 401 seq. 

Ankara's distinction be- 
tween, not valid, i, pp. xci-xciv. 

not distinguished by Ra- 

manu^a, i, p. xxxi. 

not distinguished by Bada- 

rlyana, i, p. c. 

not distinguished in the 

Upanishads, i, pp. cxiii, cxv seq. 

— to which B. does the soul of the 

worshipper repair on death? 
i, p. xc seq. 

— the highest, all beings spring from 

it, i, 83, 85. 

is a place of rest, i, 83. 

endlessness a characteristic 

mark of it, i, 83. 

the highest Person is nothing 

but the h. B., i, 174. 

the vital airs are the effects 

of it, ii, 76. 

is the agent in the evolution 

of names and forms, ii, 97. 

is inside of the limiting ad- 
juncts, ii, 158 seq. 

the Yogins, in the state of 

perfect conciliation, apprehend 
it, ii, 171 seq. 

the sense-organs and the 

elements of him who knows the 
h. B. are merged in that same 
h. B., ii, 376 seq. 

with it we cannot connect 

the idea of going, or of one 
who goes ; for that B. is present 
everywhere and is the inner self 
of all, ii, 390, 391, 394, 396. 

immortality is possible only in 

the h. B., not in the effected one, 
ii, 39*- 

to it the souls are led, Gai- 

mini opines, ii, 392 seq.; refu- 
tation of this view, ii, 393- 
403. 

glory is a name of it, ii, 

393- 

— the lower, associated with Miyl, 

i, p. xxv. 

called Ijvara, the Lord, i, pp. 

xxv, xxvii. 
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Brahman, the lower, to it the de- 
parted soul is led by the guar- 
dians of the path of the gods, 
i, p. lxxxii ; ii, 389-402. 

is the vital principle in all 

creatures, i, 173 n. 

the world of the L B. is called 

Satyaloka, i, 181. 

is fundamentally one with the 

unqualified B., ii, 348. 

for the purpose of worship or 

meditation, i, 330; ii, 155, 156, 
161 seq., 391. 

— — is the object of the discussion 

on the difference or non-differ- 
ence of the cognitions of B., 
ii, 185. 

worlds of B. can only refer 

to the 1. B., ii, 390. 

on account of its proximity 

to the higher B., can be desig- 
nated by the word 'B.,' ii, 391. 

also may be spoken of as being 

the Self of all, ii, 394. 

— sons of B.'s mind, ii, 235. 

— is one and undivided, i, p. 1, 349- 

354. 395 seq. 

— one only without a second, i, p. 

xxviii, 386; ii, 13, 13. 

— has in itself elements of mani- 

foldness, so that unity and mani- 
foldness are both true of him, 
i, 331 seqq., 345 seq. 

— although one only, is, owing to 

the plurality of its powers, 
meditated upon in more than 
one way, ii, 330. 

— there cannot be any plurality in 

B., ii, 158, 160, 303, 337 seq., 
339, 410. 

— comprises elements of plurality, 

i, p. xxviii. 

— is free from ail difference, and two- 

fold characteristics cannot be- 
long to him, ii, 1 52-154, 1 56 seq. 

— oneness with B., i, 319 seq. ; ii, 

355. 3«2 seq. 

— I am B., i, 31, 44, 104, 115, 185, 

336; ii, 33, 46, 66, 173, 339, 408. 

— is the real giver of the gifts be- 

stowed by princes on poets and 
singers, i, 80 n. 

— Indra declares that he is one 

with B., !, 101 seq. 

— the fishermen, the slaves, the 

gamblers are B., ii, 61, 62. 



Brahman, union with B. is the reason 
for the absence of all contact 
with evil, ii, 144. 

— there is absolute non-division 

from B., of the parts merged in 
it, ii, 376 seq. 

— whatever is, is B., i, p. xxx, 94. 

— all things are effects of B., or 

are B. itself, i, p. cxis seq. 

— all this indeed is B., beginning, 

ending, and breathing in it, i, 
107, 109, 156. 

— is the Self of everything, i, 33, 

noseq., 367, 357; ii, 138, 165, 
308, 341. 

— is the abode of heaven, earth, 

&c, i, 154-163, 330. 

— the ten objects and the ten sub- 

jects cannot rest on anything 
but B., i, 104. 

— some metaphorical expressions, 

seemingly implying that there 
is something different from B., 
explained, i, p. lxv; ii, 175- 
180. 

— the existence of anything apart 

from B. distinctly denied by 
Scripture, i, 331; ii, 168-171, 
179 seq. 

— there is nothing further beyond 

B., ii, 175-179- 

— subsists apart from its effects, 

i, 350. 

— not only the operative but also 

the material cause of the world, 
i, pp. xl, xciv seq., 49, 60 seq., 
364 seq., 383-288, 3i7,3»o-33°t 
346 seq., 361 seq. 

— creates the world without instru- 

ments, i, p. xlix seq., 346-349, 

354-356- 

from a mere sportive im- 
pulse, i, p. 1, 356 seq. 

by means of a modification 

of itself, i, p. xcv. 

— creative power of, i, p.l, 233, 344, 

361 seq. 

— as a creator and dispenser, acts 

with a view to the merit and 
demerit of the individual souls, 
and has so acted from all 
eternity, i, p. 1, 357-361- 

— the origin of the world from B. 

proved on the ground of the 
system of the VaLreshikas, i, 
381-386. 
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Brahman, the world originates from, 
i, p. xl, 202, 267,268-274; ii, 13, 
16, 21, 22. 

objections against this view 

refuted, i, p. xlvii seq., 299- 
317, 35» seq., 381-386. 

— and the world, i, pp. xxx, lii, 50 ; 

«, 3-73. 39i seq. 
see also Cause and effect. 

— compared to a magician, i, p. 

XXV. 

— relation of the non-sentient mat- 

ter to, i, p. lxv. 

— the source of Fire, ii, 20-22. 

— the order in which the elements 

are retracted into B. is the re- 
verse of that in which they are 
created, ii, 25 seq. 

— relation of the individual soul to, 

i, pp. xix, Ivii seqq. ; ii, 61- 

73- 

according to Sankara 

and Badarayana, i, pp. xcvii-c. 

— broken up, as it were, into indi- 

vidual souls, i, p. xxv. 

— only is real in each #lva, i, p. xxv. 

— discussions as to whether certain 

passages refer to B. or to the 
individual soul, i, p. xxxii seq., 
64-289. 

— the souls are parts of B., accord- 

ing to Raman ugn, i, p. lviii. 

— the identity of the individual soul 

with it, i, pp. xx, xxvii, 104, 
114-116, 322, 343 seq.; ii, 30, 
3i| 33, 34, 42 seqq., 138, 146, 
149. 

— Sankara's individual soul is B. 

through May3, i, p. xxx. 

— Ramanu^a's individual soul has 

sprung from B. and is never 
outside B., i, p. xxxi. 

— the Self is B., i, 14, 30 seq., 36, 

45, 105, 241, 264 seq.; ii, 209, 
288. 

— is ' that,* the inward Self is ' thou,' 

»', 335- 

— the soul cannot be a part of B., 

nor an effect of B., nor different 
from B., ii, 396 seq. 

— and the individual soul, difference 

of nature between, i, 114-116. 
both different and non- 
different, i, 277 n., 345. 

— the individual souls go to, i, 178, 

180 seq., 191. 

[38] 



Brahman, separate from the indi- 
vidual souls, is the creator, i, 344 
seq. 

— is superior to the individual soul, 

', 345- 

— and the released soul, i, p. xxx ; 

ii, 408 seq. 

— in which the individual soul is 

merged in the state of deep 
sleep, i, p. lxi seq., 180, 273; 
ii, i44-'49, 152-166, 176. 

— the only real topic of Scripture, 

i, p. xxxii, 22-47, 265 seq. 

— is the source of the Veda, i, p. 

xxxii, 19-22. 

— Scripture does not contradict 

itself on the all-important point 
of B., i, p. xl, 263-268. 

— is not the object of any other 

means of proof but Scripture, 
i, p. lxiv seq., 22-47, 307, 350- 

352, 355- 

— the Veda intimates B. only as the 

object of certain injunctions, 
i, 23 seqq. 

— not the subject of injunctions, 

ii, 162-166, 185. 

— the attainment of the Self of B. 

lies outside the sphere of sacred 
precept, ii, 359. 

— knowledge of, i, pp. x, lxxviii 

seq., 9-15, 19, 31, 73, 138, 157, 
159, 324; "", 8, 162 seqq., 378, 
393- 

its fruit or result, i, 11, 14, 

1 8, 2 4 seq., 2 6 seqq., 29,231, 266, 
300, 327; ii, 117 n., 229 seq., 

»3«, 353-363, 372-375, 4'9- 

is not subordinate to action, 

but independent, i, p. Ixxv, 10- 
12, 29; ii, 285-295. 

the purpose of man is effected 

through it, ii, 285, 290-306. 
reading of the Veda an ante- 
cedent for those desirous of it, 
i, 10. 

— he who knows B. becomes B., 

',25,29, 31, 186; ii, 375- 

to be the Self is free 

from his body, i, 41-43. 

— the body is an abode for the per- 

ception of, i, 178. 

— texts exhorting us to strive to see 

B., i, 349. 

— some persons although knowing B. 

yet obtained new bodies, ii, 235. 
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Brahman, thestate of being grounded 
in B. belongs to the wandering 
mendicant, ii, 300-303. 

— meditation on, i, pp. lxvi-Ixxv, 31, 

94, 105 seq., 107-11 1 ; ii, 19 n. 
(as Vayu), 177 seq., 184-284, 

333-337, 34»-345- 
its result, i, p. lxv, 25, 174 ; 

ii, 402. 
see also Meditation. 

— only those who have not wor- 

shipped B. under a symbol, are 
led to B., i, p. lxxxii ; ii, 402- 
404. 

— the state of final release is 

nothing but B., i, 28 seq., 34 ; 
ii, 3*9- 

— the released have to resort to, 

i, 157. 

— has to be inquired into because 

it is the cause of absolute 
beatitude, i, 283. 

— on the attainment of B. there 

take place the non-clinging and 
the destruction of sins, ii, 353— 

35«. 

— world of, i, p. xxix, 173, 174; 

ii, 383. See also Brahma-world. 

— see also Self, highest. 

— see also Lord. 
Brlhmana-accent, i, 258. 
Brahmanical studentship, ii, 303 n. 
Brahmans, he to whom the B. and 

the Kshattriyas are but food is 
the highest Self, i, p. xxxv, 1 16- 
118. 

— are not qualified for the ri^gasflya- 

sacrifice, i, 218. 

— the world with its, i, 275 seq. 
Brahma-sukta of a jlkha of the 

Atharva-veda quoted, ii, 62. 
Brahma-sutras, another name for 

Vedanta-sfltras, i, p. xiv n. 
Brahma - upanishad = Veda - upani- 

shad, i, 94. 
Brahma- vidyS, Gaimini maintains the 

non-qualification of the gods for 

it, i, 216 seq. 

— gods are qualified for, i, 218- 

223. 
Brahmavidytbharana on the three 
Bauddha sects, i, 401 n. 

— on the Bauddha series beginning 

with Nescience, i, 404 seq. n. 
Brahma-world applied to the small 
ether, i, 180. 



Brahma-world, not 'the world of 
Brahman,' but 'the world which 
is Brahman,' i, 1 80 seq. 

— see Brahman, world of. 
Breath (Prana) is the highest Brah- 
man, i, p. xxxiv, 84-87, 97-106. 

— in which everything trembles, is 

Brahman, i, p. xxxvii, 229- 
231. 

— is the deity of the Prastiva, i, 84, 

86. 

— ofb., i, 87. 

— beings enter into and proceed 

from it, i, 85, 86. 

— is most beneficial for man, i, 98. 

— strength is, i, 99. 

— denotes either the individual soul 

or the chief vital air or both, i, 
102 seq. 

— is the abode of the power of 

action, i, 105. 

— is pngnb, i, 105. 

— is the one god, the gods are all 

forms of, i, 200. 

— one of the paftiagai&fo, i, 260- 

262. 

— spoken of as a ' person,' i, 261. 

— speech, b., and mind presuppose 

fire, water, and earth, ii, 78 seq. 

— acts under the guidance of VSyu, 

ii, 91 seq. 

— meditation on all food as food of, 

ii, 211, 213. 

— water is the dress of, ii, 211-214. 

— is water, ii, 366. 

— may be viewed as the causal sub- 

stance of mind, ii, 366. 

— mind is merged in, ii, 366 seq. 

— is merged in the individual soul, 

on the departure of the soul, ii, 
367 seq. 

— is merged in heat, ii, 367, 368. 

— the soul, with the b., goes to the 

elements, ii, 368. 

— see Prana, and Vital air, chief. 
Bnhadlranyaka-upanishad, germs of 

Maya doctrine in the, i,pp.cxvii, 
cxx seq. 

— on the embodied soul, i, 1 34 seq. 

— the Udgitha-vidyl of the, ii, 192- 

199. 

Br/haspatisava, an offering enjoined 
for one who is desirous of Brah- 
mavar/tas, ii, 223, 223 n., 224. 

Buddha, variety of Bauddha doc- 
trines due either to the dif- 
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ference of the views maintained 
by B., or else to the difference 
of capacity on the part of the 
disciples of B., i, 401. 
Buddha, though he propounded the 
doctrine of the reality of the ex- 
ternal world, was himself an 
idealist, i, 418. 

— teaches three mutually contra- 

dictory systems, i, 428. 
Buddhi. See Intelligence. 

Castes, men only of the three higher 
c. entitled to the study of the 
Veda, i, 197. 

— all the four c. are fit for the know- 

ledge of the itihlsas and pu- 
rinas, i, 239. 

— pafttagan3£ = the four c. and the 

Nishadas, i, 262. 
Categories, twenty-five, of the Slh- 
khya system, i, 257-260. 

— difficulties with regard to the six 

c. of the Vaueshikas, i, 394 
seqq. 

— seven, two, or five c. of the 

Cainas, i, 428 seq., 430. 

— five, of the A'aivas, i, 435. 
Caterpillar, soul compared to a, ii, 

103, 352. 

Causal matter is metaphorically re- 
presented as a she-goat, i, 256 
seq. 

Cause, only the one highest c. is 
true, i, 322. 

— and effect are non-different, 

i, pp. xxix, xlix, 300-305, 309, 
311, 3*0-343, 399,436; ii, 9. 

their absolute equality impos- 
sible, i, 305 seq. 

real effects may sometimes 

arise from unreal (imaginary) 
causes, i, 324 seq. 

the internal organ is affected 

by them jointly, i, 331. 

connected by samavaya, i, 335 

seq., 396 n. 

difference of, i, 350. 

the relation of, is no reason 

for assuming that all effects 
whatever have a non-intelli- 
gent principle for their ante- 
cedent, i, 367. 

according to the Vai/e- 

shikas, i, 396 seq. 

impossible on the as- 



sumption of the Bauddha that 
everything has a momentary 
existence only, i, 407 seq., 409. 

Cause and effect, the relation of, 
requires some superiority on 
the part of the cause, i, 442 ; ii, 
20. 

between them conjunction 

and disjunction do no longer 
take place, i, 397. 

chain of causes and effects, be- 
ginning with Nescience (Baud- 
dha), i, 404 seq., 410, 410 n. 

Causes, whatever is originated, the 
Sankhyas say, is originated lrom 
inherent c, non-inherent c, 
and operative c, i, 5 seq. 

— four kinds of, admitted by the 

Bauddha, i, 409, 409 n. 
Cave, the two entered into the c. 

are Brahman and the individual 

soul, i, pp. xxxv, xlii, 118-123. 
Ceremonial purifications, the SQdras 

excluded from them, i, 227. 

referred to in the Vidyas, i, 2 27. 

Cessation, the two kinds of c. which 

the Bauddhas assume cannot be 

proved, i, 410 seq., 413. 
Chariot, the simile of the, i, 121, 

239 seq., 244, 246. 
Chastity, knowledge belongs to 

those who are bound to, ii, 

295 seq. 

— the stages of life for which ch. is 

obligatory, established by Scrip- 
ture, ii, 297-303. 

— he who has entered them cannot 

fall from them, ii, 317 seqq. 

— expiatory sacrifice for a Brahma- 

J&rin who breaks his vow of, 
ii, 3 18 seq. 

— persons bound to ch. who have 

broken their vow condemned, 

ii, 320. 
1 Chief vital air. See Vital air, chief. 
' Childlike state, which is enjoined 

for the ascetic, means absence 

of strong sensual passions, 

absence of guile, pride, and the 

like, ii, 3*5-3*7. 
Cognition, the Self whose nature is 

unchangeable, eternal c, i, 185 

seq. 
Cognitions (vidyas), discussion on 

the separateness or non-sepa- 

rateness of the c. of Brahman, 
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which form the subject of the 
different Vedanta-texts, ii, ioi, 
184-479. 
Cognitions, in the same Sakha also 
there is unity of, ii, 214-216. 

— connected with members of 

sacrificial acts, are not perman- 
ently connected with those acts, 
ii, 252-256. 

are valid for all Sakhis 

andVedas, ii, 274. 

— compared with sacrifices, ii, 280. 

— should there be cumulation of 

the different c. or option be- 
tween them ? ii, 280-284. 

— the fruit of all c. is the intuition 

of the object meditated upon, ii, 
281. 

— which have the qualified Brahman 

for their object, ii, 330. 

Colebrooke, i, p. cxvi. 

Conjunction (samyoga), the distinc- 
tion of the Vaueshilcas between 
c. and inherence, i, 390, 396 seq. 

— the connexion between the Lord 

and the souls and pradhana 

cannot be c, i, 436. 
Consciousness of external things, i, 

418-424. 
Crane, female, conceives without a 

male, i, 348; ii, 126. 

— conceives from hearing the sound 

of thunder, i, 348. 
Creation owing to an act of volition 
on the Lord's part, i, p. xxix. 

— according to Ramanu^a, i, pp. 1, 

liii seq. 

— accounts given in the Upanishads 

of the c, their divergence, i, p. 

cv seq. 
have no mention of 

Maya, i, p. cxviii. 
discussion of, i, 263-266 ; 

ii, 3, «. 

— has thought for its antecedent, i, 

47 seq.; ii, 206. 

— Brahman, before the c, i, 50, 286 ; 

ii, 8. 

— cannot possibly belong to any 

Self different from the highest 
Self, i, 69. 

— Brahman the cause of it, i, 117 ; 

ii, 183. 

— description of it in the MuWaka- 

upanishad alluded to, i, 140- 
142. 



Creation is preceded by the word, 
i, 203 seq. 

— each new c. is the result of the 

religious merit and demerit of 
the animated beings of the pre- 
ceding c, i, 214. 

— the relation of senses and sense- 

objects is the same in different 
creations, i, 214 seq. 

— the world was evolved at the 

beginning of the c. in the same 
way as it is at present seen to 
develop itself by names and 
forms, viz. under the rulership 
of an intelligent creator, i, 268. 

— Scripture when relating the c. of 

the elements, does not mention 
a separate c. of the individual 
soul, i, 279; ii, 31. 

— a multiform c. exists in the indi- 

vidual Self, and in gods, &c, i, 
35a seq. 

— the scriptural doctrine of c. refers 

to the apparent world only, i, 

357- 

— the c. of this world is mere play 

to the Lord, i, 357. 

— in consequence of the Lord's 

conjunction with Maya, the c. 
is unavoidable, i, 357 n. 

— neither c. nor pralaya could take 

place, if the atomic theory were 
adopted, i, 386-389, 391. 

— according to the VaLreshika sys- 

tem, i, 387. 

— order of, ii, 3-24. 

the origination of the organs 

does not cause a break in it, ii, 
26-28. 

— passage on the c. in the Kbln- 

dogya-upanishad, ii, 4. 

— Brahman and ether before and 

after, ii, 8. 

— is the c. taking place in dreams 

a real one, or does it consist of 
illusion? ii, 133-141. 

— the so-called real c. is not abso- 

lutely real, ii, 138. 

— accomplished by Pra;apati,ii, 206. 

— of the worlds is accomplished by 

some inferior Lord different 
from, and superintended by, the 
highest Self, ii, 206. 

— of the elements, different from 

the c. of the worlds, ii, 206, 
207 seq. 
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Creator, the Vedinta-texts differ 
with regard to the order of 
creation, but not with regard to 
the C, i, 264. 

— described as all-knowing, the 

Lord of all, the Self of all, with- 
out a second, i, 264 seq. 

— is non-different from the created 

effects, i, 265. 

— see also Brahman. 

Daharavidya, the knowledge of 
Brahman within the heart, i, 
p. lxxv ; ii, 219, 233, 393 n., 410. 

Daksha, assumed a new body, ii, 235. 

Darkness is called black on account 
of its covering and obscuring 
property, i, 253. 

— Goodness, Passion, and Darkness, 

the three gunas, i, 353. 
the three constituent ele- 
ments of the pradhana, i, 364 n., 
36 seq. 

— the guna D. is eternal, i, 380. 

— see also Gunas. 

Death, the round of birth, action, 
and, i, p. xxvii. 

— the fate after d. of those whom 

their good works do not entitle 
to pass up to the moon, i, p. lx ; 
ii, 1 21-126. 
of him who possesses know- 
ledge, i, p. lxxviiiseq. ; ii, 364- 
419. 

— not necessary for the condition 

of being free from the body, 

«»4'>43- 

— is a condiment, i, 116, 117. 

— release from the jaws of d. by 

knowledge of the highest Self, 

«, 347. 
not by perceiving the pra- 
dhana, i, 247. 

— when applied to the sprout, i, 340. 

— the terms ' birth ' and ' death,' if 

applied to the soul, have a meta- 
phorical meaning, ii, 28 seq. 

— has the power of manifesting 

those works whose fruit has not 
yet begun, ii, 113, 117-119. 

— the state of swoon is the door of, 

ii, 152. 

— identification of the Avabhr/tha- 

ceremony with, ii, 221. 

— the term ' d.' applied to Agni, and 

to the man in the sun, ii, 267. 



Death, the d. of the body is the term 
of the attainment of final release, 
ii, 357 seq., 363. 

— see Departure. 

— see also Yama. 

Debts, the three, ii, 295. 

Deceased, the, on his way to Brah- 
man, shakes off his good and 
evil deeds, ii, 229-231. 

Deeds. See Works. 

Deities, if the elements and the 
sense-organs are spoken of in 
Scripture as of an intellectual 
nature, the superintending d. 
are denoted, i, 303-305. 

— the particular intelligent d. who 

represent light, &c, on the soul's 
journey to Brahman, are ap- 
pointed as personal conductors 
of the soul, ii, 388 seq. 

— see also Devas, Divinities, 
Gods. 

Departure (from the body), the 
highest Self different from the 
individual soul in the state of, 
1,233-236. 

Deussen, ' System des Vedftnta,' i, 
pp. xxiv, xxiv n., xxxiii n., 
xxxiv n., xxxv n., xli, xlv, xlvi, 
lxxxvii. 

Devala, author of a Dharma-sfltra, 
i, 289. 

Devas, the eternal ruler over the, 
&c, is Brahman, i, 130-132. 

— Brahman's secret names with 

reference to the D. and to the 
body, ii, 216 seq. 

— powers of Brahman which are 

connected with the, ii, 219. 

— metres of the D., i. e. metres of 

ten and more syllables, their 
priority to those of the Asuras, 
ii, 228, 228 n. 

— the powers of the D. constitute 

the Self of the organs of the 
body, ii, 257. 

— see also Deities, Divinities, Gods. 
Dhr/sh/adyumna, not born in the 

ordinary way, ii, 125, 126. 

Digambara Cainas, their opinion that 
the individual soul only flying 
away from the old body alights 
in the new one as a parrot flies 
from one tree to another, ii, 
104. 

Divinity, highest. See Brahman. 
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Divinities, in meditations connected 
with constitutive of sacrificial 
works the idea of the d. is to 
be transferred to the sacrificial 
items, not vice versl, i, p. lxxvii ; 

"'» 345-349- 

— intelligent presiding d. are con- 

nected with everything, i, 304. 

— the vital airs act under the 

guidance of, ii, 91 seq. 

— who act as the guides of the vital 

airs and co-operate with them, 
stop their co-operation at the 
time of death, ii, 106. 

— even priests who do not know 

the d. of sacrifices, perform 
them, ii, 254. 

— the organs of the body and the d. 

are non-different, ii, 257. 
DramWa quoted by Rimanqga, i, 
pp. xxi, xxii. 

— preceded Saftkara, i, p. xxii. 
DramWa-bhishya, i, p. xxii. 
DramWabhashyakara quoted by Ra- 

manu^-a, i, p. xlix. 
Draupadt, not born in the ordinary 

way, ii, 125. 
DravWa or Dram Wa, i, p. xxii n. 
DravWIiarya. See DramWa. 
Dreams, Ramanu^a on d. as the 

work, not of the individual soul, 

but of the highest Lord, i, p. 

Ix seq. 

— the unreal phantom of a d. may 

have a real result, i, 325. 

— some d. are auspicious omens, 

others the reverse, i, 325; ii, 
136 seq. 

— variety of d. while the dreaming 

person remains one, i, 346. 

— the idealist's example of the ideas 

in, i, 420. 

— the ideas of the waking state are 

not like those of, i, 424 seq. 

— in the state of d. the instruments 

of the Self are not altogether at 
rest, ii, 56. 

— place of d.= intermediate place, 

ii, 133. 

— the soul in the state of, i, p. Ix ; 

», I33-MI- 
— the Self is the shaper of lovely 
things in, ii, 13 3 seq., 137 seq. 

— the world of d. is mere illusion, 

ii, 134-136, 140 seq. 

— moving about in, ii, 135. 



Dreams are outside the body, ii, 
'35- 

— experts in the science of, ii, 

136. 

— their purpose and cause, ii, 1 37 n. 

— in d. we have perceptions while 

the body lies motionless, ii, 

272. 
Drona, not born in the ordinary way, 

ii, 125, 126. 
Duties. See Works. 
Dvaipayana, ii, 43. 
Dying, certain times for, ii, 379-381. 

Earth, springs from water, i, p. lii ; 
ii, 23 seq. 

— called 'night' (jarvarf) by the 

Pauranikas, ii, 23 seq. 

— is meant by the word 'anna' 

(' food '), ii, 23 seq. 

— (predominant) colour of e. is 

black, ii, 23 seq. 

— is dissolved into water, ii, 26. 

— is the Rik, ii, 345-349. 

Eater, the e. who is the highest Self, 
i, pp. xxxv, xlii, 1 1 6- 11 8. 

Effect. See Cause and effect. 

Ego and Non-Ego, the spheres of 
the object and subject, i, 3. 

Egoity, the principle of, Aniruddha 
identical with it, i, p. xxiii, 440. 

accomplishes all actions and 

enjoys their results, i, 34. 

Elements, the origination of the e. 
is due to Brahman acting in 
them, i, p. Iii ; ii, 24 seq. 

— the reabsorption of the e. into 

Brahman takes place in the 
inverse order of their emission, 
i, p. lii; ii, 25 seq. 

— the subtle e. are completely 

merged in Brahman only when 
final emancipation is reached, 
i, p. Ixxix seq. ; ii, 37 1 seq. 

— the three e., fire, water, earth, 

denoted by the three colours 
red, white, black, i, 254 seq. 

— and the sense-organs, the product 

of Nescience, i, 281. 

— the atoms and their respective, 

i, 393 seq, 402. 

— origin of the three, fire, water, 

earth, according to the Kbxa- 
dogya Upanishad, ii, 4. 

— usual order of the five e. : ether, 

air, fire, water, earth, ii, 4, 4 n. 
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Elements spoken of as endowed 
with intelligence, ii, 24 seq. 

— the origin, the subsistence, and the 

retractation of the e. all depend 
on Brahman, ii, 25 seq. 

— the order of the creation of the 

e. is not broken by the origina- 
tion of the organs, ii, 26-28. 

— in obtaining a different body the 

soul goes enveloped by subtle 
parts of the, ii, 101-104,371 seq. 

— the aggregate of the five e. in the 

body, ii, 242. 

— the soul, with the breath, goes to 

the, ii, 368 seq. 

— the aggregate of the e. continues 

to exist up to the final union 

with Brahman, ii, 371, 376 seq. 
Emancipation, final, i, p. xxix. 
depends on the true nature of 

the cause of the world, i, 316. 
a being desirous of it becomes 

a deva, i, 223 n. 

— by degrees, i, 174, 223. 

— the Sankhya doctrine about the 

e. of the Selfs, ii, 69 seq. 

— see also Release. 

Entity does not spring from non- 
entity, i, 415-418. 

Ether is the highest Brahman, i, 
pp. xxxiv, xxxviii, 81-84, 182, 
232 seq., 273, 287 ; ii, 6 seq., 8, 
12, 248. 

— the small e. within the heart is 

Brahman, i, p. xxxvi, 174-192 ; 

ii, 144. 
cannot mean the individual 

soul, i, 177. 
spoken of as the place of 

sleep, ii, 144. 

— is not co-eternal with Brahman, 

but springs from it as its first 
effect, i, p. lii; ii, 3-18. 

— is the Udgitha, i, 83. 

— although all-pervading, is spoken 

of as limited and minute, if 
considered in its connexion 
with the eye of a needle; so 
Brahman also, i, 114. 

— the highest Lord is greater than, 

i, 177- 

— distinction between the outer 

and the inner, i, 175, 176 seq. 

— origination of, discussion of 

Veddnta-texts concerning it, ii, 
3-18. 



Ether, origination of, the Safikhyas 
deny it, ii, 5 seq. 

— is divided, therefore must be an 

effect, ii, 14, 15. 

— is non-eternal, because it is the 

substratum of a non-eternal 
quality, viz. sound, ii, 17. 

— is the abode of air, ii, 18. 

— is dissolved into Brahman, ii, 26. 

— air is dissolved into, ii, 26. 

— the body consisting of water 

which the soul assumes in the 
moon, becomes subtle like e., 
but not identical with e., ii, 127. 

— the one e. is made manifold, as it 

were, by its connexion with 
different places, ii, 179. 

— see also Space. 

— see also Brahman, above, p. 446. 
Expiation cannot take place, if a 

Brahmaiirin for life breaks 
his vow of chastity, ii, 318; can 
take place, according to some 
teachers, ii, 318 seq. 

Expiatory ceremonies and the 
results of works, ii, 117 n., 353, 
354- 

Eye. See Person in the eye. 

Faith, the path of the gods cannot 
be attained by f. and austerities, 
unaided by knowledge, ii, 234. 

Fathers, among the paniaganii, i, 
262. 

— create many things by their mere 

intention, i, 347 seq. 

— rise owing to their mere will, ii, 

410 seq. 

— see Path of the fathers. 

Fire springs from air, i, p. lii, 20- 
22. 

— has for its source that which is, 

i. e. Brahman, ii, 20-22. 

— water is produced from, ii, 22 

seq. 

— water is dissolved into, ii, 26. 

— is dissolved into air, ii, 26. 

— gastric, within man, i, 89. 
characterised by the noise it 

makes and by heat, i, 90. 
as a symbol of Brahman, i, 

92. 
Vai/vinara is the, i, 143 seq., 

146 seq. 
the perception of the highest 

Lord in the, i, 147. 
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Fire, gastric, either the outward 
manifestation, or the limiting 
condition of the Lord, i, 149. 

— the simile of the sparks and the 

f. (individual souls and Brah- 
man), i, 277 n., 379 ; ii, 29, 30, 
61,62, 139. 

— the rite of carrying f. on the head 

is an attribute of the study of 
the Veda of the Atharvanikas, 
ii, 186, 189 seq. 

— sacrificial, the lighting of it not 

to be observed, since man's 
purpose is effected by know- 
ledge, ii, 306. 

— is Saman, ii, 345-349- 

— see also Agni. 

Fire-altars made of mind, &c, do not 
constitute part of the sacrificial 
action, i, p. lxxiv ; ii, 259- 
268. 

Fires, the fiction concerning the 
three sacred, i, 146. 

— five, viz. the heavenly world, 

Par^anya, the earth, man and 

woman, ii, 103. 
jraddha the oblation in the 

first of them, ii, 106. 
knowledge (vidyi) of the 

(=Kb. Up. V, 3-10), i, pp. 

lxxxiii, cviii; ii, 101-132, 186, 

187 seqq., 233, 234 seq., 298, 

383, 400, 403. 
a sixth fire mentioned by 

the Va^asaneyins in their, ii, 

187-189. 
Fire-sacrifice, individual soul, and 

the highest Self, the three 

points of discussion in the 

colloquy between Yama and 

Naiiketas, i, 247-252. 
Five-people, five, of the Brih. Up. are 

not the twenty-five principles of 

the Sankhyas, i, p. xl, 257-263. 
are the breath and so on, i, 

260-262. 
explained as Gods, Fathers, 

Gandharvas, Asuras, and Rak- 

shas, i, 261 seq. 
as the four castes together 

with the Nishidas, i, 262. 
created beings in general, i, 

262. 
Flamingo, able to distinguish and 

separate milk and water when 

mixed, ii, 149. 



Food, certain relaxations of the 
laws regarding f. are allowed 
only for cases of extreme need, 
i, p. Ixxv; ii, 309-312. 

— A'ruti and Smr/'ti on lawful and 

unlawful, ii, 311 seq. 

— the word ' f.' denotes ' earth,' ii, 

23 seq. 

— meditation on all f. as f. of the 

breath, ii, 211, 213. 
Fruition, Brahman is not, like the 
embodied Self, subject to, i, 
114-116, 117, 119. 

— not even the embodied soul is 

really subject to, i, 116. 

— is the figment of false knowledge, 

i, 116. 

— characteristic of the individual 

soul, i, 159 seq., 269. 

— see also Works. 

Gibala was initiated by Gautama, i, 
228. 

Cabalas, the, speak of the highest 
Lord in the interstice between 
the top of the head and the chin 
which is measured by a span, i, 
152 seq. 

— their text on the fourth stage 

of life, ii, 295, 297, 302 seq. 

— on the highest Lord as the Self, 

",338. 
Gaimim, i, pp. xi, xc seq. 

— quoted in the Ved3nta-s0tras, i, 

pp. xix, lxxxii seq., lxxxiv, 
I49seq., 151 seq., 2 16 seq., 272- 
274; ii, 295-*97, 317 seq., 360, 
392-402. 

— thinks that religious merit brings 

about the fruits of action, i, 
p. lxv; ii, 180-182. 

that the statements as to the 

fruits of the knowledge of the 
Self are arthavadas, ii, 285- 
288. 

that the released soul mani- 
fests itself by a nature like that 
of Brahman, ii, 408 seq. 

— asserts the presence of a body 

and sense-organs, on the part 
of the released, ii, 412. 

— Sutra, its subject is dharma, i, 26. 
Gainas, refutation of their doctrine, 

i, p. Ii, 4*8-434- 

— acknowledge seven, two, or five 

categories, i, 428 seq., 430. 
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Gainas. See Digambara Gainas. 
Gamadagnya - ahina - sacrifice, the 

upasad offerings for it are to 

consist of puroJhas, ii, 240, 

240 n. 
Ganaka, Sulabhi entered into his 

body to carry on discussion 

with him, ii, 237. 
Ganajruti, Raikva called him SGdra, 

i, 223-226. 

— must have been a Kshattriya, not 

a 6'Qdra, i, 226 seq. 

— legend of, ii, 305, 306. 
Gandharva, possessing a maiden, 

teaches Bhug-yu Sahyayani, i, 
p. cv. 

— colloquy of the G. and Ya^naval- 

kya, i, 219. 
Gandharvas, among the pania^anai", 

i, 262. 
Gargya, i, p. cv. 
Garhapatya-fire, as the G. the highest 

Self may be represented, because 

it is the Self of all, i, 150. 
Gatakakarman, or j£ta ceremony, 

the birth ceremony, ii, 28, 29. 
Gaui/apada, i, pp. xcix, cxxvii. 
Gautama, having ascertained Gabala 

not to be a Sfidra, proceeded 

to initiate and instruct him, i, 

22S. 
GSyatri is everything whatsoever 

exists, i, 90, 93-95. 

— Brahman denoted by the metre 

G-, >', 93-95, 95 seq- 

— has four feet, Brahman has four 

feet, i, 95. 

— the beings, the earth, the body, 

and the heart are the feet of, i, 

95- 

Gina or Tirthakara, i, 429. 

Giva. See Soul. 

Glory is a name of the highest Brah- 
man, ii, 393. 

GflanakaWa, systematised by the 
Uttara Mimimsa, i, pp. x, xii. 

— necessity of systematising it, i, 

p.xi. 

— two different parts of it, i, p. xxvii. 

— final escape from the samsara to 

be obtained by the, i, p. xxix. 

Goat See Ag&. 

God, i'ankara s personal, is some- 
thing unreal, i, p. xxx. 

— Rimanuga's Brahman is a per- 

sonal, i, pp. xxx, cxxiii, cxxiv n. 



Gods capable of the knowledge of 
Brahman, i, p. xxxvii, 198 seq., 
218-223; not capable according 
to Gaimini, i, 216 seqq. 

— the soul is led by g. on the way 

up to Brahman, i, p. lxxxii ; ii, 

387-389. 

— create many things by their mere 

intention, i, p. xciv, 347 seq. 

— possess unobstructed knowledge, 

>, 99. 

— their deathlessness only means 

their comparatively long exis- 
tence, and their lordly power 
depends on the highest Lord, 
i, 130; ii, 17. 

— cannot perform sacrifices, hence 

not entitled to the study of the 
Veda, i, 1 97 n. 

— are qualified for the study and 

practice of the Veda, 1, 198 
seq. 

— may have the desire of final re- 

lease, i, 198. 

— their corporeality appears from 

mantras, arthavadas, itihasas, 
puranas, and ordinary experi- 
ence, i, 198, 217. 

involves no contradiction to 

sacrificial works, i, 199-201. 

— to them the Veda is manifest of 

itself (without study), i, 199. 

— undergo discipleship, i, 199. 

— their number, i, aoo. 

— are all forms of Breath, i, 200, 

269. 

— naturally possess all supernatural 

powers, i, 200, 219. 

— their power to render themselves 

invisible, i, 201. 

— all comprised in the Vasus, Ru- 

dras, Adityas, Vuvedevas, and 
Maruts, i, 202 n. 

— the Vedic injunctions presuppose 

certain characteristic shapes of 
the individual g., without which 
the sacrificer could not repre- 
sent the g. to his mind, i, 221 
seq. 

— Vyisa and others conversed with 

the g. face to face, i, 222 seq. 

— among the pa.fitag<intijb, i, 262. 

— multiform creations exist in them, 

", 353- 

— possess bodily organs of action, 

if 355- 
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Gods exist in the state of highest 
power and glory, and cannot 
enter, in this wretched body, 
into the condition of enjoyers, 

«, 93- 

— the vital airs, at the time of death, 

enter into them, ii, 105 seq. 

— the souls are the food of the, ii, 

110-112. 

— do not eat, ii, hi. 

— the performers of sacrifices are 

objects of enjoyment for the, 
ii, hi. 

— the souls of sacrificers enjoy them- 

selves with the, ii, 112. 

— the soul goes from the world of 

the g. to Vayu, ii, 386. 

— may be called light and so on, 

because they represent light 
and so on, ii, 388. 

— are permanent, ii, 388. 

— see Path of the gods. 

— see also Devas, Deities, Divinities. 
Goodness, knowledge an attribute 

of the guna of, i, 46, 48 seq. 

— by means of g. men are known 

to be Yogins, i, 46, 49. 

— is called white, because it is of 

the nature of Light, i, 253. 

— Passion and Darkness, the three 

gu»as, i, 353. 
the three constituent ele- 
ments (guna) of the pradhana, 
i, 364 n., 366 seq. 

— see Gunas. 

Gough (A.) on Sahkara, i, p. xvii 
seq. 

— his sketch of Sankara Vedlnta, 

i, p. xxiv. 

— on Maya in the Upanishads, i, 

pp. cxvii, cxxv. 

— on Vira£, i, p. cxxiii. 

Great one, the, ' beyond the G. there 
is the Undeveloped, beyond the 
Undeveloped there is the Per- 
son,' i, 237 seq. 

is the technical Sankhya term 

for buddhi, i, 238 n. 

originates from the Unde- 
veloped, if the G. one be the 
intellect of Hiranyagarbha, i, 
244. 

the individual soul, i, 244. 

has a different meaning as a 

Sankhya term, and in Vedic use, 
i, 252. 



Great principle, the, the Undevel- 
oped (pradhana), and the soul, 
are the three entities of the 
Sahkhyas, i, 238, 296. 

of the Yoga-smr/ti, i, 296. 

the subtle elements of material 

things proceed from it, i, 376. 

Groups. See Skandhas. 

Guhadeva quoted by Ramanu^a, i, 
p. xxi. 

Gunas, the three (Goodness, Passion, 
and Darkness) of the Sahkhyas, 
i, 28. 

the pradhana is the state of 

equilibrium of the, i, 353, 370. 

passing out of the state of 

equipoise and entering into the 
condition of mutual subordina- 
tion and superordination, origin- 
ate activities tending towards 
the production of particular ef- 
fects, i, 367. 

the relation of principal and 

subordinate matter is impossible 
between them, i, 374 seq. 

absolute independence their 

essential characteristic, i, 375. 

Gymnosophists. See Gainas. 

Hall, Fitz-Edward, i, p. xvi. 

Hari is contemplated in the sacred 
stone called Salagram, i, 114. 

Heaven, that within which the h., 
the earth, &c, are woven, is 
Brahman, i, p. xxxv, 154-162. 

Heavenly world, if the Gaina main- 
tains that it exists or does not 
exist, and is eternal or non- 
eternal, nobody will act for the 
purpose of gaining it, i, 430. 

Hell, degree of pleasure and pain 
enjoyed by the inmates of, i, 
27. 

Hells, there are seven, ii, 123. 

Hermit in the woods is referred to 
by the term ' austerity,' ii, 300 
seq. 

— when he has broken his vows, 
undergoes the KriJttbn pen- 
ance for twelve nights, ii, 
319. 

Highest being manifests itself in a 
fourfold form, i, p. xxiii. 

see Brahman, Lord, Self high- 
est. 

Hiraoyagarbha, i.e. the effected Brah- 
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man, i, pp. Ixxxiii, dx, cxxiil, 
173 n. 
Hiranyagarbha = Pra^tpati, i, 142, 
14a n. 

— is the Self of all organs, and 

dwells in the Brahma- world, i, 

'73- 

— Lords such as, i, 213. 

— the intellect of the first-born H., 

which is the basis of all intel- 
lects, may be called ' the great 
Self,' i, 240, 344. 

— a subordinate causal substance, 

ii, 77 n- 

— the Self of the prana appears as 

H. in his double — universal and 
individual — form, ii, 91. 

— himself comes to an end, ii, 238. 

— the ruler of the Brahman world, 

Hf 391. 39*- 

Honey means the sun by a metaphor, 
i, 256 seq. 

Hotn, by the meditation on the 
unity of pranava and udgttha, 
the H. sets right any mistake he 
may commit in his work, ii, 
282. 

Householder is everything, for the 
performance of many works be- 
longing to his own ajrama is 
enjoined on him, and at the 
same time the duties of the 
other Itramas, ii, 324 seq. 

Householdership, the duties of, ii, 
296 seqq. 

Idealists maintain that thought only 
is real, i, 401. 

— are the YogaMaras, i, 401 n. 

— controverted, i, 418-427. 

Ideas and mental impressions suc- 
ceed each other as causes and 
effects, i, 420, 423. 

— the variety of, explained by the 

idealist, i, 420. 

cannot be explained from the 

variety of mental impressions, i, 

4*5-4* 7- 

— two, cannot apprehend, or be 

apprehended by, each other, i, 
422. 

— require an ulterior intelligent 

principle, i, 424. 

— the i. of the waking state are not 

like those of a dream, as the 
idealist asserts, i, 42 4 seq. 



Ignorance, cessation of, the fruit of 

the cognition of Brahman, i, 31. 

Illusion, this apparent world an, i, 

345- 

— see MSyS. 

Immortality, of him who knows the 
lower Brahman only, is merely 
a relative, j, pp. lxxix, lxxx ; 
ii, 369 seq. 

— of him who knows Brahman, 

according to Rimanug-a, i, pp. 
lxxix, lxxx. 

— bhflman is, i, 163, 168. 

— of all effected things is merely a 

relative one, i, 169. 

— is not to be reached but through 

the knowledge of the highest 
Self, i, 275. 

— the result of the knowledge of 

the soul, i, 279. 

— of ether is to be understood, like 

that of the gods, as a relative 
i. only, ii, 17. 

— is possible only in the highest 

Brahman, ii, 392. 
Imperishable, the, (akshara), is Brah- 
man, i, p. xxxv, 1 69-17 1. 

— that element in Brahman, from 

which the material universe 
springs, i, p. cxix. 

— the Indestructible is higher than 

the high I., i, 136, 137, 140. 

— the knowledge of the I. is the 

knowledge of Brahman, i, 138. 

— the term explained, i, 140. 

— cannot be the embodied soul, i, 

171. 

— the denials of conceptions con- 

cerning the I. are to be com- 
prehended in all meditations on 
the, ii, 238-240. 

Indestructible, the higher know- 
ledge is this by which the I. is 
apprehended, i, 135-138. 

Indra, the legend of I. and Pratar- 
dana, i, 97-99, lot. 

— may be called prana, i, 99. 

— is the god of strength, i, 99. 

— is one with Brahman, i, 101 seq. 

— disciple of Pra^lpati, i, 199. 

— with a thunderbolt, i, 217 n. 

— three cakes offered to, ii, 259. 

— above Varuna there come I. and 

Praj&pati, on the path of the 
gods, ii, 386. 
Inference denotes SmWti, i, 203. 
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Inherence (samavaya), the distinc- 
tion of the Vaueshikas between 
conjunction (samyoga) and i., 
i, 389 seq., 396 seq. 

— the connexion between the Lord 

and the soul and the pradhana 
cannot be i., i, 436. 

Injunction is the sense of all poten- 
tial, imperative, &c, verbal 
forms, ii, 304. 

Injunctions and prohibitions, what 
room is there for them, if there 
is only one internal Self of all 
beings ? ii, 65-68. 

do not refer to him who has 

obtained perfect knowledge, ii, 

67. 

— — are possible on account of the 

connexion of the Self with 
bodies, ii, 66-68. 
Intellect (buddhi) is higher than 
the mind, i, 239 seq. 

— higher than the i. is the great 

Self, i, 240. 

— the pervadingness of, ii, 40. 

— abides in the heart, ii, 45. 

— the connexion of the soul with 

the i. exists as long as the soul, 
ii, 45-48. 

— is the first produced, ii, 57. 

— there are five distinctions of i., 

and on their account five intel- 
lectual organs, ii, 81. 

Intelligence the substance of Brah- 
man, i, p. xxv. 

Intermediate place, i.e. state of 
dreams, ii, 133. 

Internal cognition cannot be the 
abode of mental impressions, i, 
426 seq. 

— organ, Pradyumna identical with 

it, i, p. xxiii. 
(sattva), and the individual 

soul, i, 122 seq. 
conjunction cannot take place 

between the atoms, the soul, 

and the, i, 398. 
conjunction of soul and i. o. 

cannot be the cause of cognition, 

i, 398 n. 
called by different names, 

manas, buddhi, vi^«ana, litta, ii, 

48. 
if no i. o. existed there would 

result either constant percep- 
tion or constant non-perception, 



or else a limitation either of 
the soul or of the senses, ii, 48 
seq. 
Internal organ, called Atman, ii, 
81. 

— organs, the Sankbyas sometimes 

speak of three, sometimes of 
one only, i, 376. 

co-operate with the Selfs, ac- 
cording to Kanada, ii, 69. 

Intuition a means of knowledge, i, 
18. 

— is the final result of the en- 

quiry into Brahman, i, 18 ; ii, 

33*- 

— vouched for by Scripture, i, 10 1 

seq. 

— the highest Self corresponds to 

the mental act of complete, i, 
172. 

— true knowledge cannot be de- 

stitute of its result, since that 
result is the object of im- 
mediate, ii, 238, 295. 

— the fruit of all meditations is to be 

effected through, ii, 281. 

— repetition not necessary to bring 

about, ii, 333. 
Invisibility, that which possesses the 
attributes of i. is Brahman, i, 
p. xxxv, 135-142. 

— may be an attribute of the pra- 

dhana, i, 1 36. 
Involucrum of delight, ii, 202 seq. 
Ijvara, the Lord, i, p. xxv. 

— as a retributor and dispenser, i, 

p. xxvi. 

— retracts the material world and 

sends forth a new one, i, pp. 
xxvi, xxvii. 

— or the lower Brahman, i, pp. 

xxvii, xci, xcii. 

— is something unreal according to 

Sankara, i, p. xxx. 

— no distinction between t. and 

Brahman, i, p. xxx. 

— of Ramanu^a, i, p. cxxiv. 

— see also Lord. 
Ijvaragitas=Bhagavadgita, ii, 63. 
Itihisas, ii, 315. 

— and Puribtas, i, 198, 217, 222, 223, 

304, 348; ii, 235. 

are of human origin, hence do 

not constitute an independent 
means of authoritative know- 
ledge, i, 218. 
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Itihasas and Puranas based on 
mantra and arthavada, i, 322. 

based on perception, i, 222. 

all the four castes are qualified 

for acquiring the knowledge of 
the, i, 239. 

Kahola, the questions of K. and 
Ushasta constitute one vidya, ii, 
242 seq. 

JTaitraratha Abhipratirin, Gana/ruti 
being mentioned together with 
the Kshattriya K. must have 
been a Kshattriya himself, i, 226 
seq. 

ATakrayana, the Rhhi, when in danger 
of life, ate unlawful food, but 
refused to drink, ii, 311. 

Kalpas, the great world periods, i, 
p. xx vi, 212. 

— there is no measure of the past 

and the future, i, 361. 
Kalpa-sOtras, i, p. xii. 
Ka«abhu£. See Kanada. 
Kanada, 1, 315. 

— his Vai/eshika-stitras, i, 384. 

— his doctrine, i, 386 seq. 

— his reasons for the permanence 

of the atoms, i, 392 seq. 

— his followers deny the origina- 

tion of ether, ii, 5. 

declare the soul to be non- 
intelligent, ii, 33. 

their doctrine about the unin- 
telligent Selfs and the internal 
organs, ii, 69. 

Kanadas. See Vaueshikas. 

Kaavas and Madhyandinas, the two 
jikhas of the BWhad-lranyaka, 
i, p. Ixxxix, 134, 260 n., 262 
seq. ; ii, 214, 308. 

Kapardin quoted by Ramanu^a, i, 
p. xxi. 

Kapeya, ATaitraratha Abhipratirin 
connected with, i, 226. 

Kapila and other supreme r/shis 
maintain the doctrine of the 
pradhana being the general 
cause only because it is based 
on the Veda, i, 237. 

— his Sankhya/astra, i, 291. 

— his knowledge r/shi-like and un- 

obstructed, i, 292, 293, 294, 

315- 

— the dvaitavSdin, not mentioned 

in Sruti, i, 294. 



Kapila Vlsudeva who burned the 
sons of Sagara, another, i, 294. 

— by acknowledging a plurality of 

Selfs, does not admit the doc- 
trine of there being one uni- 
versal Self, i, 295. 

— blamed by Manu, i, 295. 

— his great principle, i, 296. 
Kapila Smr/ti, i, 291. 
KarmakaWa, systematised by the 

PGrva Mimajwsa, i, p. ix. 

— concerned the higher castes only, 

i, p. xi. 

— cannot lead to final release, i, pp. 

xxvii, xxix. 

— its subject-matter, i, 21, 24. 

— activity depends on the, i, 323. 

— works enjoined in the, ii, 184, 

3'4 n- 
Karshaa^ini, i, p. xix. 

— his view of the remainder of 

works with which the soul re- 
descends, ii, 119 seq. 
Katakr/'tsna, i, pp. xix, xcix. 

— on the highest Self existing in 

the condition of the individual 

soul, i, 278-283. 
Kanaka, ii, 196. 
Ka/Aa-upanishad quoted in the 

Vedanta-sfitras, i, p. xlii. 

— its topic the boons granted by 

Yama to Naiiketas, i, 249. 

Kaushitaki-upanishad quoted in the 
Vedanta-sfitras, i, p. xlii. 

ATAandogya-upanishad, most of the 
passages discussed in the Ve- 
danta-sfitras are taken from 
the, i, pp. xli seqq., xliv seq. 

— creation according to the, ii, 

4 seq. 

— the Udgitha-vidya of the, ii, 192- 

199. 
ATitragupta and others are employed 

by Yama as superintendents of 

hells, ii, 123. 
Kitraratha connected with the Ka- 

peyas, i, 226. 
Knowing, repetition of the mental 

functions of k., meditating, &c. 

is required (even where the text 

gives instruction once only), ii, 

33'"337- 

— and ' meditating ' are used one 

in the place of the other, ii, 

33*- 
Knowledge, he who consists of k. is 
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not the individual soul, but 
Brahman, i, p. xxxviii, 233- 
336. 
Knowledge, when does it arise, in 
this life or in the next? i, p. 
lxxvi ; ii, 327-330. 

— defined, i, 6. 

— is not an activity, i, 35 seq. 

— an attribute of goodness, i, 46, 

48 seq. 

— the individual soul consists of, 

i, 134- 

— ' when he has departed, there is 

no more.' i, 280 seq. 

— the act of k., the object of k., and 

the result of k., an internal pro- 
cess, i, 418. 

— the act of k. and the object of k. 

are simultaneous, hence in 
reality identical, i, 419. 

— the means of k., the object of k., 

the knowing subject, and the act 
of k. are all alike indefinite, i, 
429. 

— nescience, work, and former k., 

limiting adjuncts of the soul, ii, 
367. 

— and works are the two roads for 

entering on the road of the 
gods and the road of the fathers, 
ii, 123-125. 

— the path of the gods cannot be 

attained by faith and aus- 
terities, unaided by, ii, 234. 

— works inferior to, ii, 267, 307. 

— mere k. cannot effect the purpose 

of man, ii, 288 seq. 

— good works also are apt to 

obstruct the result of, ii, 356 
seq. 

— works connected with k. are 

superior to those destitute of, 
ii, 361. 

— means of, sacrifices and other 

works are, i, p. Ixxviii ; ii, 292 
seq., 306-309, 313-315, 358- 
362. 

procured in a former exis- 
tence, i, 228 ; ii, 316, 328. 

discussion of the various, ii, 

306-327. 

calmness &c. are direct means 

of k., sacrifice &c. are indirect 
means, ii, 307-309. 

Muniship is enjoined as, ii, 

322-324. 



Knowledge belongs to those who are 
bound to chastity, ii, 295. 

— works are co-operative for the 

origination ofk., but not for the 
fruits of, ii, 313. 

— also persons ' standing between,' 

i.e. not belonging to one or 
other of the stages of life, are 
qualified for, ii, 315 seq. 

— works if joined with k. may effect 

final release, ii, 359. 

— higher and lower, distinguished 

by Sankara, i, pp. xxxi, Ixxviii, 

i37seqq. ; this distinction not 

valid, i, pp. lxxxviii-xci. 
not distinguished by Rl- 

manu^a, i, pp. xxxi, Ixxviii seq. 
not distinguished by Ba- 

darayana, i, pp. c, ci. 
not distinguished in the 

Upanishads, i, pp. cviii-cxi, cxv 

seq. 

— the lower, departure of the soul 

of him who possesses, i, p. 

lxxix ; ii, 364-404. 
the greater part of the 

Vedanta-sGtras is taken up 

with, i, p. ci. 
comprises the /J/g-veda and so 

on, i, 137, 138. 
leads to mere worldly exalta- 
tion, the higher to absolute 

bliss, i, 138. 
he who possesses it obtains 

lordly power and cessation of 

all sin, ii, 355. 

— the highest, the fate of the soul 

of him who has reached it, i, 
p. lxxx seq. ; ii, 372-377. 
is this by which the Indes- 
tructible is apprehended, i, 1 35, 
137 seq. 

— true (or perfect, or k. of the 

highest Self) , the practical world, 
perception, &c, vanishes in the 
sphere of, i, 135, 281; ii, 340, 
400. 

is irrefutable, i, 282. 

cannot be founded on reason- 
ing, i, 316 seq. 

rests on the Veda, i, 317. 

as long as it is not reached, 

the ordinary course of secular 
and religious activity holds on 
undisturbed, i, 324. 

injunctions and prohibitions 
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do not refer to him who has 
obtained, ii, 67. 

Knowledge, true, will spring up of 
itself, it cannot be enjoined, 
ii, 163, 164 seq. 

has pious meditation for its 

antecedent, ii, 205. 

there is no difference in it 

as there is between works, ii, 
330. 

there can be no successive 

stages in it, ii, 336. 

when t. k. springs up, Scrip- 
ture ceases to be valid, ii, 
340. 

it is impossible for any one 

who has not reached t. k. to re- 
frain altogether, from birth to 
death, from all actions, ii, 399. 

a man dying in the possession 

of t. k. shakes off his good and 
evil deeds, i, p. lxx; ii, 1 19, 235- 
229,230, 294 seq., 357 seq. 

even beings who have reached 

t. k. may retain a body for the 
discharge of certain offices, i, 
p. lxxii; ii, 235-238. 

in all cases brings about its 

fruit, viz. final release, i, 229; 
ii, 235-238. 

by means of it, there is 

effected the Self s dissociation 
from the matrSs, i, 281. 

is the door to perfect beati- 
tude, i, 283. 

Smritis composed with refer- 
ence to t. k. as the means of 
final release, i, 291. 

is not purposeless, ii, 64. 

the accomplishment of man's 

highest end by means of t. k., the 
different injunctions as to the 
means of t. k., and the absence 
of certain rules as to release 
which is the fruit of, ii, 101, 
285-330. 

for those who have risen to 

t. k. it would be purposeless to 
proceed on the path of the 
gods, ii, 332. 

completely destroys the po- 
tentiality of action, ii, 237. 

alone effects the purpose of 

man, ii, 285, 290-306. 

its fruit, being present to 

intuition, does not manifest 



itself at a later time only, as the 
fruits of actions do, ii, 294. 

Knowledge, true, he who possesses 
t k. cannot be born again, ii, 
369 seq., 419. 

is the door of release, ii, 370, 

371, 400. 

owing to the power of t. k. 

the soul departs through the 
hundred and first vein, ii, 377 
seq. 

through t. k. the expanse of 

names and forms which Nes- 
cience superimposes on Brah- 
man is dissolved, ii, 401. 

see also Brahman, knowledge 

of, p. 449. 

see also Self, knowledge of 

the. 

— (vidyi) of the prana, ii, 186 seq. 

— of Brahman's couch, ii, 400. 

— of Brahman within the heart, ii, 

410. See also Daharavidya. 

— of Agni Vauvanara. See Vaij- 

vanara-vidyi. 

— of the five fires. See Fires. 

— of the udgitha. See Udgitha- 

vidyi. 
Kr/M&ra penance, prescribed for 

hermits and mendicants who 

have broken their vows, ii, 319. 
Krishna or Vishnu, and the Bhaga- 

vadgita, i, p. cxxvi. 
Krishna Dvaipayana, Apantaratamas 

was born again as, ii, 235. 
Kum/apiyins, the ayana of the, a 

great sacrifice lasting a whole 

year, ii, 250, 250 n., 251, 314. 

Legends recorded in the Vedanta- 
texts have the purpose of glori- 
fying (as arthavadas) the in- 
junctions with which they are 
connected, i, p. lxxv; ii, 305 
seq. 

Libations, five I. in the form of 
5raddh£, Soma, rain, food, seed 
are offered in the five fires, viz. 
the heavenly world, Par.ganya, 
the earth, man, and woman, ii, 
103. 

— the seven 1. (from the saurya 

libation up to the jataudana 1.) 
are limited to the Atharvanikas, 
ii, 189, 190. 
Light is the highest Brahman, i, 
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pp. xxxiv, xxxviii, 87-97, 185, 
191, 231 seq. 
Light, Brahman is the 1. of lights, i, 

193, »94- 

— of Brahman, by it everything is 

lighted, i, p. xxxvi, 193-195. 
is the cause of the manifes- 
tation of this entire world, i, 
194. 

— the first-born (original) 1. which 

has not yet become tripartite, 
i, 88 seq. 

— the highest I. identified with the 

gastric fire within man, i, 89. 

— the praj«a Self is the universal, 

', 195- 

— on the road beginning with 1. the 

departed soul proceeds, ii, 383- 
384, 386. 

— and the other stations on the 

soul's journey to Brahman are 
conductors of the souls, not 
marks of the road, nor places of 
enjoyment, ii, 387-389. 

— the 1. into which the soul enters 

is the highest Self, ii, 407. 

— highest. See also Lord, highest. 
Lightning is the end of the road 

beginning with light, ii, 386. 

— beyond 1. there is Varum (on the 

Jjath of the gods), ii, 386. 
ter the 1. has been reached, the 
souls are led through the worlds 
of Varuna, &c, by the person, 
not a man, who follows im- 
mediately after the, ii, 389. 
Lokayatikas, i, 14. 
Lord, the, or the highest Self, or 
Brahman, i, p. xxvii. 

— matter and souls constitute his 

body, i, p. xxviii. 

— pervades all things as their an- 

taryamin, i, p. xxviii. 

— modes of him (prakara), i, p. 

xxviii. 

— creation owing to an act of 

volition on his part, i, p. xxix. 

— is Brahman in the condition of 

an effect, i, p. xxix. 

— highest, all-knowing,all-powerful, 

>, 15, 79, 136 seq., 339, 357. 
his knowledge does not require 

a body, i, 50 seq., 438. 
the one within the sun and 

the eye is the, i, 77-81, 134 

seqq. ; ii, 416 seq. 



Lord, highest, has no special abode, 

but abides in his own glory, 1,78- 
the sole topic of all worldly 

songs, i, 80. 

of Scripture, i, 160. 

may assume a bodily shape 

formed of Miyl, i, 80, 370 

seq. 
also resides in the body, but 

not in the body only, for he is 

all-pervading, i, m. 
although present everywhere, 

he is pleased when meditated 

upon as dwelling in the heart, 

i, 114, 196. 
immortality and fearlessness 

ascribed to him, i, 135. 

free from all evil, i, 135. 

the lordly power of the gods 

is based on the, i, 1 30 ; so also 

that of other souls, ii, 416- 

418. 
is the source of all beings, i, 

i35-i4a- 
' measured by a span,' i, 144, 

150-1531 192, 195 seq. 
has a shape consisting of the 

threefold world, i, 145 seq. 
the perception of the h. L. is 

the gastric fire, i, 147, 149. 
has the heaven for his head 

&c, and is based on the earth, 

i, 148. 
forms the head &c, and is 

based on the chin of the devout 

worshipper, i, 148. 
is everlastingly free from Nes- 
cience, ii, 149. 
worship of the h. L. as Vau- 

vanara, i, 149 seq. 
the supporting of all things up 

to ether can be the work of the 

h. L. only, i, 170. 

is greater than ether, i, 177. 

is a limitary support, i, 181 

seq. 
there is only one h. L. ever 

unchanging, whose substance is 

cognition, and who, by means 

of Nescience, manifests himself 

in various ways, i, 190. 
besides the h. L. there is no 

other substance of cognition, i, 

190. 
is the absolute ruler of the 

past and the future, i, 196. 
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Lord, highest, his nature is Maya 
joined with time and karman, i, 

357n. 
cannot be reproached with 

cruelty, on account of his re- 
garding merit and demerit, i, 

357-360; ii, 180-183. 
his essential goodness affirmed 

by Sruti and Smrrti, i, 358. 
his position analogous to that 

of Par,ganya, i, 358. 
Scripture the production of 

the omniscient L., and the 

omniscience of the L. based on 

Scripture, i, 437. 
we are to meditate on him, i, 

441. 
from him there result samsara 

and moksha, ii, 58 seq. 
is the evolver of names and 

forms, i, 328 seq. ; ii, 96-98. 
meant by the term ' he who 

renders tripartite,' ii, 97. 

is free from all qualities, ii, 340. 

there is also a form of the 

h. L. not abiding in effected 

things, ii, 4 17 seq. 

— the Bauddhas do not admit a 

ruling, i, 403. 

— on the Sankhya and Yoga systems 

the L. acts as the ruler of the 
pradhana and of the souls, i, 
434 seq. 

— Pajupati, Siva, i, 435. 

— the pradhana cannot be ruled by 

the L. in the same way as the 
organs are ruled by the soul, i, 
437 seq. 

— such terms as L. and the like 

cannot be applied to the in- 
dividual soul, i, p. xxxix. 

— highest, is not, like the individual 

soul, the cause of evil, i, p. xlix, 

343-346- 

who abides within the soul, 

is not affected by the imper- 
fections clinging to the soul, i, 
pp. lxii-lxiv. 

the intelligent Self is the, i, 

IS, *34, 290 ; ii, 337-340- 

different from the individual 

soul, i, p. xcviii, 70, 81, 159 
seq., 187, 234 ; ii, 290 seq. 

the released soul, ii, 418. 

is himself the individual soul, 

not anything else, i, 379 ; ii, 



[38] 



65 seq., 138 seq., 140, 244 seq., 
»9', 338, 339 seq. 

Lord, highest, stands in the realm 
of the phenomenal in the rela- 
tion of a ruler to the individual 
souls, i, 329. 

with a view to the efforts 

made by the soul the L. makes 
it act, ii, 59-61. 

as the soul is affected by 

pleasure and pain not so the, 
ii, 63-65. 

refutation of the view that 

a h. L. is not the material but 
only the operative cause of the 
world, i, p. Ii, 284, 434~439, 
440. 

the world, according to the 

Upanishads, is nothing but a 
manifestation of the h. L.'s 
wonderful power, i, p. cxix. 

the cause of the world, i, 16, 

17, 4«i 48, 49, 61, »43, 254, 
263-266, 270, 271, 338; ii, 
183. 

dependency of the world on 

him, i, 242-245, 290, 370; ii, 
4 i 5 seq. 

arranged at the beginning of 

the present kalpa the entire 
world just as it had been ar- 
ranged in the preceding kalpa, 
i, 215. 

the creation of this world is 

mere play to him, i, 357. 

may, although himself un- 

moving, move the universe, i, 
369. 

— — is the creative principle 
abiding within the elements, ii, 
24 seq. 

is a causal agent in all activity, 

ii, 59- 
only is eternal and the creator 

of the world, ii, 416. 

— see also Lvara. 

— see also Brahman, and Self. 
Lords, such as Hiranyagarbha, &c, 

are able to continue their 
previous forms of existence in 
each new creation, i, 213, 
215. 
Lotus, as the 1. wanders from one 
pond to another without any 
means of conveyance, so Brah- 
man creates the world, i, 348. 

Hh 
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Madhu-vidya, i, 216 seq.; ii, 233. 

Madhyamikas, or nihilists, believe 
that everything is void and 
nothing whatever is real, i, p. Ii, 
5 n., 401 n. 

MSdhyandinas. See Kanvas. 

Magician, Sankara's illustrative in- 
stance of the m. producing 
illusive sights is not known to 
Badarayana, i, pp. xxv, xciv n. 

Magicians, multiform creations exist 
in them, i, 353. 

MahabMrata, Vedantic portions in 
it referred to by the SOtras of 
Badarayasja, i, p. cxxvii. 

— there is one universal Self ac- 

cording to the, i, 295. 

— quoted to show that those who 

know Brahman do not go or 

depart, ii, 375. 
Mahejvaras. See Saivas. 
Maitr&yantya-upanishad, MayS in 

the, i, pp. cxvii n., cxxi n. 
Maitreyt, dialogue of M. and YS- 

^flavalkya, i, 274 seqq. 
Maitreyi-brahmana, ii, 305, 306. 
Man, fancifully identified with the 

sacrifice, ii, 220, 221, 265. 
Man-sacrifice, the particulars of it 

given in the AT&andogya are not 

to be inserted in the Taittiri- 

yaka, ii, 220-222. 
Manas. See Mind. 

— see Internal organ. 

Mantras, certain m. and brahmana 
passages, met with in the be- 
ginning of some Upanishads, do 
not belong to the brahmavidya, 
i, p. Ixx ; ii, 222-225. 

— do not constitute an independent 

means of authoritative know- 
ledge for anything, i, 218. 

— though subserving other purposes, 

are also independent means of 
knowledge, i, 220-222. 

— have occasionally to be explained 

in a secondary sense, i, 318. 

— which are enjoined in one Sakha" 

are taken over by other Sakhas 
also, ii, 273 seq. 

— enjoined in one Veda are valid 

for other Vedas also, ii, 274. 

— and arthavadas as authorities on 

the gods, i, 198, 203, 217, 219 
seq., 223, 304, 348, 355. 
stories about men who ob- 



tained new bodies, in the, ii, 
»35- 

Mantras and arthavadas on the non- 
return of the released Soul, ii, 
418 seq. 

Manu mentioned in Smti, i, 294, 
294 n. 

— ' Whatever M. said is medicine,' 

i, 294. 

— blames the doctrine of Kapila, 

i, 294 seq. 

— recommends reasoning, i, 315. 

— the doctrine of pradhana accepted 

»y. >, 394- 
Manu-smriti opposed to the Saft- 

khya-smriti, i, p. xlvii, 291. 
Maruts, i, 202, 216. 
Materialists, i, p. lxxiv. 

— consider intelligence to be a mere 

attribute of the body, i, 368. 

— assert that a Self separate from 

the body does not exist, ii, 269. 

— do not admit the existence of 

anything but the four elements, 

ii, 270. 
Matter, unevolved (avyakta), i, p. 

xxviii. 
becomes gross, i, p. xxix. 

— and souls constitute the body of 

the Lord, i, p. xxviii. 
Maya or Avidya, the appearance of 
the world due to it, i, p. xxv. 

— is neither sat nor asat, i, p. xxv, 

343- 

— a principle of illusion, i, p. xxv. 

— constitutes the upidana, i, p. 

xxv. 

— belongs to Brahman as a jakti, i, 

p. xxv, 362. 

— modifies itself into all the indi- 

vidual existences, i, p. xxv. 

— bodily organs and mental func- 

tions the offspring of, i, p. xxvi. 

— the non-enlightened soul is 

unable to look through it, i, 
p. xxvi. 

— the material world merged into 

it, i, p. xxvi. 

— he whose soul has been en- 

lightened withdraws from the 
influence of, i, p. xxvii. 

— the world is not unreal M., i, p. 

XXX. 

— Brahman becomes a personal God 

through, i, p. xxx. 

— the soul is Brahman in so far as 
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limited by the unreal upadhis 
due to, i, p. xxx. 

Maya, the doctrine of, unknown to 
Badarayaaa, i, pp. xci-xcvii, c. 

not in the Upanishads, i, pp. 

cii, cxvi-cxxi. 

though not part of the teach- 
ing of the Upanishads, does not 
contradict it openly, i, p. cxxv. 

— is of a non-intelligent nature, 

and the world does not spring 
from Brahman as being intelli- 
gence, but from Brahman as 
being associated with, i, p. 
xciii. 

— occurrence of the word M. in 

the Upanishads, i, p. cxvii n. 

— the highest Lord may assume a 

shape formed of, i, 81. 

— the nature of the Lord is M. 

joined with time and karman, 
h 357 n. 

— in consequence of the Lord's 

conjunction with M. the crea- 
tion is unavoidable, i, 357 n., 
369. 

— emitted by the omniform Nari- 

ya*a, ii, 157. 

— see also Nescience. 

Meditating, repetitions of the men- 
tal functions of knowing, m., 
&c, is required even where 
the text gives instruction once 
only, ii, 331-337. 

— and ' knowing ' are used one in 

the place of the other, ii, 333. 
Meditation on Brahman as possessing 

certain attributes, i, p. lxvii, 

107-109. 
the devotee engaged in it is 

to view it as constituting his 

own Self, i, p. Ixxvi ; ii, 

337-340. 

— on the lower Brahman may have 

different results, ii, 161 seq., 
185. 

its fruit lordship over the 

worlds, ii, 403. 

— is an action, knowledge is not, i, 

35- 

— the threefoldness of, i, 103-106, 

373. 

— as taught in the Vedanta-texts, 

is possible only if the soul is an 
agent, ii, 53. 

— presentation before the mind of 

H 



the highest Self is effected 
through, ii, 171 seq. 
Meditation as a means of the know- 
ledge of the highest person, ii, 
304 seq. 

— the double enunciation ' I am 

thou ' and * Thou art I,' points 
to a twofold m. on the oneness 
of the Self, ii, 344 seq. 

— owing to the might of the m. on 

the unity of pranavaand udgitha, 
the Hotri sets right any mistake 
he may commit in his work, 
ii, 383. 

— on the udgttha viewed as the sun, 

"» 333- 

— is in itself of the nature of work, 

and thus capable of producing 
a result, ii, 348. 

— by the application of m. the 

soul departs by the vein passing 
through the skull, ii, 377 seq. 
Meditations (vidyas), discussions 
as to whether certain m. have to 
be combined or to be kept apart, 
i, pp. lxvii seq., lxx, Ixxii seq.; 
ii, 184-193, 316-333, 340-349. 

— certain m., such as that on the 

udgitha, are really separate, 
although apparently identical, 
i, p. Ixviii ; ii, 192-196. 

— on Brahman, in all of them are 

all its qualities included, or 
only those mentioned in the 
special m. ? i, p. Ixviii seq.; ii, 
301-304. 

the form under which the 

Self of the meditating devotee 
has to be viewed in them, i, 
p. lxxiv. 

for which the texts assign one 

and the same fruit are optional, 
i, p. lxxv ; ii, 380 seq. 

not m. on symbols, are the 

cause of being led to the world 
of Brahman, ii, 403 seq. 

— on constituent parts of sacrifices, 

are not to be considered as 
permanently requisite parts of 
the )atter,i, p. lxxiv; ii, 353-256. 

are valid for all jakhas, 

i, p. lxxiv ; ii, 372-274. 

and m. which refer to 

special wishes may be cumu- 
lated or optionally employed, 
i, p. lxxv; ii, 381-284. 

h 2 
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Meditations on constituent parts of 
sacrifices, are to be carried on by 
the sacrificer, ii, 330 seq. 

by the priest, ii, 321. 

— certain clauses forming part of 

the m., are not mere glorifi- 
cations, but enjoin the m., 
i, p. lxxv ; ii, 303-305. 

— which refer to one subject, but 

as distinguished by different 
qualities, have to be held apart 
as different m., i, p. lxxv; ii, 

*77-*79. 

— on the Self are to be repeated 

again and again, i, p. lxxvi; 
"» 33J-337. 

— are to be carried on in a sitting 

posture, i, p. lxxvii; ii, 349 
seq. 

— may be carried on at any time, 

and in any place, favourable to 
concentration of mind, i, p. 
lxxvii ; ii, 350 seq. 

— are to be continued until death, 

i, p. lxxvii; ii, 351 seq. 

— are themselves acts, but not sub- 

ordinate members of the sacri- 
fices, ii, 356. 

— subserve the end of man, not of 

sacrifice, ii, 383. 

— the fruit belongs to him who 

carries out the, ii, 330. 

to the sacrificer, ii, 321. 

Mendicant, religious, meditation only 

is prescribed for him, not action, 

i, p. lxxv; ii, 395-303, 306. 

and Brahmanas, ii, 37. 

not afflicted by pain, ii, 64. 

the term ' austerity ' cannot 

refer to him, ii, 300 seq. 
the state of being grounded 

in Brahman belongs to him, 

ii, 300-303. 

enjoys immortality, ii, 301. 

penance prescribed for the 

m. who has broken his vow, 

1*1,319. 
' Mental ' cup, offered on the tenth 

day of Soma sacrifices, ii, 360 

seq., 363, 266 seq. 
Mental impressions, the variety of 

ideas is due to m. i. of former 

ideas, i, 420, 420 n. 
their existence is not possible 

on the Bauddha view, i, 425- 

427. 



Mental impressions, internal cogni- 
tion cannot be their abode, i, 
426 seq. 

Metres, by means of the m. the 
direction of the mind on Brah- 
man is declared, i, 93-95. 

— their names used to denote other 

things resembling those m. in 
certain numerical relations, i, 

95. 

— statements about the order of 

succession of m. supplementing 
each other, ii, 225, 228. 

— of the Asuras and of the Devas, 

ii, 228, 228 n. 

Milk, as milk transforms itself into 
curds, so Brahman is the cause 
of the world, i, 346 seq. 

Mimimsa, i, p. ix. 

— its two branches, pflrva and uttara, 

i, p. ix. 

— the word employed already in 

the Brahmanas, i, p. x. 

— its various means of proof, as 

determiningthe proper meaning 
and position of Scriptural pas- 
sages in the Vedanta-sfitras, i, 
p. xli. 

— the VedSnta-sfltras as well as 

the PArva-mfmamsa-sfltras are 
throughout M., i, p. xlv. 

Mima>Ksa-jastra,a short name for the 
Pflrva - mimamsa - jastra, i, p. 
xi. 

Mimamsa-sQtras not intelligible with- 
out a commentary, i, p. xiii 
seq. 

Mind (manas), the being which con- 
sists of m. &c. is Brahman, not 
the individual soul, i, p. xxxiv 
seq., 1 07-1 16. 

— Brahman as it differentiates itself 

through the m. is called indi- 
vidual soul, i, 104. 

— is the abode of the power of cog- 

nition, i, 105. 

— the embodied Self is connected 

with the, i, 107. 

— the ' two entered into the cave,' 

are they the m. and the indi- 
vidual soul, or the individual 
soul and the highest Self? i, 1 18 
seqq. 

— constitutes the limiting adjunct 

of the individual soul, and chiefly 
abides in the heart, i, 175. 
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Mind is superior to the sense-objects, 

— intellect is higher than the, i, 239 

seq. 

— presupposes the existence of an 

aggregate of atoms, viz. the body 
(Bauddha), i, 403 n. 

— Pradyumna denotes the, i, 440. 

— speech, breath, and m. presup- 

pose fire, water, and earth, ii, 78 
seq. 

— has all things for its objects and 

extends to the past, the present, 
and the future, ii, 81. 

— on account of the plurality of its 

functions we find it designated 
as manas or buddhi or aham- 
kara or iitta, ii, 81. 

— has five functions, ii, 89 seq. 

— accompanies the soul when leav- 

ing its body, ii, 102. 

— six and thirty thousand different 

energies of the m. identified 
with the fire-altars, the cups, 
&c, ii, 265. 

— speech is merged in, ii, 364 seq. 

— all sense-organs are merged in, ii, 

365 seq. 

— breath may be viewed as the 

causal substance of, ii, 366. 

— is earth, ii, 366. 

— i. e. the function of m., is merged 

in breath, on the departure of 
the sou), ii, 366 seq. 

Mitra and Varuna, Vasish/Aa again 
procreated by them, ii, 235. 

Moksha. See Release. 

Moksha Sastras, ii, 158. 

Momentariness, the Bauddha doc- 
trine of universal m., i, 403 n., 
407, 408, 427. 

is impossible on account 

of remembrance of the perceiv- 
ing person, i, 413-415. 

Monism. See Advaita. 

Moon, men who perform sacrifices 
&c. ascend after death to the, i, 
p. cvii, 108, no, 112, 114, 121- 
125. 

— the soul's ascent to, and descent 

from the, ii, 101-132. 

— the body of the soul in the m. 

consists of water, which had 
originated in the m. for the 
purpose of enjoying the fruits of 
works, ii, 114, 115, 127. 



Moon, the soul's descending from 

the, ii, 126-128. 
Mother-of-pearl mistaken for silver, 

simile, i, 4 n., 5, 43. 
MiWaka-upanishad and the rite of 

carrying fire on the head, ii, 186, 

189 seq. 
Muni, the state of the, enjoined 

by the side of learning and 

childlike state, i, p. lxxvi ; ii, 

322-327. 

NaWis, veins or arteries of the body, 
by means of them the soul 
departs from the body, i, pp. 
lxxix, lxxxii. 

— deep sleep takes place in them, 

i, 191 ; ii, 141-146. 

— glorified, ii, 143. 

— light contained in them, ii, 144. 

— and pericardium are, in deep 

sleep, merely the limiting ad- 
juncts of the soul, ii, 145. 

— see also Veins. 
Na/tiketa, legend of, ii, 123. 
Naiiketas, colloquy between Yama 

and, i, 247-252. 
Names, the two secret, applied to 
the deva-abode of Brahman and 
to its bodily abode, are to be 
held apart, ii, 216-218. 

— and forms, i, p. xxv. 

their evolution is the work, 

not of the individual soul, but 
of the Lord, i, pp. lix, Ixiii ; ii, 
96-100. 

was preceded by the tripar- 

tition, ii, 98. 

the object of Brahman's know- 
ledge before the creation, i, 50. 

attributed to Brahman, i, 125. 

presented by Nescience, 1,140, 

282, 328 seq., 345, 369 ; ii, 64, 

i4°» 4°'» 4°a- 
on account of their equality, 

there is no contradiction to the 

eternity of the Veda in the 

renovation of the world, i, an— 

216. 
the world periodically divests 

itself of them, i, 212. 
Brahman only is different 

from, i, 232 seq. 
the entire world of effects is 

evolved exclusively by, i, 233, 

242, 268, 357. 
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Names and forms, 'Being' is that 
which is differentiated by, i, 
267. 

abide in the individual soul, i, 

377 seq. 

cannot abide in the soul, i, 

279. 

non-existence of the effect 

previous to its production only 
means the state of n. and f. 
being unevolved, i, 333. 

the element of plurality cha- 
racterised by, i, 353. 

in Bauddha terminology, i, 

404, 404 n. 

the apparent world of n. and f. 

to be dissolved by knowledge, 
ii, 163 seq. 

Nirada, dialogue between N. and 
Sanatkumira, i, 166 seq. 

— instructed by the omniform Na- 

rayana, ii, 157. 

— assumed a new body, ii, 235. 
Narayana, another name of Brah- 
man, i, p. xxxi n. 

— the omniform N. instructed N&- 

rada about Maya being the 
cause of Narada's seeing him, 
ii, 157. 

— who is higher than the Unde- 

veloped, who is the highest Self, 
and the Self of all, reveals 
himself by dividing himself in 
multiple ways, i, 440. 

NIsadfya-sGkta quoted, ii, 85. 

Nescience (avidyl), superimposition 
is, i, 6. 

— perception &c. have for their 

object that which is dependent 
on, i, 7. 

— the seed of the Samsara, de- 

stroyed by knowledge of Brah- 
man, i, 14, 300 ; ii, 68 seq. ; but 
not by the lower knowledge, 
ii, 370. 

— distinctions fictitiously created 

by, i, 33. 

— Brahman as the object of, i, 63. 

— the limiting adjunct, consisting of 

the organs of action, presented 
by, i, 134. 

— the whole practical world exists 

only in the sphere of, i, 135, 
155; ", 394- 

— names and forms presented by, 

i, 139 seq., 382, 338 seq., 345, 



357, 369; i', 64, 67, 140, 163, 
401, 402. 
Nescience, the conception that the 
body and other things contained 
in the sphere of the Not-self are 
our Self, constitutes N., i, 157. 

— from it there spring desires, aver- 

sions, fear, and confusion, i, 157, 
167. 

— compared to the mistake of him 

who in the twilight mistakes 
a post for a man, i, 185. 

— the unreal aspect of the individual 

soul, as different from the 
highest Self, is a mere presenta- 
tion of, i, 189, 341, 244, 251, 
252; ii, 68, 139,173, >79, 340. 

— by means of N., the highest Lord 

manifests himself in various 
ways, i, 190, 352. 

— the causal potentiality is of the 

nature of, i, 243. 

— the body the product of, i, 244. 

— all the kinds of specific cognition 

belonging to the sphere of N., 
are absent in the sphere of true 
knowledge, i, 281. 

— the elements and the sense- 

organs the product of, i, 281. 

— the effects both at the time of 

creation and reabsorption are 
the mere fallacious superimpo- 
sitions of, i, 312. 

— element of plurality the figment 

of, i, 355. 

— naturally tends towards effects 

without any purpose, i, 357 n. 

— cannot be the cause of inequality, 

as it is of a uniform nature, i, 
360. 

— the relation of causes of suffering 

and of sufferers is the effect of, 
i, 380. 

— in the VaLreshika-sGtra, i, 392 

seq. 

— the mutual causality of N. and so 

on (Bauddha) cannot explain 
the formation of aggregates, i, 
404-409, 404 n. 

— Bauddha doctrine of the distinc- 

tion, owing to the influence of 
N., of the attributes of exist- 
ence and non-existence, i, 423. 

— the rising from deep sleep is due 

to the existence of potential N., 
ii, 4 8. 
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Nescience, the conditions of being 
agent and enjoyer presented by 
N. only, ii, 54, 55. 

— the soul being engrossed by N., 

identifies itself as it were with 
the body &c, and imagines it- 
self to be affected by the expe- 
rience of pain which is due to 
N., ii, 63 seq., 65. 

— the soul when leaving its body 

takes N., with itself, ii, 10a. 

— the Lord is everlastingly free 

from, ii, 149. 

— a soul which has freed itself from 

N. cannot possibly enter into 
phenomenal life, ii, 149. 

— limiting adjuncts presented by, 

", 67, 153, 156. 

— the primeval natural N. leaves 

room for all practical life and 
activity, ii, 156. 

— the bondage of the soul due to N. 

only, ii, 174. 

— a limiting adjunct of the soul, 

ii, 367. 
Nihilist =Bauddha, i, 415. 
Nihilists are the Madhyamikas, i, 

401 n. 

— maintain that everything is void, 

i, 401. 

— are contradicted by all means of 

right knowledge, and therefore 
require no special refutation, 

", 4*7. 
Nimi, Vasish/i>a cursed by, ii, 235. 
Nirvlna, the eternally perfect, ii, 

419. 
Nishidas and the four castes, the 

fa.flk2.ga.xAb, i, 262. 
Non-being. See Asat. 
Non-duality, taught both by Sankara 

and Ramanuga, i, p. xxx. 

— with a difference, taught by R&- 

manu^a, i, p. xxx. 
Non-ego, the object has for its 

sphere the notion of the, i, 3. 
Non-entity, non-existent. See Asat. 
Nyiya philosophy, i, 15 n. 

Object and subject cannot be iden- 
tified, i, 3. 

— ■ — are not distinguished in con- 

sequence of wrong knowledge, 
! »4- 

the relation of, cannot exist 

in the Self, i, 378 seq. 



Objects, the ten, and the ten sub- 
jects cannot rest on anything 
but Brahman, i, 104. 

have reference to pra^l, i, 

105 seq. 

— are beyond the senses, i, 239, 344. 

— mind is superior to the, i, 239. 
Oblations, the five, not always neces- 
sary for birth, ii, 125 seq. 

Om, the syllable, and the udgitha, 
i, p. Ixviii ; ii, 193 seq., 196-199. 

is all this, i, 169 seq. 

a means to obtain Brahman, 

i, 170. 

meditation on the highest per- 
son by means of it, i, 171-174 ; 
is the lower Brahman the object 
of this meditation? i, 171 seq.; 
the highest Brahman is the ob- 
ject of it, i, 172 seqq. 

which is a quality, i.e. the 

abode of a meditation, is com- 
mon to the three Vedas, ii, 282 
seq. 

Omnipotence depends on the omni- 
potent ruler being the cause of 
all created things, i, 132. 

Omniscience, ascribed to the Pra- 
dhana, i, 46 seq. 

Ordeal of the heated hatchet, and 
the thief, i, 323 n. 

Organic beings, four classes of, ii, 
126. 

Organs, the creation and reabsorp- 
tion of the o. of the soul do not 
interfere with the creation &c. 
of the elements, i, p. liii; ii, 
26-28. 

— five intellectual, and five o. of 

action, ii, 81. 

— drawn inward in sleep, ii, 136. 

— of the body and the divinities 

declared to be non-different, 
ii, 257. 

— see also Internal organ, and Sense- 

organs. 

Paingi-rahasya Brihmana, i, 122. 

Paingi-upanishad, i, p. xxxv n., 
161. 

Paftiagni-vidy;L See Fires, know- 
ledge of the five. 

Pa&teratra, the followers of the P. 
=the Bhagavatas, i, 442. 

Pln^aratras = Bhagavatas, quod vide. 

Pafttasikha, a Smriti writer, i, 291 n. 
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Par^anya, air manifesting itself in 
the form of, i, 239. 

— the position of the Lord with re- 

gard to merit and demerit of 

the living creatures is analogous 

to that of, i, 358. 
Parivra^akas. See Mendicant. 
Paryanka-vidya, ii, 230, 232, 233. 
Passion is called red on account of 

its colouring, i.e. influencing 

property, i, 253. 

— Goodness, P., and Darkness, the 

three gunas, i, 353. 

— Goodness, P., and Darkness, the 

three constituent elements of 
the pradhana, i, 364 n., 366 seq. 

— the guna, cannot be that which 

causes suffering, i, 379. 

— see Gunas. 

Pajupati or Siva, according to the 
Saivas, the operative cause, i, 

435- 
Path, the Bauddha instruction as to 
the, i, 411. 

— of the gods, i, p. xxix, 128; ii, 

297, 381. 

only those who know the 

qualified Brahman proceed on 
the, while those who know 
the unqualified Brahman be- 
come one with it without mov- 
ing to any other place, i, p. lxxi ; 
ii, 231 seq. 

all who meditate on Brahman 

proceed on the, i, p. Ixxii. 

followed by all who are ac- 
quainted with the saguna-vidySs 
of Brahman, i, p. Ixxii ; ii, 232- 

335- 

stations on it, i, p. lxxxii ; ii, 

382-389. 

men who possess knowledge 

proceed on it up to the world 
of Brahman, from which there 
is no return, i, pp. cvii, cix ; ii, 
«4, 39', 418 seq. 

the details about it are given 

both in the Upakojala-vidyl and 
in the PaAfragni-vidyS, ii, 233, 
234 seq. 

cannot be attained by faith 

and austerities,unaided by know- 
ledge, ii, 234. 

description of it, ii, 364-404. 

— of the fathers, ii, 234, 381, 384. 
leading through smoke, ii, 108. 



Path of the fathers to be obtained 
by means of sacrifices, works of 
public utility, and alms, ii, 1 24. 

Perception denotes Scripture, i, 
203. 

— possible without the body, as in 

dreams, ii, 272. 
Pericardium, also a place of deep 
sleep, ii, 142, 144. 

— merely the abode of the limiting 

adjuncts of the soul in deep 
sleep, ii, 145. 
Person (purusha), the highest, to be 
meditated upon with the sylla- 
ble Om is not the lower, but the 
higher Brahman, i, p. xxxv seq., 

171-174- 

meditation as a means of the 

knowledge of, ii, 205. 

— of the size of a thumb is Brahman, 

i, p. xxxvii, 195-198. 

— which is not the original Brah- 

man, but an effect may be called 
the internal Self of all beings, 
i, 142. 

— ' Beyond the Great there is the 

Undeveloped, beyond the Un- 
developed there is the P.,' i, 237 
seq. 

— is essentially pure, i, 298. 

— is higher than the senses and 

everything else, ii, 204 seq. 

— called the Self, ii, 205. 

— is hard to know, and to be reached 

by sharp minds only, ii, 205. 

— in the sun, the golden, is the 

highest Self, i, 63, 112. 
whom the sun does not 

know, i, 81. 
and Agni are not equal, 

though the term 'death' is 

applied to both, ii, 267. 
and the p. seen within the 

eye are not some individual 

soul, but Brahman, i, p. xxxiv, 

77-81. 
and the p. within the eye are 

one, ii, 217, 218, 244-247. 

— within the eye, is Brahman, i, 

p. xxxv, 123-130. 

is not a deity of the sun, i, 

124, 130. 

Pradhana, the non-intelligent first 
cause, the Sankhya doctrine of 
the, refuted, i, pp. xxxii, xlvi, 1, 
xciii, cxvii, 16, 16 n., 46 seq., 
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47-64, 70 seq., 135 seq., 139- 
14a, 237-241, *3« n., 25a, 257- 
260, 263, 290, 296, 313 seq-. 353 
seq., 363-38'. 437 seq. 
Pradhina, the Upanishads teach 
nothing like it, i, p. cxix. 

— figuratively spoken of as thinking, 

i, 5* seq. 

— is not figuratively spoken of as 

thinking, i, 53 seqq. 

— cannot be designated by the term 

' Self,' because release is taught 
of him who takes his stand on 
that (the Sat), i, 55-57. 

because there is no state- 
ment of its having to be set 
aside, i, 57 seq. 

on account of the individual 

soul going to the Self, i, 59 seq. 

— the internal ruler is not the, i, 

132 seq. 

— absolute bliss cannot result from, 

i, 138. 

— the abode of heaven, earth &c. 

cannot be the, i, 154, 157, 158. 

— the supporting of all things up to 

ether cannot be the work of the, 
i, 170, 171. 

— denoted by ' the Undeveloped,' i, 

238, 245 seqq. 

— by the term p. the Sankhya un- 

derstands the antecedent condi- 
tion of the world, i, 242. 

— is something to be cognised, i, 

246. 

— is not spoken of as an object of 

knowledge, i, 246 seq. 

— not mentioned among the sub- 

jects of discussion in the colloquy 
between Yama and N&iiketas, 
', 247-252. 

— a mere thing of inference and not 

vouched for by Scripture, i, 252. 

— is not denoted by agi, i, 252-357. 

— why it is treated in the Vedanta- 

sfitras, i, 288 seq., 317. 

— the Smr/tis teach that it is the 

independent cause of the world, 
i, 291. 

— assumed by the Yoga-Smnti, i, 

296. 

— the non-intelligent p. cannot pass 

into what is intelligent, i, 308. 

— is the state of equilibrium of the 

three gunas, Goodness, Passion, 
and Darkness, i, 353. 



Pradhina, arguments of the Sin- 
kbyas for the threefold, i, 364. 

— its three constituent elements, 

Goodness, Passion, and Dark- 
ness, i, 364 n., 366 seq. 

— activities cannot be ascribed to 

a non-intelligent, i, 367-369. 

— cannot be active, because it stands 

in no relation, there being no- 
thing beyond it, i, 370 seq. 

— does not modify itself spontane- 

ously, i, 371 seq. 

— absence of a purpose on the part 

of the, i, 372 seq., 374- 

— the soul may move the p. as the 

lame man moves the blind one, 
or as the magnet moves the iron, 
>, 373 seq. 

— the theory of p. adopted by Manu 

and other adherents of the Veda, 

'» 394- 

— the Lord acts as the ruler of the p. 

and of the souls, and the p., the 
soul, and the Lord are of mu- 
tually different nature (Sankhya 
and Yoga), i, 434 seq. 

— the Lord cannot be connected 

with the souls and the, i, 436 
seq. 

— of infinite duration, i, 438. 

— the same as sawsara, i, 439. 

— through it the souls obtain enjoy- 

ment and release, ii, 69. 
Pradyumna, a manifestation of the 
highest being, i, p. xxiii, 441 
seq. 

— cannot spring from Sankarshana, 

i, p. Ii, 44«, 44*. 

— a form of Vasudeva, denotes the 

mind (manas), i, 440. 

— Aniruddha cannot spring from, i, 

44»> 44*. 
Pra^apati, birth of P., whose body 
is this threefold world, i, 142. 

— is himself an ' effect ' and called 

the inner Self, i, 142 seq. n. 

— his instruction on the Self, i, 1 83- 

191. 

— Indra his disciple, i, 199. 

— the creator, i, 203 seq. ; ii, 206. 

— above Vanwa there come Indra 

and P., on the path of the gods, 

ii, 386. 
PnujapativSkya, in the JfHndogya- 

upanishad, i, p. lxiii. 
Praiina/sila, ii, 274, 276. 
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Prakrit! of the Slhkhyas, i, p. xxx. 

— the individual soul as free from, 

i, p. lxxxiii. 
Pralaya (re-absorption of the world 
into Brahman) at the end of 
each kalpa, i, pp. xxix, liv, xciv, 
38a n., 386-389; ii, 47, 371, 

39«- 

— in it endeavour cannot take 

place, because no body exists 
then, nor any other seen cause, 
required to bring about the 
conjunction of the atoms, i, 

387. 

— would be impossible, if the atoms 

were essentially active, i, 391. 

— see also World, reabsorption of 

the. 
Prana, Vlyu and, not to be identi- 
fied, i, p. lxxiv; ii, 356-259. 

— is Brahman, i, 329-331, 272 ; ii, 

M3- 

— through knowledge of the p. im- 

mortality arises, i, 229-331. 

— is a raised thunderbolt, i, 239- 

231. 

— is the highest Self, i, 331. 

— knowledge of the, ii, 186 seq. 

— is the best among the organs of 

the body, ii, 356. 

— everything is food of the, ii, 309 

seq. 

— see also Breath, and Vital air. 
Pranagnihotra is not omitted even 

when the eating of food is 
omitted, ii, 249 seq. 

— is omitted when the eating of 

food is omitted, ii, 350-252. 

— the details of the fundamental 

Agnihotra not valid for it, ii, 
351 seq. 
Pranas, the word 'person' applied 
to them, i, 261. 

— colloquy of the, i, 304 ; ii, 88, 89, 

186, 187 seqq., 200, an, 315, 
309. 

— the individual soul is the sustain- 

ing principle of the, i, 361. 

— see also Vital airs. 
Pranavidyas, their unity, i, p. lxviii ; 

ii, 300 seq., 313. 
Prasna-upanishad, on the akshara 

Om, i, p. xliii. 
PrastotW, even those priests, P. and 

so on, who are devoid of the 

knowledge of the divinities of 



the prastlva and the like, per- 
form the sacrifices, ii, 254. 
Pratardana, the legend of Indra and, 

», 97-99. 10 1 ; «, 3°5, 306. 

Pravargya-ceremony, passages about 
the, ii, 222-224. 

Prayer, where the works of the 
Irramas are not possible, p. 
qualifies for knowledge, ii, 316. 

Priest, the meditations on subordi- 
nate members of the sacrifice 
are his work, ii, 321. 

— the fruit of meditations in which 

the p. is the agent goes to the 
sacrificer, ii, 321. 
Priests : as a rule sacrificers of one 
and the same family employ 
officiating p. of one and the 
same family, i, 226. 

— even those p. who do not know 

the divinities of the prastlva 
and the like, perform sacrifices, 
ii, 354. 
Purinas, on past and future kalpas, 
i, 361. 

— see Itihasas and P. 
Purifications, required for Vedic 

works, mentioned with a view 

to the origination of knowledge 

in him who has undergone 

those, ii, 314. 
Purushas of the Sinkhyas, i, p. xxx. 
Purusha-vidya, of the Taittirtyaka 

and of the A£andogya-upanishad 

are not to be combined, ii, 220- 

222. 
Purvl*irySs, ' ancient teachers,' 

quoted by Ramanuga, i, p. xxi. 
PQrva-mimamsa, i, p. ix. 

arose at an early date, i, p. x. 

enquiry into active religious 

duty its subject, i, 10. 
means of proof made use of 

in the, i, 17 seq. and n. ; ii, 

262 seq. 
Pfirva-mimimsa-sfitras, i, p. xii. 
Pfishan, the grains for P. are to be 

crushed at all vikritis of the 

darjapGrnamasa, ii, 309. 

Ra^-asuya-sacrifice, Brahmanas are 
not qualified for the, i, 218; ii. 
266. 

— is to be offered by a prince who 

-wishes to become the ruler of 
the whole earth, i, 233, 333 n. 
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Rahasya-brahmana, of the Tannins 
and the Paingins (the Kban- 
dogya), ii, 330. 

Raikva, called Gana/ruti a Sfidra, i, 
333-226. 

— possessed the knowledge of Brah- 

man, ii, 315. 
Rakshas, among the padfog-anaA, i, 

262. 
Rama Mura Gastrin, PaWit, i, p. 

xxiin. 
Raman i^a, his Vedanta-sara, i, p.xvi. 

— Sri-bhashya, i, p. xvi seq. 
rests on old and weighty tra- 
dition, i, pp. xvii, xxii. 

its sectarian feature, i, p. 

xxxi n. 

— follows the authority of BodM- 

yana, i, p. xxi seq. 

— quotes a series of ancient teachers 

in his Vedarthasangraha, i, p. 
xxi seq. 

— sketch of bisphilosophical system, 

i, pp. xxiv, xxvii seqq. 

— and Sarikara, i, pp. xxii seqq., 

lxxxv-ci, cxxvi. 

chief points in which they 

agree and differ, i, pp. xxx seq., 
xxxiii-xl, xlviii-li, lxii-lxvi, 
lxviii-lxxiv, Ixxvi-lxxix, lxxxi- 
lxxxvi, cxii, cxiv, cxviii n., cxxi. 

on the subdivision of the 

Vedanta-sfltras into Adhika- 
ranas, and the determination of 
the Vedic passages discussed in 
the Sutras, i, pp. xli-xlvi. 

relation of Badarayana's Sutras 

to their chief distinguishing 
doctrines, i, pp. lxxxvii-ci. 

as interpreters of the Upa- 

nishads, i, p. cxxiii seq. 

— approves of the system of the 

Bhagavatas, i, p. Ii seq. 

— on the relation of the individual 

soul to Brahman, i, pp. liii seq., 
lviii. 

— according to him the soul is of 

minute size, and a knowing 
agent, i, pp. liv-lvii. 

— on the activity of the soul, i, p. 

lvii. 

— on dreams, i, p. lx seq. 

— on the term ' mayS,' i, p. lxi. 

— on the combination of the senses 

with the manas, &c, at the 
death of the vidvln, i, p. lxxix. 



Ramanu^a, on the immortality of 
him who knows Brahman, i, 
pp. lxxix, lxxx. 

— his explanation preferred to that 

of Sarikara, i, p. lxxxvi seq. 

— denies the distinction of the two 

Brahmans and the doctrine of 
MayS, i, p. xci. 

— denies the distinction between 

a higher and a lower knowledge, 
i, p. xci. 

— denied that the Upanishads teach 

Maya, i, p. cii. 
Rlmanu^as, an important Vaishnava 
sect, i, p. xvii. 

— closely connected with the Bha- 

gavatas, i, p. xxii seq. 

— their fundamental text concern- 

ing the soul's fate after death, 
i, p. cxxi seq. 

— see also Bhagavatas. 
Ramayan of Tulsidas, i, p. cxxvii 

seq. 

Ranayantya-khila, the holding to- 
gether and the pervading the 
sky attributed to Brahman in 
the R. are not to be inserted in 
other vidyas, i, p. lxx; ii, 218- 
a 20. 

Ranayanlyas, the Upanishad of the, 
ii, 219. 

Raurava, one of the seven hells, ii, 
123. 

Reabsorption of the world into 
Brahman. See "World and Pra- 
laya. 

Real, the, and the Unreal, i. e. the 
intelligent Self and the non-real 
objects, coupled by wrong 
knowledge, i, 4. 

Realists, i.e. the Sautrintikas»and 
the Vaibhashikas, i, 401 n. 

— maintain the reality of every- 

thing, i, 401. 

— controverted, i, 402-418. 
Reasoning stands nearer to per- 
ception than Sruti, i, 399. 

— is there room for objections 

founded on r. after the sense of 
the sacred texts has once been 
settled? i, 399 seq. 

— only a subordinate auxiliary 

of intuitional knowledge, i, 

J07- 

— which disregards the holy texts 

and rests on individual opinion 
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only has no proper foundation, 

i, 3'4~3»7- 
Reasoning, the assertion that r. has 
no foundation rests on r. only, 

i» 3«5- 

— recommended by Manu, i, 315. 

— the want of foundation consti- 

tutes the beauty of, i, 315 seq. 

Regnaud, M. Paul, i, pp. cv, cxvii. 

Release, final, or emancipation, at- 
tained by highest knowledge, i, 
p. xxvii, 29, 63, 71, 92, 291, 300, 
316, 327, 328; ii, 55, 101, 
101 n., i65seq., 235-238, 357, 

37o, 37», 397-400- 

persons desirous of, have to 

include such qualities as satya- 
kamatva in their meditations on 
Brahman, i, p. lxxiii. 

the dissolution of the 

apparent world prescribed for 
them, ii, 162. 

could not be in the 

possession of irrefutable know- 
ledge, if the doctrine of general 
identity were not true, i, 282. 

is nothing but Brahman, i, a 8 

seq-» 34, »83 n. ; ii, 329. 

not the effect of religious 

merit, i, 27 seqq. 

is an eternally and essentially 

disembodied state, i, 28, 29, 283, 
328. 

is of the nature of the eternally 

free Self, i, 32. 

is something to be ceremoni- 
ally purified, i, 33. 

is of the nature of Brahman, 

which is eternally pure, i, 33. 

is it a quality of the Self ? i, 

33- 
taught of him who takes his 

stand on the Sat, i, 55-57. 
desire of, caused by the re- 
flection that all effects, objects, 

and powers are non-permanent, 

i, 198. 
a man going to f. r. reaches the 

sun, i, 232. 
connected with the element of 

unity in Brahman, i, 322. 
cannot be the purpose of the 

pradhlna, i, 372 seq. 
would be impossible on the 

pradhlna hypothesis, i, 373, 374, 

380 seq. 



Release, final, is impossible, if the 
causes of suffering and the 
sufferer (i. e. the world and the 
souls) constitute one Self, i, 378. 

depends on knowledge, ac- 
cording to the Sankhya also, i, 
380 n. 

no being desirous of, could 

be assumed, on the Bauddha 
doctrine, i, 406 seq.; nor on 
the Gaina doctrine, i, 430. 

Bauddha doctrine of bondage 

and, depending on absence and 
presence of right knowledge, 

', 4*3- 
the Gaina doctrine of bondage 

and, untenable, i, 432. 
the Self which enjoys f.r. must 

be the agent in the meditation 

which helps to bring it about, 

ii, 5* ». 
impossibility of f. r. would 

follow, if the SelPs agency were 

natural, ii, 53. 
Sawisara and f. r. result from 

the highest Lord, ii, 58 seq., 

139. 
consists, according to the 

Vaiieshikas, in the absolute 

non-origination of the nine 

qualities of the Selfs, ii, 69. 
the Self freed of the aggregate 

of eight, in f. r., ii, 83, 83 n. 
the existence of a remainder 

of works does not stand in its 

way, ii, 119. 
obtained by sleep only, ii, 148 

seq. 
by successive steps, one of the 

results of meditations on the 

qualified Brahman, ii, 162, 185, 

39i. 

is possible, because the bon- 
dage of the soul is due to Nes- 
cience only, ii, 174. 

no definite rule about its 

springing up in this life or in 
the next, exists as to the fruit 
which is, ii, 329 seq. 

could never take place, if the 

chain of works which have been 
running on from eternity could 
not be cut short, ii, 355 seq. 

cannot be dependent on lo- 
cality, time, and special causes, 
as the fruit of works is, ii, 356. 
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Release, final, the death of the body 
is the term of the attainment 
of, ii, 357 seq. 

works if joined with know- 
ledge may effect it, ii, 359. 

is something not to be effected 

at all, ii, 359. 

is a fruit like other fruits, ii, 

405. 

in so far only as it is 

a cessation of all bondage, not 
as implying the accession of 
something new, ii, 406. 

when the released has a body 

and senses, the state of f. r. is 
analogous to the waking state, 
ii, 413 ; when he has no body 
and no senses, it is analogous to 
that of a dream, ii, 413. 

what Scripture says about 

absence of all specific cognition 
refers either to deep sleep or to 
f. r., not to that abode which is 
the result of qualified know- 
ledge, ii, 414 seq. 

see also Emancipation. 

Released, the. See Soul, released. 

Religious acts, their performance 
has for its fruit transitory feli- 
city, i, 1 1. 

see also Works, and Sacrifice. 

— duty, the enquiry into it carried 

on in the Caimini-sfitra, i, 26. 

the possession of supernatural 

powers depends on the per- 
formance of it, i, 293. 

is characterised by injunction, 

», *93, *93». 

in the case of r. d. we entirely 

depend on Scripture, i, 299. 

— hunter, i, 228. 

— merit, different degrees of plea- 

sure the mere effects of it, i, 27. 

final release not the effect of 

it, i, 37 seq. 

is what brings about the fruits 

of actions, as Gaimini thinks, ii, 
182. 

Retractation (of the world into Brah- 
man). See Fralaya, and World. 

/Ug-veda, the lower knowledge com- 
prises the, i, 137, 138. 

— the pranava belonging to the R. 

is connected with the udgitha 
belonging to the Sama-veda, ii, 
382 n. 



Rii, the highest Self is, i, 79. 

— meditation on the earth as R., 

and fire as Siman, ii, 345-349. 

Rinsing of the mouth with water 
before and after eating is en- 
joined with reference to the 
act of meditation on the water 
viewed as the dress of prana, ii, 
211-214. 

JRishi, knowledge of the R. necessary 
for the performance of a sacri- 
ficial action, i, 2 1 3 seq. 

— the Tantra (Sankhyajlstra) com- 

posed by a, i, 291, 292. 
Rishis cannot perform sacrifices, 
hence are not entitled to the 
study of the Veda, i, 197 n. 

— are entitled to acquire know- 

ledge, i, 199. 

— the Vedas were seen by R., men 

of exalted vision, i, 213, 223. 

— cannot be qualified for medita- 

tions connected with, i, 317. 

— we have no right to measure by 

our capabilities their capability, 
i, 233. 

— create many things by their mere 

intention, i, 347 seq. 
Rivers, simile of the, i, 377 seq., 

279. 
Road of the gods. See Path of the g. 

— of the fathers. See Path of the f. 
Rudra, in consequence of a boon 

being granted to R., Sanatku- 

maxa was born again as Skanda, 

ii, 235. 
Rudras, class of gods, i, 202, 216. 
Ruler within, or the internal r., is 

Brahman, i, pp. xxxv, xlii seq., 

cxiii, 1 30-135. 

is not the pradhana, i, 132 seq. 

cannot mean the embodied 

soul, i, 133-135. 

Sahara Svlmin, ii, 268. 

Sacrifice must be preceded by the 
knowledge of the Rishi of the 
mantra used, i, 313 seq. 

— Sudra unfit for it, i, 324. 

— is accomplished by means of 

speech and mind, ii, 57. 

— water is intimately connected 

with, ii, 105, 108, 109. 

— though involving harm done to 

animals, &c, is not unholy, ii, 
130 seq. 
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Sacrifice, man fancifully identified 
with the, ii, 320, 221, 265. 

— subordinate members of the, 

meditations on them are the 
business of the priest, not of 
the sacrificer, i, p. lxxvi ; ii, 
320 seq. 

though connected with 

s., yet are not necessary mem- 
bers of the s., because they 
have results of their own, ii, 
252-256. 

contribute towards the 

supersensuous result of the en- 
tire s., ii, 346 seq. 

prescribed for some typical 

s. are so prescribed for the 
modified forms of the s. also, ii, 
192, 192 n. 

on which the meditations 

rest are taught in the three 
Vedas, so also the meditations, 
ii, 281 seq. 

the ideas of Aditya &c. are 

to be superimposed on them, 

», 345-349- 
Sacrifices required as conducive to 
the rise of knowledge in the 
mind, i, p. lxxv; ii, 306-309, 
313-315, 3»7 n. 

— which are enjoined permanently, 

such as the Agnihotra, do not 
lose their efficiency, i, p. lxxviii; 
ii, 358-360. 
-■- the Upanishads distinguish men 
who perform s. and meritorious 
works only, and men who in 
addition possess a certain kind 
of knowledge, i, p. cvii. 

— the performers of s. only proceed 

on the northern path of the sun, 
i, 27. 

are objects of enjoyment for 

the gods, ii, in. 

— — dwelling together with the 

gods obtain enjoyment, ii, n 1, 
112. 

only rise to the moon, ii, 122 ; 

the opposite view refuted, ii, 
121-123, r3 4- 

— animals, gods, and ifr'shis do no 

perform, i, 197 n. 

— men whose only desire is emanci- 

pation, do not perform s., as 
they do not care for the perish- 
able fruits of them, i, 197 n. 



Sacrifices, a god may divide himself 
into many forms and enter into 
relation with many, i, 200. 

— those who do not perform s., 

descend to Samyamana, the 
abode of Yama, suffer their 
torments, and then again re- 
ascend to this world, ii, 122 
seq. 

— lead to the road of the fathers, ii, 

124. 

— prescribed for him who is de- 

sirous of the heavenly world, ii, 
162, 183. 

— certain mantras and s., referred 

to in certain passages, the 
matter of which is different 
from the approximate vidyas, 
have not to be combined with 
the latter, ii, 222-225. 

— performed even by priests who 

do not know the divinities of 
the, ii, 254. 

— Vedic texts referring to s. aim at 

enjoining the performance of 
the entire s. only, ii, 274, 

*75- 

— cognitions compared with, ii, 

280. 

— and other duties connected with 

householdership, ii, 298. 

Sacrificial thread round the neck or 
on the right shoulder, ii, 298. 

Sadhyas, i, 216. 

Saivas maintain that the five cate- 
gories were taught by the Lord 
Parupati to the end of breaking 
the bonds of the soul ; Pa/upati 
is, according to them, the 
operative cause, i, 435. 

Sakha, in the same 5. also there is 
unity of vidyl, ii, 214-216. 

— although they differ as to accents 

and the like, the vidyas con- 
nected with certain members 
of sacrificial acts, refer to the 
udgitha and so on belonging to 
all, ii, 273-274. 

— mantras and the like enjoined in 

one 5. are taken over by other 

Sakhas also, ii, 273 seq. 
Sakti, Maya belongs to Brahman as 

a, i, p. xxv. 
SSlagram, Hari is contemplated in 

the sacred stone called, i, 114, 

126, 178. 
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SamaMra, a book of the Atharvani- 
kas treating of Vedic obser- 
vances, ii, 189. 

Saman, the highest Self is, i, 79. 

— meditation on the fire as S., and 

the earth as Rii, ii, 345-349. 

Sama-veda, the pranava belonging 
to the .R/g-veda is connected 
with the S. meditation on the 
udgitha, ii, 382 n. 

Sawinyasin, in the case of perfect 
knowledge not yet having 
arisen in the S., Muniship is 
enjoined as a means of know- 
ledge, ii, 324-334. 

Sawsara (the endless cycle of birth, 
action, and death), the Veda 
furnishes the means of escaping 
from it, i, pp. xxvii, xxix. 

— release from it according to 

Sankara and RatnSnu^a, i, p. 
xxxi. 

— Nescience, the seed of it, i, 14 ; 

ii, 68 seq. 

— non-eternal, of a fleeting, chang- 

ing nature, i, 27. 

— beginningless, i, 313, 314, 430; 

ii, 60. 

— gradually all souls are released 

from it, i, 439. 

— the pradhana which is ruled by 

the Lord and which modifies 
itself for the purposes of the 
soul is what is meant by, i, 

439- 

— is only due to the qualities of 

the buddhi and the other 
limiting adjuncts being wrongly 
superimposed upon the Self, ii, 
43 seq., 46-48. 

— and moksha result from the 

highest Lord, ii, 58 seq. 

— the Lord afflicted by the pain 

caused to the soul by its ex- 
perience of the, ii, 63. 

— the nine qualities of the Selfs 

constitute the s. according to 
the Vaueshikas, ii, 69. 

— the manner in which the soul 

together with its subordinate 
adjuncts passes through the, ii, 
101-133. 

— threefold fruits of action in the 

s., viz. pain, pleasure, and a 
mixture of the two, come from 
the Lord, ii, 180 seq. 



Sams&ra, the Self which stands out- 
side the, ii, 388. 

— scriptural declarations of the, ii, 

37'- 

— would be impossible on the as- 

sumption of the soul being 
either a part, or an effect of, 
or different from Brahman, ii, 
397- 

— because the s. depends on 
works, it does not follow that 
the s. will cease, when works 
are absent, ii, 398. 

Samvarga-knowledge, or S.-vidyS, i, 
324-326 ; ii, 19, 196. 

Samvarta became a great Yogin, ii, 
3'5. 

Samyamana, those who do not per- 
form sacrifices go to S., the 
abode of Yama, ii, 122 seq. 

— in the city of S. evil works are 

requited under Yama's rule, ii, 
133. 
Sanatkumara, dialogue between Na- 
rada and, i, 166 seq. 

— a son of Brahman's mind, was, in 

consequence of a boon being 
granted to Rudra, born again 
as Skanda, ii, 335. 
SaWilya, i, p. cxv. 

— did not find highest bliss in the 

Vedas, i. 443. 
SaWilyavidya, i, pp. lxvii, lxxv, cxiv, 

91 ; ii, 187, 314, 316, 317, 219, 

233, 266. 
Safikara or £ankara£arya, i, p. xiv. 

— his commentary represents the 

orthodox side of Brahmanical 
theology, i, p. xiv. 

the oldest of the extant com- 
mentaries, i, p. xiv. 

the authority most generally 

deferred to in India, i, p. xv. 

— his authority above doubt and 

dispute, i, p. xv. 

— how far he represents the true 

Vedanta doctrine, i, p. xvii 
seq. 

— his doctrine of the absolute 

identity of the individual soul 
with Brahman, i, p. xx. 

— refers to other commentators, i, 

p. xx. 

— his school acknowledges Vedantic 

teaching of an essentially dif- 
ferent type, i, p. xxi. 
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Sankara or Sankaraiarya, preceded 
by DramWa, i, p. xxii. 

— and Raminu^a, i, pp. xxii seqq., 

xxx seq., xli-xlvi, lxxxv-ci. 

disagree as to the system of 

the Bhagavatas, i, p. li seq. 

— sketch of his philosophical sys- 

tem, i, p. xxiv seqq. 

— his doctrine about the soul being 

merged in Brahman, faithfully 
represents the teaching of the 
Upanishads, i, p. cxxi seq. 

— his mode of interpretation with 

regard to the Upanishads, i, pp. 
cxxii-cxxv. 

— the philosophy of S. nearer to 

the teaching of the Upanishads 
than the SQtras of Badarayana, 
i, p. cxxvi. 

— a translation of his commentary 

cannot be combined with an 
independent translation of the 
Vedinta-sutras, i, p. cxxviii. 

Sankara system, no tendency among 
its followers to keep their doc- 
trines secret, i, p. xcix. 

Safikarsha-kaWa, ii, 359. 

Sankarshana, a manifestation of the 
highest being, i, pp. xxiii, lii. 

— originated from Vasudeva, i, p. li. 

— a form of Vasudeva, denotes the 

individual soul, i, 440. 

— cannot spring from Vasudeva, i, 

44», 44»- 

— Pradyumna cannot spring from, 

•> 44», 44»- 

— taken as a Lord, i, 441 seq. 
Sankhya and Yoga are mere Smn'ti, 

not of scriptural character, ii, 
381. 
Sankhyas, their prakriti and puru- 
shas, i, p. xxx. 

— refutation of their doctrines, i, 

pp. xxxix-xlviii, xciii, 15 n., 
437-389. 

is applicable also to other 

theories, i, p. xl, 388 seq. 

— were anxious to prove that their 

views are warranted by scrip- 
tural passages, i, p. xlvi. 

— Vedantins, and Upanishads, i, p. 

cxvii. 

— their three gunas, i, 38. See also 

Gunas. 

— number of their categories, i, 

357-360. 



Sankhyas maintain duality, do not 
discern the unity of the Self, i, 
398. 

— are in harmony with the Veda, 

in their description of the soul 
as free from all qualities, i, 
398. 

— hold that the intelligent beings 

(i. e. the souls) are incapable of 
either taking in or giving out 
anything, and are non-active, i, 
301. 

— the objections raised by them 

against the VedSnta doctrine 
apply to their view also, i, 313 
seq. 

— reasons why their system should 

be refuted by the Vedantin, i, 
363 seq. 

— charge the Vedantins with con- 

tradictions, i, 376-378. 

— think that eternal intelligence 

constitutes the very nature of 
the soul, ii, 33. 

— their doctrine of many Selfs re- 

futed, ii, 69 seq. 

— teach that the chief vital air is to 

be considered as the combined 
function of all organs, ii, 86. 

— hold that the Self and the organs 

are both all-pervading, and 
when obtaining a new body 
only begin to function in it in 
consequence of the Karman, ii, 
103. 

— see also Pradhana. 
Sankhyajastra taught by Kapila, i, 

391 n. 
Sankhya-smrvti, i, 347, 358, 384 n., 
396. 

— and other Smr/tis, their con- 

flicting claims, i, p. xlvii, 390- 
396. 

— refuted, i, 133 seq. 

— the pradhana assumed by the, i, 

158. 

— the three entities (the great 

principle, the Undeveloped, the 
soul) in the, i, 338. 

— and Yoga-smriti, why singled out 

for refutation, i, 397 seq. 

— knowledge of the S. does not 

lead to highest beatitude, i, 398. 
Sariraka Mimamsa-sGtras, another 
name for Vedanta-sfitras, i, p. 
xiv n., 9. 
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■SarfraVa-jJstra, its aim is to show 

that there is only one highest 

Lord, i, 190. 
Sarvadarjanasamgraha, Ramanu,ga 

chapter in the, i, p. xxiv. 
Sat, « being,' ' that which is,' Maya 

cannot be called so, i, p. 

XXV. 

— in the beginning there existed 

nothing but the, i, p. cv seq. ; 
this passage refers to the Self, 
i, p. cxviii ; ii, 209 seq. 

— the thought of it not to be un- 

derstood in a figurative sense, 

i. 54- 

— release is taught of him who 

takes his stand on it, i, 55-57. 

— pradhana is not denoted by the 

term, i, 57-60. 

— denotes that which is differen- 

tiated by names and forms, i, 
267. 

— Brahman is S., and the world is 

S., i, 332. 

— there is no origin of S. (i. e. of 

Brahman), ii, 19 seq. 

— fire has for its source S. (Brah- 

man), ii, 20-22. 

— 'he became S. and tyat,' ii, 25, 

167. 

— chapter treating of the, ii, 96. 

— a name of Brahman, ii, 142, 144, 

160. 

— comprises the Self as well as the 

Non-Self, ii, 210, 210 n. 

— which is the root of the world, 

is the only object of cognition, 
ii, 396. 

Satapatha-brahmana, its accentua- 
tion, and the Bhashika-sfltra, 
i, 258 n. 

Sataudana libation of the Atharvani- 
kas, ii, 190. 

Sattva. See Internal organ. 

Satyakima, i, p. cv. 

Satyaloka, the world of the lower 
Brahman is called S., i, 181. 

Saunaka on the U/shis, i, 213. 

Saurya libation of the followers of 
the Atharva-veda, ii, 190. 

Sautrantikas are realists, i, 401 n. 

Savitar (the Sun) after having for 
thousands of yugas performed 
the office of watching over 
these worlds, enjoys at the end 
of this period the condition of 



release in which he neither 
rises nor sets, ii, 236. 
Scripture allows argumentation, 1,17. 

— and intuition as means of know- 

ledge, i, 18. 

— Brahman the source of, i, 19-22. 

— the means of knowing Brahman, 

i, 20 seq., 22-47, 288, 350-352, 
355? », 339- 

— aims at action, i, 20 seq. 

— not the source of Brahman, i, 22. 

— because it is directly stated in S. 

therefore the all-knowing Brah- 
man is the cause of the world, 
i, 61-64, 3° 6 > 3«7- 

— intuition vouched for by, i, 101 

seq. 

— Brahman is the special topic of, 

i, 160, 265 seq. 

— nowhere makes statements re- 

garding the individual soul, i, 
160. 

— in order to be authoritative, is 

independent of anything else, 
i, 203. 

— Smr/ti depends on, i, 203, 440. 

— may sometimes have to be taken 

in a secondary sense, i, 318. 

— its authoritativeness denied by 

the Bauddhas, i, 412. 

— is the production of the omni- 

scient Lord, and omniscience of 
the Lord is based on it, i, 437. 

— our only authority in the origi- 

nation of the knowledge of 
supersensuous things, ii, 4. 

— our knowledge of what is duty 

and the contrary of duty de- 
pends entirely on, ii, 131. 

— ceases to be valid, when true 

knowledge springs up, ii, 340. 

— see also Sruti, and Veda. 

Self, the soul looks for its true S. 
in the body, &c, i, p. xxvi. 

— consisting of bliss (anandamaya), 

is the highest Self, not an indi- 
vidual soul, i, p. xxxiii seq., 64- 

77- 

desire mentioned as be- 
longing to it, i, 70 seq. 

scripture teaches the join- 
ing of the individual soul with 

it, i, 7I-77- 

Brahman is called the tail, 

i. e. a member of it, i, 72 seq. 

— the S. (of whose existence all 
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are conscious) is Brahman, i, 
M, 377 ; », 208 seq. 
Self, different opinions about it, i, 14 
seq. 

— everything has its S. in Brahman, 

i, 23. 

— passages about the non-trans- 

migrating, i, 35 seq. 

— not joined to the gross body, not 

to the subtle body, independent 
of either, i, 28 n. 

— the word S. is applied to the 

cause of the world, i, 53-55. 

— used figuratively in the sense of 

' that which effects all purposes 
of another,' i, 54, 56. 

— pradhana cannot be designated 

by the term ' Self,' i, 55-60. 

— in its primary meaning refers to 

what is intelligent only, i, 56. 

— the individual soul goes to the, 

i, 59 seq. 

— the personal S. of a deity may be 

called an intelligent, i, 99. 

— the Person called the internal 

S. of all beings, i, 142. 

— divine, one and the same d. S. 

may assume several forms at 
the same time, i, 200. 

— the intelligent, is the highest 

Lord, i, 234, 235. 

— the great, may denote the intel- 

lect of the first-born Hiranya- 

garbha, i, 240. 
is higher than the intellect, 

i, 240. 
i. e. the individual soul, or the 

fundamental intellect, i, 241. 

— is the intelligent soul of the Sah- 

khyas, i, 259. 

— husband, wife, riches, and other 

objects of enjoyment in this 
world are dear on account of 
the, i, 274- 

— is not destroyed, i, 281. 

— but by means of true knowledge 

there is effected its dissociation 
from the matras, i, 281. 

— makes itself; which is possible 

owing to modification, i, 287. 

— the witnessing S. is self-proved, 

«, 424. 

— is one and permanent, i, 424. 

— there results from the Gaina 

doctrine non-universality of the, 
i, 431 seq. 



Self, the doctrine of the Upanishads 
refers to that S. which stands 
outside the samsara and cannot 
therefore be subordinate to 
activity, ii, 288. 

— love, play, and the like cannot 

be ascribed to the action of the, 
ii, 410. 

— has the option of manifold exis- 

tence, ii, 4 12, 4 1 3 seq., 414 n. 

— the highest, there is no Self apart 

from, i, p. xxvii, 113, 115, 155, 
190, 240 seq., 249 seqq., 277, 
283. 295, 320-330, 381; ii, 
66-68, 73, 174-180, 244; nor 
within it, ii, 180. 

Vlsudeva identical with it, i, 

p. xxiii, 440. 

or Brahman, i, p. xxvii, 36. 

the world is the body investing 

it, i, p. xxx. 

different from the soul in the 

states of deep sleep and de- 
parting, i, p. xxxix, 233-236; 

", 54- 

the S. to be seen, to be 

heard, &c, is the h. S., not the 
individual soul, i, p.xl, 274-283. 

higher than everything, i, p. 

lxix; ii, 204 seq. 

the S. spoken of in the account 

of the creation given in Ait. 
Ar. II, 4 is not a lower form of 
the S., but the h. S., i, p. lxix ; 
ii, 205-211. 

relation of the individual 

soul to the h. S., i, p. cxxi seq., 
37, 118-123, 161, 185 seq., 190, 
333, *5i, 277 seq., 278 n., 278- 
283, 441 ; ii, 65 seq., 68 seq., 
138, 149, 173-175, 240 seq., 
407 seq. 

its true nature is nothing 

either to be endeavoured after 
or to be avoided, i, 36. 

the golden person in the disc 

of the sun is the, i, 63. 

although eternally unchanging 

and uniform, it reveals itself in 
a graduated series of beings, 
i, 63. 

is anandamaya, i, 66-68. 

only is entirely free from sin, 

i, 79- 

is Rik, Slman, Uktha, Ya^us, 

Brahman, i, 79 seq. 
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S<;lf, the highest, the knowledge of 
the, is most beneficial for man, 
i, 98, 167, 350. 

subsequently to it all works 

and their effects entirely cease, 
i, 98. 

— through it everything be- 
comes known, i, 275. 

is self-established, ii, 14. 

souls devoid of it are ob- 
jects of enjoyment for the gods, 
ii, in. 

is it connected with works, 

or is it an independent means 
to accomplish the purpose of 
man? ii, 285-306. 

does not only not promote 

action but rather cuts ail action 
short, i, 290. 

the qualities of having true 

desires and true purposes attri- 
buted to the, i, no. 

the eater is the h. S. since 

what is movable and what is 
immovable is mentioned as his 
food, i, 116-118. 

fruition on the part of the 

h. S. denied, i, 117, 119, 120. 

the person within the eye is 

the, i, 129 seq. 

universal rulership an appro- 
priate attribute of it, i, 131 seq. 

immortal, unseen, unheard, i, 

13a. 

organs of action may be as- 
cribed to it, i, 132. 

may be represented as the 

G&rhapatya-fire, i, 150. 

as the mere witness, i. e., the 

pure Self, non-related to the 
limiting conditions, i, 150. 

is the abode of heaven, earth, 

&c, i, 161. 

absence of seeing, &c, charac- 
teristic of it, i, 168 seq. 

the qualities of being the True, 

of resting in its own greatness, of 
being omnipresent, and of being 
the Self of everything, can 
belong to the h. S. only, i, 169. 

meditation on the, i, 171-174. 

its reward, i, 174. 

' the highest person ' means 

•the h. S,' i, 171-174, 205. 

corresponds to the mental act 

of complete intuition, i, 172. 



Self, the highest, its nature is pure 
intelligence, i, 185 seq. 

that after which sun, moon, 

&c, are said to shine is the, 
i, 192-194. 

the word 'light ' denotes the, 

i, 195 ; ii, 407. 

with reference to> the heart 

the h. S. is said to be of the 
size of a span, i, 196-198. 

prana is the, i, 230 seq.. 

is the end of the journey, the 

highest place of Vishau, i, 239. 

the calm, i. e. the h. S., i, 241. 

Na/iiketas' question and Yama's 

answer as to the, i, 248. 

is above all attributes, t, 249. 

the one general cause, i, 274. 

is the centre of the whole 

world with the objects, the 
senses, and the mind, it has 
neither inside nor outside, it is 
altogether a mass of knowledge, 
i, 276. 

is the operative as well as ma- 
terial cause of the world, i, 286. 

is not affected by the world- 
illusion, i, 312. 

the one unchanging witness of 

the three states, the creation, 
subsistence, and reabsorption 
of the world, i, 312. 

though devoid of motion, may 

yet move other things, i, 369. 

the relation of object and sub- 
ject cannot exist in it, i, 378 seq. 

appears in manifold forms, 

i, 440 ; ii, 66-68. 

its nature is eternal presence, 

ii, 15. 

is not an effect, i, 15. 

is not the shaper of dreams, 

ii, 137 seq. 

the creation of the worlds 

was accomplished by some in- 
ferior Lord, different from, and 
superintended by the, ii, 206. 

the passage ' Being only this 

was in the beginning ' refers to 
it, ii, 209 seq. 

is within all, ii, 242 seq. 

men wrongly superimpose up- 
on it the attribute of being 
made up of many parts, such 
as the body, the senses, &c, ii, 
336. 
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Self, the highest, affected with 
duality by Nescience, ii, 340. 

not to be contemplated in the 

symbol, ii, 340-342. 

see also Brahman, and Lord. 

— individual (embodied), can an 
existence independent of the 
body be assigned to it? i, p. 
lxxiv ; ii, 168-172. 

a reflection of the highest S., 

i, p. xcvii. 

is the only reality, i, 4 n. 

is the object of the notion of 

the Ego, i, 5. 

is the witness of all the modi- 
fications of the internal organ, 

>,9- 
the identity of the i. S. and 

Brahman, i, 3° seq., 41-43, 45, 

105; ii, 188,391, 337-340. 
arguments against it, ii, 

338. 
is purified by certain ritual 

actions, i, 33. 
cannot be the abode of any 

action, i, 33. 
■ cannot become an agent, i, 

42. 
considered as the agent in 

sacrifices, i, 42. 
as the ruler of the organs of 

action is connected with the 

mind, i, 107. 
the golden person is in the, i, 

112. 
difference and non-difference 

of the i. S. and the highest S., 

i, 112 seq., 115, 130, 187, 249 

seqq., 251 seq., 283. 
is the charioteer, the body the 

chariot, i, 121. 
cannot be the person in the 

eye, i, 124, 129 seq. 

is not immortal, i, 130. 

the effects of Nescience, desire 

and works, ascribed to it, i, 

130. 

is one only, i, 135. 

is, by means of merit, and de- 
merit, the cause of the origin 

of the complex of things, i, 

136. 
has the qualities of Selfhood 

and intelligence, but not those 

of omniscience and similar 

qualities, i, 158, 268. 



Self, individual, of a dreaming per- 
son, there exists a multiform 
creation in it, i, 352 seq.; ii, 
133 seq., 137 seq. 

how is it known at all if it is 

not the object of perception ? i, 
368. 

is not produced, but it is 

eternal, according to Scripture, 
ii, 29-33. 

deep sleep takes place in it, ii, 

141-146; therefore the awak- 
ing takes place from it, ii, 146 
seq. 

the passages about its having 

true wishes and other qualities, 
have to be combined, ii, 247- 
249. 

the existence of a S. different 

from the body proved, ii, 268- 
372. 

not different from the body, 

according to the materialists, ii, 
269. 

taught by the Upanishads as 

the object of cognition, ii, 288. 

is 'thou,' it is the agent in 

seeing and hearing, is succes- 
sively apprehended as the in- 
ward S. of all the outward 
involucra beginning with the 
gross body, and finally ascer- 
tained as of the nature of intel- 
ligence, ii, 335. 

the conceit of it being subject 

to pain is a wrong conceit, ii, 
336 seq. 

when released, manifests itself 

in its own nature, ii, 405 seqq. 

see also Soul. 

Self-consciousness, the subtle ele- 
ments of material things pro- 
ceed from it, i, 376. 

Selfs, the real, innermost Self and 
secondary, i, 64-66, 68, 72. 

— words like aditya, &c, convey 

the idea of certain divine, i, 2 1 9. 

— it is senseless to insist on a plu- 

rality of, i, 282 seq. 

— plurality of S. acknowledged by 

Kapila, i, 295. 

— nine qualities of the S., according 

to the Vaiseshikas, ii, 69. 

— refutation of the Sahkbya and 

Vabeshika doctrine of many, ii, 
69-73. 
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Selfs, there is no distinction of 
different S., such a distinction 
being due to limiting adjuncts 
only, ii, 172. 

Senselessness. See Swoon. 

Sense-organs, the elements and the 
s. the product of Nescience, i, 
281. 

— ten, ii, 65 n. 

— are the cause of the perception of 

the sense-objects, ii, 95. 

— the word prana is secondarily 

applied to the, ii, 96. 

— accompany the soul when leaving 

its body, ii, 102. 

— all s., i. e. their functions, are 

merged in mind on the depar- 
ture of the soul, ii, $65 seq. 

— and elements of him who knows 

Brahman are merged in Brah- 
man, ii, 376 seq. 

— see also Organs. 

Senses, the objects are beyond the, 

i, »39. *44- 

— the relation of the s. and their 

objects is based on the mind, 

i, 339. 

— the Sankhyas enumerate some- 

times seven, sometimes eleven, 
i, 376. 

— ' the abode of the six,' in Bauddha 

terminology, i, 404, 405 n. 

— though the soul is intelligent, the 

s. are not useless, ii, 34. 

— seven, ii, 82 seq. 

— called grahas, i.e. seizers, because 

they are bonds by which the 
soul is tied, ii, 83. 

— the vital airs are the eleven, ii, 

93 seq. 

Servara-sahkhyas admit the exis- 
tence of a highest Lord, but 
postulate a pradblna besides, 
i, p. xl. 

Shcufojakala-vidya, ii, 233. 

Sho</ajin-cup at the atiratra-sacri- 
fice, either to be offered or not 
to be offered, i, 262 seq.; ii, 
188. 

Sho/ajin-rite, the time of the stotra 
accompanying the performance 
of the, ii, 228. 

Sin, on the attainment of Brahman 
all s. is extinguished, ii, 353- 
356. 

— he who possesses knowledge ob- 



tains lordly power and cessation 
of all, ii, 355. 

Sita not born in the ordinary way, 
ii, 125. 

Siva. See Pajupati. 

Skanda, Sanatkumara was born again 
as, ii, 235. 

Skandhas (groups), the five, of the 
realists, i, 402 seq. 

• — the atoms and s. cannot be as- 
sumed to enter on activity on 
their own account, i, 403. 

Sleep, the activity of the sense- 
organs interrupted during, i, 85, 
86. 

— a kind of dissolution and origina- 

tion takes place in the sleeping 
and the waking states, i, 212. 

— the undeveloped principle or the 

causal potentiality is a universal 
s., in which are lying the trans- 
migrating souls destitute for the 
time of the consciousness of 
their individual character, i, 243. 

— the soul wanders about in the 

state of, ii, 49 seq. 

— in it the organs are drawn in- 

ward, ii, 136. 

— deep, in the state of it the soul 

abides within Brahman in the 
heart, i, p. Ixi, 180, 273, 350 ; 
ii, 54 seq., 141-147, 176, »io. 

the soul awakening from it is 

the same that went to, i, p. Ixi ; 
ii, 1 47- J 49- 

what Scripture says about ab- 
sence of all specific cognition, 
refers either to d. s. or final re- 
lease, i, p. lxxxv ; ii, 145, 4i4seq. 

when a man sleeps he is gone 

to his own Self, i, 59. 

the soul in the condition of 

d. s. is resolved into an intelli- 
gent entity, i, 60. 

the vital air remains awake in 

the state of, i, 162-168. 

is characterised by the cessa- 
tion of the activity of all bodily 
organs, i, 163, 168. 

bliss attaches to it, i, 163, 164, 

168. 

denoted by the word ' seren- 
ity,' i, 182. 

the highest Self different from 

the individual soul in the state 
of, i, 233-236. 
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Sleep, deep, the case of the re- 
absorption of the world com- 
pared with that of, i, 312. 

the absence of intelligence in 

it is only due to the absence of 
objects, but the soul remains 
intelligent even in, ii, 33, 34 seq., 
47seq., 336 seq. 

the rising from it is due to the 

existence of potential avid ya, ii, 
48. 

takes place in the niUis and in 

the Self, ii, 141-146. 

in the pericardium, ii, 

»4», 144- 

the state of swoon is half coin- 
cident with, ii, 151 seq. 

in it the elements are merged 

in Brahman in such a way as to 
continue to exist in a seminal 
condition, ii, 371. 

Sleeping man, the doctrine about 
the soul, conveyed by the wak- 
ing of the, i, 369, 273, 474. 

Smr/ti, 'that which the S. assumes,' 
viz. the pradhana of the Sin- 
khyas, i, 1 33 seq. 

— inference from it of the meaning 

of .Sruti, i, 145 seq. 

— in order to be authoritative, de- 

pends on Scripture, i, 203, 
291 n., 293, 294, 297 n., 440. 

— and .Sruti on the rinsing of the 

mouth with water, ii, 211-214. 

— Sankhya and Yoga are S. only, 

without scriptural authority, ii, 
381. 
Snvj'tis such as the Manu-smr/ti op- 
posed to the Slnkhya-smWti, i, 
p. xlvii, 290-296. 

— if the doctrine of Brahman being 

the cause of the world be ac- 
cepted, is there any room for 
S.? i, 290-299. 

— like the Klpila S. were composed 

with reference to perfect know- 
ledge as the means of final re- 
lease, i, 291. 

— men who are unable to ascertain 

the true sense of Sruti, rely on 
them, i, 292. 



Smn'tis which follow .Sruti are to 
be considered as authoritative, 
while all others are to be dis- 
regarded, i, 293, 294. 

Soma sacrifice, on the tenth day of 
a S. a soma cup is offered men- 
tally, ii, 260 seq, 

— extending over twelve days, may 

be viewed either as a sattra or 

as an ahtna sacrifice, ii, 413. 
Soul ', individual or personal, or g tva, 

i, p. xxv. 
Sahkarshana identical with it, 

i, p. xxiii, 440. 
according to R&m£nu£a, i, pp. 

xxx seq., liii. 
meant by the serene being, i, 

p. xxxvi, 188, 191. 
the subject of the Upanishads, 

i, 36 seq. 

cannot be denied, i, 37. 

is the Self, i, 37, 54, 103, 361. 

sattva and kshetrag-^a, or the 

internal organ and the, i, 122 

seq. 
it is nowhere the purpose of 

Scripture to make statements 

regarding it, i, 160. 
is known from experience to 

be the agent and enjoyer, i, 160. 
Sankhya views about it, i, 238, 

'59, »98, 370, 372-374, 379 n-. 

436-438; ii, 33. 
Na&ketas' question and Yama's 

answer as to it, i, 248. 
as it is the support of prana, it 

may itself be called pribia, i, 270. 

— A^marathya's opinion about it, i, 

276 seq. 

— according to the Vaueshikas in- 

telligence is not essential to it, 
i, 388 n. 

— conjunction cannot take place 

between the atoms, the s., and 
the internal organ, i, 398. 

— its conjunction with the atoms 

cannot be the cause of the mo- 
tion of the latter, i, 398 n. 

— its conjunction with manas can- 

not be the cause of cognition, 
i, 398 n. 



1 Arranged in the following order i— f,t) different designations and notions of different schools 
about it: (3) its nature and characteristics ; (3) it* size; (4) s. and body; (5) s. and Brahman. 
the Lord, the highest Self ; (6) its states of dream, sleep, swoon ; (7) its fate after death ; (8) the 
released s. 
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Soul, denied by the Bauddhas, i, 403, 
406. 

— and non-soul of the Gainas, i, 428, 

428 n. 
• — Pajupati taught the five categories 
to the end of breaking the bonds 
of the animal, i.e. the s., i, 435. 

— individual, difference of scriptural 

statements regarding it, ii, 3. 

is non-intelligent, according to 

the followers of Kanada, ii, 3 3. 

— the non-enlightened s. unable to 

look through Maya, i, p. xxvi. 

— identifies itself with its adjuncts, 

i, p. xxvi. 

— in reality pure intelligence, non- 

active, infinite, it becomes limit- 
ed, i, p. xxvi, 139 seq., 171 ; ii, 
140. 

— individual, discussion on the na- 

ture of it, i, p. liii; ii, 28-73. 

is permanent, eternal, not pro- 
duced from Brahman at the 
time of creation, i, p. liii; ii, 
29-33. 

isgUi, i, p. liv; ii, 33-35. 

is all-pervading, not ami, i, 

p. liv seqq. ; ii, 35-49. 

intelligent, i, pp. Iv, lvi, xcvii, 

53,io3,i33»i34; ", 33-35, 39- 
4», 43, 45-48, 367 seq. 

is it an agent ? i, pp. lvii, xcvii ; 

ii, 49-58. 

is imperishable, i, 37, 1 33, 438 ; 

ii, 28 seq. 

is eternally unchanging, pure, 

and free, i, 37. 

its characteristic marks, i, 102. 

rules and employs the different 

organs of action, i, 102, 133. 

is the charioteer driving on 

through transmigratory exist- 
ence and final release, i, 121, 
241. 

is the enjoyer, i, 133. 

is non-pervading, not omni- 
present, i, 158. 

is the knower, Brahman the 

object of knowledge, i, 159. 

eating, i.e. fruition of the re- 
sults of works, is characteristic 
of it, i, 159 seq., 269. 

cannot be denoted by akshara, 

i, 171. 

the mind constitutes its limit- 
ing adjunct, i, 175. 



Soul, individual, carries on the 
course of its practical existence 
by means of the activities of see- 
ing, hearing, cognising; other- 
wise no practical existence at 
all would be possible, i, 186, 3221 

its nature before the rise of 

discriminative knowledge, i, 186 
seq., 189. 

as such is real, i, 189 seq. 

depending on the Undeve- 
loped, i. e. Nescience, i, 241, 

»44- 

name and form abide in it, i, 

277 seq. ; cannot abide in it, i, 
279. 

the 'sufferer,' i, 376 n., 378. 

is its suffering real or not ? i, 

379 seq. 

cannot be the guiding principle 

of the adr/sh/a, because at the 
time of pralaya its intelligence 
has not yet arisen, i, 388. 

is not divided, but only ap- 
pears divided, ii, 30, 32. 

dwells within the heart, ii, 38 

seq., 45, 175. 

and intelligence represented 

as separate, viz. as the agent 
and the instrument of action, 
ii, 4*. 

tied by the senses (grahas), ii, 

83. 

the chief vital air is subordin- 
ate to it, ii, 88. 

the vital airs are connected 

with it, which is the Lord of 
the aggregate of instruments of 
action, ii, 92 seq. 

compared to a caterpillar, ii, 

103. 

is self-luminous, ii, r4i. 

— is it to be meditated upon as the 
sun, and the sun as the s., or is 
it only to be meditated upon as 
the sun? ii, 244. 

possesses Nescience, work, and 

former knowledge as limiting 
adjuncts, ii, 367. 

its size minute (ami), says R3- 

mSnu^a, i, pp. liv, xcvii. 

atomic, ii, 35-45, 397. 

that of an awl's point, i, 

113. 

compared to the point of a 

goad, i, 175. 
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Soul, individual, its size, the Gainas 
believe that it is the same as 
that of the body, i, 431-434. 

requires a body in order that 

knowledge may arise, i, 51. 

•» is in the body only, i, n 1 seq.; 

«, 93- 

is the body the sufferer of pain, 

or the s. ? i, 379 ; ii, 64, 65. 

the Sankhya cannot admit 

a real connexion of it and the 
body, i, 379- 

— — endeavour (which is required 
for action) originates when it 
is connected with the internal 
organ which abides in the body, 
i, 387. 

although abiding in one point 

of the body only, may be the 
cause of perception extending 
over the entire body, ii, 38-42. 

that its knowledge and lord- 
ship are hidden, is due to its 
connexion with the body, ii, 139 
seq. 

the ruler of the body and 

senses, ii, 367. 

and body viewed as non-dif- 
ferent, ii, 374. 

its relation to Brahman, i, pp. 

xix, lvii seqq., xcvii-c, 59 seq. ; 
ii, 61-73, l 3 8 - 

according to the Upani- 

shads, i, p. cxxi seq. 

— has to be viewed like 

that of the snake to its coils, ii, 
173 seq. 

like that of light to its 

substratum, both being fire, ii, 

174- 

a part of Brahman, i, pp. xxv, 

xcvii seq.; ii, 61-63, 39* seq. 

its fundamental identity with 

the highest Brahman, i, pp. 
xxvii, xxx, xxxiv seq., 51, 104, 
116, 161, 185, 190 n., 198, 233, 
251, 277 seq., 278-283, 322 ; ii, 
3°. 3', 33, 34, 4^ seqq., 65 seq., 
138, 140, 146, 244 seq., 396 seq., 
399 seq. 

becomes manifest by 

strenuous meditations only ; for 
from the Lord are the s.'s bond- 
age and release, ii, 138 seq. 

only the universal Brahman is 

real in each, i, p. xxvi. 



Soul, < individual, discussions as to 

whether certain passages refer 

to Brahman or to the, i, p. xxxii 

seq., 64-289. See also Brahman. 
difference and non-difference 

of the Lord and the, i, pp. xxxix, 

xlix, 114-116, 183-191, 277 n., 

278 n., 281 seq., 343-34«; », 

68 seq., 149, 339 seq. 
in its activity is dependent on 

the Lord who impels it with a 

view to its former actions, i, p. 

lvii; ii, 58-61. 
do the imperfections clinging 

to it affect also the highest Lord 

who abides within it? i, pp. 

lxii-lxiv. 
and the Self consisting of bliss 

different, i, 69-71 ; to be joined, 

•, 71-77. 
the 'two entered into the cave' 

are the i. s. and the highest Self, 

i, 118-123. 
called ' the lord of the city of 

Brahman,' i, 175. 
Brahman in the city of the, i, 

178. 
the highest Self different from 

it in the states of deep sleep and 

departing, i, 233-236. 
Scripture does not mention a 

separate creation of it, i, 279, 

441 ; ii, 396 seq. 
Brahman is superior to it, i, 

345- 

a reflection of the highest Self, 

ii, 68 seq. 

its different states, and the 

nature of Brahman, ii, 101, 
133-183. 

and the highest Self referred 

to by the ' two birds, insepara- 
ble friends,' &c, and by 'the 
two drinking their reward,' &c, 
ii, 240 seq. 

the light into which it is said 

to enter is the highest Self, ii, 
407. 

its different states, i, 191; ii, 

133-152. 

its intermediate state, i. e. the 

state of dreams, i, p. lx ; ii, 133- 
141. 

in deep sleep becomes one 

with Brahman, i, pp. xxvi, Ixi, 
*73J », 54, I4«-I49,«76, ai°. 
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Soul, individual, in deep sleep is 
resolved into an intelligent 
entity, i, 60. 

the same s. which entered into 

union with Brahman in deep 
sleep, returns from Brahman, 
when awaking, i, p. Ixi ; ii, 147- 
149. 

wanders about in the state of 

sleep, ii, 49 seq., 56. 

essentially non-connected with 

the worlds that appear in the 
waking and in the dreaming 
state, ii, 146. 

its state of swoon, i, p. Ixi ; 

ii, 149-152- 

— actions determine its future em- 

bodied existences, i, p. xxvi. 

— when passing out of the body at 

the time of death, remains 
invested with the subtle ma- 
terial elements which serve as 
an abode to the pranas, i, p. 
lix ; ii, 101-112. 

— descends from the moon with 

a remainder of former deeds 
which determines the nature of 
the new embodiment, i, p. lix 
seq.; ii, 112-121. 

— its descent from the moon de- 

scribed, i, p. lx ; ii, 126- 
133. 

— of him who possesses the lower 

knowledge, and of him who 
possesses no knowledge of 
Brahman at all, their fate the 
same up to the entrance of the 
s. into the veins, i, pp. lxxix, 
cvii ; ii, 369 seq. 

passes into the heart, 

and out of the body by the 
veins, then up to the sun by 
means of a ray of light, i, p. 
lxxxi seq.; ii, 372, 377-381. 

stations on its way to 

Brahman, i, p. Ixxxii ; ii, 382- 
389; these stations are con- 
ductors of the s., not marks of 
the road, nor places of enjoy- 
ment, ii, 387-389. 

its departure from the 

body, ii, 364-404 ; the scrip- 
tural texts about it belong to 
the sphere of qualified know- 
ledge, ii, 400 seq. 

— of him also who knows the high- 



est Brahman, departs from the 
body, i, p. lxxxi. 
Soul is enveloped in the subtle body 
until it reaches the river Vi- 
gara, i, p. lxxxi n. 

— of the pious effects its desires by 

mere determination, i, p. Ixxxiv 
seq.; ii, 4 10 seq. 

— when it departs from the body 

all specific cognition vanishes, 
but the Self is not destroyed, i, 
281. 

— although all-pervading, is viewed 

as going because it enters into 
connexion with buddhi and the 
rest of its adjuncts, 11,42-45, 402. 

— on account of its non-extension, 

there is no confusion of the 
results of actions, ii, 68. 

— its ascent to, and descent from 

the moon, ii, 101-132. 

— accompanied by the chief vital 

air, the sense-organs, and the 
mind, and taking with itself 
Nescience, moral good or ill- 
desert, and the impressions left 
by its previous existences, leaves 
its former body and obtains 
a new body, ii, 102. 

— goes enveloped by water, ii, 103- 

110, 112. 

— when it descends from the moon, 

it enters into similarity (not 
identity) with ether, air, smoke, 
mist, cloud, and rain, ii, 126-128. 

— assumes a body of water in the 

moon, ii, 127. 

— passes through the stages of its 

descent in a not very long time, 
ii, 128. 

— after having entered into plants, 

enters into conjunction with 
one who performs the act of 
generation, ii, 131 seq. 

— breath is merged in it, ii, 367 seq. 

— with the breath, goes to the ele- 

ments, ii, 368 seq. 

— when it attains a new body, after 

speech and the other organs 
have been withdrawn within it, 
work constitutes its abode, 11,369. 

— of him who knows Brahman does 

not depart, ii, 372-375. 

— the abode of the s. when about to 

depart is the heart, and the point 
of it is lighted up, ii, 377 seq. 
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Soul, the entering of one s. into 
several bodies is like the multi- 
plication of the flame of a lamp, 
ii, 413 seq. 

treated in books on 

Yoga, ii, 414. 

— the released, opinions about its 

characteristics, i, pp. xix, xxx, 
lxxxiv; ii, 408-410. 

manifests itself through its 

own Self, in its own nature, i, 
p. lxxxiii ; ii, 405-407. 

is non-separate from Brahman, 

i, p. lxxxiv; ii, 173-175, 4°7 
seq. 

is either embodied or disem- 
bodied according to its wish and 
will, i, p. Ixxxv; ii, 411-413. 

how it can animate several 

bodies at the same time, i, p. 
Ixxxv; ii, 413-415. 

absence of all specific cogni- 
tion on the part ot it, i, p. Ixxxv ; 
ii, 414 seq. 

participates in all the perfec- 
tions and powers of the Lord, 
with the exception of the power 
of creating and sustaining the 
world, i, p. Ixxxv ; ii, 415-418. 

• does not return to new forms 

of embodied existence, i, p. 
Ixxxv; ii, 418 seq. 

does not enter on new courses 

of existence, i, 343. 

effects its purposes by mere 

will, ii, 4 10 seq. 

possesses a mind (manas), ii, 

411. 

is without another lord, ii, 

411. 

is without a body and sense- 
organs, says BSdari, ii, 411 seq. 

has a body and senses, says 

Gaimini, ii, 413. 

the enjoyment only of the 

r. s. and the highest Lord is 
equal, ii, 418. 

— see also Self, individual. 

Souls, individual, Brahman appears 

to be broken up into, i, p. xxv. 
matter and i. s. constitute the 

body of the Lord, i, p. xxviii. 
not joined to material bodies, 

i, p. xxix. 
enter into material bodies 

corresponding to merit or de- 



merit previously acquired, i, p. 
xxix. 

Souls, individual, although the en- 
joying i. s. and the objects of 
fruition are in reality nothing 
but Brahman, yet the two sets 
may practically be held apart, 
i, p. xlviii, 318-330. 

are parts of Brahman, accord- 
ing to Ramanu^a, i, p. lviii. 

Lord different from all i. s., 

i, 8 1 ; stands in the relation of 
a ruler to them, i, 339. 

— the released, have to resort to 

Brahman, i, 157 seq., 180 seq. 

— the Sankhyas say that the s. are 

non-active, ii, 301. 

— the Lord acts as the ruler of the 

pradhana and of the s., and the 
pradhana, the s., and the Lord 
are of mutually different nature 
(Sankhya and Yoga), i, 434 
seq. 

— gradually all s. obtain release 

from samsara, i, 439. 

— their being the food of the gods 

is metaphorical, on account of 
their not knowing the Self, ii, 

IIO-II3. 

— ascend to the moon for the pur- 

pose of finding there a complete 
requital of their works, ii, 1 1 5. 

when descending enter into 

plants animated by other s., 
they do not undergo pleasure 
and pain in that condition, ii, 
139-131. 

— are led by the ' person not a 

man ' to the lower Brahman, ii, 
389-403. 

— on the passing away of the 

effected world of Brahman the 
s. go together with the ruler of 
that world to what is higher 
than that, ii, 391 seq. 

— the lordly power of the other s. 

depends on the highest Lord, ii, 
416-418. 
Space (ik;ba), one of the three non- 
existences of the Bauddhas, i, 
410. 

— the doctrine that it is a non- 

entity cannot be proved, i, 413 
seq. 

— the air is founded on, i, 413. 

— see also Ether. 
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Species, the individuals only have 
an origin, not the s., they are 
eternal, i, 202 seq. 

— words connected with the s., not 

with the individuals, i, 202 seq. 
Speech, the origin of all effects, i, 
346, 381. 

— the distinction of names and 

forms originates entirely from 
s. only, i, 352. 

— and prana, and mind presuppose 

fire, water, and earth, ii, 78 seq. 

— acts under the guidance of Agni, 

ii, 91 seq. 

— is merged in mind (on the de- 

parture of the soul), ii, 364 seq. 
Spho/a is the word, i, 204-206. 

— is eternal, i, 206. 

— its assumption gratuitous, i, 209 

seq. 
Spider, as it emits out of itself the 

threads of its web, so Brahman 

creates the world, i, 348. 
.Sri-bhashya. See Ramanu^a. 
Sruti, the meaning of it inferred 

from Smr/'ti, i, 145 seq. 

— those SmWtis only which follow 

S. are to be considered as 
authoritative, i, 291 n., 293, 294, 
297 n. 

— men who are unable to ascertain 

the true sense of 5., rely upon 
SmWtis, i, 292. 

— supersensuous matters cannot be 

perceived without, i, 293. 

— if in conflict with other means of 

right knowledge, has to be bent, 
so as to accord with the latter, 
i, 299. 

— and SmWti on the rinsing of the 

mouth with water, ii, 21 1-2 14. 

— indicatory mark, and syntactical 

connexion, are of greater force 
than leading subject-matter, ii, 
262 seq. 

Stages of life (Lrrama), the duties 
connected with them are ob- 
ligatory on him also who does 
not strive after mukti, i, p. 
lxxv; ii, 312-315. 

persons who do not belong to 

any one of them have also 
claims to knowledge, i, p. lxxvi ; 
•'> 3i5-3'7 ; but it is better to 
belong to one of them, ii, 316 
seq. 



Stages of life requiring chastity are 
open to men whether they have 
reached householdership or not, 
ii, 295. 

for which chastity is pre- 
scribed, knowledge valid for 
them, ii, 295. 

Gaimini's opinion on 

them, ii, 295-297. 

established by Scrip- 
ture, ii, 297-303. 

four, not three, ii, 300 seq. 

those belonging to the three 

former obtain the world of the 
blessed, while the mendicant 
enjoys immortality, ii, 301. 

the state of being grounded in 

Brahman is impossible for the 
three former, ii, 301. 

all works enjoined on thein 

must be had regard to with 
a view to the springing up of 
knowledge, ii, 309. 

of him who has entered on a 

higher one there is no de- 
scending to a lower one, ii, 317 
seq. 

the duties of the other, are 

incumbent on the householder, 
as well as those of his own 
stage, ii, 324 seq. 

as all the four are equally 

taught by Scripture, they are 
to be gone through equally, 
either in the way of option 
between them or in the way of 
comprehension of all of them, 
ii, 325. 

Stories told in the Upanishads are 
not for the purpose of the piri- 
plava, ii, 305 seq. 

Stotra and other members of the 
sacrifice are taught in the three 
Vedas, and so also the medita- 
tions resting on them, ii, 2 8 2 seq. 

Subject and object, i, 3. 

the relation of, cannot exist in 

the Self, i, 378 seq. 

Subjects, the ten objects and the 
ten s. cannot rest on anything 
but Brahman, i, 104. 

— the ten s. have reference to ob- 
jects, i, 106. 

Substance, contradictions in the 
Vaueshika doctrine about s. and 
quality, i, 394 seqq. 
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Subtle body. See Body. 

SGdias are altogether disqualified for 

Brahma vidya, i, p. xxxvii, 223- 

229. 

— excluded from the study of the 

Veda, i, 197 n„ 224, 238 seq. 

— unfit for sacrifices, i, 234, 228 

seq. 

— etymologised as ju*am abhidu- 

drava, &c, i, 225 seq. 

— excluded from ceremonial purifi- 

cations, i, 227. 
Suffering and sufferer, objections 

against the Vedantin, based on 

the relation of, i, 376-381. 
•Suka, the son of Vyasa, travelled to 

the sphere of the sun, ii, 375. 
Sulabha entered into the body of 

Ganaka, to carry on a discussion 

with him, ii, 2 37. 
Sun to be meditated upon under 

the form of honey, i, 216, 256 

seq. 

— a man going to final release 

reaches the, i, 232. 

— and the other divinities are mere 

differentiations of prana, i, 269. 

— is the soul to be meditated upon 

as the s., and the s. as the soul, 
or is the soul only to be medi- 
tated upon as the ? ii, 244. 

— dying during the northern pro- 

gress of the s. is more excellent, 
ii, 380. 

— the departed soul follows the 

rays also during the southern 
progress of the, ii, 380. 

— see Person in the sun. 

— see also Savitar. 
Superimposition, i, 3 n. 

— defined, i, 4-9. 

— is Nescience, i, 6. 

— mutual s. of Self and Non-Self, i, 

7-9. 

— endless s. the cause of individual 

souls appearing as agents and 
enjoyers (of the results of their 
actions), i, 9. 

— explained, ii, 197. 

— of something higher upon some- 

thing lower is the rule, ii, 343 

seq. 
Supreme Being, the whole world 

a manifestation of it, i, 442. 
Sute^as, the head of Vauvanara, ii, 

275, 276. 



Sutras, what they are, and what 
tbey aim at, i, pp. xi, xiii. 

— the meaning of, i, p. xi. 

— preceded by a literature now lost, 

i, p. xii. 

— see Vedanta-suiras. 
SfUratman = Pra,g-!pati, i, 142 n. 
Svarita. See Accents. 
Svetaketu, i, pp. cv, cxviii ; ii, 2 to. 
•Svetiivatara-upanishad, Maya in the, 

i, pp. cxvii n., exxi n. 
Swoon, the nature of it explained, i, 
p. lxi ; ii, 149-152. 

— is half-union or half-coincidence 

with deep sleep, ii, 151 seq. 

— belongs with one half to sleep, 

with the other half to death, 
it being the door of death, ii, 
152. 

Symbol, in meditations on Brahman 
viewed under a s., the devotee 
is not to consider the s. as con- 
stituting his own Self, i, p. 
lxxvii ; ii, 340-342. 

the s. is to be medita- 
tively viewed as being one with 
Brahman, not Brahman as being 
one with the, i, p. lxxvii ; ii, 

34*~345- 
Symbols, only those who do not 
take their stand on s. are led to 
the world of Brahman, ii, 402- 
404. 

Taittiriya-upanishad, the iinanda- 

maya in the, i, p. xlii. 
Tanka quoted by Ramanuga, i, p. 

xxi. 

— the Vakyakara, i, p. xxii. 
Tantra or Sankhyajastra, i, 291, 

291 n. 
That art thou, i, pp. xxvii, xlix, 23, 
31, 54-56, 104, 113, 115, 116, 
122, 125, 185, 197, 250, 251, 
266, 279, 321-323, 326, 343, 
345 5 », 32, *6, 65, 66, 138, 
140, 173. 197, 209, *i°» »38, 
«43, »9', 333-337, 339, 37©, 
397, 408. 

— which is. See Sat. 

— which is not. See Asat. 
Thief, the ordeal of the heated 

hatchet undergone by the, i, 
323 n. 
Third place (or path) for those who 
are neither entitled to the road 
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of the gods, nor to the road of 

the fathers, ii, 113 seq. 
Third place, the five oblations not 

necessary in the case of those 

who go to it, ii, 125. 
Thunderbolt, the prima is a raised, 

i, 229-231. 

— used to denote ' cause of fear in 

general,' i, 230 seq. 
Tirthakara or Gina, i, 429. 
Transmigration of souls, i, pp. xxvi 

seq., xxix seq. 
see Soul, p. 489 seq. 

— the origin &c. of the world can- 

not proceed from a being sub* 
ject to, i, 17. 

Transmigratory world, a man who 
has once understood Brahman 
to be the Self, no longer be- 
longs to the, i, 41-43. 

Tripartition of the three elements, 
and t. in man, ii, 98-100. 

— on account of it, waler consists 

of three elements, ii, 104. 
True, there is only one vicryl of 
the, i, p. lxxii ; ii, 245-247. 

— explained as Hiranyagarbba, i, 

p. cix. 

— ativadin is one who declares 

something beyond by means 
of the, i, 163, 165 seqq. 

— is the highest Brahman, i, 167, 

267; ii, 216 seq., 234. 

— in dreamless sleep the individual 

soul is united with the, i, 350 ; 
ii, 210. 

— the T. of the, ii, 171. 

— its secret names, ahar and aham, 

ii, 246. 
TulsidSs, RamSyan of, i, p.cxxviiseq. 
Twelve days' sacrifice. See Soma 

sacrifice. 

UdStta. See Accents. 
Uddfllaka, i, pp. cv, cxv, cxviii. 

— a &shi, ii, 276. 

— was a householder and yet taught 

his son, ii, 288. 
Udg3tr*-priest and the udgitha- 
vidya, ii, 194 seq., 321. 

— the term udgitha calls up the 

idea of the sphere of action of 
the, ii, 197. 
Udgitha, relation between the u. 
and the syllable Oin, i, p. lxviii; 
ii, 193 seq., 196-199. 



Udgitha, meditations on the, i, p. 
lxxiv; ii, 247, 252-256, 272- 
274, 282 seq., 282 n., 292, 303- 

3°5» 3 * 1, 333, 345-349- 

— and Aditya (the sun), i, p. lxxvii ; 

ii> 333, 346 seq- an d n - 

— ether is the, i, 83. 

— and the Udgitn', ii, 197. 

— never used to denote the syllable 

Om in its connexion with the 
■R/g-veda and Ya^ur-veda, ii, 
199. 
Udgitha-vidyi, i, p. lxviii. 

— in the BWhad-iranyaka and in the 

£63ndogya-upanishad, ii, 192- 

199. 
Uktha, the highest Self is, i, 79. 
Undeveloped, the, (avyakta), means 

the body, and not the pradhana, 

i, p. xxxix, 237-252. 

— that element in Brahman, from 

which the material universe 
springs, i, p. cxix, 243. 

— is beyond the Great one, i, 237 

seq., 243 seq. 

— is the pradhana, i, 238, 238 n. 

— is the body in the simile of the 

chariot, i, 239. 

— means the subtle body, i, 241 

seq., 244. 

— i. e. Nescience, i, 244. 

— is not mentioned as an object of 

knowledge, i, 246. 

Unseen principle and the activity 
of the Lord are the operative 
causes of the world, i, 382. 

the motion in the atoms due 

to it, i, 387, 388. 

is it to be considered as in- 
hering in the soul or in the 
atoms? i, 388. 

in both cases it cannot be the 

cause of motion in the atoms, 
because it is non-intelligent, i, 
388. 

abides in the pradhina, ii, 70. 

is of the nature of religious 

merit or demerit and acquired 
through mind, speech, and body, 
ii, 70. 

— — refutation of the Sinkhya and 

Vaueshika doctrines of the, ii, 

70-73- 

is due to the non-particular 

conjunction of the Selfs with 
the internal organs, ii, 70 seq. 
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Unseen principle, the limitation of 
actions and their results cannot 
be caused by the, ii, 70 seq. 

Upadhis, soul is Brahman in so far 
as limited by the unreal u. due 
to Maya, i, p. xxx. 

— see also Brahman, Maya, Names 

and forms, Soul. 
Upakosala, i, pp. cv, cviii. 

— the instruction given to him by 

the sacred fires, i, 126 seq. 
Upakojala-vidya, ii, 219, 23}, 234 

seq. 
Upanayana ceremony, only men of 

the three higher castes are 

subject to the precepts about 

the, i, 197, 224. 
merely subserves the study of 

the Veda, i, 198 seq., 224. 
referred to in the vidyis, i, 

227. 
omitted in a certain case, i, 

227 n. 
Upanishads, i, pp. x, xi, xxix. 

— Ankara's commentaries on the, 

i, p. xv. 

— differing theories claim to be 

founded on them, i, p. xviii. 

— their teaching according to San- 

kara, i, p. xxiv seqq. 

according to Ram.nnu^a, i, pp. 

xxvii seqq., xxxi, cii. 

— the principle on which the pas- 

sages from them have been 
selected and arranged in the 
Vedanta-sfitras, i, pp. xli-xlvi. 

— to guard them against misinter- 

pretations on the part of the 
Sankhya, was the task of the 
Vedlntin, i, p. xlvi. 

— what is the relation in which 

those parts of the U. stand to 
each other which enjoin iden- 
tical or partly identical medita- 
tions iM, p. Ixvi seq. 

— the different accounts of the U. 

as to the stations of the way 
which leads the vidvan up to 
Brahman, i, pp. Ixxxii, cvii-cxi; 
ii, 382-386. 

— the philosophy of the, its re- 

lation to Badarayana, Sankara, 
and Ramanu^a, i, pp. ci-cxxvii. 

— for the Hindu commentator a 

body of revealed truth, i, p. 
ciii. 



Upanishads, the teachers of the U. 
belong to different sections of 
Brahminical society, some of 
them are even Kshattriyas, i, 
p. ciii. 

— do not constitute a systematic 

whole, i, pp. ciii seqq., cxiv seq. 

— together with a certain uni- 

formity of general leading con- 
ceptions in the U. there runs 
throughout divergence in de- 
tails, i, p. civ seq. 

— texts from the U. as handled by 

Sankara, i, pp. cv-cxiv. 

— the doctrine of May! not in the, 

i, pp. cxvi-cxxi. 

— on the relation of the individual 

soul to the highest Self, i, p. 
cxxi seq. 

— the soul comprehended by the 

U. only, i, 36 seq. 

— who has heard the U. or the 

secret knowledge, i. e. who 
knows Brahman, i, 128, 317. 

— mantras and passages referring 

to sacrifices which occur in the 
U., cannot be viewed as sup- 
plementary to the vidyis of the, 
ii, 222-225. 

— the mantras as well as the vidyis 

found in the U., have to be 
studied in the woods, ii, 
225. 

— the stories told in the U. are not 

for the purpose of the piriplava, 
ii, 305 seq. 
Upavarsha, i, p. xxxvii ; ii, 268. 

— maintains that the letters only 

are the word, i, 206 seq. 
Ushasta, the questions of U. and 

Kahola constitute one vidya, ii, 

242 seq. 
Ut, name of the person within the 

sun, i, 78, 79. 
Uttara-mimamsi, i, p. ix. 

— later than the Purva-mfaiamsi, i, 

p. x. 

— or Vedinta-stitras, i, pp. xii, 

xiv n. 

Va^apeya-sacrifice, the Brihaspati- 
sava a subordinate part of it, ii, 
223, 223 n., 224. 

Vap-asaneyins, i, 146, 148. 

Vaibhashikas are realists, i, 401 n. 

Vaina\»ka=Bauddha, i, 414, 415. 
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Vaueshikas, the non-difference of 
cause and effect defended 
against them, i, p. xlix, 320- 

343- 

— refutation of their tenet that the 

world originates from atoms set 
in motion by the adr/shfa, i, p. 1 
seq., 381-400. 

— their belief in a non-intelligent 

soul, i, p. liv; ii, 33-35. 

— teach that the Lord is the opera- 

tive cause of the world, i, 17 n., 

435- 

— their argument against the Vedin- 

tins, i, 381. 

— difficulties with regard to their 

six categories, i, 394 seqq. 

— their doctrine may be called 

semi-destructive or semi-nihil- 
istic, i, 401, 401 n. 

— refutation of their doctrine of 

many Selfs, ii, 70. 

— their opinion that the mind only 

proceeds to the new abode of 

fruition, ii, 104. 
Vaishnava sects, the most important 

of Hindu sects, i, p. xvii. 
Vai/vanara is Brahman, i, p. xxxv, 

i43->53- 

— is to be meditated upon as a 

whole, not in his single parts, i, 
p. lxxv ; ii, 274-277, J79- 

— is the gastric fire, i, 143 seq., 146 

seq. 

— is the elemental fire, i, 144, 147. 

— is the divinity whose body is fire, 

>» 144, «47. 

— is the embodied Self, i, 144. 

— is man, i, 146-148. 

— cannot be the divinity of fire, or 

the element of fire, i, 148 seq. 

— worship of the highest Lord as, 

i, 149 seq. 

— a span long, ii, 191. 

— legend of the six Rishis who 

wished to obtain a knowledge 
of, ii, 274-276. 

— Sutegas, the head of, ii, 275, 

276. 
VauvSnara-vidyl, or knowledge of 
Agni Vaijvanara, ii, 187, 233, 

249, »93, 4°o- 
Vaiaknu, the daughter of, possessed 

the knowledge of Brahman, ii, 

3»5. 
Vakyakara, i.e. Tanka, i, p. xxii. 



Vamadeva, i, p. lxv. V 

— by intuition identifies himself 

with everything in the universe, 
», 37, 37 "., 101. 

— the ZUshi V. saw and understood 

it, singing, ' I was Manu, I was 
the sun,' ii, 238. 

— became Brahman in his mother's 

womb, ii, 328. 
Vamadevya, knowledge of the, ii, 

310. 
Varuaa, Bhr/gu, his pupil, i, 199. 

— with a noose, i, 217 n. 

— Bhr/gu and other sons of Brah- 

man's mind were again born at 
the sacrifice of, ii, 235. 

— is the lord of all water, ii, 386. 

— above V. there come Indra and 

Pra^ipati, on the path of the 
gods, ii, 386. 

— beyond lightning there is V., ii, 

386. 

— the souls are led through the 

worlds of V.,&c, by the person, 
not a man, ii, 389. 

Vishkalin, Bahva questioned about 
Brahman by, ii, 157. 

Vasish/£a, the son of Brahman's 
mind, having parted from his 
former body in consequence of 
the curse of Nimi, was, on the 
order of Brahman, again pro- 
created by Mitra and Varuaa, 

", »35- 
V3sudeva, a manifestation of the 
highest being, i, p. xxiii, 440. 

— from it originated Sahkarshana, i, 

P- «- 

— a surname of Kapila, who burned 

the sons of Sagara, i, 294. 

— to be worshipped, i, 440. 

— appears in four forms, as V., 

Sankarshana, Pradyumna, and 
Aniruddha, i, 440. 

— is the ultimate causal essence, of 

which his three other forms 
(Sankarshana, &c.) are the 
effects, i, 440. 

— objections to the doctrine of the 

Bhagavatas as to the four forms 
of, i, 441 seq. 

— the only real essence, i, 442. 

— and Aryuna, dialogue on know- 

ledge originating in a future 
life, ii, 328 seq. 
Vasus, class of gods, i, 202, 216. 
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Vayu (air) and Pra»a not to be 
identified, i, p. Ixxiv ; ii, 256- 

*59- 

— the deity that never sets, ii, 18 

seq. 

— an object of worship, ii, 19. 

— Brahman to be meditated upon 

under the form of, ii, 19 n. 

— having become breath entered 

into the nostrils, ii, 91. 

— is the best among the Devas, ii, 

256. 

— Prana and V. identified, ii, 

*57- 

— from the year to V., the departed 

soul proceeds, ii, 384-386. 

— comes before Aditya (on the 

path of the gods), and must be 
inserted between the year and 
Aditya, ii, 385. 

— the soul goes from the world of 

the gods to, ii, 386. 
Veda furnishes the means of escap- 
ing from sawsara, i, p. xxvii. 

— its G/TanakWa and KarmakaWa, 

i, p. xxix. 

— Brahman is the source of the, 

i, p. xxxii, 19-22. 

— the reading of it the common 

antecedent for those who wish 
to enter on an enquiry into 
religious duty and for those 
desirous of knowing Brahman, 
i, 10. 
extends up to the comprehen- 
sion of its purport, ii, 289. 

— cannot aim at conveying infor- 

mation about accomplished sub- 
stances, i, 21. 

— possesses authority as a means of 

right knowledge of Brahman, 
i, 23, 38,317. 

— aims at action, i, 24, 38 seqq. 

— prohibitory passages of the, i, 39 

seq. and n. 

— in the V. which is not the work 

of man no wish can be ex- 
pressed, i, no. 

— men are entitled to the study of 
■ the, i, 196-198. 

— also beings above men (gods, &c.) 

are qualified for the study and 
practice of the, i, 198 seq. 

— to the gods it is manifest of itself 

(without study), i, 199. 

— its authoritativeness proved from 



its independence, basing on the 
original (eternal) connexion of 
the word with its sense, i, 201, 
295. 
Veda, from the word of the V. the 
world, with the gods and other 
beings, originates, i, 202-204. 

— its eternity, i, 211- 216, 317. 

— the Kishis see the mantras and 

brahmana passages, i.e. the, i, 
223. 

— study of it demands as its ante- 

cedent the upanayana-cere- 
mony, i, 224. 

— Sudras prohibited from hearing 

and studying the, i, 228 seq. 

— Yoga practices enjoined in the, i, 

297. 

— the real sense of it, that Brahman 

is the cause and matter of this 
world, i, 361. 

— the Bhagavata contains passages 

contradictory to the, i, 443. 

— all its parts are equally authorita- 

tive, and hence must all be 
assumed to have a meaning, ii, 
156. 

— the rite of carrying fire on the 

head is an attribute of the study 
of the V. of the Atharvanikas, 
ii, 1 89 seq. 

— Scripture enjoins works for such 

only as understand the purport 
of the, ii, 289. 

— of him who has merely read the 

V. there is qualification for 
works, ii, 293. 

— see also Scripture, and Sruti. 
Vedanta, what the study of the V. 

presupposes, i, p. xxxii, 9-15. 

— the doctrines concerning the 

origin of the world which are 

opposed to it, i, 289. 
Vedanta-mtmawtsi, i, 9. 
VedSnta-jastra, i, p. xi. 
Vedanta-sOtras, the CdinakaWa 

systematised only in the, i, p. 

xii. 

— presuppose the PQrva-mimlmsa- 

sOtras, i, p. xiii. 
— other names for, i, p. xiv n., 9, 1 90. 

— numerous commentaries on them, 

i, p. xvi. 

— differences of Vedanta doctrine, 

existed before their final com- 
position, i, p. xviii seqq. 
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Vedinta-sfitras quote opinions of 
various teachers, i, p. xiz. 

— conspectus of their contents, i, 

pp. xxxi-lxxxv. 

— are throughout MtmamsS, i, p. xl v. 

— claim to be systematisations of 

the Upanishads, i, p. cii. 

— have merely the purpose of 

stringing together the flowers 
of the VedSnta- passages, i, 17. 
Vedanta-texts, Brahman the uni- 
form topic of all, i, p. xxxii, 22- 

47- 

— why they are to be studied, i, 9. 

— they all teach that the cause of the 

world is the intelligent Brah- 
man, i, 60 seq. 

— have a twofold purport ; some of 

them aim at setting forth the 
nature of the highest Self, some 
at teaching the unity of the in- 
dividual soul with the highest 
Self, i, 198. 

— there is a conflict of V. with 

regard to the things created, 
but not with regard to the Lord 
as the cause of the world, i, 
363-266. 

— do not contradict one another 

with regard to the mode of crea- 
tion and similar topics, i, 290. 

— the cognitions of Brahman in- 

timated by all the V. are iden- 
tical, ii, 1 84-279 ; Scripture also 
declares this, ii, 190 seq. 

— they all represent the object of 

knowledge as one, ii, 190. 
Vedarthasangraha of Raminuga, i, 

p. xxi. 
Vedas seen by men of exalted vision 

(rishis), i, 213. 

— Satufilya did not find highest bliss 

in them, i, 443. 

— mantras enjoined in one V. only, 

are taken over into other V. 
also, ii, 374. 

— three, the syllable Om common 

to them, ii, 282 seq. 
the members of the sacrifice 

on which the meditations rest, 

are taught in them, so also the 

meditations, ii, 282. 
Veda-upanishad, i, 94. 
Vedic texts have for their object 

that which is dependent on 

Nescience, i, 8. 



Veins, a hundred and one v. of the 
heart, the hundred and first 
passing through the skull, ii, 
378. 

— connexion between the v. and 

the rays, ii, 378, 379. 

— the junction of the v. and rays is 

the way of the departing soul, 
ii, 382. 

— see also Na*/ts. 

Vidura, though born from a SGdra 
mother, possessed eminent 
knowledge, i, 224, 338. 

Vidyi, unity of the, i, 153. 

— see also Knowledge, and Medi- 

tation. 

VidySs. See Cognitions, and Medi- 
tations. 

VigarS, having reached the river V., 
the soul divests itself of the 
subtle body, i, p. Ixxxi n. 

Vira^-, the atman purushavidha 
identified with the V. of the 
latter Ved&nta, i, p. cvi. 

— Mr. Gough on, i, p. cxxiii seq. 
Vishnu, Brahman identified with V. 

or Narayawa, i, p. xxxi n. 

— in the Bhagavadgttl, i, p. cxxvi. 

— contemplated in the sacred Scia- 

gram, i, 126, 178. 

— the highest place of, i, 239, 245, 

346; ii, 305,391- 
the highest Self is the, i, 

239. 
difficulty of knowing it, i, 

241. 

— contemplated in an image, ii, 338, 

339, 345- 

Vuvanara=Vaijv£nara, i, 150. 

Vijvedevas, class of gods, are non- 
eternal beings, because pro- 
duced, i, 202. 

Vital air (prina) remains awake in 
the state of deep sleep, i, 162- 
168. 

is the bhtiman the? i, 162- 

168. 

represented as the Self of 

everything, i, 164. 

is immortality, i, 164. 

may be called ' higher ' with 

reference to the body, i, 172. 

is the maker of all the persons, 

the person in the sun, the 
person in the moon, &c, i, 
269. 



[38] 
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Vital air, the chief, (mukhya prana), 
is produced from Brahman, is 
distinct from air in general and 
from the other vital airs, and is 
minute, i, p. lix; ii, 84-91, 94- 
96. 

called 'the best,' ii, 84 seq. 

'the oldest and the best,' ii, 

85. 
is neither air nor function, 

ii, 85-87. 

according to the Slnkhyas, 

the combined function of all 
organs, ii, 86. 

is nothing but air, accord- 
ing to a Sruti, ii, 86, 87. 

various powers ascribed to 

it in scriptural passages, ii, 87. 

is independent in the body, 

like the individual soul, ii, 87. 

is subordinate to the soul, 

ii, 88. 

is not an instrument, ii, 88 

seq. 

the body and all the senses 

subsist by means of it, ii, 89, 95. 

is designated as having five 

functions like mind, ii, 89 seq. 

is not a sense-organ, ii, 93 

seq. 

accompanies the soul when 

leaving its body, ii, 102. 

the two passages on the 

UdgTtha-vidya in the BWh. Up. 
and in the ftfrand. Up. both 
glorify it, and are injunctions 
of a meditation on it, ii, 19a 
seq. 

represented as UdgsttW, as 

well as udgitha, ii, 195. 

see also Breath, and Prina. 

Vital airs (pranas) spring from 
Brahman, are eleven in number, 
and are of minute size, i, p. Iix ; 
ii, 74-84. 

are superintended and guided 

in their activity by special divi- 
nities, they are independent 
principles, not mere modifica- 
tions of the chief vital air, i, p. 
lix; ii, 91-96. 

do not depart from the body, 

i, p. cxii. 

the instance of the v. a. illus- 
trating the identity of cause 
and effect, i, 342 seq. 



Vital airs, difference of scriptural 
statements regarding them, ii, 3. 

— discussion of Vedic passages on 

the origination of the, ii, 74-79. 
the statement that they 

existed before the creation 

refers to a subordinate causal 

substance, ii, 76 seq. 
different Vedic statements as 

to their number, ii, 79-84. 
called graha, seizers, ii, 79, 

83. 

— — although guided by divinities, 

are yet connected with the in- 
dividual soul, ii, 92 seq. 

aresenses, with the exception 

of the chief vital air, ii, 93 seq. 

are not functions of the chief 

vital air, ii, 94. 

when a new body is obtained, 

they also go from the old body 
to the new one, ii, 105. 

at the time of death, go to 

Agni and the other gods, ii, 105 
seq. 

Agnihotra offered to them, ii, 

249-252. 

all come to the individual soul, 

ii, 367 seq. 

do not depart from the em- 
bodied soul of him who knows 
Brahman, ii, 372 seq. 

see also Pnbias. 

Void, doctrine of a general, i, 439 ; 
ii, 14, 168. 

Vn'ttiklra referred to by 5ahkara, 
i, pp. xx, xxi. 

Vylsa and others conversed with the 

fods face to face, i, 222 seq. 
dhikaranamtla, i, p. xxxi. 

Water springs from fire, i, p. Hi ; ii, 
22 seq. 

— from it sprang earth, ii, 23 seq. 

— is dissolved into fire, ii, 26. 

— earth is dissolved into, ii, 26. 

— the soul goes from one body into 

another, enveloped by, ii, 103- 
105, 1 06-110, 112. 

— is intimately connected with 

religious works, sacrifices, &c, 
ii, 105, 108, 109. 

— designated by jraddhl, ii, 106- 

108. 

— the soul assumes a body of w. in 

the moon, ii, 127. 
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Water is the dress of breath, ii, 2 1 1- 
214. 

Woman, no w. to be avoided, with 
reference to the knowledge of 
the VSmadevya, ii, 310. 

Word, the original (eternal) con- 
nexion of the w. with its sense, 
i, 201. 

— connected with the species, not 

with the individual, i, 202 seq. 

— the world originates from the w., 

as is shown by perception and 
inference, i, 201-2 11 ; how is 
that origination to be under- 
stood? i, 203. 

— creation is preceded by the w., i, 

203 seq. 

— the spho/a is the, i, 204-206. 

— the letters are not the, i, 205 

seq. 

— Upavarsha says that the letters 

are the, i, 206-210. 

— the spho/a is not the, i, 209 seq. 

— and thing are different, i, 222. 
Words, Sankara on the nature of, i, 

p. xxxvii, 204-211. 
Works (viz. sacrifices, &c), know- 
ledge is independent of, i, p. 
Ixxv; ii, 285-295, 306. 

— knowledge and w. are the two 

roads for entering on the road 
of the gods and the road of the 
fathers, ii, 123-125. 

— enjoined for such only as under- 

stand the purport of the Veda, 
ii, 289. 

for him who has merely read 

the Veda, ii, 293. 

— destruction of the qualification 

for w., by knowledge, ii, 294 
seq. 

— obligatory for the three former 

airamas, but not for the men- 
dicant, ii, 301 seq. 

— are needed for the origination of 

knowledge, ii, 306 seq., 313- 
315 ; but w. undertaken for the 
fulfilment of some special wish 
do not contribute towards this 
end, ii, 360. 

— are the washing away of unclean- 

liness, but knowledge is the 
highest way, ii, 307. 

— are incumbent on him also who 

does not desire release, ii, 312 
seq. 

Kk 



Works, those performing w. are not 
overpowered by passion and the 
like, ii, 315. 

— of permanent obligation enjoined 

by the Veda, such as the Agni- 
hotra, have the same effect as 
knowledge, ii, 358-362. 

— joined with knowledge may effect 

final release, ii, 359. 

are superior to w. destitute 

of knowledge, ii, 361. 

— of public utility, less meritorious 

than sacrifices, lead through 
smoke &c. to the southern path 
of the sun, i, 27. 

lead to the road of the 

fathers, ii, 124. 

— (Karman), the reward of w. is 

not the independent result of 
the w. acting through the 
apflrva, but is allotted by the 
Lord, i, p. lxv ; ii, 180-183. 

— the shaking off of the good and 

evil, i, p. Ixx; ii, 225-229; 
takes place at the moment 
of the soul's departure from 
the body, i, p. Ixx seq. ; ii, 229- 
231. 

— even he whose w. are entirely 

annihilated, is yet connected 
with some kind of body, i, p. 
lxxi. 

— he who has reached knowledge 

of Brahman is not affected by 
the consequences of either past 
or future evil or good w., i, p. 
Ixxvii seq.; ii, 119, 237, 353- 

357- 

— the non-operation of w. holds 

good only in the case of w. 
which have not yet begun to 
produce their effects, i, p. 
lxxviii ; ii, 357 seq. 

— which have begun to produce 

their effects have to be worked 
out fully, whereupon (after 
death) the possessor of know- 
ledge becomes united with 
Brahman, i, p. lxxviii ; ii, 1 1 3, 
117, 119, *37, J62 seq. 

— the Lord regards merit and de- 

merit acquired by the w. of 
living beings, i, 357-360. 

— constitute the efficient cause for 

the origination of a new body, 
ii, 105. 
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Works, on the passing away of the w. 
the soul redescends with a re- 
mainder, ii, 1 12-119, 398. 

— good fortune as well as mis- 

fortune is caused by good and 
evil, ii, 114. 

— the souls are to find in the moon 

complete requital of their, ii, 
115. 

— whose operation is obstructed by 

other w. leading to fruits of a 
contrary nature last for a long 
time, it, 1 17 seq. 

— definite fruits are attached to 

particular, ii, 117. 

— the fruits of different w. must be 

experienced in different exis- 
tences, ii, 117, 117 n. 

— are extinguished either by ex- 

piatory ceremonies or by the 
knowledge of Brahman or by 
the full fruition of their con- 
sequences, ii, 117 n. 

— depend on conduct, ii, 120 seq. 

— and not conduct are the cause of 

new births, ii, 121. 

— inferior to knowledge, ii, 267. 

— knowledge is subordinate to, ii, 

289. 

— their reaching maturity depends 

on place, time, and operative 
cause presenting themselves, ii, 
3«8. 

— the fruits of which are opposed 

to each other, ii, 328. 

— do not perish, ii, 353, 354. 

— good, are mentioned together 

with evil w., and the term 'evil' 
is used without any distinction 
for both, ii, 356. 
of them also there is non- 
clinging (to him who knows) ; 
but at death, ii, 356 seq. 

— depend on false knowledge, ii, 

363. 

— a limiting adjunct of the soul, ii, 

J67. 

— at the time of the soul attaining 

a new body, after speech and 
the other organs have been 
withdrawn within the soul, w. 
constitute the soul's abode, ii, 
369. 

— refraining from w. of any kind 

whatsoever cannot lead to final 
release, ii, 397-400. 



Works, refraining from, impossible 
for one who does not possess 
perfect knowledge, ii, 399. 

— see also Actions. 

World, the appearance of it due to 
M3yJ or illusion, i, p. xxv, 329 
seq., 345; ". 138. 

— upidana the material cause of it, 

i, p. xxv. 

— springs from Brahman, i, p. xl, 

15-19, 202, 3°5-3<>8» 3i7, 3*°- 
330, 381-386, 442 ; ii. 16, 2i. 
See also Cause and effect, and 
Creation. 

— is it co-eternal with Brahman, or 

does it issue from it and is it 
refunded into it at stated 
intervals? i, p. Hi; ii, 3-73. 

— its origin, subsistence, and dis- 

solution proceed from Brah- 
man, i, 15-19, 2S6 seq., 328; ii, 
395 seq., 416. 

the highest Self is the 

one unchanging witness of, i, 
312. 

— originates from the word, i, 201- 

31 1 ; how that origination is to 
be understood, i, 203. 

— trembles in the prana, i, 229-231. 

— is evolved by names and forms, 

»» *3 3» »4h 357- 

— a previous seminal condition of 

it, i, 242-245, 255. 

— evolution of it under the super- 

intendence of a ruler, i, 268. 

— doctrines concerning its origin 

which are opposed to the Ve- 
dlnta, i, 288 seq. 

— is different in nature from Brah- 

man, i, 299-305. 

— is non-intelligent and impure, i, 

300 seq. 

— can we assume it to be intelli- 

gent? i, 302 seq. 

— being based on the individual 

soul, cannot have an inde- 
pendent existence, i, 322 seq. 

— is in all time only that which is, 

'. 33«- 

— is without a beginning, i, 212, 

359-361. 

— the pradhana cannot be the cause 

of the w., on account of the 
orderly arrangement of the w. 
being impossible on that hypo- 
thesis, i, 363-367. 
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World cannot be produced without 
activity, and therefore cannot 
have a non-intelligent cause, i. 
$67-369. 

— the 'cause of suffering,' i, 376 n., 

378. 

— non-difference of it from Brah- 

man, ii, 9. 

— if the text says 'the w. is a fire 

indeed,' this does not mean 
that the w. really is a fire, ii, 
267. 

— the term ' w.' denotes places of 

enjoyment, ii, 387, 389, 390. 

— the re-absorption (pralaya) of 

the, the material w. is merged 
into Maya at the time of, i, 
pp. xxvi, xciv. 

objections against the Vedanta 

doctrine based on the con- 
sequences that would arise at 
the time of, i, 309 seq. ; these 
objections refuted, i, 310-314. 

— — the power of distinction 

founded on wrong knowledge 
remains even after, i, 313. 

would be impossible, if we 

adopted the atomic theory, i, 
386-389. 

— — there exists, potentially, a 

connexion between the Self 
and the buddhi even in the 
state of, ii, 47 seq. 

in the state of, the elements 

are merged In Brahman only in 
such a way as to continue to 
exist in a seminal condition, ii, 
371. 

— the periodical renovation of the, 

i, p. xxvii, arn seq., 214. 
there is no contradiction 

to the eternity of the word 

of the Veda in it, i, 211- 

216. 
compared to the sleeping 

and waking states, i, 212. 

— the phenomenal w. is the same in 

all kalpas, i, 215. 
Worship (of Brahman). See Medita- 
tion. 

Ya^itavalkya, i, p. cxv. 

— colloquy of Artabhaga and, i, 

pp. Ixxxi, cxii; ii, 373 seq. 

— colloquy of the Gandharva and, 

i, 219. 

K 



Ya^oavalkya, dialogue of Maitreyi 
and, i, 274 seqq. 

— and others who knew Brahman 

did not take their stand on 

works, ii, 292. 
Ya^us, the highest Self is, i, 79. 
Yama with a staff in his hand, i, 

217 n. 

— colloquy between Y. and Na-H- 

ketas, i, 247-252. 

— Sawyamana, the abode of, ii, 122 

seq. 

— men who have not offered sacri- 

fices, fall into the power of, ii, 
122 seq. 

— the evil-doers suffer punishments 

allotted by, ii, 123. 

— chief ruler in the seven hells, ii, 

123. 

— from his realm none ever return, 

ii, 151. 

Year, the departed soul proceeds 
from the y. to Vayu, ii, 384-386. 

Yoga (practice) leads to the ac- 
quirement of extraordinary 
powers, i, 223. 

— the means of attaining knowledge, 

i, 241, 297. 

— highest beatitude is not to be 

attained by the road of, i, 298. 

— is of the nature of lower know- 

ledge, ii, 375. 

— books on Y. treat of the con- 

nexion of one soul with several 

bodies, ii, 414. 
YogiUiras are idealists, i, 401 n. 
Yoga-jastra, i, 50. 

— in giving rules for the condition 

of the wandering religious men- 
dicant, agrees with the Veda, i, 
298. 

— the five functions of the manas 

known from it, viz. right know- 
ledge, error, imagination, slum- 
ber, and remembrance, ii, 90. 

— teaches different sitting postures, 

ii, 350. 
Yoga-smr/ti refuted, i, p. xlvii, 296- 
299. 

— like the Saftkhya-smr/ti, assumes 

a pradha'na, as the independent 
cause of the world, and the 
' great principle ' &c. as its 
effects, i, 296. 

— and Saftkhya-smriti, why singled 

out for refutation, i, 297 seq. 

k3 
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Yoga-smnti and Sinkhya-smr/ti are 
mere Smr/'ti, not of scriptural 
character, ii, 381. 

Yoga-system, i, 15 n. 

— and Sankhya-system maintain 

duality, do not discern the 
unity of the Self, i, 298. 

— on it the Lord acts as the ruler 

of the pradhana, and of the 
souls, i, 434 seq. 
Yogin, does the term ' the internal 
Ruler ' refer to ? i, 131. 



Yogin may animate several bodies at 
the same time, i, 300. 

— in the state of perfect conciliation, 

apprehends the highest Brah- 
man, ii, 171 seq. 

— the rules as to dying by day and 

during the northern progress of 
the sun in order not to return, 
are given by Smr/'ti for the Y. 
only, ii, 380, 381. 
Yogins, their omniscience, i, 46, 
49. 5°- 
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CORRIGENDA. 



VOLUME XXXIV. 



Page lxi, line 25, read (10) for (9 s 

„ lxiv, „ 32, read prakr/tait&vattva 

,. cxri, „ 3, read I, 1, 4 for I, 4 
,, 34. ». 20 » r «ad I, 3, 4 /or III, 1, 4 

„ 17a, „ 6 from below, read or fir on 

„ 191, „ 22, read n&dts for nttdls 

,, 246, last line, readKa. Up. I, 3, 15 

„ 282, line 23, ««</ IV, 4, 24 ./for IV, 24 

„ 402, „ 13, and line 8 from below, read sa.mgHO' for sam£*ft* 

„ 44°. » 16, read igyi for igy& 

VOLUME XXXVIII. 

Page 154, line 12, «<fc/VaLfvSnara./5>r xvanara 
„ 182, „ 4 from below, read V&&&r&ya.n*. for B&c!ilraya»a 
„ 190, last line, read Up. II, 6, 2 
„ 221, line 7, read Avabhr»'tha-/<»- Avabrrtha- 
.. 236. » 91 



r«n/ Aparintaratamasy^r Aparantamas 

287, „ 2 from below, read gahd for gahd 

'95. >» » » » r<ro</2, M/>r 10, n 

3'9> w 6 „ „ read KrihhAn fir Krikinn 

33°. » '3 »» » «arf their />r its 

352, „ 18 „ „ read Pr. Up. Ill, io>r Pr. Up. IV, 2, 10 
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Sacred Books of the East 

TRANSLATED BY VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS 
AND EDITED BY 

THE RIGHT HON. F. MAX MOLLER. 

This Series is published with the sanction and co-operation of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. 

BBFOBT presented to the ACADEMIE DBS XVSOBXFTXOHS, May 11, 
1883, by M. BBBBST BBHABT. 

' M. Renan presente trois nouveaux une seconde, dont 1'interet historique et 
volumes de la grande collection des religieux ne sera pas moindre. M. Max 
"Livres sacres de l'Orient" (Sacred Miiller a su se procurer la collaboration 
Books of the East), que dirige a Oxford, des savans les plus e'minens d'Europe et 
avec one si vaste erudition et une critique d'Asie. L'Universito d'Oxford, que cette 
si sure, le savant assocM de l'Academie grande publication honore au plus baut 
des Inscriptions, M. Max Miiller. ... La degre, doit tenir a continuer dans les plus 
premiere serie de ce beau recueil, com- larges proportions une ceuvre aussi philo- 
posee de 24 volumes, est presque achevee. sophiquement con9ue que savamment 
M. Max Miiller se propose d'en publier executee.' 

BXTBAOT from the QUABTBBX.Y BBVZBW. 

' We rejoice to notice that a second great edition of the Rig- Veda, can corn- 
series of these translations has been an- pare in importance or in usefulness with 
nounced and has actually begun to appear, this English translation of the Sacred 
The stones, at least, out of which a stately Books of the East, which has been devised 
edifice may hereafter arise, are here being by his foresight, successfully brought so 
brought together. Prof. Max Miiller has far by his persuasive and organising 
deserved well of scientific history. Not power, and will, we trust, by the assist- 
a few minds owe to his enticing words ance of the. distinguished scholars he has 
their first attraction to this branch of gathered round him, be carried in due 
study. But no work of his, not even the time to a happy completion.' 

Professor E. BABDY, Inaugural Lecture In the University of Freiburg, 1887. 
'Die allgemeine vergleichende Reli- internationalen Orientalistencongress in 
gionswissenschaft datirt von jenem gross- London der Grundstein gelegt worden 
artigen, in seiner Art einzig dastehenden war, die Ubersetzung der heiligen Biicher 
Unternehmen, zu welchem auf Anregung des Ostens' (the Sacred Boohs of the 
Max Miillers im Jahre 1874 auf dem East). 

The Hon. ALBBBT 8. O. OABBIVO, ' Words on Existing; Beligions.' 
' The recent publication of the " Sacred a great event in the annals of theological 
Books of the East" in English is surely literature.' 
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SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST: 



FIRST SERIES. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max MUixer. Part I. The jfi'/fcandogya- 
upanishad, The TalavakSra-upanishad, The Aitareya-trawyaka, 
The Kaushitaki-brahmawa-upanishad, and The Va^asaneyi- 
sa/7/hita-upanishad. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, ios. 6d. 

The Upanishads contain the philosophy of the Veda. They have 
become the foundation of the later Veddnta doctrines, and indirectly 
of Buddhism. Schopenhauer, speaking of the Upanishads, says : 
'In the whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevating 
as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life, it will 
be the solace of my death' 

[See also Vol. XV.] 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VSsish/ia, 
and BaudMyana. Translated by Georg BOhlkr. Part I. 
Apastamba and Gautama. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

The Sacred Laws of the Aryas contain the original treatises on 
which the Laws ofManu and other lawgivers were founded. 

[See also Vol. XIV.] 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. 
Part I. The Shu King, The Religious Portions of the Shih 
King, and The Hsiao King. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Confucius was a collector of ancient traditions, not the founder of 
a new religion. As he lived in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. 
his works are of unique interest for the study of Ethology. 
[See also Vols. XVI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXIX, and XL.] 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmesteter. Part I. The VendidSd. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, \$s. 

The Zend-Avesta contains the relics of what was the religion of 
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Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes. Il forms to the present day the sacred 
book of the Par sis, the so-called fire-worshippers. 
[See also Vols. XXIII and XXXL] 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part I. The Bundahu, Bahman 
Yart, and Shayast la-shayast. 8vo, cloth, i is. 6d. 

The Pahlavi Texts comprise the theological literature of the revival 
of 'Zoroaster 's religion, beginning with the Sassanian dynasty. They 
are important for a study of Gnosticism. 

[See also Vols. XVIII, XXIV, XXXVII, and XLVII.] 

Vols. VI and IX. The Quran. 

Parts I and II. Translated by E. H. Palmer. Second Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 

This translation, carried out according to his own peculiar views 
of the origin of the Qur'dn, was the last great work ofE. H. Palmer, 
before he was murdered in Egypt. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vish»u. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. 8vo, cloth, ios. 6d. 

A collection of legal aphorisms, closely connected with one of the 
oldest Vedic schools, the Ka///as, but considerably added to in later 
lime. Of importance for a critical study of the Laws of Manu. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita.with The Sanatsu^itiya, 
and The Anugita. 

Translated by KashinAth Trimbak Telang. Second Edition. 
8vo, cloth, ios. 6d. 

The earliest philosophical and religious poem of India. It has been 
paraphrased in Arnold's 'Song Celestial.' 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, 

Translated from Pali by F. Max Muller ; and 

The Sutta-Nipata, 
Translated from PSli by V. FausbCll ; being Canonical Books 
of the Buddhists. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, ios. 6d. 

The Dhammapada contains the quintessence of Buddhist morality. 
The Sulta-Nipdla gives the authentic leaching of Buddha on some 
of the fundamental principles of religion. 
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Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. 

Translated from Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids, i. The Mabl- 
parinibbana Suttanta; 2. The Dhamma-lakka-ppavattana 
Sutta. 3. The Tevjgya Suttanta; 4. The Akankheyya Sutta ; 
5. The A"etokhila Sutta; 6. The Maha-sudassana Suttanta; 
7. The Sabbasava Sutta. 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. 

A collection of the most important religious, moral, and philosophical 
discourses taken from the sacred canon of the Buddhists. 

Vol. XII. The .5atapatha-Brahma«a, according to the 
Text of the Madhyandina School. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part I. Books I and II. 
8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 

A minute account of the sacrificial ceremonies of the Vedic age. 
It contains the earliest account of the Deluge in India. 
[See also Vols. XXVI, XLI, XL1II, and XLIV.] 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 

Oldenberg. Parti. The Patimokkha. The Mahavagga, I-IV. 

8vo, cloth, 1 of. 6d. 

The Vinaya Texts give for the first time a translation of the moral 

code of the Buddhist religion as settled in the third century B. C. 

[See also Vols. XVII and XX.] 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasish/fla, 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg Buhler. Part II. 
Vasish/fta and Baudhayana. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part II. The Ka/>&a-upanishad, 
The Mu«</aka-upanishad, The Taittiriyaka-upanishad, The 
Bnhadara«yaka-upanishad, The .Svetaxvatara-upanishad, The 
Pra«*a-upanishad, and The Maitrayawa-brahmawa-upanishad. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. 
Part II. The Yl King. 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. 
[See also Vols. XXVII, XXVIII.] 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part II. The Mahavagga, V-X. The /fullavagga, 
I— III. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part II. The D&flstan-t Dtnfk 
and The Epistles of Manujtfhar. 8vo, cloth, \*s. 6d. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. 

A Life of Buddha by Axvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, a.d. 420, and from 
Chinese into English by Samuel Beal. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

This lift of Buddha was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, 
A.D. 420. // contains many legends, some of which show a certain 
similarity to the Evangelium infant iae, S[c. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part III. The .fi'ullavagga, IV-XII. 8vo, cloth, 
1 of. 6</. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-pu«^arlka ; or, The Lotus 
of the True Law. 

Translated by H. Kern. 8vo, cloth, \2s. 6d. 
' The Lotus of the True Law' a canonical book of the Northern 
Buddhists, translated from Sanskrit. There is a Chinese transla- 
tion of this book which was finished as early as the year 286 A.D. 

Vol. XXII. <7aina-Sutras. 

Translated from Prakrit by Hermann Jacobi. Part I. The 
Aiaraftga-Sutra and The Kalpa-Sutra. 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. 

The religion of the Gainas was founded by a contemporary of Buddha. 
It still counts numerous adherents in India, while there are no 
Buddhists left in India proper. 

[See Vol. XLV.] 

vol. xxiil. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmesteter. Part II. The Sfrflzahs, 
Yaxts, and NydyLf. 8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part III. DtnS-1 Mamdg- 
Khirarf, Sikand-gumanfk Vi^-ar, and Sad Dar. 8vo, cloth, 
1 ox. 6d. 
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SECOND SERIES. 

Vol. XXV. Manu. 

Translated by Georg Buhler. 8vo, cloth, a m. 
This translation is founded on that of Sir William Jones, which 
has been carefully revised and corrected with the help of seven native 
Commentaries. An Appendix contains all the quotationsfrom Manu 
which are found in the Hindu Law-books, translated for the use of 
the Law Courts in India. Another Appendix gives a synopsis of 
parallel passages from the six Dharma-sdtras, the other Smntis, 
the Upanishads, the Mahdbhdrata, Sfc. 

Vol. XXVT. The *Satapatha-Brahma#a. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part II. Books III and IV. 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vols. XXVII abtd XXVIII. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Leggk. Parts 
III and IV. The LI K1, or Collection of Treatises on the Rules 
of Propriety, or Ceremonial Usages. 8vo, cloth, 25s. 

Vol. XXIX. The GWhya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonie A s. 

Part I. Sankhayana, Axvalayana, Piraskara, Khadira. Trans- 
lated by Hermann Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth, 1 2 s. 6d. 

vol. XXX. The GWhya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part II. Gobhila, Hira«yake«n, Apastamba. Translated by 
Hermann Oldenberg. Apastamba, Ya^ta-paribhasha-sutras. 
Translated by F. Max Muller. 8vo, cloth, 12J. 6d. 
These rules of Domestic Ceremonies describe the home life of the 
ancient Aryas with a completeness and accuracy unmatched in any 
other literature. Some of these rules have been incorporated in the 
ancient Law-books. 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. 

Part III. The Yasna, Visparad, Afrfnagtn, Gahs, and 
Miscellaneous Fragments. Translated by L. H. Mills. 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXI I. Vedic Hymns. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part I. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 6d. 
[See also Vol. XLVI.] 

Vol. XXXIII. The Minor Law-books. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. Part I. Narada, Bnhaspati. 
8vo, cloth, 1 os. 6d. 
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Vol. XXXIV. The Vedanta-Sutras, with the Com- 
mentary by .Sankaraiirya. Part I. 

Translated by G. Thibaut. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
[See also Vols. XXXVIII and XLVIII.] 

Vols, xxxv ajstd XXXVI. The Questions of King 
Milinda. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
Part I. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Part II. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part IV. The Contents of the 
Nasks, as stated in the Eighth and Ninth Books of the 
Dfnkard. 15J. 

Vol. xxxvni. The Vedanta-Sutras. Part II. 8vo, 
cloth, with full Index to both Parts, 1 2 s. 6d. 

Vols. XXXIX and XL. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Taoism. Translated by James Legge. 8vo, 
cloth, 2 1 j. 

Vol. XLI. The ^Satapatha - Brahma«a. Part III. 
Translated by Julius Eggeling. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 

Vol. XLII. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. 
Translated by M. Bloomfield. 8vo, cloth, 2 is. 

VOL. XLIII. The 6atapatha-Brahma«a. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part IV. Books VIII, 
IX, and X. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XLIV. The .Satapatha-Brahmawa. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part V. Books XI, XII, 
XIII, and XIV. iSs. 6d. 

Vol. XLV. The 6aina-Sutras. 

Translated from Prakrit, by Hermann Jacobi. Part II. The 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra, The Sutrakn'tahga Sutra. 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. 

Vol. XL VI. Vedic Hymns. Part II. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Vol. XL VII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part V. Marvels of Zoroas- 
trianism. 8;. 6d. 

Vol. XLVIII. The Vedanta-Satras, Part III, with 
Ramanu^a's ^Sribhashya. 

Translated by G. Thibaut. [In the Press.'] 
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PREFACE. 

In the Preface to the third volume of these 'Sacred 
Books of the East' (1879), I stated that I proposed giving 
in due course, in order to exhibit the System of Taoism, 
translations of the Tao Teh iHng by Lao-jze (sixth 
century B.C.), the Writings of ifwang-jze (between the 
middle of the fourth and third centuries B.C.), and the 
Treatise of 'Actions and their Retributions' (of our 
eleventh century) ; and perhaps also of one or more of the 
other characteristic Productions of the System. 

The two volumes now submitted to the reader are a 
fulfilment of the promise made so long ago. They contain 
versions of the Three Works which were specified, and, in 
addition, as Appendixes, four other shorter Treatises of 
Taoism ; Analyses of several of the Books of ATwang-jze by 
Lin Hsi-^ung ; a list of the stories which form so important 
a part of those Books ; two Essays by two of the greatest 
Scholars of China, written the one in A.D. 586 and illus- 
trating the Taoistic beliefs of that age, and the other in 
A. D. 1078 and dealing with the four Books of -ffwang-jze, 
whose genuineness is frequently called in question. The 
concluding Index is confined very much to Proper Names. 
For Subjects the reader is referred to the Tables of 
Contents, the Introduction to the Books of isfwang-jze 
(vol. xxxix, pp. 127-163), and the Introductory Notes to 
the various Appendixes. 

The Treatise of Actions and their Retributions 
exhibits to us the Taoism of the eleventh century in 
its moral or ethical aspects ; in the two earlier Works 
we see it rather as a philosophical speculation than as a 
religion in the ordinary sense of that term. It was not 
till after the introduction of Buddhism into China in our 
first century that Taoism began to organise itself as a 
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Religion, having its monasteries and nunneries, its images 
and rituals. While it did so, it maintained the super- 
stitions peculiar to itself: — some, like the cultivation of the 
Tao as a rule of life favourable to longevity, come down 
from the earliest times, and others which grew up 
during the decay of the Khx dynasty, and subsequently 
blossomed; — now in Mystical Speculation; now in the 
pursuits of Alchemy; now in the search for the pills of 
Immortality and the Elixir vitae; now in Astrological 
fancies ; now in visions of Spirits and in Magical arts to 
control them ; and finally in the terrors of its Purgatory 
and everlasting Hell. Its phases have been continually 
changing, and at present it attracts our notice more as a 
degraded adjunct of Buddhism than as a development of 
the speculations of L&o-jze and iSTwang-jze. Up to its con- 
tact with Buddhism, it subsisted as an opposition to the 
Confucian system, which, while admitting the existence and 
rule of the Supreme Being, bases its teachings on the study 
of man's nature and the enforcement of the duties binding 
on all men from the moral and social principles of their 
constitution. 

It is only during the present century that the Texts 
of Taoism have begun to receive the attention which 
they deserve. Christianity was introduced into China 
by Nestorian missionaries in the seventh century; and 
from the Hsi-an monument, which was erected by 
their successors in 781, nearly 150 years after their first 
entrance, we perceive that they were as familiar with the 
books of Lao-jze and iTwang-jze as with the Confucian 
literature of the empire, but that monument is the only 
memorial of them that remains. In the thirteenth century 
the Roman Catholic Church sent its earliest missionaries 
to China, but we hardly know anything of their literary 
labours. 

The great Romish missions which continue to the present 
day began towards the end of the sixteenth century ; and 
there exists now in the India Office a translation of the 
Tao Teh King in Latin, which was brought to England 
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by a Mr. Matthew Raper, and presented by him to the 
Royal Society, of which he was a Fellow, on January ioth, 
1788. The manuscript is in excellent preservation, but we 
do not know by whom the version was made. It was pre- 
sented, as stated in the Introduction, p. 12, to Mr. Raper 
by P. de Grammont, ' Missionarius Apostolicus, ex-Jesuita.' 
The chief object of the translator or translators was to 
show that 'the Mysteries of the Most Holy Trinity and 
of the Incarnate God were anciently known to the Chinese 
nation.' The version as a whole is of little value. The 
reader will find, on pp. 115, 116, its explanation of Lao's 
seventy-second chapter; — the first morsel of it that has 
appeared in print. 

Protestant missions to China commenced in 1807 ; but it 
was not till 1868 that the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, a member of 
one of them, published his ' Speculations on Metaphysics, 
Polity, and Morality of " The Old Philosopher," Lao-Tsze.' 
Meanwhile, Abel R^musat had aroused the curiosity of 
scholars throughout Europe, in 1823, by his 'Memoir on 
the Life and Opinions of Lao-Tseu, a Chinese Philosopher 
of the sixth century before our era, who professed the 
opinions commonly attributed to Pythagoras, to Plato, and 
to their disciples.' Remusat was followed by one who had 
received from him his first lessons in Chinese, and had be- 
come a truly great Chinese scholar, — the late Stanislas Julien. 
He published in 1 842 ' a complete translation for the first 
time of this memorable Work, which is regarded with 
reason as the most profound, the most abstract, and the 
most difficult of all Chinese Literature.' Dr. Chalmers's 
translation was also complete, but his comments, whether 
original or from Chinese sources, were much fewer than 
those supplied by Julien. Two years later, two German 
versions of the Treatise were published at Leipzig ; — by 
Reinhold von Planckner and Victor von Strauss, differing 
much from each other, but both marked by originality and 
ability. 

I undertook myself, as stated above, in 1879 to translate 
for 'The Sacred Books of the East' the Texts of Taoism 
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which appear in these volumes ; and, as I could find time 
from my labours on ' The Texts of Confucianism,' I had 
written out more than one version of Lao's work by the end 
of 1880. Though not satisfied with, the result, I felt justified 
in exhibiting my general views of it in an article in the 
British Quarterly Review of July, 1883. 

In 1884 Mr. F. H. Balfour published at Shanghai a ver- 
sion of ' Taoist Texts, Ethical, Political, and Speculative.' 
His Texts were ten in all, the Tao Teh King being the 
first and longest of them. His version of this differed in 
many points from all previous versions; and Mr. H. A. 
Giles, of H. M.'s Consular Service in China, vehemently 
assailed it and also Dr. Chalmers's translation, in the 
China Review for March and April, 1886. Mr. Giles, 
indeed, occasionally launched a shaft also at Julien and 
myself; but his main object in his article was to discredit 
the genuineness and authenticity of the Tao Teh King 
itself. ' The work,' he says, ' is undoubtedly a forgery. It 
contains, indeed, much that Lao Tzu did say, but more 
that he did not.' I replied, so far as was necessary, to 
Mr. Giles in the same Review for January and February, 
1888 ; and a brief summary of my reply is given in the 
second chapter of the Introduction in this volume. My 
confidence has never been shaken for a moment in the 
Tao Teh King as a genuine relic of Lao-jze, one of the 
most original minds of the Chinese race. 

In preparing the version now published, I have used : — 
First, ' The Complete Works of the Ten Philosophers ; ' — 
a Su-£au reprint in 1804 of the best editions of the Philo- 
sophers, nearly all belonging more or less to the Taoist school, 
included in it. It is a fine specimen of Chinese printing, 
clear and accurate. The Treatise of Lao-jze of course 
occupies the first place, as edited by Kwei Yu-kwang 
(better known as Kwei A"an-shan) of the Ming dynasty. 
The Text and Commentary are those of Ho-shang Kung 
(Introd., p. 7), along with the division of the whole into 
Parts and eighty-one chapters, and the titles of the several 
chapters, all attributed to him. Along the top of the page, 
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there is a large collection of notes from celebrated com- 
mentators and writers down to the editor himself. 

Second, the Text and Commentary of Wang Pi (called 
also Fu-sze), who died A. D. 249, at the early age of twenty- 
four. See Introduction, p. 8. 

Third, 'Helps (lit. Wings) to Lao-jze;' by 3&o Hung 
(called also Zao-hau), and prefaced by him in 1587. This 
is what Julien calls ' the most extensive and most important 
contribution to the understanding of Lao-jze, which we yet 
possess.' Its contents are selected from the ablest writings 
on the Treatise from Han Fei (Introd., p. 5) downwards, 
closing in many chapters with the notes made by the com- 
piler himself in the course of his studies. Altogether the 

book sets before us the substance of the views of sixty-four 
writers on our short ATing. Julien took the trouble to 
analyse the list of them, and found it composed of three 
emperors, twenty professed Taoists, seven Buddhists, and 
thirty-four Confucianists or members of the Literati. He 
says, ' These last constantly explain Lao-jze according to 
the ideas peculiar to the School of Confucius, at the risk of 
misrepresenting him, and with the express intention of 
throttling his system ; ' then adding, ' The commentaries 
written in such a spirit have no interest for persons who 
wish to enter fully into the thought of Lao-jze, and obtain 
a just idea of his doctrine. I have thought it useless, 
therefore, to specify the names of such commentaries and 
their authors.' 
I have quoted these sentences of Julien, because of a 

charge brought by Mr. Balfour, in a prefatory note to his 
own version of the Tao Teh King, against him and other 
translators. ' One prime defect,' he says, though with some 
hesitation, ' lies at the root of every translation that has 
been published hitherto ; and this is, that not one seems 
to have been based solely and entirely on commentaries 
furnished by members of the Taoist school. The Con- 
fucian element enters largely into all ; and here, I think, an 
injustice has been done to Lao-jze. To a Confucianist the 
Taoist system is in every sense of the word a heresy, and 
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a commentator holding this opinion is surely not the best 
expositor. It is as a Grammarian rather than as a Philo- 
sopher that a member of the Ju Chia deals with the Tao 
Teh ^Ting ; he gives the sense of a passage according to 
the syntactical construction rather than according to the 
genius of the philosophy itself; and in attempting to ex- 
plain the text by his own canons, instead of by the canons of 
Taoism, he mistakes the superficial and apparently obvious 
meaning for the hidden and esoteric interpretation.' 

Mr. Balfour will hardly repeat his charge of imperfect or 
erroneous interpretation against Julien ; and I believe that it 
is equally undeserved by most, if not all, of the other trans- 
lators against whom it is directed. He himself adopted as 
his guide the ' Explanations of the Tao Teh King,' current 
as the work of Lii Yen (called also Lii 3u, Lii Tung-pin, and 
Lii .Oiun-yang), a Taoist of the eighth century. Through 
Mr. Balfour's kindness I have had an opportunity of ex- 
amining this edition of Lao's Treatise ; and I am com- 
pelled to agree with the very unfavourable judgment on it 
pronounced by Mr. Giles as both ' spurious ' and ' ridiculous.' 
All that we are told of Lii Yen is very suspicious ; much of 
it evidently false. The editions of our little book ascribed 
to him are many. I have for more than twenty years 
possessed one with the title of 'The Meaning of the Tao 
Teh ATing Explained by the TRUE Man of -Oun-yang,' 
being a reprint of 1690, and as different as possible from 
the work patronised by Mr. Balfour. 

Fourth, the Thai ShangHwun HsiianTao TehiTan 
King, — a work of the present dynasty, published at Shang- 
hai, but when produced I do not know. It is certainly of 
the Lii 3 U type, and is worth purchasing as one of the 
finest specimens of block-printing. It professes to be the 
production of ' The Immortals of the Eight Grottoes,' each 
of whom is styled ' a Divine Ruler (Tl Kxin).' The eighty- 
one chapters are equally divided for commentary among 
them.excepting that ' the Divine Ruler, the Universal Refiner,' 
has the last eleven assigned to him. The Text is every- 
where broken up into short clauses, which are explained in 
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a very few characters by ' God, the True Helper,' the same, 
I suppose, who is also styled, ' The Divine Ruler, the True 
Helper,' and comments at length on chapters 31 to 40. 
I mention these particulars as an illustration of how the 
ancient Taoism has become polytheistic and absurd. The 
name ' God, the True Helper,' is a title, I imagine, given to 
Lii 3u- With all this nonsense, the composite commentary is 
a good one, the work, evidently, of one hand. One of several 
recommendatory Prefaces is ascribed to Wan Kkang, the 
god of Literature ; and he specially praises the work, as 
' explaining the meaning by examination of the Text.' 

Fifth, a ' Collection of the Most Important Treatises of 
the T&oist Fathers (Tao 3u Kan ATwan K\ Yao).' This 
was reprinted in 1877 at Kh&ng-kau in ^Tiang-su ; begin- 
ning with the TaoTehATing, and ending with the Kan 
Ying Phi en. Between these there are fourteen other 
Treatises, mostly short, five of them being among Mr. Bal- 
four's ' Taoist Texts.' The Collection was edited by a Lu 
Yii ; and the Commentary selected by him, in all but the 
last Treatise, was by a Li Hsi-yiieh, who appears to have 
been a recluse in a monastery on a mountain in the depart- 
ment of Pao-ning, Sze-Mwan, if, indeed, what is said of 
him be not entirely fabulous. 

Sixth, the Commentary on the Tao Teh A'ing, by 
Wu .Oang (a.d. 1349-1333) of Lin AT^wan. This has 
been of the highest service to me. Wu .Oang was the 
greatest of the Yuan scholars. He is one of the Literati 
quoted from occasionally by 3iao Hung in his ' Wings ; ' 
but by no means so extensively as Julien supposes (Obser- 
vations D^tachees, p. xli). My own copy of his work is in 
the 1 ath Section of the large Collection of the ' Yiieh-ya 
Hall,' published in 1853. Writing of Wu KMng in 1865 
(Proleg. to the Shu, p. 36), I said that he was ' a bold 
thinker and a daring critic, handling his text with a freedom 
which I had not seen in any other Chinese scholar.' The 
subsequent study of his writings has confirmed me in this 
opinion of him. Perhaps he might be characterised as an 
independent, rather than as a bold, thinker, and the daring 
[39] b 
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of his criticism must not be supposed to be without caution. 
(See Introd., p. 9.) 

The Writings of iTwang-jze have been studied by 
foreigners still less than the Treatise of Lao-jze. When 
I undertook in 1879 to translate them, no version of them 
had been published. In 1881, however, there appeared at 
Shanghai Mr. Balfour's 'The Divine Classic of Nan-hua 
(Introd., pp. 11, 1 a), being the Works of Chuang Tsze, 
Taoist Philosopher.' It was a ' bold ' undertaking in 
Mr. Balfour thus to commence his translations of Chinese 
Books with one of the most difficult of them. I fancy that he 
was himself convinced of this, and that his undertaking had 
been 'too bold,' by the criticism to which his work was 
subjected in the China Review by Mr. Giles. Never- 
theless, it was no small achievement to be the first to 
endeavour to lift up the veil from ATwang-jze. Even a first 
translation, though imperfect, is not without benefit to 
others who come after, and are able to do better. In 
preparing the draft of my own version, which draft was 
finished in April, 1887, I made frequent reference to the 
volume of Mr. Balfour. 

Having exposed the errors of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Giles 
proceeded to make a version of his own, which was pub- 
lished last year in London, with the title of ' Chuang Tzu, 
Mystic, Moralist, and Social Reformer.' It was not, 
however, till I was well through with the revision of my 
draft version, that I supplied myself with a copy of his 
volume. I did not doubt that Mr. Giles's translation 
would be well and tersely done, and I preferred to do 
my own work independently and without the help which 
he would have afforded me. In carrying my sheets through 
the press, I have often paused over my rendering of a passage 
to compare it with his ; and I have pleasure in acknowledging 
the merits of his version. The careful and competent reader 
will see and form his own judgment on passages and points 
where we differ. 

Before describing the editions of ATwang-jze which I 
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have consulted, I must not omit to mention Professor 
Gabelentz's 'Treatise on the Speech or Style of iSTwang-jze,' 
as 'a Contribution to Chinese Grammar,' published at 
Leipzig in 1888. It has been a satisfaction to me to find 
myself on almost every point of usage in agreement with 
the views of so able a Chinese scholar. 

The works which I employed in preparing my version 
have been : — 

First, ' The True ^ing of Nan-hwa,' in ' The Complete 
Works of the Ten Philosophers,' which has been described 
above. The Commentary which it supplies is that of Kwo 
Hsiang (Introd., pp. 9, 10), with ' The Sounds and Meanings 
of the Characters' from Lu Teh Ming's 'Explanations of 
the Terms and Phrases of the Classics,' of our seventh 
century. As in the case of the Tao Teh .fifing, the Ming 
editor has introduced at the top of his pages a selection of 
comments and notes from a great variety of scholars down 
to his own time. 

Second, ' Helps (Wings) to ATwang-jze by 3&o Hung,' — 
a kindred work to the one with a similar title on Lao-jze ; 
by the same author, and prefaced by him in 1588. The 
two works are constructed on the same lines. 3iao draws 
his materials from forty-eight authorities, from Kwo Hsiang 
to himself. He divides the several Books also into para- 
graphs, more or fewer according to their length, and the 
variety of subjects in them ; and my version follows him 
in this lead with little or no change. He has two con- 
cluding Books ; the one containing a collation of various 
readings, and the other a collection of articles on the 
history and genius of ATwang-jze, and different passages 
of his Text. 

Third, the ^Twang-jze Hsiieh or 'ATwang-jze made 
like Snow,' equivalent to our 'ATwang-jze Elucidated;' by 
a Lu Shu-^ih of Canton province, written in 1796. The 
different Books are preceded by a short summary of their 
subject-matter. The work goes far to fulfil the promise of 
its title. 

Fourth, ATwang-jze Yin, meaning 'The Train of 

b 2 
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Thought in Awang-jze Traced in its Phraseology.' My 
copy is a reprint, in 1880, of the Commentary of Lin 
Hsi-^ung, who lived from the Ming into the present 
dynasty, under the editorship of a Lu /fM-wang of iTiang- 
su province. The style is clear and elegant, but rather 
more concise than that of the preceding work. It leaves 
out the four disputed Books (XXVIII to XXXI) ; but all 
the others are followed by an elaborate discussion of their 
scope and plan. 

Fifth, ' The Nan-hwa Classic of iifwang-jze Explained,' 
published in 1631, by a Hsiian Ying or 3 un g ( *$t. 7J5K, 
*j|f jj^H ; the name is printed throughout the book, now 
in one of these ways, now in the other), called also 
Mau-kung. The commentary is carefully executed and 
ingenious ; but my copy of the book is so incorrectly 
printed that it can only be used with caution. Mr. Balfour 
appears to have made his version mainly from the same 
edition of the work ; and some of his grossest errors 
pointed out by Mr. Giles arose from his accepting without 
question the misprints of his authority. 

Sixth, ' Independent Views of iifwang-jze (^£ «¥■ Jjj§j 
J^) ; ' — by Hu Wan-ying, published in 1 75 1 . Occasionally, 
the writer pauses over a passage, which, he thinks, has defied 
all preceding students, and suggests the right explanation 
of it, or leaves it as inexplicable. 

It only remains for me to refer to the Repertories of 
' Elegant Extracts,' called by the Chinese Ku Wan, which 
abound in their literature, and where the masterpieces of 
composition are elucidated with more or less of critical 
detail and paraphrase. I have consulted nearly a dozen of 
these collections, and would mention my indebtedness 
especially to that called Mei .KV/wan, which discusses 
passages from twelve of -ffwang-jze's books. 

When consulting the editions of Lin Hsl-^ung and Lu 
Shu-^ih, the reader is surprised by the frequency with 
which they refer to the ' old explanations ' as ' incomplete 
and unsatisfactory,' often as ' absurd,' or ' ridiculous,' and he 
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finds on examination that they do not so express themselves 
without reason. He is soon convinced that the transla- 
tion of ifwang-^ze calls for the exercise of one's individual 
judgment, and the employment of every method akin to 
the critical processes by which the meaning in the books of 
other languages is determined. It was the perception of 
this which made me prepare in the first place a draft 
version to familiarise myself with the peculiar style and 
eccentric thought of the author. 

From iTwang-jze to the Tractate of ' Actions and their 
Retributions' the transition is great. Translation in the 
latter case is as easy as it is difficult in the former. It 
was Rdmusat who in 1816 called attention to the Kan 
Ying Phien in Europe, as he did to the Tao Teh /Hng 
seven years later, and he translated the Text of it with 
a few Notes and Illustrative Anecdotes. In 1838 Klaproth 
published a translation of it from the Man-chau version ; 
and in 1830 a translation in English appeared in the 
Canton Register, a newspaper published at Macao. In 
1828 Julien published what has since been the standard 
version of it ; with an immense amount of additional 
matter under the title — 'Le Livre Des Recompenses 
et Des Peines, en Chinois et en Francais; Ac- 
compagne de quatre cent L6gendes, Anecdotes 
et Histoires, qui font connaitre les Doctrines, les 
Croyances et les Mceurs de la Secte des Tao-sseV 

In writing out my own version I have had before me : — 

First, 'The Thai Shang Kan Ying Phien, with 
Plates and the Description of them;' a popular 
edition, as profusely furnished with anecdotes and stories 
as Julien's original, and all pictorially illustrated. The 
notes, comments, and corresponding sentences from the 
Confucian Classics are also abundant. 

Second, 'The Thai Shang Kan Ying Phien, with 
explanations collected from the Classics and Histories ; ' — 
a Cantonese reprint of an edition prepared in the .Oien- 
lung reign by a Hsia ATiu-hsia. 
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Third, the edition in the Collection of Taoist Texts 
described above on p. xvii; by Hsu Hsiu-teh. It is 
decidedly Taoistic ; but without stories or pictures. 

Fourth, 'The Thai Shang Kan Ying Phien Kb ;' by 
Hui Tung, of the present dynasty. The Work follows the 
Commentary of Wu KMag on the Tao Teh ATing in the 
Collection of the Yueh-ya Hall. The preface of the author 
is dated in 1 749. The Commentary, he tells us, was written 
in consequence of a vow, when his mother was ill, and he 
was praying for her recovery. It contains many extracts 
from Ko Hung (Introduction, p. 5, note), to whom he 
always refers by his nom de plume of Pao-phoh 3 z e, 
or ' Maintainer of Simplicity.' He considers indeed this 
Tractate to have originated from him. 

I have thus set forth all that is necessary to be said here by 
way of preface. For various information about the Treatises 
comprised in the Appendixes, the reader is referred to the 
preliminary notes, which precede the translation of most of 
them. I have often sorely missed the presence of a competent 
native scholar who would have assisted me in the quest of 
references, and in talking over difficult passages. Such a 
helper would have saved me much time ; but the result, 
I think, would scarcely have appeared in any great alteration 
of my versions. 

J.L. 
Oxford, 

December 20, 1890. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

Was Taoism older than Lao-3ze? 

i. In writing the preface to the third volume of these 
Sacred Books of the East in 1879, I referred to Lao-jze as 
' the acknowledged founder ' of the system of Taoism. Pro- 
longed study and research, however, have brought me to 
the conclusion that there was a Taoism earlier than his ; 
and that before he wrote his Tao Teh King, the princi- 
ples taught in it had been promulgated, and the ordering 
of human conduct and government flowing from them 
inculcated. 

For more than a thousand years 'the Three Religions' 
Three Religions has been a stereotyped phrase in China, 

in China. meaning what we call Confucianism, Taoism, 
and Buddhism. The phrase itself simply means ' the 
Three Teachings,' or systems of instruction, leaving the 
subject-matter of each 'Teaching' to be learned by inquiry. 
Of the three. Buddhism is of course the most recent, having 
been introduced into China only in the first century of our 
Christian era. Both the others were indigenous to the 
country, and are traceable to a much greater antiquity, so 
that it is a question to which the earlier origin should be 
assigned. The years of Confucius's life lay between B.C. 
551 and 478 ; but his own acknowledgment that he was 
' a transmitter and not a maker,' and the testimony of his 
grandson, that ' he handed down the doctrines of Yao and 
Shun (b.c. 2300), and elegantly displayed the regulations 

[39] B 
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of Win and Wu (B. C. 1 200), taking them as his model,' are 
well known. 

a. Lao-jze' s birth is said, in the most likely account of it, 
to have taken place in the third year of king Ting of the 
Kku dynasty, (b.C.) 604. He was thus rather more than 
fifty years older than Confucius. The two men seem to 
have met more than once, and I am inclined to think that 
the name of Lao-jze, as the designation of the other, arose 
from Confucius's styling him to his disciples 'The Old 
Philosopher.' They met as Heads of different schools or 
schemes of thought ; but did not touch, so far as we know, 
on the comparative antiquity of their views. It is a pecu- 
liarity of theTaoTeh^Ting that any historical element in 

„ ,. . , it is of the vaguest nature possible, and in all 
Peculiarity of ° r > 

the Tao Teh its chapters there is not a single proper name. 
ing ' Yet there are some references to earlier sages 
whose words the author was copying out, and to ' sentence- 
makers ' whose maxims he was introducing to illustrate his 
own sentiments 1 . In the most distant antiquity he saw a 
happy society in which his highest ideas of the Tao were 
realised, and in the seventeenth chapter he tells us that in 
the earliest times the people did not know that there were 
their rulers, and when those rulers were most successful in 
dealing with them, simply said, ' We are what we are of 
ourselves.' Evidently, men existed to Lao-jze at first in 
a condition of happy innocence,— in what we must call a 
paradisiacal state, according to his idea of what such a 
state was likely to be. 

When we turn from the treatise of Lao-jze to the 
writings of .ffwang-jze, the greatest of his followers, we are 



1 The sixth chapter of Lao's treatise, that about ' the Spirit of the Valley,' 
is referred to in Lieh-jze (I, i b ), as being from Hwang Ti, from which the 
commentator Tu Tao-^ien (about A. D. 1 300) takes occasion to say : ' From 
which we know that Lao-jze was accustomed to quote in his treatise passages 
from earlier records, — as when he refers to the remarks of " some sage," of 
" some ancient," of " the sentence-makers," and of " some writer on war." In 
all these cases he is clearly introducing the words of earlier wise men. The 
case is like that of Confucius when he said, " I am a transmitter and not a 
maker," &c* Found in 3iSo Hung, in loc. 
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not left in doubt as to his belief in an early state of 
paradisiacal Taoism. Hwang Tt, the first year of whose 
reign is placed in B.C. 2697, is often introduced as a seeker 
of the Tao, and is occasionally condemned as having been 
one of the first to disturb its rule in men's minds and break 
up 'the State of Perfect Unity.' He mentions several 
sovereigns of whom we can hardly find a trace in the 
records of history as having ruled in the primeval period, 
and gives us more than one description of the condition of 
the world during that happy time 1 . 

I do not think that Awang-jze had any historical 
evidence for the statements which he makes about those 
early days, the men who flourished in them, and their 
ways. His narratives are for the most part fictions, in 
which the names and incidents are of his own devising. 
They are no more true as matters of fact than the accounts 
of the characters in Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress are 
true, with reference to any particular individuals ; but as 
these last are grandly true of myriads of minds in different 
ages, so may we read in ^Twang-jze's stories the thoughts 
of Taoistic men beyond the restrictions of place and time. 
He believed that those thoughts were as old as the men to 
whom he attributed them. I find in his belief a ground for 
believing myself that to Taoism, as well as to Confucianism, 
we ought to attribute a much earlier origin than the famous 
men whose names they bear. Perhaps they did not differ 
so much at first as they came afterwards to do in the hands 
of Confucius and Lao-jze, both great thinkers, the one 
more of a moralist, and the other more of a metaphysician. 
When and how, if they were ever more akin than they 
came to be, their divergence took place, are difficult ques- 
tions on which it may be well to make some remarks after 
we have tried to set forth the most important principles of 
Taoism. 

Those principles have to be learned from the treatise of 
Lao-jze and the writings of ./sTwang-jze. We can hardly 

1 See in Books IX, X, and XI r. 
B 2 
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say that the Taoism taught in them is the Taoism now 
current in China, or that has been current in it for many 
centuries ; but in an inquiry into the nature and origin of 
religions these are the authorities that must be consulted 
for Taoism, and whose evidence must be accepted. The 
treatise, 'Actions and the Responses to them,' will show 
one of the phases of it at a much later period. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Texts of the TAo Teh ATing and a'wang- 
£ze shu, as regards their authenticity and 
genuineness, and the arrangement of them. 

I.i.I will now state briefly, first, the grounds on which I 
accept the Tao Teh A^ingas a genuine production of the 
age to which it has been assigned, and the truth of its 
authorship by L&o-jzc to whom it has been ascribed. It 
would not have been necessary a few years ago to write as 
if these points could be called in question, but in 1886 
Mr. Herbert A. Giles, of Her Majesty's Consular Service 
in China, and one of the ablest Chinese scholars living, 
vehemently called them in question in an article in the 
China Review for the months of March and April. His 
strictures have been replied to, and I am not going to 
revive here the controversy which they produced, but only 
to state a portion of the evidence which satisfies my own 
mind on the two points just mentioned. 

2. It has been said above that the year B. c. 604 was, 
probably, that of Lao-jze's birth. The year of his death is 
not recorded. Sze-ma Kki&n, the first great Chinese his- 

The evidence of toriaa > who died in about B - Cl 8 5> commences 
Sze-ma KBen, his ' Biographies ' with a short account of Lao- 
the historian. ^ Re teUs ^ ^ ^ philosopher had been & 

curator of the Royal Library of-ffau, and that, mourning over 
the decadence of the dynasty, he wished to withdraw from 
the world, and proceeded to the pass or defile of Hsien-ku \ 

1 In the present district of Ling-pao, Shan ^au, province of Ho-nan. 
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leading from China to the west. There he was recognised 
by the warden of the pass, Yin Hst (often called Kwan 
Yin), himself a well-known Taoist, who insisted on his 
leaving him a writing before he went into seclusion. 
Lao-jze then wrote his views on ' The Tao and its Charac- 
teristics,' in two parts or sections, containing more than 
5000 characters, gave the manuscript to the warden, and 
went his way 1 ; ' nor is it known where he died.' This 
account is strange enough, and we need not wonder that it 
was by and by embellished with many marvels. It con- 
tains, however, the definite statements that Lao-jze wrote 
the Tao Teh .fifing in two parts, and consisting of more 
than 5 000 characters. And that K/iien was himself well 
acquainted with the treatise is apparent from his quotations 
from it, with, in almost every case, the specification of the 
author. He thus adduces part of the first chapter, and 
a large portion of the last chapter but one. His brief 
references also to Lao-jze and his writings are numerous. 
3. But between Lao-jze and Sze-ma K/iien there were 
many Taoist writers whose works remain. I may specify 
of them Lieh-jze (assuming that his chapters, 

Lieh-jze, Han , , .... r , 

Fei-jze, and though not composed in their present form by 

other Taoist hj mj mav ve t b e accepted as fair specimens 
of his teaching) ; iTwang-jze (of the fourth 
century B.C. We find him refusing to accept high office 
from king Wei of KM, B.C. 339-399); Han Fei, a volumi- 
nous author, who died by his own hand in B.C. 230 ; and 
Liu An, a scion of the Imperial House of Han, king of 
Hwai-nan, and better known to us as Hwai-nan 3ze, who 
also died by his own hand in B.C. 12a. In the books of all 
these men we find quotations of many passages that are in 
our treatise. They are expressly said to be, many of them, 
quotations from Lao-jze ; Han Fei several times all but 



1 In an ordinary Student's Manual I find a note with reference to this incident 
to which it may be worth while to give a place here : — The warden, it is said, 
set before Lao-jze a dish of tea ; and this was the origin of the custom of tea- 
drinking between host and guest (see the fa] 1881 xp Eg, fa •yJH 
ch. 7, on Food and Drink). 
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shows the book beneath his eyes. To show how numerous 
the quotations by Han Fei and Liu An are, let it be borne 
in mind that the Tao Teh iHng has come down to us as 
divided into eighty-one short chapters ; and that the whole 
of it is shorter than the shortest of our Gospels. Of the 
eighty-one chapters, either the whole or portions of seventy- 
one are found in those two writers. There are other authors 
not so decidedly Taoistic, in whom we find quotations from 
the little book. These quotations are in general wonderfully 
correct. Various readings indeed there are ; but if we were 
sure that the writers did trust to memory, their differences 
would only prove that copies of the text had been multiplied 
from the very first. 

In passing on from quotations to the complete text, I will 
Evidence of Pan clinch the assertion that A^ien was well 
K "- acquainted with our treatise, by a passage 

from the History of the Former Han Dynasty (B.C. ao6- 
A.D. 34), which was begun to be compiled by Pan Ku, who 
died however in 92, and left a portion to be completed by his 
sister, the famous Pan Kko. The thirty-second chapter of 
his Biographies is devoted to Sze-ma Kh'izn, and towards 
the end it is said that 'on the subject of the Great Tao he 
preferred Hwang and Lao to the six King! ' Hwang and 
Lao ' must there be the writings of Hwang-Tt and Lao-jze. 
The association of the two names also illustrates the anti- 
quity claimed for Taoism, and the subject of note 1, p. a. 

4. We go on from quotations to complete texts, and turn, 
first, to the catalogue of the Imperial Library of Han, as 
compiled by Liu Hsin, not later than the commencement of 
our Christian era. There are entered in it Taoist works by 
Catalogue of the thirty-seven different authors, containing in all 
Imperial Library 993 chapters or sections (phien). 1 Yin, the 
premier of .Oang Thang (B.C. 1766), heads 
the list with fifty-one sections. There are in it four editions 
of Lao-jze's work with commentaries : — by a Mr. Lin, in 
four sections ; a Mr. Fu, in thirty-seven sections ; a Mr. 
Hsu, in six sections ; and by Liu Hsiang, Hsin's own 
father, in four sections. All these four works have since 
perished, but there they were in the Imperial Library before 
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our era began, ATwang-jze is in the same list in fifty-two 
books or sections, the greater part of which have happily- 
escaped the devouring tooth of time. 

We turn now to the twentieth chapter of K/iien's 
Biographies, in which he gives an account of Yo I, the 
scion of a distinguished family, and who himself played a 
famous part, both as a politician and military leader, and 
became prince of Wang-kb under the kingdom of A"ao in 
B.C. 279. Among his descendants was a Yo KMn, who 
learned in KM ' the words,' that is, the Taoistic writings ' of 
Hwang-Ti and Lao-jze from an old man who lived on the 
Ho-side.' The origin of this old man was not known, but 
Yo K/ian taught what he learned from him to a Mr. Ko, 
who again became preceptor to 3hao 3han, the chief 
minister of Kh\, and afterwards of the new dynasty of Han, 
dying in B.C. 190. 

5. Referring now to the catalogue of the Imperial 
Library of the dynasty of Sui (a.D. 589-618), we find that 
The catalogue it contained many editions of Lao's treatise 
of the Sui dynasty, -vvith commentaries. The first mentioned is 
'The Tao Teh Afing,' with the commentary of the old 
man of the Ho-side, in the time of the emperor Wan of Han 
(B.C. 179-143). It is added in a note that the dynasty of 
Liang (a.D. 502-556) had possessed the edition of ' the old 
man of the Ho-side, of the time of the Warring States ; 
but that with some other texts and commentaries it had 
disappeared.' I find it difficult to believe that there had 
been two old men of the Ho-side 1 , both teachers of Taoism 
and commentators on our Afing, but I am willing to con- 
tent myself with the more recent work, and accept the copy 
that has been current — say from B.C. 150, when Sze-ma 
.Oien could have been little more than a boy. Taoism was 
a favourite study with many of the Han emperors and 
their ladies. Hwai-nan 3ze, of whose many quotations from 

1 The earlier old man of the Ho-side is styled in Chinese SOT [~* y. y^J 

the other ^pl" J-* ^S> but the designations hare the same meaning. 

Some critical objections to the genuineness of the latter's commentary on the 
ground of the style are without foundation. 
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the text of Lao I have spoken, was an uncle of the 
emperor Wan. To the emperor iHng (B.C. 156-143), the 
son of Wan, there is attributed the designation of Lao's 
treatise as a K in g, a work of standard authority. At the 
beginning of his reign, we are told, some one was com- 
mending to him four works, among which were those of 
Lao-jze and A'wang-jze. Deeming that the work of 
Hwang-jze and Lao-jze was of a deeper character than the 
others, he ordered that it should be called a Afing, estab- 
lished a board for the study of Taoism, and issued an edict 
that the book should be learned and recited at court, and 
throughout the country 1 . Thenceforth it was so styled. 
We find Hwang-fu Mi (a. D. 215-282) referring to it as the 
Tao Teh King. 

The second place in the Sui catalogue is given to the 
text and commentary of Wang Pi or Wang Fu-sze, an 

The work of extraordinary scholar who died in A. D. 249, 
Wang pi. at the early age of twenty-four. This work 
has always been much prized. It was its text which Lu 
Teh-ming used in his ' Explanation of the Terms and 
Phrases of the Classics,' in the seventh century. Among 
the editions of it which I possess is that printed in 1 794 
with the imperial moveable metal types. 

I 'heed not speak of editions or commentaries subsequent 
to Wang Pi's. They soon begin to be many, and are only 
not so numerous as those of the Confucian Classics. 

6. All the editions of the book are divided into two 
Divisions into parts, the former called Tao, and the latter 
parts, chapters; Teh, meaning the Qualities or Characteristics 

and number of ° , . . 

characters in the of the Tao, but this distinction of subjects IS 
text by no means uniformly adhered to. 
I referred already to the division of the whole into eighty- 
one short chapters (37+44), which is by common tradition 
attributed to Ho-shang Kung, or 'The old man of the 
Ho-side.' Another very early commentator, called Yen 
3un or Yen Aun-phing, made a division into seventy-two 
chapters (40 + 32), under the influence, no doubt, of some 

1 See 3^0 Hung's Wings or Helps, ch. v, p. I i*. 
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mystical considerations. His predecessor, perhaps, had no 
better reason for his eighty-one; but the names of his 
chapters were, for the most part, happily chosen, and have 
been preserved. Wu K/iang arranged the two parts in 
sixty-seven chapters (31+36). It is a mistake, however, 
to suppose, as even Mr. Wylie with all his general accuracy 
did *, that Wu ' curtails the ordinary text to some extent.' 
He does not curtail, but only re-arranges according to his 
fashion, uniting some of Ho-shang Kung's chapters in one, 
and sometimes altering the order of their clauses. 

Sze-ma KMen tells us that, as the treatise came from 
Lao-jze, it contained more than 5000 characters ; that is, 
as one critic says, ' more than 5000 and fewer than 6000.' 
Ho-shang Kung's text has 5350, and one copy 5590 ; 
Wang Pi's, 5683, and one copy 5610. Two other early 
texts have been counted, giving 5720 and 5635 characters 
respectively. The brevity arises from the terse conciseness 
of the style, owing mainly to the absence of the embellish- 
ment of particles, which forms so striking a peculiarity in 
the composition of Mencius and Afwang-jze. 

In passing on to speak, secondly and more briefly, of the 
far more voluminous writings of Afwang-jze, I may say that 
I do not know of any other book of so ancient a date as 
the Tao Teh King, of which the authenticity of the origin 
and genuineness of the text can claim to be so well sub- 
stantiated. 

II. 7. In the catalogue of the Han Library we have the 
entry of '.Afwang-jze in fifty-two books or sections.' By 

The Books of the time of the Sui dynasty, the editions of 

Awang-jze. jjis wor jj amounted to nearly a score. The 
earliest commentary that has come down to us goes by the 
name of Kwo Hsiang's. He was an officer and scholar of 
the 3in dynasty, who died about the year 312. Another 
officer, also of 3i n > called Hsiang Hsiu, of rather an earlier 
date, had undertaken the same task, but left it incom- 
plete ; and his manuscripts coming (not, as it appears, by 



1 Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 173. 
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any fraud) into Kwo's hands, he altered and completed 
them as suited his own views, and then gave them to the 
public. In the short account of Kwo, given in the twentieth 
chapter of the Biographies of the 3 m history, it is said 
that several tens of commentators had laboured unsatis- 
factorily on Afwang's writings before Hsiang Hsiu took 
them in hand. As the joint result of the labours of the 
two men, however, we have only thirty-three of the fifty- 
two sections mentioned in the Han catalogue. It is in 
vain that I have tried to discover how and when the 
other nineteen sections were lost. In one of the earliest 
commentaries on the Tao Teh ^fing, that by Yen 3 un > we 
have several quotations from ^fwang-jze which bear evi- 
dently the stamp of his handiwork, and are not in the 
current Books ; but they would not altogether make up a 
single section. We have only to be thankful that so large 
a proportion of the original work has been preserved. Su 
Shih (3ze-£an, and Tung-pho), it is well known, called in 
question the genuineness of Books 28 to 31 1 . Books 15 and 
16 have also been challenged, and a paragraph here and 
there in one or other of the Books. The various readings, 
according to a collation given by 3&0 Hung, are few. 

8. There can be no doubt that the Books of ^Twang-jze 

were hailed by all the friends of Taoism. It has been 

mentioned above that the names ' Hwang-Ti ' 

Taoism of the an d 'Lao-jze' were associated together as 

Books of denoting the masters of Taoism, and the 
Awang-jze. ° 

phrase, ' the words of Hwang-Ti and Lao-jze, 

came to be no more than a name for the Tao Teh King. 
Gradually the two names were contracted into 'Hwang 
Lao/ as in the passage quoted on p. 6 from Pan Ku. 
After the Han dynasty, the name Hwang gave place to 
ATwang, and the names Lao ^Twang, and, sometimes in- 
verted, ./Twang Lao, were employed to denote the system 
or the texts of Taoism. In the account, for instance, of .£1 



1 A brother of Shih, Su Aeh (3ze-yu and Ying-pin), wrote a remarkable 
commentary on the T a o Te h K\ n g ; but it was Shih who first discredited those 
four Books, in his Inscription for the temple of Awang-jze, prepared in 1078. 
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Khang, in the nineteenth chapter of the Biographies of 3in, 
we have a typical Taoist brought before us. When grown 
up, ' he loved Lao and .Xwang ; ' and a visitor, to produce 
the most favourable impression on him, says, ' Lao-jze and 
ATwang A'au are my masters.' . 

9. The thirty-three Books of ^Twang-jze are divided 
into three Parts, called Nei, or 'the Inner ; ' Wai, or ' the 
Outer ;' and 3&, ' the Miscellaneous.' The first Part corn- 
Division of th prises seven Books ; the second, fifteen ; and 

Books into three the third, eleven. ' Inner ' may be under- 
stood as equivalent to esoteric or More Im- 
portant. The titles of the several Books are significant, 
and each expresses the subject or theme of its Book. 
They are believed to have been prefixed by ^Twang-jze 
himself, and that no alteration could be made in the com- 
position but for the worse. ' Outer ' is understood in the 
sense of supplementary or subsidiary. The fifteen Books 
so called are ' Wings ' to the previous seven. Their titles 
were not given by the author, and are not significant of 
the Taoistic truth which all the paragraphs unite, or should 
unite, in illustrating : they are merely some name or phrase 
taken from the commencement of the first paragraph in 
each Book, — like the names of the Books of the Confucian 
Analects, or of the Hebrew Pentateuch. The fixing them 
originally is generally supposed to have been the work of 
Kwo Hsiang. The eleven Miscellaneous Books are also 
supplementary to those of the first Part, and it is not easy 
to see why a difference was made between them and the 
fifteen that precede. 

10. A'wang-jze's writings have long been current under 
the name of Nan Hwa ATan King. He was a native of 
The general title the duch y of Sung, born in what was then 

of jfwang-jze's called the district of Mang, and belonged to 
the state or kingdom of Liang or Wei. As 
he grew up, he filled some official post in the city of Shi- 
yuan, — the site of which it is not easy to determine with 
certainty. In A.D. 742, the name of his birth-place was 
changed (but only for a time) to Nan-hwa, and an im- 
perial order was issued that ATwang-jze should thence- 
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forth be styled 'The True Man of Nan-hwa,' and his 
Book, 'The True Book of Nan-hwa 1 .' To be 'a True 
Man' is the highest Taoistic achievement of a man, and 
our author thus canonised communicates his glory to his 
Book. 

CHAPTER III. 

What is the meaning of the name TAo? And 

THE CHIEF POINTS OF BELIEF IN TAOISM. 

i. The first translation of the Tao Teh King into a 

Western language was executed in Latin by some of the 

Meaning of the Roman Catholic missionaries, and a copy of 

name Tao. it was brought to England by a Mr. Matthew 
Raper, F. R. S., and presented by him to the Society at a 
meeting on the ioth January, 1788, — being the gift to him of 
P. Jos. de Grammont, ' Missionarius Apostolicus, ex-Jesuita.' 
In this version Tao is taken in the sense of Ratio, or the 
Supreme Reason of the Divine Being, the Creator and 
Governor. 

M. Abel Remusat, the first Professor of Chinese in Paris, 
does not seem to have been aware of the existence of the 
above version in London, but his attention was attracted to 
Lao's treatise about 1820, and, in 1823, he wrote of the 
character Tao, ' Ce mot me semble ne pas pouvoir etre 
bien traduit, si ce n'est par le mot Adyos dans le triple sens 
de souverain Etre, de raison, et de parole.' 

Remusat's successor in the chair of Chinese, the late 
Stanislas Julien, published in 184a a translation of the 
whole treatise. Having concluded from an examination of 
it, and the earliest Taoist writers, such as A'wang-jze, Ho- 
kwan 3ze, and Ho-shang Kung, that the Tao was devoid 
of action, of thought, of judgment, and of intelli- 
gence, he concluded that it was impossible to understand 
by it 'the Primordial Reason, or the Sublime Intelli- 
gence which created, and which governs the world,' and to 

1 See the Khang-hs! Thesaurus (^ ^fc {|f| JjfsJ'), under |j§ 
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this he subjoined the following note: — 'Quelque etrange 
que puisse paraltre cette idee de Lao-jze, elle n'est pas sans 
exemple dans l'histoire de la philosophic Le mot nature 
n'a-t-il pas eti employe par certains philosophes, que 
la religion et la raison condamnent, pour designer une 
cause premiere, egalement depourvue de pensee et d'in- 
telligence?' Julien himself did not doubt that Lao's idea 
of the character was that it primarily and properly meant 
'a way,' and hence he translated the title Tao Teh 
K\ng by 'Le Livre de la Voie et de la Vertu,' 
transferring at the same time the name Tao to the text 
of his version. 

The first English writer who endeavoured to give a dis- 
tinct account of Taoism was the late Archdeacon Hardwick, 
while he held the office of Christian Advocate in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. In his ' Christ and other Masters ' 
(vol. ii, p. 67), when treating of the religions of China, he 
says, ' I feel disposed to argue that the centre of the system 
founded by Lao-Jze had been awarded to some energy or 
power resembling the "Nature" of modern speculators. 
The indefinite expression Tao was adopted to denominate 
an abstract cause, or the initial principle of life and order, 
to which worshippers were able to assign the attributes of 
immateriality, eternity, immensity, invisibility.' 

It was, probably, Julien's reference in his note to the use 
of the term nature, which suggested to Hardwick his 
analogy between Lao-jze's Tao, and 'the Nature of modern 
speculation.' Canon Farrar has said, 'We have long per- 
sonified under the name of Nature the sum total of God's 
laws as observed in the physical world ; and now the notion 
of Nature as a distinct, living, independent entity seems to 
be ineradicable alike from our literature and our systems of 
philosophy 1 .' But it seems to me that this metaphorical 
or mythological use of the word nature for the Cause and 
Ruler of it, implies the previous notion of Him, that is, of 
God, in the mind. Does not this clearly appear in the 
words of Seneca? — 'Vis ilium (h.e. Jovem Deum) naturam 

1 Language and Languages, pp. 184, 185. 
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vocare, non peccabis : — hie est ex quo nata sunt omnia, 
cujus spiritu vivimus V 

In his translation of the Works of -ATwang-jze in i88t, 
Mr. Balfour adopted Nature as the ordinary rendering of 
the Chinese Tao. He says, 'When the word is translated 
Way, it means the Way of Nature, — her processes, her 
methods, and her laws ; when translated Reason, it is the 
same as li, — the power that works in all created things, 
producing, preserving, and life-giving, — the intelligent prin- 
ciple of the world ; when translated Doctrine, it refers to 
the True doctrine respecting the laws and mysteries of 
Nature.' He calls attention also to the point that 'he uses 
Nature in the sense of Natura naturans, while the 
Chinese expression wan wu (= all things) denotes Natura 
naturata.' But this really comes to the metaphorical use 
of nature which has been touched upon above. It can 
claim as its patrons great names like those of Aquinas, 
Giordano Bruno, and Spinoza, but I have never been able 
to see that its barbarous phraseology makes it more than 
a figure of speech 2 . 

The term Nature, however, is so handy, and often fits 
so appropriately into a version, that if Tao had ever such 
a signification I should not hesitate to employ it as freely 
as Mr. Balfour has done ; but as it has not that signifi- 
cation, to try to put a non-natural meaning into it, only 
perplexes the mind, and obscures the idea of Lao-jze. 

Mr. Balfour himself says (p. xviii), ' The primary signifi- 
cation of Tao is simply "road."' Beyond question this 
meaning underlies the use of it by the great master of 
Taoism and by A'wang-jze 3 . Let the reader refer to the 
version of the twenty-fifth chapter of Lao's treatise, and to 



1 Natur. Quaest. lib. II, cap. xlv. 

2 Martineau's ' Types of Ethical Theory,' I, p. 286, and his whole ' Conjectural 
History of Spinoza's Thought.' 

3 >g is equivalent to the Greek 1} oS6s, the way. Where this name for the 
Christian system occurs in our Revised Version of the New Testament in the 
Acts of the Apostles, the literal rendering is adhered to, Way being printed with 
a capital W. See Acts ix. 2 ; xix. 9, 23 ; xxii. 4 ; xxiv. 14, 22. 
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the notes subjoined to it. There T do appears as the spon- 
taneously operating cause of all movement in the pheno- 
mena of the universe ; and the nearest the writer can come 
to a name for it is ' the Great Tao.' Having established this 
name, he subsequently uses it repeatedly; see chh. xxxiv 
and liii. In the third paragraph of his twentieth chapter, 
^Twang-jze uses a synonymous phrase instead of Lao's 
' Great Tao,' calling it the 'Great Thu,' about which there 
can be no dispute, as meaning ' the Great Path,' ' Way,' 
or ' Course V In the last paragraph of his twenty-fifth 
Book, A'wang-jze again sets forth the metaphorical origin 
of the name Tao. 'Tao,' he says, 'cannot be regarded as 
having a positive existence ; existences cannot be regarded 
as non-existent. The name Tao is a metaphor used for 
the purpose of description. To say that it exercises some 
causation, or that it does nothing, is speaking of it from the 
phase of a thing ; — how can such language serve as a de- 
signation of it in its greatness ? If words were sufficient 
for the purpose, we might in a day's time exhaust the sub- 
ject of the Tao. Words not being sufficient, we may talk 
about it the whole day, and the subject of discourse will 
only have been a thing. Tao is the extreme to which 
things conduct us. Neither speech nor silence is sufficient 
to convey the notion of it. When we neither speak nor 
refrain from speech, our speculations about it reach their 
highest point.' 

The Tao therefore is a phenomenon ; not a positive 
being, but a mode of being. Lao's idea of it may become 
plainer as we proceed to other points of his system. In 
the meantime, the best way of dealing with it in translating 
is to transfer it to the version, instead of trying to introduce 
an English equivalent for it. 

2. Next in importance to T a o is the name T h i e n, mean- 
ing at first the vaulted sky or the open firmament of heaven. 
In the Confucian Classics, and in the speech of the Chinese 

1 y'Z- ^P • ^ e Khang-hst dictionary defines thfi by lil, road or way. 
Medhurst gives ' road.' Unfortunately, both Morrison and Williams overlooked 
this definition of the character. Giles has also a note in 1 oc, showing how this 
synonym settles the original meaning of Tao in the sense of ' road.' 
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people, this name is used metaphorically as it is by our- 
Usageofthe selves for the Supreme Being, with reference 
termThien. especially to His will and rule. So it was 
that the idea of God arose among the Chinese fathers ; so 
it was that they proceeded to fashion a name for God, 
calling Him Ti, and Shang Ti, 'the Ruler,' and 'the 
Supreme Ruler.' The Taoist fathers found this among 
their people ; but in their idea of the Tao they had already 
a Supreme Concept which superseded the necessity of any 
other. The name Ti for God only occurs once in the Tao 
Teh ^Ting ; in the well-known passage of the fourth chapter, 
where, speaking of the Tao, Lao-jze says, ' I do not know 
whose Son it is ; it might seem to be before God.' 

Nor is the name Thien very common. We have the 
phrase, ' Heaven and Earth,' used for the two great con- 
stituents of the kosmos, owing their origin to the Tao, and 
also for a sort of binomial power, acting in harmony with 
the Tao, covering, protecting, nurturing, and maturing all 
things. Never once is Thien used in the sense of God, the 
Supreme Being. In its peculiarly Taoistic employment, 
it is more an adjective than a noun. ' The Tao of Heaven ' 
means the Tao that is Heavenly, the course that is quiet 
and undemonstrative, that is free from motive and effort, 
such as is seen in the processes of nature, grandly pro- 
ceeding and successful without any striving or crying. 
The Tao of man, not dominated by this Tao, is contrary 
to it, and shows will, purpose, and effort, till, submitting to 
it, it becomes ' the Tao or Way of the Sages,' which in all 
its action has no striving. 

The characteristics both of Heaven and man are dealt 
with more fully by A'wang than by Lao. In the conclusion 
of his eleventh Book, for instance, he says : — ' What do we 
mean by Tao ? There is the Tao (or Way) of Heaven, and 
there is the Tao of man. Acting without action, and yet 
attracting all honour, is the Way of Heaven. Doing and 
being embarrassed thereby is the Way of man. The Way 
of Heaven should play the part of lord ; the Way of man, 
the part of minister. The two are far apart, and should be 
distinguished from each other.' 
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In his next Book (par. 2), ^Twang-jze tells us what he 
intends by ' Heaven : ' — ' Acting without action, — this is 
what is called Heaven.' Heaven thus takes its law from 
the Tao. 'The oldest sages and sovereigns attained to do 
the same,' — it was for all men to aim at the same achieve- 
ment. As they were successful, 'vacancy, stillness, 
placidity, tastelessness, quietude, silence, and non-action' 
would be found to be their characteristics, and they would 
go on to the perfection of the Tao 1 . 

The employment of Thien by the Confucianists, as of 
Heaven by ourselves, must be distinguished therefore from 
the Taoistic use of the name to. denote the quiet but 
mighty influence of the impersonal Tao ; and to translate 
it by ' God ' only obscures the meaning of the Taoist 
writers. This has been done by Mr. Giles in his version of 
A"wang-jze, which is otherwise for the most part so good. 
Everywhere on his pages there appears the great name 
'God;' — a blot on his translation more painful to my eyes 
and ears than the use of ' Nature' for Tao by Mr. Balfour. 
I know that Mr. Giles's plan in translating is to use strictly 
English equivalents for all kinds of Chinese terms 2 . The 
plan is good where there are in the two languages such 
strict equivalents ; but in the case before us there is no 
ground for its application. The exact English equivalent 
for the Chinese thien is our heaven. The Confucianists 
often used thien metaphorically for the personal Being 
whom they denominated TI (God) and Shang Ti (the 
Supreme God), and a translator may occasionally, in 
working on books of Confucian literature, employ our name 
God for it. But neither Lao nor A!\vang ever attached 
anything like our idea of God to it ; and when one, in 
working on books of early Taoist literature, translates 
thien by God, such a rendering must fail to produce in 
an English reader a correct apprehension of the meaning. 

There is also in iTwang-jze a peculiar usage of the name 
Thien. He applies it to the Beings whom he introduces as 

1 The Tao Teh A'ing, ch. 25, and Awang-jze, XIII, par. I. 

* See ' Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio,' vol. i, p. 1, note 2. 

[39] C 
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Masters of the Tao, generally with mystical 

Peculiar usage ... . , r . i 1 • 

ofThienin appellations in order to set forth his own 
Awang-jze. views Two instances from Book XI will 
suffice in illustration of this. In par. 4, Hwang-Ti does 
reverence to his instructor Kwang KMng-$ze \ saying, ' In 
Kwang AT/^ang-jze we have an example of what is called 
Heaven,' which Mr. Giles renders ' Kwang KMng 3 ze 1S 
surely God.' In par. 5, again, the mystical Yun-£iang is 
made to say to the equally fabulous and mystical Hung- 
mung, 'O Heaven, have you forgotten me?' and, farther 
on, ' O Heaven, you have conferred on me (the knowledge 
of) your operation, and revealed to me the mystery of it ;' 
in both which passages Mr. Giles renders thien by 'your 
Holiness.' 

But Mr. Giles seems to agree with me that the old 
Taoists had no idea of a personal God, when they wrote of 

., .... , Thien or Heaven. On his sixty- eighth page, 

Mr. Giles s own ' ° , 

idea of the near the beginning of Book VI, we meet with 
name'"God' h as tne following sentence, having every appear- 
the equivalent of ance of being translated from the Chinese 
text : — ' God is a principle which exists by 
virtue of its own intrinsicality, and operates without self- 
manifestation.' By an inadvertence he has introduced his 
own definition of ' God ' as if it were ATwang-jze's ; and 
though I can find no characters in the text of which I 
can suppose that he intends it to be the translation, it is 
valuable as helping us to understand the meaning to be 
attached to the Great Name in his volume. 

I have referred above (p. 16) to the only passage in Lao's 

treatise, where he uses the name Ti or God in its highest 

The relation of sense, saying that ' the Tao might seem to 

the Tao to Ti. have been b e f ore Him.' He might well say 

so, for in his first chapter he describes the Tao, ' (conceived 
of as) having no name, as the Originator of heaven and 

1 Kwang A^ang-jze heads the list of characters in Ko Hung's ' History of 
Spirit-like Immortals (lljffl 1|J| tS).' written in our fourth century. ' He 
was,' it is said, ' an Immortal of old, who lives on the hill of M'ung-thung 
in a grotto of rocks.' 
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earth, and (conceived of as) having a name, as the Mother 
of all things.' The reader will also find the same predicates 
of the Tao at greater length in his fifty-first chapter. 

The character T i is also of rare occurrence in ATwang-jze, 
excepting as applied to the five ancient Tis. In Bk. Ill, 
par. 4, and in one other place, we find it indicating the 
Supreme Being, but the usage is ascribed to the ancients. 
In Bk. XV, par. 3, in a description of the human SPIRIT, 
its name is said to be ' Thung Ti,' which Mr. Giles renders 
1 Of God ; ' Mr. Balfour, ' One with God ; ' while my own 
version is ' The Divinity in Man.' In Bk. XII, par. 6, we 
have the expression ' the place of God ; ' in Mr. Giles, ' the 
kingdom of God ;' in Mr. Balfour, ' the home of God.' In 
this and the former instance, the character seems to be used 
with the ancient meaning which had entered into the folk- 
lore of the people. But in Bk. VI, par. 7, there is a passage 
which shows clearly the relative position of Tao and Ti in 
the Taoistic system ; and having called attention to it, I will 
go on to other points. Let the reader mark well the follow- 
ing predicates of the Tao : — ' Before there were heaven and 
earth, from of old, there It was, securely existing. From It 
came the mysterious existence of spirits ; from It the 
mysterious existence of Ti (God). It produced heaven, 
It produced earth 1 .' This says more than the utterance of 
Lao, — that 'the Tao seemed to be before God;'— does it 
not say that Tao was before God, and that He was what 
He is by virtue of Its operation ? 

3. Among the various personal names given to the Tao 

NoideaofCrea- are those of 3ao Hwa, 'Maker and Trans- 

tion proper in former,' and 3 £0 Wu K&, ' Maker of things.' 

aoism. Instances of both these names are found in Bk. 

VI, parr. 9,10. ' Creator ' and ' God ' have both been employed 

for them ; but there is no idea of Creation in Taoism. 

Again and again .Afwang-jze entertains the question of 



1 For this sentence we find in Mr. Balfour :— ' Spirits of the dead, receiving 
It, become divine ; the very gods themselves owe their divinity to its influence ; 
and by it both Heaven and Earth were produced.' The version of it by 
Mr. Giles is too condensed : — ' Spiritual beings drew their spirituality there- 
from, while the universe became what we see it now.' 

C 2 
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how it was at the first beginning of things. Different views 
are stated. In Bk. II, par. 4, he says : — ' Among the men 
of old their knowledge reached the extreme point. What 
was that extreme point ? 

' Some held that at first there was not anything. This 
is the extreme point, — the utmost limit to which nothing 
can be added. 

'A second class held that there was something, but with- 
out any responsive recognition of it (on the part of man). 

'A third class held that there was such recognition, but 
there had not begun to be any expression of different 
opinions about it. It was through the definite expression 
of different opinions about it that there ensued injury to 
the (doctrine of the) Tao 1 . 1 

The first of these three views was that which ^Twang-jze 
himself preferred. The most condensed expression of it is 
given in Bk. XII, par. 8 : — ' In the Grand Beginning of all 
things there was nothing in all the vacancy of space ; there 
was nothing that could be named 2 . It was in this state 
that there arose the first existence ; the first existence, but 
still without bodily shape. From this things could be pro- 
duced, (receiving) what we call their several characters. 
That which had no bodily shape was divided, and then 
without intermission there was what we call the process of 
conferring. (The two processes) continued to operate, and 
things were produced. As they were completed, there 
appeared the distinguishing lines of each, which we call the 
bodily shape. That shape was the body preserving in it 
the spirit, and each had its peculiar manifestation which 
we call its nature.' 

Such was the genesis of things ; the formation of heaven 

1 Compare also Bk. XXII, parr. 7, 8, and XXIII, par. 10. 

1 Mr. Balfour had given for this sentence : — ' In the beginning of all things 
there was not even nothing. There were no names; these arose afterwards.' 
In his critique on Mr. Balfour's version in 1882, Mr. Giles proposed : — ' At the 
beginning of all things there was nothing ; but this nothing had no name.' He 
now in his own version gives for it, ' At the beginning of the beginning, even 
nothing did not exist. Then came the period of the nameless ; ' — an improve- 
ment, certainly, on the other ; but which can hardly be accepted as the correct 
version of the text. 
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and earth and all that in them is, under the guidance of 
the Tclo. It was an evolution and not a creation. How 
the Tao itself came, — I do not say into existence, but 
into operation, — neither Lao nor ./Twang ever thought of 
saying anything about. We have seen that it is nothing 
material 1 . It acted spontaneously of itself. Its sudden 
appearance in the field of non-existence, Producer, Trans- 
former, Beautifier, surpasses my comprehension. To Lao 
it seemed to be before God. I am compelled to accept 
the existence of God, as the ultimate Fact, bowing before 
it with reverence, and not attempting to explain it, the 
one mystery, the sole mystery of the universe. 

4. ' The bodily shape was the body preserving in it the 
spirit, and each had its peculiar manifestation which we 
call its nature.' So it is said in the passage quoted above 
from ./Twang-jze's twelfth Book, and the language shows 
., . , how Taoism, in a loose and indefinite way, 

Man is composed «• 1 

of body and considered man to be composed of body and 
spmt ' spirit, associated together, yet not necessarily 

dependent on each other. Little is found bearing on this 
tenet in the Tao Teh King. The concluding sentence 
of ch. 33, ' He who dies and yet does not perish, has lon- 
gevity,' is of doubtful acceptation. More pertinent is the 
description of life as ' a coming forth,' and of death as ' an 
entering 2 ;' but A'wang-jze expounds more fully, though 
after all unsatisfactorily, the teaching of their system on 
the subject. 

At the conclusion of his third Book, writing of the death 
of Lao-jze, he says, ' When the master came, it was at the 
proper time; when he went away, it was the simple se- 
quence (of his coming). Quiet acquiescence in what happens 
at its proper time, and quietly submitting (to its sequence), 
afford no occasion for grief or for joy. The ancients de- 
scribed (death) as the loosening of the cord on which God 
suspended (the life). What we can point to are the faggots 
that have been consumed ; but the fire is transmitted else- 
where, and we know not that it is over and ended.' 

1 The Tao Teh -STing, ch. 14; et al. 2 Ch. 50. 
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It is, however, in connexion with the death of his own 
wife, as related in the eighteenth Book, that his views most 
fully — I do not say 'clearly' — appear. We are told that 
when that event took place, his friend Hui-jze went to con- 
dole with him, and found him squatted on the ground, 
drumming on the vessel (of ice), and singing. His friend 
said to him, 'When a wife has lived with her husband, 
brought up children, and then dies in her old age, not to 
wail for her is enough. When you go on to drum on the 
vessel and sing, is it not an excessive (and strange) demon- 
stration?' i^wang-jze replied, 'It is not so. When she 
first died, was it possible for me to be singular, and not 
affected by the event ? But I reflected on the commence- 
ment of her being, when she had not yet been born to life. 
Not only had she no life, but she had no bodily form. Not 
only had she no bodily form, but she had no breath. 
Suddenly in this chaotic condition there ensued a change, 
and there was breath ; another change, and there was the 
bodily form ; a further change, and she was born to life ; 
a change now again, and she is dead. The relation be- 
tween those changes is like the procession of the four 
seasons, — spring, autumn, winter, and summer. There she 
lies with her face up, sleeping in the Great Chamber 1 ; and 
if I were to fall sobbing and going on to wail for her, 
I should think I did not understand what was appointed 
for all. I therefore restrained myself.' 

The next paragraph of the same Book contains another 
story about two ancient men, both deformed, who, when 
looking at the graves on Kwan-lun, begin to feel in their 
own frames the symptoms of approaching dissolution. One 
says to the other, ' Do you dread it ? ' and gets the reply, 
' No. Why should I dread it ? Life is a borrowed thing. 
The living frame thus borrowed is but so much dust. Life 
and death are like day and night.' 

In every birth, it would thus appear, there is, somehow, 
a repetition of what it is said, as we have seen, took place 
at ' the Grand Beginning of all things,' when out of the 

1 That is, between heaven and earth. 
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primal nothingness, the Tao somehow appeared, and there 
was developed through its operation the world of things, — 
material things and the material body of man, which en- 
shrines or enshrouds an immaterial spirit. This returns 
to the Tao that gave it, and may be regarded indeed as 
that Tao operating in the body during the time of life, and 
in due time receives a new embodiment. 

In these notions of Taoism there was a preparation for 
the appreciation by its followers of the Buddhistic system 
when it came to be introduced into the country, and which 
forms a close connexion between the two at the present 
day, Taoism itself constantly becoming less definite and 
influential on the minds of the Chinese people. The Book 
which tells us of the death of ^Twang-jze's wife concludes 
with a narrative about Lieh-jze and an old bleached skull 1 , 
and to this is appended a passage about the metamorphoses 
of things, ending with the statement that ' the panther pro- 
duces the horse, and the horse the man, who then again 
enters into the great machinery (of evolution), from which 
all things come forth (at birth) and into which they re-enter 
(at death).' Such representations need not be charac- 
terised. 

5. Ku Hsi, ' the prince of Literature,' described the main 

object of Taoism to be 'the preservation of the breath of 

„ s life ;' and Liu Mi, probably of our thirteenth 

promotive of century 2 , in his ' Dispassionate Comparison 
longevity. of the Three Rel j gionS) ' declares that ' its 

chief achievement is the prolongation of longevity.' Such 
is the account of Taoism ordinarily given by Confucian and 
Buddhist writers, but our authorities, Lao and ./Twang, 
hardly bear out this representation of it as true of their 
time. There are chapters of the Tao Teh King which 



1 Quoted in the Amplification of the Sixteen Precepts or Maxims of the 
second emperor of the present dynasty by his son. The words are from 
Dr. Milne's version of ' the Sacred Edict,' p. 137. 

2 In his Index to the Tripi/aka, Mr. Bunyio Nanjio (p. 359) assigns Liu Mi 
and his work to the Yuan dynasty. In a copy of the work in my possession 
they are assigned to that of Sung. The author, no doubt, lived under both 
dynasties, — from the Sung into the Yuan. 
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presuppose a peculiar management of the breath, but the 
treatise is singularly free from anything to justify what Mr. 
Balfour well calls 'the antics of the Kung-fu, or system of 
mystic and recondite calisthenics V Lao insists, however, 
on the Tao as conducive to long life, and in .ffwang-jze we 
have references to it as a discipline of longevity, though 
even he mentions rather with disapproval ' those who kept 
blowing and breathing with open mouth, inhaling and 
exhaling the breath, expelling the old and taking in new ; 
passing their time like the (dormant) bear, and stretching 
and twisting (their necks) like birds.' He says that 'all 
this simply shows their desire for longevity, and is what 
the scholars who manage the breath, and men who nourish 
the body and wish to live as long as Phang-ju, are fond of 
doing 2 .' My own opinion is that the methods of the Tao 
were first cultivated for the sake of the longevity which 
they were thought to promote, and that Lao, discoun- 
tenancing such a use of them, endeavoured to give the 
doctrine a higher character ; and this view is favoured by 
passages in A'wang-jze. In the seventh paragraph, for 
instance, of his Book VI, speaking of parties who had ob- 
tained the Tao, he begins with a prehistoric sovereign, who 
' got it and by it adjusted heaven and earth.' Among his 
other instances is Phang-ju, who got it in the time of Shun, 
and lived on to the time of the five leading princes of Kslu, 
— a longevity of more than 1800 years, greater than that 
ascribed to Methuselah ! In the paragraph that follows 
there appears a Nil Yii, who is addressed by another famous 
Taoist in the words, 'You are old, Sir, while your com- 
plexion is like that of a child ; — how is it so ? ' and the 
reply is, ' I became acquainted with the Tao.' 

I will adduce only one more passage of isfwang. In his 
eleventh Book, and the fourth paragraph, he tells us of 
interviews between Hwang-Ti, in the nineteenth year of his 
reign, which would be B. c. 2679, and his instructor Kwang 
isTMng-jze. The Taoist sage is not readily prevailed on 



1 See note on p. 187 of his .ffwang-jze. 
1 See Bk. XV, par. I. 
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to unfold the treasures of his knowledge to the sovereign, 
but at last his reluctance is overcome, and he says to him, 
' Come, and I will tell you about the Perfect Tao. Its 
essence is surrounded with the deepest obscurity ; its 
highest reach is in darkness and silence. There is nothing 
to be seen, nothing to be heard. When it holds the spirit 
in its arms in stillness, then the bodily form will of itself 
become correct. You must be still, you must be pure ; 
not subjecting your body to toil, not agitating your vital 
force : — then you may live for long. When your eyes see 
nothing, your ears hear nothing, and your mind knows 
nothing, your spirit will keep your body, and the body will 
live long. Watch over what is within you ; shut up the 
avenues that connect you with what is external ; — much 
knowledge is pernicious. I will proceed with you to the 
summit of the Grand Brilliance, where we come to the 
bright and expanding (element) ; I will enter with you the 
gate of the dark and depressing element. There heaven 
and earth have their Controllers; there the Yin and 
Yang have their Repositories. Watch over and keep 
your body, and all things will of themselves give it vigour. 
I maintain the (original) unity (of these elements). In 
this way I have cultivated myself for iaoo years, and 
my bodily form knows no decay.' Add 1200 to 2679, 
and we obtain 3879 as the year B.C. of Kwang K/iang- 
jze's birth ! 

6. Lao-jze describes some other and kindred results of 
cultivating the Tao in terms which are sufficiently startling, 
Startling results and which it is difficult to accept. In his 
of the Tao. fiftieth chapter he says, ' He who is skilful in 
managing his life travels on land without having to shun 
rhinoceros or tiger, and enters a host without having to 
avoid buff coat or sharp weapon. The rhinoceros finds no 
place in him into which to thrust its horn, nor the tiger a 
place in which to fix its claws, nor the weapon a place to 
admit its point. And for what reason ? Because there is 
in him no place of death.' To the same effect he says in 
his fifty-fifth chapter, ' He who has in himself abundantly 
the attributes (of the Tao) is like an infant. Poisonous 
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insects will not sting him ; fierce beasts will not seize him ; 
birds of prey will not strike him.' 

Such assertions startle us by their contrariety to our 
observation and experience, but so does most of the teaching 
of Taoism. What can seem more absurd than the declara- 
tion that 'the Tao does nothing, and so there is nothing 
that it does not do ? ' And yet this is one of the fundamental 
axioms of the system. The thirty-seventh chapter, which 
enunciates it, goes on to say, ' If princes and kings were 
able to maintain (the Tao), all things would of themselves 
be transformed by them.' This principle, if we can call it 
so, is generalised in the fortieth, one of the shortest chapters, 
and partly in rhyme : — 

'The movement of the Tao 
By contraries proceeds ; 
And weakness marks the course 
Of Tao's mighty deeds. 

All things under heaven sprang from it as existing (and 
named) ; that existence sprang from it as non-existent 
(and not named).' 

Ho-shang Kung, or whoever gave their names to the 
chapters of the Tao Teh King, styles this fortieth chapter 
' Dispensing with the use (of means).' If the wish to use 
means arise in the mind, the nature of the Tao as ' the 
Nameless Simplicity' has been vitiated; and this nature 
is celebrated in lines like those just quoted : — 

' Simplicity without a name 
Is free from all external aim. 
With no desire, at rest and still, 
All things go right, as of their will.' 

I do not cull any passages from AVang-jze to illustrate 
these points. In his eleventh Book his subject is Govern- 
ment by 'Let-a-be and the exercise of Forbearance.' 
7. This Tao ruled men at first, and then the world was 
in a paradisiacal state. Neither of our authorities tells us 
The paradisiacal how long this condition lasted, but as Lao 
state. observes in his eighteenth chapter, 'the Tao 

ceased to be observed.' ATwang-jze, however, gives us 
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more than one description of what he considered the para- 
disiacal state was. He calls it ' the age of Perfect Virtue.' 
In the thirteenth paragraph of his twelfth Book he says, 
' In this age, they attached no value to wisdom, nor employed 
men of ability. Superiors were (but) as the higher branches 
of a tree ; and the people were like the deer of the wild. 
They were upright and correct, without knowing that to 
be so was Righteousness ; they loved one another, without 
knowing that to do so was Benevolence ; they were honest 
and leal-hearted, without knowing that it was Loyalty ; 
they fulfilled their engagements, without knowing that to 
do so was Good Faith ; in their movements they employed 
the services of one another, without thinking that they were 
conferring or receiving any gift. Therefore their actions 
left no trace, and there was no record of their affairs.' 

Again, in the fourth paragraph of his tenth Book, address- 
ing an imaginary interlocutor, he says, 'Are you, Sir, un- 
acquainted with the age of Perfect Virtue ? ' He then gives 
the names of twelve sovereigns who ruled in it, of the 
greater number of whom we have no other means of know- 
ing anything, and goes on : — Tn their times the people used 
knotted cords in carrying on their business. They thought 
their (simple) food pleasant, and their (plain) clothing 
beautiful. They were happy in their (simple) manners, 
and felt at rest in their (poor) dwellings. (The people of) 
neighbouring states might be able to descry one another ; 
the voices of their cocks and dogs might be heard from 
one to the other ; they might not die till they were old ; 
and yet all their life they would have no communication 
together. In those times perfect good order prevailed.' 

One other description of the primeval state is still more 
interesting. It is in the second paragraph of Bk. IX : — 
' The people had their regular and constant nature : — they 
wove and made themselves clothes ; they tilled the ground 
and got food. This was their common faculty. They were 
all one in this, and did not form themselves into separate 
classes ; so were they constituted and left to their natural 
tendencies. Therefore in the age of Perfect Virtue men 
walked along with slow and grave step, and with their 
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looks steadily directed forwards. On the hills there were 
no footpaths nor excavated passages ; on the lakes there 
were no boats nor dams. All creatures lived in companies, 
and their places of settlement were made near to one 
another. Birds and beasts multiplied to flocks and herds ; 
the grass and trees grew luxuriant and long. The birds 
and beasts might be led about without feeling the con- 
straint ; the nest of the magpie might be climbed to, and 
peeped into. Yes, in the age of Perfect Virtue, men lived 
in common with birds and beasts, and were on terms of 
equality with all creatures, as forming one family; — how 
could they know among themselves the distinctions of 
superior men and small men ? Equally without knowledge, 
they did not leave the path of their natural virtue ; equally 
free from desires, they were in the state of pure simplicity. 
In that pure simplicity, their nature was what it ought 
to be.' 

Such were the earliest Chinese of whom ATwang-jze 
could venture to give any account. If ever their ancestors 
had been in a ruder or savage condition, it must have 
been at a much antecedent time. These had long passed 
out of such a state ; they were tillers of the ground, and 
acquainted with the use of the loom. They lived in happy 
relations with one another, and in kindly harmony with the 
tribes of inferior creatures. But there is not the slightest 
allusion to any sentiment of piety as animating them indi- 
vidually, or to any ceremony of religion as observed by 
them in common. This surely is a remarkable feature in 
their condition. I call attention to it, but I do not dwell 
upon it. 

8. But by the time of Lao and Kwang the cultivation of 
the Tao had fallen into disuse. The simplicity of life 
which it demanded, with its freedom from 
T Tfo d Sore f the e a11 disturbing speculation and action, was no 
growth of longer to be found in individuals or in govern- 
now e ge. ment j t was t jj e general decay of manners 

and of social order which unsettled the mind of Lao, made 
him resign his position as a curator of the Royal Library, 
and determine to withdraw from China and hide himself 
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among the rude peoples beyond it. The cause of the de- 
terioration of the Tao and of all the evils of the nation 
was attributed to the ever-growing pursuit of knowledge, 
and of what we call the arts of culture. It had commenced 
very long before; — in the time of Hwang-Ti, JTwang says 
in one place 1 ; and in another he carries it still higher to 
Sui-zan and Fu-hsi 2 . There had been indeed, all along 
the line of history, a groping for the rules of life, as indi- 
cated by the constitution of man's nature. The results 
were embodied in the ancient literature which was the life- 
long study of Confucius. He had gathered up that litera- 
ture ; he recognised the nature of man as the gift of Heaven 
or God. The monitions of God as given in the convictions 
of man's mind supplied him with a Tao or Path of duty 
very different from the Tao or Mysterious Way of Lao. 
All this was gall and wormwood to the dreaming librarian 
or brooding recluse, and made him say, ' If we could re- 
nounce our sageness and discard our wisdom, it would be 
better for the people a hundredfold. If we could renounce 
our benevolence and discard our righteousness, the people 
would again become filial and kindly. If we could re- 
nounce our artful contrivances and discard our (scheming 
for) gain, there would be no thieves nor robbers 3 .' 

We can laugh at this. Taoism was wrong in its opposi- 
tion to the increase of knowledge. Man exists under a law 
of progress. In pursuing it there are demanded discretion 
and justice. Moral ends must rule over material ends, and 
advance in virtue be ranked higher than advance in science. 
So have good and evil, truth and error, to fight out the 
battle on the field of the world, and in all the range of 
time ; but there is no standing still for the individual or 
for society. Even Confucius taught his countrymen to set 
too high a value on the examples of antiquity. The school 
of Lao-jze fixing themselves in an unknown region beyond 
antiquity, — a prehistoric time between ' the Grand Begin- 
ning of all things ' out of nothing, and the unknown com- 
mencement of societies of men, — has made no advance 

1 Bk. XI, par. 5. a Bk. XVI, par. 2. 

3 Tao Teh A'ing, ch. iy. 
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but rather retrograded, and is represented by the still more 
degenerate Taoism of the present day. 

There is a short parabolic story of ATwang-jze, intended 
to represent the antagonism between Taoism and know- 
ledge, which has always struck me as curious. The last 
paragraph of his seventh Book is this : — ' The Ruler (or 
god Ti)ofthe Southern Ocean was Shu (that is, Heedless); 
the Ruler of the Northern Ocean was H u (that is, Hasty) ; 
and the Ruler of the Centre was Hwun-tun (that is, 
Chaos). Shu and Hii were continually meeting in the land 
of Hwun-tun, who treated them very well. They con- 
sulted together how they might repay his kindness, and 
said, "Men have all seven orifices for the purposes of seeing, 
hearing, eating, and breathing, while this (poor) Ruler alone 
has not one. Let us try and make them for him." Ac- 
cordingly they dug one orifice in him every day ; and at 
the end of seven days Chaos died.' 

So it was that Chaos passed away before Light. So did 
the nameless Simplicity of the Tao disappear before Know- 
ledge. But it was better that the Chaos should give place 
to the Kosmos. ' Heedless ' and ' Hasty ' did a good deed. 

9. I have thus set forth eight characteristics of the Tao- 
istic system, having respect mostly to what is peculiar and 
mystical in it. I will now conclude my exhibition of it by 

The r tical bringing together under one head the prac- 

lessons of tical lessons of its author for men individually, 

a °-J ze - an( j f or the administration of government. 

The praise of whatever excellence these possess belongs to 

Lao himself: ^Twang-jze devotes himself mainly to the 

illustration of the abstruse and difficult points. 

First, it does not surprise us that in his rules for individual 

man, Lao should place Humility in the foremost place. A 

favourite illustration with him of the T a o is water. In his 

eighth chapter he says : — ' The highest excel- 
Humility. ,.,.,, ; ~, ,, 

lence is like that of water. The excellence 
of water appears in its benefiting all things, and in its 
occupying, without striving to the contrary, the low ground 
which all men dislike. Hence (its way) is near to that 
of the Tao.' To the same effect in the seventy-eighth 
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chapter: — 'There is nothing in the world more soft and 
weak than water, and yet for attacking things that are 
firm and strong there is nothing that can take precedence 
of it. Every one in the world knows that the soft over- 
comes the hard, and the weak the strong ; but no one is 
able to carry it out in practice.' 

In his sixty-seventh chapter Lao associates with Humility 
two other virtues, and calls them his three Precious Things or 

Lao's three Jewels. They are Gentleness, Economy, and 

Jewels. Shrinking from taking precedence of others. 

' With that Gentleness,' he says, ' I can be bold ; with that 

Economy I can be liberal ; Shrinking from taking precedence 

of others, I can become a vessel of the highest honour.' 

And in his sixty-third chapter, he rises to a still loftier 
height of morality. He says, '(It is the way of the Tao) 
to act without (thinking of) acting, to conduct affairs with- 
out (feeling) the trouble of them ; to taste without discern- 
ing any flavour, to consider the small as great, 

Ren fo e revil S ° 0d and the few as man y> and to recompense 
injury with kindness.' 

Here is the grand Christian precept, ' Render to no man 
evil for evil. If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink. Be not overcome with evil, but overcome 
evil with good.' We know that the maxim made some 
noise in its author's lifetime ; that the disciples of Confucius 
consulted him about it, and that he was unable to receive 
it 1 . It comes in with less important matters by virtue of 
the Taoistic 'rule of contraries.' I have been sur- 
prised to find what little reference to it I have met with in 
the course of my Chinese reading. I do not think that 
iTwang-jze takes notice of it to illustrate it after his fashion. 
There, however, it is in the Tao Teh King. The fruit of 
it has yet to be developed. 

Second, Lao laid down the same rule for the policy of 
the state as for the life of the individual. He says in his 
sixty-first chapter, 'What makes a state great is its being 
like a low-lying, down-flowing stream ; — it becomes the 

1 Confucian Analects, XIV, 36. 
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centre to which tend all (the small states) under heaven.' 
He then uses an illustration which will produce a smile : — 
'Take the case of all females. The female always over- 
comes the male by her stillness. Stillness may be con- 
sidered (a sort of) abasement.' Resuming his subject, he 
adds, ' Thus it is that a great state, by condescending to 
small states, gains them for itself; and that small states, 
by abasing themselves to a great state, win it over to them. 
In the one case the abasement tends to gaining adherents ; 
in the other case, to procuring favour. The great state 
only wishes to unite men together and nourish them ; a 
small state only wishes to be received by, and to serve, 
the other. Each gets what it desires, but the great state 
must learn to abase itself.' 

' All very well in theory,' some one will exclaim, ' but, 
the world has not seen it yet reduced to practice.' So it is. 
The fact is deplorable. No one saw the misery arising 
from it, and exposed its unreasonableness more unsparingly, 
than ATwang-jze. But it was all in vain in his time, as it 
has been in all the centuries that have since rolled their 
course. Philosophy, philanthropy, and religion have still 
to toil on, ' faint, yet pursuing,' believing that the time will 
yet come when humility and love shall secure the reign of 
peace and good will among the nations of men. 

While enjoining humility, Lao protested against war. 
In his thirty-first chapter he says, ' Arms, however beau- 
tiful, are instruments of evil omen ; hateful, it may be said, 
to all creatures. They who have the Tao do not like to 
employ them.' Perhaps in his sixty-ninth chapter he allows 
defensive war, but he adds, ' There is no calamity greater 
than that of lightly engaging in war. To do that is near 
losing the gentleness which is so precious. Thus it is that 
when weapons are (actually) crossed, he who deplores the 
(situation) conquers.' 

There are some other points in the practical lessons of 
Taoism to which I should like to call the attention of the 
reader, but I must refer him for them to the chapters of 
the Tao Teh isTing, and the Books of JsTwang-jze. Its 
salient features have been set forth somewhat fully. Not- 
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withstanding the scorn poured so freely on Confucius by 
Afwang-jze and other Taoist writers, he proved in the 
course of time too strong for Lao as the teacher of their 
people. The entrance of Buddhism, moreover, into the 
country in our first century, was very injurious to Taoism, 
which still exists, but is only the shadow of its former self. 
It is tolerated by the government, but not patronised as it 
was when emperors and empresses seemed to think more 
of it than of Confucianism. It is by the spread of know- 
ledge, which it has always opposed, that its overthrow and 
disappearance will be brought about ere long. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Accounts of LAo-sze and -&Twang-3ze given 
by Sze-ma Kmw. 

It seems desirable, before passing from L&o and 
/Twang in this Introduction, to give a place in it to 
what is said about them by Sze-ma K/iien. I have 
said that not a single proper name occurs in the Tao 
Teh iHng. There is hardly an historical allusion in it. 
Only one chapter, the twentieth, has somewhat of an 
autobiographical character. It tells us, however, of no 
incidents of his life. He appears alone in the world through 
his cultivation of the Tao, melancholy and misunderstood, 
yet binding that Tao more closely to his bosom. 

The Books of ifwang-jze are of a different nature, 
abounding in pictures of Taoist life, in anecdotes and 
narratives, graphic, argumentative, often satirical. But 
they are not historical. Confucius and many of his dis- 
ciples, Lao and members of his school, heroes and sages 
of antiquity, and men of his own day, move across his 
pages ; but the incidents in connexion with which they 
are introduced are probably fictitious, and devised by him 
' to point his moral or adorn his tale.' His names of 
individuals and places are often like those of Bunyan in 
his Pilgrim's Progress or his Holy War, emblematic 
of their characters and the doctrines which he employs 

[39] D 
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them to illustrate. He often comes on the stage himself, 
and there is an air of verisimilitude in his descriptions, 
possibly also a certain amount of fact about them ; but we 
cannot appeal to them as historical testimony. It is only 
to Sze-ma Kh'i&n that we can go for this ; he always writes 
in the spirit of an historian ; but what he has to tell us of 
the two men is not much. 

And first, as to his account of Lao-jze. When he 
wrote, about the beginning of the first century B.C., the 
Taoist master was already known as Lao-jze. Khizn, how- 
ever, tells us that his surname was Lf, and his name R, 
meaning 'Ear,' which gave place after his death to Tan, 
meaning ' Long-eared,' from which we may conclude that 
he was named from some peculiarity in the form of his 
ears. He was a native of the state of Kh\x, which had 
then extended far beyond its original limits, and his 
birth-place was in the present province of Ho-nan or of 
An-hui. He was a curator in the Royal Library ; and when 
Confucius visited the capital in the year B.C. 517, the two 
men met. KMea says that Confucius's visit to Lo-yang was 
that he might question Lao on the subject of ceremonies. 
He might have other objects in mind as well ; but however 
that was, the two met. LI said to Khung, ' The men about 
whom you talk are dead, and their bones are mouldered to 
dust ; only their words are left. Moreover, when the superior 
man gets his opportunity, he mounts aloft ; but when the 
time is against him, he is carried along by the force of 
circumstances *. I have heard that a good merchant, 
though he have rich treasures safely stored, appears as if 
he were poor; and that the superior man, though his 
virtue be complete, is yet to outward seeming stupid. 
Put away your proud air and many desires, your in- 
sinuating habit and wild will. They are of no advantage 
to you ; — this is all I have to tell you.' Confucius is made 
to say to his disciples after the interview : ' I know how 



1 Julien translates this by 'il erre a l'aventure.' In 1861 I rendered it, ' He 
moves as if his feet were entangled.' To one critic it suggests the idea of a 
bundle or wisp of brushwood rolled about over the ground by the wind. 
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birds can fly, fishes swim, and animals run. But the 
runner may be snared, the swimmer hooked, and the 
flyer shot by the arrow. But there is the dragon: — I 
cannot tell how he mounts on the wind through the clouds, 
and rises to heaven. To-day I have seen Lao-jze, and can 
only compare him to the dragon.' 

In this speech of Confucius we have, I believe, the origin 
of the name Lao-jze, as applied to the master of Taoism. 
Its meaning is ' The Old Philosopher,' or ' The Old Gen- 
tleman 1 .' Confucius might well so style Li R. At the 
time of this interview he was himself in his thirty-fifth 
year, and the other was in his eighty-eighth. Khiea. adds, 
'Lao-jze cultivated the Tao and its attributes, the chief 
aim of his studies being how to keep himself concealed 
and remain unknown. He continued to reside at (the 
capital of) K&u, but after a long time, seeing the decay 
of the dynasty, he left it and went away to the barrier- 
gate, leading out of the kingdom on the north-west. 
Yin Hsi, the warden of the gate, said to him, "You are 
about to withdraw yourself out of sight. Let me insist 
on your (first) composing for me a book." On this, Lao-jze 
wrote a book in two parts, setting forth his views on the 
Tao and its attributes, in more than 5000 characters. He 
then went away, and it is not known where he died. He 
was a superior man, who liked to keep himself unknown.' 

KMen finally traces Lao's descendants down to the first 
century B.C., and concludes by saying, ' Those who attach 
themselves to the doctrine of Lao-jze condemn that of 
the Literati, and the Literati on their part condemn Lao- 
jze, verifying the saying, " Parties whose principles are 
different cannot take counsel together." Lt R taught that 
by doing nothing others are as a matter of course trans- 



1 The characters may mean ' the old boy,' and so nnderstood have given rise 
to various fabulous legends ; that his mother had carried him in her womb for 
seventy-two years (some say, for eighty-one), and that when bom the child had 
the white hair of an old man. Julien has translated the fabulous legend of 
Ko Hung of our fourth century about him. By that time the legends of 
Buddhism about .Sakyamuni had become current in China, and were copied and 
applied to Lao-jze by h is followers. Looking at the meaning of the two names, 
I am surprised no one has characterized Lao-jze as the Chinese Seneca. 

D 2 
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formed, and that rectification in the same way ensues from 
being pure and still.' 

This morsel is all that we have of historical narrative 
about Lao-jze. The account of the writing of the Tao 
Teh A'ing at the request of the warden of the barrier-gate 
has a doubtful and legendary appearance. Otherwise, the 
record is free from anything to raise suspicion about it. 
It says nothing about previous existences of Lao, and 
nothing of his travelling to the west, and learning there 
the doctrines which are embodied in his work. He goes 
through the pass out of the domain of ATau, and died no 
one knowing where. 

It is difficult, however, to reconcile this last statement 
with a narrative in the end of ^Twang-jze's third Book. 
There we see Lao-jze dead, and a crowd of mourners 
wailing round the corpse, and giving extraordinary demon- 
strations of grief, which offend a disciple of a higher order, 
who has gone to the house to offer his condolences on the 
occasion. But for the peculiar nature of most of ^Twang's 
narratives, we should say, in opposition to K/iien, that the 
place and time of Lao's death were well known. Possibly, 
however, A'wang-jze may have invented the whole story, 
to give him the opportunity of setting forth what, according 
to his ideal of it, the life of a Taoist master should be, and 
how even Lao-jze himself fell short of it. 

Second, K/nen's account of .ATwang-jze is still more brief. 
He was a native, he tells us, of the territory of Mang, which 
belonged to the kingdom of Liang or Wei, and held an 
office, he does not say what, in the city of K/ii-yuan. 
./Twang was thus of the same part of China as Lao-jze, and 
probably grew up familiar with all his speculations and 
lessons. He lived during the reigns of the kings Hui of 
Liang, Hsiian of Kh\, and Wei of KM. We cannot be 
wrong therefore in assigning his period to the latter half of 
the third, and earlier part of the fourth century B. c. He 
was thus a contemporary of Mencius. They visited at the 
same courts, and yet neither ever mentions the other. They 
were the two ablest debaters of their day, and fond of 
exposing what they deemed heresy. But it would only be 
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a matter of useless speculation to try to account for their 
never having come into argumentative collision. 

Khien says : ' isTwang had made himself well acquainted 
with all the literature of his time, but preferred the views 
of Lao-jze, and ranked himself among his followers, so that 
of the more than ten myriads of characters contained in his 
published writings the greater part are occupied with meta- 
phorical illustrations of Lao's doctrines. He made " The 
Old Fisherman," " The Robber Kih," and " The Cutting 
open Satchels," to satirize and expose the disciples of Con- 
fucius, and clearly exhibit the sentiments of Lao. Such 
names and characters as " Wei-lei Hsu " and " Khang-sang 
3ze " are fictitious, and the pieces where they occur are 
not to be understood as narratives of real events x . 

' But ^Twang was an admirable writer and skilful com- 
poser, and by his instances and truthful descriptions hit 
and exposed the Mohists and Literati. The ablest scholars 
of his day could not escape his satire nor reply to it, while 
he allowed and enjoyed himself with his sparkling, dashing 
style ; and thus it was that the greatest men, even kings 
and princes, could not use him for their purposes. 

' King Wei of KMx, having heard of the ability of ./Twang 
Kka, sent messengers with large gifts to bring him to his 
court, and promising also that he would make him his chief 
minister. iTwang-jze, however, only laughed and said to 
them, " A thousand ounces of silver are a great gain to me, 
and to be a high noble and minister is a most honourable 
position. But have you not seen the victim-ox for the 
border sacrifice ? It is carefully fed for several years, and 
robed with rich embroidery that it may be fit to enter the 
Grand Temple. When the time comes for it to do so, it 
would prefer to be a little pig, but it cannot get to be so. 
Go away quickly, and do not soil me with your presence. 

1 Khang-sang 3ze is evidently the Kang-sang Kk& of Anyang's Book XXIII. 
Wei-16i Hsu is supposed by Sze-ma Ka.ng of the Thang dynasty, who called 
himself the Lesser Sze-ma, to be the name of a Book ; one, in that case, of the 
lost books of A'wang. But as we find the ' Hill of Wei-lei ' mentioned in 
Bk. XXIII as the scene of Kang-sang KkWs Taoistic labours and success; I 
suppose that Alien's reference is to that. The names are quoted by him from 
memory, or might be insisted on as instances of different readings. 
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I had rather amuse and enjoy myself in the midst of a 
filthy ditch than be subject to the rules and restrictions in 
the court of a sovereign. I have determined never to take 
office, but prefer the enjoyment of my own free will." ' 

Kk'ien concludes his account of ./Twang-jze with the above 
story, condensed by him, probably, from two of ./Twang's 
own narratives, in par. 11 of Bk. XVII, and 13 of XXXII, 
to the injury of them both. Paragraph 14 of XXXII brings 
before us one of the last scenes of .Afwang-jze's life, and we 
may doubt whether it should be received as from his own 
pencil. It is interesting in itself, however, and I introduce 
it here : ' When isTwang-jze was about to die, his disciples 
signified their wish to give him a grand burial. " I shall 
have heaven and earth," he said, " for my coffin and its 
shell ; the sun and moon for my two round symbols of jade ; 
the stars and constellations for my pearls and jewels ; — 
will not the provisions for my interment be complete ? 
What would you add to them ? " The disciples replied, 
" We are afraid that the crows and kites will eat our 
master." ^Twang-jze rejoined, "Above, the crows and kites 
will eat me ; below, the mole-crickets and ants will eat me ; 
to take from those and give to these would only show 
your partiality." ' 

Such were among the last words of /sTwang-jze. His 
end was not so impressive as that of Confucius ; but it 
was in keeping with the general magniloquence and strong 
assertion of independence that marked all his course. 



CHAPTER V. 

On the Tractate of Actions and their 
Retributions. 

1. The contrast is great between the style of the Tao 

Teh iTing and the Books of TTwang-jze and that of the 

D .. . Kan Ying Phien, a translation of which is 
Peculiar style .° . 

and nature of now submitted as a specimen of the Texts of 

the PMen. ing TSoism. The works of Lao and ATwang stand 

alone in the literature of the system. What 
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it was before Lao cannot be ascertained, and in his chap- 
ters it comes before us not as a religion, but as a subject 
of philosophical speculation, together with some practical 
applications of it insisted on by Lao himself. The bril- 
liant pages of ^Twang-jze contain little more than his inge- 
nious defence of his master's speculations, and an aggregate 
of illustrative narratives sparkling with the charms of his 
composition, but in themselves for the most part unbe- 
lievable, often grotesque and absurd. This treatise, on 
the other hand, is more of what we understand by a sermon 
or popular tract. It eschews all difficult discussion, and 
sets forth a variety of traits of character and actions which 
are good, and a still greater variety of others which are bad, 
exhorting to the cultivation and performance of the former, 
and warning against the latter. It describes at the outset 
the machinery to secure the record of men's doings, and 
the infliction of the certain retribution, and concludes with 
insisting on the wisdom of repentance and reformation. 
At the same time it does not carry its idea of retribution 
beyond death, but declares that if the reward or punish- 
ment is not completed in the present life, the remainder 
will be received by the posterity of the good-doer and of 
the offender. 

A place is given to the treatise among the Texts of 
Taoism in ' The Sacred Books of the East,' because of its 
popularity in China. ' The various editions of it,' as ob- 
served by Mr. Wylie, ' are innumerable ; it has appeared 
from time to time in almost every conceivable size, shape, 
and style of execution. Many commentaries have been 
written upon it, and it is frequently published with a collec- 
tion of several hundred anecdotes, along with pictorial illus- 
trations, to illustrate every paragraph seriatim. It is deemed 
a great act of merit to aid by voluntary contribution to- 
wards the gratuitous distribution of this work 1 .' 

a. The author of the treatise is not known, but, as Mr. 

Wylie also observes, it appears to have been written during 

The origin of tne Sung dynasty. The earliest mention of 

the treatise, ft which I have met with is in the continua- 

1 Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 1 79. 
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tion of Ma-twan Lin's encyclopedic work by Wang KM, 
first published in 1586, the fourteenth year of the fourteenth 
emperor of the Ming dynasty. In Wang's supplement to 
his predecessor's account of Taoist works, the sixth notice 
is of 'a commentary on the Thai Shang Kan Ying 
Phien by a Li .Oang-ling,' and immediately before it is 
a commentary on the short but well-known Yin Fu King 
by a Lu Tien, who lived 1042-1102. Immediately after 
it other works of the eleventh century are mentioned. To 
that same century therefore we may reasonably refer the 
origin of the Kan Ying Phien. 

As to the meaning of the title, the only difficulty is with 
the two commencing characters Thai Shang. Julien left 
The meaning of them untranslated, with the note, however, 
the title. that they were ' l'abreviation de Thai Shang 
Lao Kiin, expression honorifique par laquelle les Tao-sze 
designent Lao-jze, le fondateur de leur secte 1 .' This is 
the interpretation commonly given of the phrase, and it 
is hardly worth while to indicate any doubt of its correct- 
ness ; but if the characters were taken, as I believe they 
were, from the beginning of the seventeenth chapter of the 
Tao Teh King, I should prefer to understand them of 
the highest and oldest form of the Taoistic teaching 2 . 

3. I quoted on page 13 the view of Hardwick, the Chris- 
tian Advocate of Cambridge, that ' the indefinite expression 



1 See ' Le Livre des Recompense et des Peines en Chinois et en Francois ' 
(London, 1835). 

2 The designation of LSo-jze as Thai Shang Lao .Afun originated probably 
in the Thang dynasty. It is on record that in 666 Kao 3 un g> the third em- 
peror, went to Lao-jze's temple at Po Aau (the place of Lao's birth, and still 
called by the same name, in the department of Fang-yang in An-hui), and con- 
ferred on him the title of Thai Shang Yuan Yuan Hwang Ti, 'The Great 
God, the Mysterious Originator, the Most High.' ' Then,' says Mayers, Manual, 
p. 113, ' for the first time he was ranked among the gods as " Great Supreme, 
the Emperor (or Imperial God) of the Dark First Cause." ' The whole entry is 

Later on, in 1014, we find A"an 3 un g> the fourth Sung emperor, also visiting 
Po Aau, and in Lao's temple, which has by this time become ' the Palace of 
Grand Purity,' enlarging his title to Thai Shang Lao A"iin Hwun Yiian 
Shang Teh Hwang T5, ' The Most High, the Ruler LSo, the Great God of 
Grand Virtue at the Chaotic Origin.' But such titles are not easily translated. 
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T4o was adopted to denominate an abstract Cause, or 

Was the old tne initial principle of life and order, to 
Taoism a religion? which worshippers were able to assign 
the attributes of immateriality, eternity, immensity, in- 
visibility.' His selection of the term worshippers in this 
passage was unfortunate. Neither Lao nor Kwang says 
anything about the worship of the Tao, about priests or 
monks, about temples or rituals. How could they do so, 
seeing that Tao was not to them the name of a personal 
Being, nor ' Heaven ' a metaphorical term equivalent to the 
Confucian Ti, 'Ruler,' or Shang Ti, 'Supreme Ruler.' 
With this agnosticism as to God, and their belief that by 
a certain management and discipline of the breath life 
might be prolonged indefinitely, I do not see how any- 
thing of an organised religion was possible for the old 
Taoists. 

The Taoist proclivities of the founder of the Khm dyn- 
asty are well known. If his life had been prolonged, and 
the dynasty become consolidated, there might have arisen 
such a religion in connexion with Taoism, for we have a 
record that he, as head of the Empire, had eight spirits 1 
to which he offered sacrifices. ^T^in, however, soon passed 
away ; what remained in permanency from it was only the 
abolition of the feudal kingdom. 

4. We cannot here attempt to relate in detail the rise 
and growth of the K&ng family in which the headship of 
Taoism has been hereditary since our first Christian cen- 
tury, with the exception of one not very long interruption. 

The family of One of the earliest members of it, A'ang 

■#ang- Liang, must have been born not long after 

the death of isfwang-jze, for he joined the party of Liu 

1 The eight spirits were : — 1. The Lord of Heaven ; 2. The Lord of Earth ; 
3. The Lord of War; 4. The Lord of the Yang operation ; 5. The Lord of the 
Yin operation; 6. The Lord of the Moon; 7. The Lord of f he Sun; and 
8. The Lord of the Four Seasons. See Mayers's C. R. Manual, pp. 327, 328. 
His authority is the sixth of Sze-mS Khiva's monographs. Khiea seems to say 
that the worship of these spirits could be traced to Thai Kung, one of the 
principal ministers of kings Wan and Wu at the rise of the A"au dynasty in the 
twelfth century B. C, and to whom in the list of Taoist writings in the Imperial 
Library of Han, no fewer than 237 phien are ascribed. 
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Pang, the founder of the dynasty of Han, in B. C. 208, and 
by his wisdom and bravery contributed greatly to his suc- 
cess over the adherents of Kh'm, and other contenders for 
the sovereignty of the empire. Abandoning then a political 
career, he spent the latter years of his life in a vain quest 
for the elixir of life. 

Among Liang's descendants in our first century was a 
isTang Tao-ling, who, eschewing a career in the service of 
the state, devoted himself to the pursuits of alchemy, and 
at last succeeded in compounding the grand elixir or pill, 
and at the age of 123 was released from the trammels of 
the mortal body, and entered on the enjoyment of immor- 
tality, leaving to his descendants his books, talismans and 
charms, his sword, mighty against spirits, and his seal. 
Tao-ling stands out, in Taoist accounts, as the first patri- 
arch of the system, with the title of Thien Shih, 'Master 
or Preceptor of Heaven.' Hsiian 3 u ng of the Thang dyn- 
asty in 748, confirmed the dignity and title in the family ; 
and in 1016 the Sung emperor Afan 3 un g invested its repre- 
sentative with large tracts of land near the Lung-hu moun- 
tain in /Hang-hst. The present patriarch — for I suppose 
the same man is still alive — made a journey from his resi- 
dence not many years ago, and was interviewed by several 
foreigners in Shanghai. The succession is said to be per- 
petuated by the transmigration of the soul of Ka.ng Tao- 
ling into some infant or youthful member of the family ; 
whose heirship is supernaturally revealed as soon as the 
miracle is effected 1 . 

This superstitious notion shows the influence of Buddhism 
on Taoism. It has been seen from the eighteenth of 
the Books of ATwang-jze what affinities there were between 

T „ , Taoism and the Indian system ; and there can 

Influence of ' 

Buddhism on be no doubt that the introduction of the latter 

aoism. into China did more than anything else to 

affect the development of the Taoistic system. As early 

as the time of Confucius there were recluses in the country, 

men who had withdrawn from the world, disgusted with its 

* See Mayers's C. R. Manual, Part I, article 35. 
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vanities and in despair from its disorders. Lao would 
appear to have himself contemplated this course. When 
their representatives of our early centuries saw the Bud- 
dhists among them with their images, monasteries, and 
nunneries, their ritual and discipline, they proceeded to 
organise themselves after a similar fashion. They built 
monasteries and nunneries, framed images, composed litur- 
gies, and adopted a peculiar mode of tying up their hair. 
The ' Three Precious Ones ' of Buddhism, emblematic to 
the initiated of Intelligence personified in Buddha, the Law, 
and the Community or Church, but to the mass of the 
worshippers merely three great idols, styled by them 
Buddha Past, Present, and To Come : these appeared in 
Taoism as the 'Three Pure Ones,' also represented by 
three great images, each of which receives the title of 
' His Celestial Eminence,' and is styled the ' Most High 
God (Shang Ti).' The first of them is a deification of 
Chaos, the second, of Lao-jze, and the third of I know not 
whom or what ; perhaps of the Tao. 

But those Three Pure Ones have been very much cast 
into the shade, as the objects of popular worship and vene- 
ration, by Yii Hwang Ti or Yii Hwang Shang Tt. 
This personage appears to have been a member of the 
i£Tang clan, held to be a magician and venerated from the 
time of the Thang dynasty, but deified in 1116 by the 
Sung emperor Hui 3 un g a t the instigation of a charlatan 
Lin Ling-su, a renegade Buddhist monk. He is the god 
in the court of heaven to whom the spirits of the body and 
of the hearth in our treatise proceed at stated times to 
report for approval or condemnation the conduct of men. 

Since the first publication of the Kan Ying Phien, 
the tenets of Buddhism have been still further adopted 
by the teachers of Taoism, and shaped to suit the na- 
ture of their own system. I have observed that the idea 
of retribution in our treatise does not go beyond the 
present life ; but the manifestoes of Taoism of more 
recent times are much occupied with descriptions of the 
courts of purgatory and threatenings of the everlasting 
misery of hell to those whom their sufferings in those courts 
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fail to wean from their wickedness. Those manifestoes are 
published by the mercy of Yii Hwang Shang Ti that 
men and women may be led to repent of their faults and 
make atonement for their crimes. They emanate from the 
temples of the tutelary deities 1 which are found throughout 
the empire, and especially in the walled cities, and are 
under the charge of Taoist monks. A visitor to one of the 
larger of these temples may not only see the pictures of 
the purgatorial courts and other forms of the modern 
superstitions, but he will find also astrologers, diviners, 
geomancers, physiognomists, et id genus omne, plying 
their trades or waiting to be asked to do so, and he will 
wonder how it has been possible to affiliate such things 
with the teachings of Lao-jze. 

Other manifestoes of a milder form, and more like our 
tractate, are also continually being issued as from one or 
other of what are called the state gods, whose temples are 
all in the charge of the same monks. In the approxima- 
tion which has thus been going on of Taoism to Buddhism, 
the requirement of celibacy was long resisted by the pro- 
fessors of the former ; but recent editions of the Penal 
Code 2 contain sundry regulations framed to enforce celi- 
bacy, to bind the monks and nuns of both systems to the 
observance of the Confucian maxims concerning filial piety, 
and the sacrificial worship of the dead ; and also to restrict 
the multiplication of monasteries and nunneries. Neither 
Lao nor A'wang was a celibate or recommended celibacy. 
The present patriarch, as a married man, would seem to be 
able still to resist the law. 



1 Called .ATAang Hwang Miao, 'Wall and Moat Temples,' Palladia of 
the city. 

2 See Dr. Eitel's third edition of his ' Three Lectures on Buddhism,' pp. 
36-45 (Hongkong: Lane, Crawford & Co., 1884). The edition of the Penal 
Code to which he refers is of 1879. 
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WRITINGS OF KWANGSZE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Brief Notices of the different Books. 
Book I. HsiAo-yao Yt>. 

The three characters which form the title of this Book 
have all of them the ideagram ^L (Ko), which- gives the 
idea, as the Shwo Wan explains it, of 'now walking, now 
halting.' We might render the title by ' Sauntering or 
Rambling at Ease ; ' but it is the untroubled enjoyment of 
the mind which the author has in view. And this enjoy- 
ment is secured by the Tao, though that character does 
not once occur in the Book. ^Twang-jze illustrates his 
thesis first by the cases of creatures, the largest and the 
smallest, showing that however different they may be in 
size, they should not pass judgment on one another, but 
may equally find their happiness in the Tao. From this 
he advances to men, and from the cases of Yung-jze and 
Lieh-jze proceeds to that of one who finds his enjoyment 
in himself, independent of every other being or instru- 
mentality; and we have the three important definitions 
of the accomplished Taoist, as 'the Perfect Man,' 'the 
Spirit-like Man,' and ' the Sagely Man.' Those definitions 
are then illustrated ; — the third in Yao and Hsu Yu, and the 
second in the conversation between A"ien Wu and Lien Shu. 
The description given in this conversation of the spirit- 
like man is very startling, and contains statements that are 
true only of Him who is a ' Spirit,' ' the Blessed and only 
Potentate,' ' Who covereth Himself with light as with 
a garment, Who stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 
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Who layeth the beams of His chambers in the waters, Who 
maketh the clouds His chariot, Who walketh on the wings 
of the wind,' ' Who rideth on a cherub,' ' Who inhabiteth 
eternity.' The most imaginative and metaphorical ex- 
pressions in the TaoTeh^Ting about the power of the 
possessor of the Tao are tame, compared with the language 
of our author. I call attention to it here, as he often uses 
the same extravagant style. There follows an illustration 
of 'the Perfect Man,' which is comparatively feeble, and 
part of it, so far as I can see, inappropriate, though Lin 
Hsi-^ung says that all other interpretations of the sen- 
tences are ridiculous. 

In the seventh and last paragraph we have two illus- 
trations that nothing is really useless, if only used Tao- 
istically.; 'to the same effect,' says 3&o Hung, 'as 
Confucius in the Analects, XVII, ii.' They hang loosely, 
however, from what precedes. 

An old view of the Book was that ATwang-jze intended 
himself by the great phang, 'which,' says Lfi Shti-/£ih, 
' is wide of the mark.' 

Book II. Kh\ Wfr Lun. 

Mr. Balfour has translated this title by ' Essay on the 
Uniformity of All Things ; ' and, the subject of the Book 
being thus misconceived, his translation of it could not 
fail to be very incorrect. The Chinese critics, I may say 
without exception, construe the title as I have done. The 
second and third characters, Wu Lun, are taken together, 
and mean 'Discussions about Things,' equivalent to our 
' Controversies.' They are under the government of the 
first character Kh\, used as a verb, with the signification 
of 'Harmonising,' or 'Adjusting.' Let me illustrate this 
by condensing a passage from the ' Supplementary Com- 
mentary of a Mr. -ATang, a sub-secretary of the Imperial 
Chancery,' of the Ming dynasty (ijrj| ^ -%- ^jj }|£). He 
says, ' What ATwang-jze calls " Discussions about Things " 
has reference to the various branches of the numerous 
schools, each of which has its own views, conflicting with 
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the views of the others.' He goes on to show that if they 
would only adopt the method pointed out by A'wang-jze, 
' their controversies would be adjusted (^ j^jj ^)>' now 
using the first Kh\ in the passive voice. 

This then was the theme of our author in this Book. It 
must be left for the reader to discover from the translation 
how he pursues it. I pointed out a peculiarity in the 
former Book, that though the idea of the Tao underlies 
it all, the term itself is never allowed to appear. Not only 
does the same idea underlie this Book, but the name is 
frequently employed. The Tao is the panacea for the 
evils of controversy, the solvent through the use of which 
the different views of men may be made to disappear. 

That the Tao is not a Personal name in the conception 
of ^Twang-jze is seen in several passages. We have not to 
go beyond the phenomena of nature to discover the reason 
of their being what they are ; nor have we to go beyond 
the bigoted egoism and vaingloriousness of controversialists 
to find the explanation of their discussions, various as these 
are, and confounding like the sounds of the wind among 
the trees of a forest. To man, neither in nature nor in the 
sphere of knowledge, is there any other ' Heaven ' but 
what belongs to his own mind. That is his only ' True 
Ruler.' If there be any other, we do not see His form, nor 
any traces of His acting. Things come about in their 
proper course. We cannot advance any proof of Creation. 
Whether we assume that there was something 'in the 
beginning' or nothing, we are equally landed in contra- 
diction and absurdity. Let us stop at the limit of what 
we know, and not try to advance a step beyond it. 

Towards the end of the Book our author's agnosticism 
seems to reach its farthest point. All human experience 
is spoken of as a dream or as 'illusion.' He who calls 
another a dreamer does not know that he is not dreaming 
himself. One and another commentator discover in such 
utterances something very like the Buddhist doctrine that 
all life is but so much illusion (^.). This notion has its 
consummation in the story with which the Book concludes. 
[39] K 
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A'wang-jze had dreamt that he was a butterfly. When he 
awoke, and was himself again, he did not know whether he, 
Afwang Kau, had been dreaming that he was a butterfly, 
or was now a butterfly dreaming that it was -/Twang Kau. 
And yet he adds that there must be a difference between 
Kau and a butterfly, but he does not say what that 
difference is. But had he ever dreamt that he was a 
butterfly, so as to lose the consciousness of his personal 
identity as Afwang Kau ? I do not think so. One may, 
perhaps, lose that consciousness in the state of insanity ; 
but the language of Young is not sufficiently guarded when 
he writes of 

' Dreams, where thought, in fancy's maze, runs mad.' 

When dreaming, our thoughts are not conditioned by the 
categories of time and space ; but the conviction of our 
identity is never lost. 

Book III. Yang Shang Kti. 

' The Lord of Life ' is the Tao. It is to this that we are 
indebted for the origin of life and for the preservation of it. 
Though not a Personal Being, it is here spoken of as 
if it were, — 'the Lord of Life;' just as in the preceding 
Book it is made to appear as 'a True Governor,' and 
'a True Ruler.' But how can we nourish the TSo? The 
reply is, By avoiding all striving to do so ; by a passionless, 
unstraining performance of what we have to do in our 
position in life ; simply allowing the Tao to guide and 
nourish us, without doing anything to please ourselves 
or to counteract the tendency of our being to decay and 
death. 

Par. 1 exhibits the injury arising from not thus nourishing 
the life, and sets forth the rule we are to pursue. 

Par. a illustrates the observance of the rule by the perfect 
skill with which the cook of the ruler Wan-hui of Wei cut 
up the oxen for his employer without trouble to himself, or 
injury to his knife. 
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Par. 3 illustrates the result of a neglect of one of the 
cautions in par. 1 to a certain master of the Left, who had 
brought on himself dismemberment in the loss of one of 
his feet. 

Par. 4 shows how even Lao-jze had failed in nourishing 
'the Lord of Life' by neglecting the other caution, and 
allowing in his good-doing an admixture of human feeling, 
which produced in his disciples a regard for him that was 
inconsistent with the nature of the Tao, and made them 
wail for him excessively on his death. This is the most 
remarkable portion of the Book, and it is followed by 
a sentence which implies that the existence of man's 
spirit continues after death has taken place. His body 
is intended by the ' faggots ' that are consumed by the fire. 
That fire represents the spirit which may be transferred 
elsewhere. 

Some commentators dwell on the analogy between this 
and the Buddhistic transrotation of births; which latter 
teaching, however, they do not seem to understand. Others 
say that ' the nourishment of the Lord of Life ' is simply 
acting as Yii did when he conveyed away the flooded 
waters ' by doing that which gave him no trouble ; ' — see 
Mencius, IV, ii, 26. 

In Afwang-jze there are various other stories of the same 
character as that about king Wan-hui's cook, — e.g. XIX, 
3 and XXII, 9. They are instances of the dexterity 
acquired by habit, and should hardly be pressed into the 
service of the doctrine of the Tao. 

Book IV. ZAn ATien Shih. 

A man has his place among other men in the world ; he 
is a member, while he lives, of the body of humanity. 
And as he has his place in society, so also he has his 
special duties to discharge, according to his position, and 
his relation to others. Taoist writers refer to this Book 
as a proof of the practical character of the writings of 
isfwang-jze. 

K 2 
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They are right to a certain extent in doing so ; but the 
cases of relationship which are exhibited and prescribed for 
are of so peculiar a character, that the Book is of little 
value as a directory of human conduct and duty. In the 
first two paragraphs we have the case of Yen Hui, who 
wishes to go to Wei, and try to reform the character and 
government of its oppressive ruler ; in the third and fourth, 
that of the duke of Sheh, who has been entrusted by the 
king of KM with a difficult mission to the court of KM, 
which is occasioning him much anxiety and apprehension ; 
and in the fifth, that of a Yen Ho, who is about to undertake 
the office of teacher to the son of duke Ling of Wei, a 
young man with a very bad natural disposition. The 
other four paragraphs do not seem to come in naturally 
after these three cases, being occupied with two immense 
and wonderful trees, the case of a poor deformed cripple, 
and the lecture for the benefit of Confucius by ' the madman 
of KM.' In all these last paragraphs, the theme is the 
usefulness, to the party himself at least, of being of no use. 

Confucius is the principal speaker in the first four para- 
graphs. In what he says to Yen Hui and the duke of 
Sheh there is much that is shrewd and good ; but we prefer 
the practical style of his teachings, as related by his own 
disciples in the Confucian Analects. Possibly, it was the 
object of isfwang-jze to exhibit his teaching, as containing, 
without his being aware of it, much of the mystical char- 
acter of the Taoistic system. His conversation with the 
duke of Sheh, however, is less obnoxious to this charge 
than what he is made to say to Yen Hui. The adviser of 
Yen Ho is a Kii Po-yii, a disciple of Confucius, who still 
has a place in the sage's temples. 

In the conclusion, the Taoism of our author comes out in 
contrast with the methods of Confucius. His object in the 
whole treatise, perhaps, was to show how ' the doing 
nothing, and yet thereby doing everything,' was the method 
to be pursued in all the intercourses of society. 
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Book V. Teh Khvsg Ft). 



The f u (^J) consisted in the earliest times of two slips 
of bamboo made with certain marks, so as to fit to each 
other exactly, and held by the two parties to any agree- 
ment or covenant. By the production and comparison of 
the slips, the parties verified their mutual relation ; and 
the claim of the one and the obligation of the other were 
sufficiently established. ' Seal ' seems the best translation 
of the character in this title. 

By 'virtue' (^ffi) we must understand the characteristics 
of the Tclo. Where those existed in their full proportions 
in any individual, there was sure to be the evidence or 
proof of them in the influence which he exerted in all his 
intercourse with other men ; and the illustration of this is 
the subject of this Book, in all its five paragraphs. That 
influence is the ' Seal ' set on him, proving him to be a true 
child of the Tio. 

The heroes, as I may call them, of the first three para- 
graphs are all men who had lost their feet, having been 
reduced to that condition as a punishment, just or unjust, 
of certain offences ; and those of the last two are distin- 
guished by their extraordinary ugliness or disgusting de- 
formity. But neither the loss of their feet nor their 
deformities trouble the serenity of their own minds, or 
interfere with the effects of their teaching and character 
upon others ; so superior is their virtue to the deficiencies in 
their outward appearance. 

Various brief descriptions of the Tao are interspersed in 
the Book. The most remarkable of them are those in 
par. i, where it appears as ' that in which there is no 
element of falsehood,' and as ' the author of all the Changes 
or Transformations' in the world. The sentences where 
these occur are thus translated by Mr. Balfour : — ' He 
seeks to know Him in whom is nothing false. He would 
not be affected by the instability of creation ; even if his 
life were involved in the general destruction, he would yet 
hold firmly to his faith (in God).' And he observes in a 
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note, that the first short sentence ' is explained by the 
commentators as referring to Kan 3ai (jjll lp?), the term 
used by the Taoist school for God.' But we met with 
that name and synonyms of it in Book II, par. 2, as appel- 
lations of the Tao, coupled with the denial of its per- 
sonality. Kan 3ai, 'the True Governor or Lord,' may 
be used as a designation for god or God, but the Taoist 
school denies the existence of a Personal Being, to whom 
we are accustomed to apply that name. 

Hui-jze, the sophist and friend of iTwang-jze, is intro- 
duced in the conclusion as disputing with him the propriety 
of his representing the Master of the Tao as being still 'a 
man ;' and is beaten down by him with a repetition of his 
assertions, and a reference to some of Hui-jze's well-known 
peculiarities. What would ^Twang-jze have said, if his 
opponent had affirmed that his instances were all imaginary, 
and that no man had ever appeared who could appeal to 
his possession of such a ' seal ' to his virtues and influence 
as he described ? 

Lu Fang-wang compares with the tenor of this Book 
what we find in Mencius, VII, i, ai, about the nature of 
the superior man. The analogy between them, however, is 
very faint and incomplete. 

Book VI. TA 3ung Shih. 

So I translate the title of this Book, taking 3 un g as a 
verb, and 3 un g Shih as='The Master who is Honoured.' 
Some critics take 3 u "g in the sense of 'Originator,' in 
which it is employed in the Tao Teh A!"ing, lxx, 2. Which- 
ever rendering be adopted, there is no doubt that the title 
is intended to be a designation of the Tao ; and no one of 
our author's Books is more important for the understanding 
of his system of thought. 

The key to it is found in the first of its fifteen para- 
graphs. There are in man two elements ; — the Heavenly 
or Taoistic, and the human. The disciple of the Tao, 
recognising them both, cultivates what he knows as a man 
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so as to become entirely conformed to the action of the 
Tao, and submissive in all the most painful experiences 
in his lot, which is entirely ordered by it. A seal will be 
set on the wisdom of this course hereafter, when he has 
completed the period of his existence on earth, and re- 
turns to the state of non-existence, from which the Tao 
called him to be born as a man. In the meantime he may 
attain to be the True man possessing the True knowledge. 
Our author then proceeds to give his readers in five 
paragraphs his idea of the True Man. Mr. Balfour says 
that this name is to be understood ' in the esoteric sense, 
the partaking of the essence of divinity,' and he translates 
it by 'the Divine Man.' But we have no right to intro- 
duce here the terms ' divine ' and ' divinity.' Nan-hwai 
(VII, 5 b) gives a short definition of the name which is 
more to the point: — 'What we call "the True Man" is 
one whose nature is in agreement with the Tao (6/r g@ ja 

,A. ^tk j*k & "iP >H "tfc ; ' anc * ^ e commentator adds in a 
note, 'Such men as Fu-hsi, Hwang-Ti, and Lao Tan.' The 
Khang-hsJ dictionary commences its account of the character 
ja or 'True' by a definition of the True Man taken from 
the Shwo Wan as a jj|| ^, 'a recluse of the mountain, 
whose bodily form has been changed, and who ascends to 
heaven ; ' but when that earliest dictionary was made, 
Taoism had entered into a new phase, different from what 
it had in the time of our author. The most prominent 
characteristic of the True Man is that he is free from all 
exercise of thought and purpose, a being entirely passive in 
the hands of the Tao. In par. 3 seven men are mentioned, 
good and worthy men, but inferior to the True. 

Having said what he had to say of the True Man, 
^Twang-jze comes in the seventh paragraph to speak directly 
of the Tao itself, and describes it with many wonderful pre- 
dicates which exalt it above our idea of God ; — a concept 
and not a personality. He concludes by mentioning a 
number of ancient personages who had got the Tao, and by 
it wrought wonders, beginning with a Shih-wei, who pre- 
ceded Fu-hsi, and ending with Fu Yiieh, the minister of 
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Wu-ting, in the fourteenth century B.C., and who finally be- 
came a star in the eastern portion of the zodiac. Phang 3 U 
is also mentioned as living, through his possession of the Tao, 
from the twenty-third century B. c. to the seventh or later. 
The sun and moon and the constellation of the Great Bear 
are also mentioned as its possessors, and the fabulous Being 
called the Mother of the Western King. The whole passage 
is perplexing to the reader to the last degree. 

The remaining paragraphs are mostly occupied with 
instances of learning the Tao, and of its effects in making 
men superior to the infirmities of age and the most ter- 
rible deformities of person and calamities of penury ; as 
' Tranquillity ' under all that might seem most calculated to 
disturb it. Very strange is the attempt at the conclusion of 
par. 8 apparently to trace the genesis of the knowledge of 
the Tao. Confucius is introduced repeatedly as the ex- 
rounder of Taoism, and made to praise it as the ne plus 
ultra of human attainment. 

Book VII. Ying Ti Wang. 

The first of the three characters in this title renders the 
translation of it somewhat perplexing. Ying has different 
meanings according as it is read in the first tone or in the 
third. In the first tone it is the symbol of what is right, 
or should be ; in the third tone of answering or responding 
to. I prefer to take it here in the first tone. As Kwo 
Hsiang says, ' One who is free from mind or purpose of his 
own, and loves men to become transformed of themselves, 
is fit to be a Ruler or a King,' and as 3hui .ft" wan, another 
early commentator, says, ' He whose teaching is that which 
is without words, and makes men in the world act as if 
they were oxen or horses, is fit to be a Ruler or a King.' 
This then is the object of the Book— to describe that 
government which exhibits the Tao equally in the rulers 
and the ruled, the world of men all happy and good 
without purpose or effort. 

It consists of seven paragraphs. The first shows us the 
model ruler in him of the line of Thai, whom I have not 
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succeeded in identifying. The second shows us men under 
such a rule, uncontrolled and safe like the bird that flies 
high beyond the reach of the archer, and the mouse secure 
in its deep hole from its pursuers. The teacher in this 
portion is .Oieh-yu, known in the Confucian school as ' the 
madman of Khh,' and he delivers his lesson in opposition 
to the heresy of a Za.h.-k\mg Shih, or 'Noon Beginning.' 
In the third paragraph the speakers are ' a nameless man,' 
and a Thien Kan, or ' Heaven Root.' In the fourth para- 
graph Lao-jze himself appears upon the stage, and lectures 
a Yang 3ze-£ii, the Yang KiX of Mencius. He concludes by 
saying that ' where the intelligent kings took their stand 
could not be fathomed, and they found their enjoyment in 
(the realm of) nonentity.' 

The fifth paragraph is longer, and tells us of the defeat 
of a wizard, a physiognomist in Kang, by Hti-jze, the 
master of the philosopher Lieh-jze, who is thereby delivered 
from the glamour which the cheat was throwing round him. 
I confess to not being able to understand the various pro- 
cesses by which H(i-jze foils the wizard and makes him run 
away. The whole story is told, and at greater length, in 
the second book of the collection ascribed to Lieh-jze, and 
the curious student may like to look at the translation of 
that work by Mr. Ernst Faber (Der Naturalismus bei 
den alten Chinesen sowohl nach der Seite des Panthe- 
ismus als des Sensualismus, oder die Sammtlichen Werke 
des Philosophen Licius, 1877). The effect of the wizard's 
defeat on Lieh-jze was great. He returned in great humi- 
lity to his house, and did not go out of it for three years. 
He did the cooking for his wife, and fed the pigs as if he 
were feeding men. He returned to pure simplicity, and 
therein continued to the end of his life. But I do not see 
the connexion between this narrative and the government 
of the Rulers and Kings. 

The sixth paragraph is a homily by our author himself 
on ' non-action.' It contains a good simile, comparing the 
mind of the perfect man to a mirror, which reflects faith- 
fully what comes before it, but does not retain any image 
of it, when the mind is gone. 
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The last paragraph is an ingenious and interesting alle- 
gory relating how the gods of the southern and northern 
seas brought Chaos to an end by boring holes in him. 
Thereby they destroyed the primal simplicity, and ac- 
cording to Taoism did Chaos an injury ! On the whole 
I do not think that this Book, with which the more finished 
essays of -Kwang-jze come to an end, is so successful as 
those that precede it. 

Book VIII. Phien MAu. 

This Book brings us to the Second Part of the writings 
of our author, embracing in all fifteen Books. Of the most 
important difference between the Books of the First and the 
other Parts some account has been given in the Introduc- 
tory Chapter. We have here to do only with the different 
character of their titles. Those of the seven preceding 
Books are so many theses, and are believed to have been 
prefixed to them by A!\vang-jze himself; those of this Book 
and the others that follow are believed to have been pre- 
fixed by Kwo Hsiang, and consist of two or three charac- 
ters taken from the beginning, or near the beginning of 
the several Books, after the fashion of the names of the 
Books in the Confucian Analects, in the works of Mencius, 
and in our Hebrew Scriptures. Books VIII to XIII are 
considered to be supplementary to VII by Au-yang Hsiu. 

The title of this eighth Book, Phien Mi u, has been ren- 
dered by Mr. Balfour, after Dr. Williams, ' Double Thumbs.' 
But the Mau, which may mean either the Thumb or the 
Great Toe, must be taken in the latter sense, being distin- 
guished in this paragraph and elsewhere from Kih, ' a finger,' 
and expressly specified also as belonging to the foot. The 
character phien, as used here, is defined in the Khang-hsi 
dictionary as ' anything additional growing out as an ap- 
pendage or excrescence, a growing out at the side.' This 
would seem to justify the translation of it by ' double.' 
But in paragraph 3, while the extra finger increases the 
number of the fingers, this growth on the foot is represented 
as diminishing the number of the toes. I must consider 
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the phien therefore as descriptive of an appendage by 
which the great toe was united to one or all of the other 
toes, and can think of no better rendering of the title than 
what I have given. It is told in the 3o Kv/an (twenty-third 
year of duke Hsi) that the famous duke Wan of 3>n had 
phien hsieh, that is, that his ribs presented the appear- 
ance of forming one bone. So much for the title. 

The subject-matter of the Book seems strange to us ; — 
that, according to the Tao, benevolence and righteousness 
are not natural growths of humanity, but excrescences on 
it, like the extra finger on the hand, and the membranous 
web of the toes. The weakness of the Taoistic system 
begins to appear, ifwang-jze's arguments in support of 
his position must be pronounced very feeble. The ancient 
Shun is introduced as the first who called in the two great 
virtues to distort and vex the world, keeping society for 
more than a thousand years in a state of uneasy excite- 
ment. Of course he assumes that prior to Shun, he does 
not say for how long a time (and in other places he makes 
decay to have begun earlier), the world had been in a state of 
paradisiacal innocence and simplicity, under the guidance of 
the Tao, untroubled by any consideration of what was right 
and what was wrong, men passively allowing their nature 
to have its quiet development, and happy in that condition. 
All culture of art or music is wrong, and so it is wrong and 
injurious to be striving to manifest benevolence and to 
maintain righteousness. 

He especially singles out two men, one of the twelfth cen- 
tury B. C, the famous Po-i, who died of hunger rather than 
acknowledge the dynasty of Ka.\i ; and one of a more 
recent age, the robber Shih, a great leader of brigands, who 
brought himself by his deeds to an untimely end ; and he 
sees nothing to choose between them. We must give our 
judgment for the teaching of Confucianism in preference to 
that of Taoism, if our author can be regarded as a fair 
expositor of the latter. He is ingenious in his statements 
and illustrations, but he was, like his master Lao-jze, only 
a dreamer. 
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Book IX. MA ThI. 

' Horses ' and ' Hoofs ' are the first two characters of the 
Text, standing there in the relation of regent and regimen. 
The account of the teaching of the Book given by Lin Hsi- 
£ung is so concise that I will avail myself of it. He says : — 

'Governing men is like governing horses. They may 
be governed in such a way as shall be injurious to them, 
just as Po-lao governed the horse; — contrary to its true 
nature. His method was not different from that of 
the (first) potter and carpenter in dealing with clay and 
wood ; — contrary to the nature of those substances. Not- 
withstanding this, one age after another has celebrated 
the skill of those parties ; — not knowing what it is 
that constitutes the good and skilful government of 
men. Such government simply requires that men be 
made to fulfil their regular constant nature, — the quali- 
ties which they all possess in common, with which they 
are constituted by Heaven, and then be left to themselves. 
It was this which constituted the age of perfect virtue ; 
but when the sages insisted on the practice of benevo- 
lence, righteousness, ceremonies, and music, then the 
people began to be without that perfect virtue. Not that 
they were in themselves different from what they had been, 
but those practices do not really belong to their regular 
nature ; they arose from their neglecting the characteristics 
of the Tao, and abandoning their natural constitution ; — 
it was the case of the skilful artisan cutting and hacking 
his raw materials in order to form vessels from them. 
There is no ground for doubting that Po-lao's management 
of horses gave them that knowledge with which they went 
on to play the part of thieves, or that it was the sages' 
government of the people which made them devote them- 
selves to the pursuit of gain ; — it is impossible to deny the 
error of those sages. 

' There is but one idea in the Book from the beginning 
to the end ; — it is an amplification of the expression in the 
preceding Book that " all men have their regular and con- 
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stant constitution," and is the most easily construed of all 
A'wang-jze's compositions. In consequence, however, of 
the wonderful touches of his pencil in describing the sym- 
pathy between men and other creatures in their primal 
state, some have imagined that there is a waste and em- 
bellishment of language, and doubted whether the Book is 
really his own, but thought it was written by some one in 
imitation of his style. I apprehend that no other hand 
would easily have attained to such a mastery of that style.' 
There is no possibility of adjudicating definitely on the 
suspicion of the genuineness of the Book thus expressed in 
Hsi-^ung's concluding remarks. The same suspicion arose 
in my own mind in the process of translation. My surprise 
continues that our author did not perceive the absurdity of 
his notions of the primal state of men, and of his condem- 
nation of the sages. 

Book X. Knv Khveh. 

It is observed by the commentator Kwei iTan-£Man 
that one idea runs through this Book : — that the most sage 
and wise men have ministered to theft and robbery, and 
that, if there were an end of sageness and wisdom, the world 
would be at rest. Between it and the previous Book there 
is a general agreement in argument and object, but in this 
the author expresses himself with greater vehemence, and 
almost goes to excess in his denunciation of the institu- 
tions of the sages. 

The reader will agree with these accounts of the Book. 
Awang-jze at times becomes weak in his attempts to estab- 
lish his points. To my mind the most interesting portions 
of this Book and the last one are the full statements which 
we have in them of the happy state of men when the T a o 
maintained its undisputed sway in the world, and the 
names of many of the early Taoistic sovereigns. How can 
we suppose that anything would be gained by a return to 
the condition of primitive innocence and simplicity ? The 
antagonism between Taoism and Confucianism comes out 
in this Book very decidedly. 
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The title of the Book is taken from two characters in the 
first clause of the first paragraph. 

Book XI. 3Ai Yu. 

The two characters of the title are taken from the first 
sentence of the Text, but they express the subject of the 
Book more fully than the other titles in this Part do, and 
almost entitle it to a place in Part I. It is not easy to 
translate them, and Mr. Balfour renders them by ' Leniency 
towards Faults,' probably construing 3&i as equivalent to 
our preposition ' in,' which it often is. But ^Twang-jze uses 
both $&i an d Yu as verbs, or blends them together, the 
chief force of the binomial compound being derived from 
the significance of the 3&i. 3&i is defined by 3hun (^), 
which gives the idea of 'preserving' or 'keeping intact,' 
and Yu by Khwan (^), ' being indulgent ' or ' forbearing.' 
The two characters are afterwards exchanged for other 
two, wu wei ($& -^|), 'doing nothing,' 'inaction,' a 
grand characteristic of the Tao. 

The following summary of the Book is taken from Hsiian 
Ying's explanations of our author: — 'The two characters 3&i 
Yu express the subject-matter of the Book, and "govern- 
ing" points out the opposite error as the disease into which 
men are prone to fall. Let men be, and the tendencies of 
their nature will be at rest, and there will be no necessity 
for governing the world. Try to govern it, and the 
world will be full of trouble ; and men will not be able to 
rest in the tendencies of their nature. These are the sub- 
jects of the first two paragraphs. 

' In the third paragraph we have the erroneous view of 
3hui KJm that by government it was possible to make 
men's minds good. He did not know that governing was 
a disturbing meddling with the minds of men ; and how 
Lao-jze set forth the evil of such government, going on 
till it be irretrievable. This long paragraph vigorously 
attacks the injury done by governing. 

' In the fourth paragraph, when Hwang-Ti questions 
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Kwang .Oang-jze, the latter sets aside his inquiry about 
the government of the world, and tells him about the 
government of himself; and in the fifth, when Yiin Kiang 
asks Hung Mung about governing men, the latter tells him 
about the nourishing of the heart. These two great para- 
graphs set forth clearly the subtlest points in the policy of 
Let-a-be. Truly it is not an empty name. 

' In the two last paragraphs, A'wang in his own words 
and way sets forth, now by affirmation, and now by nega- 
tion, the meaning of all that precedes.' 

This summary of the Book will assist the reader in 
understanding it. For other remarks that will be helpful, 
I must refer him to the notes appended to the Text. The 
Book is not easy to understand or to translate ; and a 
remark found in the Kik-k/dng edition of 'the Ten 
Philosophers,' by Lu Hsiu-fu, who died in 1279, was we l- 
come to me, ' If you cannot understand one or two sentences 
of /Twang-jze, it does not matter.' 



Book XII. Thien Tf. 

The first two characters of the Book are adopted as its 
name; — Thien Ti, 'Heaven and Earth.' These are em- 
ployed, not so much as the two greatest material forms in 
the universe, but as the Great Powers whose influences 
extend to all below and upon them. Silently and effec- 
tively, with entire spontaneity, their influence goes forth, 
and a rule and pattern is thus given to those on whom the 
business of the government of the world devolves. The 
one character ' Heaven ' is employed throughout the Book 
as the denomination of this purposeless spontaneity which 
yet is so powerful. 

Lu Shu-£ih says : — ' This Book also sets forth clearly 
how the rulers of the world ought simply to act in accord- 
ance with the spontaneity of the virtue of Heaven ; abjuring 
sageness and putting away knowledge ; and doing nothing : 
— in this way the Tao or proper Method of Government 
will be attained to. As to the coercive methods of Mo Ti 
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and Hui-jze, they only serve to distress those who follow 
them.' 

This object of the Book appears, more or less distinctly, 
in most of the illustrative paragraphs ; though, as has been 
pointed out in the notes upon it, several of them must be 
considered to be spurious. Paragraphs 6, 7, and 11 are 
thus called in question, and, as most readers will feel, with 
reason. From 13 to the end, the paragraphs are held to be 
one long paragraph where Awang-jze introduces his own 
reflections in an unusual style ; but the genuineness of the 
whole, so far as I have observed, has not been called in 
question. 

Book XIII. Thien TAo. 

'Thien Tao,' the first two characters of the first 
paragraph, and prefixed to the Book as the name of it, are 
best translated by ' The Way of Heaven,' meaning the 
noiseless spontaneity, which characterises all the operations 
of nature, proceeding silently, yet ' perfecting all things.' 
As the rulers of the world attain to this same way in their 
government, and the sages among men attain to it in their 
teachings, both government and doctrine arrive at a corre- 
sponding perfection. ' The joy of Heaven ' and ' the joy of 
Men ' are both realised. There ought to be no purpose or 
will in the universe. ' Vacancy, stillness, placidity, tasteless- 
ness, quietude, silence, and non-action ; this is the perfection 
of the Tao and its characteristics.' 

Our author dwells especially on doing-nothing or non- 
action as the subject-matter of the Book. But as the world 
is full of doing, he endeavours to make a distinction between 
the Ruling Powers and those subordinate to and employed 
by them, to whom doing or action and purpose, though 
still without the thought of self, are necessary; and by 
this distinction he seems to me to give up the peculiarity 
of his system, so that some of the critics, especially Au- 
yang Hsiu, are obliged to confess that these portions of 
the Book are unlike the writing of -Xwang-jze. Still the 
antagonism of Taoism to Confucianism is very apparent 
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throughout. Of the illustrative paragraphs, the seventh, 
relating the churlish behaviour of Lao-jze to Confucius, 
and the way in which he subsequently argues with him 
and snubs him, is very amusing. The eighth paragraph, 
relating the interview between Lao and Shih-^ang Kh\, is 
very strange. The allusions in it to certain incidents and 
peculiarities in Lao's domestic life make us wish that we 
had fuller accounts of his history ; and the way in which 
he rates his disciple shows him as a master of the language 
of abuse. 

The concluding paragraph about duke Hwan of KM is 
interesting, but I can only dimly perceive its bearing on 
the argument of the Book. 

Book XIV. Thien Yun. 

The contrast between the movement of the heavens 
(3^ illt)> anc * tne rest ' n g °f tne earth (i(Jj J||), requires 
the translation of the characters of the title by 'The 
Revolution of Heaven.' But that idea does not enter 
largely into the subject-matter of the Book. ' The whole,' 
says Hsiian Ying, 'consists of eight paragraphs, the first 
three of which show that under the sky there is nothing 
which is not dominated by the T«io, with which the 
Tis and the Kings have only to act in accordance ; while 
the last five set forth how the T & o is not to be found in 
the material forms and changes of things, but in a spirit- 
like energy working imperceptibly, developing and con- 
trolling all phenomena.' 

I have endeavoured in the notes on the former three 
paragraphs to make their meaning less obscure and uncon- 
nected than it is on a first perusal. The five illustrative 
paragraphs are, we may assume, all of them factitious, and 
can hardly be received as genuine productions of /Twang- 
jze. In the sixth paragraph, or at least a part of it, Lin 
Hsi-kung acknowledges the hand of the forger, and not 
less unworthy of credence are in my opinion the rest of it 
and much of the other four paragraphs. If they may be 
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taken as from the hand of our author himself, he was too 
much devoted to his own system to hold the balance of 
judgment evenly between Lao and Khung. 

Book XV. Kho t. 

I can think of no better translation for 3§"|J w, the two 
first characters of the Book, and which appear as its title, 
than our ' Ingrained Ideas ; ' notions, that is, held as firmly 
as if they were cut into the substance of the mind. They 
do not belong to the whole Book, however, but only to 
the first member of the first paragraph. That paragraph 
describes six classes of men, only the last of which are the 
right followers of the Tao ; — the Sages, from the Taoistic 
point of view, who again are in the last sentence of the last 
paragraph identified with ' the True Men ' described at 
length in the sixth Book. The fifth member of this first 
paragraph is interesting as showing how there was a class 
of Taoists who cultivated the system with a view to obtain 
longevity by their practices in the management of the 
breath ; yet our author does not accord to them his full 
approbation, while at the same time the higher Taoism ap- 
pears in the last paragraph, as promoting longevity without 
the management of the breath. KhU Po-hsiu, in his com- 
mentary on ^Twang-jze, which was published in 13 10, gives 
Po-i and Shu-MJ as instances of the first class spoken 
of here ; Confucius and Mencius, of the second ; 1 Yin and 
Fu Yiieh, of the third ; Khko Fu and Hsu Yd, as instances 
of the fourth. Of the fifth class he gives no example, but 
that of Phang 3& mentioned in it. 

That which distinguishes the genuine sage, the True 
Man of Taoism, is his pure simplicity in pursuing the Way, 
as it is seen in the operation of Heaven and Earth, and 
nourishing his spirit accordingly, till there ensues an 
ethereal amalgamation between his Way and the orderly 
operation of Heaven. This subject is pursued to the end of 
the Book. The most remarkable predicate of the spirit so 
trained is that in the third paragraph, — that ' Its name is the 
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same as TJ or God ; ' on which none of the critics has been 
able to throw any satisfactory light. Balfour's version 
is : — ' Its name is called " One with God ; " ' Giles's, * Its 
name is then " Of God," ' the ' then ' being in conse- 
quence of his view that the subject is 'man's spiritual 
existence before he is born into the world of mortals.' My 
own view of the meaning appears in my version. 

Lin Hsi-^ung, however, calls the genuineness of the 
whole Book into question, and thinks it may have proceeded 
from the same hand as Book XIII. They have certainly 
one peculiarity in common ; — many references to sayings 
which cannot be traced, but are introduced by the formula 
of quotation, * Therefore, it is said.' 



Book XVI. Shan Hsing. 

' Rectifying or Correcting the Nature ' is the meaning of 
the title, and expresses sufficiently well the subject-matter 
of the Book. It was written to expose the ' vulgar ' learn- 
ing of the time as contrary to the principles of the true 
Taoism, that learning being, according to Lu Shu-^ih, 
' the teachings of Hui-jze and Kung-sun Lung.' It is to be 
wished that we had fuller accounts of these. But see in 
Book XXXIII. 

Many of the critics are fond of comparing the Book 
with the 31st chapter of the 7th Book of Mencius, part 1, — 
where that philosopher sets forth ' Man's own nature as the 
most important thing to him, and the source of his true 
enjoyment,' which no one can read without admiration. 
But we have more sympathy with Mencius's fundamental 
views about our human nature, than with those of ^Twang- 
jze and his Taoism. Lin Hsi-^ung is rather inclined to 
doubt the genuineness of the Book. Though he admires its 
composition, and admits the close and compact sequence of 
its sentences, there is yet something about it that does not 
smack of ifwang-jze's style. Rather there seems to me to 
underlie it the antagonism of Lao and ^Twang to the 
learning of the Confucian school. The only characteristic 

L 2 
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of our author which I miss, is the illustrative stories of 
which he is generally so profuse. In this the Book agrees 
with the preceding. 

Book XVII. Kmti Shui. 

Khiu Shui, or 'Autumn Waters,' the first two characters 
of the first paragraph of this Book, are adopted as its title. 
Its subject, in that paragraph, however, is not so much the 
waters of autumn, as the greatness of the Tao in its spon- 
taneity, when it has obtained complete dominion over man. 
No illustration of the Tao is so great a favourite with 
Lao-jze as water, but he loved to set it forth in its quiet, 
onward movement, always seeking the lowest place, and 
always exercising a beneficent influence. But water is here 
before isfwang-jze in its mightiest volume, — the inundated 
Ho and the all but boundless magnitude of the ocean ; and 
as he takes occasion from those phenomena to deliver his 
lessons, I translate the title by ' The Floods of Autumn.' 

To adopt the account of the Book given by Lfi Shfi- 
k'\h. : — ' This Book,' he says, ' shows how its spontaneity 
is the greatest characteristic of the Tao, and the chief 
thing inculcated in it is that we must not allow the human 
element to extinguish in our constitution the Heavenly. 

' First, using the illustrations of the Ho and the Sea, our 
author gives us to see the Five Tts and the Kings of the 
Three dynasties as only exhibiting the Tao in a small de- 
gree, while its great development is not to be found in out - 
ward form and appliances so that it cannot be described in 
words, and it is difficult to find its point of commencement, 
which indeed appears to be impracticable, while still by doing 
nothing the human may be united with the Heavenly, and 
men may bring back their True condition. By means of 
the conversations between the guardian spirit of the Ho and 
Zo (the god) of the Sea this subject is exhaustively treated. 

'Next (in paragraph 8), the khwei, the millepede, and 
other subjects illustrate how the mind is spirit-like in its 
spontaneity and doing nothing. The case of Confucius (in 
par. 9) shows the same spontaneity, transforming violence. 
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Kung-sun Lung (in par. 10), refusing to comply with that 
spontaneity, and seeking victory by his sophistical reason- 
ings, shows his wisdom to be only like the folly of the frog 
in the well. The remaining three paragraphs bring before 
us iTwang-jze by the spontaneity of his Tao, now superior 
to the allurements of rank ; then, like the phoenix flying 
aloft, as enjoying himself in perfect ease ; and finally, as 
like the fishes, in the happiness of his self-possession.' Such 
is a brief outline of this interesting chapter. Many of the 
critics would expunge the ninth and tenth paragraphs as 
unworthy of ^Twang-jze, the former as misrepresenting 
Confucius, the latter as extolling himself. I think they 
may both be allowed to stand as from his pencil. 

Book XVIII. A'ih Lo. 

The title of this Book, Kih. Lo, or ' Perfect Enjoyment,' 
may also be received as describing the subject-matter of it. 
But the author does not tell us distinctly what he means by 
' Perfect Enjoyment.' It seems to involve two elements, — 
freedom from trouble and distress, and freedom from the 
fear of death. What men seek for as their chief good 
would only be to him burdens. He does not indeed alto- 
gether condemn them, but his own quest is the better and 
more excellent way. His own enjoyment is to be obtained 
by means of doing nothing ; that is, by the Tao ; of which 
passionless and purposeless action is a chief characteristic ; 
and is at the same time the most effective action, as is illus- 
trated in the operation of heaven and earth. 

Such is the substance of the first paragraph. The second 
is interesting as showing how his principle controlled 
.Swang-jze on the death of his wife. Paragraph 3 shows 
us two professors of Taoism delivered by it from the fear 
of their own death. Paragraph 4 brings our author be- 
fore us talking to a skull, and then the skull's appearance 
to him in a dream and telling him of the happiness of 
the state after death. Paragraph 5 is occupied with Con- 
fucius and his favourite disciple Yen Hui. It stands by 
itself, unconnected with the rest of the Book, and its 
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genuineness is denied by some commentators. The last 
paragraph, found in an enlarged form in the Books ascribed 
to Lieh-jze, has as little to do as the fifth with the general 
theme of the Book, and is a strange anticipation in China 
of the transrotation or transformation system of Buddhism. 
Indeed, after reading this Book, we cease to wonder that 
Taoism and Buddhism should in many practices come so 
near each other. 

Book XIX. Ta ShAng. 

I have been inclined to translate the title of this Book 
by ' The Fuller Understanding of Life,' with reference to 
what is said in the second Book on ' The Nourishment of 
the Lord of Life.' There the Life before the mind of the 
writer is that of the Body ; here he extends his view also 
to the Life of the Spirit. The one subject is not kept, 
however, with sufficient distinctness apart from the other, 
and the profusion of illustrations, taken, most of them, from 
the works of Lieh-jze, is perplexing. 

To use the words of Lu Shu-^ih : — ' This Book shows 
how he who would skilfully nourish his life, must maintain 
his spirit complete, and become one with Heaven. These 
two ideas preside in it throughout. In par. 2, the words of 
the Warden Yin show that the spirit kept complete is 
beyond the reach of harm. In 3, the illustration of the 
hunchback shows how the will must be maintained free 
from all confusion. In 4, that of the ferryman shows that 
to the completeness of the spirit there is required the dis- 
regard of life or death. In 5 and 6, the words of Thien 
Khai-£ih convey a warning against injuring the life by the 
indulgence of sensual desires. In 7, the sight of a sprite by 
duke Hwan unsettles his spirit. In 8, the gamecock is 
trained so as to preserve the spirit unagitated. In 9, we 
see the man in the water of the cataract resting calmly in 
his appointed lot. In 10, we have the maker of the bell- 
stand completing his work as he did in accordance with 
the mind of Heaven. All these instances show how the 
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spirit is nourished. The reckless charioteering of Tung Ye 
in par. u, not stopping when the strength of his horses was 
exhausted, and the false pretext of Sun Hsiu, clear as at 
noon-day, are instances of a different kind ; while in the 
skilful Shui, hardly needing the application of his mind, and 
fully enjoying himself in all things, his movements testify of 
his harmony with Heaven, and his spiritual completeness.' 



Book XX. Shan Mu. 

It requires a little effort to perceive that Shan Mu, the 
title of this Book, does not belong to it as a whole, but 
only to the first of its nine paragraphs. That speaks of a 
large tree which our author once saw on a mountain. The 
other paragraphs have nothing to do with mountain trees, 
large or small. As the last Book might be considered to 
be supplementary to ' the Nourishment of Life,' discussed 
in Book III, so this is taken as having the same relation 
to Book IV, which treats of ' Man in the World, associated 
with other men.' It shows by its various narratives, some 
of which are full of interest, how by a strict observance of 
the principles and lessons of the Tao a man may preserve 
his life and be happy, may do the right thing and enjoy 
himself and obtain the approbation of others in the various 
circumstances in which he may be placed. The themes 
both of Books I and IV blend together in it. Paragraph 
8 has more the character of an apologue than most of 
.Swang-jze's stories. 



Book XXI. Thien 3ze-fang. 

Thien 3 z e-fang is merely the name of one of the men 
who appear in the first paragraph. That he was a his- 
torical character is learned from the ' Plans of the Warring 
States,' XIV, art. 6, where we find him at the court of the 
marquis Wan of Wei (b. c. 424-387), acting as counsellor to 
that ruler. Thien was his surname ; 3ze-fang his designa- 
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tion, and Wu-£ai his name. He has nothing to do with 
any of the paragraphs but the first. 

It is not easy to reduce all the narratives or stories in the 
Book to one category. The fifth, seventh, and eighth, indeed, 
are generally rejected as spurious, or unworthy of our 
author ; and the sixth and ninth are trivial, though the 
ninth bears all the marks of his graphic style. Paragraphs 
3 and 4 are both long and important. A common idea in 
them and in 1, 2, and 10 seems to be that the presence and 
power of the Tao cannot be communicated by words, and 
are independent of outward condition and circumstances. 



Book XXII. Km Pei YO. 

With this Book the Second Part of iTwang-jze's Essays 
or Treatises ends. ' All the Books in it/ says Lu Shu-^ih, 
' show the opposition of Taoism to the pursuit of know- 
ledge as enjoined in the Confucian and other schools ; and 
this Book may be regarded as the deepest, most vehement, 
and clearest of them all.' The concluding sentences of 
the last paragraph and Lao-jze's advice to Confucius in 
par. 5, to ' sternly repress his knowledge,' may be referred 
to as illustrating the correctness of Lu's remark. 

Book seventeenth is commonly considered to be the most 
eloquent of .fifwang-jze's Treatises, but this twenty-second 
Book is not inferior to it in eloquence, and it is more charac- 
teristic of his method of argument. The way in which he 
runs riot in the names with which he personifies the attri- 
butes of the Tao, is a remarkable instance of the subtle 
manner in which he often brings out his ideas ; and in no 
other Book does he set forth more emphatically what his 
own idea of the Tao was, though the student often fails to 
be certain that he has exactly caught the meaning. 

The title, let it be observed, belongs only to the first 
paragraph. The K\h in it must be taken in the sense of 
' knowledge,' and not of ' wisdom.' 
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Book XXIII. KAng-sang Khv. 

It is not at all certain that there ever was such a per- 
sonage as Kang-sangiTM, who gives its name to the Book. 
In his brief memoir of /sTwang-$ze, Sze-ma Kkien spells, as 
we should say, the first character of the surname differently, 
and for the Kang (^), employs Khang (^), adding his 
own opinion, that there was nothing in reality corresponding 
to the account given of the characters in this and some 
other Books. They would be therefore the inventions of 
^Twang-jze, devised by him to serve his purpose in setting 
forth the teaching of Lao-jze. It may have been so, but 
the value of the Book would hardly be thereby affected. 

Lu Shu-^ih gives the following very brief account of the 
contents. Borrowing the language of Mencius concerning 
Yen Hui and two other disciples of Confucius as compared 
with the sage, he says, ' Kang-sang KM had all the mem- 
bers of Lao-jze, but in small proportions. To outward 
appearance he was above such as abjure sagehood and put 
knowledge away, but still he was unable to transform Nan- 
yung Khu, whom therefore he sent to Lao-jze ; and he 
announced to him the doctrine of the Tao that everything 
was done by doing nothing.' 

The reader will see that this is a very incomplete sum- 
mary of the contents of the Book. We find in it the 
Taoistic ideal of the ' Perfect Man,' and the discipline both 
of body and mind through the depths of the system by 
means of which it is possible for a disciple to become such. 

Book XXIV. Hsti Wu-kwei. 

This Book is named from the first three characters in it, 
the surname and name of Hsu Wu-kwei, who plays the 
most important part in the first two paragraphs, and does 
not further appear. He comes before us as a well-known 
recluse of Wei, who visits the court to offer his counsels to 
the marquis of the state. But whether there ever was such 
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a man, or whether he was only a creation of /Twang-jze, we 
cannot, so far as I know, tell. 

Scattered throughout the Book are the lessons so common 
with our author against sagehood and knowledge, and on 
the quality of doing nothing and thereby securing the doing 
of everything. The concluding chapter is one of the finest 
descriptions in the whole Work of the Tao and of the 
Taoistic idea of Heaven. ' There are in the Book,' says 
Lfi Fang, ' many dark and mysterious expressions. It is 
not to be read hastily ; but the more it is studied, the more 
flavour will there be found in it.' 



Book XXV. 3eh-yang. 

This Book is named from the first two characters in it, — 
'3eh-yang,' which again are the designation of a gentle- 
man of Lu, called Phang Yang, who comes before us in 

KM, seeking for an introduction to the king of that state, 
with the view, we may suppose, of giving him good counsel. 
Whether he ever got the introduction which he desired we do 
not know. The mention of him only serves to bring in three 
other individuals, all belonging to KM, and the characters 
of two of them ; but we hear no more of 3eh-yang. The 
second and third paragraphs are, probably, sequels to the 
first, but his name does not appear. 

The paragraphs from 4 to 9 have more or less interest in 
themselves ; but it is not easy to trace in them any sequence 
of thought. The tenth and eleventh are more important. 
The former deals with ' the Talk of the Hamlets and Vil- 
lages,' the common sentiments of men, which, correct and 
just in themselves, are not to be accepted as a sufficient 
expression of the Tao ; the latter sets forth how the name 
Tao itself is only a metaphorical term, used for the pur- 
pose of description ; as if the Tao were a thing, and not 
capable, therefore, from its material derivation of giving 
adequate expression to our highest notion of what it is. 

' The Book,' says Lu Shfi-£ih, ' illustrates how the Great 
Tao cannot be described by any name ; that men ought to 
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stop where they do not really know, and not try to find it 
in any phenomenon, or in any event or thing. They must 
forget both speech and silence, and then they may approxi- 
mate to the idea of the Great Tao.' 

Book XXVI. Wai wft. 

The first two characters of the first paragraph are again 
adopted as the title of the Book,— Wai Wu, ' External 
Things;' and the lesson supposed to be taught in it is that 
expressed in the first sentence, that the influence of external 
things on character and condition cannot be determined 
beforehand. It may be good, it may be evil. Mr. Balfour 
has translated the two characters by ' External Advantages.' 
Hu Wan-ying interprets them of ' External Disadvantages.' 
The things may in fact be either of these. What seems 
useless may be productive of the greatest services ; and 
what men deem most advantageous may turn out to be 
most hurtful to them. 

What really belongs to man is the Tao. That is his 
own, sufficient for his happiness, and cannot be taken from 
him, if he prize it and cultivate it. But if he neglect it, and 
yield to external influences unfavourable to it, he may 
become bad, and suffer all that is most hateful to him and 
injurious. 

Readers must judge for themselves of the way in which 
the subject is illustrated in the various paragraphs. Some 
of the stories are pertinent enough ; others are wide of the 
mark. The second, third, and fourth paragraphs are gene- 
rally held to be spurious, ' poor in composition, and not at 
all to the point.' If my note on the ' six faculties of percep- 
tion ' in par. 9 be correct, we must admit in it a Buddhistic 
hand, modifying the conceptions of -STwang-jze after he 
had passed away. 

Book XXVII. Yu Yen. 

Yu Yen, ' Metaphorical Words,' stand at the commence- 
ment of the Book, and have been adopted as its name. 
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They might be employed to denote its first paragraph, but 
are not applicable to the Book as a whole. Nor let the 
reader expect to find even here any disquisition on the 
nature of the metaphor as a figure of speech. Translated 
literally, 'YiiYen' are 'Lodged Words,' that is, Ideas 
that receive their meaning or character from their environ- 
ment, the narrative or description in which they are 
deposited. 

.ffwang-jze wished, I suppose, to give some description 
of the style in which he himself wrote : — now metaphorical, 
now abounding in quotations, and throughout moulded by 
his Taoistic views. This last seems to be the meaning 
of his Kih. Yen, — literally, 'Cup, or Goblet, Words,' that is, 
words, common as the water constantly supplied in the 
cup, but all moulded by the Taoist principle, the element 
of and from Heaven blended in man's constitution and that 
should direct and guide his conduct. The best help in the 
interpretation of the paragraph is derived from a study of 
the difficult second Book, as suggested in the notes. 

Of the five paragraphs that follow the first, the second 
relates to the change of views, which, it is said, took place 
in Confucius ; the third, to the change of feeling in 3ang-jze 
in his poverty and prosperity ; the fourth, to changes of 
character produced in his disciple by the teachings of Tung- 
kwo 3ze-£/zt ; the fifth, to the changes in the appearance of 
the shadow produced by the ever-changing substance ; 
and the sixth, to the change of spirit and manner produced 
in Yang K\X by the stem lesson of Lao-jze. 

Various other lessons, more or less appropriate and im- 
portant, are interspersed. 

Some critics argue that this Book must have originally 
been one with the thirty-second, which was made into two 
by the insertion between its Parts of the four spurious 
intervening Books, but this is uncertain and unlikely. 



Book XXVIII. Zang Wang. 
Zang Wang, explaining the characters as I have done, 
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fairly indicates the subject-matter of the Book. Not that 
we have a king in every illustration, but the personages 
adduced are always men of worth, who decline the throne, 
or gift, or distinction of whatever nature, proffered to them, 
and feel that they have something better to live for. 

A persuasion, however, is widely spread, that this Book 
and the three that follow are all spurious. The first critic 
of note to challenge their genuineness was Su Shih (better 
known as Su Tung-pho, A. D. 1036-1 101); and now, some 
of the best editors, such as Lin Hsi-^ung, do not admit 
them into their texts, while others who are not bold enough 
to exclude them altogether, do not think it worth their 
while to discuss them seriously. Hu Wan-ying, for in- 
stance, says, ' Their style is poor and mean, and they are, 
without doubt, forgeries. I will not therefore trouble 
myself with comments of praise or blame upon them. The 
reader may accept or reject them at his pleasure.' 

But something may be said for them. Sze-ma K/iien 
seems to have been acquainted with them all. In his 
short biographical notice of iTwang-jze, he says, ' He made 
the Old Fisherman, the Robber Kih, and the Cutting 
Open Satchels, to defame and calumniate the disciples of 
Confucius.' K/iien does not indeed mention our present 
Book along with XXX and XXXI, but it is less open to 
objection on the ground he mentions than they are. I think 
if it had stood alone, it would not have been condemned. 



Book XXIX. Tao Km. 

It has been seen above that Sze-ma A^ien expressly 
ascribes the Book called ' the Robber Kih. ' to iTwang- 
jze. KMen refers also in another place to Kih, adducing 
the facts of his history in contrast with those about 
Confucius' favourite disciple Yen Hui as inexplicable on 
the supposition of a just and wise Providence. We must 
conclude therefore that the Book existed in K/neris 
time, and that he had read it. On the other hand it has 
been shown that Confucius could not have been on terms 
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of friendship with Liu-hsia K\, and all that is related of his 
brother the robber wants substantiation. That such a man 
ever existed appears to me very doubtful. Are we to put 
down the whole of the first paragraph then as a jeu 
d' esprit on the part of isfwang-jze, intended to throw 
ridicule on Confucius and what our author considered his 
pedantic ways ? It certainly does so, and we are amused 
to hear the sage outcrowed by the robber. 

In the other two paragraphs we have good instances of 
ATwang-jze's ' metaphorical expressions,' his coinage of 
names for his personages, more or less ingeniously indi- 
cating their characters ; but in such cases the element of 
time or chronology does not enter ; and it is the anachro- 
nism of the first paragraph which constitutes its chief 
difficulty. 

The name of ' Robber K'\\l ' may be said to be a coinage ; 
and that a famous robber was popularly indicated by the 
name appears from its use by Mencius (III, ii, ch. 10, 3), to 
explain which the commentators have invented the story of 
a robber so-called in the time of Hwang-Ti, in the twenty- 
seventh century B.C.! Was there really such a legend? 
and did ./sfwang-jze take advantage of it to apply the name 
to a notorious and disreputable brother of Liu-hsia K\} 
Still there remain the anachronisms in the paragraph which 
have been pointed out. On the whole we must come to 
a conclusion rather unfavourable to the genuineness of the 
Book. But it must have been forged at a very early time, 
and we have no idea by whom. 

Book XXX. Yueh ATien. 

We need not suppose that anything ever occurred in 
isfwang-jze's experience such as is described here. The 
whole narrative is metaphorical; and that he himself is 
made to play the part in it which he describes, only shows 
how the style of writing in which he indulged was ingrained 
into the texture of his mind. We do not know that there 
ever was a ruler of Kko who indulged in the love of the 
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sword-fight, and kept about him a crowd of vulgar bravoes 
such as the story describes. We may be assured that our 
author never wore the bravo's dress or girt on him the 
bravo's sword. The whole is a metaphorical representation 
of the way in which a besotted ruler might be brought to 
a feeling of his degradation, and recalled to a sense of his 
duty and the way in which he might fulfil it. The narrative 
is full of interest and force. I do not feel any great difficulty 
in accepting it as the genuine composition of ^Twang-jze. 
Who but himself could have composed it ? Was it a good- 
humoured caricature of him by an able Confucian writer to 
repay him for the ridicule he was fond of casting on the 
sage? 

Book XXXI. Yu-Fft. 

' The Old Fisherman ' is the fourth of the Books in the 
collection of the writings of .ftTwang-jze to which, since the 
time of Su Shih, the epithet of ' spurious ' has been attached 
by many. My own opinion, however, has been already 
intimated that the suspicions of the genuineness of those 
Books have been entertained on insufficient grounds ; and 
so far as ' the Old Fisherman' is concerned, I am glad that it 
has come down to us, spurious or genuine. There may be 
a certain coarseness in ' the Robber A"ih,' which makes us 
despise Confucius or laugh at him ; but the satire in this 
Book is delicate, and we do not like the sage the less when 
he walks up the bank from the stream where he has been 
lectured by the fisherman. The pictures of him and his 
disciples in the forest, reading and singing on the Apricot 
Terrace, and of the old man slowly impelling his skiff to 
the land and then as quietly impelling it away till it is lost 
among the reeds, are delicious ; there is nothing finer of its 
kind in the volume. What hand but that of ./Twang-jze, 
so light in its touch and yet so strong, both incisive and 
decisive, could have delineated them ? 
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Book XXXII. Lieh Yu-khAu. 

Lieh Yii-khau, the surname and name of Lieh-jze, with 
which the first paragraph commences, have become current 
as the name of the Book, though they have nothing to do 
with any but that one paragraph, which is found also in the 
second Book of the writings ascribed to Lieh-jze. There 
are some variations in the two Texts, but they are so slight 
that we cannot look on them as proofs that the two passages 
are narratives of independent origin. 

Various difficulties surround the questions of the existence 
of Lieh-jze, and of the work which bears his name. They 
will be found distinctly and dispassionately stated and 
discussed in the 146th chapter of the Catalogue of the 
.Oien-lung Imperial Library. The writers seem to me to 
make it out that there was such a man, but they do not 
make it clear when he lived, or how his writings assumed 
their present form. There is a statement of Liu Hsiang 
that he lived in the time of duke Mu of Afang (B.C. 627- 
606) ; but in that case he must have been earlier than 
Lao-jze himself, whom he very frequently quotes. The 
writers think that Lul's ' Mu of Kang' should be Mu of Lu 
(B.C. 409-377), which would make him not much anterior 
to Mencius and Awang-jze ; but this is merely an ingenious 
conjecture. As to the composition of his chapters, they are 
evidently not at first hand from Lieh, but by some one of 
his disciples ; whether they were current in ATwang-jze's 
days, and he made use of various passages from them, or 
those passages were ./sTwang-jze's originally, and taken from 
him by the followers of Lieh-jze and added to what frag- 
ments they had of their master's teaching ; — these are points 
which must be left undetermined. 

Whether the narrative about Lieh be from ^Twang-jze 
or not, its bearing on his character is not readily appre- 
hended ; but, as we study it, we seem to understand that 
his master Wu-^an condemned him as not having fully 
attained to the Tao, but owing his influence with others 
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mainly to the manifestation of his merely human qualities. 
And this is the lesson which our author keeps before him, 
more or less distinctly, in all his paragraphs. As Lu 
Shu-£ih says : — 

'This Book also sets forth Doing Nothing as the 
essential condition of the Tao. Lieh-jze, frightened at the 
respect shown to him by the soup-vendors, and yet by his 
human doings drawing men to him, disowns the rule of the 
heavenly ; Hwan of -^ang, thinking himself different from 
other men, does not know that Heaven recompenses men 
according to their employment of the heavenly in them ; 
the resting of the sages in their proper rest shows how the 
ancients pursued the heavenly and not the human ; the 
one who learned to slay the Dragon, but afterwards did not 
exercise his skill, begins with the human, but afterwards 
goes on to the heavenly ; in those who do not rest in the 
heavenly, and perish by the inward war, we see how the 
small men do not know the secret of the Great Repose; 
3hao Shang, glorying in the carriages which he had ac- 
quired, is still farther removed from the heavenly ; when 
Yen Ho shows that the sage, in imparting his instructions, 
did not follow the example of Heaven in diffusing its 
benefits, we learn that it is only the Doing Nothing of 
the. True Man which is in agreement with Heaven ; the 
difficulty of knowing the mind of man, and the various 
methods required to test it, show the readiness with which, 
when not under the rule of Heaven, it seems to go after 
what is right, and the greater readiness with which it again 
revolts from it; in Khao-fu, the Correct, we have one 
indifferent to the distinctions of rank, and from him we 
advance to the man who understands the great condition 
appointed for him, and is a follower of Heaven ; then 
comes he who plays the thief under the chin of the Black 
Dragon, running the greatest risks on a mere peradventure 
of success, a resolute opponent of Heaven ; and finally we 
have isfwang-jze despising the ornaments of the sacrificial 
ox, looking in the same way at the worms beneath and the 
kites overhead, and regarding himself as quite independent 
[39] M 
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of them, thus giving us an example of the embodiment of 
the spiritual, and of harmony with Heaven.' 

So does this ingenious commentator endeavour to ex- 
hibit the one idea in the Book, and show the unity of its 
different paragraphs. 

Book XXXIII. Thien Hsia. 

The Thien Hsid with which this Book commences is in 
regimen, and cannot be translated, so as to give an adequate 
idea of the scope of the Book, or even of the first paragraph 
to which it belongs. The phrase itself means literally ' under 
heaven or the sky,' and is used as a denomination of ' the 
kingdom,' and, even more widely, of ' the world ' or ' all men.' 
'Historical Phases of Taoist Teaching' would be nearly 
descriptive of the subject-matter of the Book ; but may be ob- 
jected to on two grounds: — first, that a chronological method 
is not observed, and next, that the concluding paragraph can 
hardly be said to relate to Taoism at all, but to the sophisti- 
cal teachers, which abounded in the age of A'wang-jze. 

Par. i sketches with a light hand the nature of Taoism 
and the forms which it assumed from the earliest times to 
the era of Confucius, as imperfectly represented by him and 
his school. 

Par. a introduces us to the system of Mo Ti and his 
school as an erroneous form of Taoism, and departing, as it 
continued, farther and farther from the old model. 

Par. 3 deals with a modification of Mohism, advocated 
by scholars who are hardly heard of elsewhere. 

Par. 4 treats of a further modification of this modified 
Mohism, held by scholars 'whose Tao was not the true 
Tao, and whose " right " was really "wrong."' 

Par. 5 goes back to the era of Lao-jze, and mentions him 
and Kwan Yin, as the men who gave to the system of Tao 
a grand development. 

Par. 6 sets forth ATwang-jze as following in their steps 
and going beyond them, the brightest luminary of the 
system. 
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Par. 7 leaves Taoism, and brings up Hui Shih and other 
sophists. 

Whether the Book should be received as from /sTwang-jze 
himself or from some early editor of his writings is ' a vexed 
question.' If it did come from his pencil, he certainly had 
a good opinion of himself. It is hard for a foreign student 
at this distant time to be called on for an opinion on the 
one side or the other. 
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WRITINGS OF A^WANG-3ZE. 



BOOK I. 

Part I. Section I. 



Hsiao-yao Yu, or 'Enjoyment in Untroubled 

Ease V 

i. In the Northern Ocean there is a fish, the name 
of which is Khwan 2 , — I do not know how many li 
in size. It changes into a bird with the name of 
Phang, the back of which is (also) — I do not know 
how many li in extent. When this bird rouses itself 
and flies, its wings are like clouds all round the sky. 
When the sea is moved (so as to bear it along), it 
prepares to remove to the Southern Ocean. The 
Southern Ocean is the Pool of Heaven. 

1 See notice on pp. 127, 128, on the Title and Subject-matter 
of the Book. 

2 The khwan and the phang are both fabulous creatures, far 
transcending in size the dimensions ascribed by the wildest fancy 
of the West to the kraken and the roc. .ATwang-jze represents 
them as so huge by way of contrast to the small creatures which 
he is intending to introduce ; — to show that size has nothing to do 
with the Tao, and the perfect enjoyment which the possession of 
it affords. The passage is a good specimen of the Yu Yen 
(3|J| =3), metaphorical or parabolical narratives or stories, which 
are the chief characteristic of our author's writings ; but the reader 
must keep in mind that the idea or lesson in its ' lodging ' is gene- 
rally of a Taoistic nature. 
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There is the (book called) Khi Hsieh 1 , — a record 
of marvels. We have in it these words : — ' When 
the phang is removing to the Southern Ocean it 
flaps (its wings) on the water for 3000 li. Then it 
ascends on a whirlwind 90,000 11, and it rests only 
at the end of six months.' (But similar to this is the 
movement of the breezes which we call) the horses 
of the fields, of the dust (which quivers in the sun- 
beams), and of living things as they are blown 
against one another by the air 2 . Is its azure the 
proper colour of the sky ? Or is it occasioned by its 
distance and illimitable extent ? If one were looking 
down (from above), the very same appearance would 
just meet his view. 

2. And moreover, (to speak of) the accumulation 
of water ; — if it be not great, it will not have strength 
to support a large boat. Upset a cup of water in a 
cavity, and a straw will float on it as if it were a 
boat. Place a cup in it, and it will stick fast ; — the 
water is shallow and the boat is large. (So it is 
with) the accumulation of wind ; if it be not great, 
it will not have strength to support great wings. 
Therefore (the phang ascended to) the height of 
90,000 11, and there was such a mass of wind be- 
neath it ; thenceforth the accumulation of wind was 
sufficient. As it seemed to bear the blue sky on its 
back, and there was nothing to obstruct or arrest its 
course, it could pursue its way to the South. 

1 There may have been a book with this title, to which A'wang-jze 
appeals, as if feeling that what he had said needed to be substantiated. 

2 This seems to be interjected as an afterthought, suggesting to 
the reader that the phang, soaring along at such a height, was 
only an exaggerated form of the common phenomena with which 
he was familiar. 
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A cicada and a little dove laughed at it, saying, 
' We make an effort and fly towards an elm or sapan- 
wood tree ; and sometimes before we reach it, we can 
do no more but drop to the ground. Of what use 
is it for this (creature) to rise 90,000 li, and make 
for the South ? ' He who goes to the grassy suburbs 1 , 
returning to the third meal (of the day), will have 
his belly as full as when he set out ; he who goes to 
a distance of 100 11 will have to pound his grain 
where he stops for the night ; he who goes a thou- 
sand 11, will have to carry with him provisions for 
three months. What should these two small crea- 
tures know about the matter ? The knowledge of 
that which is small does not reach to that which is 
great ; (the experience of) a few years does not reach 
to that of many. How do we know that it is so ? 
The mushroom of a morning does not know (what 
takes place between) the beginning and end of a 
month ; the short-lived cicada does not know (what 
takes place between) the spring and autumn. These 
are instances of a short term of life. In the south 
of K/ixX 2 there is the (tree) called Ming-ling 3 , 
whose spring is 500 years, and its autumn the same ; 
in high antiquity there was that called Ti-Mun 4 , 

1 In Chinese, Mang 3hang; but this is not the name of any 
particular place. The phrase denotes the grassy suburbs (from 
their green colour), not far from any city or town. 

2 The great state of the South, having its capital Ying in the 
present Hu-pei, and afterwards the chief competitor with XAin for 
the sovereignty of the kingdom. 

3 Taken by some as the name of a tortoise. 

* This and the Ming-ling tree, as well as the mushroom men- 
tioned above, together with the khwan and phang, are all 
mentioned in the fifth Book of the writings of Lieh-jze, referred to 
in the next paragraph. 
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whose spring was 8000 years, and its autumn the 
same. And Phang ,3ft 1 is the one man renowned 
to the present day for his length of life : — if all men 
were (to wish) to match him, would they not be 
miserable ? 

3. In the questions put by Thang 2 to Ki we have 
similar statements : — ' In the bare and barren north 
there is the dark and vast ocean, — the Pool of 
Heaven. In it there is a fish, several thousand 11 
in breadth, while no one knows its length. Its name 
is the khwan. There is (also) a bird named the 
phang; its back is like the Thai mountain, while 
its wings are like clouds all round the sky. On a 
whirlwind it mounts upwards as on the whorls of 
a goat's horn for 90,000 1 1, till, far removed from the 
cloudy vapours, it bears on its back the blue sky, 
and then it shapes its course for the South, and pro- 
ceeds to the ocean there.' A quail by the side of a 
marsh laughed at it, and said, ' Where is it going to ? 
I spring up with a bound, and come down again 
when I have reached but a few fathoms, and then 
fly about among the brushwood and bushes ; and 



1 Or 'the patriarch Phang.' Confucius compared himself to 
him (Analects, VII, i) ; — ' our old Phang ; ' and Ku Hsi thinks he 
was a worthy officer of the Shang dynasty. Whoever he was, the 
legends about him are a mass of Taoistic fables. At the end of 
the Shang dynasty (b. c. 1123) he was more than 767 years old, 
and still in unabated vigour. We read of his losing 49 wives and 
54 sons ; and that he still left two sons, Wu and 1, who died in 
Fu-iien, and gave their names to the Wu-i, or Bu-i hills, from 
which we get our Bohea tea ! See Mayers' ' Chinese Reader's 
Manual,' p. 175. 

2 The founder of the Shang dynasty (b. c. 1766-1754). In 
Lieh-jze his interlocutor is called Hsia Ko, and ^ze-k\. 
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this is the perfection of flying. Where is that crea- 
ture going to ? ' This shows the difference between 
the small and the great. 

Thus it is that men, whose wisdom is sufficient 
for the duties of some one office, or whose conduct 
will secure harmony in some one district, or whose 
virtue is befitting a ruler so that they could efficiently 
govern some one state, are sure to look on them- 
selves in this manner (like the quail), and yet Yung- 
jze 1 of Sung ' would have smiled and laughed at 
them. (This Yung-jze), though the whole world 
should have praised him, would not for that have 
stimulated himself to greater endeavour, and though 
the whole world should have condemned him, would 
not have exercised any more repression of his 
course ; so fixed was he in the difference between 
the internal (judgment of himself) and the external 
(judgment of others), so distinctly had he marked 
out the bounding limit of glory and disgrace. Here, 
however, he stopped. His place in the world indeed 
had become indifferent to him, but still he had not 
planted himself firmly (in the right position). 

There was Lieh-jze 2 , who rode on the wind and 
pursued his way, with an admirable indifference (to 

1 We can hardly tell who this Yung-$ze was. Sung was a 
duchy, comprehending portions of the present provinces of Ho- 
nan, An-hui, and AHang-su. 

2 See note on the title of Book XXXII. Whether there ever 
was a personage called Lieh-jze or Lieh Yii-khau, and what is the 
real character of the writings that go under his name, are questions 
that cannot be more than thus alluded to in a note. He is often 
introduced by ATwang-jze, and many narratives are common to 
their books. Here he comes before us, not as a thinker and writer, 
but as a semi-supernatural being, who has only not yet attained to 
the highest consummations of the Tao. 
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all external things), returning, however, after fifteen 
days, (to his place). In regard to the things that 
(are supposed to) contribute to happiness, he was 
free from all endeavours to obtain them ; but though 
he had not to walk, there was still something for 
which he had to wait. But suppose one who mounts 
on (the ether of) heaven and earth in its normal 
operation, and drives along the six elemental ener- 
gies of the changing (seasons), thus enjoying himself 
in the illimitable, — what has he to wait for 1 ? There- 
fore it is said, ' The Perfect man has no (thought of) 
self; the Spirit-like man, none of merit ; the Sagely- 
minded man, none of fame V 

4. Yao 2 , proposing to resign the throne to Hsu 
Yu 3 , said, ' When the sun and moon have come 
forth, if the torches have not been put out, would it 
not be difficult for them to give light ? When the 
seasonal rains are coming down, if we still keep 
watering the ground, will not our toil be labour lost 
for all the good it will do ? Do you, Master, stand 
forth (as sovereign), and the kingdom will (at once) 
be well governed. If I still (continue to) preside 
over it, I must look on myself as vainly occupying 
the place ; — I beg to resign the throne to you.' Hsii 

1 The description of a master of the Tao, exalted by it, unless 
the predicates about him be nothing but the ravings of a wild ex- 
travagance, above mere mortal man. In the conclusion, however, 
he is presented under three different phrases, which the reader 
will do well to keep in mind. 

2 The great sovereign with whom the documents of the Shu 
■King commence : — b. c. 2357-2257. 

3 A counsellor of Yao, who is once mentioned by Sze-ma .Oien 
in his account of Po-f, — in the first Book of his Biographies 
(^|J 4M)- Hsii Yu is here the instance of 'the Sagely man,' 
with whom the desire of a name or fame has no influence. 
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Yu said, 'You, Sir, govern the kingdom, and the 
kingdom is well governed. If I in these circum- 
stances take your place, shall I not be doing so for 
the sake of the name ? But the name is but the 
guest of the reality; — shall I be playing the part of 
the guest ? The tailor-bird makes its nest in the 
deep forest, but only uses a single branch ; the mole 1 
drinks from the Ho, but only takes what fills its 
belly. Return and rest in being ruler, — I will have 
nothing to do with the throne. Though the cook 
were not attending to his kitchen, the representative 
of the dead and the officer of prayer would not leave 
their cups and stands to take his place.' 

5. Ki&n Wu 2 asked Lien Shu 2 , saying, ' I heard 
A^ieh-yii 3 talking words which were great, but had 
nothing corresponding to them (in reality) ; — once 
gone, they could not be brought back. I was fright- 
ened by them ; — they were like the Milky Way * 
which cannot be traced to its beginning or end. 
They had no connexion with one another, and were 
not akin to the experiences of men.' ' What were 
his words ? ' asked Lien Shu, and the other replied, 
(He said) that ' Far away on the hill of Ku-shih 6 
there dwelt a Spirit-like man whose flesh and skin 



1 Some say the tapir. 

2 Known to us only through .ffwang-jze. 

3 ' The madman of Kh\i' of the Analects, XVIII, 5, who eschews 
intercourse with Confucius. See Hwang-fu Mi's account of him, 
under the surname and name of Lu Thung, in his Notices of Emi- 
nent Taoists, I, 25. 

* Literally, ' the Ho and the Han ; ' but the name of those 
rivers combined was used to denote ' the Milky Way.' 

6 See the Khang-hsi Thesaurus under the character |W\ All 
which is. said about the hill is that it was 'in the North Sea.' 
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were (smooth) as ice and (white) as snow ; that his 
manner was elegant and delicate as that of a virgin ; 
that he did not eat any of the five grains, but in- 
haled the wind and drank the dew ; that he mounted 
on the clouds, drove along the flying dragons, ram- 
bling and enjoying himself beyond the four seas ; 
that by the concentration of his spirit-like powers he 
could save men from disease and pestilence, and 
secure every year a plentiful harvest.' These words 
appeared to me wild and incoherent and I did not 
believe them. 'So it is,' said Lien Shu. ' The blind 
have no perception of the beauty of elegant figures, 
nor the deaf of the sound of bells and drums. But 
is it only the bodily senses of which deafness and 
blindness can be predicated ? There is also a simi- 
lar defect in the intelligence ; and of this your words 
supply an illustration in yourself. That man, with 
those attributes, though all things were one mass of 
confusion, and he heard in that condition the whole 
world crying out to him to be rectified, would not 
have to address himself laboriously to the task, as 
if it were his business to rectify the world. Nothing 
could hurt that man ; the greatest floods, reaching 
to the sky, could not drown him, nor would he feel 
the fervour of the greatest heats melting metals and 
stones till they flowed, and scorching all the ground 
and hills. From the dust and chaff of himself, he 
could still mould and fashion Yaos and Shuns * ; — 
how should he be willing to occupy himself with 
things 2 ?' 

1 Shun was the successor of Yao in the ancient kingdom. 

2 All this description is to give us an idea of the ' Spirit-like 
man.' We have in it the results of the Tdo in its fullest em- 
bodiment. 
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6. A man of Sung, who dealt in the ceremonial 
caps (of Yin) 1 , went with them to Yiieh 2 , the people 
of which cut off their hair and tattooed their bodies, 
so that they had no use for them. Yao ruled the 
people of the kingdom, and maintained a perfect 
government within the four seas. Having gone to 
see the four (Perfect) Ones 3 on the distant hill of 
Ku-shih, when (he returned to his capital) on the 
south of the Fan water 4 , his throne appeared no 
more to his deep-sunk oblivious eyes 5 . 

7. Hui-jze 6 told Afwang-jze, saying, ' The king of 
Wei 7 sent me some seeds of a large calabash, which 
I sowed. The fruit, when fully grown, could contain 
five piculs (of anything). I used it to contain water, 

1 See the Li K\, IX, iii, 3. 

2 A state-, part of the present province of A^ieh-X'iang. 

3 Said to have been Hsil Yu mentioned above, with Nieh 
Khiizh, Wang 1, and Phi-i, who will by and by come before us. 

4 A river in Shan-hsi, on which was the capital of Yao ; — a tribu- 
tary of the Ho. 

8 This paragraph is intended to give us an idea of ' the Perfect 
man,' who has no thought of himself. The description, however, 
is brief and tame, compared with the accounts of Hsii Yu and of 
' the Spirit-like man.' 

6 Or Hui Shih, the chief minister of ' king Hui of Liang (or 
Wei), (b. c. 370-333),' with an interview between whom and Men- 
cius the works of that philosopher commence. He was a friend 
of .ffwang-jze, and an eccentric thinker ; and in Book XXXIII 
there is a long account of several of his views. I do not think 
that the conversations about ' the great calabash ' and ' the great 
tree ' really took place ; A'wang-jze probably invented them, to 
illustrate his point that size had nothing to do with the Tao, and 
that things which seemed useless were not really so when rightly 
used. 

7 Called also Liang from the name of its capital. Wei was one 
of the three states (subsequently kingdoms), into which the great 
fief of 3'n was divided about b. c. 400. 
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but it was so heavy that I could not lift it by myself. 
I cut it in two to make the parts into drinking 
vessels ; but the dried shells were too wide and 
unstable and would not hold (the liquor) ; nothing 
but large useless things ! Because of their useless- 
ness I knocked them to pieces.' Awang-jze replied, 
' You were indeed stupid, my master, in the use of 
what was large. There was a man of Sung who 
was skilful at making a salve which kept the hands 
from getting chapped ; and (his family) for genera- 
tions had made the bleaching of cocoon-silk their 
business. A stranger heard of it, and proposed to 
buy the art of the preparation for a hundred ounces 
of silver. The kindred all came together, and con- 
sidered the proposal. " We have," said they, " been 
bleaching cocoon-silk for generations, and have only 
gained a little money. Now in one morning we can 
sell to this man our art for a hundred ounces ; — let 
him have it." The stranger accordingly got it and 
went away with it to give counsel to the king of 
WO 1 , who was then engaged in hostilities with Yiieh. 
The king gave him the command of his fleet, and 
in the winter he had an engagement with that of 
Yueh, on which he inflicted a great defeat 2 , and was 
invested with a portion of territory taken from Yueh. 
The keeping the hands from getting chapped was 
the same in both cases; but in the one case it led to 
the investiture (of the possessor of the salve), and 



1 A great and ancient state on the sea-board, north of Yueh. 
The name remains in the district of Wu-^iang in the prefecture of 
Su-Hu. 

2 The salve gave the troops of Wu a great advantage in a war 
on the A'iang, especially in winter. 
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in the other it had only enabled its owners to con- 
tinue their bleaching. The difference of result was 
owing to the different use made of the art. Now 
you, Sir, had calabashes large enough to hold five 
piculs ; — why did you not think of making large 
bottle-gourds of them, by means of which you could 
have floated over rivers and lakes, instead of giving 
yourself the sorrow of finding that they were useless 
for holding anything. Your mind, my master, would 
seem to. have been closed against all intelligence ! ' 

Hui-jze said to A'wang-jze, ' I have a large tree, 
which men call the Ailantus 1 . Its trunk swells out 
to a large size, but is not fit for a carpenter to apply 
his line to it ; its smaller branches are knotted and 
crooked, so that the disk and square cannot be used 
on them. Though planted on the wayside, a builder 
would not turn his head to look at it. Now your 
words, Sir, are great, but of no use ; — all unite in 
putting them away from them.' Kwang-^ze replied, 
' Have you never seen a wild cat or a weasel ? There 
it lies, crouching and low, till the wanderer ap- 
proaches ; east and west it leaps about, avoiding 
neither what is high nor what is low, till it is caught 
in a trap, or dies in a net. Again there is the Yak 2 , 
so large that it is like a cloud hanging in the sky. 
It is large indeed, but it cannot catch mice. You, 
Sir, have a large tree and are troubled because it is 
of no use ; — why do you not plant it in a tract where 
there is nothing else, or in a wide and barren wild ? 



1 The Ailantus glandulosa, common in the north of China, 
called ' the fetid tree,' from the odour of its leaves. 

2 The bos grunniens of Thibet, the long tail of which is in 
great demand for making standards and chowries. 
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There you might saunter idly by its side, or in 
the enjoyment of untroubled ease sleep beneath it. 
Neither bill nor axe would shorten its existence ; 
there would be nothing to injure it. What is there 
in its uselessness to cause you distress ?' 
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BOOK II. 
Part I. Section II. 

Kh\ Wu Lun, or ' The Adjustment of 
Controversies V 

1. Nan-kwo ^,z&-kh\ 2 was seated, leaning for- 
ward on his stool. He was looking up to heaven 
and breathed gently, seeming to be in a trance, and 
to have lost all consciousness of any companion. 
(His disciple), Yen A"Mng 3ze-yu 3 j who was in 
attendance and standing before him, said, ' What is 
this ? Can the body be made to become thus like a 
withered tree, and the mind to become like slaked 
lime ? His appearance as he leans forward on the 
stool to-day is such as I never saw him have before 
in the same position.' 3ze.-khi said, 'Yen, you do 
well to ask such a question, I had just now lost 
myself 4 ; but how should you understand it? You 



1 See pp. 128-130. 

2 Nan-kwo, 'the southern suburb,' had probably been the 
quarter where >$ze-ktt had resided, and is used as his surname. 
He is introduced several times by A'wang-jze in his writings : — 
Books IV, 1 ; XXVII, 4, and perhaps elsewhere. 

s We have the surname of this disciple, Ye n (Kff) ; his name, 
Yen ( , f|||) ; his honorary or posthumous epithet (X'ka.ng); and 
his ordinary appellation, 3 ze_ y u - The use of the epithet shows 
that he and his master had lived before our author. 

4 'He had lost himself;' that is, he had become unconscious of 
all around him, and even of himself, as if he were about to enter 
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may have heard the notes 1 of Man, but have not 
heard those of Earth ; you may have heard the notes 
of Earth, but have not heard those of Heaven.' 

3ze-yu said, ' I venture to ask from you a descrip- 
tion of all these.' The reply was, 'When the breath 
of the Great Mass (of nature) comes strongly, it is 
called Wind. Sometimes it does not come so; but 
when it does, then from a myriad apertures there 
issues its excited noise ; — have you not heard it in 
a prolonged gale ? Take the projecting bluff of a 
mountain forest ; — in the great trees, a hundred 
spans round, the apertures and cavities are like the 
nostrils, or the mouth, or the ears ; now square, now 
round like a cup or a mortar ; here like a wet foot- 
print, and there like a large puddle. (The sounds 
issuing from them are like) those of fretted water, of 
the arrowy whizz, of the stern command, of the in- 
haling of the breath, of the shout, of the gruff note, 
of the deep wail, of the sad and piping note. The 
first notes are slight, and those that follow deeper, 
but in harmony with them. Gentle winds produce 
a small response ; violent winds a great one. When 
the fierce gusts have passed away, all the apertures 



into the state of ' an Immortal,' a mild form of the Buddhistic 
samadhi. But his attitude and appearance were intended by 
.ffwang-jze to indicate what should be the mental condition in 
reference to the inquiry pursued in the Book; — a condition, it 
appears to me, of agnosticism. See the account of L&o-jze in 
a similar trance in Book XXI, par. 4. 

1 The Chinese term here (lai) denotes a reed or pipe, with three 
holes, by a combination of which there was formed the rudimentary 
or reed organ. Our author uses it for the sounds or notes heard in 
nature, various as the various opinions of men in their discussions 
about things. 

[39] N 
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are empty (and still) ; — have you not seen this in the 
bending and quivering of the branches and leaves ? ' 
3ze-yu said, ' The notes of Earth then are simply 
those which come from its myriad apertures ; and 
the notes of Man may just be compared to those 
which (are brought from the tubes of) bamboo ; — 
allow me to ask about the notes of Heaven V 3 ze " 
khi replied, ' When (the wind) blows, (the sounds 
from) the myriad apertures are different, and (its 
cessation) makes them stop of themselves. Both of 
these things arise from (the wind and the apertures) 
themselves : — should there be any other agency 
that excites them ?' 

2. Great knowledge is wide and comprehensive ; 
small knowledge is partial and restricted. Great 
speech is exact and complete ; small speech is 
(merely) so much talk 2 . When we sleep, the soul 
communicates with (what is external to us) ; when 
we awake, the body is set free. Our intercourse 
with others then leads to various activity, and daily 
there is the striving of mind with mind. There are 
hesitancies ; deep difficulties ; reservations ; small 
apprehensions causing restless distress, and great 



1 The sounds of Earth have been described fully and graphic- 
ally. Of the sounds of Man very little is said, but they form the 
subject of the next paragraph. Nothing is said in answer to the 
disciple's inquiry about the notes of Heaven. It is intimated, how- 
ever, that there is no necessity to introduce any foreign Influence 
or Power like Heaven in connexion with the notes of Earth. The 
term Heaven, indeed, is about to pass with our author into a mere 
synonym of Tao, the natural 'course' of the phenomena of men 
and things. 

2 Words are the ' sounds ' of Man ; and knowledge is the ' wind' 
by which they are excited. 
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apprehensions producing endless fears. Where their 
utterances are like arrows from a bow, we have 
those who feel it their charge to pronounce what is 
right and what is wrong ; where they are given out 
like the conditions of a covenant, we have those who 
maintain their views, determined to overcome. (The 
weakness of their arguments), like the decay (of 
things) in autumn and winter, shows the failing (of 
the minds of some) from day to day ; or it is like 
their water which, once voided, cannot be gathered 
up again. Then their ideas seem as if fast bound with 
cords, showing that the mind is become like an old 
and dry moat, and that it is nigh to death, and 
cannot be restored to vigour and brightness. 

Joy and anger, sadness and pleasure, anticipation 
and regret, fickleness and fixedness, vehemence and 
indolence, eagerness and tardiness ; — (all these 
moods), like music from an empty tube, or mush- 
rooms from the warm moisture, day and night 
succeed to one another and come before us, and we 
do not know whence they sprout. Let us stop ! Let 
us stop ! Can we expect to find out suddenly how 
they are produced ? 

If there were not (the views of) another, I should 
not have mine ; if there were not I (with my views), 
his would be uncalled for : — this is nearly a true state- 
ment of the case, but we do not know what it is that 
makes it be so. It might seem as if there would be 
a true Governor * concerned in it, but we do not find 

1 ' A true Governor ' would be a good enough translation for 
' the true God.' But A^wang-jze did not admit any supernatural 
Power or Being as working in man. His true Governor was the 
Tao; and this will be increasingly evident as we proceed with the 
study of his Books. 

N 2 
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any trace (of his presence and acting). That such 
an One could act so I believe ; but we do not see 
His form. He has affections, but He has no form. 

Given the body, with its hundred parts, its nine 
openings, and its six viscera, all complete in their 
places, which do I love the most ? Do you love 
them all equally ? or do you love some more than 
others ? Is it not the case that they all perform the 
part of your servants and waiting women ? All of 
them being such, are they not incompetent to rule 
one another ? or do they take it in turns to be now 
ruler and now servants ? There must be a true 
Ruler (among them) * whether by searching you can 
find out His character or not, there is neither advan- 
tage nor hurt, so far as the truth of His operation 
is concerned. When once we have received the 
bodily form complete, its parts do not fail to perform 
their functions till the end comes. In conflict with 
things or in harmony with them, they pursue their 
course to the end, with the speed of a galloping 
horse which cannot be stopped ; — is it not sad ? To 
be constantly toiling all one's lifetime, without see- 
ing the fruit of one's labour, and to be weary and 
worn out with his labour, without knowing where he 
is going to : — is it not a deplorable case ? Men 
may say, ' But it is not death ; ' yet of what advan- 
tage is this ? When the body is decomposed, the 
mind will be the same along with it : — must not the 
case be pronounced very deplorable 2 ? Is the life 

1 The name ' Ruler ' is different from ' Governor ' above ; but 
they both indicate the same concept in the author's mind. 

2 The proper reply to this would be that the mind is not dis- 
solved with the body; and ^wang-^ze's real opinion, as we shall 
find, was that life and death were but phases in the phenomenal 
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of man indeed enveloped in such darkness ? Is it I 
alone to whom it appears so ? And does it not 
appear to be so to other men ? 

3. If we were to follow the judgments of the pre- 
determined mind, who would be left alone and without 
a teacher 1 ? Not only would it be so with those who 
know the sequences (of knowledge and feeling) and 
make their own selection among them, but it would 
be so as well with the stupid and unthinking. For 
one who has not this determined mind, to have his 
affirmations and negations is like the case described 
in the saying, ' He went to Yiieh to-day, and arrived 
at it yesterday 2 .' It would be making what was not 
a fact to be a fact. But even the spirit-like Yii 8 
could not have known how to do this, and how should 
one like me be able to do it ? 

But speech is not like the blowing (of the wind) ; 
the speaker has (a meaning in) his words. If, how- 
ever, what he says, be indeterminate (as from a 
mind not made up), does he then really speak or 
not ? He thinks that his words are different from the 
chirpings of fledgelings ; but is there any distinction 
between them or not ? But how can the T a o be 
so obscured, that there should be ' a True ' and ' a 
False ' in it ? How can speech be so obscured that 
there should be 'the Right' and ' the Wrong' about 
them ? Where shall the Taogo to that it will not 

development. But the course of his argument suggests to us the 
question here, ' Is life worth living ? ' 

1 This 'teacher' is 'the Tao.' 

2 Expressing the absurdity of the case. This is one of the 
sayings of Hui-jze; — see Book XXXIII, par. 7. 

3 The successor and counsellor of Shun, who coped with and 
remedied the flood of Yao. 
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be found ? Where shall speech be found that it 
will be inappropriate? Tao becomes obscured 
through the small comprehension (of the mind), and 
speech comes to be obscure through the vain-glori- 
ousness (of the speaker). So it is that we have the 
contentions between the Literati 1 and the Mohists 2 , 
the one side affirming what the other denies, and 
vice versa. If we would decide on their several 
affirmations and denials, no plan is like bringing the 
(proper) light (of the mind) 3 to bear on them. 

All subjects may be looked at from (two points of 
view), — from that and from this. If I look at a 
thing from another's point of view, I do not see it ; 
only as I know it myself, do I know it. Hence it is 
said, ' That view comes from this ; and this view is 
a consequence of that : ' — which is the theory that 
that view and this — (the opposite views) — produce 
each the other 4 . Although it be so, there is affirmed 
now life and now death ; now death and now life ; 
now the admissibility of a thing and now its inadmis- 
sibility ; now its inadmissibility and now its admis- 
sibility. (The disputants) now affirm and now deny; 
now deny and now affirm. Therefore the sagely 
man does not pursue this method, but views things 
in the light of (his) Heaven 5 (-ly nature), and hence 
forms his judgment of what is right. 

1 The followers of Confucius. 

2 The disciples of Mih-jze, or Mih Tl, the heresiarch, -whom 
Mencius attacked so fiercely; — see Mencius,V, i, 5, et al. His era 
must be assigned between Confucius and Mencius. 

3 That is, the perfect mind, the principle of the TSo. 

4 As taught by Hui-jze ; — see XXXIII, 7 ; but it is doubtful if 
the quotation from Hui's teaching be complete. 

6 Equivalent to the TSo. See on the use in LSo-gze and 
ATwang-jze of the term ' Heaven,' in the Introduction, pp. 16-18. 
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This view is the same as that, and that view is 
the same as this. But that view involves both a 
right and a wrong ; and this view involves also a 
right and a wrong : — are there indeed, or are there 
not the two views, that and this ? They have not 
found their point of correspondency which is called 
the pivot of the Tao. As soon as one finds this 
pivot, he stands in the centre of the ring (of thought), 
where he can respond without end to the changing 
views ; — without end to those affirming, and without 
end to those denying. Therefore I said, ' There is 
nothing like the proper light (of the mind).' 

4. By means of a finger (of my own) to illustrate 
that the finger (of another) is not a finger is not so 
good a plan as to illustrate that it is not so by means 
of what is (acknowledged to be) not a finger ; and 
by means of (what I call) a horse to illustrate that 
(what another calls) a horse is not so, is not so good 
a plan as to illustrate that it is not a horse, by 
means of what is (acknowledged to be) not a horse \ 
(All things in) heaven and earth may be (dealt with 
as) a finger ; (each of) their myriads may be (dealt 
with as) a horse. Does a thing seem so to me ? (I say 
that) it is so. Does it seem not so to me ? (I say 
that) it is not so. A path is formed by (constant) 



1 The language of our author here is understood to have refer- 
ence to the views of Kung-sun Lung, a contemporary of Hui-jze, 
and a sophist like him. One of his treatises or arguments had the 
title of ' The White Horse,' and another that of ' Pointing to 
Things.' If these had been preserved, we might have seen more 
clearly the appropriateness of the text here. But the illustration 
of the monkeys and their actions shows us the scope of the whole 
paragraph to be that controversialists, whose views are substantially 
the same, may yet differ, and that with heat, in words. 
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treading on the ground. A thing is called by its 
name through the (constant) application of the name 
to it. How is it so ? It is so because it is so. How 
is it not so ? It is not so, because it is not so. 
Everything has its inherent character and its proper 
capability. There is nothing which has not these. 
Therefore, this being so, if we take a stalk of grain 1 
and a (large) pillar, a loathsome (leper) and (a beauty 
like) Hst Shih 2 , things large and things insecure, 
things crafty and things strange ; — they may in the 
light of the Tao all be reduced to the same category 
(of opinion about them). 

It was separation that led to completion ; from 
completion ensued dissolution. But all things, with- 
out regard to their completion and dissolution, may 
again be comprehended in their unity; — it is only the 
far reaching in thought who know how to comprehend 
them in this unity. This being so, let us give up 
our devotion to our own views, and occupy ourselves 
with the ordinary views. These ordinary views are 
grounded on the Use of things. (The study of that) 
use leads to the comprehensive judgment, and that 
judgment secures the success (of the inquiry). That 
success gained, we are near (to the object of our 
search), and there we stop. When we stop, and yet 
we do not know how it is so, we have what is called 
the Tao. 

When we toil our spirits and intelligence, obstin- 



1 The character in the text means both ' a stalk of grain ' and 
' a horizontal beam.' Each meaning has its advocates here. 

2 A famous beauty, a courtezan presented by the king of Yiieh 
to his enemy, the king of Wu, and who hastened on his progress 
to ruin and death, she herself perishing at the same time. 
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ately determined (to establish our own view), and do 
not know the agreement (which underlies it and the 
views of others), we have what is called ' In the 
morning three.' What is meant by that ' In the 
morning three ? ' A keeper of monkeys, in giving 
them out their acorns, (once) said, ' In the morning 
I will give you three (measures) and in the evening 
four.' This made them all angry, and he said, 'Very 
well. In the morning I will give you four and in 
the evening three.' His two proposals were substan- 
tially the same, but the result of the one was to make 
the creatures angry, and of the other to make them 
pleased : — an illustration of the point I am insisting 
on. Therefore the sagely man brings together a 
dispute in its affirmations and denials, and rests in 
the equal fashioning of Heaven \ Both sides of the 
question are admissible. 

5. Among the men of old their knowledge reached 
the extreme point. What was that extreme point ? 
Some held that at first there was not anything. 
This is the extreme point, the utmost point to which 
nothing can be added 2 . A second class held that 
there was something, but without any responsive 
recognition 3 of it (on the part of men). 

A third class held that there was such recognition, 
but there had not begun to be any expression of 
different opinions about it. 



1 Literally, ' the Heaven-Mould or Moulder,' — another name for 
the T&o, by which all things are fashioned. 

2 See the same passage in Book XXIII, par. 10: 

3 The ordinary reading here is fang (^sj"), 'a boundary' or 'dis- 
tinctive limit.' Lin Hsi-^ung adopts the reading $j&, ' a response,' 
and I have followed him. 
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It was through the definite expression of different 
opinions about it that there ensued injury to (the 
doctrine of) the Tao. It was this injury to the 
(doctrine of the) Tao which led to the formation of 
(partial) preferences. Was it indeed after such pre- 
ferences were formed that the injury came ? or did 
the injury precede the rise of such preferences ? If 
the injury arose after their formation, A'ao's method 
of playing on the lute was natural. If the injury 
arose before their formation, there would have been 
no such playing on the lute as Kao's \ 

Ka.o Wan's playing on the lute, Shih Kwang's 
indicating time with his staff, and Hui-jze's (giving 
his views), while leaning against a dryandra tree 
(were all extraordinary). The knowledge of the 
three men (in their several arts) was nearly perfect, 
and therefore they practised them to the end of their 
lives. They loved them because they were different 
from those of others. They loved them and wished 
to make them known to others. But as they could 
not be made clear, though they tried to make 
them so, they ended with the obscure (discussions) 
about ' the hard ' and ' the white.' And their sons 2 , 
moreover, with all the threads of their fathers' com- 
positions, yet to the end of their lives accomplished 
nothing. If they, proceeding in this way, could be 
said to have succeeded, then am I also successful ; 



1 Kio Wan and Shih Kwang were both musicians of the state 
of 3in. Shih, which appears as Kwang's surname, was his denomi- 
nation as ' music-master.' It is difficult to understand the reason 
why .ffwang-jze introduces these men and their ways, or how it 
helps his argument. 

2 Perhaps we should read here ' son,' with special reference to 
the son of Hui-jze. 
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if they cannot be pronounced successful, neither I 
nor any other can succeed. 

Therefore the scintillations of light from the midst 
of confusion and perplexity are indeed valued by 
the sagely man ; but not to use one's own views and 
to take his position on the ordinary views is what is 
called using the (proper) light. 

6. But here now are some other sayings x : — I do 
not know whether they are of the same character as 
those which I have already given, or of a different 
character. Whether they be of the same character 
or not when looked at along with them, they have a 
character of their own, which cannot be distinguished 
from the others. But though this be the case, let 
me try to explain myself. 

There was a beginning. There was a beginning 
before that beginning 2 . There was a beginning 
previous to that beginning before there was the 
beginning. 

There was existence ; there had been no existence. 
There was no existence before the beginning of that 
no existence 2 . There was no existence previous to 
the no existence before there was the beginning 
of the no existence. If suddenly there was non- 
existence, we do not know whether it was really 
anything existing, or really not existing. Now 
I have said what I have said, but I do not know 
whether what I have said be really anything to the 
point or not. 



1 Referring, I think, to those below commencing ' There was a 
beginning.' 

2 That is, looking at things from the standpoint of an original 
non-existence, and discarding all considerations of space and time. 
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Under heaven there is nothing greater than the 
tip of an autumn down, and the Thai mountain is 
small. There is no one more long-lived than a child 
which dies prematurely, and Phang 3u did not live 
out his time. Heaven, Earth, and I were produced 
together, and all things and I are one. Since they 
are one, can there be speech about them ? But 
since they are spoken of as one, must there not be 
room for speech ? One and Speech are two ; two 
and one are three. Going on from this (in our 
enumeration), the most skilful reckoner cannot 
reach (the end of the necessary numbers), and how 
much less can ordinary people do so ! Therefore 
from non-existence we proceed to existence till we 
arrive at three ; proceeding from existence to exist- 
ence, to how many should we reach ? Let us 
abjure such procedure, and simply rest here \ 

7. The Tao at first met with no responsive recog- 
nition. Speech at first had no constant forms of 
expression. Because of this there came the demar- 
cations (of different views). Let me describe those 
demarcations : — they are the Left and the Right 2 ; 
the Relations and their Obligations 3 ; Classifications* 

1 On this concluding clause, 3iao Hung says : — 'Avoiding such 
procedure, there will be no affirmations and denials (no contraries). 
The phrase |Jj ^ ^J occurs in the Book several times, and in- 
terpreters have missed its meaning from not observing that Jp? p*< 
serve merely as a final particle, and often have the |JJ added to 
them, without affecting its meaning.' See also Wang Yin on the 
usages of jjj in the ||| fp^ ;|g $$, ch. 1208, art. 6. 

2 That is, direct opposites. 

3 Literally, ' righteousnesses ; ' the proper way of dealing with the 
relations. 

* Literally, ' separations.' 
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and their Distinctions ; Emulations and Contentions. 
These are what are called ' the Eight Qualities.' 
Outside the limits of the world of men 1 , the sage 
occupies his thoughts, but does not discuss about 
anything; inside those limits he occupies his 
thoughts, but does not pass any judgments. In the 
Khun Kk\& 2 , which embraces the history of the 
former kings, the sage indicates his judgments, but 
does not argue (in vindication of them). Thus it is 
that he separates his characters from one another 
without appearing to do so, and argues without the 
form of argument. How does he do so ? The sage 
cherishes his views in his own breast, while men 
generally state theirs argumentatively, to show them 
to others. Hence we have the saying, ' Disputation 
is a proof of not seeing clearly.' 

The Great Tao 3 does not admit of being praised. 
The Great Argument does not require words. 
Great Benevolence is not (officiously) benevolent. 
Great Disinterestedness does not vaunt its humility. 
Great Courage is not seen in stubborn bravery. 

The Tao that is displayed is not the Tao. Words 
that are argumentative do not reach the point. 
Benevolence that is constantly exercised does not 
accomplish its object. Disinterestedness that vaunts 
its purity is not genuine. Courage that is most stub- 



1 Literally, ' the six conjunctions,' meaning the four cardinal 
points of space, with the zenith and nadir ; sometimes a name for 
the universe of space. Here we must restrict the meaning as I 
have done. 

a ' The Spring and Autumn;' — Confucius's Annals of Lu, here 
complimented by .AVang-jze. See in Mencius, IV, ii, 21. 

3 Compare the Tao Teh -Sing, ch. 25, et al. 
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born is ineffectual. These five seem to be round 
(and complete), but they tend to become square (and 
immovable) \ Therefore the knowledge that stops 
at what it does not know is the greatest. Who 
knows the argument that needs no words, and the 
Way that is not to be trodden 2 ? 

He who is able to know this has what is called 
'The Heavenly Treasure-house 3 .' He may pour 
into it without its being filled ; he may pour from it 
without its being exhausted ; and all the while he 
does not know whence (the supply) comes. This is 
what is called ' The Store of Light 3 .' 

Therefore of old Yao asked Shun, saying, ' I wish 
to smite (the rulers of) 3 un g. Kwei, and Hsii-ao 4 . 
Even when standing in my court, I cannot get them 
out of my mind. How is it so?' Shun replied, 
' Those three rulers live (in their little states) as if 
they were among the mugwort and other brushwood; 
■ — how is it that you cannot get them out of your 
mind ? Formerly, ten suns came out together, and 
all things were illuminated by them ; — how much 
should (your) virtue exceed (all) suns ! ' 

8. Nieh Allien 6 asked Wang I 5 , saying, ' Do you 
know, Sir, what all creatures agree in approving and 



1 Compare the use of ~^j in the Shu King, I, iii, 11. 

2 The classic of Lao, in chaps. 1, 2. 

3 Names for the Tio. 

4 Three small states. Is Ydo's wish to smite an instance of the 
' quality' of ' emulation' or jealousy? 

6 Both Tioistic worthies of the time of Yao, supposed to have 
been two of the Perfect Ones whom Yio visited on the distant hill 
of Ku-shih (I, par. 6). According to Hwang Mi, Wang t was 
the teacher of Nieh .Oiieh, and he again of Hsu Yu. 
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affirming ?' ' How should I know it ? ' was the reply. 
' Do you know what it is that you do not know ? ' 
asked the other again, and he got the same reply. 
He asked a third time, — ' Then are all creatures thus 
without knowledge ? ' and Wang I answered as before, 
(adding however), ' Notwithstanding, I will try and 
explain my meaning. How do you know that when 
I say " I know it," I really (am showing that) I do 
not know it, and that when I say " I do not know 
it," I really am showing that I do know it 1 .' And 
let me ask you some questions : — ' If a man sleep in 
a damp place, he will have a pain in his loins, and 
half his body will be as if it were dead ; but will it 
be so with an eel ? If he be living in a tree, he will 
be frightened and all in a tremble ; but will it be so 
with a monkey ? And does any one of the three 
know his right place ? Men eat animals that have 
been fed on grain and grass ; deer feed on the thick- 
set grass ; centipedes enjoy small snakes ; owls and 
crows delight in mice ; but does any one of the four 
know the right taste ? The dog-headed monkey 
finds its mate in the female gibbon ; the elk and the 
axis deer cohabit ; and the eel enjoys itself with 
other fishes. Mao 3hiang 2 and Li Ki 2 were ac- 
counted by men to be most beautiful, but when 
fishes saw them, they dived deep in the water from 
them ; when birds, they flew from them aloft ; and 

1 Compare par. 1 of Book XXII. 

2 Two famous beauties; — the former, a contemporary of Hsf 
Shih (par. 4, note 2), and like her also, of the state of Yiieh ; the 
latter, the daughter of a barbarian chief among the Western Jung. 
She was captured by duke Hsien of 3in, in b. c. 672. He subse- 
quently made her his wife, — to the great injury of his family 
and state. 
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when deer saw them, they separated and fled away *. 
But did any of these four know which in the world 
is the right female attraction ? As I look at the 
matter, the first principles of benevolence and right- 
eousness and the paths of approval and disapproval 
are inextricably mixed and confused together : — how 
is it possible that I should know how to discriminate 
among them ?' 

Nieh iOiieh said (further), ' Since you, Sir, do not 
know what is advantageous and what is hurtful, is 
the Perfect man also in the same way without the 
knowledge of them ?' Wang I replied, ' The Perfect 
man is spirit-like. Great lakes might be boiling 
about him, and he would not feel their heat ; the 
Ho and the Han might be frozen up, and he would 
not feel the cold ; the hurrying thunderbolts might 
split the mountains, and the wind shake the ocean, 
without being able to make him afraid. Being such, 
he mounts on the clouds of the air, rides on the sun 
and moon, and rambles at ease beyond the four 
seas. Neither death nor life makes any change in 
him, and how much less should the considerations 
of advantage and injury do so 2 ! ' 

9. KhvL 3hiao-jze 3 asked .A^ang-wu $ze s , saying, 



1 Not thinking them beautiful, as men did, but frightened and 
repelled by them. 

2 Compare Book I, pars. 3 and 5. 

3 We know nothing of the former of these men, but what is 
mentioned here ; the other appears also in Book XXV, 6, q. v. If 
' the master ' that immediately follows be Confucius they must have 
been contemporary with him. The .Oiu in .ATAang-wu's reply 
would seem to make it certain ' the master ' was Confucius, but 
the oldest critics, and some modern ones as well, think that .Oang- 
wu's name was also K/nto.. But this view is attended with more 
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' I heard the Master (speaking of such language as 
the following) : — " The sagely man does not occupy 
himself with worldly affairs. He does not put him- 
self in the way of what is profitable, nor try to avoid 
what is hurtful ; he has no pleasure in seeking (for 
anything from any one) ; he does not care to be found 
in (any established) Way ; he speaks without speak- 
ing ; he does not speak when he speaks ; thus finding 
his enjoyment outside the dust and dirt (of the 
world)." The Master considered all this to be a 
shoreless flow of mere words, and I consider it to 
describe the course of the Mysterious Way. — What 
do you, Sir, think of it ? ' ^f^ang-wu 3 z e replied, 
' The hearing of such words would have perplexed 
even Hwang-Ti, and how should Kkiil be competent 
to understand them ? And you, moreover, are too 
hasty in forming your estimate (of their meaning). 
You see the egg, and (immediately) look out for the 
cock (that is to be hatched from it) ; you see the 
bow, and (immediately) look out for the dove (that is 
to be brought down by it) being roasted. I will try 
to explain the thing to you in a rough way ; do you 
in the same way listen to me. 

' How could any one stand by the side of the sun 
and moon, and hold under his arm all space and all 
time ? (Such language only means that the sagely 
man) keeps his mouth shut, and puts aside questions 
that are uncertain and dark ; making his inferior 
capacities unite with him in honouring (the One 
Lord). Men in general bustle about and toil ; the 

difficulties than the other. By the clause interjected in the trans- 
lation after the first 'Master,' I have avoided the incongruity of 
ascribing the long description of Taoism to Confucius. 

[39] 
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sagely man seems stupid and to know nothing 1 . He 
blends ten thousand years together in the one (con- 
ception of time) ; the myriad things all pursue their 
spontaneous course, and they are all before him as 
doing so. 

' How do I know that the love of life is not a 
delusion ? and that the dislike of death is not like 
a young person's losing his way, and not knowing 
that he is (really) going home ? L! Ki 2 was a daugh- 
ter of the border Warden of Ai. When (the ruler 
of) the state of 3in first got possession of her, she 
wept till the tears wetted all the front of her dress. 
But when she came to the place of the king 3 , shared 
with him his luxurious couch, and ate his grain-and- 
grass-fed meat, then she regretted that she had wept. 
How do I know that the dead do not repent of their 
former craving for life ? 

' Those who dream of (the pleasures of) drinking 
may in the morning wail and weep ; those who dream 
of wailing and weeping may in the morning be going 
out to hunt. When they were dreaming they did 
not know it was a dream ; in their dream they 
may even have tried to interpret it 4 ; but when 
they awoke they knew that it was a dream. And 

1 Compare Lao-jze's account of himself in his Work, ch. 20. 

2 See note 2 on page 191. The lady is there said to have 
been the daughter of a barbarian chief ; here she appears as the 
child of the border Warden of Ai. But her maiden surname of 
K\ («|5) shows her father must have been a scion of the royal 
family of K&u.. Had he forsaken his wardenship, and joined one 
of the Ti tribes, which had adopted him as its chief ? 

3 3 m was only a marquisate. How does ^wang-jze speak of its 
ruler as ' a king ? ' 

4 This could not be; a man does not come to himself in his 
dream, and in that state try to interpret it. 
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there is the great awaking, after which we shall 
know that this life was a great dream 1 . All the 
while, the stupid think they are awake, and with nice 
discrimination insist on their knowledge ; now play- 
ing the part of rulers, and now of grooms. Bigoted 
was that A^iu ! He and you are both dreaming. I 
who say that you are dreaming am dreaming myself. 
These words seem very strange ; but if after ten 
thousand ages we once meet with a great sage who 
knows how to explain them, it will be as if we met 
him (unexpectedly) some morning or evening. 

10. ' Since you made me enter into this discussion 
with you, if you have got the better of me and not I 
of you, are you indeed right, and I indeed wrong ? 
If I have got the better of you and not you of me, 
am I indeed right and you indeed wrong ? Is the 
one of us right and the other wrong ? are we both 
right or both wrong ? Since we cannot come to a 
mutual and common understanding, men will cer- 
tainly continue in darkness on the subject. 

' Whom shall I employ to adjudicate in the matter? 
If I employ one who agrees with you, how can he, 
agreeing with you, do so correctly ? And the same 
may be said, if I employ one who agrees with me. 
It will be the same if I employ one who differs from 
us both or one who agrees with us both. In this 
way I and you and those others would all not 
be able to come to a mutual understanding; and 
shall we then wait for that (great sage) ? (We need 
not do so.) To wait on others to learn how con- 
flicting opinions are changed is simply like not so 

1 Compare XVIII, par. 4. 
O 2 
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waiting at all. The harmonising of them is to be 
found in the invisible operation of Heaven, and by 
following this on into the unlimited past. It is by 
this method that we can complete our years (without 
our minds being disturbed) 1 , 

'What is meant by harmonising (conflicting opi- 
nions) in the invisible operation of Heaven ? There 
is the affirmation and the denial of it ; and there is 
the assertion of an opinion and the rejection of it. 
If the affirmation be according to the reality of the 
fact, it is certainly different from the denial of it : — 
there can be no dispute about that. If the assertion 
of an opinion be correct, it is certainly different from 
its rejection: — neither can there be any dispute about 
that. Let us forget the lapse of time ; let us forget 
the conflict of opinions. Let us make our appeal to 
the Infinite, and take up our position there V 

11. The Penumbra asked the Shadow 3 , saying, 
' Formerly you were walking on, and now you have 
stopped; formerly you were sitting, and now you 
have risen up : — how is it that you are so without 
stability?' The Shadow replied, 'I wait for the 
movements of something else to do what I do, and 
that something else on which I wait waits further 

1 See this passage again in Book XXVII, par. 1, where the phrase 
which I have called here ' the invisible operation of Heaven,' is 
said to be the same as ' the Heavenly Mould or Moulder,' that is, 
the Heavenly Fashioner, one of the Tioistic names for the T&o. 

3 That is, all things being traced up to the unity of the Tao, we 
have found the pivot to which all conflicting opinions, all affirma- 
tions, all denials, all positions and negatives converge, and bring to 
bear on them the proper light of the mind. Compare paragraph 3. 

3 A story to the same effect as this here, with some textual varia- 
tions, occurs in Book XXVII, immediately after par. 1 referred to 
above. 
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on another to do as it does *. My waiting, — is it for 
the scales of a snake, or the wings of a cicada 2 ? 
How should I know why I do one thing, or do not 
do another 3 ? 

' Formerly, I, A'wang Aau, dreamt that I was a 
butterfly, a butterfly flying about, feeling that it 
was enjoying itself. I did not know that it was A'au. 
Suddenly I awoke, and was myself again, the veri- 
table A'au. I did not know whether it had formerly 
been A'au dreaming that he was a butterfly, or it 
was now a butterfly dreaming that it was K&u. But 
between K&u and a butterfly there must be a differ- 
ence*. This is a case of what is called the Trans- 
formation of Things V 

1 The mind cannot rest in second causes, and the first cause, if 
there be one, is inscrutable. 

a Even these must wait for the will of the creature ; but the case 
of the shadow is still more remarkable. 

* I have put this interrogatively, as being more graphic, and 
because of the particle HIJ, which is generally, though not neces- 
sarily, interrogative. 

* Hsiian Ying, in his remarks on these two sentences, brings 
out the force of the story very successfully : — ' Looking at them in 
their ordinary appearance, there was necessarily a difference between 
them, but in the delusion of the dream each of them appeared the 
other, and they could not distinguish themselves ! Aau could be a 
butterfly, and the butterfly could be K&vl ; — we may see that in the 
world all traces of that and this may pass away, as they come under 
the influence of transformations.' For the phrase, ' the transforma- 
tion of things,' see in Book XI, par. 5, et al. But the Taoism here 
can hardly be distinguished from the Buddhism that holds that all 
human experience is merely so much may a or illusion. 
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BOOK III. 

Part I. Section III. 

Yang Shang ATft, or 'Nourishing the Lord of Life 1 .' 

1. There is a limit to our life, but to knowledge 
there is no limit. With what is limited to pursue 
after what is unlimited is a perilous thing; and when, 
knowing this, we still seek the increase of our know- 
ledge, the peril cannot be averted 2 . There should 
not be the practice of what is good with any 
thought of the fame (which it will bring), nor of 
what is evil with any approximation to the punish- 
ment (which it will incur) 3 : — an accordance with the 
Central Element (of our nature) 4 is the regular way 
to preserve the body, to maintain the life, to nourish 
our parents, and to complete our term of years. 

2. His cook 6 was cutting up an ox for the ruler 
Wan-hui 6 . Whenever he applied his hand, leaned 
forward with his shoulder, planted his foot, and em- 

1 See pp. 130, 131. 

2 Under what is said about knowledge here there lies the 
objection of Taoists to the Confucian pursuit of knowledge as 
the means for the right conduct of life, instead of the quiet 
simplicity and self-suppression of their own system. 

3 This is the key to the three paragraphs that follow. But the 
text of it is not easily construed. The ' doing good ' and the 
' doing evil ' are to be lightly understood. 

* A name for the TSo. 

8 ' The ruler Wan-hui ' is understood to be ' king Hui of Liang 
(or Wei),' with the account of an interview between whom and 
Mencius the works of that philosopher commence. 
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ployed the pressure of his knee, in the audible rip- 
ping off of the skin, and slicing operation of the 
knife, the sounds were all in regular cadence. Move- 
ments and sounds proceeded as in the dance of ' the 
Mulberry Forest * ' and the blended notes of ' the 
Kmg Shau V The ruler said, ' Ah ! Admirable ! 
That your art should have become so perfect ! ' 
(Having finished his operation), the cook laid down 
his knife, and replied to the remark, 'What your 
servant loves is the method of the Tao, something 
in advance of any art. When I first began to cut 
up an ox, I saw nothing but the (entire) carcase. 
After three years I ceased to see it as a whole. Now 
I deal with it in a spirit-like manner, and do not look 
at it with my eyes. The use of my senses is dis- 
carded, and my spirit acts as it wills. Observing the 
natural lines, (my knife) slips through the great 
crevices and slides through the great cavities, taking 
advantage of the facilities thus presented. My art 
avoids the membranous ligatures, and much more 
the great bones. 

'A good cook changes his knife every year; — (it 
may have been injured) in cutting ; an ordinary cook 
changes his every month ; — (it may have been) 
broken. Now my knife has been in use for nine- 
teen years ; it has cut up several thousand oxen, and 
yet its edge is as sharp as if it had newly come from 
the whetstone. There are the interstices of the 
joints, and the edge of the knife has no (appreciable) 
thickness ; when that which is so thin enters where 
the interstice is, how easily it moves along ! The 



1 Two pieces of music, ascribed to Khmg Thang and Hwang- 

Ti. 
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blade has more than room enough. Nevertheless, 
whenever I come to a complicated joint, and see that 
there will be some difficulty, I proceed anxiously and 
with caution, not allowing my eyes to wander from 
the place, and moving my hand slowly. Then by a 
very slight movement of the knife, the part is quickly 
separated, and drops like (a clod of) earth to the 
ground. Then standing up with the knife in my 
hand, I look all round, and in a leisurely manner, 
with an air of satisfaction, wipe it clean, and put it 
in its sheath.' The ruler Wan-hui said, ' Excellent ! 
I have heard the words of my cook, and learned 
from them the nourishment of (our) life.' 

3. When Kung-wan Hsien 1 saw the Master of the 
Left, he was startled, and said, ' What sort of man 
is this ? How is it he has but one foot ? Is it from 
Heaven ? or from Man ? ' Then he added 2 , ' It 
must be from Heaven, and not from Man. Heaven's 
making of this man caused him to have but one foot. 
In the person of man, each foot has its marrow. 
By this I know that his peculiarity is from Heaven, 
and not from Man. A pheasant of the marshes has 
to take ten steps to pick up a mouthful of food, and 
thirty steps to get a drink, but it does not seek to be 
nourished in a coop. Though its spirit would (there) 
enjoy a royal abundance, it does not think (such 
confinement) good.' 

1 There was a family in Wei with the double surname Kung-wan. 
This would be a scion of it. 

2 This is Hsien still speaking. We have to understand his 
reasoning ad sensum and not ad verbum. The master of 
the Left had done 'evil,' so as to incur the punishment from 
which he suffered; and had shown himself less wise than a 
pheasant. 
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4. When Lao Tan died 1 , Kkin Shih 2 went to con- 
dole (with his son), but after crying out three times, 
he came out. The disciples 3 said to him, ' Were 
you not a friend of the Master ? ' 'I was,' he re- 
plied, and they said, ' Is it proper then to offer your 
condolences merely as you have done ? ' He said, 
' It is. At first I thought he was the man of men, 
and now I do not think so. When I entered a little 
ago and expressed my condolences, there were 
the old men wailing as if they had lost a son, and 
the young men wailing as if they had lost their 
mother. In his attracting and uniting them to him- 
self in such a way there must have been that which 
made them involuntarily express their words (of 
condolence), and involuntarily wail, as they were 
doing. And this was a hiding from himself of his 
Heaven (-nature), and an excessive indulgence of his 
(human) feelings ; — a forgetting of what he had re- 
ceived (in being born) ; what the ancients called the 
punishment due to neglecting the Heaven (-nature) \ 
When the Master came 6 , it was at the proper time ; 
when he went away, it was the simple sequence (of 
his coming). Quiet acquiescence in what happens 
at its proper time, and quietly submitting (to its 
ceasing) afford no occasion for grief or for joy 6 . The 
ancients described (death) as the loosening of the 

1 Then the account that Lao-jze went westwards, and that 
nothing is known as to where he died, must be without foundation. 

2 Nothing more is known of this person. 

3 Probably the disciples of L&o-jze, 

4 Lao had gone to an excess in his ' doing good,' as if he were 
seeking reputation. 

6 Into the world. 

6 See .Xwang-jze's remarks and demeanour on the death of his 
wife, in Book XVIII. 
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cord on which God suspended (the life) l . What we 
can point to are the faggots that have been con- 
sumed ; but the fire is transmitted (elsewhere), and 
we know not that it is over and ended 2 . 

1 This short sentence is remarkable by the use of the character Ti 
OffiX ' God,' in it, a usage here ascribed to the ancients. 

2 The concluding sentence might stand as a short paragraph 
by itself. The ' faggots ' are understood to represent the body, and 
the ' fire ' the animating spirit. The body perishes at death as the 
faggots are consumed by the fire. But the fire may be transmitted 
to other faggots, and so the spirit may migrate, and be existing 
elsewhere. 
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BOOK IV. 

Part I. Section IV. 

Zan .AH en Shih, or ' Man in the World, Associated 
with other Men V 

1. Yen Hui 2 went to see Kung-ni s , and asked 
leave to take his departure. ' Where are you going 
to ? ' asked the Master. ' I will go to Wei 4 ' was the 
reply. ' And with what object ? ' 'I have heard 
that the ruler of Wei 5 is in the vigour of his years, 
and consults none but himself as to his course. 
He deals with his state as if it were a light matter, 
and has no perception of his errors. He thinks 
lightly of his people's dying ; the dead are lying 
all over the country as if no smaller space could 
contain them ; on the plains • and about the 
marshes, they are as thick as heaps of fuel. The 
people know not where to turn to. I have heard 
you, Master, say, "Leave the state that is well 

1 See pp. 131, 132. 

2 The favourite disciple of Confucius, styled also 3ze-yttan. 

3 Of course, Confucius ; — his designation or married name. 

4 A feudal state, embracing portions of the present provinces of 
Ho-nan, .ffih-lf, and Shan-tung. There was another state, which 
we must also call Wei in English, though the Chinese characters of 
them are different ; — one of the fragments of the great state of 3'n, 
more to the west. 

5 At this time the marquis Yuan, known to us by his post- 
humous title of duke Ling ; — see Book XXV, 9. 

6 Adopting Lin's reading of ^P instead of the common -3^. 
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governed ; go to the state where disorder prevails V 
At the door of a physician there are many who are 
ill. I wish through what I have heard (from you) 
to think out some methods (of dealing with Wei), if 
peradventure the evils of the state may be cured.' 

A'ung-nl said, 'Alas! The risk is that you will 
go only to suffer in the punishment (of yourself) ! 
The right method (in such a case) will not admit 
of any admixture. With such admixture, the one 
method will become many methods. Their multi- 
plication will embarrass you. That embarrassment 
will make you anxious. However anxious you may 
be, you will not save (yourself). The perfect men 
of old first had (what they wanted to do) in them- 
selves, and afterwards they found (the response to 
it) in others. If what they wanted in themselves 
was not fixed, what leisure had they to go and 
interfere with the proceedings of any tyrannous 
man? 

' Moreover, do you know how virtue is liable to 
be dissipated, and how wisdom proceeds to display 
itself? Virtue is dissipated in (the pursuit of) the 
name for it, and wisdom seeks to display itself in the 
striving with others. In the pursuit of the name 
men overthrow one another ; wisdom becomes 
a weapon of contention. Both these things are 
instruments of evil, and should not be allowed to 
have free course in one's conduct. Supposing one's 
virtue to be great and his sincerity firm, if he do 
not comprehend the spirit of those (whom he wishes 
to influence) ; and supposing he is free from the 

1 Compare in the Analects, VIII, xiii, 2, where a different 
lesson is given ; but Confucius may at another time have spoken 
as Hui says. 
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disposition to strive for reputation, if he do not 
comprehend their minds ; — when in such a case he 
forcibly insists on benevolence and righteousness, 
setting them forth in the strongest and most direct 
language, before the tyrant, then he, hating (his 
reprover's) possession of those excellences, will put 
him down as doing him injury. He who injures 
others is sure to be injured by them in return. 
You indeed will hardly escape being injured by the 
man (to whom you go) ! 

' Further, if perchance he takes pleasure in men 
of worth and hates those of an opposite character, 
what is the use of your seeking to make yourself 
out to be different (from such men about him) ? 
Before you have begun to announce (your views), 
he, as king and ruler, will take advantage of you, 
and immediately contend with you for victory. 
Your eyes will be dazed and full of perplexity ; 
you will try to look pleased with him; you will 
frame your words with care ; your demeanour will 
be conformed to his ; you will confirm him in his 
views. In this way you will be adding fire to fire, 
and water to water, increasing, as we may express 
it, the evils (which you deplore). To these signs 
of deferring to him at the first there will be no end. 
You will be in danger, seeing he does not believe 
you, of making your words more strong,- and you 
are sure to die at the hands of such a tyrant. 

'And formerly .Afieh 1 killed Kwan Lung-fang 2 , 
and ATau 3 killed the prince Pi-kan 4 . Both of 

1 The tyrant with whom the dynasty of Hsia ended. 

3 A worthy minister of ITieh. 

s The tyrant with whom the dynasty of Shang or Yin ended. 

* A half-brother of Kin, the tyrant of the Yin dynasty. 
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these cultivated their persons, bending down in 
sympathy with the lower people to comfort them 
suffering (as they did) from their oppressors, and on 
their account opposing their superiors. On this 
account, because they so ordered their conduct, 
their rulers compassed their destruction : — such 
regard had they for their own fame. (Again), Yao 
anciently attacked (the states of) 3hung-$h x and 
Hsii-ao \ and Yii attacked the ruler of Hu \ Those 
states were left empty, and with no one to continue 
their population, the people being exterminated. 
They had engaged in war without ceasing; their 
craving for whatever they could get was insatiable. 
And this (ruler of Wei) is, like them, one who 
craves after fame and greater substance ; — have you 
not heard it ? Those sages were not able to over- 
come the thirst for fame and substance ; — how much 
less will you be able to do so ! Nevertheless you 
must have some ground (for the course which you 
wish to take) ; pray try and tell it to me.' 

Yen Hui said, ' May I go, doing so in uprightness 
and humility, using also every endeavour to be 
uniform (in my plans of operation) ? ' ' No, indeed ! ' 
was the reply. ' How can you do so ? This man 
makes a display 2 of being filled to overflowing (with 
virtue), and has great self-conceit. His feelings 
are not to be determined from his countenance. 
Ordinary men do not (venture to) oppose him, and 
he proceeds from the way in which he affects them 



1 See in par. 7, Book II, where Hsu-do is mentioned, though not 
3hung-£ih. See the Shu, III, ii. 

2 I take Up; here as = -j^; — a meaning given in the Khang-hsi 
dictionary. 
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to seek still more the satisfaction of his own mind. 
He may be described as unaffected by the (small 
lessons of) virtue brought to bear on him from day 
to day ; and how much less will he be so by your 
great lessons ? He will be obstinate, and refuse 
to be converted. He may outwardly agree with 
you, but inwardly there will be no self-condemna- 
tion ; — how can you (go to him in this way and be 
successful) ? ' 

(Yen Hui) rejoined, 'Well then ; while inwardly 
maintaining my straightforward intention, I will 
outwardly seem to bend to him. I will deliver (my 
lessons), and substantiate them by appealing to 
antiquity. Inwardly maintaining my straightforward 
intention, I shall be a co-worker with Heaven. 
When I thus speak of being a co-worker with 
Heaven, it is because I know that (the sovereign, 
whom we style) the son of Heaven, and myself, are 
equally regarded by Heaven as Its sons. And 
should I then, as if my words were only my own, 
be seeking to find whether men approved of them, 
or disapproved of them ? In this way men will 
pronounce me a (sincere and simple 1 ) boy. This 
is what is called being a co-worker with Heaven. 

'Outwardly bending (to the ruler), I shall be a 
co-worker with other men. To carry (the memo- 
randum tablet to court) 2 , to kneel, and to bend the 
body reverentially: — these are the observances of 
ministers. They all employ them, and should I 
presume not to do so ? Doing what other men do, 
they would have no occasion to blame me. This 

1 Entirely unsophisticated, governed by the T&o. 

2 See the Li Kt, XI, ii, 16, 17. 
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is what is called being a fellow-worker with other 
men. 

'Fully declaring my sentiments and substantiat- 
ing them by appealing to antiquity, I shall be a 
co-worker with the ancients. Although the words 
in which I convey my lessons may really be con- 
demnatory (of the ruler), they will be those of 
antiquity, and not my own. In this way, though 
straightforward, I shall be free from blame. This 
is what is called being a co-worker with antiquity. 
May I go to Wei in this way, and be successful ? ' 
1 No indeed ! ' said Aung-nl. ' How can you do so ? 
You have too many plans of proceeding, and have 
not spied out (the ruler's character). Though you 
firmly adhere to your plans, you may be held free 
from transgression, but this will be all the result. 
How can you (in this way) produce the trans- 
formation (which you desire) ? All this only shows 
(in you) the mind of a teacher ! ' 

2. Yen Hui said, ' I can go no farther ; I venture 
to ask the method from you.' Aung-nl replied, ' It 
is fasting 1 , (as) I will tell you. (But) when you 
have the method, will you find it easy to practise 
it ? He who thinks it easy will be disapproved 
of by the bright Heaven.' Hui said, ' My family 
is poor. For months together we have no spirituous 
drink, nor do we taste the proscribed food or any 
strong-smelling vegetables 2 ; — can this be regarded 
as fasting ? ' The reply was, 'It is the fasting 
appropriate to sacrificing, but it is not the fasting 

1 The term is emphatic, as Confucius goes on to explain. 

2 Such as onions and garlic, with horse, dog, cow, goose, and 
pigeon. 
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of the mind.' ' I venture to ask what that fasting 
of the mind is,' said Hui, and Aung-nl answered, 
' Maintain a perfect unity in every movement of 
your will. You will not wait for the hearing of 
your ears about it, but for the hearing of your 
mind. You will not wait even for the hearing of 
your mind, but for the hearing of the spirit \ Let 
the hearing (of the ears) rest with the ears. Let the 
mind rest in the verification (of the Tightness of 
what is in the will). But the spirit is free from all 
pre-occupation and so waits for (the appearance of) 
things. Where the (proper) course is 2 , there is 
freedom from all pre-occupation ; — such freedom is 
the fasting of the mind.' Hui said 3 , ' Before it was 
possible for me to employ (this method), there I 
was, the Hui that I am ; now, that I can employ it, 
the Hui that I was has passed away. Can I be said 
to have obtained this freedom from pre-occupation ?' 
The Master replied, ' Entirely. I tell you that you 
can enter and be at ease in the enclosure (where he 
is), and not come into collision with the reputation 
(which belongs to him). If he listen to your 
counsels, let him hear your notes ; if he will not 
listen, be silent. Open no (other) door ; employ no 
other medicine ; dwell with him (as with a friend) 
in the same apartment, and as if you had no other 
option, and you will not be far from success in your 
object. Not to move a step is easy; to walk 
without treading on the ground is difficult. In 
acting after the manner of men, it is easy to fall 

1 The character in the text for ' spirit ' here is i§ , ' the breath.' 

2 The TSo. 

3 ' Said ; ' probably, after having made trial of this fasting. 

[39] P 
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into hypocrisy; in acting after the manner of 
Heaven, it is difficult to play the hypocrite. I have 
heard of flying with wings ; I have not heard of 
flying without them. I have heard of the know- 
ledge of the wise ; I have not heard of the 
knowledge of the unwise. Look at that aperture 
(left in the wall) ; — the empty apartment is filled 
with light through it. Felicitous influences rest (in 
the mind thus emblemed), as in their proper resting 
place. Even when they do not so rest, we have 
what is called (the body) seated and (the mind) 
galloping abroad. The information that comes 
through the ears and eyes is comprehended in- 
ternally, and the knowledge of the mind becomes 
something external : — (when this is the case), the 
spiritual intelligences will come, and take up their 
dwelling with us, and how much more will other 
men do so ! All things thus undergo a trans- 
forming influence. This was the hinge on which 
Yii and Shun moved; it was this which Fu-hsf 1 
and Ki-kh\x 2 practised all their lives : how much 
more should other men follow the same rule ! ' 

3. 3ze-kao 3 , duke of Sheh, being about to proceed 
on a mission to KM, asked A!ung-nt, saying, ' The 
king is sending me, A"u-liang 3 , on a mission which 



1 Often spoken of as Fo-hf, the founder of the Chinese kingdom. 
His place in chronology should be assigned to him more than 
B.C. 3000 rather than under that date. 

2 A predecessor of Fu-hsi, a sovereign of the ancient para- 
disiacal time. 

s The name of Sheh remains in Sheh-hsien, a district of the 
department Nan-yang, Ho-nan. Its governor, who is the subject 
of this narrative, was a Shan ^Tu-liang, styled 3 ze -k&o. He was 
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is very important. Kh\ will probably treat me as his 
commissioner with great respect, but it will not be 
in a hurry (to attend to the business). Even an 
ordinary man cannot be readily moved (to action), 
and how much less the prince of a state ! I am 
very full of apprehension. You, Sir, once said to 
me that of all things, great or small, there were 
few which, if not conducted in the proper way 1 , 
could be brought to a happy conclusion ; that, if 
the thing were not successful, there was sure to be 
the evil of being dealt with after the manner of 
men 2 ; that, if it were successful, there was sure 
to be the evil of constant anxiety 3 ; and that, 
whether it succeeded or not, it was only the 
virtuous man who could secure its not being fol- 
lowed by evil. In my diet I take what is coarse, 
and do not seek delicacies, — a man whose cookery 
does not require him to be using cooling drinks. 
This morning I received my charge, and in the 
evening I am drinking iced water; — am I not 
feeling the internal heat (and discomfort) ? Such is 
my state before I have actually engaged in the 
affair; — I am already suffering from conflicting 
anxieties. And if the thing do hot succeed, (the 
king) is sure to deal with me after the manner 
of men. The evil is twofold ; as a minister, I am 
not able to bear the burden (of the mission). Can 



not a duke, but as the counts of K}& had usurped the name of 
king, they gave high-sounding names to all their ministers and 
officers. 

1 Or, 'according to the Tio.' 

a As a criminal ; punished by his sovereign. 

3 Anxiety ' night and day,' or ' cold and hot ' fits of trouble ; — a 
peculiar usage of Yin Yang. 

P 2 
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you, Sir, tell me something (to help me in the 
case) ? ' 

Afung-nf replied, 'In all things under heaven there 
are two great cautionary considerations : — the one 
is the requirement implanted (in the nature) 1 ; the 
other is the conviction of what is right. The love 
of a son for his parents is the implanted require- 
ment, and can never be separated from his heart ; 
the service of his ruler by a minister is what is 
right, and from its obligation there is no escaping 
anywhere between heaven and earth. These are 
what are called the great cautionary considerations. 
Therefore a son finds his rest in serving his 
parents without reference to or choice of place ; and 
this is the height of filial duty. In the same way 
a subject finds his rest in serving his ruler, without 
reference to or choice of the business ; and this 
is the fullest discharge of loyalty. When men are 
simply obeying (the dictates of) their hearts, the 
considerations of grief and joy are not readily set 
before them. They know that there is no alterna- 
tive to their acting as they do, and rest in it as 
what is appointed ; and this is the highest achieve- 
ment of virtue. He who is in the position of a 
minister or of a son has indeed to do what he 
cannot but do. Occupied with the details of the 
business (in hand), and forgetful of his own person, 
what leisure has he to think of his pleasure in living 
or his dislike of death ? You, my master, may well 
proceed on your mission. 

'But let me repeat to you what I have heard : — In 



1 The Ming of the text here is that in the first sentence of the 
^Tung Yung. 
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all intercourse (between states), if they are near to 
each other, there should be mutual friendliness, veri- 
fied by deeds ; if they are far apart, there must be 
sincere adherence to truth in their messages. Those 
messages will be transmitted by internuncios. But 
to convey messages which express the complacence 
or the dissatisfaction of the two parties is the most 
difficult thing in the world. If they be those of 
mutual complacence, there is sure to be an overflow 
of expressions of satisfaction ; if of mutual dissatis- 
faction, an overflow of expressions of dislike. But 
all extravagance leads to reckless language, and 
such language fails to command belief. When this 
distrust arises, woe to the internuncio ! Hence the 
Rules for Speech 1 say, "Transmit the message exactly 
as it stands ; do not transmit it with any overflow of 
language ; so is (the internuncio) likely to keep him- 
self whole." 

4. ' Moreover, skilful wrestlers begin with open 
trials of strength, but always end with masked 
attempts (to gain the victory) ; as their excitement 
grows excessive, they display much wonderful dex- 
terity. Parties drinking according to the rules at 
first observe good order, but always end with dis- 
order ; as their excitement grows excessive, their fun 
becomes uproarious 2 . In all things it is so. People 
are at first sincere, but always end with becoming rude; 
at the commencement things are treated as trivial, 



1 Probably a Collection of Directions current at the time ; and 
which led to the name of Yang Hsiung's Treatise with the same 
name in our first century. 

2 See the Shih, II, vii, 6. 
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but as the end draws near, they assume great pro- 
portions. Words are (like) the waves acted on by 
the wind ; the real point of the matters (discussed by 
them) is lost. The wind and waves are easily set in 
motion ; the success of the matter of which the real 
point is lost is easily put in peril. Hence quarrels 
are occasioned by nothing so much as by artful words 
and one-sided speeches. The breath comes angrily, 
as when a beast, driven to death, wildly bellows forth 
its rage. On this animosities arise on both sides. 
Hasty examination (of the case) eagerly proceeds, 
and revengeful thoughts arise in their minds ; — they 
do not know how. Since they do not know how 
such thoughts arise, who knows how they will end ? 
Hence the Rules for Speech J say, " Let not an in- 
ternuncius depart from his instructions. Let him 
not urge on a settlement. If he go beyond the 
regular rules, he will complicate matters. Departing 
from his instructions and urging on a settlement im- 
perils negotiations. A good settlement is proved by 
its lasting long, and a bad settlement cannot be 
altered ; — ought he not to be careful ? " 

' Further still, let your mind find its enjoyment in 
the circumstances of your position ; nourish the cen- 
tral course which you pursue, by a reference to your 
unavoidable obligations. This is the highest object 
for you to pursue ; what else can you do to fulfil the 
charge (of your father and ruler) 2 . The best thing 
you can do is to be prepared to sacrifice your life ; 
and this is the most difficult thing to do.' 



1 See above, on preceding page. 

2 Not meaning the king of Khh; but the Tao, whose will was 
to be found in his nature and the conditions of his lot. 
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5. Yen Ho x , being about to undertake the office of 
Teacher of the eldest son of duke Ling of Wei, con- 
sulted K\x Po-yu 2 . ' Here/ said he, 'is this (young) 
man, whose natural disposition is as bad as it could 
be. If I allow him to proceed in a bad way, it will 
be at the peril of our state ; if I insist on his proceed- 
ing in a right way, it will be at the peril of my own 
person. His wisdom is just sufficient to know the 
errors of other men, but he does not know how 
he errs himself. What am I to do in such a 
case ? ' KM. Po-yii replied, 'Good indeed is your ques- 
tion ! Be on your guard ; be careful ; see that you 
keep yourself correct ! Your best plan will be, with 
your person to seek association with him, and with 
your mind to try to be in harmony with him ; and 
yet there are dangers connected with both of these 
things. While seeking to keep near to him, do not 
enter into his pursuits ; while cultivating a harmony 
of mind with him, do not show how superior you are 
to him. If in your personal association you enter 
into his pursuits, you will fall with him and be ruined, 
you will tumble down with a crash. If in maintaining 
a harmony with his mind, you show how different 
you are from him, he will think you do so for the 
reputation and the name, and regard you as a 
creature of evil omen 3 . If you find him to be a mere 
boy, be you with him as another boy ; if you find 
him one of those who will not have their ground 
marked out in the ordinary way, do you humour 



1 A member of the Yen family of Lu. We shall meet with him 
again in Books XIX, XXVIII, and XXXII. 

2 A minister of Wei ; a friend and favourite of Confucius. 

3 Compare in the .Sung Yung, ii, ch. 24. 
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him in this characteristic * ; if you find him to be free 
from lofty airs, show yourself to be the same ; — 
(ever) leading him on so as to keep him free from 
faults. 

'Do you not know (the fate of) the praying 
mantis ? It angrily stretches out its arms, to arrest 
the progress of the carriage, unconscious of its in- 
ability for such a task, but showing how much it 
thinks of its own powers. Be on your guard ; be 
careful. If you cherish a boastful confidence in 
your own excellence, and place yourself in collision 
with him, you are likely to incur the fate (of the 
mantis). 

' Do you not know how those who keep tigers 
proceed ? They do not dare to supply them with 
living creatures, because of the rage which their 
killing of them will excite. They do not (even) dare 
to give them their food whole, because of the rage 
which their rending of it will excite. They watch 
till their hunger is appeased, (dealing with them) 
from their knowledge of their natural ferocity. Tigers 
are different from men, but they fawn on those who 
feed them, and do so in accordance with their nature. 
When any of these are killed by them, it is because 
they have gone against that nature. 

' Those again who are fond of horses preserve 
their dung in baskets, and their urine in jars. If 
musquitoes and gadflies light on them, and the 
grooms brush them suddenly away, the horses 
break their bits, injure (the ornaments on) their 
heads, and smash those on their breasts. The more 
care that is taken of them, the more does their fond- 

1 Equivalent to ' Do not cross him in his peculiarities.' 
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ness (for their attendants) disappear. Ought not 
caution to be exercised (in the management of 
them)?' 

6. A (master) mechanic, called Shih, on his way to 
KM, came to A^u-yiian \ where he saw an oak-tree, 
which was used as the altar for the spirits of the 
land. It was so large that an ox standing behind 
it could not be seen. It measured a hundred spans 
round, and rose up eighty cubits on the hill before it 
threw out any branches, after which there were ten 
or so, from each of which a boat could be hollowed 
out. People came to see it in crowds as in a market 
place, but the mechanic did not look round at it, but 
held on his way without stopping. One of his work- 
men, however, looked long and admiringly at it, and 
then ran on to his master, and said to him, ' Since I 
followed you with my axe and bill, I have never 
seen such a beautiful mass of timber as this. Why 
would you, Sir, not look round at it, but went on 
without stopping ? ' ' Have done,' said Mr. Shih, 
'and do not speak about it. It is quite useless. A 
boat made from its wood would sink ; a coffin or 
shell would quickly rot ; an article of furniture 
would soon go to pieces ; a door would be 
covered with the exuding sap ; a pillar would be 
riddled by insects ; the material of it is good for 
nothing, and hence it is that it has attained to so 
great an age V 



1 The name of a place; of a road; of a bend in the road; of 
a hill. All these accounts of the name are found in different 
editions of our author, showing that the locality had not been 
identified. 

2 No one has thought it worth cutting down. 
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When Mr. Shih was returning, the altar-oak 
appeared to him in a dream, and said, ' What other 
tree will you compare with me ? Will you compare 
me to one of your ornamental trees ? There are 
hawthorns, pear-trees, orange-trees, pummelo-trees, 
gourds and other low fruit-bearing plants. When 
their fruits are ripe, they are knocked down from 
them, and thrown among the dirt 1 . The large 
branches are broken, and the smaller are torn away. 
So it is that their productive ability makes their 
lives bitter to them ; they do not complete their 
natural term of existence, but come to a premature 
end in the middle of their time, bringing on them- 
selves the destructive treatment which they ordin- 
arily receive. It is so with all things. I have 
sought to discover how it was that I was so useless ; 
— I had long done so, till (the effort) nearly caused 
my death ; and now I have learned it : — it has been 
of the greatest use to me. Suppose that I had 
possessed useful properties, should I have become of 
the great size that I 'am ? And moreover you and I 
are both things ; — how should one thing thus pass 
its judgment on another ? how is it that you a use- 
less man know all this about me a useless tree ? ' 
When Mr. Shih awoke, he kept thinking about his 
dream, but the workman said, ' Being so taken with 
its uselessness, how is it that it yet acts here as the 
altar for the spirits of the land ? ' 'Be still,' was the 
master's reply, ' and do not say a word. It simply 
happened to grow here ; and thus those who do not 
know it do not speak ill of it as an evil thing. If it 
were not used as the altar, would it be in danger of 

1 This is the indignity intended. 
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being cut down ? Moreover, the reason of its being 
preserved is different from that of the preservation 
of things generally ; is not your explaining it from 
the sentiment which you have expressed wide of the 
mark ? ' 

7. Nan-po 3ze-Mi a in rambling about the Heights 
of Shang 2 , saw a large and extraordinary tree. The 
teams of a thousand chariots might be sheltered 
under it, and its shade would cover them all ! $ze- 
kki said, ' What a tree is this ! It must contain an 
extraordinary amount of timber ! When he looked 
up, however, at its smaller branches, they were so 
twisted and crooked that they could not be made 
into rafters and beams ; when he looked down to its 
root, its stem was divided into so many rounded por- 
tions that neither coffin nor shell could be made from 
them. He licked one of its leaves, and his mouth 
felt torn and wounded. The smell of it would make 
a man frantic, as if intoxicated, for more than three 
whole days together. ' This, indeed,' said he, ' is a 
tree good for nothing, and it is thus that it has 
attained to such a size. Ah ! and spirit-like men 
acknowledge this worthlessness (and its result) V 

In Sung there is the district of K'mg-shxh. 4 , in 
which catalpae, cypresses, and mulberry trees grow 
well. Those of them which are a span or two or 
rather more in circumference 5 are cut down by per- 
sons who want to make posts to which to tie their 

1 Probably the Nan-kwo %zz-kh\ at the beginning of the second 
Book. 

2 In the present department of Kwei-teh, Ho-nan. 

3 A difficult sentence to construe. 

4 In what part of the duchy we do not know. 
8 See Mencius, VI, i, 13. 
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monkeys ; those which are three or four spans 
round are cut down by persons who want beams for 
their lofty and famous houses ; and those of seven 
or eight spans are cut down by noblemen and rich 
merchants who want single planks for the sides of 
their coffins. The trees in consequence do not 
complete their natural term of life, and come to a 
premature end in the middle of their growth under 
the axe and bill ; — this is the evil that befalls them 
from their supplying good timber. 

In the same way the A'ieh x (book) specifies oxen 
that have white foreheads, pigs that have turned-up 
snouts, and men that are suffering from piles, and 
forbids their being sacrificed to the Ho. The 
wizards know them by these peculiarities and con- 
sider them to be inauspicious, but spirit-like men 
consider them on this account to be very fortunate. 

8. There was the deformed object Shu 2 . His chin 
seemed to hide his navel ; his shoulders were higher 
than the crown of his head ; the knot of his hair 
pointed to the sky ; his five viscera were all com- 
pressed into the upper part of his body, and his two 
thigh bones were like ribs. By sharpening needles 
and washing clothes he was able to make a living. 
By sifting rice and cleaning it, he was able to support 
ten individuals. When the government was calling 
out soldiers, this poor Shu would bare his arms 
among the others ; when it had any great service 
to be undertaken, because of his constant ailments, 
none of the work was assigned to him ; when it was 

1 Probably the name of an old work on sacrifices. But was there 
ever a time in China when human sacrifices were offered to the Ho, 
or on any altar ? 

8 One of .fifwang-jze's creations. 
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giving out grain to the sick, he received three iung, 
and ten bundles of firewood. If this poor man, so 
deformed in body, was still able to support him- 
self, and complete his term of life, how much more 
may they do so, whose deformity is that of their 
faculties 1 ! 

9. When Confucius went to Kh\5?, KMeh-yd, the 
madman of^^u 3 , as he was wandering about, passed 
by his door, and said, ' O Phoenix, O Phoenix, how 
is your virtue degenerated ! The future is not to 
be waited for ; the past is not to be sought again ! 
When good order prevails in the world, the sage 
tries to accomplish all his service ; when disorder 
prevails, he may preserve his life ; at the present 
time, it is enough if he simply escape being punished. 
Happiness is lighter than a feather, but no one knows 
how to support it ; calamity is heavier than the earth, 
and yet no one knows how to avoid it. Give over ! 
give over approaching men with the lessons of your 
virtue ! You are in peril ! you are in peril, hurrying 
on where you have marked out the ground against 
your advance ! I avoid publicity, I avoid publicity, 
that my path may not be injured. I pursue my 
course, now going backwards, now crookedly, that 
my feet may not be hurt 4 . 



1 The deficiency of their faculties — here mental faculties — would 
assimilate them to the useless trees in the last two paragraphs, 
whose uselessness only proved useful to them. 

2 The great state of the south, having its capital in the present 
Hu-pei. 

3 See the Analects, XVIII, v. 

* The madman would seem to contrast his own course with that 
of Confucius; but the meaning is very uncertain, and the text 
cannot be discussed fully in these short notes. There is a jingle 
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' The mountain by its trees weakens itself \ 
The grease which ministers to the fire fries itself. 
The cinnamon tree can be eaten, and therefore it is 
cut down. The varnish tree is useful, and therefore 
incisions are made in it. All men know the advan- 
tage of being useful, but no one knows the advantage 
of being useless.' 

of rhyme also in the sentence, and some critics find something like 
this in them : 

'Ye ferns, ye thorny ferns, O injure not my way! 
To save my feet, I backward turn, or winding stray!' 

1 Literally, 'robs itself;' — exhausts its moisture or productive 
strength. 
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BOOK V. 
Part I. Section V. 

Teh Khung Fu, or 'The Seal of Virtue 
Complete 1 .' 

1. In Lu 2 there was a Wang Thai 3 who had lost 
both his feet 4 ; while his disciples who followed and 
went about with him were as numerous as those of 
-ffung-ni. Kkang Ki b asked Aung-ni about him, 
saying, ' Though Wang Thai is a cripple, the dis- 
ciples who follow him about divide Lu equally with 
you, Master. When he stands, he does not teach 
them ; when he sits, he does not discourse to them. 
But they go to him empty, and come back full. Is 
there indeed such a thing as instruction without 
words 6 ? and while the body is imperfect, may the 
mind be complete ? What sort of man is he ? ' 

^Tung-nl replied, ' This master is a sage. I have 

1 See pp. 133, 134. 

2 The native state of Confucius, part of the present Shan-tung. 

3 A Taoist of complete virtue ; but probably there was not really 
such a person. Our author fabricates him according to his fashion. 

* The character uh (7t) d° es not sa y t^ at ^ e had lost both his 
feet, but I suppose that such is the meaning, because of what is 
said of Toeless below that ' he walked on his heels to see Confucius.' 
The feet must have been amputated, or mutilated rather (justly or 
unjustly), as a punishment ; but ATwang-jze wished to say nothing 
on that point. 

8 Perhaps a disciple of Confucius ; — not elsewhere mentioned as 
such. 

6 See the Tdo Teh -Smg, ch. 2. 
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only been too late in going to him. I will make 
him my teacher ; and how much more should those 
do so who are not equal to me ! Why should 
only the state of Lu follow him ? I will lead on all 
under heaven with me to do so.' Kkaxig Ki re- 
joined, ' He is a man who has lost his feet, and yet 
he is known as the venerable Wang l ; — he must be 
very different from ordinary men. What is the 
peculiar way in which he employs his mind ? ' The 
reply was, ' Death and life are great considerations, 
but they could work no change in him. Though 
heaven and earth were to be overturned and fall, 
they would occasion him no loss. His judgment is 
fixed regarding that in which there is no element 
of falsehood 2 ; and, while other things change, he 
changes not. The transformations of things are to 
him the developments prescribed for them, and he 
keeps fast hold of the author of them V 

KAang Ki said, ' What do you mean ? ' ' When 
we look at things,' said Afung-nl, ' as they differ, we 
see them to be different, (as for instance) the liver 
and the gall, or KhiX and Yiieh ; when we look at 
them, as they agree, we see them all to be a unity. 
So it is with this (Wang Thai). He takes no know- 
ledge of the things for which his ears and eyes are 
the appropriate organs, but his mind delights itself 
in the harmony of (all excellent) qualities. He looks 
at the unity which belongs to things, and does not 
perceive where they have suffered loss. He looks 

1 Literally, ' the Senior ; ' often rendered ' Teacher.' 

2 'That in which there is no element of falsehood' is the T &o, 
which also is the 'Author' of all the changes that take place in 
time and space. See the Introductory Note on the title and subject 
of the Book. 
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on the loss of his feet as only the loss of so much 
earth.' 

Kha.ng K\ said, ' He is entirely occupied with his 
(proper) self \ By his knowledge he has discovered 
(the nature of) his mind, and to that he holds as 
what is unchangeable l ; but how is it that men make 
so much of him ?' The reply was, 'Men do not 
look into running water as a mirror, but into still 
water ; — it is only the still water that can arrest 
them all, and keep them (in the contemplation of 
their real selves). Of things which are what they 
are by the influence of the earth, it is only the pine 
and cypress which are the best instances ; — in winter 
as in summer brightly green 2 . Of those which were 
what they were by the influence of Heaven 3 , the 
most correct examples were Yao and Shun ; for- 
tunate in (thus) maintaining their own life correct, 
and so as to correct the lives of others. 

' As a verification of the (power of) the original 
endowment, when it has been preserved, take the 
result of fearlessness, — how the heroic spirit of a 
single brave soldier has been thrown into an army 
of nine hosts 4 . If a man only seeking for fame and 
able in this way to secure it can produce such an 
effect, how much more (may we look for a greater 

1 Wang Thai saw all things in the Tio, and the Tdo in all 
things. Comp. Book XI, pax. 7, et al. 

* Notwithstanding his being a cripple. He forgets that circum- 
stance himself, and all others forget it, constrained and won by 
his embodiment of the T&o. What follows is an illustration of 
this, exaggerated indeed, but not so extravagantly as in many 
other passages. 

3 In the Tioistic meaning of the term. 

4 The royal army consisted of six hosts ; that of a great feudal 
prince of three. ' Nine hosts ' = a very great army. 

[39] Q 
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result) from one whose rule is over heaven and 
earth, and holds all things in his treasury, who 
simply has his lodging in the six members x of his 
body, whom his ears and eyes serve but as convey- 
ing emblematic images of things, who comprehends 
all his knowledge in a unity, and whose mind never 
dies ! If such a man were to choose a day oh which 
he would ascend far on high, men would (seek to) 
follow him there. But how should he be willing to 
occupy himself with other men ? ' 

2. Shan-thu Ki& 2 was (another) man who had lost 
his feet. Along with 3ze-Man 3 of A'ang 3 he studied 
under the master Po-hwan Wu-2an *. <$z&-kha.vi said 
to him (one day), ' If I go out first, do you remain 
behind ; and if you go out first, I will remain be- 
hind.' Next day they were again sitting together 
on the same mat in the hall, when 3ze-^an spoke 
the same words to him, adding, ' Now I am about to 
go out ; will you stay behind or not ? Moreover, 
when you see one of official rank (like myself), you 
do not try to get out of his way; — do you consider 
yourself equal to one of official rank ? ' Shan-thu 
Kiii replied, ' In our Master's school is there indeed 
such recognition required of official rank ? You are 
one, Sir, whose pleasure is in your official rank, and 
would therefore take precedence of other men. I 

1 The arms, legs, head, and trunk. 

2 Another cripple introduced by our author to serve his purpose. 

3 Kung-sun Kfn&o; a good and able minister of -Sang, an 
earldom forming part of the present Ho-nan. He was a con- 
temporary of Confucius, who wept when he heard of his death in 
B.C. 522. He was a scion of the ruling house, which again was 
a branch of the royal family of KaxL. 

* A Taoist teacher. See XXI, par. 9; XXXII, par. 1. 
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have heard that when a mirror is bright, the dust 
does not rest on it ; when dust rests on it the mirror 
is not bright. When one dwells long with a man of 
ability and virtue, he comes to be without error. 
There now is our teacher whom you have chosen to 
make you greater than you are ; and when you still 
talk in this way, are you not in error?' j$ze-Ma.n 
rejoined, 'A (shattered) object as you are, you would 
still strive to make yourself out as good as Yao ! If 
I may form an estimate of your virtue, might it not be 
sufficient to lead you to the examination of yourself ?' 
The other said, 'Most criminals, in describing their 
offences, would make it out that they ought not to 
have lost (their feet) for them ; few would describe 
them so as to make it appear that they should not 
have preserved their feet. They are only the virtuous 
who know that such a calamity was unavoidable, and 
therefore rest in it as what was appointed for them. 
When men stand before (an archer like) 1 1 with his 
bent bow, if they are in the middle of his field, that 
is the place where they should be hit ; and if they 
be not hit, that also was appointed. There are 
many with their feet entire who laugh at me be- 
cause I have lost my feet, which makes me feel 
vexed and angry. But when I go to our teacher, 
I throw off that feeling, and return (to a better 
mood) ; — he has washed, without my knowing it, the 
other from me by (his instructions in) what is good. 
I have attended him now for nineteen years, and 
have not known that I am without my feet. Now, 
you, Sir, and I have for the object of our study the 

1 A famous archer of antiquity in the twenty-second century 
b.c, or perhaps earlier. 

Q 2 
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(virtue) which is internal, and not an adjunct of the 
body, and yet you are continually directing your 
attention to my external body; — are you not wrong 
in this ? ' 3ze-£6an felt uneasy, altered his manner 
and looks, and said, ' You need not, Sir, say any- 
thing more about it.' 

3. In Lu there was a cripple, called Shu-shan the 
Toeless 1 , who came on his heels to see Kung-ni. 
Kung-ni said to him, ' By your want of circumspec- 
tion in the past, Sir, you have incurred such a cala- 
mity; — of what use is your coming to me now?' 
Toeless said, ' Through my ignorance of my proper 
business and taking too little care of my body, I 
came to lose my feet. But now I am come to you, 
still possessing what is more honourable than my 
feet, and which therefore I am anxious to preserve 
entire. There is nothing which Heaven does not 
cover, and nothing which Earth does not sustain ; 
you, Master, were regarded by me as doing the part 
of Heaven and Earth ; — how could I know that you 
would receive me in such a way ? ' Confucius re- 
joined, ' I am but a poor creature. But why, my 
master, do you not come inside, where I will try to 
tell you what I have learned ? ' When Toeless had 
gone out, Confucius said, ' Be stimulated to effort, 
my disciples. This toeless cripple is still anxious to 
learn to make up for the evil of his former conduct ; 
— how much more should those be so whose conduct 
has been unchallenged ! ' 

Mr. Toeless, however, told Lao Tan (of the inter- 



1 ' Toeless ' is a sort of nickname. Shti-shan or Shfi hill was, 
probably, where he dwelt : — ' Toeless of Shti hill.' 
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view), saying, ' Khung KA\&, I apprehend, has not 
yet attained to be a Perfect man. What has he to do 
with keeping a crowd of disciples around him ? He 
is seeking to have the reputation of being an extra- 
ordinary and marvellous man, and does not know that 
the Perfect man considers this to be as handcuffs 
and fetters to him.' Lao Tan said, 'Why did you not 
simply lead him to see the unity of life and death, 
and that the admissible and inadmissible belong to 
one category, so freeing him from his fetters ? 
Would this be possible ? ' Toeless said, ' It is the 
punishment inflicted on him by Heaven 1 . How can 
he be freed from it ? ' 

4. Duke Ai of Lu 2 asked A'ung-ni, saying, 'There 
was an ugly man in Wei, called Ai-thai Tho 3 . His 
father-in-law, who lived with him, thought so much of 
him that he could not be away from him. His wife, 
when she saw him (ugly as he was), represented to 
her parents, saying, " I had more than ten times 
rather be his concubine than the wife of any other 
man 4 ." He was never heard to take the lead in dis- 
cussion, but always seemed to be of the same opinion 
with others. He had not the position of a ruler, so 
as to be able to save men from death. He had no 
revenues, so as to be able to satisfy men's craving 
for food. He was ugly enough, moreover, to scare 

1 'Heaven' here is a synonym of Tao. Perhaps the meaning 
is ' unavoidable ; ' it is so in the T&oistic order of things. 

a It was in the sixteenth year of duke Ai that Confucius died. 
Ai was marquis of Lu from b.c. 494 to 468. 

3 The account of Ai-thii Tho is of course .ATwang-jze's own 
fabrication. Ai-th&i is understood to be descriptive of his ugliness, 
and Tho to be his name. 

4 Perhaps this was spoken by his wife before their marriage. 
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the whole world. He agreed with men instead of 
trying to lead them to adopt his views ; his know- 
ledge did not go beyond his immediate neighbour- 
hood \ And yet his father-in-law and his wife were 
of one mind about him in his presence (as I have 
said) ; — he must have been different from other men. 
I called him, and saw him. Certainly he was ugly 
enough to scare the whole world. He had not lived 
with me, however, for many months, when I was 
drawn to the man ; and before he had been with 
me a full year, I had confidence in him. The state 
being without a chief minister, I (was minded) to 
commit the government to him. He responded to 
my proposal sorrowfully, and looked undecided as if 
he would fain have declined it. I was ashamed of 
myself (as inferior to him), but finally gave the 
government into his hands. In a little time, how- 
ever, he left me and went away. I was sorry and 
felt that I had sustained a loss, and as if there were 
no other to share the pleasures of the kingdom with 
me. What sort of man was he ? ' 

Knng-rA said, ' Once when I was sent on a mission 
to Kh% I saw some pigs sucking at their dead mother. 
After a little they looked with rapid glances, when 
they all left her, and ran away. They felt that she 
did not see them, and that she was no longer like 
themselves. What they had loved in their mother 
was not her bodily figure, but what had given anima- 
tion to her figure. When a man dies in battle, they 
do not at his interment employ the usual appendages 

1 One sees dimly the applicability of this illustration to the case 
in hand. What made Ai-thal Tho so much esteemed was his mental 
power, quite independent of his ugly person. 
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of plumes * : as to supplying shoes to one who has 
lost his feet, there is no reason why he should care 
for them ; — in neither case is there the proper reason 
for their use '. The members of the royal harem 
do not pare their nails nor pierce their ears 2 ; when 
a man is newly married, he remains (for a time) 
absent from his official duties, and unoccupied with 
them 2 . That their bodies might be perfect was 
sufficient to make them thus dealt with ; — how 
much greater results should be expected from men 
whose mental gifts are perfect ! This Ai-thai Tho 
was believed by men, though he did not speak a 
word ; and was loved by them, though he did no 
special service for them. He made men appoint 
him to the government of their states, afraid only 
that he would not accept the appointment. He 
must have been a man whose powers 3 were perfect, 
though his realisation of them 3 was not manifested 
in his person.' 

Duke Ai said, ' What is meant by saying that his 
powers were complete ? ' A'ung-nl replied, ' Death 
and life, preservation and ruin, failure and success, 
poverty and wealth, superiority and inferiority, 
blame and praise, hunger and thirst, cold and heat ; — 
these are the changes of circumstances, the operation 
of our appointed lot. Day and night they succeed 
to one another before us, but there is no wisdom 



1 See the Li K% VIII, i, 7 ; but the applicability of these two 
illustrations is not so clear. 

a These two have force as in ' reasoning from the less to the 
greater.' With the latter of the two compare the mosaical provision 
in Deuteronomy xxiv. 5. 

3 ' Powers' are the capacities of the nature, — the gift of the Tao. 
' Virtue ' is the realisation or carrying out of those capacities. 
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able to discover to what they owe their origination. 
They are not sufficient therefore to disturb the har- 
mony (of the nature), and are not allowed to enter into 
the treasury of intelligence. To cause this harmony 
and satisfaction ever to be diffused, while the feeling 
of pleasure is not lost from the mind ; to allow no 
break to arise in this state day or night, so that it is 
always spring-time 1 in his relations with external 
things ; in all his experiences to realise in his mind 
what is appropriate to each season (of the year) 2 : — 
these are the characteristics of him whose powers 
are perfect.' 

' And what do you mean by the realisation of 
these powers not being manifested in the person?' 
(pursued further the duke). The reply was, ' There 
is nothing so level as the surface of a pool of still 
water. It may serve as an example of what I mean. 
All within its circuit is preserved (in peace), and there 
comes to it no agitation from without. The virtuous 
efficacy is the perfect cultivation of the harmony 
(of the nature). Though the realisation of this be 
not manifested in the person, things cannot separate 
themselves (from its influence).' 

Some days afterwards duke Ai told this conversa- 
tion to Min-jze 3 , saying, ' Formerly it seemed to me 
the work of the sovereign to stand in court with his 
face to the south, to rule the kingdom, and to pay 
good heed to the accounts of the people concerned, 
lest any should come to a (miserable) death ; — this 



1 Specially the season of complacent enjoyment. 

2 So, in Lin Hsi-iung ; but the meaning has to be forced out 
of the text. 

3 The disciple Min Sun or Min %ze-iAie.r\. 
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I considered to be the sum (of his duty). Now that 
I have heard that description of the Perfect man, I 
fear that my idea is not the real one, and that, by 
employing myself too lightly, I may cause the ruin 
of my state. I and Khung A7*iu are not on the 
footing of ruler and subject, but on that of a virtuous 
friendship.' 

5. A person who had no lips, whose legs were 
bent so that he could only walk on his toes, and who 
was (otherwise) deformed *, addressed his counsels to 
duke Ling of Wei, who was so pleased with him, 
that he looked on a perfectly formed man as having 
a lean and small neck in comparison with him. 
Another who had a large goitre like an earthenware 
jar ' addressed his counsels to duke Hwan of KIA 2 , 
who was so pleased with him that he looked on a 
perfectly formed man as having a neck lean and 
small in comparison with him 3 . So it is that when 
one's virtue is extraordinary, (any deficiency in) his 
bodily form may be forgotten. When men do not 
forget what is (easily) forgotten, and forget what is 
not (easily) forgotten, we have a case of real oblivion. 
Therefore the sagely man has that in which his mind 
finds its enjoyment, and (looks on) wisdom as (but) 
the shoots from an old stump ; agreements with 
others are to him but so much glue ; kindnesses are 

1 These two men are undoubtedly inventions of A'wang-jze. 
They are brought before us, not by surnames and names, but 
by their several deformities. 

3 The first of the five presiding chiefs ; marquis of KM. from 
b.c. 685 to 643. 

3 Lin Hsi-^ung wonders whether the story of the man who was 
so taken with the charms of a one-eyed courtesan, that he thought 
other women all had an eye too many, was taken from this ! 
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(but the arts of) intercourse ; and great skill is (but 
as) merchants' wares. The sagely man lays no 
plans ; — of what use would wisdom be to him ? He 
has no cutting and hacking to do ; — of what use 
would glue be to him ? He has lost nothing ; — 
of what use would arts of intercourse be to him ? 
He has no goods to dispose of ; — what need has he 
to play the merchant ? (The want of) these four 
things are the nourishment of (his) Heavenly (nature) ; 
that nourishment is its Heavenly food. Since he 
receives this food from Heaven, what need has he 
for anything of man's (devising) ? He has the bodily 
form of man, but not the passions and desires of 
(other) men. He has the form of man, and therefore 
he is a man. Being without the passions and desires 
of men, their approvings and disapprovings are not 
to be found in him. How insignificant and small is 
(the body) by which he belongs to humanity ! How 
grand and great is he in the unique perfection of his 
Heavenly (nature) ! 

Hui-jze said to isfwang-jze, ' Can a man indeed 
be without desires and passions ? ' The reply was, 
' He can.' ' But on what grounds do you call him a 
man, who is thus without passions and desires ? ' 
Aiwang-jze said, ' The Tao 1 gives him his personal 
appearance (and powers) ; Heaven 2 gives him his 
bodily form ; how should we not call him a man ?' 
Hui-jze rejoined, ' Since you call him a man, how 

1 Lu Shu-£ih maintains here that 'the TSo' and 'Heaven' have 
the same meaning; nor does he make any distinction between 
m &° ($£)< ' tne personal appearance,' and hsing (^§2), 'the 
figure,' or ' bodily form.' 

2 Compare in the Tao Teh -S^ing expressions in li, 2, and 
lv,5- 
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can he be without passions and desires ? ' The 
reply was, ' You are misunderstanding what I mean 
by passions and desires. What I mean when I say 
that he is without these is, that this man does not by 
his likings and dislikings do any inward harm to his 
body ; — he always pursues his course without effort, 
and does not (try to) increase his (store of) life.' 
Hui-jze rejoined, ' If there were not that increasing 
of (the amount) of life, how would he get his body 1 ?' 
ATwang-jze said, ' The Tao gives him his personal 
appearance (and powers) ; Heaven gives him his 
bodily form ; and he does not by his likings and dis- 
likings do any internal harm to his body. But now 
you, Sir, deal with your spirit as if it were something 
external to you, and subject your vital powers to toil. 
You sing (your ditties), leaning against a tree ; you 
go to sleep, grasping the stump of a rotten dryandra 
tree. Heaven selected for you the bodily form (of 
a man), and you babble about what is strong and 
what is white V 

1 Apparently a gross meaning attached by Hui-jze to .Xwang-jze's 
words. 

2 .ffwang-jze beats down his opponent, and contemptuously 
refers to some of his well-known peculiarities ; — as in II, par. 5, 
XXXIII, par. 7, and elsewhere. 
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BOOK VI. 

Part I. Section VI. 

T& 3 un g Shih, or 'The Great and Most 
Honoured Master 1 .' 

1. He who knows the part which the Heavenly 2 
(in him) plays, and knows (also) that which the H uman 2 
(in him ought to) play, has reached the perfection 
(of knowledge). He who knows the part which the 
Heavenly plays (knows) that it is naturally born 
with him ; he who knows the part which the Human 
ought to play (proceeds) with the knowledge which 
he possesses to nourish it in the direction of what 
he does not (yet) know 3 : — to complete one's natural 
term of years and not come to an untimely end in 
the middle of his course is the fulness of knowledge. 
Although it be so, there is an evil (attending this 
condition). Such knowledge still awaits the con- 
firmation of it as correct ; it does so because it is 
not yet determined 4 . How do we know that what 



1 See pp. 134-136. 

2 Both ' Heaven ' and ' Man ' here are used in the Taoistic 
sense ;■ — the meaning which the terms commonly have both with 
Lao and JZwang. 

3 The middle member of this sentence is said to be the practical 
outcome of all that is said in the Book ; conducting the student of 
the Tao to an unquestioning submission to the experiences in his 
lot, which are beyond his comprehension, and approaching nearly 
to what we understand by the Christian virtue of Faith. 

4 That is, there may be the conflict, to the end of life, between 
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we call the Heavenly (in us) is not the Human ? and 
that what we call the Human is not the Heavenly ? 
There must be the True man 1 , and then there is 
the True knowledge. 

2. What is meant by 'the True Man 2 ?' The 
True men of old did not reject (the views of) the 
few ; they did not seek to accomplish (their ends) 
like heroes (before others) ; they did not lay plans 
to attain those ends 8 . Being such, though they 
might make mistakes, they had no occasion for 
repentance ; though they might succeed, they had 
no self-complacency. Being such, they could ascend 
the loftiest heights without fear ; they could pass 
through water without being made wet by it ; they 
could go into fire without being burnt ; so it was 

faith and fact, so graphically exhibited in the Book of Job, and com- 
pendiously described in the seventy-third Psalm. 

1 Here we meet with the True Man, a Master of the Tao. 
He is the same as the Perfect Man, the Spirit-like Man, and 
the Sagely Man (see pp. 127, 128), and the designation is some- 
times interchanged in the five paragraphs that follow with ' the 
Sagely Man.' Mr. Balfour says here that this name ' is used in the 
esoteric sense, — " partaking of the essence of divinity; " ' and he 
accordingly translates jjll K by ' the divine man.' But he might 
as well translate any one of the other three names in the same way. 
The Shwo Wan dictionary defines the name by -fjlj ^, ' a recluse 

of the mountain, whose bodily form has been changed, and who 
ascends to heaven ; ' but when this account was made, Taoism had 
entered into a new phase, different from what it had in the time of 
our author. 

2 In this description of 'the True Man,' and in what follows, 
there is what is grotesque and what is exaggerated (see note 
on the title of the first Book, p. 1 2 7). The most prominent charac- 
teristic of him was his perfect comprehension of the TSo and 
participation of it 

-f- has here the sense of ^. 
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that by their knowledge they ascended to and 
reached the T a o \ 

The True men of old did not dream when they 
slept, had no anxiety when they awoke, and did 
not care that their food should be pleasant. Their 
breathing came deep and silently. The breathing 
of the true man comes (even) from his heels, while 
men generally breathe (only) from their throats. 
When men are defeated in argument, their words 
come from their gullets as if they were vomiting. 
Where lusts and desires are deep, the springs of the 
Heavenly are shallow. 

The True men of old knew nothing of the love 
of life or of the hatred of death. Entrance into life 
occasioned them no joy ; the exit from it awakened 
no resistance. Composedly they went and came. 
They did not forget what their beginning had been, 
and they did not inquire into what their end would 
be. They accepted (their life) and rejoiced in it; 
they forgot (all fear of death), and returned (to their 
state before life) \ Thus there was in them what is 
called the want of any mind to resist the Tao, and 
of all attempts by means of the Human to assist 
the Heavenly. Such were they who are called the 
True men. 

3. Being such, their minds were free from all 
thought 2 ; their demeanour was still and unmoved ; 



1 Was not this the state of non-existence ? We cannot say of 
Pant&oism. However we may describe that, the T&o operates 
in nature, but is not identical with it. 

* Aj) ;{& appears in the common editions as j(^» ^, which 
must have got into the text at a very early time. ' The mind 
forgetting,' or ' free from all thought and purpose/ appears every- 
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their foreheads beamed simplicity. Whatever cold- 
ness came from them was like that of autumn; 
whatever warmth came from them was like that 
of spring. Their joy and anger assimilated to what 
we see in the four seasons. They did in regard to 
all things what was suitable, and no one could know 
how far their action would go. Therefore the sagely 
man might, in his conduct of war, destroy a state 
without losing the hearts of the people 1 ; his benefits 
and favours might extend to a myriad generations 
without his being a lover of men. Hence he who 
tries to share his joys with others is not a sagely 
man ; he who manifests affection is not benevolent ; 
he who observes times and seasons (to regulate his 
conduct) is not a man of wisdom ; he to whom profit 
and injury are not the same is not a superior man ; 
he who acts for the sake of the name of doing so, 
and loses his (proper) self is not the (right) scholar ; 
and he who throws away his person in a way which 
is not the true (way) cannot command the service of 
others. Such men as Hu Pu-iieh, Wu Kwang, 
Po-i, Shu-£/*i, the count of Ki, Hsu-yu, Ki Tha, and 
Shan-thu Ti, all did service for other men, and 
sought to secure for them what they desired, not 
seeking their own pleasure 2 . 

where in the Book as a characteristic of the True Man. Not a few 
critics contend that it was this, and not the Tiio of which it is a 
quality, that JEwang-jze intended by the ' Master ' in the title. 

1 Such antithetic statements are startling, but they are common 
with both Mo-jze and our author. 

2 The seven men mentioned here are all adduced, I must sup- 
pose, as instances of good and worthy men, but still inferior to the 
True Man. Of Hu Pu-^ieh all that we are told is that he was ' an 
ancient worthy.' One account of Wu Kwang is that he was of the 
time of Hwang-Ti, with ears seven inches long ; another, that he 
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4. The True men of old presented the aspect of 
judging others aright, but without being partisans ; 
of feeling their own insufficiency, but being without 
flattery or cringing. Their peculiarities were natural 
to them, but they were not obstinately attached to 
them ; their humility was evident, but there was 
nothing of unreality or display about it. Their 
placidity and satisfaction had the appearance of joy; 
their every movement seemed to be a necessity to 
them. Their accumulated attractiveness drew men's 
looks to them ; their blandness fixed mens attach- 
ment to their virtue. They seemed to accommodate 
themselves to the (manners of their age), but with a 
certain severity ; their haughty indifference was be- 
yond its control. Unceasing seemed their endea- 
vours to keep (their mouths) shut ; when they looked 
down, they had forgotten what they wished to say. 

They considered punishments to be the substance 
(of government, and they never incurred it) ; cere- 
monies to be its supporting wings (and they always 
observed them) ; wisdom (to indicate) the time (for 
action, and they always selected it) ; and virtue to be 
accordance (with others), and they were all-accordant. 
Considering punishments to be the substance (of 
government), yet their generosity appeared in the 
(manner of their) infliction of death. Considering 
ceremonies to be its supporting wings, they pursued 

was of the time of Thang, of the Shang dynasty. P0-1 and Shu- 
Mi are known to us from the Analects; and also the count of 
Kh\, whose name, it is said, was Hsu-yu. I can find nothing 
about K\ Tha ; — his name in 3iao Hung's text is j£P -Afr yjf? 
Shan-thu Tl was of the Yin dynasty, a contemporary of Thang. 
He drowned himself in the Ho. Most of these are referred to in 
other places. 
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by means of them their course in the world. Con- 
sidering wisdom to indicate the time (for action), 
they felt it necessary to employ it in (the direction 
of) affairs. Considering virtue to be accordance 
(with others), they sought to ascend its height along 
with all who had feet (to climb it). (Such were they), 
and yet men really thought that they did what they 
did by earnest effort 1 . 

5. In this way they were one and the same in all 
their likings and dislikings. Where they liked, they 
were the same ; where they did not like, they were 
the same. In the former case where they liked, they 
were fellow-workers with the Heavenly (in them) ; 
in the latter where they disliked, they were co- 
workers with the Human in them. The one of 
these elements (in their nature) did not overcome 
the other. Such were those who are called the 
True men. 

Death and life are ordained, just as we have the 
constant succession of night and day ; — in both cases 
from Heaven. Men have no power to do anything 
in reference to them ; — such is the constitution of 
things 2 . There are those who specially regard 
Heaven 3 as their father, and they still love It 
(distant as It is) 3 ; — how much more should they love 



1 All this paragraph is taken as illustrative of the True man's 
freedom from thought or purpose in his course. 

2 See note 3 on par. 1, p. 236. 

3 Love is due to a parent, and so such persons should love 
Heaven. There is in the text here, I think, an unconscious refer- 
ence to the earliest time, before the views of the earliest Chinese 
diverged to Theism and T&oism. We cannot translate the Jf^ 
here. 

[39] R 
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That which stands out (Superior and Alone) 1 ! Some 
specially regard their ruler as superior to them- 
selves, and will give their bodies to die for him ; — 
how much more should they do so for That which 
is their true (Ruler) * ! When the springs are dried 
up, the fishes collect together on the land. Than 
that they should moisten one another there by the 
damp about them, and keep one another wet by their 
slime, it would be better for them to forget one 
another in the rivers and lakes 2 . And when men 
praise Yao and condemn Kieh, it would be better 
to forget them both, and seek the renovation of 
the Tao. 

6. There is the great Mass (of nature) ; — I find the 
support of my body on it ; my life is spent in toil on 
it ; my old age seeks ease on it ; at death I find rest 
in it ; — what makes my life a good makes my death 
also a good 3 . If you hide away a boat in the ravine 
of a hill, and hide away the hill in a lake, you will 
say that (the boat) is secure ; but at midnight there 
shall come a strong man and carry it off on his back, 
while you in the dark know nothing about it. You 
may hide away anything, whether small or great, in 
the most suitable place, and yet it shall disappear 
from it. But if you could hide the world in the 
world 4 , so that there was nowhere to which it could 
be removed, this would be the grand reality of the 



1 The great and most honoured Master, — the T&o. 

2 This sentence contrasts the cramping effect on the mind of 
Confucianism with the freedom given by the doctrine of the T&o. 

3 The Tao does this. The whole paragraph is an amplification 
of the view given in the preceding note. 

4 The Tao cannot be taken away. It is with its possessor, an 
' ever-during thing.' 
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ever-during Thing 1 . When the body of man comes 
from its special mould 2 , there is even then occasion 
for joy ; but this body undergoes a myriad trans- 
formations, and does not immediately reach its per- 
fection ; — does it not thus afford occasion for joys 
incalculable ? Therefore the sagely man enjoys 
himself in that from which there is no possibility 
of separation, and by which all things are preserved. 
He considers early death or old age, his beginning 
and his ending, all to be good, and in this other men 
imitate him ; — how much more will they do so in 
regard to That Itself on which all things depend, 
and from which every transformation arises ! 

7. This is the Tao; — there is in It emotion and 
sincerity, but It does nothing and has no bodily 
form 3 . It may be handed down (by the teacher), 
but may not be received (by his scholars). It may 
be apprehended (by the mind), but It cannot be 
seen. It has Its root and ground (of existence) in 
Itself. Before there were heaven and earth, from 
of old, there It was, securely existing. From It 
came the mysterious existences of spirits, from It the 
mysterious existence of God 4 . It produced heaven ; 
It produced earth. It was before the Thai-^t 5 , and 

1 See p. 242, note 4. 

' Adopting the reading of fin for ;jjj, supplied by Hwai-nan 3zu. 

5 Our author has done with ' the True Man,' and now brings in 
the Tao itself as his subject. Compare the predicates of It here 
with Bk. II, par. 2. But there are other, and perhaps higher, 
things said of it here. 

4 Men at a very early time came to believe in the existence of 
their spirits after death, and in the existence of a Supreme Ruler or 
God. It was to the Tao that those concepts were owing. 

6 The primal ether out of which all things were fashioned by the 
interaction of the Yin and Yang. This was something like the 

R 2 
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yet could not be considered high : ; It was below all 
space, and yet could not be considered deep \ It 
was produced before heaven and earth, and yet 
could not be considered to have existed long * ; It 
was older than the highest antiquity, and yet could 
not be considered old x . 

Shih-wei got It 2 , and by It adjusted heaven and 
earth. Fu-hsi got It, and by It penetrated to the 
mystery of the maternity of the primary matter. The 
Wei-tiu 3 got It, and from all antiquity has made no 
eccentric movement. The Sun and Moon got It, and 
from all antiquity have not intermitted (their bright 
shining). Khan-pei got It, and by It became lord 
of Khwan-lun*. Fang-1 6 got It, and by It enjoyed 
himself in the Great River. Alen Wu 6 got It, and 
by It dwelt on mount Thai. Hwang-Ti 7 got It, 
and by It ascended the cloudy sky. A'wan-hsu 8 

current idea of protoplasm; but while protoplasm lies down in 
the lower parts of the earth, the Thai-£i was imagined to be in 
the higher regions of space. 

1 The T&o is independent both of space and time. 

2 A prehistoric sovereign. 

3 A name for the constellation of the Great Bear. 

4 Name of the spirit of the Khwan-lun mountains in Thibet, the 
fairy-land of Tstoist writers, very much in Taoism what mount 
SumSru is in Buddhism. 

5 The spirit presiding over the Yellow River ; — see Mayers's 
Manual, pp. 54, 55. 

6 Appears here as the spirit of mount Thai, the great eastern 
mountain ; we met with him in I, 5, but simply as one of .Xwang- 
jze's fictitious personages. 

7 Appears before in Bk. II; the first of Sze-ma II Men's 'Five 
Tis ; ' no doubt a very early sovereign, to whom many important 
discoveries and inventions are ascribed ; is placed by many at the 
head of Taoism itself. 

8 The second of the 'Five Tis;' a grandson of Hwang-Tr. I do 
not know what to say of his ' Dark Palace.' 
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got It, and by It dwelt in the Dark Palace. 
Yii-^iang 1 got It, and by It was set on the North 
Pole. Hsi Wang-mu 2 got It, and by It had her seat 
in (the palace of) Shao-kwang. No one knows Its 
beginning ; no one knows Its end. Phang 3u got 
It, and lived on from the time of the lord of Yii 
to that of the Five Chiefs 3 . Fu Ytieh i got It, and 
by It became chief minister to Wu-ting 4 , (who thus) 
in a trice became master of the kingdom. (After 
his death), Fu Ytieh mounted to the eastern portion 
of the Milky Way, where, riding on Sagittarius and 
Scorpio, he took his place among the stars. 

8. Nan-po 3 ze -khwei 5 asked Nti Yii 6 , saying, 
' You are old, Sir, while your complexion is like 
that of a child ; — how is it so ? ' The reply was, 
' I have become acquainted with the Tao.' The 
other said, 'Can I learn the Tao ?' Nii Yii said, 
'No. How canyou? You, Sir, are not the man 
to do so. There was Pu-liang 1 7 who had the 
abilities of a sagely man, but not the Tao, while 
I had the Tao, but not the abilities. I wished, 
however, to teach him, if, peradventure, he might 

1 The Spirit of the Northern regions, with a man's face, and a 
bird's body, &c. 

2 A queen of the Genii on mount Khwan-lun. See Mayers's 
Manual, pp. 178, 179. 

s Phang 3u has been before us in Bk. I. Shun is intended by 
' the Lord of Yii.' The five Chiefs ; — see Mencius, VI, ii, 7. 

4 See the Shu, IV, viii ; but we have nothing there of course 
about the Milky Way and the stars. — This passage certainly 
lessens our confidence in .ffwang-jze's statements. 

6 Perhaps the same as Nan-po Qze-tM in Bk. IV, par. 7. 

6 Must have been a great TSoist. Nothing more can be said 
of him or her. 

7 Only mentioned here. 
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become the sagely man indeed. If he should not 
do so, it was easy (I thought) for one possessing 
the Tao of the sagely man to communicate it to 
another possessing his abilities. Accordingly, I 
proceeded to do so, but with deliberation 1 . After 
three days, he was able to banish from his mind 
all worldly (matters). This accomplished, I continued 
my intercourse with him in the same way; and in 
seven days he was able to banish from his mind 
all thought of men and things. This accomplished, 
and my instructions continued, after nine days, he 
was able to count his life as foreign to himself. 
This accomplished, his mind was afterwards clear 
as the morning ; and after this he was able to see 
his own individuality 2 . That individuality per- 
ceived, he was able to banish all thought of Past 
or Present. Freed from this, he was able to pene- 
trate to (the truth that there is no difference be- 
tween) life and death ; — (how) the destruction of 
life is not dying, and the communication of other 
life is not living. (The Tao) is a thing which 
accompanies all other things and meets them, which 
is present when they are overthrown and when 
they obtain their completion. Its name is Tran- 
quillity amid all Disturbances, meaning that 
such Disturbances lead to Its Perfection 3 .' 

' And how did you, being alone (without any 
teacher), learn all this ? ' 'I learned it,' was the 
reply, ' from the son of Fu-mo 4 ; he learned it from 

1 So the -vj* is explained. 

3 Standing by himself, as it were face to face with the TSo. 

3 Amid all changes, in life and death, the possessor of the Tao 
has peace. 

4 Meaning writings ; literally, ' the son of the assisting pigment.' 
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the grandson of Lo-sung ; he learned it from Shan- 
ming ; he learned it from Nieh-hsii ; he, from 
Hsu-yi; he, from Wu-ao; he, from Hsuan-ming; 
he, from 3han-liao ; and he learned it from I-shih.' 

9. 3 z e-sze : , 3 ze ~yu \ 3 ze_ h \ and 3 ze- lai S these 
four men, were talking together, when some one 
said, 'Who can suppose the head to be made from 
nothing, the spine from life, and the rump-bone 
from death ? Who knows how death and birth, 
living on and disappearing, compose the one body ? 
— I would be friends with him 2 .' The four men 
looked at one another and laughed, but no one 
seized with his mind the drift of the questions. 
All, however, were friends together. 

Not long after 3 z e-yii fell ill, and 3 z e-sze went to 
inquire for him. ' How great,' said (the sufferer), 
' is the Creator 3 ! That He should have made me 
the deformed object that I am ! ' He was a crooked 
hunchback ; his five viscera were squeezed into the 



We are not to suppose that by this and the other names that 
follow individuals are intended. ^Twang-jze seems to have wished 
to give, in his own fashion, some notion of the genesis of the idea 
of the Tao from the first speculations about the origin of things. 

1 We need not suppose that these are the names of real men. 
They are brought on the stage by our author to serve his purpose. 
Hwai-nan makes the name of the first to have been 3 ze - snu i 

2 Compare the same representation in Bk. XXIII, par. 10. 
iPu Teh-^ih says on it here, ' The head, the spine, the rump-bone 
mean simply the head and tail, the beginning and end. All things 
begin from nothing and end in nothing. Their birth and their 
death are only the creations of our thought, the going and coming 
of the primary ether. When we have penetrated to the non-reality 
of life and death, what remains of the body of so many feet ? ' 

3 The ' Creator ' or ' Maker' (jg; ^ ^f) is the Tao. 
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upper part of his body; his chin bent over his 
navel ; his shoulder was higher than his crown ; 
on his crown was an ulcer pointing to the sky ; 
his breath came and went in gasps 1 : — yet he was 
easy in his mind, and made no trouble of his con- 
dition. He limped to a well, looked at himself 
in it, and said, 'Alas that the Creator should have 
made me the deformed object that I am ! ' 3 ze 
said, ' Do you dislike your condition ? ' He replied, 
' No, why should I dislike it ? If He were to 
transform my left arm into a cock, I should be 
watching with it the time of the night; if He were 
to transform my right arm into a cross-bow, I 
should then be looking for a hsiao to (bring down 
and) roast ; if He were to transform my rump-bone 
into a wheel, and my spirit into a horse, I should 
then be mounting it, and would not change it for 
another steed. Moreover, when we have got (what 
we are to do), there is the time (of life) in which 
to do it ; when we lose that (at death), submission 
(is what is required). When we rest in what the 
time requires, and manifest that submission, neither 
joy nor sorrow can find entrance (to the mind) 2 . 
This would be what the ancients called loosing the 
cord by which (the life) is suspended. But one 
hung up cannot loose himself; — he is held fast by 
his bonds 3 . And that creatures cannot overcome 



1 Compare this description of 3ze-yii's deformity with that of 
the poor Shu, in IV, 8. 

2 Such is the submission to one's lot produced by the teaching 
of T&oism. 

3 Compare the same phraseology in III, par. 4, near the end. In 
correcting Mr. Balfour's mistranslation of the text, Mr. Giles him- 
self falls into a mistranslation through not observing that the ji& 
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Heaven (the inevitable) is a long-acknowledged 
fact ; — why should I hate my condition ? ' 

10. Before long 3 z e-lai fell ill, and lay gasping 
at the point of death, while his wife and children 
stood around him wailing \ $ze-\l went to ask for 
him, and said to them, ' Hush ! Get out of the 
way! Do not disturb him as he is passing through 
his change.' Then, leaning against the door, he 
said (to the dying man), ' Great indeed is the 
Creator! What will He now make you to become ? 
Where will He take you to ? Will He make you 
the liver of a rat, or the arm of an insect 2 ? ' 
3ze-lai replied, 'Wherever a parent tells a son to 
go, east, west, south, or north, he simply follows 
the command. The Yin and Yang are more to 
a man than his parents are. If they are hastening 
my death, and I do not quietly submit to them, 
I shall be obstinate and rebellious. There is the 
great Mass (of nature) ; — I find the support of my 
body in it; my life is spent in toil on it; my old 
age seeks ease on it ; at death I find rest on it : — 
what has made my life a good will make my death 
also a good. 

' Here now is a great founder, casting his metal. 
If the metal were to leap up (in the pot), and say, 
" I must be made into a (sword like the) Mo-yeh 3 ," 



is passive, having the ;fip that precedes as its subject (observe the 
force of the -jjjj after ^^ in the best editions), and not active, or 
governing the }jM that follows. 

1 Compare the account of the scene at Lao-jze's death, in III, 
par. 4. 

2 Here comes in the belief in transformation. 

3 The name of a famous sword, made for Ho-lii, the king of 
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the great founder would be sure to regard it as 
uncanny. So, again, when a form is being fashioned 
in the mould of the womb, if it were to say, " I 
must become a man ; I must become a man," the 
Creator would be sure to regard it as uncanny. 
When we once understand that heaven and earth 
are a great melting-pot, and the Creator a great 
founder, where can we have to go to that shall 
not be right for us ? We are born as from a quiet 
sleep, and we die to a calm awaking.' 

11. 3 ze-san g Hu 1 , Mang 3 z e-fan \ and j$ze-Min 
Aang 1 , these three men, were friends together. 
(One of them said), ' Who can associate together 
without any (thought of) such association, or act 
together without any (evidence of) such co-opera- 
tion ? Who can mount up into the sky and enjoy 
himself amidst the mists, disporting beyond the 
utmost limits (of things) 2 , and forgetting all others 
as if this were living, and would have no end ? ' 
The three men looked at one another and laughed, 
not perceiving the drift of the questions ; and they 
continued to associate together as friends. 

Suddenly, after a time 3 , 3ze-sang Hu died. Before 
he was buried, Confucius heard of the event, and 

Wu (b. c. 514-494). See the account of the forging of it in the 
j|C ^Jj ^'J H ^> c h- 74- The mention of it would seem to 
indicate that 3ze-lai and the other three men were of the time of 
Confucius. 

1 These three men were undoubtedly of the time of Confucius, 
and some would identify them with the 3 ze_san g Po-gze of Ana. 
VI, 1, Mang iTih-fan of VI, 13, and the Lao of IX, vi, 4. This 
is very unlikely. They were Taoists. 

3 Or, ' without end.' 

3 Or, ' Some time went by silently, and.' 
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sent 3 z e-kung to go and see if he could render 
any assistance. One of the survivors had com- 
posed a ditty, and the other was playing on his 
lute. Then they sang together in unison, 

'Ah! come, Sang Hu ! ah! come, Sang Hu! 
Your being true you've got again, 
While we, as men, still here remain 

Ohone 1 1 ' 

3ze-kung hastened forward to them, and said, 
' I venture to ask whether it be according to the 
rules to be singing thus in the presence of the 
corpse ? ' The two men looked at each other, and 
laughed, saying, ' What does this man know about 
the idea that underlies (our) rules ? ' 3 ze_ kung 
returned to Confucius, and reported to him, saying, 
' What sort of men are those ? They had made 
none of the usual preparations 2 , and treated the 
body as a thing foreign to them. They were 
singing in the presence of the corpse, and there was 
no change in their countenances. I cannot describe 
them ; — what sort of men are they ? ' Confucius 
replied, ' Those men occupy and enjoy themselves 
in what is outside the (common) ways (of the world), 
while I occupy and enjoy myself in what lies within 
those ways. There is no common ground for those 
of such different ways ; and when I sent you to 
condole with those men, I was acting stupidly. 
They, moreover, make man to be the fellow of the 

1 In accordance with the ancient and modern practice in China 
of calling the dead back. But these were doing so in a song to 
the lute. 

2 Or, ' they do not regulate their doings (in the usual way).' 
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Creator, and seek their enjoyment in the formless 
condition of heaven and earth. They consider 
life to be an appendage attached, an excrescence 
annexed to them, and death to be a separation of 
the appendage and a dispersion of the contents 
of the excrescence. With these views, how should 
they know wherein death and life are to be found, 
or what is first and what is last ? They borrow 
different substances, and pretend that the common 
form of the body is composed of them \ They 
dismiss the thought of (its inward constituents like) 
the liver and gall, and (its outward constituents), 
the ears and eyes. Again and again they end 
and they begin, having no knowledge of first 
principles. They occupy themselves ignorantly and 
vaguely with what (they say) lies outside the dust 
and dirt (of the world), and seek their enjoyment 
in the business of doing nothing. How should 
they confusedly address themselves to the cere- 
monies practised by the common people, and 
exhibit themselves as doing so to the ears and eyes 
of the multitude ? ' 

3ze-kung said, 'Yes, but why do you, Master, 
act according to the (common) ways (of the world) ? ' 
The reply was, ' I am in this under the condemning 
sentence of Heaven 2 . Nevertheless, I will share 

1 The idea that the body is composed of the elements of earth, 
wind or air, fire, and water. 

2 A strange description of himself by the sage. Literally, ' I am 
(one of) the people killed and exposed to public view by Heaven ; ' 
referring, perhaps, to the description of a living man as ' suspended 
by a string from God.' Confucius was content to accept his 
life, and used it in pursuing the path of duty, according to his con- 
ception of it, without aiming at the transcendental method of the 
Taoists. I can attach no other or better meaning to the expression. 
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with you (what I have attained to).' 3 ze_ kung re- 
joined, ' I venture to ask the method which you 
pursue ;' and Confucius said, 'Fishes breed and grow 
in the water; man developes in the Tao. Growing 
in the water, the fishes cleave the pools, and their 
nourishment is supplied to them. Developing in 
the Tao, men do nothing, and the enjoyment of 
their life is secured. Hence it is said, " Fishes for- 
get one another in the rivers and lakes ; men forget 
one another in the arts of the Tao." ' 

3ze-kung said, ' I venture to ask about the man 
who stands aloof from others V The reply was, 
' He stands aloof from other men, but he is in accord 
with Heaven ! Hence it is said, " The small man 
of Heaven is the superior man among men ; the 
superior man among men is the small man of 
Heaven 2 !"' 

12. Yen Hui asked isTung-ni, saying, 'When the 
mother of Mang-sun 3hai 3 died, in all his wailing for 
her he did not shed a tear ; in the core of his heart 
he felt no distress ; during all the mourning rites, he 
exhibited no sorrow. Without these three things, 
he (was considered to have) discharged his mourn- 
ing'well ; — is it that in the state of Lu one who has 
not the reality may yet get the reputation of having 
it ? I think the matter very strange.' ./sfung-nl 



1 Misled by the text of Hsiiang Ying, Mr. Balfour here reads 
^ instead of Hj^. 

2 Here, however, he aptly compares with the language of Christ 
in Matthew vii. 28. — JTwang-jze seems to make Confucius praise 
the system of Taoism as better than his own ! 

8 Must have been a member of the Mang or Mang-sun family 
of Lu, to a branch of which Mencius belonged. 
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said, ' That Mang-sun carried out (his views) to the 
utmost. He was advanced in knowledge ; but (in 
this case) it was not possible for him to appear to be 
negligent (in his ceremonial observances) 1 , but he 
succeeded in being really so to himself. Mang-sun 
does not know either what purposes life serves, or 
what death serves ; he does not know which should 
be first sought, and which last 2 . If he is to be trans- 
formed into something else, he will simply await the 
transformation which he does not yet know. This 
is all he does. And moreover, when one is about 
to undergo his change, how does he know that it has 
not taken place ? And when he is not about to un- 
dergo his change, how does he know that it has 
taken place 3 ? Take the case of me and you : — are 
we in a dream from which we have not begun to 
awake 4 ? 

' Moreover, Mang-sun presented in his body the 
appearance of being agitated, but in his mind he was 
conscious of no loss. The death was to him like the 
issuing from one's dwelling at dawn, and no (more 
terrible) reality. He was more awake than others 
were. When they wailed, he also wailed, having in 
himself the reason why he did so. And we all have 
our individuality which makes us what we are as 
compared together ; but how do we know that we 



1 The people set such store by the mourning rites, that Mang- 
sun felt he must present the appearance of observing them. This 
would seem to show that T&oism arose after the earlier views of 
the Chinese. 

2 I adopt here, with many of the critics, the reading of §k 
instead of the more common Jjfc. 

3 This is to me very obscure. 

* Are such dreams possible ? See what I have said on II, par. 9. 
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determine in any case correctly that individuality ? 
Moreover you dream that you are a bird, and seem 
to be soaring to the sky ; or that you are a fish, and 
seem to be diving in the deep. But you do not 
know whether we that are now speaking are awake 
or in a dream 1 . It is not the meeting with what is 
pleasurable that produces the smile; it is not the 
smile suddenly produced that produces the arrange- 
ment (of the person). When one rests in what has 
been arranged, and puts away all thought of the 
transformation, he is in unity with the mysterious 
Heaven.' 

: 3- *-r 3 z e 2 having gone to see Hsu Yu, the latter 
said to him, ' What benefit have you received from 
Yao ? ' The reply was, ' Yao says to me, You 
must yourself labour at benevolence and righteous- 
ness, and be able to tell clearly which is right and 
which wrong (in conflicting statements).' Hsu Yu 
rejoined, ' Why then have you come to me ? Since 
Yao has put on you the brand of his benevolence 
and righteousness, and cut off your nose with his 
right and wrong 3 , how will you be able to wander 
in the way of aimless enjoyment, of unregulated 
contemplation, and the ever-changing forms (of dis- 
pute) ? ' \-r 3ze said, ' That may be ; but I should 



1 This also is obscure ; but Confucius is again made to praise 
the T&oistic system. 

2 I-r is said by Li 1 to have been ' a worthy scholar ; ' but 1-r is 
an old name for the swallow, and there is a legend of a being of 
this name appearing to king Mfi, and then flying away as a 
swallow; — see the Khang-hsi Thesaurus under ffjj. The per- 
sonage is entirely fabulous. 

3 Dismembered or disfigured you. 
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like to skirt along its hedges.' ' But,' said the other, 
' it cannot be. Eyes without pupils can see nothing 
of the beauty of the eyebrows, eyes, and other 
features ; the blind have nothing to do with the 
green, yellow, and variegated colours of the sacri- 
ficial robes.' l-r 3 ze rejoined, ' Yet, when Wu- 
/^wang 1 lost his beauty, ./soi-liang 1 his strength, 
and Hwang-Tt his wisdom, they all (recovered 
them) 2 under the moulding (of your system) ; — how 
do you know that the Maker will not obliterate the 
marks of my branding, and supply my dismember- 
ment, so that, again perfect in my form, I may follow 
you as my teacher ? ' Hsu Yu said, ' Ah ! that can- 
not yet be known. I will tell you the rudiments. 
O my Master ! O my Master ! He gives to all 
things their blended qualities, and does not count it 
any righteousness ; His favours reach to all genera- 
tions, and He does not count it any benevolence ; 
He is more ancient than the highest antiquity, and 
does not count Himself old ; He overspreads heaven 
and supports the earth ; He carves and fashions all 
bodily forms, and does not consider it any act of 
skill ; — this is He in whom I find my enjoyment.' 

14. Yen Hui said, ' I am making progress.' Kung- 
nt replied, ' What do you mean ? ' 'I have ceased 
to think of benevolence and righteousness,' was the 
reply. ' Very well ; but that is not enough.' 

Another day, Hui again saw Aaing-nl, and said, 
' I am making progress.' ' What do you mean ? ' 



1 Names of parties, of whom we know nothing. It is implied, 
we must suppose, that they had suffered as is said by their own 
inadvertence. 

2 We must suppose that they had done so. 
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' I have lost all thought of ceremonies and music' 
' Very well, but that is not enough.' 

A third day, Hui again saw (the Master), and 
said, ' I am making progress.' ' What do you mean ? ' 
' I sit and forget everything V A'ung-ni changed 
countenance, and said, ' What do you mean by say- 
ing that you sit and forget (everything) ? ' Yen Hui 
replied, ' My connexion with the body and its parts 
is dissolved ; my perceptive organs are discarded. 
Thus leaving my material form, and bidding fare- 
well to my knowledge, I am become one with the 
Great Pervader 2 . This I call sitting and forgetting 
all things.' .Afung-nl said, ' One (with that Pervader), 
you are free from all likings ; so transformed, you 
are become impermanent. You have, indeed, be- 
come superior to me ! I must ask leave to follow 
in your steps 3 .' 

15. 3 ze- y u 4 an d 3 ze_san g 4 were friends. (Once), 
when it had rained continuously for ten days, 3 z e-y u 
said, ' I fear that 3 z e-sang may be in distress.' So 
he wrapped up some rice, and went to give it to him 
to eat. When he came to 3 ze - san g' s door, there 
issued from it sounds between singing and wailing ; 



1 'I sit and forget;' — generally thus supplemented (^l£ j5jj* ^|C 

Tt£). Hui proceeds to set forth the meaning he himself attached 

to the phrase. 

2 Another denomination, I think, of the Tao. The p^ j^ 
is also explained as meaning, ' the great void in which there is no 
obstruction (£ J^ £ M £§).' 

3 Here is another testimony, adduced by our author, of Confu- 
cius's appreciation of Taoism ; to which the sage would, no doubt, 
have taken exception. 

4 Two of the men in pars. 9, to. 

[39] S 
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a lute was struck, and there came the words, ' O 
Father! Mother! Heaven! OMen!' The 
voice could not sustain itself, and the line was hur- 
riedly pronounced. 3 ze_ y u entered and said, ' Why 
are you singing, Sir, this line of poetry in such a 
way ? ' The other replied, ' I was thinking, and think- 
ing in vain, how it was that I was brought to such 
extremity. Would my parents have wished me to be 
so poor ? Heaven overspreads all without any par- 
tial feeling, and so does Earth sustain all ; — would 
Heaven and Earth make me so poor with any un- 
kindly feeling ? I was trying to find out who had 
done it, and I could not do so. But here I am in this 
extremity ! — it is what was appointed for me 1 !' 

1 Here is the highest issue of Taoism ; — unquestioning sub- 
mission to what is beyond our knowledge and control. 
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BOOK VII. 

Part I. Section VII. 

Ying Ti Wang 1 , or 'The Normal Course for 
Rulers and Kings 1 .' 

1. Nieh .Allien 2 put four questions to Wang 1 2 , 
not one of which did he know (how to answer). On 
this Nieh iOiieh leaped up, and in great delight 
walked away and informed Phu-1-jze 3 of it, who said 
to him, ' Do you (only) now know it ?' He of the line 
of Yii * was not equal to him of the line of Thai 5 . 
He of Yii still kept in himself (the idea of) bene- 
volence by which to constrain (the submission of) 
men ; and he did win men, but he had not begun to 
proceed by what did not belong to him as a man. 
He of the line of Thai would sleep tranquilly, and 
awake in contented simplicity. He would consider 
himself now (merely) as a horse, and now (merely) 
as an ox 6 . His knowledge was real and untroubled 

1 See pp. 136-138. 

2 See p. 190, note 5. 

3 An ancient Taoist, of the time of Shun. So, Hwang-fu Mf, 
who adds that Shun served him as his master when he was eight 
years old. I suppose the name indicates that his clothes were made 
of rushes. 

* Shun. See p. 245, note 3. 

6 An ancient sovereign, earlier, no doubt, than Fu-hsf ; but 
nothing is known of him. 

6 He thought nothing about his being, as a man, superior to the 
lower creatures. Shun in governing employed his acquired know- 
ledge ; Thai had not begun to do so. 

S 2 
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by doubts ; and his virtue was very true : — he had 
not begun to proceed by what belonged to him as 
a man. 

2. Kitw Wu 1 went to see the mad (recluse), 
.Oieh-yu 2 , who said to him, 'What did Zah-iung 
Shih 3 tell you ?' The reply was, ' He told me that 
when rulers gave forth their regulations according to 
their own views and enacted righteous measures, no 
one would venture not to obey them, and all would 
be transformed.' ^T^ieh-yu said, ' That is but the 
hypocrisy of virtue. For the right ordering of the 
world it would be like trying to wade through the 
sea and dig through the Ho, or employing a mus- 
quito to carry a mountain on its back. And when 
a sage is governing, does he govern men's out- 
ward actions ? He is (himself) correct, and so (his 
government) goes on ; — this is the simple and certain 
way by which he secures the success of his affairs. 
Think of the bird which flies high, to avoid being hurt 
by the dart on the string of the archer, and the little 
mouse which makes its hole deep under Shan- 
kJi\& i to avoid the danger of being smoked or dug 
out ; — are (rulers) less knowing than these two little 
creatures ?' 

3. Thien Kan 5 , rambling on the south of (mount) 
Yin 6 , came to the neighbourhood of the Liao- water. 

1 See p. 170, note 2. 

2 See p. 170, note 3. 

3 A name ; — ' a worthy,' it is said. 

4 Name of some hill, or height. 

5 A name (' Root of the sky'), but probably mythical. There is 
a star so called. 

6 Probably the name of a mountain, though this meaning of 
Yin is not given in the dictionary. 
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Happening there to meet with the man whose name is 
not known 1 , he put a question to him, saying, ' I beg to 
ask what should be done 2 in order to (carry on) the 
government of the world.' The nameless man said, 
' Go away; you are a rude borderer. Why do you 
put to me a question for which you are unprepared 3 ? 
I would simply play the part of the Maker of (all) 
things 4 . When wearied, I would mount on the bird 
of the light and empty air, proceed beyond the six 
cardinal points, and wander in the region of non- 
entity, to dwell in the wilderness of desert space. 
What method have you, moreover, for the govern- 
ment of the world that you (thus) agitate my mind ?' 
(Thien Kan), however, again asked the question, 
and the nameless man said, ' Let your mind find its 
enjoyment in pure simplicity; blend yourself with 
(the primary) ether in idle indifference ; allow all 
things to take their natural course ; and admit no 
personal or selfish consideration : — do this and the 
world will be governed.' 

4. Yang 3 ze -*£u 5 , having an interview with Lao 
Tan, said to him, ' Here is a man, alert and vigorous 



1 Or, ' a nameless man.' We cannot tell whether .AVang-jze 
had any particular Being, so named, in view or not. 

3 The objectionable point in the question is the supposition that 
'doing ' was necessary in the case. 

3 Or, 'I am unprepared.' But as Thien Kan repeats the 
question, it seems better to supply the second pronoun. He had 
thought on the subject. 

* See the same phraseology in VI, par. 11. What follows is 
merely our author's way of describing the non-action of the 
Tao. 

6 The Yang Kxi, whom Mencius attacked so fiercely. He was, 
perhaps, a contemporary and disciple of Lao-jze. 
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in responding to all matters 1 , clearsighted and 
widely intelligent, and an unwearied student of the 
Tao ; — can he be compared to one of the intelligent 
kings ? ' The reply was, ' Such a man is to one of 
the intelligent kings but as the bustling underling of 
a court who toils his body and distresses his mind 
with his various contrivances 2 . And moreover, it is 
the beauty of the skins of the tiger and leopard 
which makes men hunt them ; the agility of the 
monkey, or (the sagacity of) the dog that catches 
the yak, which make men lead them in strings ; 
but can one similarly endowed be compared to the 
intelligent kings ? ' 

Yang 3ze-M looked discomposed and said, ' I 
venture to ask you what the government of the 
intelligent kings is.' Lao Tan replied, ' In the 
governing of the intelligent kings, their services 
overspread all under the sky, but they did not seem 
to consider it as proceeding from themselves ; their 
transforming influence reached to all things, but the 
people did not refer it to them with hope. No one 
could tell the name of their agency, but they made 
men and things be joyful in themselves. Where 
they took their stand could not be fathomed, and 
they found their enjoyment in (the realm of) 
nonentity.' 

5. In Kang there was a mysterious wizard 3 called 

1 The Hf§ may be taken as = |hJ , in which case we must 
understand a *ja[ as its object ; or as = ^, ' an echo,' indicating 
the quickness of the man's response to things. 

2 Compare the language of Mo Tan, in Bk. XII, par. 8, near 
the beginning. 

8 3? is generally feminine, meaning ' a witch.' We must take 
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^Ti-hsien, He knew all about the deaths and births 
of men, their preservation and ruin, their misery and 
happiness, and whether their lives would be long or 
short, foretelling the year, the month, the decade 
and the day like a spirit. When the people of AUng 
saw him, they all ran out of his way. Lieh-jze went 
to see him, and was fascinated 1 by him. Returning, 
he told Hu-jze of his interview, and said, ' I con- 
sidered your doctrine, my master, to be perfect, but 
I have found another which is superior to it.' Hu-jze 2 
replied, ' I have communicated to you but the out- 
ward letter of my doctrine, and have not communi- 
cated its reality and spirit; and do you think that 
you are in possession of it ? However many hens 
there be, if there be not the cock among them, 
how should they lay (real) eggs 3 ? When you con- 
front the world with your doctrine, you are sure 
to show in your countenance (all that is in your 
mind) 4 , and so enable (this) man to succeed in inter- 
preting your physiognomy. Try and come to me 
with him, that I may show myself to him.' 

On the morrow, accordingly, Lieh-jze came with 
the man and saw Hu-jze. When they went out, the 

it here as masculine (=3ij^). The general meaning of the cha- 
racter is ' magical,' the antics of such performers to bring down the 
spirits. 

1 Literally, 'intoxicated.' 

2 The teacher in Taoism of Lieh-jze, called also Hu KM&, with 

the name Lin (/fefc). See the remarks on the whole paragraph in 
the Introductory Notice of the Book. 

3 ' The hens ' signify the letter of the doctrine ; ' the cock,' its 
spirit ; ' the eggs/ a real knowledge of it. 

4 f=f is here in the first tone, and read as ffi, meaning ' to 
stretch,' 'to set forth.' 
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wizard said, ' Alas ! your master is a dead man. He 
will not live ; — not for ten days more ! I saw some- 
thing strange about him ; — I saw the ashes (of his 
life) all slaked with water ! ' When Lieh-jze re- 
entered, he wept till the front of his jacket was wet 
with his tears, and told Hu-jze what the man had 
said. Hu-jze said, ' I showed myself to him with the 
forms of (vegetation beneath) the earth. There were 
the sprouts indeed, but without (any appearance of) 
growth or regularity: — he seemed to see me with 
the springs of my (vital) power closed up. Try and 
come to me with him again.' 

Next day, accordingly, Lieh-jze brought the man 
again and saw Hu-jze. When they went out, the 
man said, ' It is a fortunate thing for your master 
that he met with me. He will get better ; he has 
all the signs of living ! I saw the balance (of the 
springs of life) that had been stopped (inclining in 
his favour).' Lieh-jze went in, and reported these 
words to his master, who said, ' I showed myself to 
him after the pattern of the earth (beneath the) sky. 
Neither semblance nor reality entered (into my ex- 
hibition), but the springs (of life) were issuing from 
beneath my feet ; — he seemed to see me with the 
springs of vigorous action in full play. Try and 
come with him again.' 

Next day Lieh-jze came with the man again, 
and again saw Hu-jze with him. When they went 
out, the wizard said, ' Your master is never the 
same. I cannot understand his physiognomy. Let 
him try to steady himself, and I will again view him.' 
Lieh-jze went in and reported this to Hfi-jze, who 
said, ' This time I showed myself to him after the 
pattern of the grand harmony (of the two elemental 
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forces), with the superiority inclining to neither. 
He seemed to see me with the springs of (vital) 
power in equal balance. Where the water wheels 
about from (the movements of) a dugong l , there is 
an abyss ; where it does so from the arresting (of its 
course), there is an abyss ; where it does so, and the 
water keeps flowing on, there is an abyss. There 
are nine abysses with their several names, and I 
have only exhibited three of them. Try and come 
with him again.' 

Next day they came, and they again saw Hu-jze. 
But before he had settled himself in his position, 
the wizard lost himself and ran away. ' Pursue 
him,' said Hti-jze, and Lieh-jze did so, but could 
not come up with him. He returned, and told 
Hu-jze, saying, ' There is an end of him ; he is 
lost; I could not find him.' Hti-jze rejoined, ' I was 
showing him myself after the pattern of what was 
before I began to come from my author. I con- 
fronted him with pure vacancy, and an easy in- 
difference. He did not know what I meant to 
represent. Now he thought it was the idea of ex- 
hausted strength, and now that of an onward flow, 
and therefore he ran away.' 

After this, Lieh-^ze considered that he had not 
yet begun to learn (his master's doctrine). He 
returned to his house, and for three years did not 
go out. He did the cooking for his wife. He fed 
the pigs as if he were feeding men. He took no part 



1 One of the dugong. It has various names in Chinese, one being 
^ •J3EJ, 'the Man-Fish,' from a fancied resemblance of its head 
and face to a human being ; — the origin perhaps of the idea of the 
mermaid. 
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or interest in occurring affairs. He put away the 
carving and sculpture about him, and returned to 
pure simplicity. Like a clod of earth he stood there 
in his bodily presence. Amid all distractions he 
was (silent) and shut up in himself. And in this 
way he continued to the end of his life. 

6. Non-action (makes its exemplifier) the lord of 
all fame ; non-action (serves him as) the treasury of 
all plans ; non-action (fits him for) the burden of 
all offices ; non-action (makes him) the lord of all 
wisdom \ The range of his action is inexhaustible, 
but there is nowhere any trace of his presence. He 
fulfils all that he has received from Heaven 2 , but 
he does not see that he was the recipient of anything. 
A pure vacancy (of all purpose) is what characterises 
him. When the perfect man employs his mind, it is 
a mirror. It conducts nothing and anticipates no- 
thing ; it responds to (what is before it), but does 
not retain it. Thus he is able to deal successfully 
with all things, and injures none. 

7. The Ruler 3 of the Southern Ocean was Shu 4 , the 

1 The four members of this sentence occasion the translator no 
small trouble. They are constructed on the same lines, and seem 
to me to be indicative and not imperative. Lin Hst-^ung observes 
that all the explanations that had been offered of them were inap- 
propriate. My own version is substantially in accordance with his 
interpretations. The chief difficulty is with the first member, 
which seems anti-Taoistic ; but our author is not speaking of the 
purpose of any actor, but of the result of his non-action. Jr* 
is to be taken in the sense of t£, 'lord,' 'exercising lordship.' 
The Jat in the third sentence indicates a person or persons in the 
author's mind in what precedes. 

2 = the Heavenly or self-determining nature. 

3 Perhaps ' god ' would be a better translation. 

4 Meaning ' Heedless.' 
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Ruler of the Northern Ocean was Hu 1 , and the Ruler 
of the Centre was Chaos. Shu and Hu were continu- 
ally meeting in the land of Chaos, who treated them 
very well. They consulted together how they might 
repay his kindness, and said, ' Men all have seven 
orifices for the purpose of seeing, hearing, eating, 
and breathing, while this (poor) Ruler alone has not 
one. Let us try and make them for him.' Accord- 
ingly they dug one orifice in him every day ; and 
at the end of seven days Chaos died 2 . 

1 Meaning ' Sudden.' 

2 The little allegory is ingenious and amusing. ' It indicates,' 
says Lin, 'how action (the opposite of non-inaction) injures the 
first condition of things.' More especially it is in harmony with 
the TSoistic opposition to the use of knowledge in government. 
One critic says that an ' alas ! ' might well follow the concluding 
' died.' But surely it was better that Chaos should give place to 
another state. ' Heedless ' and ' Sudden' did not do a bad work. 
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BOOK VIII. 
Part IL Section I. 

Phien Mau, or 'Webbed Toes 1 .' 

i. A ligament uniting the big toe with the other 
toes and an extra finger may be natural 2 growths, 
but they are more than is good for use. Excres- 
cences on the person and hanging tumours are 
growths from the body, but they are unnatural 
additions to it. There are man}' arts of benevolence 
and righteousness, and the exercise of them is dis- 
tributed among the five viscera 3 ; but this is not the 
correct method according to the characteristics of the 
Tao. Thus it is that the addition to the foot is but 
the attachment to it of so much useless flesh, and 
the addition to the hand is but the planting on it of 
a useless finger. (So it is that) the connecting (the 
virtues) with the five viscera renders, by excess or 
restraint, the action of benevolence and righteous- 
ness bad, and leads to many arts as in the employ- 
ment of (great) powers of hearing or of vision. 

2. Therefore an extraordinary power of vision 

1 See pp. 138, 139. 

2 ' Come out from the nature,' but ' nature ' must be taken here 
as in the translation. The character is not TSo. 

3 The five viscera are the heart, the liver, the stomach, the lungs, 
and the kidneys. To the liver are assigned the element ' wood,' 
and the virtue of benevolence ; to the lungs, the element ' metal,' 
and the virtue of righteousness. 
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leads to the confusion of the five colours * and an 
excessive use of ornament. (Its possessor), in the 
resplendence of his green and yellow, white and 
black, black and green, will not stop till he has be- 
come a LI JTu 2 . An extraordinary power of hear- 
ing leads to a confusion of the five notes 3 , and an 
excessive use of the six musical accords 4 . (Its 
possessor), in bringing out the tones from the instru- 
ments of metal, stone, silk, and bamboo, aided by 
the Hwang-/£ung 4 and Ta-lii 4 (tubes), will not 
stop till he has become a Shih Khwang 6 . (So), 
excessive benevolence eagerly brings out virtues 
and restrains its (proper) nature, that (its possessor) 
may acquire a famous reputation, and cause all the 
organs and drums in the world to celebrate an un- 
attainable condition ; and he will not stop till he has 
become a 3&ng (Shan) 6 or a Shih (3hiu) 7 . An ex- 

1 Black, red, azure (green, blue, or black), white, and yellow. 

2 The same as the Lt Liu of Mencius (IV, i, 1), — of the time of 
Hwang-Ti. It is not easy to construe the text here, and in the 
analogous sentences below. Hsilan Ying, having read on to the 
j*|8. ^=1 as the uninterrupted predicate of the sharp seer, says, ' Is 
not this a proof of the extraordinary gift ? ' What follows would 
be, ' But it was exemplified in Lt Kb.' The meaning that is given 
in the version was the first that occurred to myself. 

3 The five notes of the Chinese musical scale. 

4 There are twelve of these musical notes, determined by the 
twelve regulating tubes; six, represented here by Hwang-iung, 
the name of the first tube, giving the sharp notes ; and six, repre- 
sented by Ti-lii, giving the flat notes. 

6 See in II, par. 5. 

6 The famous 3ang-jze, or Sang Shan, one of Confucius's ablest 
disciples. 

7 An officer of Wei in the sixth century b. c. He belonged to a 
family of historiographers, and hence the surname Shih (^£M. 
Confucius mentions him in the most honourable terms in the 
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traordinary faculty in debating leads to the piling up 
of arguments like a builder with his bricks, or a net- 
maker with his string. (Its possessor) cunningly 
contrives his sentences and enjoys himself in dis- 
cussing what hardness is and what whiteness is, 
where views agree and where they differ, and pressing 
on, though weary, with short steps, with (a multitude 
of) useless words to make good his opinion ; nor will 
he stop till he has become a Yang (-A'u) 1 or Mo (Ti) 1 . 
B ut in all thes e cases the parties, wit h their re- 
dundant and diverg en t methods. do_ jloj_proceed_by 
t hat which is the correct path for all _undgr_the 
sky. That which is the perfe ctly correct path is not 
, t o lose the real character of the nature with which 
1 we are endowed . Hence the union (of parts) should 
I not be considered redundance, nor their divergence 
superfluity ; what is long should not be considered 
too long, nor what is short too short: A duck's legs, 
for instance, are short, but if we try to lengthen 
them, it occasions pain ; and a crane's legs are long, 
but if we try to cut off a portion of them, it produces 
grief. Where a part is by nature long, we are not to 
amputate, or where it is by nature short, we are not 
\J to lengthen it. There is no occasion to try to 
remove any trouble that it may cause. 

3. The presumption is that benevolence and right- 
eousness are not constituents of humanity ; for to 
how much anxiety does the exercise of them give 
rise ! Moreover when another toe is united to the 



Analect XV, vi, by the name Shih Yu. ' Righteousness ' was 
his great attribute. 

1 The two heresiarchs so much denounced by Mencius. Both 
have appeared in previous Books. 
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great toe, to divide the membrane makes you 
weep ; and when there is an extra finger, to gnaw it 
off makes you cry out. In the one case there is a 
member too many, and in the other a member too 
few ; but the anxiety and pain which they cause is 
the same. The benevolent men of the present age 
look at the evils of the world, as with eyes full of 
dust, and are filled with sorrow by them, while those 
who are not benevolent, having violently altered the 
character of their proper nature, greedily pursue 
after riches and honours. The presumption there- 
fore is that benevolence and righteousness are con- 
trary to the nature of man : — how full of trouble and l^ 
contention has the world been ever since the three 
dynasties 1 began ! 

And moreover, in employing the hook and line, 
the compass and square, to give things their correct 
form you must cut away portions of what naturally 
belongs to them ; in employing strings and fasten- 
ings, glue and varnish to make things firm, you must 
violently interfere with their qualities. The bendings 
and stoppings in ceremonies and music, and the fac- 
titious expression in the countenance of benevolence 
and righteousness, in order to comfort the minds of 
men : — these all show a failure in observing the 
regular principles (of the human constitution). All 
men are furnished with such regular principles ; and 
according to them what is bent is not made so by 
the hook, nor what is straight by the line, nor what 
is round by the compass, nor what is square by the 
carpenter's square. Nor is adhesion effected by 

1 Those of Hsia, Shang, and Kzss.; — from the twenty-third L 
century b. c. to our author's own time. 
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the use of glue and varnish, nor are things bound 
together by means of strings and bands. Thus it 
is that all in the world are produced what they are 
by a certain guidance, while they do not know how 
they are produced so ; and they equally attain their 
several ends while they do not know how it is that 
they do so. Anciently it was so, and it is so now ; 
and this constitution of things should not be made 
of none effect. Why then should benevolence and 
righteousness be employed as connecting (links), or 
as glue and varnish, strings and bands, and the 
enjoyment arising from the Tao and its character- 
istics be attributed to them ? — it is a deception prac- 
tised upon the world. Where the deception is small, 
there will be a change in the direction (of the objects 
pursued) ; where it is great, there will be a change of 
the nature itself. How do I know that it is so ? 
Since he of the line of Yii called in his benevolence 
and righteousness to distort and vex the world, the 
world has not ceased to hurry about to execute 
their commands ; — has not this been by means of 
benevolence and righteousness to change (men's 
views) of their nature ? 

4. I will therefore try and discuss this matter. 
From the commencement of the three dynasties 
downwards, nowhere has there been a man who 
has not under (the influence of external) things 
altered (the course of) his nature. Small men for 
the sake of gain have sacrificed their persons ; 
scholars for the sake of fame have done so ; great 
officers, for the sake of their families; and sagely 
men, for the sake of the kingdom. These several 
classes, with different occupations, and different repu- 
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tations, have agreed in doing injury to their nature 
and sacrificing their persons. Take the case of a 
male and female slave 1 ; — they have to feed the sheep 
together, but they both lose their sheep. Ask the 
one what he was doing, and you will find that he 
was holding his bamboo tablets and reading. Ask 
the other, and you will find that she was amusing 
herself with some game 2 . They were differently 
occupied, but they equally lose their sheep. (So), 
Po-i 3 died at the foot of Shau-yang * to maintain his 
fame, and the robber K'xh. 6 died on the top of Tung- 
ling 6 in his eagerness for gain. Their deaths were 
occasioned by different causes, but they equally 
shortened their lives and did violence to their 
nature ; — why must we approve of Po-i, and condemn 
the robber Kih ? In cases of such sacrifice all over 
the world, when one makes it for the sake of bene- 
volence and righteousness, the common people style 
him ' a superior man,' but when another does it for 
the sake of goods and riches, they style him ' a small 
man.' The action of sacrificing is the same, and yet 
we have ' the superior man ' and ' the small man ! ' 
In the matter of destroying his life, and doing injury 
to his nature, the robber Kih simply did the same as 
Po-t ; — why must we make the distinction of ' superior 
man ' and ' small man ' between them ? 



1 See the Khang-hsi dictionary under the character ^j|£. 

2 Playing at some game with dice. 8 See VI, par. 3. 

* A mountain in the present Shan-hsi, probably in the depart- 
ment of Phu-&iu. 

5 A strange character, but not historical, represented as a brother 
of Liu-hsid Hui. See Bk. XXIX. 

• ' The Eastern Height,' = the Thai mountain in the present 
Shan-tung. 

[39] T 
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5. Moreover, those who devote their nature to 
(the pursuit) of benevolence and righteousness, 
though they should attain to be like 3&ng (Shan) 
and Shih (3hiu), I do not pronounce to be good ; 
those who devote it to (the study of) the five 
flavours, though they attain to be like Shu-r 1 , I do 
not pronounce to be good ; those who devote it to 
the (discrimination of the) five notes, though they 
attain to be like Shih Khwang, I do not pronounce 
to be quick of hearing ; those who devote it to 
the (appreciation of the) five colours, though they 
attain to be like Li A"u, I do not pronounce to be 
clear of vision. When I pronounce men to be good, 
I am not speaking of their benevolence and right- 
eousness ; — the goodness is simply (their possession 
of) the qualities (of the Tao). When I pronounce 
them to be good, I am not speaking of what are 
called benevolence and righteousness ; but simply 
of their allowing the nature with which they are 
endowed to have its free course. When I pronounce 
men to be quick of hearing, I do not mean that they 
hearken to anything else, but that they hearken to 
themselves ; when I pronounce them to be clear of 
vision, I do not mean that they look to anything 
else, but that they look to themselves. Now those 
who do not see themselves but see other things, 
who do not get possession of themselves but get 
possession of other things, get possession of what 
belongs to others, and not of what is their own ; and 
they reach forth to what attracts others, and not to 
that in themselves which should attract them. But 

1 Different from Yih-ya, the famous cook of duke Hwan of KM. 
This is said to have been of the time of Hwang-Tf. But there are 
different readings of the name. 
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thus reaching forth to what attracts others and not 
to what should attract them in themselves, be they 
like the robber Kih or like Po-t, they equally err in 
the way of excess or of perversity. What I am 
ashamed of is erring in the characteristics of the 
T&o, and therefore, in the higher sphere, I do not 
dare to insist on the practice of benevolence and 
righteousness, and, in the lower, I do not dare 
to allow myself either in the exercise of excess or 
perversity. 



t 2 
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BOOK IX. 
Part II. Section II. 

Ma Thl, or 'Horses's Hoofs 1 .' 

1. Horses can with their hoofs tread on the hoar- 
frost and snow, and with their hair withstand the 
wind and cold ; they feed on the grass and drink 
water ; they prance with their legs and leap : — this 
is the true nature of horses. Though there were 
made for them grand towers 2 and large dormitories, 
they would prefer not to use them. But when Po- 
lao 3 (arose and) said, ' I know well how to manage 
horses,' (men proceeded) 4 to singe and mark them, 
to clip their hair, to pare their hoofs, to halter their 
heads, to bridle them and hobble them, and to con- 
fine them in stables and corrals. (When subjected 
to this treatment), two or three in every ten of them 
died. (Men proceeded further) to subject them to 
hunger and thirst, to gallop them and race them, 

1 See pp. 140, 141. 

2 Literally, 'righteous towers;' but g| is very variously applied, 
and there are other readings. Compare the name of ling thSi, 
given by the people to the tower built by king Wan ; Shih, III, i, 8. 

8 A mythical being, the first tamer of horses. The name is 
given to a star, where he is supposed to have his seat as superin- 
tendent of the horses of heaven. It became a designation of Sun 
Yang, a famous charioteer of the later period of the .Xau dynasty, 
but it could not be he whom .ffwang-jze had in view. 

4 Po-l&o set the example of dealing with horses as now de- 
scribed; but the supplement which I have introduced seems to 
bring out better our author's meaning. 
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and to make them go together in regular order. In 
front were the evils of the bit and ornamented breast- 
bands, and behind were the terrors of the whip and 
switch. (When so treated), more than half of them 
died. 

The (first) potter said, ' I know well how to deal 
with clay ; ' and (men proceeded) to mould it into 
circles as exact as if made by the compass, and into 
squares as exact as if formed by the measuring 
square. The (first) carpenter said, ' I know well 
how to deal with wood ; ' and (men proceeded) to 
make it bent as if by the application of the hook, and 
straight as if by the application of the plumb-line. 
But is it the nature of clay and wood to require the 
application of the compass and square, of the hook 
and line ? And yet age after age men have praised 
Po-lao, saying, ' He knew well how to manage 
horses,' and also the (first) potter and carpenter, 
saying, ' They knew well how to deal with clay and 
wood.' This is just the error committed by the 
governors of the world. 

2. According to my idea, those who know well to 
govern mankind would not act so. The people had 
their regular and constant nature * : — they wove and 
made themselves clothes ; they tilled the ground and 
got food z . This was their common faculty. They 
were all one in this, and did not form themselves 
into separate classes ; so were they constituted and 
left to their natural tendencies 3 . Therefore in the 



1 Compare the same language in the previous Book, par. 3. 

2 But the weaver's or agriculturist's art has no more title to be 
called primitive than the potter's or carpenter's. 

3 A difficult expression ; but the translation, probably, gives its 
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age of perfect virtue men walked along with slow 
and grave step, and with their looks steadily directed 
forwards. At that time, on the hills there were no 
foot-paths, nor excavated passages ; on the lakes 
there were no boats nor dams ; all creatures lived in 
companies ; and the places of their settlement were 
made close to one another. Birds and beasts multi- 
plied to flocks and herds ; the grass and trees grew 
luxuriant and long. In this condition the birds and 
beasts might be led about without feeling the con- 
straint ; the nest of the magpie might be climbed to, 
and peeped into. Yes, in the age of perfect virtue, 
men lived in common with birds and beasts, and 
were on terms of equality with all creatures, as 
forming one family ; — how could they know among 
themselves the distinctions of superior men and 
small men ? Equally without knowledge, they did 
not leave (the path of) their natural virtue ; equally 
free from desires, they were in the state of pure 
simplicity. In that state of pure simplicity, the 
nature of the people was what it ought to be. But 
when the sagely men appeared, limping and wheeling 
about in (the exercise of) benevolence, pressing 
along and standing on tiptoe in the doing of right- 
eousness, then men universally began to be per- 
plexed. (Those sages also) went to excess in their 
performances of music, and in their gesticulations in 
the practice of ceremonies, and then men began to 
be separated from one another. If the raw materials 

true significance. ' Heaven' here is synonymous with 'the Tao ;' 
but its use shows how readily the minds, even of Lao and ^Twang, 
had recourse to the earliest term by which the Chinese fathers had 
expressed their recognition of a Supreme and Controlling Power 
and Government. 
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had not been cut and hacked, who could have made 
a sacrificial vase from them ? If the natural jade 
had not been broken and injured, who could have 
made the handles for the libation-cups from it ? If 
the attributes of the Tao had not been disallowed, 
how should they have preferred benevolence and 
righteousness ? If the instincts of the nature had 
not been departed from, how should ceremonies and 
music have come into use ? If the five colours had 
not been confused, how should the ornamental figures 
have been formed ? If the five notes had not been 
confused, how should they have supplemented 
them by the musical accords ? The cutting and 
hacking of the raw materials to form vessels was the 
crime of the skilful workman ; the injury done to the 
characteristics of the Tao in order to the practice of 
benevolence and righteousness was the error of the 
sagely men. 

3. Horses, when living in the open country, eat 
the grass, and drink water ; when pleased, they 
intertwine their necks and rub one another ; when 
enraged, they turn back to back and kick one 
another ; — this is all that they know to do. But 
if we put the yoke on their necks, with the moon- 
like frontlet displayed on all their foreheads, then 
they know to look slily askance, to curve their necks, 
to rush viciously, trying to get the bit out of their 
mouths, and to filch the reins (from their driver) ; — 
this knowledge of the horse and its ability thus to 
act the part of a thief is the crime of Po-lio. In 
the time of (the Ti) Ho-hsii \ the people occupied 

1 An ancient sovereign ; but nothing more definite can be said 
about him. Most of the critics identify him with Shan-nang, the 
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their dwellings without knowing what they were 
doing, and walked out without knowing where they 
were going. They filled their mouths with food 
and were glad ; they slapped their stomachs to ex- 
press their satisfaction. This was all the ability 
which they possessed. But when the sagely men 
appeared, with their bendings and stoppings in cere- 
monies and music to adjust the persons of all, and 
hanging up their benevolence and righteousness to 
excite the endeavours of all to reach them, in order 
to comfort their minds, then the people began to 
stump and limp about in their love of knowledge, 
and strove with one another in their pursuit of gain, 
so that there was no stopping them : — this was the 
error of those sagely men. 

Father of Husbandry, who occupies the place in chronological 
tables after Fu-hsf, between him and Hwang-T). In the Tables 
of the Dynastic Histories, published in 1817, he is placed seventh 
in the list of fifteen reigns, which are placed without any specifica- 
tion of their length between Fu-hsf and Shan-nang. The name 

is written as ^ ^ and jffiffi £$. 
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BOOK X. 

Part II. Section III. 

Khvi Kh'ith., or ' Cutting open Satchels 1 .' 

1. In taking precautions against thieves who cut 
open satchels, search bags, and break open boxes, 
people are sure to cord and fasten them well, and to 
employ strong bonds and clasps ; and in this they 
are ordinarily said to show their wisdom. When a 
great thief comes, however, he shoulders the box, 
lifts up the satchel, carries off the bag, and runs 
away with them, afraid only that the cords, bonds, 
and clasps may not be secure ; and in this case what 
was called the wisdom (of the owners) proves to be 
nothing but a collecting of the things for the great 
thief. Let me try and set this matter forth. Do 
not those who are vulgarly called wise prove to be 
collectors for the great thieves ? And do not those 
who are called sages prove to be but guardians in 
the interest of the great thieves ? 

How do I know that the case is so ? Formerly, 
in the state of Khi, the neighbouring towns could see 
one another ; their cocks and dogs never ceased to 
answer the crowing and barking of other cocks and 
dogs (between them). The nets were set (in the 
water and on the land); and the ploughs and hoes 
were employed over more than a space of two thou- 
sand 11 square. All within its four boundaries, the 

1 See pp. 141, 142. 
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establishment of the ancestral temples and of the 
altars of the land and grain, and the ordering of the 
hamlets and houses, and of every corner in the 
districts, large, medium, and small, were in all parti- 
culars according to the rules of the sages \ So it 
was ; but yet one morning, Thien .A^ang-jze 2 killed 
the ruler of KM, and stole his state. And was it 
only the state that he stole ? Along with it he stole 
also the regulations of the sages and wise men 
(observed in it). And so, though he got the name 
of being a thief and a robber, yet he himself con- 
tinued to live as securely as Yao and Shun had done. 
Small states did not dare to find fault with him ; 
great states did not dare to take him off; for twelve 
generations (his descendants) have possessed the 
state of KM 3 . Thus do we not have a case in 
which not only did (the party) steal the state of KM, 

1 The meaning is plain ; but to introduce the various geograph- 
ical terms would make the translation cumbrous. The concluding 
|Uj is perplexing. 

2 This event is mentioned in the Analects, XIV, xxii, where the 
perpetrator of the murder is called Khan .AfMng-jze, and Kh&n 
Hang. Hang was his name, and .ATMng the honorary title given to 
him after his death. The family to which he belonged had origin- 
ally taken refuge in Kh\ from the state of Kfvkn in b. c. 672. Why 
and when its chiefs adopted the surname Thien instead of KJ&n. is 
not well known. The murder took place in 482. Hang did not 
immediately usurp the marquisate ; but he and his successors dis- 
posed of it at their pleasure among the representatives of the old 
House till 386, when Thien Ho was recognised by the king of 
Ki\x as the marquis ; and his next successor but one took the title 
of king. 

3 The kingdom of KM came to an end in B.C. 221, the first 
year of the dynasty of .Oin, after it had lasted through five 
reigns. How -ATwang-jze made out his ' twelve generations ' we 
cannot tell. There may be an interpolation in his text made in 
the time of Khm, or subsequently. 
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but at the same time the regulations of its sages and 
wise men, which thereby served to guard the person 
of him, thief and robber as he was ? 

2. Let me try to set forth this subject (still fur- 
ther). Have not there been among those vulgarly 
styled the wisest, such as have collected (their 
wealth) for the great chief? and among those styled 
the most sage such as have guarded it for him ? 
How do I know that it has been so ? Formerly, 
Lung-fang 1 was beheaded ; Pi-kan 2 had his heart 
torn out; Khavig Hung 3 was ripped open; and 3ze- 
hsii * was reduced to pulp (in the Alang). Worthy 
as those four men were, they did not escape such 
dreadful deaths. The followers of the robber 
Afih 5 asked him, saying, ' Has the robber also any 
method or principle (in his proceedings) ? ' He 
replied, ' What profession is there which has not its 
principles ? That the robber in his recklessness 
comes to the conclusion that there are valuable de- 
posits in an apartment shows his sageness ; that he 
is the first to enter it shows his bravery ; that he is 
the last to quit it shows his righteousness ; that he 
knows whether (the robbery) may be attempted or 
not shows his wisdom ; and that he makes an equal 



1 See on Book IV, par. 1. 

2 See on Book IV, par. 1. 

8 A historiographer of .Xau, with whom Confucius is said to 
have studied music. He was weakly and unjustly put to death, as 
here described by king .ATang, in b. c. 492. 

* Wfi 3ze-hsti, the hero of revenge, who fled from Khd to Wu, 
which he long served. He was driven at last to commit suicide, 
and his body was then put into a leathern wine-sack, and thrown 
into the .ATiang near the present Su-Mu ; — about b. c. 475. 

6 See on Book VIII, par. 4. 
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division of the plunder shows his benevolence. With- 
out all these five qualities no one in the world has 
ever attained to become a great robber.' Looking 
at the subject in this way, we see that good men do 
not arise without having the principles of the sages, 
and that K\h. could not have pursued his course 
without the same principles. But the good men in 
the world are few, and those who are not good are 
many ; — it follows that the sages benefit the world 
in a few instances and injure it in many. Hence it is 
that we have the sayings, ' When the lips are gone 
the teeth are cold 1 ;' 'The poor wine of Lu gave occa- 
sion to the siege of Han-tan 2 ;' ' When sages are born 
great robbers arise 3 .' When the stream is dried, 
the valley is empty; when the mound is levelled, 
the deep pool (beside it) is filled up. When the 
sages have died, the great robbers will not arise; 
the world would be at peace, and there would be no 
more troubles. While the sagely men have not 
died, great robbers will not cease to appear. The 
more right that is attached to (the views of) the 
sagely men for the government of the world, the 
more advantage will accrue to (such men as) the 
robber Kih. If we make for men pecks and bushels 

1 This is an instance of cause and effect naturally happening. 

2 At a meeting of the princes, presided over by king Hsflan of 
KAh (b. c. 369-340), the ruler of Lu brought very poor wine for 
the king, which was presented to him as wine of K&o, in conse- 
quence of a grudge against that kingdom by his officer of wines. 
In consequence of this king Hsiian ordered siege to be laid to 
Han-tan, the capital of Kko. This is an instance of cause and 
effect occurring irregularly. 

3 There seems to be no connexion of cause and effect here ; 
but .ffwang-jze goes on in his own way to make out that there is 
such a connexion. 
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to measure (their wares), even by means of those 
pecks and bushels should we be teaching them to 
steal 1 ; if we make for them weights and steelyards 
to weigh (their wares), even by means of those 
weights and steelyards shall we be teaching them 
to steal. If we make for them tallies and seals to 
secure their good faith, even by means of those 
tallies and seals shall we be teaching them to steal. 
If we make for them benevolence and righteousness 
to make their doings correct, even by means of bene- 
volence and righteousness shall we be teaching them 
to steal. How do I know that it is so ? Here is 
one who steals a hook (for his girdle) ; — he is put to 
death for it : here is another who steals a state ; — he 
becomes its prince. But it is at the gates of the 
princes that we find benevolence and righteousness 
(most strongly) professed ; — is not this stealing bene- 
volence and righteousness, sageness and wisdom ? 
Thus they hasten to become great robbers, carry 
off princedoms, and steal benevolence and righteous- 
ness, with all the gains springing from the use of 
pecks and bushels, weights and steelyards, tallies 
and seals : — even the rewards of carriages and 
coronets have no power to influence (to a different 
course), and the terrors of the axe have no power to 
restrain in such cases. The giving of so great gain 
to robbers (like) A'ih, and making it impossible to 
restrain them ; — this is the error committed by the 
sages. 

3. In accordance with this it is said, 'Fish should 



1 The verb *to steal' is here used transitively, and with a 
hiphil force. 
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not be taken from (the protection of) the deep 
waters ; the agencies for the profit of a state should 
not be shown to men V But those sages (and their 
teachings) are the agencies for the profit of the 
world, and should not be exhibited to it. Therefore 
if an end were put to sageness and wisdom put away, 
the great robbers would cease to arise. If jade were 
put away and pearls broken to bits, the small thieves 
would not appear. If tallies were burned and seals 
broken in pieces, the people would become simple 
and unsophisticated. If pecks were destroyed and 
steelyards snapped in two, the people would have no 
wrangling. If the rules of the sages were entirely 
set aside in the world, a beginning might be made 
of reasoning with the people. If the six musical 
accords were reduced to a state of utter confusion, 
organs and lutes all burned, and the ears of the 
(musicians like the) blind Khwang 2 stopped up, all 
men would begin to possess and employ their 
(natural) power of hearing. If elegant ornaments 
were abolished, the five embellishing colours disused, 
and the eyes of (men like) Lt Kd s glued up, all 
men would begin to possess and employ their 
(natural) power of vision. If the hook and line were 
destroyed, the compass and square thrown away, and 
the fingers of men (like) the artful A^ui 4 smashed, 
all men would begin to possess and employ their 
(natural) skill ; — as it is said, ' The greatest art is 



1 See the Tao Teh King, ch. 36. Our author's use of it 
throws light on its meaning. 
a Note 1, p. 186. 

3 Note 2, p. 269. 

4 A skilful maker of arrows of the time of Ydo, — the Kung- 
kung of the Shu, II, i, 21 ; V, xxii, 19. 
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like stupidity 1 .' If conduct such as that of 3a.ng 
(Shan) 2 and Shih (A^iu) 3 were discarded, the mouths 
of Yang (Aft) * and Mo (Ti) gagged, and bene- 
volence and righteousness seized and thrown aside, 
the virtue of all men would begin to display its 
mysterious excellence. When men possessed and 
employed their (natural) power of vision, there would 
be no distortion in the world. When they possessed 
and employed their (natural) power of hearing, there 
would be no distractions in the world. When they 
possessed and employed their (natural) faculty of 
knowledge, there would be no delusions in the world. 
When they possessed and employed their (natural) 
virtue, there would be no depravity in the world. 
Men like 3ang (Shan), Shih (Khfa), Yang (Kb), Mo 
(Tl), Shih Khwang (the musician), the artist Kkvx, 
and Ll Kb, all display their qualities outwardly, and 
set the world in a blaze (of admiration) and confound 
it ; — a method which is of no use ! 

4. Are you, Sir, unacquainted with the age of 
perfect virtue ? Anciently there were Yung-Mang, 
Ta-thing, Po-hwang, Aang-yang, Li-lu, Li-Mu, 
Hsien-yuan, Ho-hsii, 3 un- l u > A'u-yung, Fu-hsl, 
and Shan-nang 5 . In their times the people made 



1 The TSo Teh A'ing, ch. 45. 

2 Note 6, p. 269. 
8 Note 7, p. 269. 
4 Note 5, p. 261. 

8 Of the twelve names mentioned here the reader is probably 
familiar with those of Fu-hsi and Shan-nang, the first and second 
of the Ti in chronology. Hsien-yuan is another name for Hwang- 
Ti, the third of them, Kt-yung was, perhaps, a minister of Hwang- 
Ti. Ho-hsii has occurred before in Book IV. Of the other seven, 
five occur among the fifteen sovereigns placed in the ' Compendium 
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knots on cords in carrying on their affairs. They 
thought their (simple) food pleasant, and their 
(plain) clothing beautiful. They were happy in 
their (simple) manners, and felt at rest in their 
(poor) dwellings. (The people of) neighbouring 
states might be able to descry one another; the 
voices of their cocks and dogs might be heard (all 
the way) from one to the other ; they might not die 
till they were old ; and yet all their life they would 
have no communication together 1 . In those times 
perfect good order prevailed. 

Now-a-days, however, such is the state of things 
that you shall see the people stretching out their 
necks, and standing on tiptoe, while they say, ' In 
such and such a place there is a wise and able 
man.' Then they carry with them whatever dry 
provisions they may have left, and hurry towards 
it, abandoning their parents in their homes, and 
neglecting the service of their rulers abroad. Their 
footsteps may be traced in lines from one state 
to another, and the ruts of their chariot-wheels also 
for more than a thousand 1 1. This is owing to the 
error of their superiors in their (inordinate) fondness 
for knowledge. When those superiors do really love 
knowledge, but do not follow the (proper) course, 
the whole world is thrown into great confusion. 

How do I know that the case is so ? The know- 
ledge shown in the (making of) bows, cross-bows, 
hand-nets, stringed arrows, and contrivances with 
springs is great, but the birds are troubled by them 



of History ' between Fu-hsi and Shan-nang. The remaining two 
may be found, I suppose, in the Lfl Shih of Lo Pt. 
1 See the eightieth chapter of the Tio Teh A'ing. 
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above; the knowledge shown in the hooks, baits, 
various kinds of nets, and bamboo traps is great, 
but the fishes are disturbed by them in the waters ; 
the knowledge shown in the arrangements for 
setting nets, and the nets and snares themselves, 
is great, but the animals are disturbed by them in 
the marshy grounds. (So), the versatility shown 
in artful deceptions becoming more and more 
pernicious, in ingenious discussions as to what is 
hard and what is white, and in attempts to disperse 
the dust and reconcile different views, is great, but 
the common people are perplexed by all the sophistry. 
Hence there is great disorder continually in the 
world, and the guilt of it is due to that fondness 
for knowledge. Thus it is that all men know to 
seek for the knowledge that they have not attained 
to ; and do not know to seek for that which they 
already have (in themselves) ; and that they know 
to condemn what they do not approve (in others), 
and do not know to condemn what they have 
allowed in themselves ; — it is this which occasions 
the great confusion and disorder. It is just as if, 
above, the brightness of the sun and moon were 
darkened ; as if, beneath, the productive vigour of 
the hills and streams were dried up ; and as if, 
between, the operation of the four seasons were 
brought to an end : — in which case there would not 
be a single weak and wriggling insect, nor any plant 
that grows up, which would not lose its proper 
nature. Great indeed is the disorder produced in 
the world by the love of knowledge. From the 
time of the three dynasties downwards it has been so. 
The plain and honest-minded people are neglected, 
and the plausible representations of restless spirits 
[39] u 
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received with pleasure; the quiet and unexciting 
method of non-action is put away, and pleasure 
taken in ideas garrulously expressed. It is this 
garrulity of speech which puts the world in dis- 
order. 
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BOOK XI. 

Part II. Section IV. 

3&i Yu, or 'Letting Be, and Exercising For- 
bearance V 

1. I have heard of letting the world be, and 
exercising forbearance ; I have not heard of govern- 
ing the world. Letting be is from the fear that 
men, (when interfered with), will carry their nature 
beyond its normal condition ; exercising forbearance 
is from the fear that men, (when not so dealt with), 
will alter the characteristics of their nature. When 
all men do not carry their nature beyond its normal 
condition, nor alter its characteristics, the good 
government of the world is secured. 

Formerly, Yao's government of the world made 
men look joyful ; but when they have this joy in 
their nature, there is a want of its (proper) 
placidity. The government of the world by A'ieh, 
(on the contrary), made men look distressed ; but 
when their nature shows the symptoms of distress, 
there is a want of its (proper) contentment. The 
want of placidity and the want of contentment are 
contrary to the character (of the nature) ; and where 
this obtains, it is impossible that any man or state 
should anywhere abide long. Are men exceedingly 
joyful ? — the Yang or element of expansion in them 
is too much developed. Are they exceedingly 

1 See pp. 142, 143. 
U 2 
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irritated? — the Yin or opposite element is too 
much developed. When those elements thus pre- 
dominate in men, (it is as if 1 ) the four seasons 
were not to come (at their proper times), and the 
harmony of cold and heat were not to be main- 
tained ; — would there not result injury to the bodies 
of men ? Men's joy and dissatisfaction are made to 
arise where they ought not to do so ; their move- 
ments are all uncertain ; they lose the mastery of 
their thoughts ; they stop short midway, and do not 
finish what they have begun. In this state of 
things the world begins to have lofty aims, and 
jealous dislikes, ambitious courses, and fierce ani- 
mosities, and then we have actions like those of the 
robber A'ih, or of 3^ng (Shan) and Shih (3hiu) 2 . 
If now the whole world were taken to reward the 
good it would not suffice, nor would it be possible 
with it to punish the bad. Thus the world, great 
as it is, not sufficing for rewards and punishments, 
from the time of the three dynasties downwards, 
there has been nothing but bustle and excitement. 
Always occupied with rewards and punishments, 
what leisure have men had to rest in the instincts 
of the nature with which they are endowed ? 

2. Moreover, delight in the power of vision leads 



1 I supply the ' it is as if/ after the example of the critic Lu Shu- 
flh, who here introduces a >J|| in his commentary (>Jjj| I7IJ 0^ 

^C. Jf& ^ 31: Jf* ^T 2r)' What the text seems to state as a 
fact is only an illustration. Compare the concluding paragraphs 
in all the Sections and Parts of the fourth Book of the Li K\. 

2 Our moral instincts protest against Taoism which thus places 
in the same category such sovereigns as Y&o and Kieh, and such 
men as the brigand K\\\ and 3ang and Shih. 
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to excess in the pursuit of (ornamental) colours ; 
delight in the power of hearing, to excess in seeking 
(the pleasures of) sound ; delight in benevolence 
tends to disorder that virtue (as proper to the 
nature) ; delight in righteousness sets the man in 
opposition to what is right in reason ; delight in (the 
practice of) ceremonies is helpful to artful forms ; 
delight in music leads to voluptuous airs ; delight 
in sageness is helpful to ingenious contrivances ; 
delight in knowledge contributes to fault-finding. 
If all men were to rest in the instincts of their 
nature, to keep or to extinguish these eight delights 
might be a matter of indifference ; but if they will 
not rest in those instincts, then those eight delights 
begin to be imperfectly and unevenly developed or 
violently suppressed, and the world is thrown into 
disorder. But when men begin to honour them, 
and to long for them, how great is the deception 
practised on the world! And not only, when (a 
performance of them) is once over, do they not 
have done with them, but they prepare themselves 
(as) with fasting to describe them, they seem to 
kneel reverentially when they bring them forward, 
and they go through them with the excitements of 
music and singing; and then what can be done 
(to remedy the evil of them) ? Therefore the 
superior man, who feels himself constrained to en- 
gage in the administration of the world will find it 
his best way to do nothing 1 . In (that policy of) 
doing nothing, he can rest in the instincts of the 
nature with which he is endowed. Hence he who 
will administer (the government of) the world 

1 Here is the Taoistic meaning of the title of this Book. 
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honouring it as he honours his own person, may 
have that government committed to him, and he 
who will administer it loving it as he loves his own 
person, may have it entrusted to him l . Therefore, 
if the superior man will keep (the faculties lodged 
in) his five viscera unemployed, and not display his 
powers of seeing and hearing, while he is motionless 
as a representative of the dead, his dragon-like 
presence will be seen ; while he is profoundly silent, 
the thunder (of his words) will resound ; while his 
movements are (unseen) like those of a spirit, all 
heavenly influences will follow them ; while he is 
(thus) unconcerned and does nothing, his genial 
influence will attract and gather all things round 
him : — what leisure has he to do anything more for 
the government of the world ? 

3. 3hui KM 2 asked Lao Tan, saying, ' If you do 
not govern the world, how can you make men's 
minds good ? ' The reply was, ' Take care how you 
meddle with and disturb men's minds. The mind, 
if pushed about, gets depressed ; if helped forward, 
it gets exalted. Now exalted, now depressed, here 
it appears as a prisoner, and there as a wrathful fury. 
(At one time) it becomes pliable and soft, yielding 
to what is hard and strong ; (at another), it is sharp 
as the sharpest corner, fit to carve or chisel (stone 
or jade). Now it is hot as a scorching fire, and anon 
it is cold as ice. It is so swift that while one is 
bending down and lifting up his head, it shall twice 



1 A quotation, but without any indication that it is so, from the 
Tdo Teh JTing, ch. 13. 
a Probably an imaginary personage. 
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have put forth a soothing hand beyond the four seas. 
Resting, it is still as a deep abyss ; moving, it is like 
one of the bodies in the sky ; in its resolute haughti- 
ness, it refuses to be bound ; — such is the mind of 
man 1 !' 

Anciently, Hwang-Ti was the first to meddle with 
and disturb the mind of man with his benevolence 
and righteousness 2 . After him, Yao and Shun wore 
their thighs bare and the hair off the calves of their 
legs, in their labours to nourish the bodies of the 
people. They toiled painfully with all the powers 
in their five viscera at the practice of their benevo- 
lence and righteousness ; they tasked their blood 
and breath to make out a code of laws ; — and after 
all they were unsuccessful. On this Yao sent away 
Hwan Tau to Kkung hill, and (the Chiefs of) the 
Three Miao to San-wei, and banished the Minister of 
Works to the Dark Capital ; so unequal had they 
been to cope with the world 3 . Then we are carried 
on to the kings of the Three (dynasties), when the 
world was in a state of great distraction. Of the 
lowest type of character there were Aleh and Kih. ; 
of a higher type there were 3&ng (Shan) and Shih 
(3hiu). At the same time there arose the classes of 

1 I must suppose that the words of Lao-jze stop here, and that 
what follows is from ^Twang-jze himself, down to the end of the 
paragraph. We cannot have Lio-jze referring to men later than 
himself, and quoting from his own Book. 

a Hitherto Y3o and Shun have appeared as the first disturbers 
of the rule of the T&o by their benevolence and righteousness. 
Here that innovation is carried further back to Hwang-Ti. 

3 See these parties, and the way they were dealt with, in the Shu 
King, Part II, Book I, 3. The punishment of them is there 
ascribed to Shun ; but Ydo was still alive, and Shun was acting as 
his viceroy. 
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the Literati and the Mohists. Hereupon, compla- 
cency in, and hatred of, one another produced mutual 
suspicions ; the stupid and the wise imposed on one 
another ; the good and the bad condemned one 
another; the boastful and the sincere interchanged 
their recriminations ; — and the world fell into decay. 
Views as to what was greatly virtuous did not agree, 
and the nature with its endowments became as if 
shrivelled by fire or carried away by a flood. All were 
eager for knowledge, and the people were exhausted 
with their searchings (after what was good). On 
this the axe and the saw were brought into play ; 
guilt was determined as by the plumb-line and death 
inflicted ; the hammer and gouge did their work. 
The world fell into great disorder, and presented the 
appearance of a jagged mountain ridge. The crime 
to which all was due was the meddling with and 
disturbing men's minds. The effect was that men 
of ability and worth lay concealed at the foot of the 
crags of mount Thai, and princes of ten thousand 
chariots were anxious and terrified in their ancestral 
temples. In the present age those who have been 
put to death in various ways lie thick as if pillowed on 
each other ; those who are wearing the cangue press 
on each other (on the roads) ; those who are suffer- 
ing the bastinado can see each other (all over the 
land). And now the Literati and the Mohists begin 
to stand, on tiptoe and with bare arms, among the 
fettered and manacled crowd ! Ah ! extreme is their 
shamelessness, and their failure to see the disgrace ! 
Strange that we should be slow to recognise their 
sageness and wisdom in the bars of the cangue, and 
their benevolence and righteousness in the rivets of 
the fetters and handcuffs ! How do we know that 
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3&ng and Shih are not the whizzing arrows of A'ieh 
and Kib. 1 ? Therefore it is said, ' Abolish sageness 
and cast away knowledge, and the world will be 
brought to a state of great order V 

4. Hwang-Ti had been on the throne for nineteen 
years 3 , and his ordinances were in operation all 
through the kingdom, when he heard that Kwang 
ATMng-jze 4 was living on the summit of Khung- 
thung 5 , and went to see him. ' I have heard,' he 
said, 'that you, Sir, are well acquainted with the 
perfect Tao. I venture to ask you what is the 
essential thing in it. I wish to take the subtlest 
influences of heaven and earth, and assist with them 
the (growth of the) five cereals for the (better) 
nourishment of the people. I also wish to direct 
the (operation of the) Yin and Yang, so as to 
secure the comfort of all living beings. How shall 
I proceed to accomplish those objects ? ' Kwang 
.A'Mng-jze replied, ' What you wish to ask about 
is the original substance of all things e ; what you 

1 Compare this picture of the times after Yao and Shun with 
that given by Mencius in III, ii, ch. 9 et al. But the conclusions 
arrived at as to the causes and cure of their evils by him and our 
author are very different. 

2 A quotation, with the regular formula, from the Tao Teh 
Jifing, ch. 19, with some variation of the text. 

3 ? in b.c. 2678. 

* Another imaginary personage ; apparently, a personification of 
the Tao. Some say he was Lao-jze, — in one of his early states 
of existence; others that he was 'a True Man,' the teacher of 
Hwang-Ti. See Ko Hung's ' Immortals,' I, i. 

5 Equally imaginary is the mountain Khung-thung. Some 
critics find a place for it in the province of Ho-nan ; the majority 
say it is the highest point in the constellation of the Great Bear. 

6 The original ether, undivided, out of which all things were 
formed. 
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wish to have the direction of is that substance as it 
was shattered and divided 1 . According to your 
government of the world, the vapours of the clouds, 
before they were collected, would descend in rain ; 
the herbs and trees would shed their leaves before 
they became yellow ; and the light of the sun and 
moon would hasten to extinction. Your mind is 
that of a flatterer with his plausible words ; — it is 
not fit that I should tell you the perfect Tao.' 

Hwang-Ti withdrew, gave up (his government of) 
the kingdom, built himself a solitary apartment, 
spread in it a mat of the white mao grass, dwelt in it 
unoccupied for three months, and then went again to 
seek an interview with (the recluse). Kwang ^Oang- 
$ze was then lying down with his head to the south. 
Hwang-Ti, with an air of deferential submission, 
went forward on his knees, twice bowed low with his 
face to the ground, and asked him, saying, ' I have 
heard that you, Sir, are well acquainted with the 
perfect Tao; — I venture to ask how I should rule 
my body, in order that it may continue for a long 
time.' Kwang AT^ang-jze hastily rose, and said, ' A 
good question ! Come and I will tell you the per- 
fect Tao. Its essence is (surrounded with) the 
deepest obscurity; its highest reach is in darkness 
and silence. There is nothing to be seen ; nothing 
to be heard. When it holds the spirit in its arms 
in stillness, then the bodily form of itself will become 
correct. You must be still ; you must be pure ; 
not subjecting your body to toil, not agitating your 
vital force ; — then you may live for long. When 

1 The same ether, now in motion, now at rest, divided into the 
Yin and Yang. 
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your eyes see nothing, your ears hear nothing, and 
your mind knows nothing, your spirit will keep your 
body, and the body will live long. Watch over what 
is within you, shut up the avenues that connect you 
with what is external ; — much knowledge is perni- 
cious. I (will) proceed with you to the summit of 
the Grand Brilliance, where we come to the source 
of the bright and expanding (element) ; I will enter 
with you the gate of the Deepest Obscurity, where 
we come to the source of the dark and repressing 
(element). There heaven and earth have their con- 
trollers ; there the Yin and Yang have their Reposi- 
tories. Watch over and keep your body, and all 
things will of themselves give it vigour. I maintain 
the (original) unity (of these elements), and dwell in 
the harmony of them. In this way I have cultivated 
myself for one thousand and two hundred years, and 
my bodily form has undergone no decay 1 .' 

Hwang-Ti twice bowed low with his head to the 
ground, and said, ' In Kwang A^ang-jze we have an 
example of what is called Heaven V The other said, 
' Come, and I will tell you : — (The perfect Tao) is 
something inexhaustible, and yet men all think it 
has an end ; it is something unfathomable, and yet 
men all think its extreme limit can be reached. He 
who attains to my Tao, if he be in a high position, 
will be one of the August ones, and in a low posi- 
tion, will be a king. He who fails in attaining it, 
in his highest attainment will see the light, but will 

1 It seems very clear here that the earliest T&oism taught that 
the cultivation of the Tao tended to prolong and preserve the bodily 
life. 

s A remarkable, but not a singular, instance of iTwang-jze's appli- 
cation of the name ' Heaven.' 
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descend and be of the Earth. At present all things 
are produced from the Earth and return to the Earth. 
Therefore I will leave you, and enter the gate of the 
Unending, to enjoy myself in the fields of the Illi- 
mitable. I will blend my light with that of the sun 
and moon, and will endure while heaven and earth 
endure. If men agree with my views, I will be 
unconscious of it ; if they keep far apart from them, 
I will be unconscious of it ; they may all die, and I 
will abide alone 1 ! ' 

5. Yiin jfiaang 2 , rambling to the east, having been 
borne along on a gentle breeze 3 , suddenly encoun- 
tered Hung Mung 2 , who was rambling about, slap- 
ping his buttocks * and hopping like a bird. Amazed 
at the sight, Yiin Kxang stood reverentially, and 
said to the other, ' Venerable Sir, who are you ? and 
why are you doing this ? ' Hung Mung went on 
slapping his buttocks and hopping like a bird, but 
replied, ' I am enjoying myself.' Yiin K\a.ng said, ' I 



1 A very difficult sentence, in interpreting which there are great 
differences among the critics. 

2 I have preferred to retain Yiin .Slang and Hung Mung as if 
they were the surnames and names of two personages here intro- 
duced. Mr. Balfour renders them by ' The Spirit of the Clouds,' 
and ' Mists of Chaos.' The Spirits of heaven or the sky have still 
their place in the Sacrificial Canon of China, as 'the Cloud- 
Master, the Rain-Master, the Baron of the Winds, and the Thunder 
Master.' Hung Mung, again, is a name for ' the Great Ether,' or, 
as Dr. Medhurst calls it, ' the Primitive Chaos.' 

3 Literally, 'passing by a branch of Fu-y&o; ' but we find ffi- 
yao in Book I, meaning ' a whirlwind.' The term ' branch ' has 
made some critics explain it here as ' the name of a tree,' which is 
inadmissible. I have translated according to the view of Lu 
Shu-£ih. 

4 Or ' stomach,' — according to another reading. 
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wish to ask you a question.' Hung Mung lifted up 
his head, looked at the stranger, and said, ' Pooh ! ' 
YUn A'iang, however, continued, ' The breath of 
heaven is out of harmony; the breath of earth is 
bound up ; the six elemental influences 1 do not act 
in concord ; the four seasons do not observe their 
proper times. Now I wish to blend together the 
essential qualities of those six influences in order to 
nourish all living things ; — how shall I go about it ? ' 
Hung Mung slapped his buttocks, hopped about, and 
shook his head, saying, ' I do not know ; I do not 
know!' 

Yun A"iang could not pursue his question; but three 
years afterwards, when (again) rambling in the east, 
as he was passing by the wild of Sung, he happened 
to meet Hung Mung. Delighted with the ren- 
contre, he hastened to him, and said, ' Have you 
forgotten me, O Heaven ? Have you forgotten me, 

Heaven 2 ?' At the same time, he bowed twice 
with his head to the ground, wishing to receive his 
instructions. Hung Mung said, 'Wandering listlessly 
about, I know not what I seek ; carried on by a wild 
impulse, I know not where I am going. I wander 
about in the strange manner (which you have seen), 
and see that nothing proceeds without method and 
order 3 ; — what more should I know?' Yun A'iang 
replied, ' I also seem carried on by an aimless influ- 
ence, and yet the people follow me wherever I go. 

1 cannot help their doing so. But now as they thus 



1 Probably, they in, the yang, wind, rain, darkness, and light; — 
see Mayers, p. 323. 

2 See Introduction, pp. 17, 18. 

8 Compare in Book XXIII, par. 1. 
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imitate me, I wish to hear a word from you (in the 
case).' The other said, ' What disturbs the regular 
method of Heaven, comes into collision with the 
nature of things, prevents the accomplishment of 
the mysterious (operation of) Heaven, scatters the 
herds of animals, makes the birds all sing at night, 
is calamitous to vegetation, and disastrous to all 
insects ; — all this is owing, I conceive, to the error 
of governing men.' ' What then,' said Yiin A'iang, 
'shall I do?' 'Ah,' said the other, 'you will only 
injure them ! I will leave you in my dancing way, 
and return to my place.' Yiin .Afiang rejoined, ' It 
has been a difficult thing to get this meeting with 
you, O Heaven ! I should like to hear from you a 
word (more).' Hung Mung said, ' Ah ! your mind 
(needs to be) nourished. Do you only take the 
position of doing nothing, and things will of them- 
selves become transformed. Neglect your body ; 
cast out from you your power of hearing and sight ; 
forget what you have in common with things ; cul- 
tivate a grand similarity with the chaos of the plastic 
ether ; unloose your mind ; set your spirit free ; be 
still as if you had no soul. Of all the multitude of 
things every one returns to its root. Every one re- 
turns to its root, and does not know (that it is doing 
so). They all are as in the state of chaos, and 
during all their existence they do not leave it x . If 

1 They never show any will of their own. — On the names Yiin 
.ATiang and Hung Mung, Lu Shu-fth makes the following re- 
marks : — ' These were not men, and yet they are introduced here 
as questioning and answering each other; showing us that our 
author frames and employs his surnames and names to serve his 
own purpose. Those names and the speeches made by the parties 
are all from him. We must believe that he introduces Confucius, 
Y&o, and Shun just in the same way.' 
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they knew (that they were returning to their root), 
they would be (consciously) leaving it. They do 
not ask its name ; they do not seek to spy out their 
nature; and thus it is that things come to life of 
themselves.' 

Yun isfiang said, ' Heaven, you have conferred on 
me (the knowledge of) your operation, and revealed 
to me the mystery of it. All my life I had been 
seeking for it, and now I have obtained it' He 
then bowed twice, with his head to the ground, arose, 
took his leave, and walked away. 

6. The ordinary men of the world x all rejoice in 
men's agreeing with themselves, and dislike men's 
being different from themselves. This rejoicing and 
this ■ dislike arise from their being bent on making 
themselves distinguished above all others. But 
have they who have this object at heart so risen out 
above all others ? They depend on them to rest 
quietly (in the position which they desire), and their 
knowledge is not equal to the multitude of the arts 
of all those others 2 ! When they wish again to ad- 
minister a state for its ruler, they proceed to employ 
all the methods which the kings of the three dynasties 
considered profitable without seeing the evils of such 
a course. This is to make the state depend on the 
peradventure of their luck. But how seldom it is 
that that peradventure does not issue in the ruin of 
the state ! Not once in ten thousand instances will 
such men preserve a state. Not once will they suc- 
ceed, and in more than ten thousand cases will they 

1 Meaning eccentric thinkers not Taoists, like Hui-jze, Kung- 
sun Lung, and others. 

2 The construing and connexion of this sentence are puzzling. 
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ruin it. Alas that the possessors of territory, — (the 
rulers of states), — should not know the danger (of 
employing such men) ! Now the possessors of terri- 
tory possess the greatest of (all) things. Possessing 
the greatest of all things, — (possessing, that is, men), 
— they should not try to deal with them as (simply) 
things. And it is he who is not a thing (himself) 
that is therefore able to deal with (all) things as 
they severally require. When (a ruler) clearly under- 
stands that he who should so deal with all things is 
not a thing himself, will he only rule the kingdom ? 
He will go out and in throughout the universe (at 
his pleasure) ; he will roam over the nine regions \ 
alone in going, alone in coming. Him we call the 
sole possessor (of this ability); and the sole possessor 

(of this ability) is what is called the noblest of all. 

The teaching of (this) great man goes forth as the 
shadow from the substance, as the echo responds to 
the sound. When questioned, he responds, ex- 
hausting (from his own stores) all that is in the 
(enquirer's) mind, as if front to front with all under 
heaven. His resting-place gives forth no sound ; 
his sphere of activity has no restriction of place. 
He conducts every one to his proper goal, proceed- 
ing to it and bringing him back to it as by his own 
movement. His movements have no trace ; his 
going forth and his re-enterings have no deviation ; 
his course is like that of the sun without beginning 
(or ending). 

1 ' The nine regions ' generally means the nine provinces into 
which the Great Yii divided the kingdom. As our author is here 
describing the grand Taoist ruler after his fashion in his relation to 
the universe, we must give the phrase a wider meaning ; but I have 
not met with any attempt to define it. 
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If you would praise or discourse about his per- 
sonality, he is united with the great community of 
existences. He belongs to that great community, 
and has no individual self. Having no individual 
self, how should he have anything that can be called 
his ? If you look at those who have what they call 
their own, they are the superior men of former times ; 
if you look at him who has nothing of the kind, he 
is the friend of heaven and earth. 

7. Mean, and yet demanding to be allowed their 
free course ; — such are Things. Low, and yet re- 
quiring to be relied on ; — such are the People. 
Hidden (as to their issues), and yet requiring to be 
done ; — such are Affairs. Coarse, and yet necessary 
to be set forth ; — such are Laws. Remote, and yet 
necessary to have dwelling (in one's self) ; — such is 
Righteousness. Near, and yet necessary to be 
widely extended ; — such is Benevolence. Restrictive, 
and yet necessary to be multiplied ; — such are Cere- 
monies. Lodged in the centre, and yet requiring to 
be exalted ; — such is Virtue. Always One, and yet 
requiring to be modified ; — such is the Tao. Spirit- 
like, and yet requiring to be exercised ; — such is 
Heaven 1 . 

Therefore the sages contemplated Heaven, but 
did not assist It. They tried to perfect their virtue, 
but did not allow it to embarrass them. They pro- 
ceeded according to the Tao, but did not lay any 
plans. They associated benevolence (with all their 
doings), but did not rely on it. They pursued right- 

1 All these sentences are understood to show that even in the 
non-action of the Master of the T do there are still things he 
must do. 

[39] X 
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eousness extensively, but did not try to accumulate 
it. They responded to ceremonies, but did not con- 
ceal (their opinion as to the troublesomeness of 
them). They engaged in affairs as they occurred, 
and did not decline them. They strove to render 
their laws uniform, but (feared that confusion) might 
arise from them. They relied upon the people, and 
did not set light by them. They depended on things 
as their instruments, and did not discard them \ 

They did not think things equal to what they em- 
ployed them for, but yet they did not see that they 
could do without employing them. Those who do 
not understand Heaven are not pure in their virtue. 
Those who do not comprehend the Tao have no 
course which they can pursue successfully. Alas for 
them who do not clearly understand the Tao ! 

What is it that we call the Tao 2 ? There is the 
Tao, or Way of Heaven; and there is the Tao, or 
Way of Man. Doing nothing and yet attracting all 
honour is the Way of Heaven ; Doing and being 
embarrassed thereby is the Way of Man. It is the 
Way of Heaven that plays the part of the Lord ; 
it is the Way of Man that plays the part of the 
Servant. The Way of Heaven and the Way of 
Man are far apart. They should be clearly dis- 
tinguished from each other. 

1 Antithetic to the previous sentences, and showing that what 
such a Master does does not interfere with his non-action. 

2 This question and what follows shows clearly enough that, even 
with .ffwang-jze, the character Tao (it|J retained its proper 
meaning of the Way or Course. 
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BOOK XII. 

Part II. Section V. 

Thien Tl, or 'Heaven and Earth 1 .' 

i. Notwithstanding the greatness of heaven and 
earth, their transforming power proceeds from one 
lathe; notwithstanding the number of the myriad 
things, the government of them is one and the 
same ; notwithstanding the multitude of mankind, 
the lord of them is their (one) ruler 2 . The ruler's 
(course) should proceed from the qualities (of 
the Tao) and be perfected by Heaven 3 , when it 
is so, it is called ' Mysterious and Sublime.' The 
ancients ruled the world by doing nothing ; — simply 
by this attribute of Heaven 4 . 

If we look at their words 6 in the light of the Tao, 
(we see that) the appellation for the ruler of the 

1 See pp. 143, 144. 

2 Implying that that ruler, ' the Son of Heaven,' is only one. 

8 ' Heaven ' is here defined as meaning ' Non-action, what is of 
itself (|ffi ^ ^ $$)> ' the t eh (f^) is the virtue, or qualities of 
the T&o ; — see the first paragraph of the next Book. 

4 This sentence gives the thesis, or subject-matter of the whole 
Book, which the author never loses sight of. 

6 Perhaps we should translate here, 'They looked at their words,' 
referring to 'the ancient rulers.' So Gabelentz construes : — 'Dem 
TSo gemass betrachteten sie die reden.' The meaning that I have 
given is substantially the same. The term ' words ' occasions a 
difficulty. I understand it here, with most of the critics, as ^^ 
j£ ^ =|r , ' the words of appellation.' 

X 2 
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world 1 was correctly assigned ; if we look in the 
same light at the distinctions which they instituted, 
(we see that) the separation of ruler and ministers 
was right ; if we look at the abilities which they 
called forth in the same light, (we see that the 
duties of) all the offices were well performed ; and 
if we look generally in the same way at all things, 
(we see that) their response (to this rule) was com- 
plete 2 . Therefore that which pervades (the action 
of) Heaven and Earth is (this one) attribute ; that 
which operates in all things is (this one) course ; 
that by which their superiors govern the people is 
the business (of the various departments) ; and that 
by which aptitude is given to ability is skill. The 
skill was manifested in all the (departments of) 
business ; those departments were all administered 
in righteousness ; the righteousness was (the outflow 
of) the natural virtue ; the virtue was manifested 
according to the Tao; and the Tao was according 
to (the pattern of) Heaven. 

Hence it is said 3 , 'The ancients who had the 
nourishment of the world wished for nothing and 
the world had enough ; they did nothing and all 
things were transformed ; their stillness was abysmal, 
and the people were all composed.' The Record 
says 4 , ' When the one (Tio) pervades it, all business 



1 Meaning, probably, his appellation as Thien 3ze, ' the Son of 
Heaven.' 

2 That is, 'they responded to the Tao,' without any constraint 
but the example of their rulers. 

s Here there would seem to be a quotation which I have not 
been able to trace to its source. 

4 This ' Record ' is attributed to Lao-jze ; but we know nothing 
of it. In illustration of the sentiment in the sentence, the critics 
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is completed. When the mind gets to be free from 
all aim, even the Spirits submit.' 

2. The Master said 1 , 'It is the Tao that over- 
spreads and sustains all things. How great It is in 
Its overflowing influence ! The Superior man ought 
by all means to remove from his mind (all that is con- 
trary to It). Acting without action is what is called 
Heaven(-like). Speech coming forth of itself is 
what is called (a mark of) the (true) Virtue. Loving 
men and benefiting things is what is called Benevo- 
lence. Seeing wherein things that are different yet 
agree is what is called being Great. Conduct free 
from the ambition of being distinguished above 
others is what is called being Generous. The pos- 
session in himself of a myriad points of difference 
is what is called being Rich. Therefore to hold 
fast the natural attributes is what is called the 
Guiding Line (of government) 2 ; the perfecting of 
those attributes is what is called its Establishment ; 
accordance with the Tao is what is called being 
Complete; and not allowing anything external to 
affect the will is what is called being Perfect. When 
the Superior man understands these ten things, 
he keeps all matters as it were sheathed in himself, 
showing the greatness of his mind; and through 
the outflow of his doings, all things move (and come 
to him). Being such, he lets the gold lie hid in the 
hill, and the pearls in the deep ; he considers not 



refer to par. 34 in the fourth Appendix to the Yi King ; but it is 
not to the point. 

1 Who is ' the Master ' here ? Confucius ? or Lao-jze ? I think 
the latter, though sometimes even our author thus denominates 
Confucius ; — see par. 9. 

2 ? the Tao. 
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property or money to be any gain ; he keeps aloof 
from riches and honours ; he rejoices not in long life, 
and grieves not for early death ; he does not account 
prosperity a glory, nor is ashamed of indigence ; he 
would not grasp at the gain of the whole world 
to be held as his own private portion ; he would 
not desire to rule over the whole world as his own 
private distinction. His distinction is in under- 
standing that all things belong to the one treasury, 
and that death and life should be viewed in the 
same way 1 .' 

3. The Master said, ' How still and deep is the 
place where the Tao resides! How limpid is its 
purity! Metal and stone without It would give 
forth no sound. They have indeed the (power of) 
sound (in them), but if they be not struck, they do 
not emit it. Who can determine (the qualities that 
are in) all things ? 

' The man of kingly qualities holds on his way 
unoccupied, and is ashamed to busy himself with 
(the conduct of) affairs. He establishes himself in 
(what is) the root and source (of his capacity), and 
his wisdom grows to be spirit-like. In this way his 
attributes become more and more great, and when 
his mind goes forth, whatever things come in his 
way, it lays hold of them (and deals with them). 
Thus, if there were not the Tao, the bodily form 
would not have life, and its life, without the attri- 
butes (of the Tao), would not be manifested. Is 
not he who preserves the body and gives the fullest 
development to the life, who establishes the attri- 

1 Balfour : — ' The difference between life and death exists no 
more ; ' Gabelentz : — ' Sterben und Leben haben gleiche Ersch- 
einung.' 
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butes of the Tao and clearly displays It, possessed 
of kingly qualities ? How majestic is he in his 
sudden issuings forth, and in his unexpected move- 
ments, when all things follow him ! — This we call 
the man whose qualities fit him to rule. 

' He sees where there is the deepest obscurity ; he 
hears where there is no sound. In the midst of the 
deepest obscurity, he alone sees and can distinguish 
(various objects) ; in the midst of a soundless 
(abyss), he alone can hear a harmony (of notes). 
Therefore where one deep is succeeded by a greater, 
he can people all with things ; where one mysterious 
range is followed by another that is more so, he 
can lay hold of the subtlest character of each. In 
this way in his intercourse with all things, while he 
is farthest from having anything, he can yet give 
to them what they seek ; while he is always hurrying 
forth, he yet returns to his resting-place ; now large, 
now small ; now long, now short ; now distant, now 
near V 

4. Hwang-Tl, enjoying himself on the north of 
the Red-water, ascended to the height of the 
Khwan-lun (mountain), and having looked towards 
the south, was returning home, when he lost his 
dark-coloured pearl 2 . He employed Wisdom to 
search for it, but he could not find it. He employed 
(the clear-sighted) Li A'u to search for it, but he 

1 I can hardly follow the reasoning of Awang-jze here. The whole 
of the paragraph is obscure. I have translated the two concluding 
characters jj|y jo, as if they were is iff, after the example of Lin 
Hsf-yf, whose edition of ^Twang-jze was first published in 1261. 

2 Meaning the Tao. This is not to be got or learned by 
wisdom, or perspicacity, or man's reasoning. It is instinctive to 
man, as the Heavenly gift or Truth (^^ ja) . 
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could not find it. He employed (the vehement 
debater) A^ieh Kkku 1 to search for it, but he could 
not find it. He then employed Purposeless 1 , who 
found it ; on which Hwang-Ti said, ' How strange 
that it was Purposeless who was able to find it ! ' 

5. The teacher of Yao was Hsu Yu 2 ; of Hsu 
Yu, Nieh KAueh 2 ; of Nieh KMeh, Wang t 2 ; of 
Wang 1, Phei-1 2 . Yao asked Hsu Yu, saying, ' Is 
Nieh A^iieh fit to be the correlate of Heaven 3 ? 
(If you think he is), I will avail myself of the 
services of Wang 1 to constrain him (to take my 
place).' Hsu Yu replied, 'Such a measure would 
be hazardous, and full of peril to the kingdom ! 
The character of Nieh A^ueh is this; — he is acute, 
perspicacious, shrewd and knowing, ready in reply, 
sharp in retort, and hasty ; his natural (endowments) 
surpass those of other men, but by his human 
qualities he seeks to obtain the Heavenly gift ; 
he exercises his discrimination in suppressing his 
errors, but he does not know what is the source 
from which his errors arise. Make him the corre- 
late of Heaven! He would employ the human 
qualities, so that no regard would be paid to the 
Heavenly gift. Moreover, he would assign different 
functions to the different parts of the one person 4 . 

1 The meaning of the characters shows what is the idea emblemed 
by this name ; and so with Hsiang Wang, — ' a Semblance,' and 
' Nonentity ; '=' Mindless,' ' Purposeless.' 

2 All these names have occurred, excepting that of Phei-f, who 
heads Hwang-fu Mi's list of eminent Taoists. We shall meet with 
him again. He is to be distinguished from Phu-i. 

3 ' Match Heaven ; ' that is, be sovereign below, as Heaven 
above ruled all. 

4 We are referred for the meaning of this characteristic to jj^ B|| 
%*M> inBk.V,par. 1. 
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Moreover, honour would be given to knowledge, 
and he would have his plans take effect with the 
speed of fire. Moreover, he would be the slave of 
everything he initiated. Moreover, he would be 
embarrassed by things. Moreover, he would be 
looking all round for the response of things (to his 
measures). Moreover, he would be responding to 
the opinion of the multitude as to what was right. 
Moreover, he would be changing as things changed, 
and would not begin to have any principle of con- 
stancy. How can such a man be fit to be the 
correlate of Heaven ? Nevertheless, as there are 
the smaller branches of a family and the common 
ancestor of all its branches, he might be the father 
of a branch, but not the father of the fathers of all 
the branches ] . Such government (as he would 
conduct) would lead to disorder. It would be 
calamity in one in the position of a minister, and 
ruin if he were in the position of the sovereign.' 

6. Yao was looking about him at Hwa 2 , the 
border-warden of which said, 'Ha! the sage ! Let 
me ask blessings on the sage ! May he live long ! ' 

1 That is, Nieh might be a minister, but could not be the 
sovereign. The phraseology is based on the rules for the rise of 
sub-surnames in the same clan, and the consequent division of 
clans under different ancestors ; — see the Li K\, Bk. XIII, i, 10-14, 
and XIV, 8. 

2 'Hwa' is evidently intended for the name of a place, but 
where it was can hardly be determined. The genuineness of the 
whole paragraph is called in question; and I pass it by, merely 
calling attention to what the border-warden is made to say about 
the close of the life of the sage (Taoist), who after living a thousand 
years, ascends among the Immortals (-^ = f{ij), and arrives at 
the place of God, and is free from the three evils of disease, old 
age, and death ; or as some say, after the Buddhists, water, fire, and 
wind! 
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Yao said, ' Hush ! ' but the other went on, ' May the 
sage become rich ! ' Yao (again) said, ' Hush ! ' but 
(the warden) continued, ' May the sage have many 
sons ! ' When Yao repeated his ' Hush,' the warden 
said, ' Long life, riches, and many sons are what men 
wish for ; — how is it that you alone do not wish for 
them ? ' Yao replied, ' Many sons bring many fears ; 
riches bring many troubles; and long life gives 
rise to many obloquies. These three things do not 
help to nourish virtue ; and therefore I wish to 
decline them.' The warden rejoined, ' At first I 
considered you to be a sage ; now I see in you only 
a Superior man. Heaven, in producing the myriads 
of the people, is sure to have appointed for them 
their several offices. If you had many sons, and 
gave them (all their) offices, what would you have 
to fear ? If you had riches, and made other men 
share them with you, what trouble would you have ? 
The sage finds his dwelling like the quail (without 
any choice of its own), and is fed like the fledgling ; 
he is like the bird which passes on (through the 
air), and leaves no trace (of its flight). When good 
order prevails in the world, he shares in the general 
prosperity. When there is no such order, he culti- 
vates his virtue, and seeks to be unoccupied. After 
a thousand years, tired of the world, he leaves it, 
and ascends among the immortals. He mounts on 
the white clouds, and arrives at the place of God. 
The three forms of evil do not reach him, his 
person is always free from misfortune ; — what 
obloquy has he to incur ? ' 

With this the border-warden left him. Yao fol- 
lowed him, saying, ' I beg to ask — ; ' but the other 
said, ' Begone ! ' 
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7. When Yao was ruling the world, Po-Mang j$ze- 
kio * was appointed by him prince of one of the 
states. From Yao (afterwards) the throne passed to 
Shun, and from Shun (again) to Yii ; and (then) Po- 
kkaxig 3 z e~kao resigned his principality and began 
to cultivate the ground. Yli went to see him, and 
found him ploughing in the open country. Hurry- 
ing to him, and bowing low in acknowledgment of 
his superiority, Yii then stood up, and asked him, 
saying, ' Formerly, when Yao was ruling the world, 
you, Sir, were appointed prince of a state. He 
gave his sovereignty to Shun, and Shun gave his to 
me, when you, Sir, resigned your dignity, and are 
(now) ploughing (here) ; — I venture to ask the rea- 
son of your conduct.' 3 ze- kao said, 'When Yao 
ruled the world, the people stimulated one another 
(to what was right) without his offering them re- 
wards, and stood in awe (of doing wrong) without 
his threatening them with punishments. Now you 
employ both rewards and punishments, and the 
people notwithstanding are not good. Their virtue 
will from this time decay ; punishments will from this 
time prevail ; the disorder of future ages will from 
this time begin. Why do you, my master, not go 
away, and not interrupt my work ? ' With this he 
resumed his ploughing with his head bent down, and 
did not (again) look round. 

8. In the Grand Beginning (of all things) there 
was nothing in all the vacancy of space ; there was 
nothing that could be named 2 . It was in this state 

1 Some legends say that this Po-^ang 3ze-k£o was a pre-incar- 
nation of Lao-jze ; but this paragraph is like the last, and cannot 
be received as genuine. 

2 This sentence is differently understood, according as it is 
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that there arose the first existence 1 ; — the first exis- 
tence, but still without bodily shape. From this 
things could then be produced, (receiving) what we 
call their proper character 2 . That which had no 
bodily shape was divided 3 ; and then without inter- 
mission there was what we call the process of con- 
ferring 4 . (The two processes) continuing in opera- 
tion, things were produced. As things were com- 
pleted, there were produced the distinguishing lines 
of each, which we call the bodily shape. That shape 
was the body preserving in it the spirit 5 , and each 
had its peculiar manifestation, which we call its 
Nature. When the Nature has been cultivated, it 
returns to its proper character ; and when that has 
been fully reached, there is the same condition as at 
the Beginning. That sameness is pure vacancy, 
and the vacancy is great. It is like the closing of 
the beak and silencing the singing (of a bird). That 
closing and silencing is like the union of heaven and 
earth (at the beginning) 6 . The union, effected, as it 

punctuated;-^ M M, ~% M %> OT ^ M> M ^ M 

£f. Each punctuation has its advocates. For myself, I can only 
adopt the former; the other is contrary to my idea of Chinese 
composition. If the author had wished to be understood so, he 
would have written differently, as, for instance, ^E ^ ^ ^. 

1 Probably, the primary ether, what is called the Thai A'ih. 

2 This sentence is anticipatory. 

3 Into what we call the yin and the yang; — the same ether, 
now at rest, now in motion. 

4 The conferring of something more than what was material. 
By whom or what? By Heaven; the Taoist understanding by 
that term the TSo. 

8 So then, man consists of the material body and the immaterial 
spirit. 

8 The potential heaven and earth, not yet fashioned from the 
primal ether. 
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is, might seem to indicate stupidity or darkness, but 
it is what we call the ' mysterious quality' (existing 
at the beginning) ; it is the same as the Grand Sub- 
mission (to the Natural Course). 

9. The Master l asked Lao Tan, saying, ' Some 
men regulate the Tao (as by a law), which they have 
only to follow ; — (a thing, they say,) is admissible or 
it is inadmissible ; it is so, or it is not so. (They 
are like) the sophists who say that they can dis- 
tinguish what is hard and what is white as clearly 
as if the objects were houses suspended in the sky. 
Can such men be said to be sages 2 ?' The reply was, 
' They are like the busy underlings of a court, who 
toil their bodies and distress their minds with their 
various artifices ; — dogs, (employed) to their sorrow 
to catch the yak, or monkeys 3 that are brought 
from their forests (for their tricksiness). K&ib, I 
tell you this ; — it is what you cannot hear, and what 
you cannot speak of: — Of those who have their 
heads and feet, and yet have neither minds nor ears, 
there are multitudes ; while of those who have their 
bodies, and at the same time preserve that which 
has no bodily form or shape, there are really none. 
It is not in their movements or stoppages, their 
dying or living, their falling and rising again, that 
this is to be found. The regulation of the course 
lies in (their dealing with) the human element in 
them. When they have forgotten external things, 

1 This ' Master ' is without doubt Confucius. 

* The meaning and point of Confucius's question are not clear. 
Did he mean to object to L&o-jze that all his disquisitions about 
the Tio as the one thing to be studied and followed were 
unnecessary ? 

3 Compare in Bk. VII, par. 4. 
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and have also forgotten the heavenly element in 
them, they may be named men who have forgotten 
themselves. The man who has forgotten himself is 
he of whom it is said that he has become identified 
with Heaven 1 .' 

10. At an interview with K\ Kkth. 2 , TsTiang-lu 
Mien 2 said to him, 'Our ruler of Lu asked to receive 
my instructions. I declined, on the ground that I 
had not received any message 3 for him. After- 
wards, however, I told him (my thoughts). I do not 
know whether (what I said) was right or not, and I 
beg to repeat it to you. I said to him, " You must 
strive to be courteous and to exercise self-restraint ; 
you must distinguish the public-spirited and loyal, 
and repress the cringing and selfish ; — who among 
the people will in that case dare not to be in har- 
mony with you ? " ' KS. Kk&h. laughed quietly and 
said, ' Your words, my master, as a description of the 
right course for a Ti or King, were like the threaten- 
ing movement of its arms by a mantis which would 
thereby stop the advance of a carriage ; — inadequate 
to accomplish your object. And moreover, if he 
guided himself by your directions, it would be as if he 
were to increase the dangerous height of his towers 

1 Their action is like that of Heaven, silent but most effective, 
without motive from within or without, simply from the impulse of 
the Tao. 

2 These two men are only known by the mention of them here. 
They must have been officers of Lu, K\ Kh&h a member of 
the great K\ or At-sun family of that state. He would appear 
also to have been the teacher of the other ; if, indeed, they were 
real personages, and not merely the production of .ffwang-jze's 
imagination. 

3 That is any lessons or instructions from you, my master, 
which I should communicate to him. 
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and add to the number of his valuables collected in 
them ; — the multitudes (of the people) would leave 
their (old) ways, and bend their steps in the same 
direction.' 

A'iang-lii Mien was awe-struck, and said in his 
fright, ' I am startled by your words, Master, never- 
theless, I should like to hear you describe the in- 
fluence (which a ruler should exert).' The other 
said, ' If a great sage ruled the kingdom, he would 
stimulate the minds of the people, and cause them to 
carry out his instructions fully, and change their 
manners ; he would take their minds which had be- 
come evil and violent and extinguish them, carrying 
them all forward to act in accordance with the 
(good) will belonging to them as individuals, as if 
they did it of themselves from their nature, while 
they knew not what it was that made them do 
so. Would such an one be willing to look up to Yao 
and Shun in their instruction of the people as his 
elder brothers ? He would treat them as his juniors, 
belonging himself to the period of the original plas- 
tic ether 1 . His wish would be that all should 
agree with the virtue (of that early period), and 
quietly rest in it.' 

1 1 . 3 ze_ kung had been rambling in the south in 
Khb, and was returning to 3 m - As he passed (a 
place) on the north of the Han, he saw an old man 
who was going to work on his vegetable garden. 
He had dug his channels, gone to the well, and was 
bringing from it in his arms a jar of water to pour 
into them. Toiling away, he expended a great deal 

1 The Chinese phrase here is explained by Dr. Williams : — 
' A vivifying influence, a vapour or aura producing things.' 
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of strength, but the result which he accomplished 
was very small. 3 ze_ k un g sa id to him, ' There is a 
contrivance here, by means of which a hundred 
plots of ground may be irrigated in one day. With 
the expenditure of a very little strength, the result 
accomplished is great. Would you, Master, not like 
(to try it) ? ' The gardener looked up at him, and 
said, ' How does it work ? ' 3 ze "k un g' sa id, 'It 1S a 
lever made of wood, heavy behind, and light in 
front. It raises the water as quickly as you could do 
with your hand, or as it bubbles over from a boiler. 
Its name is a shadoof.' The gardener put on an 
angry look, laughed, and said, ' I have heard from 
my teacher that, where there are ingenious contri- 
vances, there are sure to be subtle doings ; and that, 
where there are subtle doings, there is sure to be a 
scheming mind. But, when there is a scheming mind 
in the breast, its pure simplicity is impaired. When 
this pure simplicity is impaired, the spirit becomes 
unsettled, and the unsettled spirit is not the proper 
residence of the Tao. It is not that I do not know 
(the contrivance which you mention), but I should be 
ashamed to use it.' 

(At these words) 3 ze ~kung looked blank and 
ashamed ; he hung down his head, and made no 
reply. After an interval, the gardener said to him, 
' Who are you, Sir ? ' 'A disciple of Khung K/nu,' 
was the reply. The other continued, ' Are you not 
the scholar whose great learning makes you com- 
parable to a sage, who make it your boast that you 
surpass all others, who sing melancholy ditties all 
by yourself, thus purchasing a famous reputation 
throughout the kingdom ? If you would (only) for- 
get the energy of your spirit, and neglect the care of 
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your body, you might approximate (to the Tao). 
But while you cannot regulate yourself, what leisure 
have you to be regulating the world ? Go on your 
way, Sir, and do not interrupt my work.' 

3ze-kung shrunk back abashed, and turned pale. 
He was perturbed, and lost his self-possession, nor did 
he recover it, till he had walked a distance of thirty 
11. His disciples then said, ' Who was that man ? 
Why, Master, when you saw him, did you change 
your bearing, and become pale, so that you have 
been all day without returning to yourself ? ' He 
replied to them, ' Formerly I thought that there was 
but one man J in the world, and did not know that 
there was this man. I have heard the Master say 
that to seek for the means of conducting his under- 
takings so that his success in carrying them out may 
be complete, and how by the employment of a little 
strength great results may be obtained, is the way 
of the sage. Now (I perceive that) it is not so at 
all. They who hold fast and cleave to the Tao 
are complete in the qualities belonging to it. Com- 
plete in those qualities, they are complete in their 
bodies. Complete in their bodies, they are com- 
plete in their spirits. To be complete in spirit is 
the way of the sage. (Such men) live in the world 
in closest union with the people, going along with 
them, but they do not know where they are going. 
Vast and complete is their simplicity ! Success, 
gain, and ingenious contrivances, and artful clever- 
ness, indicate (in their opinion) a forgetfulness of the 
(proper) mind of man. These men will not go 
where their mind does not carry them, and will do 

1 Confucius. 
[39] Y 
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nothing of which their mind does not approve. 
Though all the world should praise them, 
they would (only) get what they think should 
be loftily disregarded ; and though all the world 
should blame them, they would but lose (what they 
think) fortuitous and not to be received ; — the 
world's blame and praise can do them neither benefit 
nor injury. Such men may be described as possess- 
ing all the attributes (of the T ao), while I can only be 
called one of those who are like the waves carried 
about by the wind.' When he returned to Lu, (3ze- 
kung) reported the interview and conversation to 
Confucius, who said, ' The man makes a pretence of 
cultivating the arts of the Embryonic Age 1 . He 
knows the first thing, but not the sequel to it. He 
regulates what is internal in himself, but not what is 
external to himself. If he had intelligence enough 
to be entirely unsophisticated, and by doing nothing 
to seek to return to the normal simplicity, embody- 
ing (the instincts of) his nature, and keeping his 
spirit (as it were) in his arms, so enjoying himself in 
the common ways, you might then indeed be afraid 
of him ! But what should you and I find in the arts 
of the embryonic time, worth our knowing?' 

12. Kun Ming 2 , on his way to the ocean, met with 
Yuan Fung 2 on the shore of the eastern sea, and 



1 The ' arts of the Embryonic Age' suggests the idea of the 
earliest men in their struggles for support; not the Tao of Heaven 
in its formation of the universe. But the whole of the paragraph, 
not in itself uninteresting, is believed to be a spurious introduction, 
and not the production of .ffwang-jze. 

2 These are not names of men, but like Yun Jfiang and Hung 
Mung in the fifth paragraph of the last Book. By A!un MSng, it 
is said, we are to understand ' the great primal ether,' and by Yuan 
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was asked by him where he was going. ' I am 
going,' he replied, ' to the ocean ; ' and the other 
again asked, ' What for ? ' Kun Mang said, ' Such 
is the nature of the ocean that the waters which 
flow into it can never fill it, nor those which flow 
from it exhaust it. I will enjoy myself, rambling by 
it.' Yuan Fung replied, ' Have you no thoughts 
about mankind * ? I should like to hear from you 
about sagely government.' A!un Mang said, ' Under 
the government of sages, all offices are distributed 
according to the fitness of their nature ; all appoint- 
ments are made according to the ability of the men ; 
whatever is done is after a complete survey of all 
circumstances ; actions and words proceed from the 
inner impulse, and the whole world is transformed. 
Wherever their hands are pointed and their looks 
directed, from all quarters the people are all sure to 
come (to do what they desire) : — this is what is 
called government by sages.' 

' I should like to hear about (the government of) 
the kindly, virtuous men V (continued Yuan Fung). 
The reply was, ' Under the government of the vir- 
tuous, when quietly occupying (their place), they 
have no thought, and, when they act, they have no 
anxiety; they do not keep stored (in their minds) 
what is right and what is wrong, what is good and 

Fung, ' the east wind.' Why these should discourse together as 
they are here made to do, only A!wang-jze himself could tell. 

1 Literally, ' men with their cross eyes ;' an appellation for man- 
kind, men having their eyes set across their face more on the same 
plane than other animals ; — ' an extraordinary application of the 
characters,' says Lin Hsi-£ung. 

2 The text is simply ' virtuous men ; ' but the reply justifies us 
in giving the meaning as ' kindly ' as well, ^ra has often this 
signification. 

Y 2 
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what is bad. They share their benefits among all 
within the four seas, and this produces what is called 
(the state of) satisfaction ; they dispense their gifts 
to all, and this produces what is called (the state of) 
rest. (The people) grieve (on their death) like 
babies who have lost their mothers, and are per- 
plexed like travellers who have lost their way. 
They have a superabundance of wealth and all 
necessaries, and they know not whence it comes ; 
they have a sufficiency of food and drink, and they 
know not from whom they get it : — such are the 
appearances (under the government) of the kindly 
and virtuous.' 

' I should like to hear about (the government of) the 
spirit-like men,' (continued Yiian Fung once more). 

The reply was, ' Men of the highest spirit-like 
qualities mount up on the light, and (the limitations 
of) the body vanish. This we call being bright and 
ethereal. They carry out to the utmost the powers 
with which they are endowed, and have not a single 
attribute unexhausted. Their joy is that of heaven 
and earth, and all embarrassments of affairs melt 
away and disappear ; all things return to their 
proper nature : — and this is what is called (the state 
of) chaotic obscurity 1 .' 

13. Man Wti-kwei 2 and K/tih-tang Man-Mi 2 had 
been looking at the army of king Wfi, when the 
latter said, ' It is because he was not born in the 
time of the Lord of Yli 3 , that therefore he is in- 

1 When no human element had come in to mar the development 
of the Tao. 

2 If these be the names of real personages, they must have been 
of the time of king Wu, about b. c. 1122. 

3 Generally understood to mean ' He is not equal to the Lord of 
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volved in this trouble (of war).' Man Wu-kwei 
replied, 'Was it when the kingdom was in good 
order, that the Lord of Yti governed it ? or was it 
after it had become disordered that he governed 
it ? ' The other said, ' That the kingdom be in a 
condition of good order, is what (all) desire, and (in 
that case) what necessity would there be to say any- 
thing about the Lord of Yii ? He had medicine for 
sores ; false hair for the bald ; and healing for those 
who were ill : — he was like the filial son carrying in 
the medicine to cure his kind father, with every sign 
of distress in his countenance. A sage would be 
ashamed (of such a thing) '. 

' In the age of perfect virtue they attached no 
value to wisdom, nor employed men of ability. 
Superiors were (but) as the higher branches of a tree ; 
and the people were like the deer of the wild. They 
were upright and correct, without knowing that to 
be so was Righteousness ; they loved one another, 
without knowing that to do so was Benevolence ; 
they were honest and leal-hearted, without knowing 
that it was Loyalty; they fulfilled their engage- 
ments, without knowing that to do so was Good 
Faith ; in their simple movements they employed 
the services of one another, without thinking that 
they were conferring or receiving any gift. There- 
fore their actions left no trace, and there was no 
record of their affairs.' 

14. The filial son who does not flatter his father, 

Yii,' or Shun. The meaning which I have given is that propounded 
by Hu Wan-ying, and seems to agree better with the general pur- 
port of the paragraph. 

1 Ashamed that he had not been able to keep his father from 
getting sick, and requiring to be thus attended to. 
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and the loyal minister who does not fawn on his 
ruler, are the highest examples of a minister and a 
son. When a son assents to all that his father says, 
and approves of all that his father does, common 
opinion pronounces him an unworthy son ; when a 
minister assents to all that his ruler says, and ap- 
proves of all that his ruler does, common opinion 
pronounces him an unworthy minister. Nor does 
any one reflect that this view is necessarily correct 1 . 
But when common opinion (itself) affirms anything 
and men therefore assent to it, or counts anything 
good and men also approve of it, then it is not said 
that they are mere consenters and flatterers; — is 
common opinion then more authoritative than a 
father, or more to be honoured than a ruler ? Tell 
a man that he is merely following (the opinions) of 
another, or that he is a flatterer of others, and at 
once he flushes with anger. And yet all his life he 
is merely following others, and flattering them. His 
illustrations are made to agree with theirs ; his phrases 
are glossed : — to win the approbation of the multi- 
tudes. From first to last, from beginning to end, he 
finds no fault with their views. He will let his robes 
hang down 2 , display the colours on them, and arrange 
his movements and bearing, so as to win the favour 
of his age, and yet not call himself a flatterer. He 
is but a follower of those others, approving and dis- 

1 We can hardly tell whether this paragraph should be under- 
stood as a continuation of -Oih-^ang's remarks, or as from .ffwang- 
jze himself. The meaning here is that every one feels that this 
opinion is right, without pausing to reason about it. 

2 See the Yt King, Appendix III, ii, 15, where this letting his 
robes hang down is attributed to Shun. Ought we to infer from 
this that in this paragraph we have Kkih.-ka.ng still speaking about 
and against the common opinion of Shun's superiority to king Wu ? 
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approving as they do, and yet he will not say that 
he is one of them. This is the height of stupidity. 

He who knows his stupidity is not very stupid ; 
he who knows that he is under a delusion is not 
greatly deluded. He who is greatly deluded will 
never shake the delusion off; he who is very stupid 
will all his life not become intelligent. If three men 
be walking together, and (only) one of them be 
under a delusion (as to their way), they may yet 
reach their goal, the deluded being the fewer ; but 
if two of them be under the delusion, they will not 
do so, the deluded being the majority. At the pre- 
sent time, when the whole world is under a delusion, 
though I pray men to go in the right direction, I 
cannot make them do so ; — is it not a sad case ? 

Grand music does not penetrate the ears of vil- 
lagers ; but if they hear ' The Breaking of the Wil- 
low,' or ' The Bright Flowers V they will roar with 
laughter. So it is that lofty words do not remain in 
the minds of the multitude, and that perfect words 
are not heard, because the vulgar words predomi- 
nate. By two earthenware instruments the (music of) 
a bell will be confused, and the pleasure that it would 
afford cannot be obtained. At the present time the 
whole world is under a delusion, and though I wish 
to go in a certain direction, how can I succeed in 
doing so ? Knowing that I cannot do so, if I were 
to try to force my way, that would be another de- 
lusion. Therefore my best course is to let my pur- 
pose go, and no more pursue it. If I do not pursue 
it, whom shall I have to share in my sorrow 2 ? 

1 The names of two songs, favourites with the common people. 

2 I shall only feel the more that I am alone without any to sym- 
pathise with me, and be the more sad. 
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If an ugly man 1 have a son born to him at mid- 
night, he hastens with a light to look at it. Very 
eagerly he does so, only afraid that it may be like 
himself. 

1 5 2 . From a tree a hundred years old a portion 
shall be cut and fashioned into a sacrificial vase, 
with the bull figured on it, which is ornamented 
further with green and yellow, while the rest (of 
that portion) is cut away and thrown into a ditch. 
If now we compare the sacrificial vase with what 
was thrown into the ditch, there will be a difference 
between them as respects their beauty and ugliness ; 
but they both agree in having lost the (proper) 
nature of the wood. So in respect of their practice 
of righteousness there is a difference between (the 
robber) A"ih on the one hand, and Sang (Shan) or 
Shih (3hiu) on the other ; but they all agree in 
having lost (the proper qualities of) their nature. 

Now there are five things which produce (in men) 
the loss of their (proper) nature. The first is (their 
fondness for) the five colours which disorder the 
eye, and take from it its (proper) clearness of vision ; 
the second is (their fondness for) the five notes (of 
music), which disorder the ear and take from it its 

|j§| ^ should perhaps be translated ' a leper.' The illustra- 
tion is edited by -ffiao Hung and others as a paragraph by itself. 
They cannot tell whether it be intended to end the paragraph that 
precedes or to introduce the one that follows. 

2 This paragraph must be our author's own. Kh\h-kax\g, of the 
time of king Wu, could not be criticising the schemes of life pro- 
pounded by Mo and Yang, whose views were so much later in 
time. It breathes the animosity of Lao and ^Twang against all 
schemes of learning and culture, as contrary to the simplicity of 
life according to the Tao. 
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(proper) power of hearing ; the third is (their fond- 
ness for) the five odours which penetrate the nos- 
trils, and produce a feeling of distress all over the 
forehead ; the fourth is (their fondness for) the five 
flavours, which deaden the mouth, and pervert its 
sense of taste ; the fifth is their preferences and 
dislikes, which unsettle the mind, and cause the 
nature to go flying about. These five things are all 
injurious to the life ; and now Yang and Mo begin 
to stretch forward from their different standpoints, 
each thinking that he has hit on (the proper course 
for men). 

But the courses they have hit on are not what I 
call the proper course. What they have hit on (only) 
leads to distress ; — can they have hit on what is 
the right thing ? If they have, we may say that the 
dove in a cage has found the right thing for it. 
Moreover, those preferences and dislikes, that (fond- 
ness for) music and colours, serve but to pile up fuel 
(in their breasts) ; while their caps of leather, the 
bonnet with kingfishers' plumes, the memorandum 
tablets which they carry, and their long girdles, 
serve but as restraints on their persons. Thus in- 
wardly stuffed full as a hole for fuel, and outwardly 
fast bound with cords, when they look quietly round 
from out of their bondage, and think they have got 
all they could desire, they are no better than criminals 
whose arms are tied together, and their fingers sub- 
jected to the screw, or than tigers and leopards in 
sacks or cages, and yet thinking that they have got 
(all they could wish). 
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BOOK XIII. 
Part II. Section VI. 

Thien Tao, or ' The Way of Heaven 1 .' 

i. The Way of Heaven operates (unceasingly), 
and leaves no accumulation 2 (of its influence) in any 
particular place, so that all things are brought to 
perfection by it; so does the Way of the Tis 
operate, and all under the sky turn to them (as their 
directors) ; so also does the Way of the Sages 
operate, and all within the seas submit to them. 
Those who clearly understand (the Way of) Heaven, 
who are in sympathy with (that of) the sages, and 
familiar through the universe and in the four quarters 
(of the earth) with the work of the T!s and the kings, 
yet act spontaneously from themselves : — with the 
appearance of being ignorant they are yet entirely 
still. 

The stillness of the sages does not belong to them 
as a consequence of their skilful ability 3 ; all things 
are not able to disturb their minds ; — it is on this 
account that they are still. When water is still, its 
clearness shows the beard and eyebrows (of him 



1 See pp. 144, 145. 

2 That is, its operation is universal. The Chinese critics gene- 
rally explain ' accumulation ' here by ' rest,' which is not quite the 
idea. 

3 Such is the meaning here of the aS, as in the Tao Teh 
■ATing, chaps. 2, 8, and often. 
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who looks into it). It is a perfect Level 1 , and the 
greatest artificer takes his rule from it. Such is the 
clearness of still water, and how much greater is that 
of the human Spirit! The still mind of the sage 
is the mirror of heaven and earth, the glass of all 
things. 

Vacancy, stillness, placidity, tastelessness, quietude, 
silence, and non-action ; — this is the Level of heaven 
and earth, and the perfection of the Tao and its 
characteristics 2 . Therefore theTls, Kings, and Sages 
found in this their resting-place 3 . Resting here, 
they were vacant ; from their vacancy came fullness ; 
from their fullness came the nice distinctions (of 
things). From their vacancy came stillness ; that 
stillness was followed by movement ; their move- 
ments were successful. From their stillness came 
their non-action. Doing-nothing, they devolved the 
cares of office on their employes. Doing-nothing was 
accompanied by the feeling of satisfaction. Where 
there is that feeling of satisfaction, anxieties and 
troubles find no place ; and the years of life are 
many. 

Vacancy, stillness, placidity, tastelessness, quietude, 
silence, and doing-nothing are the root of all things. 
When this is understood, we find such a ruler on the 
throne as Yao, and such a minister as Shun. When 
with this a high position is occupied, we find the attri- 
butes of the Tls and kings, — the sons of Heaven ; 
with this in a low position, we find the mysterious 

V|b here, is contracted in many editions into ^Jg, which some 
have mistaken for ^^. 
2 Such are the natural characteristics of the Taoistic mind. 
8 Implying cessation from all thought and purpose. 
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sages, the uncrowned kings, with their ways. With this 
retiring (from public life), and enjoying themselves 
at leisure, we find the scholars who dwell by the 
rivers and seas, among the hills and forests, all sub- 
missive to it ; with this coming forward to active life 
and comforting their age, their merit is great, and 
their fame is distinguished ; — and all the world 
becomes united in one. 

2. (Such men) by their stillness become sages ; 
and by their movement, kings. Doing-nothing, they 
are honoured ; in their plain simplicity, no one in the 
world can strive with them (for the palm of) excel- 
lence. The clear understanding of the virtue of 
Heaven and Earth is what is called 'The Great 
Root,' and ' The Great Origin ; ' — they who have it 
are in harmony with Heaven, and so they produce 
all equable arrangements in the world ; — they are 
those who are in harmony with men. Being in 
harmony with men is called the Joy of men ; being 
in harmony with Heaven is called the Joy of Heaven, 
isfwang-jze said, ' My Master ! my Master ! He 
shall hash and blend all things in mass without being 
cruel ; he shall dispense his favours to all ages with- 
out being benevolent. He is older than the highest 
antiquity, and yet is not old. He overspreads the 
heavens and sustains the earth ; from him is the 
carving of all forms without any artful skill 1 ! This 
is what is called the Joy of Heaven. Hence it is 
said, " Those who know the Joy of Heaven during 
their life, act like Heaven, and at death undergo 
transformation like (other) things 2 ; in their stillness 

1 Compare in Bk.VI, pars. 13 and 7. 

2 They do not cease to be, but only become transformed or 
c hanged. 
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they possess the quality of the Yin, and in their 
movement they flow abroad as the Yang. There- 
fore he who knows the Joy of Heaven has no mur- 
muring against Heaven, nor any fault-finding with 
men; and suffers no embarrassment from things, nor 
any reproof from ghosts. Hence it is said, ' His 
movements are those of Heaven ; his stillness is 
that of Earth ; his whole mind is fixed, and he rules 
over the world. The spirits of his dead do not come 
to scare him ; he is not worn out by their souls. 
His words proceeding from his vacancy and stillness, 
yet reach to heaven and earth, and show a communi- 
cation with all things : — this is what is called the Joy 
of Heaven. This Joy of Heaven forms the mind of 
the sage whereby he nurtures all under the sky V " ' 

3. It was the Way 2 of the Tls and Kings to 
regard Heaven and Earth as their Author, the Tao 
and its characteristics as their Lord, and Doing- 
nothing as their constant rule. Doing-nothing, they 
could use the whole world in their service and might 
have done more ; acting, they were not sufficient for 
the service required of them by the world. Hence 
the men of old held non-inaction in honour. When 
superiors do nothing and their inferiors also do 
nothing, inferiors and superiors possess the same 
virtue ; and when inferiors and superiors possess the 
same virtue, there are none to act as ministers. 
When inferiors act, and their superiors also act, 
then superiors and inferiors possess the same Tao ; 
and when superiors and inferiors possess the same 



1 I suppose that from ' It is said ' to this is all quotation, but 
from -what book we do not know. 

2 ' The virtue,' or attribute ;=the way. 
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Tao, there is none to preside as Lord. But that 
the superiors do nothing and yet thereby use the 
world in their service, and that the inferiors, while 
acting, be employed in the service of the world, is 
an unchangeable principle. Therefore the ancient 
kings who presided over the world, though their 
knowledge embraced (all the operations of) Heaven 
and Earth, took no thought of their own about 
them ; though their nice discrimination appreciated 
the fine fashioning of all things, they said not a word 
about it ; though their power comprehended all 
within the seas, they did nothing themselves. 
Heaven produces nothing, yet all things experience 
their transformations ; Earth effects no growth, yet all 
things receive their nurture; the TIs and Kings did 
nothing, yet all the world testified their effective ser- 
vices. Hence it is said, 'There is nothing more spirit- 
like than Heaven; there is nothing richer than Earth ; 
there are none greater than the Tts and Kings.' Hence 
it is said (further), ' The attributes of the Tls and 
kings corresponded to those of Heaven and Earth.' 
It was thus that they availed themselves of (the 
operations of) Heaven and Earth, carried all things 
on unceasingly (in their courses), and employed the 
various classes of men in their service. 

4. Originating belongs to those in the higher 
position ; details (of work) to those who are in the 
lower. The compendious decision belongs to the 
lord ; the minutiae of execution, to his ministers. 
The direction of the three hosts 1 and their men with 
the five weapons 2 is but a trifling quality ; rewards 

1 ' Three hosts ' constituted the military force of one of the 
largest states. 

2 The bow, the club, the spear, the lance, the javelin. Other 
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and penalties with their advantages and sufferings, 
and the inflictions of the five punishments x are but 
trivial elements of instruction ; ceremonies, laws, 
measures, and numbers, with all the minutiae of 
jurisprudence 2 , are small matters in government ; 
the notes of bells and drums, and the display of 
plumes and flags are the slightest things in music, 
and the various grades of the mourning garments are 
the most unimportant manifestations of grief. These 
five unimportant adjuncts required the operation of 
the excited spirit and the employment of the arts of 
the mind, to bring them into use. The men of old 
had them indeed, but they did not give them the 
first place. 

The ruler precedes, and the minister follows ; the 
father precedes, and the son follows ; the elder 
brother precedes, and the younger follows ; the 
senior precedes, and the junior follows ; the male 
precedes, and the female follows ; the husband pre- 
cedes, and the wife follows. 

This precedence of the more honourable and se- 
quence of the meaner is seen in the (relative) action 
of heaven and earth, and hence the sages took them 
as their pattern. The more honourable position of 
heaven and the lower one of earth are equivalent to 
a designation of their spirit-like and intelligent 
qualities. The precedence of spring and summer 
and the sequence of autumn and winter mark the 



enumerations of them are given. See the ' Officers of Khi,' Bk. 
XXXII. 

1 Branding, cutting off the nose, cutting off the feet, castra- 
tion, death. 

3 IreadhereJflJ(not^)^. 
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order of the four seasons. In the transformations 
and growth of all things, every bud and feature has 
its proper form ; and in this we have their gradual 
maturing and decay, the constant flow of transforma- 
tion and change. Thus since Heaven and Earth, 
which are most spirit-like, are distinguished as more 
honourable and less, and by precedence and sequence, 
how much more must we look for this in the ways 
of men ! In the ancestral temple it is to kinship that 
honour is given ; in court, to rank ; in the neigh- 
bourhoods and districts, to age ; in the conduct of 
affairs, to wisdom ; such is the order in those great 
ways. If we speak of the course (to be pursued in 
them), and do not observe their order, we violate 
their course. If we speak of the course, and do not 
observe it, why do we apply that name to it ? 

5. Therefore the ancients who clearly understood 
the great Tao first sought to apprehend what was 
meant by Heaven 1 , and the Tao and its characteris- 
tics came next. When this was apprehended, then 
came Benevolence and Righteousness. When these 
were apprehended, then came the Distinction of duties 
and the observance of them. This accomplished, 
there came objects and their names. After objects 
and their names, came the employment of men 
according to their qualities: on this there followed 
the examination of the men and of their work. This 
led to the approval or disapproval of them, which 
again was succeeded by the apportioning of rewards 
and penalties. After this the stupid and the intelli- 
gent understood what was required of them, and the 
honourable and the mean occupied their several posi- 

1 The meaning, probably, is ' spontaneity.' 
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tions. The good and the able, and those inferior 
to them, sincerely did their best. Their ability 
was distributed ; the duties implied in their official 
names were fulfilled. In this way did they serve 
their superiors, nourish their inferiors, regulate 
things, and cultivate their persons. They did not call 
their knowledge and schemes into requisition ; they 
were required to fall back upon (the method of) 
Heaven : — this was what is called the Perfection of 
the Rule of Great Peace. Hence it is said in the 
Book \ ' There are objects and there are their names.' 
Objects and their names the ancients had ; but they 
did not put them in the foremost place. 

When the ancients spoke of the Great Tao, it 
was only after four other steps that they gave a 
place to ' Objects and their Names,' and after eight 
steps that they gave a place to ' Rewards and 
Penalties.' If they had all at once spoken of 
'Objects and their Names,' they would have shown 
an ignorance of what is the Root (of government) ; if 
they had all at once spoken of ' Rewards and Penalties,' 
they would have shown an ignorance of the first 
steps of it. Those whose words are thus an in-r 
version of the (proper) course, or in opposition to it, 
are (only fit to be) ruled by others ; — how can they 
rule others ? To speak all at once of ' Objects and 
their Names,' and of ' Rewards and Penalties,' only 
shows that the speaker knows the instruments of 
government, but does not know the method of it, 
is fit to be used as an instrument in the world, but 
not fit to use others as his instruments : — he is what 
we call a mere sophist, a man of one small idea. 

1 We cannot tell what book or books. 
[39] Z 
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Ceremonies, laws, numbers, measures, with all the 
minutiae of jurisprudence, the ancients had ; but it 
is by these that inferiors serve their superiors ; it is 
not by them that those superiors nourish the world. 

6. Anciently, Shun asked Yao, saying, ' In what 
way does your Majesty by the Grace of Heaven 1 
exercise your mind ? ' The reply was, ' I simply 
show no arrogance towards the helpless ; I do not 
neglect the poor people ; I grieve for those who die ; 
I love their infant children ; and I compassionate 
their widows.' Shun rejoined, ' Admirable, as far as 
it goes ; but it is not what is Great.' 'How then,' 
asked Yao, ' do you think I should do ? ' Shun re- 
plied, 'When (a sovereign) possesses the virtue of 
Heaven, then when he shows himself in action, it is 
in stillness. The sun and moon (simply) shine, 
and the four seasons pursue their courses. So it is 
with the regular phenomena of day and night, and 
with the movement of the clouds by which the rain 
is distributed.' Yao said, ' Then I have only been 
persistently troubling myself! What you wish is 
to be in harmony with Heaven, while I wish to 
be in harmony with men.' Now (the Way of) 
Heaven and Earth was much thought of of old, 
and Hwang-Tl, Yao, and Shun united in admiring it. 
Hence the kings of the world of old did nothing, 
but tried to imitate that Way. 

7. Confucius went to the west to deposit (some) 
writings in the library of K&n 2 , when 3 ze_ lu coun- 



1 So, in the ' Spring and Autumn ' Chronicle, the rightful reign- 
ing sovereign is ordinarily designated, ' Heaven's King.' It is not 
a Taoistic mode of speaking of him. 

a It is supposed that Confucius, disappointed by his want of 
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selled him, saying, ' I have heard that the officer in 
charge of this A'ang 1 Repository of A'au was one 
Lao Tan, who has given up his office, and is living 
in his own house. As you, Master, wish to deposit 
these writings here, why not go to him, and obtain 
his help (to accomplish your object) 2 .' Confucius 
said, 'Good;' and he went and saw Lao Tan, who 
refused his assistance. On this he proceeded to 
give an abstract of the Twelve Classics 3 to bring 
the other over to his views 4 . Lao Tan, however, 
interrupted him while he was speaking, and said, 
' This is too vague ; let me hear the substance of 
them in brief.' Confucius said, ' The substance of 
them is occupied with Benevolence and Righteous- 
ness.' The other said, ' Let me ask whether you 
consider Benevolence and Righteousness to con- 
stitute the nature of man ? ' 'I do,' was the answer. 
' If the superior man be not benevolent, he will not 
fulfil his character ; if he be not righteous, he might 
as well not have been born. Benevolence and 
Righteousness are truly the nature of man.' Lao 
Tan continued, ' Let me ask you what you mean by 
Benevolence and Righteousness.' Confucius said, 
' To be in one's inmost heart in kindly sympathy 



success, wished to deposit the writings or books which he prized so 
much in the Royal Library, that they might not be lost, and be 
available for some future teacher, more fortunate than himself. 

1 The name of the Royal Library (^h) > meaning, perhaps, 
' Approved.' 

a That is, help him to get his books deposited in the Library. 

3 Meaning, perhaps, the 'Spring and Autumn,' containing a 
chronicle of twelve marquises of Lu. We know of no collection in 
the time of Confucius which could be styled the ' Twelve Classics.' 



Wt ' s t0 ^ e rea d shui. 
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with all things ; to love all men ; and to allow no 
selfish thoughts ; — this is the nature of Benevolence 
and Righteousness.' Lao Tan exclaimed, ' Ah ! you 
almost show your inferiority by such words ! " To 
love all men ! " is not that vague and extravagant ? 
" To be seeking to allow no selfish thoughts ! " — that 
is selfishness 2 ! If you, Master, wish men not to be 
without their (proper) shepherding, think of Heaven 
and Earth, which certainly pursue their invariable 
course ; think of the sun and moon, which surely 
maintain their brightness ; think of the stars in the 
zodiac, which preserve their order and courses ; 
think of birds and beasts, which do not fail to collect 
together in their flocks and herds ; and think of 
the trees, which do not fail to stand up (in their 
places). Do you, Master, imitate this way and carry 
it into practice ; hurry on, following this course, and 
you will reach your end. Why must you further be 
vehement in putting forward your Benevolence and 
Righteousness, as if you were beating a drum, and 
seeking a fugitive son, (only making him run away 
the more) ? Ah ! Master, you are introducing dis- 
order into the nature of man ! ' 

8. Sh'ih-/e/iang KM. 2 , having an interview with 
Lao-jze, asked him, saying, ' I heard, Master, that 
you were a sage, and I came here, wishing to see 
you, without grudging the length of the journey. 
During the stages of the hundred days, the soles 
of my feet became quite callous, but I did not dare 
to stop and rest. Now I perceive that you are not 

1 The unselfishness was not spontaneous. 

2 We know nothing of this personage, but what is related here ; 
nor does the whole paragraph serve to advance the argument of 
the Book. 
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a sage. Because there was some rice left about the 
holes of the rats, you sent away your younger sister, 
which was unkind ; when your food, whether raw 
or cooked, remains before you not all consumed, 
you keep on hoarding it up to any extent 1 .' Lao- 
jze looked indifferent, and gave him no answer. 

Next day Khi again saw Lao-jze, and said, 
' Yesterday I taunted you ; but to-day I have gone 
back to a better mood of mind. What is the cause 
(of the change) 2 ? ' Lao-jze replied, ' I consider that 
I have freed myself from the trammels of claiming to 
be artfully knowing, spirit-like, and sage. Yesterday 
if you had called me an ox, you might have 
done so ; or if you had called me a horse, you 
might have done so 3 . If there be a reality (corre- 
sponding to men's ideas), and men give it a name, 
which another will not receive, he will in the sequel 
suffer the more. My manner was what I constantly 
observe ; — I did not put it on for the occasion.' 

Shih-^/*ang KM sidled away out of Lao's shadow; 
then he retraced his steps, advanced forward, and 
asked how he should cultivate himself. The reply 
was, ' Your demeanour is repelling ; you stare 
with your eyes ; your forehead is broad and yet 
tapering ; you bark and growl with your mouth ; 
your appearance is severe and pretentious ; you are 
like a horse held by its tether, you would move, but 
are restrained, and (if let go) would start off like an 

1 These seem strange charges to bring against Lao-jze, and no 
light is thrown on them from other sources. 

2 The change had been produced by the demeanour of L&o-jze ; 
the other could not tell how. Other explanations of the question 
are given by some of the critics. 

s Compare in. the first paragraph of Book VII. 
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arrow from a bow ; you examine all the minutiae of 
a thing ; your wisdom is artful, and yet you try to 
look at ease. All these are to be considered proofs 
of your want of sincerity. If on the borders one 
were to be found with them, he would be named a 
Thief.' 

9. The Master 1 said, ' The Tao does not exhaust 
itself in what is greatest, nor is it ever absent from 
what is least ; and therefore it is to be found com- 
plete and diffused in all things. How wide is its 
universal comprehension ! How deep is its un- 
fathomableness ! The embodiment of its attributes 
in benevolence and righteousness is but a small 
result of its spirit-like (working) ; but it is only the 
perfect man who can determine this. The perfect 
man has (the charge of) the world ; — is not the 
charge great ? and yet it is not sufficient to em- 
barrass him. He wields the handle of power over 
the whole world, and yet it is nothing to him. His 
discrimination detects everything false, and no con- 
sideration of gain moves him. He penetrates to 
the truth of things, and can guard that which is 
fundamental. So it is that heaven and earth are ex- 
ternal to him, and he views all things with indifference, 
and his spirit is never straitened by them. He has 
comprehended the Tao, and is in harmony with its 
characteristics; he pushes back benevolence and 
righteousness (into their proper place), and deals 
with ceremonies and music as (simply) guests : — 
yes, the mind of the perfect man determines all 
things aright.' 

1 No doubt, Lao-jze. In the « Complete Works of the Ten 
Philosophers,' the text is ^&" -¥* and not -^ -3p. 
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10. What the world thinks the most valuable ex- 
hibition of the Tao is to be found in books. But 
books are only a collection of words. Words have 
what is valuable in them ; — what is valuable in 
words is the ideas they convey. But those ideas 
are a sequence of something else ; — and what that 
something else is cannot be conveyed by words. 
When the world, because of the value which it 
attaches to words, commits them to books, that 
for which it so values them may not deserve to be 
valued; — because that which it values is not what 
is really valuable. 

Thus it is that what we look at and can see is 
(only) the outward form and colour, and what we 
listen to and can hear is (only) names and sounds. 
Alas ! that men of the world should think that form 
and colour, name and sound, should be sufficient to 
give them the real nature of the Tao. The form 
and colour, the name and sound, are certainly not 
sufficient to convey its real nature ; and so it is 
that ' the wise do not speak and those who do speak 
are not wise.' How should the world know that 
real nature ? 

Duke Hwan 1 , seated above in his hall, was (once) 
reading a book, and the wheelwright Phien was 
making a wheel below it 2 . Laying aside his 
hammer and chisel, Phien went up the steps, and 
said, ' I venture to ask your Grace what words you 
are reading ? ' The duke said, ' The words of 
the sages.' 'Are those sages alive?' Phien con- 

1 No doubt, duke Hwan of Kh\, the first of the five presiding 
chiefs of the K&xs. dynasty. 

2 See in Mencius I, i, vii, 4 a similar reference to the hall and 
the courtyard below it. 
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tmued. ' They are dead,' was the reply. ' Then,' 
said the other, ' what you, my Ruler, are reading are 
only the dregs and sediments of those old men.' 
The duke said, ' How should you, a wheelwright, 
have anything to say about the book which I am 
reading ? If you can explain yourself, very well ; 
if you cannot, you shall die!' The wheelwright 
said, ' Your servant will look at the thing from the 
point of view of his own art. In making a wheel, 
if I proceed gently, that is pleasant enough, but the 
workmanship is not strong ; if I proceed violently, 
that is toilsome and the joinings do not fit. If the 
movements of my hand are neither (too) gentle nor 
(too) violent, the idea in my mind is realised. But 
I cannot tell (how to do this) by word of mouth ; — 
there is a knack in it. I cannot teach the knack to 
my son, nor can my son learn it from me. Thus it 
is that I am in my seventieth year, and am (still) 
making wheels in my old age *. But these ancients, 
and what it was not possible for them to convey, are 
dead and gone : — so then what you, my Ruler, are 
reading is but their dregs and sediments ! ' 

1 Compare the story in Book III about the ruler Wan-hui and 
his butcher ; and other passages. 
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BOOK XIV. 
Part II. Section VII. 

Thien Yiin, or ' The Revolution of Heaven 1 .' 

1. How (ceaselessly) heaven revolves! How 
(constantly) earth abides at rest ! And do the sun 
and moon contend about their (respective) places ? 
Who presides over and directs these (things) ? Who 
binds and connects them together ? Who is it that, 
without trouble or exertion on his part, causes and 
maintains them ? Is it, perhaps, that there is some 
secret spring, in consequence of which they cannot 
be but as they are ? Or is it, perhaps, that they 
move and turn as they do, and cannot stop of 
themselves ? 

(Then) how the clouds become rain ! And how 
the rain again forms the clouds ! Who diffuses 
them so abundantly ? Who is it that, without 
trouble or exertion on his part, produces this ele- 
mental enjoyment, and seems to stimulate it ? 

The winds rise in the north ; one blows to the 
west, and another to the east ; while some rise 
upwards, uncertain in their direction. By whose 
breathing are they produced ? Who is it that, 
without any trouble and exertion of his own, effects 
all their undulations ? I venture to ask their cause 2 . 

1 See pp. 145, 146. 

2 Down to this we have a description of the phenomena of 
heaven and earth and of nature generally as proceeding regularly 
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Wu-hsien Thiao 1 said, 'Come, and I will tell you. 
To heaven there belong the six Extreme Points, and 
the five Elements 2 . When the Tts and Kings acted 
in accordance with them, there was good govern- 
ment ; when they acted contrary to them, there was 
evil. Observing the things (described) in the nine 
divisions (of the writing) of Lo 3 , their government 
was perfected and their virtue was complete. They 
inspected and enlightened the kingdom beneath 
them, and all under the sky acknowledged and sus- 
tained them. Such was the condition under the 
august (sovereigns 4 ) and those before them.' 

2. Tang 5 , the chief administrator of Shang 5 , asked 
iifwang-jze about Benevolence 6 , and the answer 
was, ' Wolves and tigers are benevolent.' ' What do 
you mean ? ' said Tang. Awang-jze replied, ' Father 
and son (among them) are affectionate to one an- 
other. Why should they be considered as not bene- 



and noiselessly, without any apparent cause; which is the chief 
subject of the Book. As the description is not assigned to any 
one, we must suppose it to be from .ffwang-jze himself; and that 
it is he who asks the question in the last three characters. 

1 This is said by the critics to have been a minister of the Shang 
dynasty, under TMi-mau in the seventeenth century B.C. ; but even 
^wang-jze would hardly so violate the unity of time. 

2 Generally means 'the Five Regular Virtues;' supposed to 
mean here ' the Five Elements.' 

3 Probably the ' Nine Divisions of the Great Plan,' in the Shu 
King, V, iv, fancied to be derived from the writing, which a tortoise 
from the Lo river exhibited to the great Yii. 

* Possibly Ffl-hst, Shan Nang, and Hwang-Tf. 
5 ' Shang ' must be taken as the duchy of Sung, assigned by 
king Wu to the representative of the kings of the dynasty of 
Shang. ' Tang ' would be a principal minister of it in the time of 
^wang-jze. 
. 6 The chief of all the virtues according to Confucianism. 
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volent ?' 'Allow me to ask about perfect benevo- 
lence/ pursued the other. ATwang-jze said, ' Perfect 
benevolence 1 does not admit (the feeling) of affec- 
tion.' The minister said, ' I have heard that, with- 
out (the feeling of) affection there is no love, and 
without love there is not filial duty ; — is it permis- 
sible to say that the perfectly benevolent are not 
filial ? ' A'wang-jze rejoined, ' That is not the way 
to put the case. Perfect Benevolence is the very 
highest thing ; — filial duty is by no means sufficient 
to describe it. The saying which you quote is not to 
the effect that (such benevolence) transcends filial 
duty; — it does not refer to such duty at all. One, 
travelling to the south, comes (at last) to Ying 2 , and 
there, standing with his face to the north, he does not 
see mount Ming 3 . Why does he not see it? Because 
he is so far from it. Hence it is said, " Filial duty 
as a part of reverence is easy, but filial duty as a 
part of love is difficult. If it be easy as a part of 
love, yet it is difficult to forget 4 one's parents. It 
may be easy for me to forget my parents, but it is 
difficult to make my parents forget me. If it were 
easy to make my parents forget me, it is difficult for 
me to forget all men in the world. If it were easy 
to forget all men in the world, it is difficult to make 
them all forget me." 

' This virtue might make one think light of Yao 
and Shun, and not wish to be they 5 . The profit 

1 A denomination here for the Tdo, employed by .ffwang-jze for 
the purpose of his argument. 

2 The capital of the state of Khtii in the south. 

3 Name of a hill in the extreme north. 

4 The T&o requires such forgetfulness on the part of both giver 
and receiver ; it is a part of its ' doing-nothing.' 

6 I think this is the meaning. 
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and beneficial influences of it extend to a myriad 
ages, and no one in the world knows whence they 
come. How can you simply heave a great sigh, 
and speak (as you do) of benevolence and filial duty ? 
Filial duty, fraternal respect, benevolence, righteous- 
ness, loyalty, sincerity, firmness, and purity; — all 
these may be pressed into the service of this virtue, 
but they are far from sufficient to come up to it. 
Therefore it is said, " To him who has what is most 
noble 1 , all the dignities of a state are as nothing 2 ; to 
him who has what is the greatest riches, all the 
wealth of a state is as nothing; to him who has 
all that he could wish, fame and praise are as 
nothing." It is thus that the Tao admits of no 
substitute.' 

3. Pei-man A^ang 3 asked Hwang-Tl, saying, 
' You were celebrating, O Ti, a performance of the 
music of the Hsien-^Aih*, in the open country near 
the Thung-thing lake. When I heard the first part 
of it, I was afraid ; the next made me weary ; and 
the last perplexed me. I became agitated and un- 
able to speak, and lost my self-possession.' The Tl 
said, * It was likely that it should so affect you ! It 
was performed with (the instruments of) men, and all 
attuned according to (the influences of) Heaven. It 



1 The Tao. 

2 This free version takes ^f as = Jpjp . So the Khang-hsi 
dictionary explains it. 

3 Only heard of, so far as I know, in this passage. 

4 The name of Hwang-Ti's music ; I do not venture to translate 
it. In his elaborate description of it, our author intended to give 
an idea of the Tao, and the effect which the study of it was 
calculated to produce on the mind ; as appears from the concluding 
sentence of the paragraph. 
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proceeded according to (the principles of) propriety 
and righteousness, and was pervaded by (the idea of) 
the Grand Purity. 

' The Perfect Music first had its response in the 
affairs of men, and was conformed to the principles 
of Heaven ; it indicated the action of the five virtues, 
and corresponded to the spontaneity (apparent in 
nature). After this it showed the blended distinc- 
tions of the four seasons, and the grand harmony of 
all things ; — the succession of those seasons one after 
another, and the production of things in their proper 
order. Now it swelled, and now it died away, its 
peaceful and military strains clearly distinguished 
and given forth. Now it was clear, and now rough, 
as if the contracting and expanding of the elemen- 
tal processes blended harmoniously (in its notes). 
Those notes then flowed away in waves of light, 
till, as when the hibernating insects first begin to 
move, I commanded the terrifying crash of thunder. 
Its end was marked by no formal conclusion, and it 
began again without any prelude. It seemed to die 
away, and then it burst into life ; it came to a close, 
and then it rose again. So it went on regularly and 
inexhaustibly, and without the intervention of any 
pause : — it was this which made you afraid. 

' In the second part (of the performance), I made 
it describe the harmony of the Yin and Yang, and 
threw round it the brilliance of the sun and moon. 
Its notes were now short and now long, now soft 
and now hard, Their changes, however, were 
marked by an unbroken unity, though not domi- 
nated by a fixed regularity. They filled every 
valley and ravine ; you might shut up every crevice, 
and guard your spirit (against their entrance), yet 
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there was nothing but gave admission to them. 
Yea, those notes resounded slowly, and might have 
been pronounced high and clear. Hence the shades 
of the dead kept in their obscurity ; the sun and 
moon, and all the stars of the zodiac, pursued their 
several courses. I made (my instruments) leave off, 
when (the performance) came to an end, and their 
(echoes) flowed on without stopping. You thought 
anxiously about it, and were not able to understand 
it ; you looked for it, and were not able to see it ; 
you pursued it, and were not able to reach it. All- 
amazed, you stood in the way all open around you, 
and then you leant against an old rotten dryandra- 
tree and hummed. The power of your eyes was ex- 
hausted by what you wished to see ; your strength 
failed in your desire to pursue it, while I myself 
could not reach it. Your body was but so much 
empty vacancy while you endeavoured to retain 
your self-possession 1 : — it was that endeavour which 
made you weary. 

' In the last part (of the performance), I employed 
notes which did not have that wearying effect. I 
blended them together as at the command of spon- 
taneity. Hence they came as if following one an- 
other in confusion, like a clump of plants springing 
from one root, or like the music of a forest pro- 
duced by no visible form. They spread themselves 
all around without leaving a trace (of their cause) ; 
and seemed to issue from deep obscurity where 
there was no sound. Their movements came from 
nowhere ; their home was in the deep darkness ; — 

1 See the usage of the two characters ^S ifc'g in the Shih King, 
I, ii, Ode 3. 
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conditions which some would call death, and some 
life ; some, the fruit, and some, (merely) the flower. 
Those notes, moving and flowing on, separating and 
shifting, and not following any regular sounds, the 
world might well have doubts about them, and refer 
them to the judgment of a sage, for the sages under- 
stand the nature of this music, and judge in accord- 
ance with the prescribed (spontaneity). While the 
spring of that spontaneity has not been touched, 
and yet the regulators of the five notes are all 
prepared ; — this is what is called the music of 
Heaven, delightihg the mind without the use of 
words. Hence it is said in the eulogy of the Lord 
of Piao 1 ) " You listen for it, and do not hear its 
sound ; you look for it, and do not perceive its form ; 
it fills heaven and earth ; it envelopes all within the 
universe." You wished to hear it, but could not 
take it in ; and therefore you were perplexed. 

' I performed first the music calculated to awe ; 
and you were frightened as if by a ghostly visita- 
tion. I followed it with that calculated to weary ; 
and in your weariness you would have withdrawn. 
I concluded with that calculated to perplex ; and in 
your perplexity you felt your stupidity. But that 
stupidity is akin to the Tao; you may with it 
convey the Tao in your person, and have it (ever) 

with you.' 

4. When Confucius was travelling in the west in 
Wei, Yen Yuan asked the music-master Km 2 , say- 

] Some sovereign of antiquity, of whom it is difficult to find any 
other mention but this. Even in the Lu Shih I have not discovered 
him. The name is said to be pronounced Piao ; in which 
case it should consist of three ^, and not of three jfa. 

* Only heard of here. 
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ing, ' How is it, do you think, with the course of the 
Master ? ' The music-master replied, ' Alas ! it is all 
over with your Master ! ' ' How so ? ' asked Yen 
Yuan ; and the other said, ' Before the grass-dogs 1 
are set forth (at the sacrifice), they are deposited in 
a box or basket, and wrapt up with elegantly 
embroidered cloths, while the representative of the 
dead and the officer of prayer prepare themselves 
by fasting to present them. After they have been 
set forth, however, passers-by trample on their heads 
and backs, and the grass-cutters take and burn them 
in cooking. That is all they are good for. If one 
should again take them, replace them in the box or 
basket, wrap them up with embroidered cloths, and 
then in rambling, or abiding at the spot, should go 
to sleep under them, if he do not get (evil) dreams, 
he is sure to be often troubled with the nightmare. 
Now here is your Master in the same way taking the 
grass-dogs, presented by the ancient kings, and lead- 
ing his disciples to wander or abide and sleep under 
them. Owing to this, the tree (beneath which they 
were practising ceremonies) in Sung was cut down 2 ; 
he was obliged to leave Wei 3 ; he was reduced to 
extremities in Shang 3 and iTau 4 : — were not those 
experiences like having (evil) dreams ? He was kept 
in a state of siege between Kft&n and 3hii 5 , so that 
for seven days he had no cooked food to eat, and 
was in a situation between life and death : — were 
not those experiences like the nightmare ? 



1 See the T&o Teh King, ch. 5. a Analects III, xxii. 

. 3 In consequence of the dissoluteness of the court; Analects 
VI, xxvi; IX, 17. 

4 Meaning Sung and Wei. B Analects XI, ii, 1. 
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' If you are travelling by water, your best plan is 
to use a boat ; if by land, a carriage. Take a boat, 
which will go (easily) along on the water, and try 
to push it along on the land, and all your lifetime it 
will not go so much as a fathom or two : — are not 
ancient time and the present time like the water 
and the dry land ? and are not K&u. and Lu like the 
boat and the carriage ? To seek how to practise 
(the old ways of) A"au in Lit is like pushing along a 
boat on the dry land. It is only a toilsome labour, 
and has no success ; he who does so is sure to meet 
with calamity. He has not learned that in handing 
down the arts (of one time) he is sure to be reduced 
to extremity in endeavouring to adapt them to the 
conditions (of another). 

'And have you not seen the working of a shadoof ? 
When (the rope of) it is pulled, it bends down ; and 
when it is let go, it rises up. It is pulled by a man, 
and does not pull the man ; and so, whether it bends 
down or rises up, it commits no offence against the 
man. In the same way the rules of propriety, 
righteousness, laws, and measures of the three 
Hwangs J and five Tls l derived their excellence, 
not from their being the same as those of the pre- 
sent day, but from their (aptitude for) government. 
We may compare them to haws 2 , pears, oranges, 

1 It is impossible to speak definitely of who these three Hwangs 
(Augustuses) and five Tis were, or whom the speaker intended 
by them. The former would seem to lead us to the purely 
fabulous ages, when twelve (or thirteen) Heavenly Hwangs, eleven 
Earthly, and nine Human ruled over the young world, for a period 
of 576,000 years. -There is a general agreement of opinion that 
the five Tts ended with Yao and Shun. 

2 See Williams's Dictionary, sub voc. He says it is the Cra- 

[39] A a 
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and pummeloes, which are different in flavour, but all 
suitable to be eaten. Just so it is that the rules of 
propriety, righteousness, laws, and measures, change 
according to the time. 

' If now you take a monkey, and dress it in the 
robes of the duke of Aau, it will bite and tear them, 
and will not be satisfied till it has got rid of them 
altogether. And if you look at the difference 
between antiquity and the present time it is as great 
as that between the monkey and the duke of ./sfau. 
In the same way, when Hsl Shih * was troubled in 
mind, she would knit her brows and frown on all in 
her neighbourhood. An ugly woman of the neigh- 
bourhood, seeing and admiring her beauty, went 
home, and also laying her hands on her heart pro- 
ceeded to stare and frown on all around her. When 
the rich people of the village saw her, they shut fast 
their doors and would not go out ; when the poor 
people saw her, they took their wives and children 
and ran away from her. The woman knew how to 
admire the frowning beauty, but she did not know 
how it was that she, though frowning, was beautiful. 
Alas ! it is indeed all over with your Master 2 ! ' 

5. When Confucius was in his fifty-first year 3 , he 
had not heard of the T ao, and went south to Phei * 

taegus cuneata and pinnatifida, common in China, and much 
esteemed for its acidity. 

1 A famous beauty, — the concubine of king Fu-£Mi of Wu. 

2 The comparisons in this paragraph are not complimentary to 
Confucius. Of course the conversation never took place, and must 
have been made up to ridicule the views of the sage. 

3 This would be in b.c. 503 or 502, and LSo-jze would be more 
than a hundred years old. 

* Probably in what is now the district of Phei, department of 
Hsti-^au, .fi'iang-su. 
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to see Lao Tan, who said to him, ' You have come, 
Sir ; have you ? I have heard that you are the 
wisest man of the North ; have you also got the 
Tao?' ' Not yet,' was the reply; and the other 
went on, ' How have you sought it ? ' Confucius 
said, ' I sought it in measures and numbers, and 
after five years I had not got it.' ' And how 
then did you seek it?' 'I sought it in the Yin 
and Yang, and after twelve years I have not found 
it.' Lao-jze said, 'Just so! If the Tao could be 
presented (to another), men would all present it to 
their rulers ; if it could be served up (to others), 
men would all serve it up to their parents ; if it 
could be told (to others), men would all tell it to 
their brothers ; if it could be given to others, men 
would all give it to their sons and grandsons. The 
reason why it cannot be transmitted is no other but 
this, — that if, within, there be not the presiding prin- 
ciple, it will not remain there, and if, outwardly, there 
be not the correct obedience, it will not be carried 
out. When that which is given out from the mind 
(in possession of it) is not received by the mind 
without, the sage will not give it out ; and when, 
entering in from without, there is no power in the 
receiving mind to entertain it, the sage will not 
permit it to lie hid there 1 . Fame is a possession 
common to all ; we should not seek to have much 
of it. Benevolence and righteousness were as the 
lodging-houses of the former kings ; we should only 
rest in them for a night, and not occupy them for 



1 That is, the sage will not deposit it, where it will lie hidden ;- 
compare Analects XVI, vi. 

A a 2 
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long. If men see us doing so, they will have much 
to say against us. 

' The perfect men of old trod the path of benevo- 
lence as a path which they borrowed for the occasion, 
and dwelt in Righteousness as in a lodging which they 
used for a night. Thus they rambled in the vacancy 
of Untroubled Ease, found their food in the fields of 
Indifference, and stood in the gardens which they had 
not borrowed. Untroubled Ease requires the doing of 
nothing ; Indifference is easily supplied with nourish- 
ment ; not borrowing needs no outlay. The ancients 
called this the Enjoyment that Collects the True. 

' Those who think that wealth is the proper thing 
for them cannot give up their revenues ; those who 
seek distinction cannot give up the thought of fame ; 
those who cleave to power cannot give the handle of 
it to others. While they hold their grasp of those 
things, they are afraid (of losing them). When they 
let them go, they are grieved ; and they will not look 
at a single example, from which they might perceive 
the (folly) of their restless pursuits : — such men are 
under the doom of Heaven 1 . 

' Hatred and kindness; taking and giving ; reproof 
and instruction ; death and life : — these eight things 
are instruments of rectification, but only those are 
able to use them who do not obstinately refuse to 
comply with their great changes. Hence it is said, 
" Correction is Rectification." When the minds of 



1 See the same expression used in Book VI, par. 11, used 
by Confucius of himself. Comparing the two passages together, 
I must doubt the correctness of my note there (2, p. 252), that 
'Heaven' is used in the Confucian sense of Ti, or God. The 
men here pursued and toiled after the pleasures of the world, rather 
than the quiet satisfactions of the T&o. 
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some do not acknowledge this, it is because the gate 
of Heaven 1 (in them) has not been opened.' 

6. At an interview with Lao Tan, Confucius 
spoke to him of benevolence and righteousness. Lao 
Tan said, ' If you winnow chaff, and the dust gets into 
your eyes, then the places of heaven and earth and 
of the four cardinal points are all changed to you. 
If musquitoes or gadflies puncture your skin, it will 
keep you all the night 2 from sleeping. But this 
painful iteration of benevolence and righteousness 
excites my mind and produces in it the greatest con- 
fusion. If you, Sir, would cause men not to lose 
their natural simplicity, and if you would also imitate 
the wind in its (unconstrained) movements, and stand 
forth in all the natural attributes belonging to you ! 
— why must you use so much energy, and carry a 
great drum to seek for the son whom you have lost 3 ? 
The snow-goose does not bathe every day to make 
itself white, nor the crow blacken itself every day to 
make itself black. The natural simplicity of their 
black and white does not afford any ground for con- 
troversy ; and the fame and praise which men like 
to contemplate do not make them greater than they 
naturally are. When the springs (supplying the 
pools) are dried up, the fishes huddle together on 
the dry land. Than that they should moisten one 
another there by their gasping, and keep one another 
wet by their milt, it would be better for them to 
forget one another in the rivers and lakes *.' 

1 See Book XXIII, par. g. The phrase = i|| jfif. 

2 The common reading ^ is a mistake for y . 

3 Compare the same illustration in the preceding Book, par. 7. 
* This illustration is from Book VI, par. 5. 
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From this interview with Lao Tan, Confucius 
returned home, and for three days did not speak. 
His disciples (then) asked him, saying, ' Master, you 
have seen Lao Tan ; in what way might you ad- 
monish and correct him ?' Confucius said, ' In him 
(I may say) that I have now seen the dragon. The 
dragon coils itself up, and there is its body; it 
unfolds itself and becomes the dragon complete. It 
rides on the cloudy air, and is nourished by the Yin 
and Yang. I kept my mouth open, and was unable 
to shut it ; — how could I admonish and correct Lao 
Tan?' 

7. 3 ze "kung * said, ' So then, can (this) man indeed 
sit still as a representative of the dead, and then 
appear as the dragon ? Can his voice resound as 
thunder, when he is profoundly still ? Can he 
exhibit himself in his movements like heaven and 
earth? May I, 3hze, also get to see him?' Accord- 
ingly with a message from Confucius he went to see 
Lao Tan. 

Lao Tan was then about to answer (his salutation) 
haughtily in the hall, but he said in a low voice, 
' My years have rolled on and are passing away, 
what do you, Sir, wish to admonish me about ? ' 3 ze_ 
kung replied, ' The Three Kings and Five Tls 2 ruled 

1 3 z e-kung would seem to have undertaken this expedition to 
maintain the reputation of the Master and his school ; — only to be 
defeated by L&o-gze more signally than Confucius had been. 

2 These are different probably, though the text is not quite 
certain, from the three Hwangs and five Tis of par. 3. The 
Hwangs (or August Sovereigns) preceded the Tls; the Kings 
(Wangs) came after them. The Three Kings are the three lines 
of kings commencing with the dynasty of Hsid, and following 
Shun. From the names mentioned by 3ze-kung, we ought 
certainly so to understand the designation here. 
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the world not in the same way, but the fame that has 
accrued to them is the same. How is it that you 
alone consider that they were not sages ? ' ' Come 
forward a little, my son. Why do you say that (their 
government) was not the same ? ' ' Yao,' was the 
reply, ' gave the kingdom to Shun, and Shun gave 
it to Yii. Yii had recourse to his strength, and 
Thang to the force of arms. King Wan was 
obedient to A'au (-hsin), and did not dare to rebel ; 
king Wu rebelled against K&a, and would not 
submit to him. And I say that their methods were 
not the same.' Lao Tan said, ' Come a little more 
forward, my son, and I will tell you how the Three 
Hwangs and the Five Tls 1 ruled the world. Hwang- 
Tt ruled it, so as to make the minds of the people 
all conformed to the One (simplicity). If the parents 
of one of them died, and he did not wail, no one 
blamed him. Yao ruled it so as to cause the hearts 
of the people to cherish relative affection. If any, 
however, made the observances on the death of 
other members of their kindred less than those for 
their parents, no one blamed them 2 . Shun ruled it, 
so as to produce a feeling of rivalry in the minds 
of the people. Their wives gave birth to their 
children in the tenth month of their pregnancy, but 
those children could speak at five months ; and 
before they were three years old, they began to call 
people by their surnames and names. Then it was 
that men began to die prematurely. Yii ruled it, 
so as to cause the minds of the people to become 
changed. Men's minds became scheming, and they 

1 See note 2, preceding page. 

2 Referring to some abuses, contrary to the doctrine of rela- 
tionship. 
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used their weapons as if they might legitimately do 
so, (saying that they were) killing thieves and not 
killing other men. The people formed themselves 
into different combinations ; — so it was throughout 
the kingdom. Everywhere there was great con- 
sternation, and then arose the Literati and (the 
followers of) Mo (Ti). From them came first the 
doctrine of the relationships (of society) ; and what 
can be said of the now prevailing customs (in the 
marrying of) wives and daughters ? I tell you 
that the rule of the Three Kings and Five Tls may 
be called by that name, but nothing can be greater 
than the disorder which it produced* The wisdom 
of the Three Kings was Opposed to the brightness 
of the sun and moon above, contrary to the exquisite 
purity of the hills and streams below, and subversive 
of the beneficent gifts of the four seasons between. 
Their wisdom has been more fatal than the sting of 
a scorpion or the bite of a dangerous beast '. Unable 
to rest in the true attributes of their nature and con- 
stitution, they still regarded themselves as sages : — 
was it not a thing to be ashamed of ? But they were 
shameless.' 3 ze ~kung stood quite disconcerted and 
ill at ease. 

8. Confucius said to Lao Tan, ' I have occupied 
myself with the Shih, the Shu, the Li, the Yo, the 
Yi, and the Khun Khvd, those six Books, for what I 
myself consider a long time 2 , and am thoroughly 



1 What beast is meant here cannot be ascertained from the 
characters in the text, — $£p jjjjJJ ^ W(. 

2 But with the preparation of the .Oun Khitii Confucius's life 
ended ; — it is very plain that no conversation such as ■ffwang-jze has 
fabricated here could ever have taken place. 
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acquainted with their contents. With seventy-two 
rulers, all offenders against the right, I have dis- 
coursed about the ways of the former kings, and set 
forth the examples of (the dukes of) K§.w and 
Shao ; and not one of them has adopted (my views) 
and put them in practice : — how very difficult it is to 
prevail on such men, and to make clear the path to 
be pursued ! ' 

Lao-jze replied, ' It is fortunate that you have 
not met with a ruler fitted to rule the age. Those 
six writings are a description of the vestiges left by 
the former kings, but do not tell how they made 
such vestiges ; and what you, Sir, speak about are 
still only the vestiges. But vestiges are the prints 
left by the shoes ; — are they the shoes that produced 
them ? A pair of white herons look at each other 
with pupils that do not move, and impregnation takes 
place ; the male insect emits its buzzing sound in 
the air above, and the female responds from the air 
below, and impregnation takes place ; the creatures 
called l£i are both male and female, and each 
individual breeds of itself 1 . The nature cannot 
be altered ; the conferred constitution cannot be 
changed ; the march of the seasons cannot be 
arrested ; the Tao cannot be stopped. If you get 
the Tao, there is no effect that cannot be produced ; 
if you miss it, there is no effect that can.' 

Confucius (after this) did not go out, till at the 
end of three months he went again to see Lao Tan, 
and said, ' I have got it. Ravens produce their 
young by hatching ; fishes by the communication of 
their milt ; the small-waisted wasp by transforma- 

1 Where had Lao-jze or his author learned his zoology ? 
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tion 1 ; when a younger brother comes, the elder 
weeps 2 . Long is it that I have not played my part 
in harmony with these processes of transformation. 
But as I did not play my part in harmony with 
such transformation, how could I transform men ? ' 
Lao-jze said, ' You will do. Kk\<X, you have found 
the Tao.' 

1 See the Shih King, II, v, Ode II, 3, about the sphex. 

2 Because, as we say, ' his nose is put out.' But the sentiment, 
though it is ascribed to Confucius, is rarely according to the fact of 
the case. 
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BOOK XV. 

Part II. Section VIII. 

Kho I, or ' Ingrained Ideas 1 .' 

1. Ingrained ideas and a high estimate of their 
own conduct ; leaving the world, and pursuing un- 
common ways ; talking loftily and in resentful 
disparagement of others ; — all this is simply 
symptomatic of arrogance. This is what scholars 
who betake themselves to the hills and valleys, who 
are always blaming the world, and who stand aloof 
like withered trees, or throw themselves into deep 
pools 2 , are fond of. 

Discoursing of benevolence, righteousness, loyalty, 
and good faith ; being humble and frugal, self-forget- 
ful and courteous ; — all this is simply symptomatic of 
(self-)cultivation. This is what scholars who wish 
to tranquillise the world, teachers and instructors, 
men who pursue their studies at home and abroad, 
are fond of. 

Discoursing of their great merit and making a 
great name for themselves ; insisting on the cere- 
monies between ruler and minister ; and rectifying 
the relations between Jiigh and low ; — all this shows 
their one object to be the promotion of government. 
This is what officers of the court, men who honour 
their lord and would strengthen the state and who 

1 See pp. 146, 147. 

2 As did Shan-thu TS. See in Book VI, par. 3. 
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would do their utmost to incorporate other states 
with their own, are fond of. 

Resorting to marshes and lakes ; dwelling in 
solitary places ; occupying themselves with angling 
and living at ease ; — all this shows their one object 
to be to do nothing. This is what gentlemen of the 
rivers and seas, men who avoid the society of the 
world and desire to live at leisure, are fond of. 

Blowing and breathing with open mouth ; inhaling 
and exhaling the breath ; expelling the old breath 
and taking in new ; passing their time like the (dor- 
mant) bear 1 , and stretching and twisting (the neck) 
like a bird x ; — all this simply shows the desire for 
longevity. This is what the scholars who manipu- 
late their breath, and the men who nourish the 
body and wish to live as long as Pang 3 U > are 
fond of. 

As to those who have a lofty character without 
any ingrained ideas ; who pursue the path of self- 
cultivation without benevolence and righteousness ; 
who succeed in government without great services or 
fame ; who enjoy their ease without resorting to the 
rivers and seas ; who attain to longevity without the 
management (of the breath) ; who forget all things 
and yet possess all things ; whose placidity is un- 
limited, while all things to be valued attend them : — 
such men pursue the way of heaven and earth, and 
display the characteristics of the sages. Hence it 
is said 2 , ' Placidity, indifference, silence, quietude, 

1 This is probably the meaning. The text is simply : — ' Bear- 
passing, bird-stretching.' 

4 'It is said:' — where? and by whom? These questions we 
cannot answer. We have met indeed already with the same cha- 
racteristics of the Tao; but .ffwang-jze is not likely to be quoting 
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absolute vacancy, and non-action : — these are the 
qualities which maintain the level of heaven and 
earth and are the substance of the Tao and its 
characteristics.' 

2. In accordance with this it is said, ' The sage is 
entirely restful, and so (his mind) is evenly balanced 
and at ease. This even balance and ease appears 
in his placidity and indifference. In this state of 
even balance and ease, of placidity and indifference, 
anxieties and evils do not find access to him, no 
depraving influence can take him by surprise ; 
his virtue is complete, and his spirit continues 
unimpaired.' 

Therefore it is (also) said, ' The life of the sage is 
(like) the action of Heaven ; and his death is the 
transformation common to (all) things. In his still- 
ness his virtue is the same as that of the Y i n, and 
in movement his diffusiveness is like that of the 
Yang. He does not take the initiative in produc- 
ing either happiness or calamity. He responds to 
the influence acting on him, and moves as he feels 
the pressure. He rises to act only when he is obliged 
to do so. He discards wisdom and the memories 
of the past; he follows the lines of his Heaven 
(-given nature) ; and therefore he suffers no calamity 
from Heaven, no involvement from things, no 
blame from men, and no reproof from the spirits of 
the dead \ His life seems to float along ; his death 
seems to be a resting. He does not indulge any 

himself. On the ' It is said,' and the five recurrences of the phrase 
below, Lu Shu-&h says that ^wang-jze is quoting from sentences 
current among the adherents of Taoism, — the sentence-makers 
often drawn on by Lao-jze; compare the Tao Teh -ATing, ch. xli. 
1 See Book XIII, par. 2. 
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anxious doubts ; he does not lay plans beforehand. 
His light is without display; his good faith is with- 
out previous arrangement. His sleep is untroubled 
by dreams ; his waking is followed by no sorrows. 
His spirit is guileless and pure ; his soul is not sub- 
ject to weariness. Vacant and without self-assertion, 
placid and indifferent, he agrees with the virtue of 
Heaven.' 

Therefore it is said (further), ' Sadness and plea- 
sure show a depraving element in the virtue (of those 
who feel them) ; joy and anger show some error in 
their course ; love and hatred show a failure of their 
virtue. Hence for the mind to be free from sorrow 
and pleasure is the perfection of virtue ; to be of 
one mind that does not change is the perfection of 
quietude ; to be conscious of no opposition is the 
perfection of vacancy ; to have no intercourse with 
(external) things is the perfection of indifference ; 
and to have no rebellious dissatisfactions is the 
perfection of purity.' 

3. Therefore it is said (still further), ' If the body 
be toiled, and does not rest, it becomes worn out ; 
if the spirit be used without cessation, it becomes 
toiled ; and when toiled, it becomes exhausted. It 
is the nature of water, when free from admixture, 
to be clear, and, when not agitated, to be level ; 
while if obstructed and not allowed to flow, it cannot 
preserve its clearness ; — being an image of the 
virtue of Heaven.' Hence it is said (once again), 
' To be guileless and pure, and free from all admix- 
ture ; to be still and uniform, without undergoing 
any change ; to be indifferent and do nothing ; to 
move and yet to act like Heaven : — this is the way 
to nourish the spirit. Now he who possesses a 
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sword made at Kan-yiieh * preserves it carefully in 
a box, and does not dare to use it ; — it is considered 
the perfection of valuable swords. But the human 
spirit 2 goes forth in all directions, flowing on with- 
out limit, reaching to heaven above, and wreathing 
round the earth beneath. It transforms and 
nourishes all things, and cannot be represented by 
any form. Its name is " the Divinity (in man) 3 ." It 
is only the path of pure simplicity which guards and 
preserves the Spirit. When this path is preserved 
and not lost, it becomes one with the Spirit ; and in 
this ethereal amalgamation, it acts in harmony with 
the orderly operation of Heaven.' 

There is the vulgar saying, ' The multitude of 
men consider gain to be the most important thing ; 
pure scholars, fame ; those who are wise and able 
value their ambition ; the sage prizes essential 
purity.' Therefore simplicity is the denomination 
of that in which there is no admixture ; purity of 
that in which the spirit is not impaired. It is he 
who can embody simplicity and purity whom we call 
the True Man 4 . 

1 Both of the seaboard states of Wu and Yueh were famous 
for the swords produced in them. Kan-yiieh appears to have 
been the name of a valley or place in Wu, famous for the 
weapons made in it; unless indeed we should read -f* 5^, 
instead of -^ %jfc, and take -p ^ as equivalent to ^ ^|, 
which is found in the 3° AT/iwan as the name of Yueh. 

2 Might be translated ' the subtle spirit' 

3 A very remarkable use of Ti {^) for the human spirit in the 
sense of God. The subject of the clause, let the reader observe, is 
that spirit, and not the TSo. See pp. 146, 147, where I have said 
something about it. 

4 See the full account of ' the True Man ' in Book VI. 
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BOOK XVI. 
Part II. Section IX. 

Shan Hsing, Or 'Correcting the Nature 1 .' 

1. Those who would correct their nature by 
means of the vulgar learning 2 , seeking to restore 
it to its original condition, and those who would 
regulate 3 their desires, by the vulgar ways of think- 
ing, seeking thereby to carry their intelligence to 
perfection, must be pronounced to be deluded and 
ignorant people. The ancients who regulated the 
Tao nourished their faculty of knowledge by their 
placidity, and all through life abstained from 
employing that faculty in action ; — they must be 
pronounced to have (thus also) nourished their 
placidity by their knowledge *. 

When the faculty of knowledge and the placidity 

1 See pp. 147, 148. 

s ' Vulgar ' must mean ' common,' and ' the vulgar learning ' is 
the teaching popular in the time of our author, and which he 
regarded as contrary to the principles of T&oism, of which he 
was an adherent. The Chinese critics say that 'vulgar' here is 
used as the opposite of ' true.' 

3 yH" is generally explained by ja, , ' to confuse,' but I cannot 
construe the sentence with that meaning of the term. In the 
Khang-hsi dictionary which I have followed, the character is 
denned by y& with special reference to this passage. 

* This sentence is the clue to the author's aim in the whole 
Book. The ' knowledge ' is defined by @ £|£ , ' the faculty of 
perception and apprehension.' 
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(thus) blend together, and they nourish each other, 
then from the nature there come forth harmony and 
orderly method. The attributes (of the Tao) con- 
stitute the harmony; the Tao (itself) secures the 
orderly method. When the attributes appear in a 
universal practice of forbearance, we have Benevo- 
lence ; when the path is all marked by orderly 
method, we have Righteousness ; when the right- 
eousness is clearly manifested, and (all) things are 
regarded with affection, we have Leal-heartedness ; 
when the (heart's) core is thus (pure) and real, and 
carried back to its (proper) qualities, we have Music ; 
when this sincerity appears in all the range of the 
capacity, and its demonstrations are in accordance 
with what is elegant, we have Ceremony. If Cere- 
monies and Music are carried out in an imperfect 
and one-sided manner, the world is thrown into con- 
fusion. When men would rectify others, and" their 
own virtue is beclouded, it is not sufficient to ex- 
tend itself to them. If an attempt be made so to 
extend it, they also will lose their (proper) nature. 

2. The men of old, while the chaotic condition 
was yet undeveloped 1 , shared the placid tranquillity 
which belonged to the whole world. At that time 
the Yin and Yang were harmonious and still; their 
resting and movement proceeded without any dis- 
turbance ; the four seasons had their definite times ; 
not a single thing received any injury, and no living 
being came to a premature end. Men might be 



1 These 'men of old ' were what we may call ' primeval men ; ' — 
men in the lowest stage of development; but which our author 
considered to be the highest or paradisiacal condition of their 
nature. 

[39] B b 
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possessed of (the faculty of) knowledge, but they 
had no occasion for its use. This was what is called 
the state of Perfect Unity. At this time, there was 
no action on the part of any one, but a constant 
manifestation of spontaneity. 

This condition (of excellence) deteriorated and 
decayed, till Sui-^an and Fu-hsi arose and com- 
menced their administration of the world 1 ; on 
which came a compliance (with their methods), but 
the state of unity was lost. The condition going on 
to deteriorate and decay, Shan Nang and Hwang-Ti 
arose, and took the administration of the world, on 
which (the people) rested (in their methods), but 
did not themselves comply with them. Still the 
deterioration and decay continued till the lords 
of Thang and Yii z began to administer the world. 
These introduced the method of governing by trans- 
formation, resorting to the stream (instead of to the 
spring) 3 , thus vitiating the purity and destroying 
the simplicity (of the nature). They left the Tao, 
and substituted the Good for it, and pursued the 
course of Haphazard Virtue. After this they for- 
sook their nature and followed (the promptings of) 
their minds. One mind and another associated 
their knowledge, but were unable to give rest to the 
world. Then they added to this knowledge (ex- 

1 A'wang-jze gives no hint of how long he considered this 
highest condition to have lasted. Sui-2an, ' the man of the Burning 
Speculum,' 'the Fire-producer,' whom Williams calls 'the Pro- 
metheus of China,' appears before Fu-hsf, as the first in the line of 
the Rulers of the world, who broke up the Primal Unity. 

2 These were Yao and Shun, named from the principalities over 
which their fathers ruled. 

8 ' The streams ' were the methods of culture that arose after the 
simple virtues and spontaneity of the Tao were lost. 
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ternal and) elegant forms, and went on to make 
these more and more numerous. The forms ex- 
tinguished the (primal) simplicity, till the mind was 
drowned by their multiplicity. After this the people 
began to be perplexed and disordered, and had no 
way by which they might return to their true nature, 
and bring back their original condition. 

3. Looking at the subject from this point of view, 
we see how the world lost 1 the (proper) course, and 
how the course (which it took) only led it further 
astray 1 . The world and the Way, when they came 
together, being (thus) lost to each other, how 
could the men of the Way make themselves con- 
spicuous in the world ? and how could the world 
rise to an appreciation of the Way ? . Since the Way 
had no means to make itself conspicuous in the 
world, and the world had no means of rising to an 
appreciation of the Way, though sagely men might 
not keep among the hills and forests, their virtue 
was hidden ; — hidden, but not because they them- 
selves sought to hide it. 

Those whom the ancients called ' Retired Scholars' 
did not conceal their persons, and not allow them- 
selves to be seen ; they did not shut up their words, 
and refuse to give utterance to them ; they did not 
hide away their knowledge, and refuse to bring it 
forth. The conditions laid on them by the times 
were very much awry. If the conditions of the 
times had allowed them to act in the world on a 
great scale, they would have brought back the state 
of unity without any trace being perceived (of how 

1 It is the same character in the text which I have been obliged 
to translate thus differently, — S*. 

B b 2 
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they did so). When those conditions shut them up 
entirely from such action, they struck their roots 
deeper (in themselves), were perfectly still and 
waited. It was thus that they preserved (the Way 
in) their own persons. 

4. The ancients who preserved (the Way in) their 
own persons did not try by sophistical reasonings 
to gloss over their knowledge ; they did not seek to 
embrace (everything in) the world in their know- 
ledge, nor to comprehend all the virtues in it. 
Solitary and trembling they remained where they 
were, and sought the restoration of their nature. 
What had they to do with any further action ? The 
Way indeed is not to be pursued, nor (all) its charac- 
teristics to be .known on a small scale. A little 
knowledge is injurious to those characteristics ; small 
doings are injurious to the Way ; — hence it is said, 
' They simply rectified themselves.' Complete enjoy- 
ment is what is meant by ' the Attainment of the 
Aim.' 

What was anciently called ' the Attainment of the 
Aim ' did not mean the getting of carriages and 
coronets * ; it simply meant that nothing more was 
needed for their enjoyment. Now-a-days what is 
called 'the Attainment of the Aim ' means'the getting 
of carriages and coronets. But carriages and coronets 
belong to the body ; they do not affect the nature 
as it is constituted. When such things happen to 
come, it is but for a time ; being but for a time, 
their coming cannot be obstructed and their going 
cannot be stopped 2 . Therefore we should not 

1 That is, worldly distinction. 

2 Because they depend on others. Compare Mencius VI, i, 
ch. 17, 2. ' 
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because of carriages and coronets indulge our aims, 
nor because of distress and straitness resort to the 
vulgar (learning and thinking) ; the one of these 
conditions and the other may equally conduce to 
our enjoyment, which is simply to be free from 
anxiety. If now the departure of what is transient 
takes away one's enjoyment, this view shows that 
what enjoyment it had given was worthless. Hence 
it is said, ' They who lose themselves in their pursuit 
of things, and lose their nature in their study of 
what is vulgar, must be pronounced people who turn 
things upside down.' 
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BOOK XVII. 

Part II. Section X. 

Kk'iil Shui, or ' The Floods of Autumn V 

i . The time of the autumnal floods was come, and 
the hundred streams were all discharging themselves 
into the Ho. Its current was greatly swollen 2 , so 
that across its channel from bank to bank one could 
not distinguish an ox from a horse. On this the 
(Spirit-) earl of the Ho 3 laughed with delight, think- 
ing that all the beauty of the world was to be found 
in his charge. Along the course of the river he 
walked east till he came to the North Sea, over 
which he looked, with his face to the east, without 
being able to see where its waters began. Then he 
began to turn his face round, looked across the ex- 
panse, (as if he were) confronting Zo 3 , and said with 
a sigh, ' What the vulgar saying expresses about 
him who has learned a hundred points (of the Tao), 
and thinks that there is no one equal to himself, was 
surely spoken of me. And moreover, I have heard 

1 See pp. 148, 149. 
yljjl here perhaps means ' turbid.' It has nothing to do with 
the river A^ing. 

3 See Mayers's Manual, p. 54. Our author adopts the common 
beliefs or superstitions of his time, and after his fashion puts his 
own reasonings into the mouths of these mythological personages. 
It is more difficult to collect the legends about Zo of the sea, or 
of the Northern Sea. See the Khang-hs! Thesaurus under 
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parties making little of the knowledge of A"ung-ni 
and the righteousness of Po-i, and at first I did not 
believe them. Now I behold the all-but-boundless 
extent (of your realms). If I had not come to your 
gate, I should have been in danger (of continuing 
in my ignorance), and been laughed at for long in 
the schools of our great System 1 .' 

Zo, (the Spirit-lord) of the Northern Sea, said, 
'A frog in a well cannot be talked with about the 
sea ; — he is confined to the limits of his hole. An 
insect of the summer cannot be talked with about 
ice ; — it knows nothing beyond its own season. A 
scholar of limited views cannot be talked with about 
the Tao; — he is bound by the teaching (which he 
has received). Now you have come forth from be- 
tween your banks, and beheld the great sea. You 
have come to know your own ignorance and infe- 
riority, and are in the way of being fitted to be 
talked with about great principles. Of all the waters 
under heaven there are none so great as the sea. 
A myriad streams flow into it without ceasing, and 
yet it is not filled ; and afterwards 2 it discharges 
them (also) without ceasing, and yet it is not emptied. 
In spring and in autumn it undergoes no change ; it 
takes no notice of floods or of drought. Its supe- 
riority over such streams even as the Kiang and the 



1 Thus the Confucian learning and its worthies were to the 
system of the Tao only as the waters of the Ho to the great sea. 

s I have translated here as if the reading were J^g ffij, 
which is given by Lin Hsi-^ung. The correct reading, however, 
so far as depends on editions and dictionaries, is Jg ffl ; which is 
explained in the Khang-hsi dictionary as ' a great Rock in Fu- 
sang on the East,' against which the water of the sea collects, and 
is all evaporated 1 
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Ho cannot be told by measures or numbers ; and 
that I have never, notwithstanding this, made much 
of myself, is because I compare my own bodily form 
with (the greatness of) heaven and earth, and (re- 
member that) I have received my breath from the 
Yin and Yang. Between heaven and earth I am 
but as a small stone or a small tree on a great hill. 
So long as I see myself to be thus small, how should 
I make much of myself ? I estimate all within the 
four seas, compared with the space between heaven 
and earth, to be not so large as that occupied by 
a pile of stones in a large marsh ! I estimate our 
Middle States, compared with the space between the 
four seas, to be smaller than a single little grain of 
rice in a great granary ! When we would set forth 
the number of things (in existence), we speak of them 
as myriads ; and man is only one of them. Men 
occupy all the nine provinces ; but of all whose life 
is maintained by grain -food, wherever boats and 
carriages reach, men form only one portion. Thus, 
compared with the myriads of things, they are not 
equal to a single fine hair on the body of a horse. 
Within this range are comprehended all (the terri- 
tories) which the five Tis received in succession 
from one another; all which the royal founders of 
the three dynasties contended for ; all which excited 
the anxiety of Benevolent men ; and all which men 
in office have toiled for. Po-i was accounted famous 
for declining (to share in its government), and A"ung- 
ni was accounted great because of the lessons which 
he addressed to it. They acted as they did, making 
much of themselves ; — therein like you who a little 
time ago did so of yourself because of your (volume 
of) water ! ' 
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2. The earl of the Ho said, ' Well then, may I 
consider heaven and earth as (the ideal of) what is 
great, and the point of a hair as that of what is 
small ? ' Zo of the Northern Sea replied, ' No. The 
(different) capacities of things are illimitable ; time 
never stops, (but is always moving on) ; man's lot is 
ever changing ; the end and the beginning of things 
never occur (twice) in the same way. Therefore 
men of great wisdom, looking at things far off or 
near at hand, do not think them insignificant for 
being small, nor much of them for being great : — 
knowing how capacities differ inimitably. They ap- 
peal with intelligence to things of ancient and recent 
occurrence, without being troubled by the remote- 
ness of the former, or standing on tiptoe to lay hold 
of the latter : — knowing that time never stops in its 
course. They examine with discrimination (cases of) 
fulness and of want, not overjoyed by success, nor 
disheartened by failure : — knowing the inconstancy 
of man's lot. They know the plain and quiet path 
(in which things proceed), therefore they are not 
overjoyed to live, nor count it a calamity to die: — 
the end and the beginning of things never occurring 
(twice) in the same way. 

' We must reckon that what men know is not so 
much as what they do not know, and that the time 
since they were born is not so long as that which 
elapsed before they were born. When they take 
that which is most small and try to fill with it the 
dimensions of what is most great, this leads to error 
and confusion, and they cannot attain their end. 
Looking at the subject in this way, how can you 
know that the point of a hair is sufficient to deter- 
mine the minuteness of what is most small, or that 
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heaven and earth are sufficient to complete the 
dimensions of what is most large ? ' 

3. The earl of the Ho said, ' The disputers of the 
world all say, " That which is most minute has no 
bodily form ; and that which is most great cannot be 
encompassed ;" — is this really the truth ?' Zo of the 
Northern Sea replied, 'When from the standpoint 
of what is small we look at what is great, we do not 
take it all in ; when from the standpoint of what is 
great we look at what is small, we do not see it 
clearly. Now the subtile essence is smallness in its 
extreme degree ; and the vast mass is greatness in 
its largest form. Different as they are, each has its 
suitability, — according to their several conditions. 
But the subtile and the gross both presuppose that 
they have a bodily form. Where there is no bodily 
form, there is no longer a possibility of numerical 
division ; where it is not possible to encompass a 
mass, there is no longer a possibility of numerical 
estimate. What can be discoursed about in words 
is the grossness of things ; what can be reached in 
idea is the subtilty of things. What cannot be dis- 
coursed about in words, and what cannot be reached 
by nice discrimination of thought, has nothing to 
do either with subtilty or grossness. 

' Therefore while the actions of the Great Man 
are not directed to injure men, he does not plume 
himself on his benevolence and kindness ; while his 
movements are not made with a view to gain, he 
does not consider the menials of a family as mean ; 
while he does not strive after property and wealth, 
he does not plume himself on declining them ; while 
he does not borrow the help of others to accomplish 
his affairs, he does not plume himself on supporting 
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himself by his own strength, nor does he despise 
those who in their greed do what is mean; while 
he differs in his conduct from the vulgar, he does 
not plume himself on being so different from them ; 
while it is his desire to follow the multitude, he does 
not despise the glib-tongued flatterers. The rank 
and emoluments of the world furnish no stimulus to 
him, nor does he reckon its punishments and shame 
to be a disgrace. He knows that the right and the 
wrong can (often) not be distinguished, and that 
what is small and what is great can (often) not be 
defined. I have heard it said, "The Man of Tao 
does not become distinguished ; the greatest virtue 
is unsuccessful ; the Great Man has no thought 
of self;" — to so great a degree may the lot be 
restricted.' 

4. The earl of the Ho said, ' Whether the subject 
be what is external in things, or what is internal, 
how do we come to make a distinction between them 
as noble and mean, and as great or small ? ' Zo of 
the Northern Sea replied, ' When we look at them 
in the light of the Tao, they are neither noble 
nor mean. Looking at them in themselves, each 
thinks itself noble, and despises others. Looking 
at them in the light of common opinion, their being 
noble or mean does not depend on themselves. 
Looking at them in their differences from one 
another, if we call those great which are greater 
than others, there is nothing that is not great, and 
in the same way there is nothing that is not small. 
We shall (thus) know that heaven and earth is but 
(as) a grain of the smallest rice, and that the point 
of a hair is (as) a mound or a mountain ; — such is 
the view given of them by their relative size. Look- 
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ing at them from the services they render, allowing 
to everything the service which it does, there is not 
one which is not serviceable ; and, extending the 
consideration to what it does not do, there is not 
one which is not unserviceable. We know (for in- 
stance) that East and West are opposed to each 
other, and yet that the one cannot be without 
(suggesting the idea of) the other ; — (thus) their 
share of mutual service is determined. Looking at 
them with respect to their tendencies, if we approve 
of what they approve, then there is no one who may 
not be approved of ; and, if we condemn what they 
condemn, there is no one who may not be con- 
demned. There are the cases of Yao and A'ieh, 
each of whom approved of his own course, and 
condemned the other;— such is the view arising 
from the consideration of tendency and aim. 

' Formerly Yao and Shun resigned (their thrones), 
and yet each continued to be Tl ; .Afih-khwai x re- 
signed (his marquisate) which led to his ruin. Thang 
and Wu contended (for the sovereignty), and each 
became king ; the duke of Pai 2 contended (for 
Kkxi), which led to his extinction. Looking at the 
subject from these examples of striving by force and 
of resigning, and from the conduct of Yao (on the 
one hand) and of -A^ieli (on the other), we see that 
there is a time for noble acting, and a time for 

1 See Mencius II, ii, ch. 8, and I, ii, chaps, ro, 11, with the 
notes. ~^* is probably a mistake for -¥-*. 

2 See the last narrative but one in the 3° Kkvxa, under the 
sixteenth year of duke Ai of Lu, — the year in which Confucius died. 
' The duke of Pai ' was merely the chief of a district of Khii. ; but 
rebelling against the Ruler of the State, he was defeated, and 
strangled himself. 
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mean; — these characteristics are subject to no re- 
gular rule. 

5. 'A battering ram may be used against the wall 
of a city, but it cannot be employed to stop up a 
hole ; — the uses of implements are different. The 
(horses) Kkih-ki and Hwa-liu 1 could in one day 
gallop 1000 li, but for catching rats they were not 
equal to a wild dog or a weasel ; — the gifts of 
creatures are different. The white horned owl col- 
lects its fleas in the night-time, and can discern the 
point of a hair, but in bright day it stares with its 
eyes and cannot see a mound or a hill ; — the natures 
of creatures are different. 

' Hence the sayings, " Shall we not follow and 
honour the right, and have nothing to do with the 
wrong ? shall we not follow and honour those who 
secure good government, and have nothing to do 
with those who produce disorder ? " show a want of 
acquaintance with the principles of Heaven and 
Earth, and with the different qualities of things. 
It is like following and honouring Heaven and 
taking no account of Earth ; it is like following and 
honouring the Yin and taking no account of the 
Yang. It is clear that such a course cannot be 
pursued. Yet notwithstanding they go on talking 
so : — if they are not stupid, they are visionaries. 
The Tl sovereigns resigned their thrones to others 
in one way, and the rulers of the three dynasties 
transmitted their thrones to their successors in 
another. He who acts differently from the require- 
ments of his time and contrary to its custom is 
called an usurper; he who complies with the time 

1 Two of king Mu's team of eight famous steeds. 
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and follows the common practice is said to be right- 
eous. Hold your peace, O earl of the Ho. How 
should you know what constitutes being noble and 
being mean, or who are the small and who the great?' 

6. The earl of the Ho said, 'Very well. But 
what am I to do ? and what am I not to do ? How 
am I to be guided after all in regard to what I 
accept or reject, and what I pursue or put away 
from me ? ' Zo of the Northern Sea replied, ' From 
the standpoint of the Tao, what is noble ? and what 
is mean ? These expressions are but the different 
extremes of the average level. Do not keep per- 
tinaciously to your own ideas, which put you in 
such opposition to the Tao. What are few ? and 
what are many? These are denominations which 
we employ in thanking (donors) and dispensing 
gifts. Do not study to be uniform in doing so ; — 
it only shows how different you are from the Tao. 
Be severe and strict, like the ruler of a state who 
does not selfishly bestow his favours. Be scrupu- 
lous, yet gentle, like the tutelary spirit of the land, 
when sacrifice is offered to him who does not 
bestow his blessing selfishly. Be large-minded 
like space, whose four terminating points are illimit- 
able, and form no particular enclosures. Hold all 
things in your love, favouring and supporting none 
specially. This is called being without any local 
or partial regard ; all things are equally regarded ; 
there is no long or short among them. 

' There is no end or beginning to the Tao. Things 
indeed die and are born, not reaching a perfect state 
which can be relied on. Now there is emptiness, 
and now fulness ; — they do not continue in one 
form. The years cannot be reproduced ; time 
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cannot be arrested. Decay and growth, fulness 
and emptiness, when they end, begin again. It is 
thus that we describe the method of great righteous- 
ness, and discourse about the principle pervading 
all things. The life of things is like the hurrying 
and galloping along of a horse. With every move- 
ment there is a change ; with every moment there 
is an alteration. What should you be doing ? what 
should you not be doing ? You have only to be 
allowing this course of natural transformation to 
be going on.' 

7. The earl of the Ho said, 'What then is there 
so valuable in the Tao ?' Zo of the Northern Sea 
replied, ' He who knows the Tao is sure to be well 
acquainted with the principles (that appear in the 
procedures of things). Acquainted with (those) 
principles, he is sure to understand how to regulate 
his conduct in all varying circumstances. Having 
that understanding, he will not allow things to 
injure himself. Fire cannot burn him who is (so) 
perfect in virtue, nor water drown him ; neither cold 
nor heat can affect him injuriously ; neither bird nor 
beast can hurt him. This does not mean that he is 
indifferent to these things ; it means that he dis- 
criminates between where he may safely rest and 
where he will be in peril ; that he is tranquil equally 
in calamity and happiness ; that he is careful what 
he avoids and what he approaches ; — so that nothing 
can injure him. Hence it is said, "What is heavenly 
is internal ; what is human is external." The virtue 
(of man) is in what is Heavenly. If you know the 
operation of what is Heavenly and what is Human, 
you will have your root in what is Heavenly and 
your position in Virtue. You will bend or stretch 
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(only) after the (necessary) hesitation ; you will have 
returned to the essential, and may be pronounced 
to have reached perfection.' 

' What do you mean,' pursued the earl, ' by the 
Heavenly, and by the Human ? ' Zo replied, 'Oxen 
and horses have four feet; — that is what I call their 
Heavenly (constitution). When horses' heads are 
haltered, and the noses of oxen are pierced, that 
is what I call (the doing of) Man. Hence it is 
said, " Do not by the Human (doing) extinguish the 
Heavenly (constitution) ; do not for your (Human) 
purpose extinguish the appointment (of Heaven) ; 
do not bury your (proper) fame in (such) a pursuit 
of it; carefully guard (the Way) and do not lose 
it : — this is what I call reverting to your True 
(Nature)." ' 

8. The khwei x desires to be like 2 the millipede 1 ; 
the millipede to be like the serpent ; the serpent 
like the wind ; the wind to be like the eye ; and the 
eye to be like the mind 3 . 

The khwei said to the millipede, 'With my one 
leg I hop about, and can hardly manage to go 
along. Now you have a myriad feet which you can 
employ ; how is it that you are so abundantly fur- 
nished ? ' The millipede said, ' It is not so. Have 
you not seen one ejecting saliva ? The largest 
portion of it is like a pearl, while the smaller 
portions fall down like a shower of mist in innumer- 

1 The khwei is 'a sort of dragon (it may be, a worm) with 
one foot.' The hsien has many feet; one account calls it 'a 
centipede.' 

s Such is the meaning of the lin or lien. The best commenta- 
tors explain it by hsien (ij|), ' to covet and desire.' 

8 Compare Book I, par. 3, towards the end. 
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able drops. Now I put in motion the springs set 
in me by Heaven, without knowing how I do so.' 

The millipede said to the serpent, ' I go along 
by means of my multitude of feet ; and yet how 
is it that I do not go so fast as you who have no 
feet at all ? ' The serpent replied, ' How can the 
method of moving by the springs set in us by 
Heaven be changed ? How could I make use of 
feet?' 

The serpent said to the wind, ' I get along by 
moving my backbone and ribs, thus appearing to 
have some (bodily) means of progression. But now 
you, Sir, rise with a blustering force in the North 
Sea, and go on in the same way to the South Sea ; 
— seemingly without any such means. How does it 
take place ? ' The wind said, ' Yes. With such a 
blustering force I rise in the North Sea and go 
on to the South Sea. But you can point to me, 
and therein are superior to me, as you are also in 
treading on me. Yet notwithstanding, it is only I 
who can break great trees, and blow down great 
houses. Therefore he whom all that are small 
cannot overcome is a great overcomer. But it is 
only he who is the sagely man * that is the Great 
Conqueror (of all).' 

9. When Confucius was travelling in Khwang 2 , 

1 The sagely man is ' the True man,' who embodies the Tao. 
The Tao has given to the khwei, the millipede, the serpent, and it 
may be said also to the wind, their means of progression and action. 
Nothing is said of the eye and the mind ; — it was not necessary to 
dwell on the T&o in them. 

2 See Confucian Analects, IX, v and XI, xxii. Our author's 
account of this event is his own, constructed by him to convey his 
own Taoistic lessons. 

[39] c c 
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some people of Sung (once) surrounded him (with 
a hostile intention) several ranks deep ; but he kept 
singing to his lute without stopping. 3 ze ~l u came 
in, and saw him, and said, ' How is it, Master, that 
you are so pleased?' Confucius said, 'Come here, 
and I will tell you. I have tried to avoid being 
reduced to such a strait for a long time ; and that 
I have not escaped shows that it was so appointed 
for me. I have sought to find a ruler that would 
employ me for a long time, and that I have not 
found one, shows the character of the time. Under 
Yao and Shun there was no one in the kingdom 
reduced to straits like mine ; and it was not by their 
sagacity that men succeeded as they did. Under 
Afieh and K&u no (good and able man) in the king- 
dom found his way to employment ; and it was not 
for (want of) sagacity that they failed to do so. It 
was simply owing to the times and their character. 

' People that do business on the water do not 
shrink from meeting iguanodons and dragons ; — that 
is the courage of fishermen. Those who do busi- 
ness on land do not shrink from meeting rhinoce- 
roses and tigers ; — that is the courage of hunters. 
When men see the sharp weapons crossed before 
them, and look on death as going home ; — that is the 
courage of the determined soldier. When he knows 
that his strait is determined for him, and that the 
employment of him by a ruler depends on the cha- 
racter of the time, and then meeting with great 
distress is yet not afraid ; — that is the courage of the 
sagely man. Wait, my good Yu, and you will see 
what there is determined for me in my lot' A little 
afterwards, the leader of the armed men approached 
and took his leave, saying, ' We thought you were 
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Yang Hu 1 , and therefore surrounded you. Now 
we see our mistake.' (With this) he begged to take 
his leave, and withdrew. 

10. Kung-sun Lung 2 asked Mau of Wei 3 , saying, 
'When I was young, I learned the teachings of the 
former kings ; and when I was grown up, I became 
proficient in the practice of benevolence and right- 
eousness. I brought together the views that agreed 
and disagreed; I considered the questions about 
hardness and whiteness 4 ; I set forth what was to be 
affirmed and what was not, and what was allowable 
and what was not ; I studied painfully the various 
schools of thought, and made myself master of the 
reasonings of all their masters. I thought that I 
had reached a good understanding of every subject ; 
but now that I have heard the words of .Afwang-jze, 
they throw me into a flutter of surprise. I do not 
know whether it be that I do not come up to him in 
the power of discussion, or that my knowledge is not 
equal to his. But now I do not feel able to open my 
mouth, and venture to ask you what course I should 
pursue.' Kung-^ze Mau leant forward on his stool, 
drew a long breath, looked up to heaven, smiled, and 



1 No doubt the Yang Ho of Analects XVII, i. 

2 The grandson (Kung-sun) of one of the rulers of .A'ao (one of 
the three states into which the great state of 3in had been broken 
up). He has come down to us as a philosophic sophist, whose 
views it is not easy to define. See Mayers's Manual, p. 288, and 
Book XXXIII, par. 7. 

3 Wei was another of the divisions of 3in, and Mau was one of 
the sons of its ruler at this time, a great admirer, evidently, of 
.Xwang-jze, and more than a match for the sophist Lung. 

4 Holding, it is supposed, that ' the attributes of material objects, 
such as hardness and colour, are separate existences : '—so Mayers, 
after Wylie. 

C C 2 
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said, ' Have you not heard of the frog of the dilapi- 
dated well, and how it said to the turtle of the 
Eastern Sea, " How I enjoy myself? I leap upon 
the parapet of this well. I enter, and having by 
means of the projections formed by the fragments Of 
the broken tiles of the lining proceeded to the water, 
I draw my legs together, keep my chin up, (and 
strike out). When I have got to the mud, I dive 
till my feet are lost in it. Then turning round, I see 
that of the shrimps, crabs, and tadpoles there is not 
one that can do like me. Moreover, when one has 
entire command of all the water in the gully, and 
hesitates to go forward, it is the greatest pleasure to 
enjoy one's self here in this dilapidated well * ; — why 
do not you, Master, often come and enter, and see it 
for yourself ? " The turtle of the Eastern Sea (was 
then proceeding to go forward), but before he had 
put in his left foot, he found his right knee caught 
and held fast. On this he hesitated, drew back, and 
told (the frog) all about the sea, saying, " A distance 
of a thousand It is not sufficient to express its extent, 
nor would (a line of) eight thousand cubits be equal 
to sound its depth. In the time of Yti, for nine 
years out of ten the flooded land (all drained into it), 
and its water was not sensibly increased ; and in the 
time of Thang for seven years out of eight there 
was a drought, but the rocks on the shore (saw) no 
diminution of the water because of it. Thus it is 
that no change is produced in its waters by any 
cause operating for a short time or a long, and that 
they do not advance nor recede for any addition or 
subtraction, whether great or small ; and this is the 
great pleasure afforded by the Eastern Sea." When 

1 A passage difficult to construe. 
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the frog of the dilapidated well heard this, he 
was amazed and terror-struck, and lost himself in 
surprise. 

' And moreover, when you, who have not wisdom 
enough to know where the discussions about what 
is right and what is wrong should end, still desire to 
see through the words of A'wang-jze, that is like 
employing a mosquito to carry a mountain on its 
back, or a millipede 1 to gallop as fast as the Ho runs; 
— tasks to which both the insects are sure to be un- 
equal. Still further, when you, who have not wisdom 
enough to know the words employed in discussing 
very mysterious subjects, yet hasten to show your 
sharpness of speech on any occasion that may occur, 
is not this being like the frog of the dilapidated 
well ? 

' And that (Awang-jze) now plants his foot on the 
Yellow Springs (below the earth), and anon rises to 
the height of the Empyrean. Without any regard to 
south and north, with freedom he launches out in 
every direction, and is lost in the unfathomable. 
Without any regard to east and west, starting from 
what is abysmally obscure, he comes back to what is 
grandly intelligible. (All the while), you, Sir, in 
amazement, search for his views to examine them, 
and grope among them for matter for discussion ; 
— this is just like peeping at the heavens through a 
tube, or aiming at the earth with an awl ; are not 
both the implements too small for the purpose ? Go 
your ways, Sir. 

' And have you not heard of the young learners of 

1 A different character from that for a millipede in the last para- 
graph; — a Shang K\i, evidently some small insect, but we cannot 
tell what. 
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Shau-ling 1 , and how they did in Han-tan ? Before 
they had acquired what they might have done in that 
capital, they had forgotten what they had learned to 
do in their old city, and were marched back to it on 
their hands and knees. If now you do not go away, 
you will forget your old acquirements, and fail in 
your profession.' 

Kung-sun Lung gaped on the speaker, and could 
not shut his mouth, and his tongue clave to its roof. 
He slank away and ran off. 

1 1 . A'wang-jze was (once) fishing in the river Phu 2 , 
when the king of Kh\x 3 sent two great officers to 
him, with the message, ' I wish to trouble you with 
the charge of all within my territories.' Afwang-jze 
kept on holding his rod without looking round, and 
said, ' I have heard that in Kkix there is a spirit-like 
tortoise-shell, the wearer of which died 3000 years 
ago *, and which the king keeps, in his ancestral 
temple, in a hamper covered with a cloth. Was it 
better for the tortoise to die, and leave its shell to 
be thus honoured ? Or would it have been better 
for it to live, and keep on dragging its tail through 
the mud ? ' The two officers said, ' It would have 
been better for it to live, and draw its tail after it 
over the mud 5 .' ' Go your ways. I will keep on 
drawing my tail after me through the mud.' 

1 A city of A'ao, as Han-tan was its capital. Of the incident 
referred to, I have not been able to learn anything. The ' were 
marched ' gives my idea of what it may have been. 

2 A river, which still gives its name to Phu-$hi, department 
Khzo-kan, Shan-tung. 

3 Probably king Wei, b. c. 339-330. 
* A good antiquity for Khb. ! 

5 ? A species of Testudo Serpentina, such as is often seen on 
pieces of Japanese lacquer-ware. 
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12. Hui-jze being a minister of state in Liang 1 , 
isfwang-jze went to see him. Some one had told 
Hui-jze that .ATwang-jze was come with a wish to 
supersede him in his office, on which he was afraid, 
and instituted a search for the stranger all over the 
kingdom for three days and three nights. (After 
this) .Afwangize went and saw him, and said, ' There 
is in the south a bird, called " the Young Phoenix - ;" 
— do you know it ? Starting from the South Sea, it 
flies to the Northern ; never resting but on the 
bignonia 3 , never eating but the fruit of the melia 
azederach 4 , and never drinking but from the purest 
springs. An owl, which had got a putrid rat, (once), 
when a phoenix went passing overhead, looked up 
to it and gave an angry scream. Do you wish now, 
in your possession of the kingdom of Liang, to 
frighten me with a similar scream ? ' 

13. iifwang-jze and Hui-jze were walking on 
the dam over the Hao 6 , when the former said, 
' These thryssas come out, and play about at their 
ease ; — that is the enjoyment of fishes.' The other 
said, ' You are not a fish ; how do you know what 

1 Another name for Wei, so called from its capital; — in the 
present department of Khai-fang. 

2 So the critics explain the name. Williams thinks the bird may 
be ' the argus pheasant,' or ' a variety of the peacock.' But what 
the bird was does not affect the meaning of our author's reference 
to it. 

8 One of the Eleococcae, the Dryandra Cordifolia of 
Thunberg. 

* All the editions I have seen give •SB here, which makes no 
sense. The character should doubtless be /lift, with the meaning 
which I have given ; and not ' bamboo,' which is found in the 
critics. It is also called ' the Pride of India.' 

3 A river in the department and district of Fung-yang, An-hui. 
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constitutes the enjoyment of fishes 1 ?' ./sTwang-jze 
rejoined, 'You are not I. How do you know that I do 
not know what constitutes the enjoyment of fishes ? ' 
Hui-jze said, ' I am not you ; and though indeed I do 
not fully know you, you certainly are not a fish, and 
(the argument) is complete against your knowing 
what constitutes the happiness of fishes.' A^wang-jze 
replied, ' Let us keep to your original question. You 
said to me, " How do you know what constitutes the 
enjoyment of fishes ? " You knew that I knew it, 
and yet you put your question to me ;— well, I know 
it (from our enjoying ourselves together) over the 
Hao.' 

1 Surely a captious question. We infer the feelings of other 
creatures from their demonstrations. 
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THE TEXTS OF TAOISM. 



BOOK XVIII. 

Part II. Section XI. 

K'ih Lo, or ' Perfect Enjoyment V 

i. Under the sky is perfect enjoyment to be 
found or not ? Are there any who can preserve 
themselves alive or not ? If there be, what do they 
do ? What do they maintain ? What do they avoid ? 
What do they attend to ? Where do they resort to ? 
Where do they keep from ? What do they delight 
in ? What do they dislike ? 

What the world honours is riches, dignities, lon- 
gevity, and being deemed able. What it delights in 
is rest for the body, rich flavours, fine garments, 
beautiful colours, and pleasant music. What it looks 
down on are poverty and mean condition, short life 
and being deemed feeble 2 . What men consider bitter 
experiences are that their bodies do not get rest and 
ease, that their mouths do not get food of rich fla- 
vour, that their persons are not finely clothed, that 
their eyes do not see beautiful colours, and that their 
ears do not listen to pleasant music. If they do not 

1 See vol. xxxix, pp. 149, 150. 

* Of riches, dignities, longevity, and their opposites, enough is 
said, while the other two qualities are lightly passed over, and re- 
ferred to only in connexion with ' meritorious officers.' I can only 
understand them as in the translation, 
[40] B 
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2 THE TEXTS OF TAOISM. BK. XVIII. 

get these things, they are very sorrowful, and go on 
to be troubled with fears. Their thoughts are all 
about the body ; — are they not silly ? 

Now the rich embitter their lives by their incessant 
labours ; they accumulate more wealth than they can 
use : — while they act thus for the body, they make 
it external to themselves 1 . Those who seek for 
honours carry their pursuit of them from the day 
into the night, full of anxiety about their methods 
whether they are skilful or not: — while they act 
thus for the body they treat it as if it were indifferent 
to them 2 . The birth of man is at the same time 
the birth of his sorrow ; and if he live long he be- 
comes more and more stupid, and the longer is his 
anxiety that he may not die ; how great is his bit- 
terness !— while he thus acts for his body, it is for 
a distant result Meritorious officers are regarded 
by the world as good ; but (their goodness) is not 
sufficient to keep their persons alive. I do not know 
whether the goodness ascribed to them be really 
good or really not good. If indeed it be considered 
good, it is not sufficient to preserve their persons 
alive ; if it be deemed not good, it is sufficient to 
preserve other men alive. Hence it is said, ' When 
faithful remonstrances are not listened to, (the re- 
monstrant) should sit still, let (his ruler) take his 
course, and not strive with him.' Therefore when 
3ze-hsii s strove with (his ruler), he brought on him- 

1 If they did not do so, they would be content when they had 
enough. 

2 Wishing to attach it more closely to them. 

* Wu 3ze-hsti, the scourge of J5TM ; and who perished miser- 
ably at last, when the king of Wu would no longer listen to his 
remonstrances ; — in about b. c. 475. 
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PT. n. SECT. xi. THE WRITINGS OF .TWANG-8ZE. 3 

self the mutilation of his body. If he had not so 
striven, he would not have acquired his fame : — was 
such (goodness) really good or was it not ? 

As to what the common people now do, and what 
they find their enjoyment in, I do not know whether 
the enjoyment be really enjoyment or really not 
I see them in their pursuit of it following after all 
their aims as if with the determination of death, and 
as if they could not stop in their course ; but what 
they call enjoyment would not be so to me, while 
yet I do not say that there is no enjoyment in it 
Is there indeed such enjoyment, or is there not ? 
I consider doing nothing (to obtain it) to be the 
great enjoyment \ while ordinarily people consider 
it to be a great evil. Hence it is said, ' Perfect en- 
joyment is to be without enjoyment ; the highest 
praise is to be without praise V The right and the 
wrong (on this point of enjoyment) cannot indeed be 
determined according to (the view of) the world ; 
nevertheless, this doing nothing (to obtain it) may 
determine the right and the wrong. Since perfect 
enjoyment is (held to be) the keeping the body 
alive, it is only by this doing nothing that that end 
is likely to be secured. Allow me to try and explain 
this (more fully) : — Heaven does nothing, and thence 
comes its serenity ; Earth does nothing, and thence 
comes its rest. By the union of these two inac- 
tivities, all things are produced. How vast and im- 
perceptible is the process ! — they seem to come from 



1 This is the secret of the Tdo. 

8 The last member of this sentence is the reading adopted by 
Wu iT^ang towards the conclusion of the thirty-ninth chapter of 
the Tdo Teh A'ing, instead of the common fijfc Wi0-$& 0" 

B 2 
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4 THE TEXTS OF TAOISM. BK. xvur. 

nowhere! How imperceptible and vast! — there is 
no visible image of it ! All things in all their variety 
grow from this Inaction. Hence it is said, ' Heaven 
and Earth do nothing, and yet there is nothing that 
they do not do V But what man is there that can 
attain to this inaction ? 

2. When A'wang-jze's wife died, Hui-jze went to 
condole with him, and, finding him squatted on the 
ground, drumming on the basin 2 , and singing, said 
to him, ' When a wife has lived with her husband, 
and brought up children, and then dies in her old 
age, not to wail for her is enough. When you go 
on to drum on this basin and sing, is it not an 
excessive (and strange) demonstration ? ' Tsfwang-jze 
replied, ' It is not so. When she first died, was it 
possible for me to be singular and not affected by 
the event ? But I reflected on the commencement 
of her being s . She had not yet been born to life ; 
not only had she no life, but she had no bodily 
form ; not only had she no bodily form, but she had 
no breath. During the intermingling of the waste 
and dark chaos s , there ensued a change, and there 
was breath ; another change, and there was the 
bodily form ; another change, and there came birth 

1 Compare similar statements in the T&o Teh King, ch. 48, 
et al. 

2 The basin or tub, not ' a basin.' The reference is, no doubt, 
to the basin of ice put down near or under the couch on which the 
body was laid. I suppose that Awang-jze was squatting so as to 
have this between his legs. 

3 Is the writer referring to the primal creation as we may call it, 
or development of things out of the chaos, or to some analogous 
process at the birth of his wife ? However that be, birth and death 
appear to him to be merely changes of the same kind in the per- 
petual process of evolution. 
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FT. ir. SECT. XI. THE WRITINGS OF £WANG-3ZE. 5 

and life. There is now a change again, and she is 
dead. The relation between these things is like the 
procession of the four seasons from spring to autumn, 
from winter to summer. There now she lies with 
her face up, sleeping in the Great Chamber * ; and 
if I were to fall sobbing and going on to wail for her, 
I should think that I did not understand what was 
appointed (for all). I therefore restrained myself 2 ! ' 

3. Mr. Deformed 3 and Mr. One-foot 8 were looking 
at the mound-graves of the departed in the wild of 
KhwSn-lun, where Hwang-Ti had entered into his 
rest. Suddenly a tumour began to grow on their 
left wrists, which made them look distressed as if 
they disliked it. The former said to the other, ' Do 



1 Between heaven and earth. 

2 Was it necessary he should fall singing to his drumming on 
the basin ? But I subjoin a note here, suggested by the paragraph, 
which might have found, perhaps, a more appropriate place in the 
notice of this Book in vol. xxxix, pp. 149, 150. 

In Sir John F. Davis' ' Description of the Empire of China and 
its Inhabitants (edition of 1857)/ vol. ii, pp. 74-90, we have the 
amusing story of 'The Philosopher and his Wife.' The philosopher 
is .ffwang-jze, who plays the part of a magician ; and of his wife it 
might be said, ' Frailty! thy name is woman 1 ' Sir John Davis says, 
' The story was translated into French by Pere d'Entrecolles, and 
supplied the materials of Voltaire's Zadig.' I have not met in 
Chinese with Father d'Entrecolles' original. All of Zadig which 
can be supposed to have been borrowed from his translator is only 
a few sentences. The whole story is inconsistent with the account 
in paragraph 2 of the death of ^Twang-jze's wife, and with all which 
we learn from his writings of his character. 

8 We know nothing of these parties but what we are told here. 
They are called Shu, meaning ' uncle,' often equivalent in China 
to our ' Mr.' The lesson taught by them is that of submission to 
pain and death as merely phenomena in the sphere of change. 
For the phraseology of their names, see Bk. Ill, par. 3, and Bk. IV, 
par. 8. 
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6 THE TEXTS OF TAOISM. BK. XVIII. 

you dread it ? ' ' No,' replied he, ' why should I 
dread it ? Life is a borrowed thing. The living 
frame thus borrowed is but so much dust. Life and 
death are like day and night. And you and I were 
looking at (the graves of) those who have undergone 
their change. If my change is coming to me, why 
should I dislike it ? ' 

4. When .A/wang-jze went to Kkt, he saw an 
empty skull, bleached indeed, but still retaining its 
shape. Tapping it with his horse-switch, he asked 
it, saying, ' Did you, Sir, in your greed of life, fail in 
the lessons of reason, and come to this? Or did 
you do so, in the service of a perishing state, by the 
punishment of the axe ? Or was it through your 
evil conduct, reflecting disgrace on your parents and 
on your wife and children ? Or was it through your 
hard endurances of cold and hunger ? Or was it 
that you had completed your term of life ? ' 

Having given expression to these questions, he 
took up the skull, and made a pillow of it when he 
went to sleep. At midnight the skull appeared to 
him in a dream, and said, ' What you said to me was 
after the fashion of an orator. All your words were 
about the entanglements of men in their lifetime. 
There are none of those things after death. Would 
you like to hear me, Sir, tell you about death ? ' 
' I should,' said A'wang-jze, and the skull resumed : 
' In death there are not (the distinctions of) ruler 
above and minister below. There are none of the 
phenomena of the four seasons. Tranquil and at 
ease, our years are those of heaven and earth. No 
king in his court has greater enjoyment than we 
have.' .ATwang-jze did not believe it, and said, ' If I 
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PT. ii. SECT. xi. THE WRITINGS OF rWANG-8ZE. 7 

could get the Ruler of our Destiny 1 to restore your 
body to life with its bones and flesh and skin, and to 
give you back your father and mother, your wife and 
children, and all your village acquaintances, would 
you wish me to do so ? ' The skull stared fixedly at 
him, knitted its brows, and said, ' How should I cast 
away the enjoyment of my royal court, and under- 
take again the toils of life among mankind ? ' 

5. When Yen Yiian went eastwards to Khi, Con- 
fucius wore a look of sorrow 2 . 3 z e-kung left his 
mat, and asked him, saying, ' Your humble disciple 
ventures to ask how it is that the going eastwards 
of Hui to Khi has given you such a look of sadness.' 
Confucius said, ' Your question is good. Formerly 
Kwan-jze 3 used words of which I very much ap- 
prove. He said, " A small bag cannot be made to 
contain what is large ; a short rope cannot be used 
to draw water from a deep well 3 ." So it is, and 
man's appointed lot is definitely determined, and his 
body is adapted for definite ends, so that neither the 
one nor the other can be augmented or diminished. 
I am afraid that Hui will talk with the marquis of 
Khi about the ways of Hwang-Ti, Yao, and Shun, 
and go on to relate the words of Sui-2an and Shan 
Nang. The marquis will seek (for the correspond- 
ence of what he is told) in himself; and, not finding 



1 I suppose the TSo; but none of the commentators, so far as 
I have seen, say anything about the expression. 

2 Compare the long discourse of Confucius with Yen Hui, on the 
latter's proposing to go to Wei, in Bk. IV. 

* Kwan 1-wu or Kwan iTung, the chief minister of duke Hwan 
of Khi, whom he is supposed to have in view in his ' small bag and 
short rope.' 
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it there, will suspect the speaker ; and that speaker, 
being suspected, will be put to death. And have 
you not heard this ? — Formerly a sea-bird alighted 
in the suburban country of Lti \ The marquis went 
out to meet it, (brought it) to the ancestral temple, 
and prepared to banquet it there. The ATiu-shao 2 
was performed to afford it music ; an ox, a sheep, 
and a pig were killed to supply the food. The 
bird, however, looked at everything with dim eyes, 
and was very sad. It did not venture to eat a single 
bit of flesh, nor to drink a single cupful ; and in three 
days it died. 

' The marquis was trying to nourish the bird with 
what he used for himself, and not with the nourish- 
ment proper for a bird. They who would nourish 
birds as they ought to be nourished should let them 
perch in the deep forests, or roam over sandy plains; 
float on the rivers and lakes ; feed on the eels and 
small fish ; wing their flight in regular order and 
then stop ; and be free and at ease in their resting- 
places. It was a distress to that bird to hear men 
speak ; what did it care for all the noise and hubbub 
made about it ? If the music of the ^fiu-shao 3 or 
the Hsien-^ih* were performed in the wild of 
the Thung-thing* lake, birds would fly away, and 
beasts would run off when they heard it, and fishes 
would dive down to the bottom of the water; while 
men, when they hear it, would come all round to- 



1 Perhaps another and more ridfculous version of the story told 
in ' the Narratives of the States,' II, i, art. 7. 

* The name of Shun's music ; — see the Shu (in vol. iii), par. 2. 
» Called also Ta Shao, in Book XXXIII, par. 2. 

* Hwang-Tf s music ; — see Bk. XIV, par. 3. — But the genuine- 
ness of the whole paragraph is called in question. 
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gether, and look on. Fishes live and men die in 
the water. They are different in constitution, and 
therefore differ in their likes and dislikes. Hence 
it was that the ancient sages did not require (from 
all) the same ability, nor demand the same perform- 
ances. They gave names according to the reality of 
what was done, and gave their approbation where it 
was specially suitable. This was what was called the 
method of universal adaptation and of sure success.' 

6. Lieh-jze (once) upon a journey took a meal by 
the road-side. There he saw a skull a hundred years 
old, and, pulling away the bush (under which it lay), 
he pointed to it and said, ' It is only you and I who 
know that you are not dead, and that (aforetime) you 
were not alive. Do you indeed really find (in death) 
the nourishment (which you like) ? Do I really find 
(in life my proper) enjoyment ? The seeds (of 
things) are multitudinous and minute. On the sur- 
face of the water they form a membranous texture. 
When they reach to where the land and water join 
they become the (lichens which we call the) clothes 
of frogs and oysters. Coming to life on mounds 
and heights, they become the plantain ; and, receiv- 
ing manure, appear as crows' feet. The roots of 
the crow's foot become grubs, and its leaves, butter- 
flies. This butterfly, known by the name of hsii, is 
changed into an insect, and comes to life under a 
furnace. Then it has the form of a moth, and is 
named the i^ii-to. The £^U-to after a thousand 
days becomes a bird, called the ian-yli-ku. Its 
saliva becomes the sje-mi, and this again the shih- 
hsi (or pickle-eater). The i-lo is produced from 
the pickle-eater; the hwang-kwang from the 
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iiu-yu; the mau-zui from the pu-khwan. The 
ying-hsi uniting with a bamboo, which has long 
ceased to put forth sprouts, produces the kh'mg- 
ning; the iAing-ning, the panther; the panther, 
the horse ; and the horse, the man. Man then 
again enters into the great Machinery (of Evolu- 
tion), from which all things come forth (at birth), and 
which they enter at death V 

1 A much larger paragraph from which this must have been 
abbreviated, or which must have been enlarged from this, is found 
in the first Book of Lieh-jze's works (pp. 4, 5). In no Buddhist 
treatise is the transrotation of births more fully, and, I must add, 

absurdly stated. 
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BOOK XIX. 

Part II. Section XII. 

Ta Shang, or 'The Full Understanding of Life 1 .' 

i. He who understands the conditions of Life does 
not strive after what is of no use to life ; and he 
who understands the conditions of Destiny does not 
strive after what is beyond the reach of knowledge. 
In nourishing the body it is necessary to have 
beforehand the things (appropriate to its support) 2 ; 
but there are cases where there is a superabundance 
of such things, and yet the body is not nourished 2 . In 
order to have life it is necessary that it do not have 
left the body; but there are cases when the body has 
not been left by it, and yet the life has perished 3 . 

When life comes, it cannot be declined ; when it 
goes, it cannot be detained. Alas ! the men of the 
world think that to nourish the body is sufficient 
to preserve life ; and when such nourishment is not 
sufficient to preserve the life, what can be done in 
the world that will be sufficient ? Though (all that 
men can do) will be insufficient, yet there are things 
which they feel they ought to do, and they do not 
try to avoid doing them. For those who wish to 

1 See vol. xxxix, pp. 150, 151. 

* Wealth will supply abundantly the things that are necessary 
and fit for the nourishment of the body, but sudden death may 
render them unavailing. 

* That is, the higher life of the spirit has perished. 
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avoid caring for the body, their best plan is to aban- 
don the world. Abandoning the world, they are 
free from its entanglements. Free from its entangle- 
ments, their (minds) are correct and their (tempera- 
ment) is equable. Thus correct and equable, they 
succeed in securing a renewal of life, as some have 
done 1 . In securing a renewal of life, they are not 
far from the True (Secret of their being). But how 
is it sufficient to abandon worldly affairs ? and 
how is it sufficient to forget the (business of) life ? 
Through the renouncing of (worldly) affairs, the 
body has no more toil ; through forgetting the 
(business of) life, the vital power suffers no dimi- 
nution. When the body is completed and the vital 
power is restored (to its original vigour), the man is 
one with Heaven. Heaven and Earth are the father 
and mother of all things. It is by their union that 
the body is formed ; it is by their separation that a 
(new) beginning is brought about. When the body 
and vital power suffer no diminution, we have what 
may be called the transference of power. From 
the vital force there comes another more vital, and 
man returns to be the assistant of Heaven. 

2. My master 2 Lieh-jze 2 asked Yin, (the warden) 
of the gate 2 , saying, ' The perfect man walks under 

1 I think I have caught the meaning. The phrase signifying 
' the renewal of life ' has been used to translate ' being born again ' 
in John's Gospel, ch. 3. 

8 We find here Lieh-jze (whose name has already occurred 
several times) in communication with the warden Yin, who was a 
contemporary of Lao-}ze,and we must refer him therefore to the sixth 
century b. c. He could not therefore be contemporary with our 
author, and yet the three characters of the text mean ' My Master, 
Lieh-jze ;' and the whole of the paragraph is found in Lieh-jze's 
second Book (4 a -5 a ) with a good many variants in the text. 
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water without encountering any obstruction, treads 
on fire without being burned, and walks on high 
above all things without any fear ; let me ask how 
he attains to do this * ? ' The warden Yin replied, 
' It is by his keeping of the pure breath (of life) ; it 
is not to be described as an achievement of his skill 
or daring. Sit down, and I will explain it to you. 
Whatever has form, semblance, sound, and colour is 
a thing; how can one thing come to be different 
from another ? But it is not competent for any of 
these things to reach to what preceded them all ; — • 
they are but (form and) visibility. But (the perfect 
man) attains to be (as it were) without form, and be- 
yond the capability of being transformed. Now 
when one attains to this and carries it out to the 
highest degree, how can other things come into his 
way to stop him ? He will occupy the place assigned 
to him without going beyond it, and lie concealed in 
the clue which has no end. He will study with de- 
light the process which gives their beginning and 
ending to all things. By gathering his nature into 
a unity, by nourishing his vital power, by concen- 
trating his virtue, he will penetrate to the making of 
things. In this condition, with his heavenly consti- 
tution kept entire, and with no crevice in his spirit, 
how can things enter (and disturb his serenity) ? 

' Take the case of a drunken man falling from his 
carriage ; — though he may suffer injury, he will not 

The gate was at the passage leading from the Royal Domain 
of those days into the great feudal territory of 3m ; — from the 
north-west of the present province of Ho-nan into Shen-hsf. 

1 Lieh-jze puts an absurd question to the warden, which is re- 
plied to at length, and unsatisfactorily. We need not discuss 
either the question or the answer in this place. 
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die. His bones and joints are the same as those of 
other men, but the injury which he receives is dif- 
ferent : — his spirit is entire. He knew nothing about 
his getting into the carriage, and knew nothing about 
his falling from it. The thought of death or life, or 
of any alarm or affright, does not enter his breast ; 
and therefore he encounters danger without any 
shrinking from it. Completely under the influence 
of the liquor he has drunk, it is thus with him ; — how 
much more would it be so, if he were under the 
influence of his Heavenly constitution ! The sagely 
man is kept hid in his Heavenly constitution, and 
therefore nothing can injure him. 

'A man in the pursuit of vengeance would not 
break the (sword) Mo-y6 or Yti-iiang (which had 
done the deed); nor would one, however easily made 
wrathful, wreak his resentment on the fallen brick. 
In this way all under heaven there would be peace, 
without the disorder of assaults and fighting, with- 
out the punishments of death and slaughter: — such 
would be the issue of the course (which I have de- 
scribed). If the disposition that is of human origin 
be not developed, but that which is the gift of 
Heaven, the development of the latter will produce 
goodness, while that of the former would produce 
hurt. If the latter were not wearied of, and the 
former not slighted, the people would be brought 
nearly to their True nature.' 

3. When .A!ung-nt was on his way to A^ft, as he 
issued from a forest, he saw a hunchback receiving 
cicadas (on the point of a rod), as if he were picking 
them up with his hand '. ' You are clever ! ' said he 

— — 1 ... p • 

1 This paragraph is also found with variations in Lieh-jze, 
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to the man. ' Is there any method in it ? ' The 
hunchback replied, ' There is. For five or six 
months, I practised with two pellets, till they never 
fell down, and then I only failed with a small frac- 
tion 1 of the cicadas (which I tried to catch). Having 
succeeded in the same way with three (pellets), I 
missed only one cicada in ten. Having succeeded 
with five, I caught the cicadas as if I were gathering 
them. My body is to me no more than the stump of 
a broken trunk, and my shoulder no more than the 
branch of a rotten tree. Great as heaven and earth 
are, and multitudinous as things are, I take no notice 
of them, but only of the wings of my cicadas ; neither 
turning nor inclining to one side. I would not for 
them all exchange the wings of my cicadas ; — how 
should I not succeed in taking them ?' Confucius 
looked round, and said to his disciples, * " Where the 
will is not diverted from its object, the spirit is con- 
centrated;" — this might have been spoken of this 
hunchback gentleman.' 

4. Yen Yiian asked Aung-ni, saying, 'When I 
was crossing the gulf of .A^ang-shan 2 , the ferryman 
handled the boat like a spirit. I asked him whether 
such management of a boat could be learned, and 
he replied, "It may. Good swimmers can learn it 
quickly; but as for divers, without having seen a 
boat, they can manage it at once." He did not 

Bk. II (9 a ). The dexterity of the hunchback in catching the 
cicadas will remind some readers of the account given by the 
butcher in Book III of his dexterity in cutting up his oxen. 

1 The names of two small weights, used anciently for ' a frac- 
tion,' ' a small proportion.' 

* This is another paragraph common both to our author and 
Lieh-jze, but in neither is there any intimation of the place. 
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directly tell me what I asked ; — I venture to ask you 
what he meant' ATung-nl replied, ' Good swimmers 
acquire the ability quickly; — they forget the water 
(and its dangers). As to those who are able to dive, 
and without having seen a boat are able to manage 
it at once, they look on the watery gulf as if it were 
a hill-side, and the upsetting of a boat as the going 
back of a carriage. Such upsettings and goings 
back have occurred before them multitudes of times, 
and have not seriously affected their minds. Wher- 
ever they go, they feel at ease on their occurrence. 

' He who is contending for a piece of earthenware 
puts forth all his skill 1 . If the prize be a buckle of 
brass, he shoots timorously ; if it be for an article of 
gold, he shoots as if he were blind. The skill of the 
archer is the same in all the cases ; but (in the two 
latter cases) he is under the influence of solicitude, 
and looks on the external prize as most important. 
All who attach importance to what is external show 
stupidity in themselves.' 

5. Thien Khai-iih 2 was having an interview with 
duke Wei of A'au 2 , who said to him, ' I have heard 
that (your master) Kb Hsin 2 has studied the subject 
of Life. What have you, good Sir, heard from him 
about it in your intercourse with him ? ' Thien 
Khai-^ih replied, ' In my waiting on him in the 
courtyard with my broom, what should I have heard 
from my master ?' Duke Wei said, ' Do not put 
the question off, Mr. Thien ; I wish to hear what 

1 I think this is the meaning. $^ is defined by Jpfrj" ffjj j^jj" (ff/J, 
' to compete for anything by archery.' 

a We have no information about who these personages and the 
others below were, and I have missed the story, if it be in Lieh-jze. 
The duke, it will be seen, had the appanage of JZSLvl. 
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you have to say.' Khai-iih then replied, ' I have 
heard my master say that they who skilfully nourish 
their life are like shepherds, who whip up the sheep 
that they see lagging behind V ' What did he 
mean ? ' asked the duke. The reply was, ' In Lu 
there was a Shan Pao, who lived among the rocks, 
and drank only water. He would not share with 
the people in their toils and the benefits springing 
from them ; and though he was now in his seventieth 
year, he had still the complexion of a child. Un- 
fortunately he encountered a hungry tiger, which 
killed and ate him. There was also a A'ang I, _ 
who hung up a screen at his lofty door, and to 
whom all the people hurried (to pay their respects) a . 
In his fortieth year, he fell ill of a fever and died. 
(Of these two men), Pao nourished his inner man, 
and a tiger ate his outer ; while I nourished his outer 
man, and disease attacked his inner. Both of them 
neglected whipping up their lagging sheep.' 

Aung-nl said, * A man should not retire and hide 
himself ; he should not push forward and display 
himself; he should be like the decayed tree which 
stands in the centre of the ground. Where these 
three conditions are fulfilled, the name will reach its 
greatest height. When people fear the dangers of 
a path, if one man in ten be killed, then fathers and 
sons, elder brothers and younger, warn one another 
that they must not go out on a journey without a 
large number of retainers ; — and is it not a mark of 
wisdom to do so ? But there are dangers which 

1 Pay more attention to any part of their culture which they are 
neglecting. 

* It served its purpose there, but had not been put in its place 
with any special object. 

[40] C 
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men incur on the mats of their beds, and in eating 
and drinking ; and when no warning is given against 
them ; — is it not a mark of error * ? ' 

6. The officer of Prayer 2 in his dark and square- 
cut robes goes to the pig-pen, and thus counsels the 
pigs, ' Why should you shrink from dying ? I will 
for three months feed you on grain. Then for ten 
days I will fast, and keep vigil for three days, after 
which I will put down the mats of white grass, and 
lay your shoulders and rumps on the carved stand ; — 
will not this suit you ?' If he had spoken from the 
standpoint of the pigs, he would have said, ' The 
better plan will be to feed us with our bran and 
chaff, and leave us in our pen.' When consulting 
for himself, he preferred to enjoy, while he lived, 
his carriage and cap of office, and after death to be 
borne to the grave on the ornamented carriage, 
with the canopy over his coffin. Consulting for the 
pigs, he did not think of these things, but for him- 
self he would have chosen them. Why did he think 
so differently (for himself and) for the pigs s ? 

7. (Once), when duke Hwan * was hunting by a 
marsh, with Kwan ATung 5 driving the carriage, he 
saw a ghost. Laying his hand on that of Kwan 



1 This may seem to nourish the body, but in reality injures 
the life. 

2 Who had the charge also of the sacrifices. 

8 Lin Hsi-iung says that the story shows the many troubles that 
arise from not renouncing the world. Ensnared by the world, men 
sacrifice for it their higher life, and are not so wise as pigs are for 
their life. The short paragraph bristles with difficulties. 

4 The first of the leading chieftains among the princes; b.c. 
683-642. 

6 His chief minister. 
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-ffung, he said to him, ' Do you see anything, Father 
Kung ? ' 'Your servant sees nothing,' was the reply. 
The duke then returned, talking incoherently and 
becoming ill, so that for several days he did not go 
out. Among the officers of KM there was a Hwang- 
jze K&o-ao 1 , who said to the duke, ' Your Grace is 
injuring yourself ; how could a ghost injure you ? 
When a paroxysm of irritation is dispersed, and the 
breath does not return (to the body), what remains 
in the body is not sufficient for its wants. When it 
ascends and does not descend, the patient becomes 
accessible to gusts of anger. When it descends and 
does not ascend, he loses his memory of things. 
When it neither ascends nor descends, but remains 
about the heart in the centre of the body, it makes 
him ill.' The duke said, ' Yes, but are there ghostly 
sprites 2 ?' The officer replied, ' There are. About 
mountain tarns there is the Ll ; about furnaces, the 
.Af^ieh; about the dust-heaps inside the door, the 
Lei-thing. In low-lying places in the north-east, 
the Pei-a and Wa-lung leap about, and in similar 
places in the north-west there dwells the Yt-yang. 
About rivers there is the Wang-hsiang; about 
mounds, the Hsin; about hills, the Khwei; about 
wilds, the Fang-hwang; about marshes, the Wei- 
tho.' ' Let me ask what is the Wei-tho like ? ' asked 
the duke. Hwang-jze said, ' It is the size of the 

1 An officer introduced here for the occasion, by surname 
Hwang, and designation Kao-ao. The 3ze simply = Mr. 

s The commentators have a deal to say about the folklore of the 
various sprites mentioned. ' The whole shows that ghostly sprites 
are the fruit of a disordered mind.' It is a touch of nature that the 
prince recovers as soon as he knows that the ghost he had seen 
was of good presage. 

C 2 
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nave of a chariot wheel, and the length of the shaft. 
It wears a purple robe and a red cap. It dislikes 
the rumbling noise of chariot wheels, and, when it 
hears it, it puts both its hands to its head and stands 
up. He who sees it is likely to become the leader 
of all the other princes.' Duke Hwan burst out 
laughing and said, ' This was what I saw.' On this 
he put his robes and cap to rights, and made Hwang- 
jze sit with him. Before the day was done, his ill- 
ness was quite gone, he knew not how. 

8. Kl Hsing-jze was rearing a fighting-cock for 
the king 1 . Being asked after ten days if the bird 
were ready, he said, ' Not yet ; he is still vain and 
quarrelsome, and relies on his own vigour.' Being 
asked the same after other ten days, he said, ' Not 
yet; he still responds to the crow and the appear- 
ance of another bird.' After ten days more, he re- 
plied, ' Not yet. He still looks angrily, and is full 
of spirit.' When a fourth ten days had passed, he 
replied to the question, ' Nearly so. Though another 
cock crows, it makes no change in him. To look 
at him, you would say he was a cock of wood. His 
quality is complete. No other cock will dare to 
meet him, but will run from him.' . 

9. Confucius was looking at the cataract near the 
gorge of Lii 2 , which fell a height of 240 cubits, and 

1 According to the Lieh-jze version of this story (Bk. II, 1 7 b ), the 
king was king Hsiian, B.C. 827-782. The trainer's rule seems 
to have been that his bird should meet its antagonist, with all its 
vigour complete and undisturbed, and not wishing to fight. 

2 I think that there are two versions of this story in Lieh-jze. In 
Bk.VIII (4 b , 5 a ), it appears that Confucius was on his way from 
Wei to Lu, when he stopped his carriage or cart at this spot to 
view the cataract, and the incident occurred, and he took the oppor- 
tunity to give the lesson to his disciples. 
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the spray of which floated a distance of forty li, (pro- 
ducing a turbulence) in which no tortoise, gavial, 
fish, or turtle could play. He saw, however, an 
old man swimming about in it> as if he had sustained 
some great calamity, and wished to end his life. 
Confucius made his disciples hasten along the 
stream to rescue the man ; and by the time they had 
gone several hundred paces, he was walking along 
singing, with his hair dishevelled, and enjoying him- 
self at the foot of the embankment. Confucius 
followed and asked him, saying, ' I thought you were 
a sprite ; but, when I look closely at you, I see that 
you are a man. Let me ask if you have any par- 
ticular way of treading the water.' The man said, 
' No, I have no particular way. I began (to learn 
the art) at the very earliest time ; as I grew up, it 
became my nature to practise it ; and my success in 
it is now as sure as fate. I enter and go down with 
the water in the very centre of its whirl, and come 
up again with it when it whirls the other way. I 
follow the way of the water, and do nothing con- 
trary to it of myself; — this is how I tread it.' Con- 
fucius said, ' What do you mean by saying that you 
began to learn the art at the very earliest time ; 
that as you grew up, it became your nature to prac- 
tise it, and that your success in it now is as sure as 
fate ?' The man replied, ' I was born among these 
hills and lived contented among them ; — that was why 
I say that I have trod this water from my earliest 
time. I grew up by it, and have been happy tread- 
ing it ; — that is why I said that to tread it had be- 
come natural to me. I know not how I do it, and 
yet I do it ; — that is why I say that my success is as 
sure as fate.' 
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10. Khmg, the Worker in Rottlera 1 wood, carved 
a bell-stand 2 , and when it was completed, all who saw 
it were astonished as if it were the work of spirits. 
The marquis of Lu went to see it, and asked by 
what art he had succeeded in producing it. ' Your 
subject is but a mechanic,' was the reply; 'what 
art should I be possessed of ? Nevertheless, there 
is one thing (which I will mention). When your 
servant had undertaken to make the bell-stand, I 
did not venture to waste any of my power, and felt 
it necessary to fast in order to compose my mind. 
After fasting for three days, I did not presume to 
think of any congratulation, reward, rank, or emolu- 
ment (which I might obtain by the execution of my 
task) ; after fasting five days, I did not presume to 
think of the condemnation or commendation (which 
it would produce), or of the skill or want of skill 
(which it might display). At the end of the seven 
days, I had forgotten all about myself; — my four 
limbs and my whole person. By this time the 
thought of your Grace's court (for which I was to 
make the thing) had passed away ; everything that 
could divert my mind from exclusive devotion to 
the exercise of my skill had disappeared. Then I 
went into the forest, and looked at the natural forms 
of the trees. When I saw one of a perfect form, 
then the figure of the bell-stand rose up to my 
view, and I applied my hand to the work. Had 



1 The 3ze or rottlera was and is a very famous tree, called ' the 
king of trees,' from its stately appearance and the excellence of 
its timber. 

2 The ' bell-stand ' is celebrated in the Shih King, III, i, Ode 8. 
A complete peal consisted of twelve bells, suspended in two tiers 
one above the other. 
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I not met with such a tree, I must have aban- 
doned the object ; but my Heaven-given faculty and 
the Heaven-given qualities of the wood were con- 
centrated on it. So it was that my spirit was thus 
engaged in the production of the bell-stand.' 

11. Tung-y£ Ki 1 was introduced to duke ./Twang 2 
to exhibit his driving. His horses went forwards 
and backwards with the straightness of a line, and 
wheeled to the right and the left with the exactness 
of a circle. The duke thought that the lines and 
circles could not be surpassed if they were woven 
with silken strings, and told him to make a hundred 
circuits on the same lines. On the road Yen Ho 8 
met the equipage, and on entering (the palace), and 
seeing the duke, he said, '.ATI's horses will break 
down,' but the duke was silent, and gave him no 
reply. After a little the horses did come back, 
having broken down ; and the duke then said, ' How 
did you know that it would be so ?' Yen Ho said, 
' The horses were exhausted, and he was still urging 
them on. It was this which made me say that they 
would break down.' 

12. The artisan Shui* made things round (and 
square) more exactly than if he had used the circle 

1 K\ would be the name of the charioteer, a gentleman of Lu, 
called Tung-y6, ' eastern country,' I suppose from the situation of 
his estate. 

2 Duke A!wang would be the marquis Thung of Lu, b.c 693-662. 
* Yen Ho was probably the chief of the Yen family at the time. 

A scion of it, Yen Hui, afterwards became the favourite disciple of 
Confucius. He could hardly be the same Yen Ho who is men- 
tioned in Bk. IV, par. 5. K\ has had, and still has, his representa- 
tives in every country. 

4 Shui is mentioned in the Shu King, V, xxii, 19, as a famous 
maker of arrows. Some carry him back to the time of Shun. 
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and square. The operation of his fingers on (the 
forms of) things was like the transformations of 
them (in nature), and required no application of his 
mind ; and so his Intelligence x was entire and en- 
countered no resistance. 

13. To be unthought of by the foot that wears it 
is the fitness of a shoe ; to be unthought of by the 
waist is the fitness of a girdle. When one's wisdom 
does not think of the right or the wrong (of a ques- 
tion under discussion), that shows the suitability of 
the mind (for the question) ; when one is conscious 
of no inward change, or outward attraction, that 
shows the mastery of affairs. He who perceives at 
once the fitness, and never loses the sense of it, has 
the fitness that forgets all about what is fitting. 

14. There was a Sun Hsiu 2 who went to the door 
of 3ze-pien Afi^ing-jze, and said to him in a strange 
perturbed way, ' When I lived in my village, no one 
took notice of me, but all said that I did not culti- 
vate (my fields) ; in a time of trouble and attack, 
no one took notice of me, but all said that I had 
no courage. But that I did not cultivate my fields, 
was really because I never met with a good year ; 
and that I did not do service for our ruler, was 
because I did not meet with the suitable oppor- 
tunity to do so. I have been sent about my 
business by the villagers, and am driven away by 
the registrars of the district ; — what is my crime ? 
O Heaven ! how is it that I have met with such a 
fate ? * 



1 Literally, ' Tower of Intelligence,' — a Taoistic name for the 
mind. 
a A weakling, of whom we know only what we read here. 
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Pien-jze x said to him, ' Have you not heard how 
the perfect man deals with himself? He forgets 
that he has a liver and gall. He takes no thought 
of his ears and eyes. He seems lost and aimless 
beyond the dust and dirt of the world, and enjoys 
himself at ease in occupations untroubled by the 
affairs of business. He may be described as acting 
and yet not relying on what he does, as being 
superior and yet not using his superiority to exer- 
cise any control But now you would make a 
display of your wisdom to astonish the ignorant; 
you would cultivate your person to make the in- 
feriority of others more apparent ; you seek to shine 
as if you were carrying the sun and moon in your 
hands. That you are complete in your bodily 
frame, and possess all its nine openings ; that you 
have not met with any calamity in the middle of 
your course, such as deafness, blindness, or lame- 
ness, and can still take your place as a man among 
other men; — in all this you are fortunate. What 
leisure have you to murmur against Heaven ? Go 
away, Sir.' 

Sun-jze on this went out, and Pien-jze went inside. 
Having sitten down, after a little time he looked up 
to heaven, and sighed* His disciples asked him why 
he sighed, and he said to them, ' Hsiu came to me a 
little while ago, and I told him the characteristics of 
the perfect man. I am afraid he will be frightened, 
and get into a state of perplexity.' His disciples said, 
'Not so. If what he said was right, and what you 



1 This must have been a man of more note. We find him here 
with a school of disciples in his house, and sought out for counsel 
by men like Sun Hsiu. 
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said was wrong, the wrong will certainly not be able 
to perplex the right If what he said was wrong, 
and what you said was right, it was just because he 
was perplexed that he came to you. What was 
your fault in dealing with him as you did ? ' Pien-jze 
said, ' Not so. Formerly a bird came, and took up 
its seat in the suburbs of Lu K The ruler of Lu was 
pleased with it, and provided an ox, a sheep, and 
a pig to feast it, causing also the A^lu-shAo to be 
performed to delight it. But the bird began to 
be sad, looked dazed, and did not venture to eat 
or drink. This was what is called "Nourishing 
a bird, as you would nourish yourself." He who 
would nourish a bird as a bird should be nourished 
should let it perch in a deep forest, or let it float 
on a river or lake, or let it find its food naturally 
and undisturbed on the level dry ground. Now 
Hsiu (came to me), a man of slender intelligence, 
and slight information, and I told him of the charac- 
teristics of the perfect man, it was like using a 
carriage and horses to convey a mouse, or trying to 
delight a quail with the music of bells and drums ; — 
could the creatures help being frightened ? ' 

1 Compare par. 5, Bk. XVIII. 
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BOOK XX. 
Part II. Section XIII. 

Shan Mu, or 'The Tree on the Mountain 1 .' 

i. A'wang-jze was walking on a mountain, when he 
saw a great tree 2 with huge branches and luxuriant 
foliage. A wood-cutter was resting by its side, but 
he would not touch it, and, when asked the reason, 
said, that it was of no use for anything. .Afwang-jze 
then said to his disciples, 'This tree, because its 
wood is good for nothing, will succeed in living out 
its natural term of years.' Having left the moun- 
tain, the Master lodged in the house of an old 
friend, who was glad to see him, and ordered his 
waiting-lad to kill a goose and boil it. The lad 
said, 'One of our geese can cackle, and the other 
cannot; — which of them shall I kill?' The host 
said, ' Kill the one that cannot cackle.' 

Next day, his disciples asked -ATwang-jze, saying, 
' Yesterday the tree on the mountain (you said) 
would live out its years because of the uselessness 
of its wood, and now our host's goose has died be- 
cause of its want of power (to cackle) ; — which of 
these conditions, Master, would you prefer to be 
in ? ' ^Twang-jze laughed and said, ' (If I said that) 
I would prefer to be in a position between being fit 
to be useful and wanting that fitness, that would 

1 See vol. xxxix, p. 151. 

4 Compare the accounts of great trees in I, par.6; IV, par. 1; et al. 
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seem to be the right position, but it would not be 
so, for it would not put me beyond being involved in 
trouble ; whereas one who takes his seat on the Tao 
and its Attributes, and there finds his ease and en- 
joyment, is not exposed to such a contingency. He 
is above the reach both of praise and of detraction ; 
now he (mounts aloft) like a dragon, now he (keeps 
beneath) like a snake ; he is transformed with the 
(changing) character of the time, and is not willing 
to addict himself to any one thing ; now in a high 
position and now in a low, he is in harmony with 
all his surroundings ; he enjoys himself at ease 
with the Author of all things x ; he treats things as 
things, and is not a thing to them : — where is his 
liability to be involved in trouble ? This was the 
method of Shan Nang and Hwang-Ti. As to those 
who occupy themselves with the qualities of things, 
and with the teaching and practice of the human 
relations, it is not so with them. Union brings on 
separation ; success, overthrow ; sharp corners, the 
use of the file ; honour, critical remarks ; active exer- 
tion, failure ; wisdom, scheming ; inferiority, being 
despised : — where is the possibility of unchangeable- 
ness in any of these conditions ? Remember this, 
my disciples. Let your abode be here, — in the Tao 
and its Attributes 2 .' 

2. 1-liao s , an officer of Shih-nan s , having an in- 

1 The T4o; called $fc ^ ^£, in Bk. XII, par. 5. 

2 But after all it comes to be the same thing in point of fact 
with those who ground themselves in the T£o, and with others. 

8 The 1-liao here was a scion of the ruling House of Kht, and 
is mentioned fortunately in the Supplement to the 3o-^wan, under 
the very year in which Confucius died (b. c. 479). His residence 
was in the south of the ' Market Place ' of the city where he lived, 
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terview with the marquis of Lu \ found him looking 
sad, and asked him why he was so. The marquis 
said, ' I have studied the ways of the former kings, 
and cultivated the inheritance left me by my prede- 
cessors. I reverence the spirits of the departed and 
honour the men of worth, doing this with personal 
devotion, and without the slightest intermission. 
Notwithstanding, I do not avoid meeting with 
calamity, and this it is which makes me sad.' The 
officer said, ' The arts by which you try to remove 
calamity are shallow. Think of the close-furred fox 
and of the elegantly-spotted leopard. They lodge 
in the forests on the hills, and lurk in their holes 
among the rocks ; — keeping still. At night they 
go about, and during day remain in their lairs ; — 
so cautious are they. Even if they are suffering 
from hunger, thirst, and other distresses, they still 
keep aloof from men, seeking their food about the 
-Afiang and the Ho; — so resolute are they. Still 
they are not able to escape the danger of the net 
or the trap ; and what fault is it of theirs ? It is 
their skins which occasion them the calamity. 

'And is not the state of Lu your lordship's skin ? 
I wish your lordship to rip your skin from your 
body, to cleanse your heart, to put away your 
desires, and to enjoy yourself where you will be 



which is the meaning of the Shih-nan in the text. The description 
of his character is that no offer of gain could win him, and no 
threatening terrify him. We find him here at the court of Lu in 
friendly conference with the marquis, and trying to persuade him 
to adopt the ways of Taoism, which he presents to him under the 
figure of an allegory, an Utopia called 'the State of Established 
Virtue,' in the south of Yueh. 

1 Probably known to us as ' duke Ai.' 
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without the presence of any one. In the southern 
state of Yiieh, there is a district called " the State of 
Established Virtue." The people are ignorant and 
simple; their object is to minimise the thought of 
self and make their desires few ; they labour but do 
not lay up their gains ; they give but do not seek 
for any return ; they do not know what righteous- 
ness is required of them in any particular case, nor 
by what ceremonies their performances should be 
signalised ; acting in a wild and eccentric way as if 
they were mad, they yet keep to the grand rules 
of conduct. Their birth is an occasion for joy; 
their death is followed by the rites of burial. 
I should wish your lordship to leave your state; 
to give up your ordinary ways, and to proceed to 
that country by the directest course.' 

The ruler said, ' The way to it is distant and 
difficult ; there are rivers and hills ; and as I have 
neither boat nor carriage, how am I to go ? ' The 
officer from Shih-nan rejoined, ' If your lordship 
abjure your personal state, and give up your wish 
to remain here, that will serve you for a carriage.' 
The ruler rejoined, ' The way to it is solitary and 
distant, and there are no people on it ; — whom shall 
I have as my companions ? I have no provisions 
prepared, and how shall I get food ? — how shall I 
be able to get (to the country) ? ' The officer said, 
' Minimise your lordship's expenditure, and make 
your wants few, and though you have no provisions 
prepared, you will find you have enough. Wade 
through the rivers and float along on the sea, where 
however you look, you see not the shore, and, the 
farther you go, you do not see where your journey 
is to end ; — those who escorted you to the shore will 
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return, and after that you will feel yourself far 
away. Thus it is that he who owns men (as their 
ruler) is involved in troubles, and he who is owned 
by men (as their ruler) suffers from sadness; and 
hence Yao would neither own men, nor be owned 
by them. I wish to remove your trouble, and take 
away your sadness, and it is only (to be done by 
inducing you) to enjoy yourself with the Tao in 
the land of Great Vacuity. 

' If a man is crossing a river in a boat, and an- 
other empty vessel comes into collision with it, even 
though he be a man of a choleric temper, he will 
not be angry with it. If there be a person, 
however, in that boat, he will bawl out to him to 
haul out of the way. If his shout be not heard, he 
will repeat it ; and if the other do not then hear, 
he will call out a third time, following up the shout 
with abusive terms. Formerly he was not angry, 
but now he is ; formerly (he thought) the boat was 
empty, but now there is a person in it. If a man 
can empty himself of himself, during his time in 
the world, who can harm him ?' 

3. Pei-kung Sh£ x was collecting taxes for duke 
Ling of Wei, to be employed in making (a peal of) 
bells. (In connexion with the work) he built an 
altar outside the gate of the suburban wall ; and in 
three months the bells were completed, even to the 
suspending of the upper and lower (tiers). The 
king's son Khing-ki 2 saw them, and asked what 



1 Pei-kung, ' Northern Palace,' must have been the name of 
Sh6's residence, and appears here as if it were his surname. 

a A son, probably of king .ffing of Kiu (b. c. 544-529). — On 
the whole paragraph, see par. 10 of the preceding Book. 
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arts he had employed in the making of them. She" 
replied, ' Besides my undivided attention to them, I 
did not venture to use any arts. I have heard the 
saying, "After all the carving and the chiselling, let 
the object be to return to simplicity." I was as a child 
who has no knowledge ; I was extraordinarily slow 
and hesitating ; they grew like the springing plants 
of themselves. In escorting those who went and 
meeting those who came, my object was neither to 
hinder the comers nor detain the goers. I suffered 
those who strongly opposed to take their way, and 
accepted those who did their best to come to terms. 
I allowed them all to do the utmost they could, and 
in this way morning and evening I collected the 
taxes. I did not have the slightest trouble, and 
how much more will this be the case with those who 
pursue the Great Way (on a grand scale) ! ' 

4. Confucius was kept (by his enemies) in a state 
of siege between Kh&n. and 3h&i 1 , and for seven 
days had no food cooked with fire to eat. The 
Thai-kung Zan 2 went to condole with him, and 
said, ' You had nearly met with your death.' ' Yes,' 
was the reply. ' Do you dislike death ? ' 'I do.' 
Then Zan continued, ' Let me try and describe a 
way by which (such a) death may be avoided. — In 
the eastern sea there are birds which go by the 
name of I -is 3 ; they fly low and slowly as if they 
were deficient in power. They fly as if they were 

1 Compare Analects XI, ii. 

* We might translate Thii-kung by 'the grand-duke.' We 
know nothing about him. He tries to convert Confucius to 
Tdoism just as l-liSo does the marquis of Lu in par. 2 ; and for a 
time at least, as AVang-jze makes it appear, with more success. 

* Were these i-is swallows ? So some of the critics say. 
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leading and assisting one another, and they press on 
one another when they roost. No one ventures to 
take the lead in going forward, or to be the last in 
going backwards. In eating no one ventures to take 
the first mouthful, but prefers the fragments left by 
others. In this way (the breaks in) their line are 
not many 1 , and men outside them cannot harm them, 
so that they escape injury. 

' The straight tree is the first to be cut down ; the 
well of sweet water is the first to be exhausted. 
Your aim is to embellish your wisdom so as to 
startle the ignorant, and to cultivate your person 
to show the unsightliness of others. A light shines 
around you as if you were carrying with you the 
sun and moon, and thus it is that you do not escape 
such calamity. Formerly I heard a highly accom- 
plished man say, " Those who boast have no merit. 
The merit which is deemed complete will begin to 
decay. The fame which is deemed complete will 
begin to wane." Who can rid himself of (the ideas 
of) merit and fame, and return and put himself on 
the level of the masses of men ? The practice of the 
Tao flows abroad, but its master does not care to 
dwell where it can be seen ; his attainments in it 
hold their course, but he does not wish to appear in 
its display. Always simple and commonplace, he 
may seem to be bereft of reason. He obliterates 
the traces of his action, gives up position and 
power, and aims not at merit and fame. Therefore 
he does not censure men, and men do not censure 
him. The perfect man does not seek to be heard 
of ; how is it that you delight in doing so ? ' 

1 A clause of uncertain meaning. 
[40] D 
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Confucius said, ' Excellent ;' and thereupon he took 
leave of his associates, forsook his disciples, retired 
to the neighbourhood of a great marsh, wore skins 
and hair cloth, and ate acorns and chestnuts. He 
went among animals without causing any confusion 
among their herds, and among birds without troub- 
ling their movements. Birds and beasts did not 
dislike him ; how much less would men do so ! 

5. Confucius asked 3ze-sang Hu \ saying, ' I was 
twice driven from Lu ; the tree was felled over me 
in Sung; I was obliged to disappear from Wei ; I was 
reduced to extreme distress in Shang and jffau 2 ; and 
I was kept in a state of siege between .Oan and 
3hai. I have encountered these various calamities ; 
my intimate associates are removed from me more 
and more ; my followers and friends are more and 
more dispersed ; — why have all these things befallen 
me ? ' 3 z e-sang Hu replied, ' Have you not heard 
of the flight of Lin Hui of A"ia 3 ; — how he abandoned 
his round jade symbol of rank, worth a thousand 
pieces of silver, and hurried away with his infant son 
on his back ? If it be asked, "Was it because of the 
market value of the child ? " But that value was 
small (compared with the value of the jade token). 
If it be asked again, " Was it because of the troubles 



1 Supposed to have been a recluse. 

2 I do not know the particulars of this distress in Shang and 
K&u, or have forgotten them. A still more full recital of the sage's 
misfortunes occurs in Lieh-jze, VII, 8 a . 

8 The text here appears to be somewhat confused. Lin Hui is 
said to have been a man of the Yin dynasty, and of a state which 
was called Kii, and for the verification of such a state I have 
searched in vain. The explanation of his conduct put here into 
his mouth is very good. 
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(of his office)?" But the child would occasion 
him much more trouble. Why was it then that, 
abandoning the jade token, worth a thousand pieces 
of silver, he hurried away with the child on his back ? 
Lin Hui (himself) said, "The union between me and 
the token rested on the ground of gain ; that be- 
tween me and the child was of Heaven's appoint- 
ment." Where the bond of union is its profitable- 
ness, when the pressure of poverty, calamity, dis- 
tress, and injury come, the parties abandon one 
another ; when it is of Heaven's appointment, they 
hold in the same circumstances to one another. 
Now between abandoning one another, and holding 
to one another, the difference is great. Moreover, 
the intercourse of superior men is tasteless as water, 
while that of mean men is sweet as new wine. But 
the tastelessness of the superior men leads on to 
affection, and the sweetness of the mean men to 
aversion. The union which originates without any 
cause will end in separation without any cause.' 

Confucius said, ' I have reverently received your 
instructions.' And hereupon, with a slow step and an 
assumed air of ease, he returned to his own house. 
There he made an end of studying and put away his 
books. His disciples came no more to make their 
bow to him (and be taught), but their affection for 
him increased the more. 

Another day Sang Hu said further to him, ' When 
Shun was about to die, he charged x Yli, saying, ' Be 

1 The j||l ^ of the text here are allowed on all hands to be 
spurious, and Jit ■&£ have been substituted for them. What 
follows, however, from Shun to Yii, is far from being clear, in itself, 
or in its connexion. 

D 2 
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upon your guard. (The attraction of) the person is 
not like that of sympathy ; the (power of) affection 
is not like the leading (of example). Where there 
is sympathy, there will not be separation ; where 
there is (the leading of) example, there will be no 
toil. Where there is neither separation nor toil, you 
will not have to seek the decoration of forms to 
make the person attractive, and where there is no 
such need of those forms, there will certainly be 
none for external things.' 

6. .Afwang-jze in a patched dress of coarse cloth, 
and having his shoes tied together with strings, was 
passing by the king of Wei, who said to him, ' How 
great, Master, is your distress ? ' Awang-jze replied, 
' It is poverty, not distress ! While a scholar pos- 
sesses the Tao and its Attributes, he cannot be going 
about in distress. Tattered clothes and shoes tied 
on the feet are the sign of poverty, and not of dis- 
tress. This is what we call not meeting with the 
right time. Has your majesty not seen the climbing 
monkey ? When he is among the plane trees, 
rottleras, oaks, and camphor trees, he grasps and 
twists their branches (into a screen), where he reigns 
quite at his ease, so that not even I 1 or Phang Mang 1 
could spy him out. When, however, he finds himself 
among the prickly mulberry and date trees, and 
other thorns, he goes cautiously, casts sidelong 
glances, and takes every trembling movement with 
apprehension ; — it is not that his sinews and bones 

1 1 ; — see Book V, par. 2. Phang Mang was a contemporary 
of I, learned archery from him, and then slew him, that he might 
himself be the foremost archer in the kingdom ; — see Mencius IV, 
ii, 24. 
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are straitened, and have lost their suppleness, but 
the situation is unsuitable for him, and he cannot 
display his agility. And now when I dwell under a 
benighted ruler, and seditious ministers, how is it 
possible for me not to be in distress ? My case 
might afford an illustration of the cutting out the 
heart of Pi-kan » ! ' 

7. When Confucius was reduced to great distress 
between A^an and Kh§\, and for seven days he had 
no cooked food to eat, he laid hold of a decayed tree 
with his left hand, and with his right hand tapped it 
with a decayed branch, singing all the while the ode 
of Piao-shih 2 . He had his instrument, but the notes 
were not marked on it There was a noise, but no 
blended melody. The sound of the wood and the 
voice of the man came together like the noise of 
the plough through the ground, yet suitably to the 
feelings of the disciples around. Yen Hui, who was 
standing upright, with his hands crossed on his 
breast, rolled his eyes round to observe him. A"ung- 
ni, fearing that Hui would go to excess in manifest- 
ing how he honoured himself, or be plunged in 
sorrow through his love for him, said to him, ' Hui, 
not to receive (as evils) the inflictions of Heaven is 
easy ; not to receive (as benefits) the favours of men 
is difficult. There is no beginning which was riot an 
end. The Human and the Heavenly may be one 

1 'A spurious paragraph, no doubt.' Lin Hsf-^ung thus con- 
cludes what he has to say on this paragraph ; but it is not without 
its interest and lessons. 

* I do not know who this was, nor what his ode or air was. 
Lu Teh-ming read the character dSi and says that PiSo-shih was 
one of the old royal Tis who did nothing. In all my texts it is 
wrongly printed with three *J^. 
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and the same. Who, for instance, is it that is now 
singing 1 ? ' Hui said, ' I venture to ask how not to 
receive (as evils) the inflictions of Heaven is easy.' 
isfung-nl said, ' Hunger, thirst, cold, and heat, and 
having one's progress entirely blocked up ; — these 
are the doings of Heaven and Earth, necessary 
incidents in the revolutions of things. They are 
occurrences of which we say that we will pass on 
(composedly) along with them. The minister of 
another does not dare to refuse his commands ; and 
if he who is discharging the duty of a minister feels 
it necessary to act thus, how much more should 
we wait with ease on the commands of Heaven 2 !' 
' What do you mean by saying that not to receive 
(as benefits) the favours of men is difficult ? ' Kxmg- 
nl said, ' As soon as one is employed in office, he 
gets forward in all directions ; rank and emolument 
come to him together, and without end. But these 
advantages do not come from one's self; — it is my 
appointed lot to have such external good. The 
superior man is not a robber ; the man of worth is 
no filcher; — if I prefer such things, what am I 3 ? 
Hence it is said, " There is no bird wiser than the 
swallow." Where its eye lights on a place that is 
not suitable for it, it does not give it a second 
glance. Though it may drop the food from its 

1 This question arose out of the previous statement that man 
and Heaven might be one, — acting with the same spontaneity. 

2 Confucius recognises here, as he often does, a power beyond 
his own, 'his appointed lot/ what we call destiny, to which the 
Tio requires submission. This comes very near to our idea 
of God. 

s Human gifts had such an attraction, that they tended to take 
from man his heavenly spontaneity ; and were to be eschewed, or 
received only with great caution. 
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mouth, it abandons it, and hurries off. It is afraid 
of men, and yet it stealthily takes up its dwelling 
by his ; finding its protection in the altars of the 
Land and Grain \ 

' What do you mean by saying that there is no be- 
ginning which was not an end?' -ff'ung-ni said, 'The 
change — rise and dissolution — of all things (con- 
tinually) goes on, but we do not know who it is that 
maintains and continues the process. How do we 
know when any one begins ? How do we know 
when he will end ? We have simply to wait for it, 
and nothing more V 

'And what do you mean by saying that the Human 
and the Heavenly are one and the same ? ' A'ung-ni 
said, ' Given man, and you have Heaven ; given 
Heaven, and you still have Heaven (and nothing 
more). That man can not have Heaven is owing 
to the limitation of his nature 3 . The sagely man 
quietly passes away with his body, and there is an 
end of it.' 

8. As A"wang A'auwas rambling in the park of Tiao- 
ling* he saw a strange bird which came from the 
south. Its wings were seven cubits in width, and 



1 What is said here about the swallow is quite obscure. Hsi- 
Jbung says that all the old attempts to explain it are ridiculous, 
and then propounds an ingenious one of his own; but I will 
leave the passage with my reader to deal with it as he best can. 

3 Compare with this how in Book XVIII we find .ffwang-jze 
singing by the dead body of his wife. 

8 That man is man and not Heaven is simply from the limi- 
tation of his nature, — his ' appointed lot.' 

4 Tiao-ling might be translated 'Eagle Mount.' Where it 
was I do not know ; perhaps the name originated with ^Twang-jze, 
and thus has become semi-historical. 
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its eyes were large, an inch in circuit. It touched 
the forehead of K&u as it passed him, and lighted 
in a grove of chestnut trees. ' What bird is this ? ' 
said he, ' with such great wings not to go on ! and 
with such large eyes not to see me ! ' He lifted up 
his skirts, and hurried with his cross-bow, waiting 
for (an opportunity to shoot) it. (Meanwhile) he 
saw a cicada, which had just alighted in a beautiful 
shady spot, and forgot its (care for its) body. (Just 
then), a preying mantis raised its feelers, and pounced 
on the cicada, in its eagerness for its prey, (also) for- 
getting (its care for) its body ; while the strange bird 
took advantage of its opportunity to secure them 
both, in view of that gain forgetting its true (instinct 
of preservation) ] . ATwang Afau with an emotion of 
pity, said, ' Ah ! so it is that things bring evil on 
one another, each of these creatures invited its own 
calamity.' (With this) he put away his cross-bow, 
and was hurrying away back, when the forester pur- 
sued him with terms of reproach. 

When he returned and went into his house, he 
did not appear in his courtyard 2 for three months 2 . 
(When he came out), Lan 3 u3 (his disciple) asked 
him, saying, ' Master, why have you for this some 
time avoided the courtyard so much ? ' A"wang-jze 
replied, ' I was guarding my person, and forgot 
myself; I was looking at turbid water, till I 

1 ^Twang-jze might now have shot the bird, but we like him the 
better for letting it alone. 

2 So then, masters of schools, like ^Twang-jze, received and 
taught their disciples in the courtyard of their house ; — in China as 
elsewhere. For three ' months,' it is conjectured, we should read 
three 'days.' 

5 The disciple Lan 30 appears here, but not, so far as I know, 
elsewhere. 
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mistook the clear pool. And moreover I have 
heard the Master say 1 , " Going where certain cus- 
toms prevail, you should follow those customs." I 
was walking about in the park of Tiao-ling, and 
forgot myself. A strange bird brushed past my 
forehead, and went flying about in the grove of 
chestnuts, where it forgot the true (art of preserving 
itself). The forester of the chestnut grove thought 
that I was a fitting object for his reproach. These 
are the reasons why I have avoided the courtyard.' 

9. Yang-jze, having gone to Sung, passed the night 
in a lodging-house, the master of which had two 
concubines; — one beautiful, the other ugly 2 . The 
ugly one was honoured, however, and the beautiful 
one contemned. Yang-jze asked the reason, and a 
little boy of the house replied, ' The beauty knows 
her beauty, and we do not recognise it. The ugly 
one knows her ugliness, and we do not recognise it.' 
Yang-jze said, ' Remember it, my disciples. Act 
virtuously, and put away the practice of priding your- 
selves on your virtue. If you do this, where can you 
go to that you will not be loved 3 ? ' 

1 Who was this ' Master?' 

2 The story here is found in Lieh-jze II, 15 a ' b . The Yang- jze 
is there Yang A'u, against whom Mencius so often directed his 
arguments. 

' See the greater part of this paragraph in Pre'mare's ' Notitia 
Linguae Sinicae/ p. 200, with his remarks on the style. 
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BOOK XXI. 

Part II. Section XIV. 
Thien 3ze-fang x . 

i. Thien 3 ze ~f an g> sitting in attendance on the 
marquis Wan of Wei 2 , often quoted (with approba- 
tion) the words of Kh\ Kung 3 . The marquis said, 
' Is KM. Kung your preceptor ? ' 3 ze "f an g replied, 
' No. He only belongs to the same neighbourhood. 
In speaking about the Tao, his views are often 
correct, and therefore I quote them as I do.' The 
marquis went on, 'Then have you no preceptor?' 
' I have.' ' And who is he ? ' ' He is Tung-kwo 
Shun-$zeV 'And why, my Master, have I never 
heard you quote his words ? ' ^ze-fang replied, ' He 
is a man who satisfies the true (ideal of humanity) 5 ; a 
man in appearance, but (having the mind of) Heaven. 
Void of any thought of himself, he accommodates 
himself to others, and nourishes the true ideal that 
belongs to him. With all his purity, he is for- 
bearing to others. Where they are without the 
Tao, he rectifies his demeanour, so that they under- 
stand it, and in consequence their own ideas melt 



1 See vol. xxxix, pp. 151, 152. a B.C. 424-387. 

s Some well-known worthy of Wei. 

4 A greater worthy still. He must have lived near the outside 
suburban wall of the capital, and his residence became a sort of 
surname. 

B The Human and the Heavenly were blended in his personality. 
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away and disappear. How should one like me be 
fit to quote his words ? ' 

When 3ze-fang went out, the marquis Wan con- 
tinued in a state of dumb amazement all the day. 
He then called Lung Lt-^an, and said to him, 
' How far removed from us is the superior man of 
complete virtue ! Formerly I thought the words of 
the sages and wise men, and the practice of benevo- 
lence and righteousness, to be the utmost we could 
reach to. Since I have heard about the preceptor of 
3ze-fang, my body is all unstrung, and I do not wish 
to move, and my mouth is closed up, and I do not 
wish to speak; — what I have learned has been only 
a counterfeit of the truth \ Yes, (the possession of 
Wei) has been an entanglement to me.' 

2. Wan-po Hsiieh-jze 2 , on his way to KM, stayed 
some time in Lu, where some persons of the state 
begged to have an interview with him. He refused 
them, saying, ' I have heard that the superior men 
of these Middle States 3 understand the (subjects 
of) ceremony and righteousness, but are deplorably 
ignorant of the minds of men. I do not wish to see 
them.' He went on to KM ; and on his way back 
(to the south), he again stayed in Lu,when the same 
persons begged as before for an interview. He then 
said, ' Formerly they asked to see me, and now 
again they seek an interview. They will afford me 

1 So the Khang-hsi dictionary defines the phrase ; — ' a wooden 
image made of earth,' says Lu Shu-£ih. 

* A Taoist of note from some region in the south, perhaps from 
.AM, having his own share of the Tdoistic contempt for knowledge 
and culture. 

s Probably Lu and the northern states grouped closely round the 
royal domain. 
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some opportunity of bringing out my sentiments.' 
He went out accordingly and saw the visitors, and 
came in again with a sigh. Next day the same 
thing occurred, and his servant said to him, ' How is 
it that whenever you see those visitors, you are sure 
to come in again sighing ? ' 'I told you before,' was 
the reply, ' that the people of these Middle States 
understand (the subjects of) ceremony and righteous- 
ness, but are deplorably ignorant of the minds of 
men. Those men who have just seen me, as they 
came in and went out would describe, one a circle 
and another a square, and in their easy carriage 
would be like, one a dragon and another a tiger. 
They remonstrated with me as sons (with their 
fathers), and laid down the way for me as fathers 
(for their sons). It was this which made me sigh.' 

Kung-ni saw the man, but did not speak a word 
to him. 3 ze_m sa id, ' You have wished, Sir, to see 
this Wan-po Hsiieh-jze for a long time ; what is the 
reason that when you have seen him, you have not 
spoken a word ? ' A'ung-nl replied, ' As soon as my 
eyes lighted on that man, the Tao in him was appa- 
rent. The situation did not admit of a word being 
spoken.' 

3. Yen Yuan asked -ATung-nl, saying, ' Master, when 
you pace quietly along, I also pace along; when 
you go more quickly, I also do the same ; when 
you gallop, I also gallop ; but when you race along 
and spurn the dust, then I can only stand and look, 
and keep behind you V The Master said, ' Hui, what 
do you mean ?' The reply was, ' In saying that 
"when you, Master, pace quietly along, I also pace 

1 They are both supposed to be on horseback. 
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along," I mean x that when you speak, I also speak. 
By saying, " When you go more quickly, I also do 
the same," I mean 1 that when you reason, I also 
reason. By saying, " When you gallop, I also gallop," 
I mean 1 that when you speak of the Way, I also 
speak of the Way ; but by saying, " When you race 
along and spurn the dust, then I can only stare, and 
keep behind you," I am thinking how though you do 
not speak, yet all men believe you ; though you are 
no partisan, yet all parties approve your catholicity ; 
and though you sound no instrument, yet people all 
move on harmoniously before you, while (all the 
while) I do not know how all this comes about ; and 
this is all which my words are intended to express 2 .' 
Aung-nl said, ' But you must try and search the 
matter out. Of all causes for sorrow there is none 
so great as the death of the mind ; — the death of 
man's (body) is only next to it. The sun comes 
forth in the east, and sets in the extreme west ; — 
all things have their position determined by these 
two points. All that have eyes and feet wait for 
this (sun), and then proceed to do what they have 
to do. When this comes forth, they appear in their 
places ; when it sets, they disappear. It is so with 
all things. They have that for which they wait, 
and (on its arrival) they die ; they have that for 
which they wait, and then (again) they live. When 
once I receive my frame thus completed, I remain 
unchanged, awaiting the consummation of my course. 

1 In these three cases the -jjjj of the text should be 5g". 

2 So Hui is made to represent the master as a mental Thauma- 
thurgist, and Confucius is made to try to explain the whole thing 
to him ; — but not to my mind successfully. Still a distinction is 
maintained between the mind and the body. 
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I move as acted on by things, day and night with- 
out cessation, and I do not know when I will 
come to an end. Clearly I am here a completed 
frame, and even one who (fancies that he) knows 
what is appointed cannot determine it beforehand. 
I am in this way daily passing on, but all day 
long I am communicating my views to you ; and 
now, as we are shoulder to shoulder you fail (to 
understand me) ; — is it not matter for lamentation ? 
You are able in a measure to set forth what I more 
clearly set forth ; but that is passed away, and you 
look for it, as if it were still existing, just as if you 
were looking for a horse in the now empty place 
where it was formerly exhibited for sale. You have 
very much forgotten my service to you, and I have 
very much forgotten wherein I served you. But 
nevertheless why should you account this such an 
evil ? What you forget is but my old self; that 
which cannot be forgotten remains with me.' 

4. Confucius went to see Lao Tan, and arrived 
just as he had completed the bathing of his head, 
and was letting his dishevelled hair get dry. There 
he was, motionless, and as if there were not another 
man in the world \ Confucius waited quietly ; and, 
when in a little time he was introduced, he said, 'Were 
my eyes dazed ? Is it really you ? Just now, your 
body, Sir, was like the stump of a rotten tree. You 
looked as if you had no thought of anything, as if 
you had left the society of men, and were standing 
in the solitude (of yourself).' Lao Tan replied, ' I was 
enjoying myself in thinking about the commencement 

1 He was in the Tdoistic trance, like Nan-kwo 3ze-Mi, at the 
beginning of the second Book. 
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of things 1 .' ' What do you mean ?' ' My mind is so 
cramped, that I hardly know it ; my tongue is so 
tied that I cannot tell it ; but I will try to describe 
it to you as nearly as I can. When the state of 
Yin was perfect, all was cold and severe ; when the 
state of Yang was perfect, all was turbulent and 
agitated. The coldness and severity came forth 
from Heaven ; the turbulence and agitation issued 
from Earth. The two states communicating to- 
gether, a harmony ensued and things were produced. 
Some one regulated and controlled this, but no one 
has seen his form. Decay and growth ; fulness and 
emptiness ; darkness and light ; the changes of the 
sun and the transformations of the moon : — these 
are brought about from day to day ; but no one sees 
the process of production. Life has its origin from 
which it springs, and death has its place from which 
it returns. Beginning and ending go on in mutual 
contrariety without any determinable commence- 
ment, and no one knows how either comes to an 
end. If we disallow all this, who originates and 
presides over all these phenomena ? ' 

Confucius said, ' I beg to ask about your enjoy- 
ment in these thoughts.' Lao Tan replied, ' The 

1 This 'commencement of things' was not the equivalent of 
' our creation out of nothing,' for Lio Tan immediately supposes 
the existence of the primary ether in its twofold state, as Yin and 
Yang; and also of Heaven and Earth, as a twofold Power working, 
under some regulation and control, yet invisible ; that is, under the 
TSo. In the same way the process of beginning and endings 
growth and decay, life and death go on, no one knows how, or 
how long. And the contemplation of all this is the cause of 
unceasing delight to the Perfect man, the possessor of the Tio. 
Death is a small matter, merely as a change of feature; and 
Confucius acknowledges his immeasurable inferiority to L&o-jze. 
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comprehension of this is the most admirable and the 
most enjoyable (of all acquisitions). The getting 
of the most admirable and the exercise of the 
thoughts in what is the most enjoyable, consti- 
tutes what we call the Perfect man.' Confucius 
said, ' I should like to hear the method of attain- 
ing to it.' The reply was, 'Grass-eating animals 
do not dislike to change their pastures ; creatures 
born in the water do not dislike to change their 
waters. They make a small change, but do not 
lose what is the great and regular requirement 
(of their nature) ; joy, anger, sadness, and delight 
do not enter into their breasts (in connexion with 
such events). Now the space under the sky is 
occupied by all things in their unity. When they 
possess that unity and equally share it, then the 
four limbs and hundred members of their body are 
but so much dust and dirt, while death and life, 
their ending and beginning, are but as the succes- 
sion of day and night, which cannot disturb their 
enjoyment ; and how much less will they be troubled 
by gains and losses, by calamity and happiness ! 
Those who renounce the paraphernalia of rank do 
it as if they were casting away so much mud ; — 
they know that they are themselves more honour- 
able than those paraphernalia. The honour belong- 
ing to one's self is not lost by any change (of con- 
dition). Moreover, a myriad transformations may 
take place before the end of them is reached. What 
is there in all this sufficient to trouble the mind ? 
Those who have attained to the Tao understand 
the subject.' 

Confucius said, ' O Master, your virtue is equal to 
that of Heaven and Earth, and still I must borrow 
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(some of your) perfect words (to aid me) in the 
cultivation of my mind. Who among the superior 
men of antiquity could give such expression to 
them?' Lao Tan replied, 'Not so. Look at the 
spring, the water of which rises and overflows ; — 
it does nothing, but it naturally acts so. So with 
the perfect man and his virtue ; — he does not culti- 
vate it, and nothing evades its influence. He is 
like heaven which is high of itself, like earth which 
is solid of itself, like the sun and moon which shine 
of themselves ; — what need is there to cultivate it ?' 
Confucius went out and reported the conversation 
to Yen Hui, saying, ' In the (knowledge of the) Tao 
am I any better than an animalcule in vinegar ? 
But for the Master's lifting the veil from me, I 
should not have known the grand perfection of 
Heaven and Earth.' 

5. At an interview of ^Twang-jze with duke Ai x 
of Lu, the duke said, ' There are many of the 
Learned class in Lu ; but few of them can be com- 
pared with you, Sir.' ^Twang-jze replied, ' There 
are few Learned men in Lu.' ' Everywhere in Lu,' 
rejoined the duke, ' you see men wearing the dress 
of the Learned 2 ; — how can you say that they are 
few ?' 'I have heard,' said -Afwang-jze, ' that those 
of them who wear round caps know the times of 
heaven; that those who wear square shoes know 
the contour of the ground ; and that those who 
saunter about with semicircular stones at their 

1 Duke Ai of Lu died in b.c. 468, a century and more before the 
birth of .ffwang-jze. On that, as well as on other grounds, the 
paragraph cannot be genuine. 

2 Compare the thirty-eighth Book of the Li K\, where Confucius 
denies that there was any dress peculiar to the scholar, 

[40] E 
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girdle-pendents settle matters in dispute as they 
come before them. But superior men who are pos- 
sessed of such knowledge will not be found wear- 
ing the dress, and it does not follow that those who 
wear the dress possess the knowledge. If your 
Grace think otherwise, why not issue a notification 
through the state, that it shall be a capital offence 
to wear the dress without possessing the knowledge.' 
On this the duke issued such a notification, and in 
five days, throughout all Lu, there was no one who 
dared to wear the dress of the Learned. There 
was only one old man who came and stood in it at 
the duke's gate. The duke instantly called him in, 
and questioned him about the affairs of the state, 
when he talked about a thousand points and ten 
thousand divergences from them. -ATwang-jze said, 
' When the state of Lu can thus produce but one man 
of the Learned class, can he be said to be many?' 

6. The ideas of rank and emolument did not enter 
the mind of Pai-lt Hsi 1 , and so he became a cattle- 
feeder, and his cattle were all in fine condition. This 
made duke Mu of JCAin forget the meanness of his 
position, and put the government (of his state) into 
his hands. Neither life nor death entered into the 
mind of (Shun), the Lord of Yii, and therefore he 
was able to influence others 2 . 

7. The ruler Yuan 3 of Sung wishing to have a map 

1 P&i-li Hst, a remarkable character of the seventh century b. c, 
who rose to be chief minister to Mu, the earl (or duke) of I^Ain, the 
last of the five Leading Princes of the kingdom. Mu died in 
b.c. 621. Mencius has much to say of Pai-lt Hsi. 

1 Shun's parents wished to kill him ; but that did not trouble his 
mind ; his filial piety even affected them. 

8 His first year as duke of Sung was b.c. 530. The point of 
the story is not clear. 
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drawn, the masters of the pencil all came (to under- 
take the task). Having received his instructions and 
made their bows, they stood, licking their pencils 
and preparing their ink. Half their number, how- 
ever, remained outside. There was one who came 
late, with an air of indifference, and did not hurry 
forward. When he had received his instructions 
and made his bow, he did not keep standing, but 
proceeded to his shed. The duke sent a man to see 
him, and there he was, with his upper garment off, 
sitting cross-legged, and nearly naked. The ruler 
said, ' He is the man ; he is a true draughtsman.' 

8. King Wan was (once) looking about him at 
3ang \ when he saw an old man fishing 2 . But his 
fishing was no fishing. It was not the fishing of one 
whose business is fishing. He was always fishing 
(as if he had no object in the occupation). The 
king wished to raise him to office, and put the 
government into his hands, but was afraid that such 
a step would give dissatisfaction to his great minis- 
ters, his uncles, and cousins. He then wished to 
dismiss the man altogether from his mind, but he 
could not bear the thought that his people should 
be without (such a) Heaven (as their Protector). 
On this, (next) morning, he called together his great 
officers, and said to them, ' Last night, I dreamt that 
I saw a good man, with a dark complexion and a 

1 Where 3 an g was cannot be told. 

4 The old fisherman here was, no doubt, the first marquis of 
Kh\, after the establishment of the dynasty of K§xx, known by 
various names, as Lil Shang, Th&i-kung Wang, and K'viXig 
3ze-ya\ He did much for the new rule, but his connexion with 
kings Wan and Wu is a mass of fables. The fishing as if he 
were not fishing betokened in him the aimlessness of the Tao. 

E 2 
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beard, riding on a piebald horse, one half of whose 
hoofs were red, who commanded me, saying, "Lodge 
your government in the hands of the old man of 
3ang ; and perhaps the evils of your people will be 
cured." ' The great officers said eagerly, ' It was 
the king, your father.' King Wan said, 'Let us 
then submit the proposal to the tortoise-shell.' They 
replied, ' It is the order of your father. Let not 
your majesty think of any other. Why divine 
about it?' (The king) then met the old man of 
3ang, and committed the government to him. 

The statutes and laws were not changed by him ; 
not a one-sided order (of his own) was issued ; but 
when the king made a survey of the kingdom after 
three years, he found that the officers had destroyed 
the plantations (which harboured banditti), and dis- 
persed their occupiers, that the superintendents of 
the official departments did not plume themselves on 
their successes, and that no unusual grain measures 
were allowed within the different states 1 . When the 
officers had destroyed the dangerous plantations and 
dispersed their occupants, the highest value was set 
on the common interests; when the chiefs of de- 
partments did not plume themselves on their suc- 
cesses, the highest value was set on the common 
business ; when unusual grain measures did not 
enter the different states, the different princes had 
no jealousies. On this king Wan made the old 
man his Grand Preceptor, and asked him, with his 
own face to the north, whether his government 
might be extended to all the kingdom. The old 

1 That is, that all combinations formed to resist and warp the 
course of justice had been put an end to. 
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man looked perplexed and gave no reply, but with 
aimless look took his leave. In the morning he had 
issued his orders, and at night he had gone his way ; 
nor was he heard of again all his life. Yen Yuan 
questioned Confucius, saying, ' Was even king Wan 
unequal to determine his course ? What had he to 
do with resorting to a dream ? ' A'ung-ni replied, 
' Be silent and do not say a word ! King Wan was 
complete in everything. What have you to do with 
criticising him ? He only had recourse (to the 
dream) to meet a moment's difficulty/ 

9. Lieh Yu-khau was exhibiting his archery 1 to 
Po-hwan Wu-2an 2 . Having drawn the bow to its 
full extent, with a cup of water placed on his elbow, 
he let fly. . As the arrow was discharged, another 
was put in its place; and as that was sent off, a 
third was ready on the string. All the while he 
stood like a statue. Po-hwan Wu-^an said, ' That 
is the shooting of an archer, but not of one who 
shoots without thinking about his shooting. Let me 
go up with you to the top of a high mountain, tread- 
ing with you among the tottering rocks, till we arrive 
at the brink of a precipice, 800 cubits deep, and (I 
will then see) if you can shoot.' On this they went 
up a high mountain, making their way among the 
tottering rocks, till they came to the brink of a 
precipice 800 cubits deep. Then Wu-2an turned 
round and walked backwards, till his feet were two- 



1 This must be the meaning of the ^g|, 'for.' The whole 
story is found in Lieh-jze, II, p. 5. From Lieh's Book VIII, p. 2, 
we learn that Lieh-jze's teacher in archery was Yin Hsi, the warden 
of the pass famous in the history of Lao-jze. 

8 Mentioned in Book V, par. 2. 
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thirds of their length outside the edge, and beckoned 
Yu-khau to come forward. He, however, had fallen 
prostrate on the ground, with the sweat pouring 
down to his heels. Then the other said, ' The Per- 
fect man looks up to the azure sky above, or dives 
down to the yellow springs beneath, or soars away 
to the eight ends of the universe, without any change 
coming over his spirit or his breath. But now the 
trepidation of your mind appears in your dazed eyes ; 
your inward feeling of peril is extreme ! ' 

10. Kien Wu asked Sun-shu Ao 1 , saying, 'You, 
Sir, were thrice chief minister, and did not feel 
elated; you were thrice dismissed from that posi- 
tion, without manifesting any sorrow. At first I 
was in doubt about you, (but I am not now, since) 
I see how regularly and quietly the breath comes 
through your nostrils. How is it that you exercise 
your mind?' Sun-shu Ao replied, 'In what do I 
surpass other men ? When the position came to 
me, I thought it should not be rejected ; when it was 
taken away, I thought it could not be retained. I 
considered that the getting or losing it did not make 
me what I was, and was no occasion for any mani- 
festation of sorrow ; — that was all. In what did I 
surpass other men ? And moreover, I did not know 
whether the honour of it belonged to the dignity, or 
to myself. If it belonged to the dignity, it was 
nothing to me ; if it belonged to me, it had nothing 



1 Sun-shu Ao; — see Mencius VI, ii, 15. He was, no doubt, 
a good and able man, chief minister to king iTwang of ^TAu. 
The legends or edifying stories about him are many ; but iTwang- 
yie, I think, is the author of his being thrice raised and thrice 
dismissed from office. 
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to do with the dignity. While occupied with these 
uncertainties, and looking round in all directions, 
what leisure had I to take knowledge of whether 
men honoured me or thought me mean ? ' 

Aung-ni heard of all this, and said, 'The True 
men of old could not be fully described by the 
wisest, nor be led into excess by the most beautiful, 
nor be forced by the most violent robber. Neither 
Fu-hsi nor Hwang-Ti could compel them to be 
their friends. Death and life are indeed great con- 
siderations, but they could make no change in their 
(true) self; and how much less could rank and 
emolument do so ? Being such, their spirits might 
pass over the Thai mountain and find it no obstacle 
to them 1 ; they might enter the greatest gulphs, and 
not be wet by them ; they might occupy the lowest 
and smallest positions without being distressed by 
them. Theirs was the fulness of heaven and 
earth ; the more that they gave to others, the more 
they had.' 

The king of Khh. and the ruler of Fan 2 were 
sitting together. After a little while, the attendants 
of the king said, ' Fan has been destroyed three 
times.' The ruler of Fan rejoined, 'The destruction 
of Fan has not been sufficient to destroy what we 
had that was most deserving to be preserved.' Now, 



1 It is difficult to see why this should be predicated of the 
'spirits' of the True men. 

2 Fan was a small state, held at one time by descendants of the 
famous duke of K&m ; — see the 3o .ATAwan, I, vii, 6 ; V, xxiv, 2. 
But we do not know what had been the relations between the 
powerful Khh and the feeble Fan, which gave rise to and could 
explain the remarks made at the entertainment, more honourable to 
Fan than to Kht. 
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if the destruction of Fan had not been sufficient to 
destroy that which it had most deserving to be 
preserved, the preservation of Kh& had not been 
sufficient to preserve that in it most deserving to be 
preserved. Looking at the matter from this point 
of view, Fan had not begun to be destroyed, and 
Kktii had not begun to be preserved. 
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BOOK XXII. 

Part II. Section XV. 

.A'ih Pei Yu, or ' Knowledge Rambling in the 
North 1 .' 

1. Knowledge 2 had rambled northwards to the 
region of the Dark Water s , where he ascended the 
height of Imperceptible Slope 8 , when it happened 
that he met with Dumb Inaction 2 . Knowledge 
addressed him, saying, ' I wish to ask you some 
questions : — By what process of thought and anxious 
consideration do we get to know the Tao ? Where 
should we dwell and what should we do to find our 
rest in the Tao ? From what point should we start 
and what path should we pursue to make the Tao 
our own ? ' He asked these three questions, but 
Dumb Inaction 2 gave him no reply. Not only did 
he not answer, but he did not know how to answer. 

Knowledge 2 , disappointed by the fruitlessness of 
his questions, returned to the south of the Bright 

1 See vol. xxxix, p. 152. 

a All these names are metaphorical, having more or less to do 
with the qualities of the Tio, and are used as the names of per- 
sonages, devoted to the pursuit of it. It is difficult to translate the 
name A'Awang ATM (:££ Jjij). An old reading is j^jjjj, which 
Medhurst explains by ' Bent or Crooked Discourse.' ' Blurter,' 
though not an elegant English term, seems to express the idea our 
author would convey by it. Hwang-TI is different from the other 
names, but we cannot regard him as here a real personage. 

3 These names of places are also metaphorical and Taoistic. 
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Water 1 , and ascended the height of the End of 
Doubt 1 , where he saw Heedless Blurter, to whom 
he put the same questions, and who replied, ' Ah ! 
I know, and will tell you.' But while he was about 
to speak, he forgot what he wanted to say. 

Knowledge, (again) receiving no answer to his 
questions, returned to the palace of the Ti 2 , where 
he saw Hwang-Tl 3 , and put the questions to him. 
Hwang-Tl said, ' To exercise no thought and no 
anxious consideration is the first step towards know- 
ing the Tao; to dwell nowhere and do nothing is 
the first step towards resting in the Tao ; to start 
from nowhere and pursue no path is the first step 
towards making the Tao your own.' 

Knowledge then asked Hwang-Ti, saying, ' I and 
you know this ; those two did not know it ; which 
of us is right ? ' The reply was, ' Dumb Inaction 3 
is truly right ; Heedless Blurter has an appearance 
of being so ; I and you are not near being so. (As 
it is said), " Those who know (the Tao) do not speak 
of it ; those who speak of it do not know it * ; " and 
" Hence the sage conveys his instructions without 
the use of speech 4 ." The Tao cannot be made 
ours by constraint ; its characteristics will not come 
to us (at our call). Benevolence may be practised ; 
Righteousness may be partially attended to ; by 
Ceremonies men impose on one another. Hence it 



1 See note 3, on preceding page. 

2 Tl might seem to be used here for ' God,' but its juxtaposition 
with Hwang-Ti is against our translating it so. 

3 See note 2, on preceding page. 

* See the Tao Teh iSTing, chaps. 56 and 2. .ffwang-jze is 
quoting, no doubt, these two passages, as he vaguely intimates 
I think by the ^, with which the sentence commences. 
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is said, "When the Tio was lost, its Characteristics 
appeared. When its Characteristics were lost, Bene- 
volence appeared. When Benevolence was lost, 
Righteousness appeared. When Righteousness was 
lost, Ceremonies appeared. Ceremonies are but 
(the unsubstantial) flowers of the Tao, and the com- 
mencement of disorder 1 ." Hence (also it is further 
said), "He who practises the T&o, daily diminishes 
his doing. He diminishes it and again diminishes 
it, till he arrives at doing nothing. Having arrived 
at this non-inaction, there is nothing that he does 
not do 1 ." Here now there is something, a regularly 
fashioned utensil ; — if you wanted to make it return 
to the original condition of its materials, would it 
not be difficult to make it do so ? Could any but 
the Great Man accomplish this easily 2 ? 

'Life is the follower of death, and death is the 
predecessor of life ; but who knows, the Arranger 
(of this connexion between them) 3 ? The life is 
due to the collecting of the breath. When that is 
collected, there is life; when it is dispersed, there 
is death. Since death and life thus attend on each 
other, why should I account (either of) them an evil ? 

' Therefore all things go through one and the 
same experience. (Life) is accounted beautiful be- 
cause it is spirit-like and wonderful, and death is 
accounted ugly because of its foetor and putridity. 
But the foetid and putrid is transformed again into 
the spirit-like and wonderful, and the spirit-like and 
wonderful is transformed again into the foetid and 

1 See the T&o Teh -X'ing, chaps. 38 and 48. 
* This sentence is metaphorical of the TSo, whose spell is 
broken by the intrusion of Knowledge. 
8 This ' Arranger ' is the Tdo. 
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putrid. Hence it is said, " All under the sky there 
is one breath of life, and therefore the sages prized 
that unity 1 .'" 

Knowledge 2 said to Hwang-Ti 2 , ' I asked Dumb 
Inaction 2 , and he did not answer me. Not only 
did he not answer me, but he did not know how to 
answer me. I asked Heedless Blurter, and while he 
wanted to tell me, he yet did not do so. Not only 
did he not tell me, but while he wanted to tell me, 
he forgot all about my questions. Now I have 
asked you, and you knew (all about them) ; — why 
(do you say that) you are not near doing so ? ' 
Hwang-T! replied, 'Dumb Inaction 2 was truly 
right, because he did not know the thing. Heedless 
Blurter 2 was nearly right, because he forgot it. I 
and you are not nearly right, because we know it.' 
Heedless Blurter 2 heard of (all this), and considered 
that Hwang-Tl 2 knew how to express himself (on 
the subject). 

2. (The operations of) Heaven and Earth proceed 
in the most admirable way, but they say nothing 
about them ; the four seasons observe the clearest 
laws, but they do not discuss them ; all things have 
their complete and distinctive constitutions, but they 
say nothing about them 3 . 

The sages trace out the admirable operations of • 
Heaven and Earth, and reach to and understand the 
distinctive constitutions of all things ; and thus it is 
that the Perfect Man (is said to) do nothing and the 
Greatest Sage to originate nothing, such language 
showing that they look to Heaven and Earth as 

1 I have not been able to trace this quotation to its source. 

2 See note 2, p. 57. 3 Compare Analects XVII, xix, 3. 
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their model 1 . Even they, with their spirit-like and 
most exquisite intelligence, as well as all the tribes 
that undergo their transformations, the dead and 
the living, the square and the round, do not under- 
stand their root and origin, but nevertheless they 
all from the oldest time by it preserve their being. 

Vast as is the space included within the six car- 
dinal points, it all (and all that it contains) lies within 
(this twofold root of Heaven and Earth) ; small as is 
an autumn hair, it is indebted to this for the com- 
pletion of its form. All things beneath the sky, now 
rising, now descending, ever continue the same 
through this. The Yin and Yang, and the four 
seasons revolve and move by it, each in its proper 
order. Now it seems to be lost in obscurity, but it 
continues ; now it seems to glide away, and have no 
form, but it is still spirit-like. All things are nou- 
rished by it, without their knowing it. This is what 
is called the Root and Origin ; by it we may obtain 
a view of what we mean by Heaven 2 . 

3, Nieh Allien 3 asked about the T do from Phei-1 3 , 
who replied, ' If you keep your body as it should be, 
and look only at the one thing, the Harmony of 
Heaven will come to you. Call in your knowledge, 
and make your measures uniform, and the spiritual 
(belonging to you) will come and lodge with you ; 
the Attributes (of the T&o) will be your beauty, and 
the Tao (itself) will be your dwelling-place. You 
will have the simple look of a new-born calf, and 

1 Compare the T&o Teh King, ch. 25. 

3 The binomial ' Heaven and Earth ' here giyes place to the one 
term ' Heaven,' which is often a synonym of Tio. 

8 See his character in Book XII, par. 5, where Phei-1 also is 
mentioned. 
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will not seek to know the cause (of your being what 
you are).' Phei-i had not finished these words when 
the other dozed off into a sleep. 

Phei-1 was greatly pleased, and walked away, sing- 
ing as he went, 

' Like stump of rotten tree his frame, 
Like lime when slaked his mind became 1 . 
Real is his wisdom, solid, true, 
Nor cares what's hidden to pursue. 
O dim and dark his aimless mind! 
No one from him can counsel find. 
What sort of man is he ? ' 

4. Shun asked (his attendant) -A^ang 2 , saying, 
'Can I get the Tao and hold it as mine ?' The 
reply was, ' Your body is not your own to hold ; — 
how then can you get and hold the Tao?' Shun 
resumed, ' If my body be not mine to possess and 
hold, who holds it ?' Kk&ng said, ' It is the bodily 
form entrusted to you by Heaven and Earth. Life 
is not yours to hold. It is the blended harmony (of 
the Yin and Yang), entrusted to you by Heaven 
and Earth. Your nature, constituted as it is, is not 
yours to hold. It is entrusted to you by Heaven 
and Earth to act in accordance with it. Your 
grandsons and sons are not yours to hold. They 
are the exuviae 8 entrusted to you by Heaven and 
Earth. Therefore when we walk, we should not 
know where we are going ; when we stop and rest, 
we should not know what to occupy ourselves with ; 

1 See the account of Nan-kwo i$ze-kki in Book II, par. 1. 

* Not the name of a man, but an office. 

8 The term in the text denotes the cast-off skin or shell of 
insects, snakes, and crabs. See the account of death and life in 
par. 1. 
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when we eat, we should not know the taste of our 
food ; — all is done by the strong Yang influence of 
Heaven and Earth 1 . How then can you get (the 
Tao), and hold it as your own ?' 

5. Confucius asked Lao Tan, saying, ' Being at 
leisure to-day, I venture to ask you about the Per- 
fect Tao.' Lao Tan replied, ' You must, as by 
fasting and vigil, clear and purge your mind, wash 
your spirit white as snow, and sternly repress your 
knowledge. The subject of the Tao is deep, and 
difficult to describe ; — I will give you an outline of 
its simplest attributes. 

' The Luminous was produced from the Obscure ; 
the Multiform from the Unembodied ; the Spiritual 
from the Tao; and the bodily from the seminal 
essence. After this all things produced one another 
from their bodily organisations. Thus it is that 
those which have nine apertures are born from the 
womb, and those with eight from eggs 2 . But their 
coming leaves no trace, and their going no monu- 
ment ; they enter by no door ; they dwell in no 
apartment 3 : — they are in a vast arena reaching in 
all directions. They who search for and find (the 
Tao) in this are strong in their limbs, sincere and 
far-reaching in their thinking, acute in their hearing, 
and clear in their seeing. They exercise their minds 
without being toiled ; they respond to everything 
aright without regard to place or circumstance. 
Without this heaven would not be high, nor earth 

1 It is an abstruse point why only the Yang is mentioned here, 
and described as ' strong.' 

2 It is not easy to see the pertinence of this illustration. 

* Hu Wan-ying says, ' With this one word our author sweeps 
away the teaching of Purgatorial Sufferings.' 
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broad; the sun and moon would not move, and 
nothing would flourish: — such is the operation of 
the Tao. 

' Moreover, the most extensive knowledge does 
not necessarily know it ; reasoning will not make 
men wise in it; — the sages have decided against 
both these methods. However you try to add to it, 
it admits of no increase ; however you try to take 
from it, it admits of no diminution; — this is what 
the sages maintain about it. How deep it is, like 
the sea! How grand it is, beginning again when it 
has come to an end ! If it carried along and sus- 
tained all things, without being overburdened or 
weary, that would be like the way of the superior 
man, merely an external operation ; when all things 
go to it, and find their dependence in it ; — this is 
the true character of the Tao. 

' Here is a man (born) in one of the middle 
states x . He feels himself independent both of the 
Yin and Yang 2 , and dwells between heaven and 
earth ; only for the present a mere man, but he will 
return to his original source. Looking at him in 
his origin, when his life begins, we have (but) a gela- 
tinous substance in which the breath is collecting. 
Whether his life be long or his death early, how 
short is the space between them ! It is but the name 
for a moment of time, insufficient to play the part of 
a good Yao or a bad -ATieh in. 

' The fruits of trees and creeping plants have 
their distinctive characters, and though the relation- 



1 The commentators suppose that by ' the man ' here there is 
intended ' a sage ; ' and they would seem to be correct. 

2 Compare the second sentence in the Tao Teh King, ch. 42. 
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ships of men, according to which they are classi- 
fied, are troublesome, the sage, when he meets 
with them, does not set himself in opposition to 
them, and when he has passed through them, he 
does not seek to retain them ; he responds to them 
in their regular harmony according to his virtue; 
and even when he accidentally comes across any of 
them, he does so according to the Tao. It was thus 
that the T!s flourished, thus that the kings arose. 

' Men's life between heaven and earth is like a 
white 1 colt's passing a crevice, and suddenly dis- 
appearing. As with a plunge and an effort they all 
come forth ; easily and quietly they all enter again. 
By a transformation they live, and by another trans- 
formation they die. Living things are made sad (by 
death), and mankind grieve for it ; but it is (only) the 
removal of the bow from its sheath, and the empty- 
ing the natural satchel of its contents. There may 
be some confusion amidst the yielding to the change ; 
but the intellectual and animal souls are taking their 
leave, and the body will follow them : — This is the 
Great Returning home, 

' That the bodily frame came from incorporeity, 
and will return to the same, is what all men in com- 
mon know, and what those who are on their way to 
(know) it need not strive for. This is what the 
multitudes of men discuss together. Those whose 
(knowledge) is complete do not discuss it ; — such 
discussion shows that their (knowledge) is not com- 
plete. Even the most clear-sighted do not meet 



1 Why is it the colt here is ' white ? ' Is it to heighten the im- 
pression made by his speedy disappearing? or is it merely the 
adoption of the phrase from the Shih, II, iv, 2 ? 
[40] " F 
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(with the Tao) ; — it is better to be silent than to 
reason about it. The Tao cannot be heard with 
the ears ; — it is better to shut the ears than to try 
and hear it. This is what is called the Great 
Attainment' 

6. Tung-kwo fye 1 asked Awang-jze, saying, 
'Where is what you call the Tao to be found?' 
.ffwang-jze replied, ' Everywhere.' The other said, 
' Specify an instance of it. That will be more satis- 
factory.' ' It is here in this ant.' ' Give a lower 
instance.' 'It is in this panic grass.' ' Give me a 
still lower instance.' ' It is in this earthenware tile.' 
' Surely that is the lowest instance ? ' ' It is in that 
excrement 2 .' To this Tung-kwo 3ze gave no reply. 
Awang-jze said, ' Your questions, my master, do 
not touch the fundamental point (of the Tao). They 
remind me of the questions addressed by the super- 
intendents of the market to the inspector about ex- 
amining the value of a pig by treading on it, and 
testing its weight as the foot descends lower and 
lower on the body 8 . You should not specify any 
particular thing. There is not a single thing with- 
out (the Tao). So it is with the Perfect Tao. And 
if we call it the Great (Tao), it is just the same. 
There are the three terms, — " Complete," " All- 
embracing," " the Whole." These names are differ- 

1 Perhaps the Tung-kwo Shun-jze of Bk. XXI, par. i. 

* A contemptuous reply, provoked by Tung-kwo's repeated in- 
terrogation as to where the T&o was to be found, the only question 
being as to what it was. 

* We do not know the practices from which our author draws 
his illustrations here sufficiently to make out his meaning clearly. 
The signification of the characters J£ and JlB may be gathered 
indeed from the 1 Li, Books 7-9 ; but that is all. 
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ent, but the reality (sought in them) is the same ; 
referring to the One thing 1 . 

'Suppose we were to try to roam about in 
the palace of No-where ; — when met there, we 
might discuss (about the subject) without ever 
coming to an end. Or suppose we were to be to- 
gether in (the region of) Non-action ; — should we 
say that (the Tao was) Simplicity and Stillness ? or 
Indifference and Purity ? or Harmony and Ease ? 
My will would be aimless. If it went nowhere, I 
should not know where it had got to ; if it went and 
came again, I should not know where it had stopped ; 
if it went on going and coming, I should not know 
when the process would end. In vague uncertainty 
should I be in the vastest waste. Though I entered 
it with the greatest knowledge, I should not know 
how inexhaustible it was. That which makes things 
what they are has not the limit which belongs to 
things, and when we speak of things being limited, 
we mean that they are so in themselves. (The 
Tao) is the limit of the unlimited, and the bound- 
lessness of the unbounded. 

' We speak of fulness and emptiness ; of withering 
and decay. It produces fulness and emptiness, but 
is neither fulness nor emptiness ; it produces wither- 
ing and decay, but is neither withering nor decay. 
It produces the root and branches, but is neither root 
nor branch ; it produces accumulation and dispersion, 
but is itself neither accumulated nor dispersed.' 

7. A-ho Kan 2 and Shan Nang studied together 

1 The meaning of this other illustration is also very obscure to 
me ; and much of what follows to the end of the paragraph. 

* We can hardly be said to know anything more of the first and 
third of these men than what is mentioned here. 

F 2 
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under Lao-lung ATI. Shan Nang x was leaning for- 
ward on his stool, having shut the door and gone 
to sleep in the day time. At midday A-ho Kan 
pushed open the door and entered, saying, 'Lao- 
lung is dead.' Shan Nang leant forward on his 
stool, laid hold of his staff and rose, Then he laid 
the staff aside with a clash, laughed and said, ' That 
Heaven knew how cramped and mean, how arrogant 
and assuming I was, and therefore he has cast me 
off, and is dead. Now that there is no Master to 
correct my heedless words, it is simply for me to 
die!' Yen Kang, (who had come in) to condole, 
heard these words, and said, 'It is to him who em- 
bodies the Tao that the superior men everywhere 
cling. Now you who do not understand so much 
as the tip of an autumn hair of it, not even the ten- 
thousandth part of the Tao, still know how to keep 
hidden your heedless words about it and die ; — how 
much more might he who embodied the Tao do so ! 
We look for it, and there is no form ; we hearken 
for it, and there is no sound. When men try to 
discuss it, we call them dark indeed. When they 
discuss the Tao, they misrepresent it.' 

Hereupon Grand Purity 2 asked Infinitude 2 , say- 
ing, ' Do you know the Tao ?' ' I do not know it,' 
was the reply. He then asked Do-nothing 2 , who 
replied, ' I know it.' ' Is your knowledge of it de- 



1 Shan Nang is well known, as coming in the chronological list 
between Fu-hst and Hwang-Tf; and we are surprised that a 
higher place is not given to him among the TSoist patriarchs than 
our author assigns to him here. 

2 These names, like those in the first paragraph of the Book, 
are metaphorical, intended, no doubt, to set forth attributes of the 
T£o, and to suggest to the reader what it is or what it is not 
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termined by various points?' 'It is.' 'What are 
they?' Do-nothing 1 said, 'I know that the Tao 
may be considered noble, and may be considered 
mean, that it may be bound and compressed, and 
that it may be dispersed and diffused. These are 
the marks by which I know it' Grand Purity took 
the words of those two, and asked No-beginning \ 
saying, ' Such were their replies ; which was right ? 
and which was wrong ? Infinitude's saying that he 
did not know it ? or Do-nothing's saying that he 
knew it ? ' No-beginning said, ' The " I do not 
know it" was profound, and the "I know it" was 
shallow. The former had reference to its internal 
nature ; the latter to its external conditions. Grand 
Purity looked up and sighed, saying, 'Is " not to 
know it" then to know it ? And is " to know it" not 
to know it ? But who knows that he who does not 
know it (really) knows it?' No-beginning replied, 
'The Tao cannot be heard; what can be heard is 
not It. The Tao cannot be seen ; what can be 
seen is not. It. The Tao cannot be expressed in 
words ; what can be expressed in words is not It. 
Do we know the Formless which gives form to 
form ? In the same way the Tao does not admit 
of being named.' 

No-beginning (further) said, ' If one ask about the 
Tao and another answer him, neither of them knows 
it. Even the former who asks has never learned 
anything about the Tao. He asks what does not 
admit of being asked, and the latter answers where 
answer is impossible. When one asks what does 
not admit of being asked, his questioning is in (dire) 

1 See note 2 on last page. 
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extremity. When one answers where answer is im- 
possible, he has no internal knowledge of the subject. 
When people without such internal knowledge wait 
to be questioned by others in dire extremity, they 
show that externally they see nothing of space and 
time, and internally know nothing of the Grand Com- 
mencement \ Therefore they cannot cross over the 
Khwan-lun 2 , nor roam in the Grand Void.' 

8. Starlight 3 asked Non-entity 3 , saying, 'Master, 
do you exist ? or do you not exist ? ' He got no 
answer to his question, however, and looked sted- 
fastly to the appearance of the other, which was that 
of a deep void. All day long he looked to it, but 
could see nothing ; he listened for it, but could hear 
nothing ; he clutched at it, but got hold of nothing *. 
Starlight then said, 'Perfect! Who can attain to 
this? I can (conceive the ideas of) existence and 
non-existence, but I cannot (conceive the ideas of) 
non-existing non-existence, and still there be a non- 
existing existence. How is it possible to reach to 
this?' 

9. The forger of swords for the Minister of War 
had reached the age of eighty, and had not lost a 
hair's-breadth of his ability 6 . The Minister said to 

1 The first beginning of all things or of anything. 

2 The Khwan-lun may be considered the Sacred Mountain of 
Taoism. 

* The characters Kwang Yao denote the points of light all 
over the sky, ' dusted with stars.' I can think of no better transla- 
tion for them, as personified here, than ' starlight.' ' Non-entity ' 
is a personification of the Tao; as no existing thing, but the idea 
of the order that pervades and regulates throughout the universe. 

4 A quotation from the Tao Teh A'ing, ch. 14. 

• Compare the case of the butcher in Bk. Ill, and other similar 
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him, ' You are indeed skilful, Sir. Have you any 
method that makes you so ?' The man said, 'Your 
servant has (always) kept to his work. When I was 
twenty, I was fond of forging swords. I looked at 
nothing else. I paid no attention to anything but 
swords. By my constant practice of it, I came to be 
able to do the work without any thought of what 
I was doing. By length of time one acquires ability 
at any art ; and how much more one who is ever at 
work on it ! What is there which does not depend 
on this, and succeed by it ? ' 

10. Zan -Oiu 1 asked Aung-nt, saying, 'Can it be 
known how it was before heaven and earth ? ' The 
reply was, ' It can. It was the same of old as now.' 
Zan Kh\h. asked no more and withdrew. Next 
day, however, he had another interview, and said, 
' Yesterday I asked whether it could be known how 
it was before heaven and earth, and you, Master, 
said, "It can. As it is now, so it was of old." 
Yesterday, I seemed to understand you clearly, but 
to-day it is dark to me. I venture to ask you for 
an explanation of this.' Aung-nl said, 'Yesterday 
you seemed to understand me clearly, because your 
own spiritual nature had anticipated my reply. To- 
day it seems dark to you, for you are in an 
unspiritual mood, and are trying to discover the 
meaning. (In this matter) there is no old time and 
no present ; no beginning and no ending. Could it be 
that there were grandchildren and children before 
there were (other) grandchildren and children 2 ? ' 



1 One of the disciples of Confucius ; — Analects VI, 3. 
* Hu Wan-ying says, ' Before there can be grandsons and sons 
there must be grandfathers and fathers to transmit them, so before 
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Zan Khfa had not made any reply, when Aung-nt 
went on, ' Let us have done. There can be no an- 
swering (on your part). We cannot with life give 
life to death ; we cannot with death give death to 
life. Do death and life wait (for each other)? There 
is that which contains them both in its one com- 
prehension \ Was that which was produced before 
Heaven and Earth a thing ? That which made 
things and gave to each its character was not itself 
a thing. Things came forth and could not be be- 
fore things, as if there had (previously) been things ; 
— as if there had been things (producing one an- 
other) without end. The love of the sages for 
others, and never coming to an end, is an idea 
taken from this 2 .' 

1 1 . Yen Yiian asked Afung-nt, saying, ' Master, I 
have heard you say, " There should be no demon- 
stration of welcoming ; there should be no move- 
ment to meet ; " — I venture to ask in what way this 
affection of the mind may be shown.' The reply 
was, ' The ancients, amid (all) external changes, did 
not change internally ; now-a-days men change 
internally, but take no note of external changes. 
When one only notes the changes of things, himself 
continuing one and the same, he does not change. 
How should there be (a difference between) his 
changing and not changing ? How should he put 
himself in contact with (and come under the influence 
of) those external changes ? He is sure, however, 



there were (the present) heaven and earth, there must have been 
another heaven and earth.' But I am not sure that he has in this 
remark exactly caught our author's meaning. 
1 Meaning the Tao. a An obscure remark. 
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to keep his points of contact with them from being 
many. The park of Shih-wei 1 , the garden of Hwang- 
Tl, the palace of the Lord of Ytt, and the houses of 
Thang and Wu ; — (these all were places in which 
this was done). But the superior men (so called, of 
later days), such as the masters of the Literati and 
of Mohism, were bold to attack each other with their 
controversies ; and how much more so are the men of 
the present day ! Sages in dealing with others do 
not wound them ; and they who do not wound others 
cannot be wounded by them. Only he whom others 
do not injure is able to welcome and meet men. 

' Forests and marshes make me joyful and glad ; 
but before the joy is ended, sadness comes and 
succeeds to it When sadness and joy come, I can- 
not prevent their approach ; when they go, I cannot 
retain them. How sad it is that men should only 
be as lodging-houses for things, (and the emotions 
which they excite) ! They know what they meet, 
but they do not know what they do not meet ; they 
use what power they have, but they cannot be 
strong where they are powerless. Such ignorance 
and powerlessness is what men cannot avoid. That 
they should try to avoid what they cannot avoid, is 
not this also sad ? Perfect speech is to put speech 
away; perfect action is to put action away ; to digest 
all knowledge that is known is a thing to be despised.' 

1 This personage has occurred before in Bk. VI, par. 7, — at the 
head of the most ancient sovereigns, who were in possession of the 
T&o. His ' park ' as a place for moral and intellectual inquiry is 
here mentioned ; — so early was there a certain quickening of the 
mental faculties in China. 
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BOOK XXIII. 

Part III. Section I. 

Kang-sang Khix x . 

i. Among the disciples 2 of Lao Tan there was a 
Kang-sang Kkd, who had got a greater knowledge 
than the others of his doctrines, and took up his 

v residence with it in the north at the hill of Wei-lei 3 . 
His servants who were pretentious and knowing he 
sent away, and his concubines who were officious 
and kindly he kept at a distance ; living (only) with 
those who were boorish and rude, and employing 
(only) the bustling and ill-mannered 4 . (After three 
years there was great prosperity 5 in Wei-I6i, and 

1 the people said to one another, ' When Mr. Kang- 
sang first came here, he alarmed us, and we thought 
him strange ; our estimate of him after a short 

I acquaintance was that he could not do us much 
good ; but now that we have known him for years, 
we find him a more than ordinary benefit. Must he 
not be near being a sage? Why should you not 

1 See vol. xxxix, p. 153. 

s The term in the text commonly denotes ' servants.' It would 
seem here simply to mean ' disciples.' 

8 Assigned variously. Probably the mount Yd in the ' Tribute 
of Yu,' — a hill in the present department of Tang-&lu, Shan-tung. 

* The same phraseology occurs in Bk. XI, par. 5 ; and also in 
the Shih, II, vi, 1, q. v. 

° That is, abundant harvests. The jS of the common text 

should, probably, be ^?J|. 
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unite in blessing him as the representative of our 
departed (whom we worship), and raise an altar to i 
him as we do to the spirit of the grain * ? ' Kang- "j 
sang heard of it, kept his face indeed to the south 2 , | 
but was dissatisfied. 

His disciples thought it strange in him, but he 
said to them, ' Why, my disciples, should you think 
this strange in me ? When the airs of spring come 
forth, all vegetation grows ; and, when the autumn 
arrives, all the previous fruits of the earth are 
matured. Do spring and autumn have these effects 
without any adequate cause ? The processes of the 
Great Tao have been in operation. I have heard 
that the Perfect man dwells idly in his apartment 
within its surrounding walls 3 , and the people get wild 
and crazy, not knowing how they should repair to 
him. Now these small people of Wei-lei in their 
opinionative way want to present their offerings to 
me, and place me among such men of ability and 
virtue. But am I a man to be set up as such a 
model ? It is on this account that I am dissatisfied 
when I think of the words of Lao Tan *.' 

2. His disciples said, ' Not so. In ditches eight 
cubits wide, or even twice as much, big fishes can- 
not turn their bodies about, but minnows and eels 
find them sufficient for them 6 ; on hillocks six or 

1 I find it difficult to tell what these people wanted to make of 
Kh&, further than what he says himself immediately to his disciples. 
I cannot think that they wished to make him their ruler. 

* This is the proper position for the sovereign in his court, and 
for the sage as the teacher of the world. Kht accepts it in the 
latter capacity, but with dissatisfaction. 

3 Compare the Lf XI, Bk. XXXVIII, par. io, et al. 

4 As if he were one with the T&o. 
6 I do not see the appropriateness here of the &|] in the text. 
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seven cubits high, large beasts cannot conceal them- 
selves, but foxes of evil omen find it a good place 
for them. And moreover, honour should be paid to 
the wise, offices given to the able, and preference 
shown to the good and the beneficial. From of old 
Yao and Shun acted thus ;< — how much more may 
the people of Wei-l£i do so ! O Master, let them 
have their way ! ' 

Kang-sang replied, ' Come nearer, my little child- 
ren. If a beast that could hold a carriage in its 
mouth leave its hill by itself, it will not escape 
the danger that awaits it from the net ; or if a fish 
that could swallow a boat be left dry by the 
flowing away of the water, then (even) the ants are 
able to trouble it. Thus it is that birds and beasts 
seek to be as high as possible, and fishes and 
turtles seek to lie as deep as possible. In the 
same way men who wish to preserve their bodies 
and lives keep their persons concealed, and they do 
so in the deepest retirement possible. And more- 
over, what was there in those sovereigns to entitle 
them to your laudatory mention ? Their sophis- 
tical reasonings (resembled) the reckless breaking 
down of walls and enclosures and planting the wild 
rubus and wormwood in their place ; or making the 
hair thin before they combed it ; or counting the 
grains of rice before they cooked them \ They 
would do such things with careful discrimination ; 
but what was there in them to benefit the world ? 
If you raise the men of talent to office, you will 
create disorder ; making the people strive with one 

1 All these condemnatory descriptions of YSo and Shun are 
eminently Taoistic, but so metaphorical that it is not easy to 
appreciate them. 
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another for promotion ; if you employ men for their 
wisdom, the people will rob one another (of their 
reputation) \ These various things are insufficient 
to make the people good and honest They are 
very eager for gain ; — a son will kill his father, and 
a minister his ruler (for it). In broad daylight men 
will rob, and at midday break through walls. I tell 
you that the root of the greatest disorder was 
planted in the times of Yao and Shun. The 
branches of it will remain for a thousand ages; 
and after a thousand ages men will be found eating 
one another *.' 

3. (On this) Nan-yung Kkh. 3 abruptly sat right up 
and said, 'What method can an old man like me 
adopt to become (the Perfect man) that you have 
described ? ' Kang-sang 3 ze sa id, ' Maintain your 
body complete ; hold your life in close embrace ; 
and do not let your thoughts keep working anxiously : 
— do this for three years, and you may become the 
man of whom I have spoken.' The other rejoined, 
' Eyes are all of the same form, I do not know any 
difference between them : — yet the blind have no 
power of vision. Ears are all of the same form ; I 
do not know any difference between them : — yet 
the deaf have no power of hearing. Minds are all 
of the same nature, I do not know any difference 
between them ; — yet the mad cannot make the 
minds of other men their own. (My) personality is 
indeed like (yours), but things seem to separate 



1 Compare the T£o Teh ATing, ch. 3. 

* KMl is in all this too violent. 

• A disciple of Kang-sang Khh ; — ' a sincere seeker of the T&o, 
very much to be pitied/ says Lin Hst-^ung. 
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between us 1 . I wish to find in myself what there is 
in you, but I am not able to do so \ You have now 
said to me, " Maintain your body complete ; hold 
your life in close embrace ; and do not let your 
thoughts keep working anxiously." With all my 
efforts to learn your Way, (your words) reach only 
my ears/ Kang-sang replied, ' I can say nothing 
more to you,' and then he added, ' Small flies cannot 
transform the bean caterpillar 2 ; Yiieh s fowls can- 
not hatch the eggs of geese, but Lu fowls 3 can. It 
is not that the nature of these fowls is different ; 
the ability in the one case and inability in the other 
arise from their different capacities as large and 
small. My ability is small and not sufficient to 
transform you. Why should you not go south and 
see Lao-jze ? ' 

4. Nan-yung Kkh. hereupon took with him some 
rations, and after seven days and seven nights 
arrived at the abode of Lao-jze, who said to him, 
' Are you come from .ffM's ? ' 'I am,' was the 
reply. 'And why, Sir, have you come with such a 
multitude of attendants* ? ' Nan-yung was frightened, 
and turned his head round to look behind him. 
Lao-jze said, 'Do you not understand my meaning ?' 
The other held his head down and was ashamed, 
and then he lifted it up, and sighed, saying, ' I for- 
got at the moment what I should reply to your 



1 The JK? in the former of these sentences is difficult I take 
it in the sense of Ijr, and read it phf. 

2 Compare the Shih, II, v, Ode 2, 3. 

* I believe the fowls of Shan-tung are still larger than those of 
^ih-iiang or Fu-^ien. 

4 A good instance of Lao's metaphorical style. 
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question, and in consequence I have lost what I 
wished to ask you.' ' What do you mean ? ' ' If I 
have not wisdom, men say that I am stupid 1 , while 
if I have it, it occasions distress to myself. If I 
have not benevolence, then (I am charged) with 
doing hurt to others, while if I have it, I distress 
myself. If I have not righteousness, I (am charged 
with) injuring others, while if I have it, I distress 
myself. How can I escape from these dilemmas ? 
These are the three perplexities that trouble me; 
and I wish at the suggestion of Khil to ask you 
about them.' Lao-jze replied, ' A little time ago, 
when I saw you and looked right into your eyes 2 , I 
understood you, and now your words confirm the 
judgment which I formed. You look frightened and 
amazed. You have lost your parents, and are try- 
ing with a pole to find them at the (bottom of) the 
sea. You have gone astray ; you are at your wit's 
end. You wish to recover your proper nature, and 
you know not what step to take first to find it. You 
are to be pitied ! ' 

5. Nan-yung KhiX asked to be allowed to enter 
(the establishment), and have an apartment assigned 
to him 3 . (There) he sought to realise the qualities 
which he loved, and put away those which he hated. 
For ten days he afflicted himself, and then waited 
again on Lao-jze, who said to him, ' You must purify 
yourself thoroughly ! But from your symptoms of 

1 In the text ^fc }§£. The ^ must be an erroneous addition, 
or probably it is a mistake for the speaker's name jfjf:. 
1 Literally, ' between the eye-brows and eye-lashes.' 
* Thus we are as it were in the school of LSo-jze, and can see 
how he deals with his pupils. 
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distress, and signs of impurity about you, I see there 
still seem to cling to you things that you dislike. 
When the fettering influences from without become 
numerous, and you try to seize them (you will find 
it a difficult task) ; the better plan is to bar your 
inner man against their entrance. And when the 
similar influences within get intertwined, it is a 
difficult task to grasp (and hold them in check) ; the 
better plan is to bar the outer door against their 
exit. Even a master of the Tao and its character- 
istics will not be able to control these two influences 
together, and how much less can one who is only 
a student of the Tao do so ! ' Nan-yung KhU said, 
'A certain villager got an illness, and when his neigh- 
bours asked about it, he was able to describe the 
malady, though it was one from which he had not 
suffered before. When I ask you about the Grand 
Tao, it seems to me like drinking medicine which 
(only serves to) increase my illness. I should like 
to hear from you about the regular method of 
guarding the life; — that will be sufficient for me.' 
Lao-jze replied, '(You ask me. about) the regular 
method of guarding the life ; — can you hold the One 
thing fast in your embrace ? Can you keep from 
losing it ? Can you know the lucky and the unlucky 
without having recourse to the tortoise-shell or the 
divining stalks ? Can you rest (where you ought to 
rest) ? Can you stop (when you have got enough) ? 
Can you give over thinking of other men, and seek 
what you want in yourself (alone) ? Can you flee 
(from the allurements of desire) ? Can you maintain 
an entire simplicity ? Can you become a little child ? 
The child will cry all the day, without its throat 
becoming hoarse; — so perfect is the harmony (of 
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its physical constitution). It will keep its fingers 
closed all the day without relaxing their grasp; — 
such is the concentration of its powers. It will keep 
its eyes fixed all day, without their moving ; — so is 
it unaffected by what is external to it. It walks 
it knows not whither ; it rests where it is placed, it 
knows not why; it is calmly indifferent to things, 
and follows their current. This is the regular method 
of guarding the life V 

6. Nan-yung Khfa. said, 'And are these all the 
characteristics of the Perfect man ? ' Lao-jze replied, 
' No. These are what we call the breaking up of 
the ice, and the dissolving of the cold. The Perfect 
man, along with other men, gets his food from the 
earth, and derives his joy from his Heaven (-conferred 
nature). But he does not like them allow himself 
to be troubled by the consideration of advantage or 
injury coming from men and things ; he does not 
like them do strange things, or form plans, or enter 
on undertakings ; he flees from the allurements of 
desire, and pursues his way with an entire sim- 
plicity. Such is the way by which he guards his 
life.' ' And is this what constitutes his perfection ? ' 
' Not quite. I asked you whether you could become 
a little child. The little child moves unconscious of 
what it is doing, and walks unconscious of whither 
it is going. Its body is like the branch of a rotten 
tree, and its mind is like slaked lime 2 . Being such, 
misery does not come to it, nor happiness. It has 

1 In this long reply there are many evident recognitions of 
passages in the T&o Teh A"ing; — compare chapters 9, 10, 

55, 58. 

* See the description of 3ze-/Wi's Tioistic trance at the begin- 
ning of the second Book. 

[40] G 
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neither misery nor happiness; — how can it suffer 
from the calamities incident to men 1 ? ' 

7. * He whose mind 8 is thus grandly fixed emits a 
Heavenly light. In him who emits this heavenly 
light men see the (True) man. When a man has 
cultivated himself (up to this point), thenceforth he 
remains constant in himself. When he is thus con- 
stant in himself, (what is merely) the human element 
will leave him 4 , but Heaven will help him. Those 
whom their human element has left we call the 
people of Heaven 4 . Those whom Heaven helps 
we call the Sons of Heaven. Those who would by 
learning attain to this 8 seek for what they cannot 

1 Nan-yung Khh. disappears here. His first master, Kang-sang 
Khh, disappeared in paragraph 4. The different way in which his 
name is written by Sze-ma" JT/4ien is mentioned' in the brief intro- 
ductory note on p. 153. It should have been further stated there 
that in the Fourth Book of Lieh-jze (IV, 2 t -3 t ) some account of 
him is given with his name as written by KKien. A great officer of 
Kfikn is introduced as boasting of him that he was a sage, and, 
through his mastery of the principles of L&o Tan, could hear with 
his eyes and see with his ears. Hereupon Khang-jhang is brought 
to the court of the marquis of Lu to whom he says that the report of 
him which he had heard was false, adding that he could dispense 
with the use of his senses altogether, but could not alter their several 
functions. This being reported to Confucius, he simply laughs at 
it, but makes no remark. 

2 I suppose that from this to the end of the Book we have the 
sentiments of .ffwang-jze himself. Whether we consider them his, 
or the teachings of Ldo-jze to his visitor, they are among the 
depths of Taoism, which I will not attempt to elucidate in the 
notes here. 

8 The character which I have translated 'mind' here is £fe 
meaning ' the side walls of a house,' and metaphorically used for 'the 
breast,' as the house of the mind. Hu explains it by jQ |£|. 

4 He is emancipated from the human as contrary to the heavenly. 

8 The Tao. 
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learn. Those who would by effort attain to this, 
attempt what effort can never effect Those who 
aim by reasoning to reach it reason where reasoning 
has no place. To know to stop where they cannot 
arrive by means of knowledge is the highest attain- 
ment. Those who cannot do this will be destroyed 
on the lathe of Heaven. 

8. Where things are all adjusted to maintain the 
body ; where a provision against unforeseen dangers 
is kept up to maintain the life of the mind ; where 
an inward reverence is cherished to be exhibited (in 
all intercourse) with others; — where this is done, 
and yet all evils arrive, they are from Heaven, and 
not from the men themselves. They will not be 
sufficient to confound the established (virtue of the 
character), or be admitted into the Tower of Intelli- 
gence. That Tower has its Guardian, who acts 
unconsciously, and whose care will not be effective, 
if there be any conscious purpose in it \ If one who 
has not this entire sincerity in himself make any 
outward demonstration, every such demonstration 
will be incorrect. The thing will enter into him, 
and not let go its hold. Then with every fresh 
demonstration there will be still greater failure. If 
he do what is not good in the light of open day, 
men will have the opportunity of punishing him ; 
if he do it in darkness and secrecy, spirits 2 will 
inflict the punishment. Let a man understand this — 
his relation both to men and spirits, and then he 
will do what is good in the solitude of himself. 

1 This Guardian of the Mind or Tower of Intelligence is the 
Tao. 

a One of the rare introductions of spiritual agency in the early 
Taoism. 

C 2 
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He whose rule of life is in himself does not act 
for the sake of a name. He whose rule is outside 
himself has his will set on extensive acquisition. 
He who does not act for the sake of a name emits 
a light even in his ordinary conduct ; he whose will 
is set on extensive acquisition is but a trafficker. 
Men see how he stands on tiptoe, while he thinks 
that he is overtopping others. Things enter (and 
take possession of) him who (tries to) make himself 
exhaustively (acquainted with them), while when one 
is indifferent to them, they do not find any lodg- 
ment in his person. And how can other men find 
such lodgment ? But when one denies lodgment to 
men, there are none who feel attachment to him. 
In this condition he is cut off from other men. There 
is no weapon more deadly than the will ' ; — even 
Mu-y£ 2 was inferior to it. There is no robber 
greater than the Yin and Yang, from whom nothing 
can escape of all between heaven and earth. But 
it is not the Yin and Yang that play the robber; — 
it is the mind that causes them to do so. 

9. The Tao is to be found in the subdivisions (of 
its subject) ; (it is to be found) in that when com- 
plete, and when broken up. What I dislike in con- 
sidering it as subdivided, is that the division leads 
to the multiplication of it ; — and what I dislike in 
that multiplication is that it leads to the (thought 
of) effort to secure it. Therefore when (a man) 

1 That is, the will, man's own human element, in opposition to 
the Heavenly element of the Tao. 

s One of the two famous swords made for Ho-lfl, the king of 
Wu. See the account of their making in the seventy-fourth chapter 
of the 'History of the Various States;' very marvellous, but evidently, 
and acknowledged to be, fabulous. 
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comes forth (and is born), if he did not return (to 
his previous non-existence), we should have (only) 
seen his ghost ; when he comes forth and gets this 
(return), he dies (as we say). He is extinguished, 
and yet has a real existence : — (this is another way 
of saying that in life we have) only man's ghost. 
By taking the material as an emblem of the im- 
material do we arrive at a settlement of the case of 
man. He comes forth, but from no root; he re- 
enters, but by no aperture. He has a real existence, 
but it has nothing to do with place; he has con- 
tinuance, but it has nothing to do with beginning or 
end. He has a real existence, but it has nothing to 
do with place, such is his relation to space; he has 
continuance, but it has nothing to do with beginning 
or end, such is his relation to time ; he has life ; he 
has death; he comes forth; he enters; but we do 
not see his form ; — all this is what is called the door 
of Heaven. The door of Heaven is Non-Existence. 
All things come from non-existence. The (first) 
existences could not bring themselves into exist- 
ence ; they must have come from non-existence. 
And non-existence is just the same as non-existing. 
Herein is the secret of the sages. 

10. Among the ancients there were those whose 
knowledge reached the extreme point. And what 
was that point ? There were some who thought 
that in the beginning there was nothing. This was 
the extreme point, the completest reach of their 
knowledge, to which nothing could be added. Again, 
there were those who supposed that (in the begin- 
ning) there were existences, proceeding to consider 
life to be a (gradual) perishing, and death a return- 
ing (to the original state). And there they stopped, 
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making, (however), a distinction between life and 
death. Once again there were those who said, ' In 
the beginning there was nothing ; by and by there 
was life ; and then in a little time life was succeeded 
by death. We hold that non-existence was the head, 
life the body, and death the os coccygis. But 
of those who acknowledge that existence and non- 
existence, death and life, are all under the One 
Keeper, we are the friends.' Though those who 
maintained these three views were different, they 
were so as the different branches of the same ruling 
Family (of Khti) 1 , — the A'aos and the -Afings, bear- 
ing the surname of the lord whom they honoured as 
the author of their branch, and the A'ias named 
from their appanage ; — (all one, yet seeming) not to 
be one. 

The possession of life is like the soot that collects 
under a boiler. When that is differently distributed, 
the life is spoken of as different. But to say that life 
is different in different lives, and better in one than 
in another, is an improper mode of speech. And yet 
there may be something here which we do not know. 
(As for instance), at the la sacrifice the paunch and 
the divided hoofs may be set forth on separate 
dishes, but they should not be considered as parts of 
different victims ; (and again), when one is inspect- 
ing a house, he goes over it all, even the adytum 
for the shrines of the temple, and visits also the 
most private apartments ; doing this, and setting a 
different estimate on the different parts. 

Let me try and speak of this method of appor- 



1 Both LSo and ^Twang belonged to Khb, and this illustration 
was natural to them. 
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tioning one's approval : — life is the fundamental 
consideration in it ; knowledge is the instructor. 
From this they multiply their approvals and dis- 
approvals, determining what is merely nominal and 
what is real. They go on to conclude that to them- 
selves must the appeal be made in everything, and 
to try to make others adopt them as their model ; 
prepared even to die to make good their views on 
every point. In this way they consider being em- 
ployed in office as a mark of wisdom, and not being 
so employed as a mark of stupidity, success as 
entitling to fame, and the want of it as disgraceful. 
The men of the present day who follow this differen- 
tiating method are like the cicada and the little 
dove ' ; — there is no difference between them. 

1 1. When one treads on the foot of another in 
the market-place, he apologises on the ground of the 
bustle. If an elder tread on his younger brother, he 
proceeds to comfort him; if a parent tread on a 
child, he says and does nothing. Hence it is said, 
' The greatest politeness is to show no special 
respect to others ; the greatest righteousness is to 
take no account of things ; the greatest wisdom is to 
lay no plans ; the greatest benevolence is to make 
no demonstration of affection ; the greatest good 
faith is to give no pledge of sincerity.' 

Repress the impulses of the will ; unravel the 
errors of the mind ; put away the entanglements to 
virtue; and clear away all that obstructs the free 
course of the Tao. Honours and riches, distinctions 
and austerity, fame and profit ; these six things pro- 
duce the impulses of the will. Personal appearance 

1 See in Bk. I, par. 2. 
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and deportment, the desire of beauty and subtle 
reasonings, excitement of the breath and cherished 
thoughts ; these six things produce errors of the 
mind. Hatred and longings, joy and anger, grief 
and delight ; these six things are the entanglements 
to virtue. Refusals and approachments, receiving 
and giving, knowledge and ability ; these six things 
obstruct the course of the Ta"o. When these four 
conditions, with the six causes of each, do not 
agitate the breast, the mind is correct. Being cor- 
rect, it is still ; being still, it is pellucid ; being 
pellucid, it is free from pre-occupation ; being free 
from pre-occupation, it is in the state of inaction, in 
which it accomplishes everything. 

The Tao is the object of reverence to all the 
virtues. Life is what gives opportunity for the dis- 
play of the virtues. The nature is the substantive 
character of the life. The movement of the nature 
is called action. When action becomes hypocritical, 
we say that it has lost (its proper attribute). 

The wise communicate with what is external to 
them and are always laying plans. This is what 
with all their wisdom they are not aware of ; — they 
look at things askance. When the action (of the 
nature) is from external constraint, we have what 
is called virtue ; when it is all one's own, we have 
what is called government These two names seem 
to be opposite to each other, but in reality they are 
in mutual accord. 

12. I 1 was skilful in hitting the minutest mark, but 
stupid in wishing men to go on praising him without 
end. The sage is skilful Heavenwards, but stupid 

1 See on V, par. 2. 
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manwards. It is only the complete man who can 
be both skilful Heavenwards and good manwards. 

Only an insect can play the insect, only an insect 
show the insect nature. Even the complete man 
hates the attempt to exemplify the nature of 
Heaven. He hates the manner in which men do 
so, and how much more would he hate the doing so 
by himself before men ! 

When a bird came in the way of I, he was sure 
to obtain it ; — such was his mastery with his bow. 
If all the world were to be made a cage, birds would 
have nowhere to escape to. Thus it was that 
Thang caged I Yin by making him his cook \ and 
that duke Mu of -Oin caged Pai-ll Hsi by giving 
the skins of five rams for him 2 . But if you try to 
cage men by anything but what they like, you will 
never succeed. 

A man, one of whose feet has been cut off, dis- 
cards ornamental (clothes) ; — his outward appearance 
will not admit of admiration. A criminal under 
sentence of death will ascend to any height without 
fear ; — he has ceased to think of life or death. 

When one persists in not reciprocating the gifts 
(of friendship), he forgets all others. Having for- 
gotten all others, he may be considered as a 
Heaven-like man. Therefore when respect is shown 
to a man, and it awakens in him no joy, and when 
contempt awakens no anger, it is only one who 
shares in the Heaven-like harmony that can be thus. 
When he would display anger and yet is not angry, 
the anger comes out in that repression of it. When 
he would put forth action, and yet does not do so, 

1 See Mencius V, i, 7. 2 Mencius V, i, 9. 
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the action is in that not-acting. Desiring to be quies- 
cent, he must pacify all his emotions ; desiring to be 
spirit-like, he must act in conformity with his mind. 
When action is required of him, he wishes that it 
may be right; and it then is under an inevitable 
constraint. Those who act according to that in- 
evitable constraint pursue the way of the sage. 
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BOOK XXIV. 
Part III. Section II. 

Hsu Wu-kwei 1 . 

i. Hsii Wu-kwei having obtained through Nu 
Shang 2 an introduction to the marquis Wu of Wei 3 , 
the marquis, speaking to him with kindly sympathy 4 , 
said, ' You are ill, Sir ; you have suffered from your 
hard and laborious toils 4 in the forests, and still you 
have been willing to come and see poor me 6 .' Hsii 
Wu-kwei replied, ' It is I who have to comfort your 
lordship ; what occasion have you to comfort me ? 
If your lordship go on to fill up the measure of 
your sensual desires, and to prolong your likes and 
dislikes, then the condition of your mental nature 
will be diseased, and if you discourage and repress 
those desires, and deny your likings and dislikings, 
that will be an affliction to your ears and eyes 

1 See vol. xxxix, pp. 153, 154. 

* A favourite and minister of the marquis Wu. 

* This was the second marquis of Wei, one of the three princi- 
palities into which the great state of 3in had been broken up, and 
which he ruled as the marquis At for sixteen years, b.c. 386-371. 
His son usurped the tide of king, and was the ' king Hui of Liang,' 
whom Mencius had interviews with. Wu, or ' martial,' was AT s 
honorary, posthumous epithet. 

4 The character (%$) which I thus translate, has two tones, the 
second and fourth. Here and elsewhere in this paragraph and the 
next, it is with one exception in the fourth tone, meaning ' to com- 
fort or reward for toils endured.' The one exception is its next 
occurrence, — ' hard and laborious toils.' 

* The appropriate and humble designation of himself by the 
ruler of a state. 
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(deprived of their accustomed pleasures) ; — it is for 
me to comfort your lordship, what occasion have 
you to comfort me?' The marquis looked con- 
temptuous, and made no reply. 

After a little time, Hsu Wu-kwei said, ' Let me tell 
your lordship something : — I look at dogs and judge 
of them by their appearance \ One of the lowest 
quality seizes his food, satiates himself, and stops ; 
— he has the attributes of a fox. One of a medium 
quality seems to be looking at the sun. One of the 
highest quality seems to have forgotten the one thing, 
— himself. But I judge still better of horses than I do 
of dogs. When I do so, I find that one goes straight- 
forward, as if following a line ; that another turns 
off, so as to describe a hook ; that a third describes a 
square as if following the measure so called ; and that 
a fourth describes a circle as exactly as a compass 
would make it. These are all horses of a state ; but 
they are not equal to a horse of the kingdom. His 
qualities are complete. Now he looks anxious ; now 
to be losing the way ; now to be forgetting himself. 
Such a horse prances along, or rushes on, spurning 
the dust and not knowing where he is.' The marquis 
was greatly pleased and laughed. 

When Hsu Wu-kwei came out, Nu Shang said to 
him, ' How was it, Sir, that you by your counsels 
produced such an effect on our ruler ? In my coun- 
sellings of him, now indirectly, taking my subjects 
from the Books of Poetry, History, Rites, and Music ; 
now directly, from the Metal Tablets 2 , and the six 
Bow-cases 2 , all calculated for the service (of the 

1 Literally, ' I physiognomise dogs.' 

2 The names of two Books, or Collections of Tablets, the former 
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state), and to be of great benefit ; — in these coun- 
sellings, repeated times without number, I have 
never seen the ruler show his teeth in a smile : — by 
what counsels have you made him so pleased to-day?' 
Hsu Wu-kwei replied, ' I only told him how I judged 
of dogs and horses by looking at their appearance.' 
' So?' said Nu Shang, and the other rejoined, 'Have 
you not heard of the wanderer * from Yueh ? when 
he had been gone from the state several days, he 
was glad when he saw any one whom he had seen 
in it ; when he had been gone a month, he was glad 
when he saw any one whom he had known in it ; 
and when he had been gone a round year, he was 
glad when he saw any one who looked like a native 
of it The longer he was gone, the more longingly 
did he think of the people ; — was it not so ? The 
men who withdraw to empty valleys, where the 
hellebore bushes stop up the little paths made by 
the weasels, as they push their way or stand amid 
the waste, are glad when they seem to hear the 
sounds of human footsteps ; and how much more 
would they be so, if it were their brothers and 
relatives talking and laughing by their side ! How 
long it is since the words of a True 2 man were 
heard as he talked and laughed by our ruler's side !' 

2. At (another) interview of Hsu Wu-kwei with 
the marquis Wu, the latter said, ' You, Sir, have 
been dwelling in the forests for a long time, living 

containing Registers of the Population, the latter treating of mili- 
tary subjects. 

1 Kwo Hsiang makes this 'a banished criminal.' This is not 
necessary. 

* Wfi-kwei then had a high opinion of his own attainments in 
Taoism, and a low opinion of Nu Shang and the other courtiers. 
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on acorns and chestnuts, and satiating yourself with 
onions and chives, without thinking of poor me. 
Now (that you are here), is it because you are old ? 
or because you wish to try again the taste of wine 
and meat ? or because (you wish that) I may enjoy 
the happiness derived from the spirits of the altars 
of the Land and Grain ? ' Hsii Wu-kwei replied, 
' I was born in a poor and mean condition, and have 
never presumed to drink of your lordship's wine, 
or eat of your meat. My object in coming was 
to comfort your lordship under your troubles.' 
' What ? comfort me under my troubles ? ' ' Yes, 
to comfort both your lordship's spirit and body.' 
The marquis said, 'What do you mean?' His 
visitor replied, ' Heaven and Earth have one and 
the same purpose in the production (of all men). 
However high one man be exalted, he should not 
think that he is favourably dealt with ; and however 
low may be the position of another, he should not 
think that he is unfavourably dealt with. You are 
indeed the one and only lord of the 10,000 chariots 
(of your state), but you use your dignity to embitter 
(the lives of) all the people, and to pamper your 
ears, eyes, nose, and mouth. But your spirit does 
not acquiesce in this. The spirit (of man) loves to 
be in harmony with others and hates selfish indul- 
gence 1 . This selfish indulgence is a disease, and 
therefore I would comfort you under it. How is it 
that your lordship more than others brings this 
disease on yourself ? ' The marquis said, ' I have 
wished to see you, Sir, for a long time. I want to 
love my people, and by the exercise of righteous- 

1 Wfl-kwei had a high idea of the constitution of human nature. 
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ness to make an end of war ; — will that be sufficient ?' 
Hsu Wu-kwei replied, ' By no means. To love the 
people is the first step to injure them 1 . By the 
exercise of righteousness to make an end of war is 
the root from which war is produced \ If your 
lordship try to accomplish your object in this way, 
you are not likely to succeed. All attempts to 
accomplish what we think good (with an ulterior 
end) is a bad contrivance. Although your lord- 
ship practise benevolence and righteousness (as you 
propose), it will be no better than hypocrisy. You 
may indeed assume the (outward) form, but suc- 
cessful accomplishment will lead to (inward) conten- 
tion, and the change thence arising will produce 
outward fighting. Your lordship also must not 
mass files of soldiers in the passages of your gal- 
leries and towers, nor have footmen and horsemen 
in the apartments about your altars 2 . Do not let 
thoughts contrary to your success lie hidden in your 
mind ; do not think of conquering men by artifice, 
or by (skilful) plans, or by fighting. If I kill the 
officers and people of another state, and annex its 
territory, to satisfy my selfish desires, while in my 
spirit I do not know whether the fighting be good, 
where is the victory that I gain ? Your lordship's 
best plan is to abandon (your purpose). If you will 
cultivate in your breast the sincere purpose (to love 
the people), and so respond to the feeling of Heaven 
and Earth, and not (further) vex yourself, then your 
people will already have escaped death ; — what 



1 T&oistic teaching, but questionable. 

* We need more information about the customs of the feudal 
princes fully to understand the language of this sentence. 
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occasion will your lordship have to make an end 
of war ? ' 

3. Hwang-Ti was going to see Ta-kwei ' at the 
hill of Aii-jhze. Fang Ming was acting as charioteer, 
and A^ang Yii was occupying the third place in the 
carriage. Aang Zo and Hsi Phang went before the 
horses ; and Khwan Hwun and Ku KM followed the 
carriage. When they arrived at the wild of Hsiang- 
i^ang, the seven sages were all perplexed, and could 
find no place at which to ask the way. Just then 
they met with a boy tending some horses, and asked 
the way of him. ' Do you know,' they said, ' the 
hill of -ATii-jhze ?' and he replied that he did. He 
also said that he knew where Ta-kwei was living. 
' A strange boy is this ! ' said Hwang-Ti. ' He not 
only knows the hill of A'u-jhze, but he also knows 
where Ta-kwei is living. Let me ask him about 
the government of mankind.' The boy said, ' The 
administration of the kingdom is like this (which I 
am doing) ; — what difficulty should there be in it ? 
When I was young, I enjoyed myself roaming over 
all within the six confines of the world of space, and 
then I began to suffer from indistinct sight. A wise 
elder taught me, saying, " Ride in the chariot of the 



1 Ta (or Thai)-kwei (or wei) appears here as the name of a 
person. It cannot be the name of a hill, as it is said by some to 
be. The whole paragraph is parabolic or allegorical ; and Ta- 
kwei is probably a personification of the Great Tao itself, though 
no meaning of the character kwei can be adduced to justify this 
interpretation. The horseherd boy is further supposed to be a per- 
sonification of the ' Great Simplicity,' which is characteristic of the 
Tao, the spontaneity of it, unvexed by the wisdom of man. The 
lesson of the paragraph is that taught in the eleventh Book, and 
many other places. 
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sun, and roam in the wild of Hsiang-A^ang." Now 
the trouble in my eyes is a little better, and I am 
again enjoying myself roaming outside the six con- 
fines of the world of space. As to the government 
of the kingdom, it is like this (which I am doing) ; — 
what difficulty should there be in it ?' Hwang-Tl 
said, ' The administration of the world is indeed not 
your business, my son ; nevertheless, I beg to ask 
you about it' The little lad declined to answer, 
but on Hwang-Ti putting the question again, he 
said, ' In what does the governor of the kingdom 
differ from him who has the tending of horses, and 
who has only to put away whatever in him would 
injure the horses ? ' 

Hwang-Ti bowed to him twice with his head to 
the ground, called him his ' Heavenly Master 1 ,' and 
withdrew. 

4. If officers of wisdom do not see the changes 
which their anxious thinking has suggested, they 
have no joy ; if debaters are not able to set forth 
their views in orderly style, they have no joy; if 
critical examiners find no subjects on which to exer- 
cise their powers of vituperation, they have no joy : — 
they are all hampered by external restrictions. 

Those who try to attract the attention of their age 
(wish to) rise at court ; those who try to win the regard 
of the people 2 count holding office a glory ; those 
who possess muscular strength boast of doing what 
is difficult ; those who are bold and daring exert 
themselves in times of calamity ; those who are able 

1 This is the title borne to the present day by the chief or pope 
of Taoism, the representative of ^ang Tao-ling of our first century. 

2 Taking the initial £ung in the third tone. If we take it in 
the first tone, the meaning is different. 

[40] H 
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swordmen and spearmen delight in fighting ; those 
whose powers are decayed seek to rest in the name 
(they have gained) ; those who are skilled in the 
laws seek to enlarge the scope of government ; 
those who are proficient in ceremonies and music 
pay careful attention to their deportment ; and those 
who profess benevolence and righteousness value 
opportunities (for displaying them). 

The husbandmen who do not keep their fields 
well weeded are not equal to their business, nor are 
traders who do not thrive in the markets. When 
the common people have their appropriate employ- 
ment morning and evening, they stimulate one 
another to diligence ; the mechanics who are masters 
of their implements feel strong for their work. If 
their wealth does not increase, the greedy are dis- 
tressed ; if their power and influence is not growing, 
the ambitious are sad. 

Such creatures of circumstance and things delight 
in changes, and if they meet with a time when they 
can show what they can do, they cannot keep them- 
selves from taking advantage of it. They all pursue 
their own way like (the seasons of) the year, and do 
not change as things do. They give the reins to 
their bodies and natures, and allow themselves to 
sink beneath (the pressure of) things, and all their 
lifetime do not come back (to their proper selves) : — 
is it not sad 1 ? 

5. Awang-jze said, ' An archer, without taking 
aim beforehand, yet may hit the mark. If we say 
that he is a good archer, and that all the world may 

1 All the parties in this paragraph disallow the great principle 
of Taoism, which does everything by doing nothing. 
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be Is ', is this allowable ? ' Hui-jze replied, ' It is.' 
ATwang-jze continued, ' All men do not agree in 
counting the same thing to be right, but every one 
maintains his own view to be right ; (if we say) that 
all men may be Yaos, is this allowable ? ' Hui-jze 
(again) replied, ' It is ;' and .A'wang-jze went on, 
' Very well ; there are the literati, the followers of 
Mo (Tl), of Yang (A"u), and of Ping 2 ; — making four 
(different schools). Including yourself, Master, there 
are five. Which of your views is really right ? Or 
will you take the position of Lu KM 8 ? One of his 
disciples said to him, " Master, I have got hold of 
your method. I can in winter heat the furnace 
under my tripod, and in summer can produce ice." 
Lu Kil said, " That is only with the Yang element 
to call out the same, and with the Yin to call out 
the yin ; — that is not my method.. I will show you 
what my method is." On this he tuned two citherns, 
placing one of them in the hall, and the other in one 
of the inner apartments. Striking the note Kung* 
in the one, the same note vibrated in the other, 
and so it was with the note A'io 4 ; the two instru- 
ments being tuned in the same way. But if he had 
differently tuned them on other strings different 

1 The famous archer of the Hsia" dynasty, in the twenty-second 
century b. c. 

* The name of Kung-sun Lung, the Lung lA-khka of Bk. XXI, 
par. 1. 

* Only mentioned here. The statement of his disciple and his 
remark on it are equally obscure, though the latter is partially illus- 
trated from the twenty-third, twenty-fourth, and other hexagrams 
oftheYihATing. 

* The sounds of the first and third notes of the Chinese musical 
scale, corresponding to our A and E. I know too little of music 
myself to pronounce further on Lu iTtt's illustration. 

H 2 
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from the normal arrangement of the five notes, the 
five-and-twenty strings would all have vibrated, 
without any difference of their notes, the note to 
which he had tuned them ruling and guiding all the 
others. Is your maintaining your view to be right 
just like this ? ' 

Hui-jze replied, ' Here now are the literati, and 
the followers of Mo, Yang, and Ping. Suppose that 
they have come to dispute with me. They put 
forth their conflicting statements ; they try voci- 
ferously to put me down ; but none of them have 
ever proved me wrong : — what do you say to 
this ? ' Kwang-$ze said, ' There was a man of KM 
who cast away his son in Sung to be a gate- 
keeper there, and thinking nothing of the mutilation 
he would incur ; the same man, to secure one of his 
sacrificial vessels or bells, would have it strapped and 
secured, while to find his son who was lost, he would 
not go out of the territory of his own state : — so 
forgetful was he of the relative importance of things. 
If a man of KM, going to another state as a lame 
gate-keeper, at midnight, at a time when no one was 
nigh, were to fight with his boatman, he would not 
be able to reach the shore, and he would have done 
what he could to provoke the boatman's animosity 1 .' 

6. As -/sfwang-jze was accompanying a funeral, 
when passing by the grave of Hui-jze 2 , he looked 

1 The illustrations in this last member of the paragraph are also 
obscure. Lin Hsl-iung says that all the old explanations of them 
are defective ; his own explanation has failed to make itself clear 
to me. 

8 The expression in the last sentence of the paragraph, 'the 
Master,' makes it certain that this was the grave of /Twang-jze's 
friend with whom he had had so many conversations and arguments. 
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round, and said to his attendants, 'On the top of the 
nose of that man of Ying 1 there is a (little) bit of mud 
like a fly's wing.' He sent for the artisan Shih to 
cut it away. Shih whirled his axe so as to produce 
a wind, which immediately carried off the mud en- 
tirely, leaving the nose uninjured, and the (statue 
of) the man of Ying 1 standing undisturbed. The 
ruler Yuan of Sung 2 heard of the feat, called the 
artisan Shih, and said to him, ' Try and do the same 
thing on me.' The artisan said, ' Your servant has 
been able to trim things in that way, but the material 
on which I have worked has been dead for a long 
time.' .A'wang-jze said, ' Since the death of the 
Master, I have had no material to work upon. I 
have had no one with whom to talk.' 

7. Kwan Knng being ill, duke Hwan went to ask 
for him, and said, 'Your illness, father -#ung, is 
very severe ; should you not speak out your mind 
to me ? Should this prove the great illness, to whom 
will it be best for me to entrust my State ?' Kwan 
.A'ung said, ' To whom does your grace wish to en- 
trust it ?' 'To Pao Shu-ya 3 ,' was the reply. ' He 
will not do. He is an admirable officer, pure and 
incorruptible, but with others who are not like him- 
self he will not associate. And when he once hears 



1 Ying was the capital of Khh. I have seen in China about the 
graves of wealthy and distinguished men many life-sized statues of 
men somehow connected with them. 

2 Yflan is called the ' ruler * of Sung. That duchy was by this 
time a mere dependency of Kh\. The sacrifices of its old ruling 
House were finally extinguished by Kh\ in b. c. 206. 

8 P&o Shu-yd had been the life-long friend of the dying premier, 
and to him in the first place had been owing the elevation of Hwan 
to the marquisate. 
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of another man's faults, he never forgets them. If 
you employ him to administer the state, above, he 
will take the leading of your Grace, and, below, he 
will come into collision with the people ; — in no long 
time you will be holding him as an offender.' The 
duke said, ' Who, then, is the man ? ' The reply 
was, ' If I must speak, there is Hsl Phang 1 ; — he will 
do. He is a man who forgets his own high position, 
and against whom those below him will not revolt. 
He is ashamed that he is not equal to Hwang-Tl, 
and pities those who are not equal to himself. Him 
who imparts of his virtue to others we call a sage ; 
him who imparts of his wealth to others we call a 
man of worth. He who by his worth would preside 
over others, never succeeds in winning them ; he 
who with his worth condescends to others, never 
but succeeds in winning them. Hsi Phang has not 
been (much). heard of in the state ; he has not been 
(much) distinguished in his own clan. But as I must 
speak, he is the man for you.' 

8. The king of Wu, floating about on the Afiang, 
(landed and) ascended the Hill of monkeys, which all, 
when they saw him, scampered off in terror, and hid 
themselves among the thick hazels. There was one, 
however, which, in an unconcerned way, swung about 
on the branches, displaying its cleverness to the king, 
who thereon discharged an arrow at it With a 
nimble motion it caught the swift arrow, and the 
king ordered his attendants to hurry forward and 
shoot it ; and thus the monkey was seized and killed. 
The king then, looking round, said to his friend Yen 

1 For a long time a great officer of Kfft, but he died in the same 
year as Kwan Kxxng himself. 
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Pu-i 1 , 'This monkey made a display of its artful- 
ness, and trusted in its agility, to show me its arro- 
gance; — this it was which brought it to this fate. 
Take warning from it. Ah ! do not by your looks 
give yourself haughty airs !' Yen Pu-i 1 , when he 
returned home, put himself under the teaching of 
Tung Wu 1 , to root up 2 his pride. He put away 
what he delighted in and abjured distinction. In 
three years the people of the kingdom spoke of him 
with admiration. 

9. Nan-po $zt-Mi 3 was seated, leaning forward on 
his stool, and sighing gently as he looked up to 
heaven. (Just then) Yen .ffMng-jze 3 came in, and 
said, when he saw him, ' Master, you surpass all 
others. Is it right to make your body thus like 
a mass of withered bones, and your mind like so 
much slaked lime ? ' The other said, ' I formerly 
lived in a grotto on a hill. At that time Thien Ho * 
once came to see me, and all the multitudes of KM. 
congratulated him thrice (on his having found the 
proper man). I must first have shown myself, and 
so it was that he knew me ; I must first have been 
selling (what I had), and so it was that he came to 
buy. If I had not shown what I possessed, how should 
he have known it; if I had not been selling (myself), 
how should he have come to buy me ? I pity 

1 We know these names only from their occurrence here. Tung 
Wu must have been a professor of Taoism. 

8 The text here is fff], ' to help ;' but it is explained as = £jjjf, 
' a hoe.' The Khang-hsi dictionary does not give this meaning of 
the character, but we find it in that of Yen Yuan. ' 

3 See the first paragraph of Bk. II. 

* ffl ?fC must ** * e ffl 5f*Q °f Sze-ma X'Meti, who became 
marquis of KM. in b. c. 389. 
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the men who lose themselves 1 ; I also pity the men 
who pity others (for not being known) ; and I also 
pity the men who pity the men who pity those that 
pity others. But since then the time is long gone 
by ; (and so I am in the state in which you have 
found me) 2 . 

10. ATung-ni, having gone to Khh, the king ordered 
wine to be presented to him. Sun Shu-ao 3 stood, 
holding the goblet in his hand, f-li&o of Shih-nan 8 , 
having received (a cup), poured its contents out as a 
sacrificial libation, and said, 'The men of old, on such 
an occasion as this, made some speech.' A'ung-nl 
said, ' I have heard of speech without words ; but I 
have never spoken it; I will do so now. 1-liao of 
Shih-nan kept (quietly) handling his little spheres, 



1 In seeking for worldly honours. 

* That is, I have abjured all desire for worldly honour, and de- 
sire attainment in the Tio alone. 

' See Mencius VI, ii, 15. Sun Shu-io was chief minister to king 
A'Awang who died in b. c. 591, and died, probably, before Confucius 
was born, and 1-liao (p. 28, n. 3) appears in public life only after 
the death of the sage. The three men could not have appeared 
together at any time. This account of their doing so was devised 
by our author as a peg on which to hang his own lessons in the 
rest of the paragraph. The two historical events referred to I have 
found it difficult to discover. They are instances of doing nothing, 
and yet thereby accomplishing what is very great. The action of 
i-liao in ' quietly handling his balls ' recalls my seeing the same 
thing done by a gentleman at -Oil-fau, the city of Confucius, 
in 1873. Being left there with a companion, and not knowing 
how to get to the Grand Canal, many gentlemen came to advise 
with us how we should proceed. Among them was one who, while 
tendering his advice, kept rolling about two brass balls in one 
palm with the fingers of the other hand. When I asked the 
meaning of his action, I was told, ' To show how he is at his ease 
and master of the situation.' I mention the circumstance because 
I have nowhere found the phrase in the text adequately explained. 
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and the difficulties between the two Houses were 
resolved ; Sun Shu-ao slept undisturbed on his 
couch, with his (dancer's) feather in his hand, and 
the men of Ying enrolled themselves for the war. 
I wish I had a beak three cubits long V 

In the case of those two (ministers) we have what 
is called ' The Way that cannot be trodden 2 ;' in (the 
case of Aung-ni) we have what is called ' the Argu- 
ment without words 2 .' Therefore when all attri- 
butes are comprehended in the unity of the Tao, 
and speech stops at the point to which knowledge 
does not reach, the conduct is complete. But where 
there is (not) 3 the unity of the Tao, the attributes 
cannot (always) be the same, and that which is be- 
yond the reach of knowledge cannot be exhibited by 
any reasoning. There may be as many names as 
those employed by the Literati and the Mohists, but 
(the result is) evil. Thus when the sea does not 
reject the streams that flow into it in their eastward 
course, we have the perfection of greatness. The 
sage embraces in his regard both Heaven and Earth ; 
his beneficent influence extends to all under the sky ; 
and we do not know from whom it comes. There- 
fore though when living one may have no rank, and 
when dead no honorary epithet ; though the reality 
(of what he is) may not be acknowledged and his 
name not established ; we have in him what is called 
•The Great Man.' 

A dog is not reckoned good because it barks well ; 
and a man is not reckoned wise because he speaks 

1 This strange wish concludes the speech of Confucius. What 
follows is from ATwang-jze. 
* Compare the opening chapters of the T&o Teh A'ing. 
8 The T£o is greater than any and all of its attributes. 
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skilfully ; — how much less can he be deemed Great ! 
If one thinks he is Great, he is not fit to be ac- 
counted Great ; — how much less is he so from the 
practice of the attributes (of the Tao) 1 ! Now none 
are so grandly complete as Heaven and Earth ; but 
do they seek for anything to make them so grandly 
complete ? He who knows this grand completion 
does not seek for it ; he loses nothing and abandons 
nothing ; he does not change himself from regard to 
(external) things ; he turns in on himself, and finds 
there an inexhaustible store ; he follows antiquity 
and does not feel about (for its lessons) ; — such is the 
perfect sincerity of the Great Man. 

ii. §zz-khl 2 had eight sons. Having arranged 
them before him, he called Alu-fang Yan s , and said 
to him, ' Look at the physiognomy of my sons for 
me ; — which will be the fortunate one ? ' Yan said, 
' Khwan is the fortunate one.' %zz-khi looked 
startled, and joyfully said, ' In what way ? ' Yan 
replied, ' Khwan will share the meals of the ruler 
of a state to the end of his life.' The father looked 
uneasy, burst into tears, and said, 'What has my 
son done that he should come to such a fate ? ' Yan 
replied, ' When one shares the meals of the ruler 
of a state, blessings reach to all within the three 
branches of his kindred 4 , and how much more to 
his father and mother ! But you, Master, weep 
when you hear this ; — you oppose (the idea of) such 
happiness. It is the good fortune of your son, and 

1 See note 3 on previous page. 

* This can hardly be any other but Nan-kwo %zt-kht. 

* A famous physiognomist ; some say, of horses. Hw&i-nan Qze 
calls himiTiu-fang Kao (J|i). 

4 See Mayers's Manual, p. 303. 
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you count it his misfortune.' ^ze-iM said, ' O Yan, 
what sufficient ground have you for knowing that 
this will be Khwan's good fortune ? (The fortune) 
that is summed up in wine and flesh affects only the 
nose and the mouth, but you are not able to know 
how it will come about. I have never been a shep- 
herd, and yet a ewe lambed in the south-west corner 
of my house. I have never been fond of hunting, 
and yet a quail hatched her young in the south-east 
corner. If these were not prodigies, what can be 
accounted such ? Where I wish to occupy my mind 
with my son is in (the wide sphere of) heaven and 
earth ; I wish to seek his enjoyment and mine in 
(the idea of) Heaven, and our support from the 
Earth. I do not mix myself up with him in the 
affairs (of the world) ; nor in forming plans (for his 
advantage) ; nor in the practice of what is strange. 
I pursue with him the perfect virtue of Heaven and 
Earth, and do not allow ourselves to be troubled 
by outward things. I seek to be with him in a 
state of undisturbed indifference, and not to practise 
what affairs might indicate as likely to be advan- 
tageous. And now there is to come to us this 
vulgar recompense. Whenever there is a strange 
realisation, there must have been strange conduct. 
Danger threatens ; — not through any sin of me or 
of my son, but as brought about, I apprehend, by 
Heaven. It is this which makes me weep ! ' 

Not long after this, ^ze-Ml sent off Khwan to go 
to Yen 1 , when he was made prisoner by some robbers 
on the way. It would have been difficult to sell 
him if he were whole and entire, and they thought 

1 The state so called. 
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their easiest plan was to cut off (one of his) feet 
first. They did so, and sold him in KhS., where he 
became Inspector of roads for a Mr. Khu \ Never- 
theless he had flesh to eat till he died. 

12. Nieh Khueh. met Hsu Yu (on the way), and 
said to him, ' Where, Sir, are you going to ? ' 'lam 
fleeing from Yao,' was the reply. 'What do you 
mean ? ' ' Yao has become so bent on his benevo- 
lence that I am afraid the world will laugh at him, 
and that in future ages men will be found eating 
one another 2 . Now the people are collected together 
without difficulty. Love them, and they respond 
with affection ; benefit them, and they come to you ; 
praise them, and they are stimulated (to please you) ; 
make them to experience what they dislike, and 
they disperse. When the loving and benefiting 
proceed from benevolence and righteousness, those 
who forget the benevolence and righteousness, and 
those who make a profit of them, are the many. In 
this way the practice of benevolence and righteous- 
ness comes to be without sincerity and is like a 
borrowing of the instruments with which men catch 
birds 3 . In all this the one man's seeking to benefit 
the world by his decisions and enactments (of such 
a nature) is as if he were to cut through (the nature 
of all) by one operation ; — Yao knows how wise and 
superior men can benefit the world, but he does not 



1 One expert supposes the text here to mean ' duke KhiX;' but 
there was no such duke of Kh\. The best explanation seems to be 
that A!"M was a rich gentleman, inspector of the roads ofK/fi, or of 
the streets of its capital, who bought Khwan to take his duties 
for him. 

* Compare in Bk. XXIII, par. 2. 

3 A scheming for one's own advantage. 
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also know how they injure it. It is only those who 
stand outside such men that know this V 

There are the pliable and weak ; the easy and 
hasty ; the grasping and crooked. Those who are 
called the pliable and weak learn the words of some 
one master, to which they freely yield their assent, 
being secretly pleased with themselves, and think- 
ing that their knowledge is sufficient, while they do 
not know that they have not yet begun (to under- 
stand) a single thing. It is this which makes them 
so pliable and weak. The easy and hasty are like 
lice on a pig. The lice select a place where the 
bristles are more wide apart, and look on it as a 
great palace or a large park. The slits between the 
toes, the overlappings of its skin, about its nipples 
and its thighs, — all these seem to them safe apart- 
ments and advantageous places ; — they do not know 
that the butcher one morning, swinging about his 
arms, will spread the grass, and kindle the fire, so 
that they and the pig will be roasted together. So 
do they appear and disappear with the place where 
they harboured: — this is why they are called the 
easy and hasty. 

Of the grasping and crooked we have an example 
in Shun. Mutton has no craving for ants, but ants 
have a craving for mutton, for it is rank. There 
was a rankness about the conduct of Shun, and the 
people were pleased with him. Hence when he 
thrice changed his residence, every one of them 
became a capital city 2 . When he came to the wild 

1 I suppose that the words of Hsu" Yu stop with this sen- 
tence, and that from this to the end of the paragraph we have 
the sentiments of .ffwang-jze himself. The style is his, — graphic 
but sometimes coarse. 

2 See note on Mencius V, i, 2, 3. 
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of Ting 1 , he had 100,000 families about him. Yao 
having heard of the virtue and ability of Shun, 
appointed him to a new and uncultivated territory, 
saying, ' I look forward to the benefit of his coming 
here.' When Shun was appointed to this new terri- 
tory, his years were advanced, and his intelligence 
was decayed; — and yet he could not find a place 
of rest or a home. This is an example of being 
grasping and wayward. 

Therefore (in opposition to such) the spirit-like 
man dislikes the flocking of the multitudes to him. 
When the multitudes come, they do not agree ; and 
when they do not agree, no benefit results from 
their coming. Hence there are none whom he 
brings very near to himself, and none whom he 
keeps at a great distance. He keeps his virtue in 
close embrace, and warmly nourishes (the spirit of) 
harmony, so as to be in accordance with all men. 
This is called the True man 2 . Even the knowledge 
of the ant he puts away ; his plans are simply those 
of the fishes 3 ; even the notions of the sheep he 
discards. His seeing is simply that of the eye; his 
hearing that of the ear ; his mind is governed by 
its general exercises. Being such, his course is 
straight and level as if marked out by a line, and 
its every change is in accordance (with the circum- 
stances of the case). 

13. The Truemenof old waited for the issues 
of events as the arrangements of Heaven, and did 
not by their human efforts try to take the place of 
Heaven. The True men of old (now) looked on 



1 Situation unknown. 

a The spirit-like man and the true man are the same. 

3 Fishes forget everything in the water. 
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success as life and on failure as death ; and (now) 
on success as, death and on failure as life. The 
operation of medicines will illustrate this: — there are 
monk's-bane, the <£ieh-kang, the tribulus fruit, and 
china-root ; each of these has the time and case for 
which it is supremely suitable ; and all such plants and 
their suitabilities cannot be mentioned particularly. 
Kau-iien 1 took his station on (the hill of) Kwai-Mi 
with 3,000 men with their buff-coats and shields: — (his 
minister) Kung knew how the ruined (Yiieh) might 
still be preserved, but the same man did not know 
the sad fate in store for himself 1 . Hence it is said, 
' The eye of the owl has its proper fitness ; the leg 
of the crane has its proper limit, and to cut off any 
of it would distress (the bird).' Hence (also) it is 
(further) said, ' When the wind passes over it, the 
volume of the river is diminished, and so it is when 
the sun passes over it. But let the wind and sun 
keep a watch together on the river, and it will not 
begin to feel that they are doing it any injury; — it 
relies on its springs and flows on.' Thus, water does 
its part to the ground with undeviating exactness ; 
and so does the shadow to the substance ; and one 
thing to another. Therefore there is danger from 
the power of vision in the eyes, of hearing in the 
ears, and of the inordinate thinking of the mind; 
yea, there is danger from the exercise of every 
power of which man's constitution is the depository. 

1 See the account of the struggle between K£u-£ien of Yileh and 
Fu-Mai of Wu in the eightieth and some following chapters of the 
' History of the various States of the Eastern .Sau (Lieh Kwo 
ATih).' We have sympathy with Kau-£ien, till his ingratitude to 
his two great ministers, one of whom was Wan Afung (the -Sung 
of the text), shows the baseness of his character. 
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When the danger has come to a head, it cannot be 
averted, and the calamity is perpetuated, and goes 
on increasing. The return from this (to a state of 
security) is the result of (great) effort, and success 
can be attained only after a long time ; and yet 
men consider (their power of self-determination) as 
their precious possession : — is it not sad ? It is in 
this way that we have the ruin of states and the 
slaughtering of the people without end ; while no 
one knows how to ask how it comes about 

14. Therefore, the feet of man on the earth 
tread but on a small space, but going on to where 
he has not trod before, he traverses a great distance 
easily; so his knowledge is but small, but going on 
to what he does not already know, he comes to 
know what is meant by Heaven 1 . He knows it as 
The Great Unity; The Great Mystery; The Great 
Illuminator; The Great Framer; The Great Bound- 
lessness ; The Great Truth ; The Great Determiner. 
This makes his knowledge complete. As The Great 
Unity, he comprehends it ; as The Great Mystery, 
he unfolds it; as the Great Illuminator, he contem- 
plates it; as the Great Framer, it is to him the 
Cause of all ; as the Great Boundlessness, all is 
to him its embodiment; as The Great Truth, he 
examines it; as The Great Determiner, he holds 
it fast. 

Thus Heaven is to him all ; accordance with it 
is the brightest intelligence. Obscurity has in this 
its pivot ; in this is the beginning. Such being the 



1 This paragraph grandly sets forth the culmination of all in- 
quiries into the Tao as leading to the knowledge of Heaven; 
and the means by which it may be attained to. 
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case, the explanation of it is as if it were no ex- 
planation; the knowledge of it is as if it were no 
knowledge. (At first) he does not know it, but 
afterwards he comes to know it. In his inquiries, 
he must not set to himself any limits, and yet he 
cannot be without a limit. Now ascending, now 
descending, then slipping from the grasp, (the Tao) 
is yet a reality, unchanged now as in antiquity, and 
always without defect : — may it not be called what 
is capable of the greatest display and expansion ? 
Why should we not inquire into, it ? Why should 
we be perplexed about it? With what does not 
perplex let us explain what perplexes, till we cease 
to be perplexed. So may we arrive at a great 
freedom from all perplexity ! 



C40] 
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BOOK XXV. 
Part III. Section III. 

Seh-yang 1 . 

i. 3eh-yang having travelled to Khd, I JFieh 2 
spoke of him to the king, and then, before the king 
had granted him an interview, (left him, and) re- 
turned home. 3 e h-yang went to see Wang Kwo s , 
and said to him, ' Master, why do you not mention 
me to the king ? ' Wang Kwo replied, ' I am not 
so good a person to do that as Kung-yueh Hsiu V 
' What sort of man is he ? ' asked the other, and the 
reply was, ' In winter he spears turtles in the iftang, 
and in summer he rests in shady places on the 
mountain. When passers-by ask him (what he is 
doing there), he says, "This is my abode." Since 
I Kieh. was not able to induce the king to see you, 
how much less should I, who am not equal to him, 
be able to do so ! t ^Tieh's character is this : — he 
has no (real) virtue, but he has knowledge. If you 
do not freely yield yourself to him, but employ him 
to carry on his spirit-like influence (with you), you 
will certainly get upset and benighted in the region 
of riches and honours. His help will not be of a 
virtuous character, but will go to make your virtue 

1 See vol. xxxix, pp. 154, 155. • 

2 A native of KMl, and, probably, a parasite of the court. 
8 An officer of Kht, ' a worthy man.' 

' A recluse of Khh, but not keeping quite aloof from the court. 
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less; — it will be like heaping on clothes in spring 
as a protection against cold, or bringing back the 
cold winds of winter as a protection against heat 
(in summer). Now the king of Khfa. is of a 
domineering presence and stern. He has no for- 
giveness for offenders, but is merciless as a tiger. 
It is only a man of subtle speech, or one of correct 
virtue, who can bend him from his purpose \ 

' But the sagely man 2 , when he is left in obscurity, 
causes the members of his family to forget their 
poverty; and, when he gets forward to a position 
of influence, causes kings and dukes to forget their 
rank and emoluments, and transforms them to be 
humble. With the inferior creatures, he shares 
their pleasures, and they enjoy themselves the more ; 
with other men, he rejoices in the fellowship of the 
Tao, and preserves it in himself. Therefore though 
he may not speak, he gives them to drink of the 
harmony (of his spirit). Standing in association 
with them, he transforms them till they become in 
their feeling towards him as sons with a father. 
His wish is to return to the solitude of his own 
mind, and this is the effect of his occasional inter- 
course with them. So far-reaching is his influence 
on the minds of men ; and therefore I said to you, 
"Wait for Kung-yueh Hsiu." ' 

2. The sage comprehends the connexions be- 
tween himself and others, and how they all go to 
constitute him of one body with them, and he does 
not know how it is so ; — he naturally does so. In 
fulfilling his constitution, as acted on and acting, he 

1 Much of the description of 1 /Tieh is difficult to construe. 

2 Kung-yiieh Hsifl. 

I 2 
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(simply) follows the direction of Heaven ; and it is 
in consequence of this that men style him (a sage). 
If he were troubled about (the insufficiency of) his 
knowledge, what he did would always be but small, 
and sometimes would be arrested altogether ; — how 
would he in this case be (the sage) ? When (the 
sage) is born with all his excellence, it is other men 
who see it for him. If they did not tell him, he 
would not know that he was more excellent than 
others. And when he knows it, he is as if he did 
not know it; when he hears it, he is as if he did 
not hear it. His source of joy in it has no end, and 
men's admiration of him has no end ; — all this takes 
place naturally 1 . The love of the sage for others 
receives its name from them. If they did not tell 
him of it, he would not know that he loved them ; 
and when he knows it, he is as if he knew it not ; 
when he hears it, he is as if he heard it not His 
love of others never has an end, and their rest in 
him has also no end : — all this takes place naturally l . 
3. When one sees at a distance his old country 
and old city, he feels a joyous satisfaction 2 . 
Though it be full of mounds and an overgrowth 
of trees and grass, and when he enters it he finds 
but a tenth part remaining, still he feels that satis- 
faction. How much more when he sees what he 
saw, and hears what he heard before ! All this is to 
him like a tower eighty cubits high exhibited in the 
sight of all men. 

1 That is, ' he does so in the spontaneity of his nature.' The 
'm requires the employment of the term 'nature' here, not 
according to any abstract usage of the term, but meaning the 
natural constitution. Compare the 'Ji|: £ m Mencius VII, i, 30. 

2 So does he rejoice in attaining to the knowledge of his nature. 
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(The sovereign) Zan-hsiang * was possessed of 
that central principle round which all things re- 
volve 2 , and by it he could follow them to their 
completion. His accompanying them had neither 
ending nor beginning, and was independent of 
impulse or time. Daily he witnessed their changes, 
and himself underwent no change ; and why should 
he not have rested in this ? If we (try to) adopt 
Heaven as our Master, we incapacitate ourselves 
from doing so. Such endeavour brings us under 
the power of things. If one acts in this way, what 
is to be said of him ? The sage never thinks of 
Heaven nor of men. He does not think of taking 
the initiative, nor of anything external to himself. 
He moves along with his age, and does not vary 
or fail. Amid all the completeness of his doings, 
he is never exhausted. For those who wish to be 
in accord with him, what other course is there to 
pursue ? 

When Thang got one to hold for him the reins 
of government, namely, Man-yin Tang-hang 3 , he 
employed him as his teacher. He followed his 
master, but did not allow himself to be hampered 
by him, and so he succeeded in following things to 
their completion. The master had the name ; but 
that name was a superfluous addition to his laws, 
and the twofold character of his government was 
made apparent 4 . .Afung-ni's ' Task your thoughts to 
the utmost' was his expression of the duties of a 

1 A sage sovereign prior to the three Hwang or August ones. 
, * See the same phraseology in Book II, par. 3. 

* I have followed Lin Hsi-Aung in taking these four characters 
as the name of one man. 

4 There was a human element in it instead of the Heavenly only; 
but some critics think the text here is erroneous or defective. 
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master. Yung-khang said, ' Take the days away 
and there will be no year ; without what is internal 
there will be nothing external V 

4. (King) Yung 2 of Wei made a treaty with the 
marquis Thien Mau 3 (of KM), which the latter 
violated. The king was enraged, and intended to 
send a man to assassinate him. When the Minister 
of War 4 heard of it, he was ashamed, and said (to 
the king), ' You are a ruler of 10,000 chariots, and 
by means of a common man would avenge yourself 
on your enemy. I beg you to give me, Yen, the 
command of 200,000 soldiers to attack him for you. 
I will take captive his people and officers, halter 
(and lead off) his oxen and horses, kindling a fire 
within him that shall burn to his backbone. I will 
then storm his capital ; and when he shall run 
away in terror, I will flog his back and break his 
spine.' A'i-jze 6 heard of this advice, and was 
ashamed of it, and said (to the king), 'We have 
been raising the wall (of our capital) to a height of 
eighty cubits, and the work has been completed. 
If we now get it thrown down, it will be a painful 
toil to the convict builders. It is now seven years 

1 Said to have been employed by Hwang-Ti to make the 
calendar. 

2 b.c. 31°~3^1- 

s I do not find the name M&u as belonging to any of the Thien 
rulers of Kh\. The name of the successor of Thien Ho, who has 
been before us, was -^p, Wu, for which &, M&u, may be a 
mistake; or 'the marquis M&u' may be a creation of our author. 

* Literally, ' the Rhinoceros' Head,' the title of ' the Minister of 
War ' in Wei, who was at this time a Kung-sun Yen. See the 
memoir of him in Sze-ma' .Oien, Book IX of his Biographies. 

5 I do not know that anything more can be said of K\ and Hwa 
than that they were officers of Wei. 
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since our troops were called out, and this is the 
foundation of the royal sway. Yen would introduce 
disorder ; — he should not be listened to.' Hwa-jze 1 
heard of this advice, and, greatly disapproving of it, 
said (to the king), ' He who shows his skill in say- 
ing " Attack Khi " would produce disorder ; and 
he who shows his skill in saying " Do not attack 
it" would also produce disorder. And one who 
should (merely) say, " The counsellors to attack 
Khi and not to attack it would both produce dis- 
order," would himself also lead to the same result.' 
The king said, ' Yes, but what am I to do ? ' The 
reply was, ' You have only to seek for (the rule of) 
the Tao (on the subject).' 

Hui-jze, having heard of this counsel, introduced 
to the king Tai Qin-z&n a , who said, ' There is the 
creature called a snail ; does your majesty know it ? ' 
' I do.' ' On the left horn of the snail there is a 
kingdom which is called Provocation, and on the 
right horn another which is called Stupidity. These 
two kingdoms are continually striving about their 
territories and fighting. The corpses that lie on 
the ground amount to several myriads. The army 
of one may be defeated and put to flight, but in 
fifteen days it will return.' The king said, ' Pooh ! 
that is empty talk ! ' The other rejoined, ' Your 
servant begs to show your majesty its real signifi- 
cance. When your majesty thinks of space — east, 
west, north, and south, above and beneath — can 
you set any limit to it ? ' ' It is illimitable,' said the 
king ; and his visitor went on, ' Your majesty knows 



1 See note 5 on preceding page. 

2 Evidently a man of considerable reach of thought. 
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how to let your mind thus travel through the illimit- 
able, and yet (as compared with this) does it not seem 
insignificant whether the kingdoms that communi- 
cate one with another exist or not ? ' The king 
replies, ' It does so ; ' and Tai j$in-z&n said, finally, 
'Among those kingdoms, stretching one after an- 
other, there is this Wei ; in Wei there is this (city 
of) Liang 1 ; and in Liang there is your majesty. 
Can you make any distinction between yourself, 
and (the king of that kingdom of) Stupidity?' To 
this the king answered, 'There is no distinction,' 
and his visitor went out, while the king remained 
disconcerted and seemed to have lost himself. 

When the visitor was gone, Hui-jze came in and 
saw the king, who said, ' That stranger is a Great 
man. An (ordinary) sage is not equal to him.' 
Hui-jze replied, ' If you blow into a flute, there 
come out its pleasant notes ; if you blow into a 
sword-hilt, there is nothing but a wheezing sound. 
Yao and Shun are the subjects of men's praises, 
but if you speak of them before Tai Sin-z&n, there 
will be but the wheezing sound.' 

5. Confucius, having gone to KM, was lodging in 
the house of a seller of Congee at Ant-hill. On 
the roof of a neighbouring house there appeared the 
husband and his wife, with their servants, male and 
female 2 . 3 ze ^ u sa id, ' What are those people doing, 



1 Liang, the capital, came to be used also as the name of the 
state; — as in Mencius. 

2 ' They were on the roof, repairing it,* say some. ' They had 
got on the roof, to get out of the way of Confucius,' say others. 
The sequel shows that this second interpretation is correct ; but we 
do not see how the taking to the roof facilitated their departure 
from the house. 
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collected there as we see them ? ' Aung-n! replied, 
' The man is a disciple of the sages. He is burying 
himself among the people, and hiding among the 
fields. Reputation has become little in his eyes, but 
there is no bound to his cherished aims. Though 
he may speak with his mouth, he never tells what is 
in his mind. Moreover, he is at variance with the 
age, and his mind disdains to associate with it ; — he 
is one who may be said to lie hid at the bottom of 
the water on the dry land. Is he not a sort of 
I Liao of Shih-nan ? ' 3 ze_m asked leave to go and 
call him, but Confucius said, ' Stop. He knows that 
I understand him well. He knows that I am come 
to KhiX, and thinks that I am sure to try and get the 
king to invite him (to court). He also thinks that I 
am a man swift to speak. Being such a man, he 
would feel ashamed to listen to the words of one of 
voluble and flattering tongue, and how much more to 
come himself and see his person! And why should 
we think that he will remain here ? ' 3 z e-lu, however, 
went to see how it was, but found the house empty. 

6. The Border-warden of A^ang-wu 1 , in question- 
ing 3ze-lao 2 , said, ' Let not a ruler in the exercise of 
his government be (like the farmer) who leaves the 
clods unbroken, nor, in regulating his people, (like 
one) who recklessly plucks up the shoots. Formerly, 
in ploughing my corn-fields, I left the clods un- 
broken, and my recompense was in the rough 
unsatisfactory crops; and in weeding, I destroyed 
and tore up (many good plants), and my recompense 
was in the scantiness of my harvests. In subse- 



1 Probably the same as the AT^ang-wfi Qze in Book II, par. 9. 
s See Analects IX, vi, 4. 
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quent years I changed my methods, ploughing 
deeply and carefully covering up the seed ; and 
my harvests were rich and abundant, so that all 
the year I had more than I could eat.' When 
.ATwang-jze heard of his remarks, he said, ' Now-a- 
days, most men, in attending to their bodies and 
regulating their minds, correspond to the descrip- 
tion of the Border-warden. They hide from them- 
selves their Heaven(-given being) ; they leave (all 
care of) their (proper) nature ; they extinguish their 
(proper) feelings ; and they leave their spirit to die : — 
abandoning themselves to what is the general prac- 
tice. Thus dealing with their nature like the farmer 
who is negligent of the clods in his soil, the illegiti- 
mate results of their likings and dislikings become 
their nature. The bushy sedges, reeds, and rushes, 
which seem at first to spring up to support our 
bodies, gradually eradicate our nature, and it be- 
comes like a mass of running sores, ever liable to 
flow out, with scabs and ulcers, discharging in flow- 
ing matter from the internal heat. So indeed 
it is!' 

7. Po Ku x was studying with Lao Tan, and asked 
his leave to go and travel everywhere. Lao Tan 
said, ' Nay; — elsewhere it is just as here.' He re- 
peated his request, and then Lao Tan said, ' Where 
would you go first ? ' 'I would begin with KhV, 
replied the disciple. ' Having got there, I would 
go to look at the criminals (who had been exe- 
cuted). With my arms I would raise (one of) them 
up and set him on his feet, and, taking off my court 
robes, I would cover him with them, appealing at 

1 We can only say of Po Kil that he was a disciple of Lao-jze. 
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the same time to Heaven and bewailing his lot, 
while I said \ " My son, my son, you have been one 
of the first to suffer from the great calamities that 
afflict the world 2 ." ' (Lao Tan) said 1 , ' (It is said), 
" Do not rob. Do not kill." (But) in the setting 
up of (the ideas of) glory and disgrace, we see the 
cause of those evils; in the accumulation of pro- 
perty and wealth, we see the causes of strife and 
contention. If now you set up the things against 
which men fret ; if you accumulate what produces 
strife and contention among them ; if you put their 
persons in such a state of distress, that they have 
no rest or ease, although you may wish that they 
should not come to the end of those (criminals), can 
your wish be realised ? 

' The superior men (and rulers) of old considered 
that the success (of their government) was to be 
found in (the state of) the people, and its failure to 
be sought in themselves; that the right might be 
with the people, and the wrong in themselves. Thus 
it was that if but a single person lost his life, they 
retired and blamed themselves. Now, however, it 
is not so. (Rulers) conceal what they want done, 
and hold those who do not know it to be stupid ; 
they require what is very difficult, and condemn 
those who do not dare to undertake it ; they impose 
heavy burdens, and punish those who are unequal 
to them ; they require men to go far, and put them 
to death when they cannot accomplish the distance. 
When the people know that the utmost of their 

1 There are two £J here, and the difficulty in translating is to 
determine the subject of each. 
1 The lft£ of the text here is taken as = iS§. 
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strength will be insufficient, they follow it up with 
deceit. When (the rulers) daily exhibit much hypo- 
crisy, how can the officers and people not be hypocri- 
tical ? Insufficiency of strength produces hypocrisy; 
insufficiency of knowledge produces deception ; in- 
sufficiency of means produces robbery. But in this 
case against whom ought the robbery and theft to 
be charged ? ' 

8. When Ku Po-yu was in his sixtieth year, his 
views became changed in the course of it 1 . He 
had never before done anything but consider the 
views which he held to be right, but now he came 
to condemn them as wrong ; he did not know that 
what he now called right was not what for fifty-nine 
years he had been calling wrong. All things have 
the life (which we know), but we do not see its root ; 
they have their goings forth, but we do not know 
the door by which they depart. Men all honour 
that which lies within the sphere of their know- 
ledge, but they do not know their dependence on 
what lies without that sphere which would be their 
(true) knowledge : — may we not call their case one 
of great perplexity ? Ah ! Ah ! there is no escaping 
from this dilemma. So it is ! So it is ! 

9. A!ung-nl asked the Grand Historiographer 2 Ta 
Thao, (along with) Po Khaag-khvea. and A^ih-wei, 
saying, ' Duke Ling of Wei was so addicted to 

1 Confucius thought highly of this K\X Po-yu, and they were 
friends (Analects, XIV, 26 ; XV, 6). It would seem from this 
paragraph that, in his sixtieth year, he adopted the principles of 
Taoism. Whether he really did so we cannot tell. See also 
Book IV, par. 5. 

* We must translate here in the singular, for in the historiographer's 
department there were only two officers with the title of 'Grand; ' 
Po Kkaxig-kkien and .Oih-wei would be inferior members of it. 
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drink, and abandoned to sensuality, that he did not 
attend to the government of his state. Occupied in 
his pursuit of hunting with his nets and bows, he 
kept aloof from the meetings of the princes. In 
what was it that he showed his title to the epithet 
of Ling 1 ?' Ta Thao said, ' It was on account of 
those very things.' Po Kkang-kkizn said, 'Duke 
Ling had three mistresses with whom he used to 
bathe in the same tub. (Once, however), when 
Shih-jhiu came to him with presents from the 
imperial court, he made his servants support the 
messenger in bearing the gifts 2 . So dissolute was 
he in the former case, and when he saw a man of 
worth, thus reverent was he to him. It was on this 
account that he was styled " Duke Ling."' Kh\\\- 
wei said, ' When duke Ling died, and they divined 
about burying him in the old tomb of his House, the 
answer was unfavourable ; when they divined about 
burying him on Sha-i&u, the answer was favour- 
able. Accordingly they dug there to the depth of 
several fathoms, and found a stone coffin. Having 
washed and inspected it, they discovered an inscrip- 
tion, which said, 
" This grave will not be available for your 
posterity ; 
Duke Ling will appropriate it for himself." 

1 Ling (jE), as a posthumous epithet, has various meanings, 
none of them very bad, and some of them very good. Confucius 
ought to have been able to solve his question himself better than 
any of the historiographers, but he propounded his doubt to them 
for reasons which he, no doubt, had. 

* We are not to suppose that the royal messenger found him in 
the tub with his three wives or mistresses. The two incidents 
mentioned illustrate two different phases of his character, as some 
of the critics, and even the text itself, clearly indicate. 
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Thus that epithet of Ling had long been settled 
for the duke \ But how should those two be able 
to know this ? ' 

10. Shao IT\h. 2 asked Thai-kung Thiao 2 , saying, 
'What do we mean by "The Talk of the Hamlets and 
Villages ? " ' The reply was, ' Hamlets and Villages 
are formed by the union — say of ten surnames and 
a hundred names, and are considered to be (the 
source of) manners and customs. The differences 
between them are united to form their common 
character, and what is common to them is separately 
apportioned to form the differences. If you point 
to the various parts which make up the body of a 
horse, you do not have the horse; but when the 
horse is before you, and all its various parts stand 
forth (as forming the animal), you speak of "the 
horse." So it is that the mounds and hills are made 
to be the elevations that they are by accumulations 
of earth which individually are but low. (So also 
rivers like) the Alang and the Ho obtain their 
greatness by the union of (other smaller) waters with 
them. And (in the same way) the Great man 
exhibits the common sentiment of humanity by the 
union in himself of all its individualities. Hence 
when ideas come to him from without, though he 



1 This explanation is, of course, absurd 

* These two names are both metaphorical, the former meaning 
'Small Knowledge,' and the latter, 'The Grand Public and Just 
Harmonizer.' Small Knowledge would look for the Tao in the 
ordinary talk of ordinary men. The other teaches him that it is 
to be found in ' the Great man,' blending in himself what is 'just ' 
in the sentiments and practice of all men. And so it is to be found 
in all the phenomena of nature, but it has itself no name, and does 
nothing. 
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has his own decided view, he does not hold it with 
bigotry ; and when he gives out his own decisions, 
which are correct, the views of others do not oppose 
them. The four seasons have their different 
elemental characters, but they are not the partial 
gifts of Heaven, and so the year completes its 
course. The five official departments have their 
different duties, but the ruler does not partially 
employ any one of them, and so the kingdom is 
governed. (The gifts of) peace and war(are different), 
but the Great man does not employ the one to the 
prejudice of the other, and so the character (of his 
administration) is perfect. All things have their 
different constitutions and modes of actions, but the 
Tao (which directs them) is free from all partiality, 
and therefore it has no name. Having no name, it 
therefore does nothing. Doing nothing, there is 
nothing which it does not do. 

' Each season has its ending and beginning ; each 
age has its changes and transformations ; misery 
and happiness regularly alternate. Here our views 
are thwarted, and yet the result may afterwards 
have our approval ; there we insist on our own 
views, and looking at things differently from others, 
try to correct them, while we are in error ourselves. 
The case may be compared to that of a great marsh, 
in which all its various vegetation finds a place, or 
we may look at it as a great hill, where trees and 
rocks are found on the same terrace. Such may be 
a description of what is intended by " The Talk of 
the Hamlets and Villages." ' 

Shao Alh said, ' Well, is it sufficient to call it (an 
expression of) the Tao ? ' Thai-kung Thiao said, 
' It is not so. If we reckon up the number of things, 
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they are not 10,000 merely. When we speak of 
them as " the Myriad Things," we simply use that 
large number by way of accommodation to denomi- 
nate them. In this way Heaven and Earth are the 
greatest of all things that have form ; the Yin and 
Yang are the greatest of all elemental forces. But 
the Tao is common to them. Because of their 
greatness to use the Tao or (Course) as a title and 
call it "the Great T ao" is allowable. But what com- 
parison can be drawn between it and " the Talk of 
the Hamlets and Villages ? " To argue from this 
that it is a sufficient expression of the Tao, is like 
calling a dog and a horse by the same name, while 
the difference between them is so great.' 

11. Shao Kih said, 'Within the limits of the four 
cardinal points, and the six boundaries of space, how 
was it that there commenced the production of all 
things?' Thai-kung Thiao replied, 'The Yin and 
Yang reflected light on each other, covered each 
other, and regulated each the other ; the four seasons 
gave place to one another, produced one another, 
and brought one another to an end. Likings and 
dislikings, the avoidings of this and movements 
towards that, then arose (in the things thus pro- 
duced), in their definite distinctness ; and from this 
came the separation and union of the male and 
female. Then were seen now security and now in- 
security, in mutual change ; misery and happiness 
produced each other ; gentleness and urgency pressed 
on each other ; the movements of collection and 
dispersion were established : — these names and pro- 
cesses can be examined, and, however minute, can 
be recorded. The rules determining the order in 
which they follow one another, their mutual influence 
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now acting directly and now revolving, how, when 
they are exhausted, they revive, and how they end 
and begin again ; these are the properties belonging 
to things. Words can describe them and knowledge 
can reach to them ; but with this ends all that can 
be said of things. Men who study the Tao do not 
follow on when these operations end, nor try to 
search out how they began : — with this all discussion 
of them stops.' 

Shao Kih. said, ' Ki A'an 1 holds that (the Tao) 
forbids all action, and isfieh-jze 1 holds that it may 
perhaps allow of influence. Which of the two is 
correct in his statements, and which is one-sided in 
his ruling?' Thai-kung Thiao replied, 'Cocks 
crow and dogs bark ; — this is what all men know. 
But men with the greatest wisdom cannot describe 
in words whence it is that they are formed (with 
such different voices), nor can they find out by think- 
ing what they wish to do. We may refine on this 
small point ; till it is so minute that there is no point 
to operate on, or it may become so great that there 
is no embracing it. " Some one caused it ; " " No 
one did it ; " but we are thus debating about things ; 
and the end is that we shall find we are in error. 
" Some one caused it;" — then there was a real Being. 
" No one did it ;" — then there was mere vacancy. 
To have a name and a real existence, — that is the 
condition of a thing. Not to have a name, and not 

1 Two masters of schools of Taoism. Who the former was I do 
not know ; but Sze-mS Khitn in the seventy-fourth Book of his 
Records mentions several T&oist masters, and among them ^ieh-jze, 
a native of Khi, 'a student of the arts of the TSo and its 
Characteristics, as taught by Hwang-Tt and L&o-jze, and who also 
published his views on the subject.' 
[40] K 
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to have real being ; — that is vacancy and no thing. 
We may speak and we may think about it, but the 
more we speak, the wider shall we be of the mark. 
Birth, before it comes, cannot be prevented ; death, 
when it has happened, cannot be traced farther. 
Death and life are not far apart ; but why they have 
taken place cannot be seen. That some one has 
caused them, or that there has been no action in the 
case are but speculations of doubt. When I look 
for their origin, it goes back into infinity ; when I 
look for their end, it proceeds without termination. 
Infinite, unceasing, there is no room for words about 
(the Tao). To regard it as in the category of 
things is the origin of the language that it is caused 
or that it is the result of doing nothing; but it 
would end as it began with things. The Tao can- 
not have a (real) existence ; if it has, it cannot be 
made to appear as if it had not The name Tao is 
a metaphor, used for the purpose of description \ 
To say that it causes or does nothing is but to speak 
of one phase of things, and has nothing to do with 
the Great Subject. If words were sufficient for the 
purpose, in a day's time we might exhaust it ; since 
they are not sufficient, we may speak all day, and 
only exhaust (the subject of) things. The Tao is 
the extreme to which things conduct us. Neither 
speech nor silence is sufficient to convey the notion 
of it. Neither by speech nor by silence can our 
thoughts about it have their highest expression. 



1 A very important statement with regard to the meaning of the 
name T&o. 
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BOOK XXVI. 
Part III. Section IV. 

Wai Wu, or ' What comes from Without V 

1. What comes from without cannot be deter- 
mined beforehand. So it was that Lung-fang ' was 
killed ; Pi-kan immolated ; and the count of Ki 
(made to feign himself) mad, (while) O-lii died 3 , and 
Kizh. and K&u both perished. Rulers all wish their 
ministers to be faithful, but that faithfulness may 
not secure their confidence ; hence Wu Yiin became 
a wanderer along the A"iang 4 , and Khaxig Hung 
died in Shu, where (the people) preserved his blood 
for three years, when it became changed into green 
jade 6 . Parents all wish their sons to be filial, but 
that filial duty may not secure their love; hence 



1 See vol. xxxix, p. 155. 

8 The name of Kwan Lung-fang, a great officer of -ATieh, the 
tyrant of Hsi£ ; — see Bk. IV, par. 1, et al. 

3 A scion of the line of -Oin whose fortunes culminated in Shih 
Hwang-Tt. O-lai assisted the tyrant of Shang, and was put to 
death by king Wu of K&u. 

* The famous Wu 3ze-hsti, the hero of Revenge, who made his 
escape along the -ffiang, in about b. c. 512, to Wu, after the murder 
of his father and elder brother by the king of Khu. 

8 See Bk. X, par. 2. In the ^o-kwaxi, under the third year of 
duke Ai, it is related that the people of iTau killed .Oang Hung ; 
but nothing is said of this being done in Shu, or of his blood 
turning to green jade 1 This we, owe to the Khun KMu of Lu. 

K 2 
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Hsiio-i! l had to endure his sorrow, and 3&.ng Shan 
his grief 2 . 

When wood is rubbed against wood, it begins to 
burn; when metal is subjected to fire, it (melts 
and) flows. When the Yin and Yang act awry, 
heaven and earth are greatly perturbed; and on 
this comes the crash of thunder, and from the rain 
comes fire, which consumes great locust trees 3 . 
(The case of men) is still worse. They are troubled 
between two pitfalls 4 , from which they cannot es- 
cape, Chrysalis-like, they can accomplish nothing. 
Their minds are as if hung up between heaven and 
earth. Now comforted, now pitied, they are plunged 
in difficulties. The ideas of profit and of injury 
rub against each other, and produce in them a very 
great fire. The harmony (of the mind) is consumed 
in the mass of men. Their moonlike intelligence 
cannot overcome the (inward) fire. They thereupon 
fall away more and more, and the Course (which 
they should pursue) is altogether lost. 

2. The family of ATwang isfau being poor, he went 
to ask the loan of some rice from the Marquis Super- 
intendent of the Ho 5 , who said, 'Yes, I shall be 

1 Said to have been the eldest son of king Wu Ting or Kio 
3ung of the Yin dynasty. I do not know the events in his expe- 
rience to which our author must be referring. 

* The well-known disciple of Confucius, famous for his filial 
piety. 

" The lightning accompanying a thunderstorm. 

* The ideas of profit and injury immediately mentioned. 

5 In another version of this story, in Liu Hsiang's Shwo Yuan, 
XI, art. 13, the party applied to is ' duke Wan of Wei ; ' but this 
does not necessarily conflict with the text The genuineness of 
the paragraph is denied by Lin Hst-^ung and others ; but I seem 
to see the hand of iTwang-jze in it. 
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getting the (tax-) money from the people (soon), 
and I will then lend you three hundred ounces of 
silver ; — will that do ? ' ^Twang ^Tau flushed with 
anger, and said, ' On the road yesterday, as I was 
coming here, I heard some one calling out. On 
looking round, I saw a goby in the carriage rut, and 
said to it, "Goby fish, what has brought you here ? " 
The goby said, " I am Minister of Waves in the 
Eastern Sea. Have you, Sir, a gallon or a pint of 
water to keep me alive ? " I replied, " Yes, I am 
going south to see the kings of Wu and Yueh, and 
I will then lead a stream from the Western .ATiang 
to meet you ; — will that do ?" The goby flushed 
with anger, and said, " I have lost my proper ele- 
ment, and I can here do nothing for myself; but if 
I could get a gallon or a pint of water, I should 
keep alive. Than do what you propose, you had 
better soon look for me in a stall of dry fish." ' 

3. A son of the duke of Zan 1 , having provided 
himself with a great hook, a powerful black line, 
and fifty steers to be used as bait, squatted down 
on (mount) Kwai KM, and threw the line into the 
Eastern Sea. Morning after morning he angled 
thus, and for a whole year caught nothing. At the 
end of that time, a great fish swallowed the bait, 
and dived down, dragging the great hook with him. 
Then it rose to the surface in a flurry, and flapped 
with its fins, till the white waves rose like hills, 
and the waters were lashed into fury. The noise 
was like that of imps and spirits, and spread terror 

1 I suppose this was merely a district of Khh, and the duke of 
it merely the officer in charge of it ; — according to the practice of 
the rulers of Khh, after they usurped the title of King. 
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for a thousand 11. The prince having got such a 
fish, cut it in slices and dried them. From the A!eh 
river 1 to the east, and from 3hang-wu 2 to the north, 
there was not one who did not eat his full from that 
fish ; and in subsequent generations, story-tellers of 
small abilities have all repeated the story to one 
another with astonishment. (But) if the prince had 
taken his rod, with a fine line, and gone to pools 
and ditches, and watched for minnows and gobies, it 
would have been difficult for him to get a large fish. 
Those who dress up their small tales to obtain favour 
with the magistrates are far from being men of great 
understanding ; and therefore one who has not heard 
the story of this scion of Zan is not fit to take any 
part in the government of the world; — far is he 
from being so 3 . 

4. Some literati, students of the Odes and Cere- 
monies, were breaking open a mound over a grave *. 
The superior among them spoke down to the others, 
' Day is breaking in the east ; how is the thing going 
on ?' The younger men replied, ' We have not yet 
opened his jacket and skirt, but there is a pearl in 
the mouth. As it is said in the Ode, 

" The bright, green grain 
Is growing on the sides of the mound. 

1 The ^j(J ^J" of the text = the ffif $£, still giving its name to 
the province so called. 

* Where Shun was buried. 

' This last sentence is difficult to construe, and to understand. — 
The genuineness of this paragraph is also questioned, and the style 
is inferior to that of the preceding. 

4 I can conceive of Awang- jze telling this story of some literati 
who had been acting as resurrectionists, as a joke against their 
class ; but not of his writing it to form a part of his work. 
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While living, he gave nothing away ; 

Why, when dead, should he hold a pearl in his 
mouth 1 ?'" 
Thereupon they took hold of the whiskers and 
pulled at the beard, while the superior introduced 
a piece of fine steel into the chin, and gradually 
separated the jaws, so as not to injure the pearl in 
the mouth. 

5. A disciple of Lao Lai-jze 2 , while he was out 
gathering firewood, met with .ffung-ni. On his return, 
he told (his master), saying, ' There is a man there, 
the upper part of whose body is long and the lower 
part short. He is slightly hump-backed, and his ears 
are far back. When you look at him, he seems occu- 
pied with the cares of all within the four seas ; I do 
not know whose son he is.' Lao Lai-jze said, ' It is 
Khxh', call him here;' and when Aung-nl came, he 
said to him, ' Kkih, put away your personal conceit, 
and airs of wisdom, and show yourself to be indeed 
a superior man.' A'ung-nl bowed and was retiring, 
when he abruptly changed his manner, and asked, 
' Will the object I am pursuing be thereby advanced ?' 
Lao Lai-jze replied, ' You cannot bear the sufferings 
of this one age, and are stubbornly regardless of the 

1 This verse is not found, so far as I know, anywhere else. 

8 lAo Lai-jze appears here as a contemporary of Confucius, and 
the master of a Taoistic school, and this also is the view of him 
which we receive from the accounts in Sze-mS Khten and Hwang- 
fu Mi. Sze-ma says he published a work in fifteen sections on the 
usefulness of T&oism. Some have imagined that he was the same 
as Lao-jze himself, but there does not appear any ground for that 
opinion. He is one of the twenty-four examples of Filial Piety so 
celebrated among the Chinese ; but I suspect that the accounts of 
him as such are fabrications. He certainly lectures Confucius here 
in a manner worthy of Lao Tan. 
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evils of a myriad ages : — is it that you purposely 
make yourself thus unhappy ? or is it that you have 
not the ability to comprehend the case? Your 
obstinate purpose to make men rejoice in a partici- 
pation of your joy is your life-long shame, the proce- 
dure of a mediocre man. You would lead men by 
your fame; you would bind them to you by your 
secret art. Than be praising Yao and condemning 
ICieh, you had better forget them both, and shut up 
your tendency to praise. If you reflect on it, it does 
nothing but injury; your action in it is entirely wrong. 
The sage is full of anxiety and indecision in under- 
taking anything, and so he is always successful. But 
what shall I say of your conduct ? To the end it is 
all affectation.' 

6. The ruler Yuan of Sung x (once) dreamt at mid- 
night that a man with dishevelled hair peeped in on 
him at a side door and said, ' I was coming from the 
abyss of dai-lu, commissioned by the Clear Alang to 
go to the place of the Earl of the Ho ; but the fisher- 
man Yii 3u has caught me.' When the ruler Yuan 
awoke, he caused a diviner to divine the meaning (of 
the dream), and was told, ' This is a marvellous tor- 
toise.' The ruler asked if among the fishermen there 
was one called Yu >$\1, and being told by his atten- 
dants that there was, he gave orders that he should 
be summoned to court. Accordingly the man next 
day appeared at court, and the ruler said, 'What 
have you caught (lately) in fishing ? ' The reply 
was, ' I have caught in my net a white tortoise, sieve- 
like, and five cubits round.' ' Present the prodigy 
here,' said the ruler ; and, when it came, once and 

1 Compare in Bk. XXI, par. 7. 
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again he wished to kill it, once and again he wished 
to keep it alive. Doubting in his mind (what to do), 
he had recourse to divination, and obtained the 
answer, ' To kill the tortoise for use in divining will 
be fortunate.' Accordingly they cut the creature 
open, and perforated its shell in seventy-two places, 
and there was not a single divining slip which 
failed 1 . 

./sfung-nl said, ' The spirit-like tortoise could show 
itself in a dream to the ruler Yuan, and yet it could 
not avoid the net of Yii 3"- Its wisdom could re- 
spond on seventy-two perforations without failing in 
a single divination, and yet it could not avoid the 
agony of having its bowels all scooped out. We see 
from this that wisdom is not without its perils, and 
spirit-like intelligence does not reach to everything. 
A man may have the greatest wisdom, but there are 
a myriad men scheming against him. Fishes do not 
fear the net, though they fear the pelican. Put away 
your small wisdom, and your great wisdom will be 
bright ; discard your skilfulness, and you will become 
naturally skilful. A child when it is born needs no 
great master, and yet it becomes able to speak, living 
(as it does) among those who are able to speak.' 

7. Hui-jze said to ^Twang-jze, ' You speak, Sir, of 
what is of no use.' The reply was, ' When a man 
knows what is not useful, you can then begin to 
speak to him of what is useful. The earth for in- 
stance is certainly spacious and great ; but what a 

1 The story of this wonderful tortoise is found at much greater 
length, and with variations, in Sze-ma" wOien's Records, Bk. LXVIII, 
q. v. The moral of it is given in the concluding remarks from 
Confucius. 
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man uses of it is only sufficient ground for his feet. 
If, however, a rent were made by the side of his feet, 
down to the yellow springs, could the man still make 
use of it ?' Hui-jze said, ' He could not use it,' and 
A'wang-jze rejoined, ' Then the usefulness of what is 
of no use is clear V 

8. .Afwang-jze said, ' If a man have the power to 
enjoy himself (in any pursuit), can he be kept from 
doing so ? If he have not the power, can he so 
enjoy himself? There are those whose aim is bent 
on concealing themselves, and those who are deter- 
mined that their doings shall leave no trace. Alas ! 
they both shirk the obligations of perfect knowledge 
and great virtue. The (latter) fall, and cannot re- 
cover themselves ; the (former) rush on like fire, and 
do not consider (what they are doing). Though men 
may stand to each other in the relation of ruler and 
minister, that is but for a time. In a changed age, 
the one of them would not be able to look down 
on the other. Hence it is said, " The Perfect man 
leaves no traces of his conduct." 

'To honour antiquity and despise the present time 
is the characteristic of learners 2 ; but even the dis- 
ciples of A^ih-wei 3 have to look at the present age ; 
and who can avoid being carried along by its course ? 
It is only the Perfect man who is able to enjoy him- 
self in the world, and not be deflected from the right, 

1 See Bk. I, par. 6, and XXIV, par. 14. The conversations 
between our author and Hui-jze often turned on this subject. 

* Does our author mean by ' learners ' the literati, the disciples 
of Confucius ? 

* .Oih-wei, — see Bk. VI, par. 7. Perhaps 'the disciples of 
■ff^ih-wei' are those who in our author's time called themselves 
such, but were not. 
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to accommodate himself to others and not lose him- 
self. He does not learn their lessons ; he only takes 
their ideas into consideration, and does not discard 
them as different from his own. 

9. * It is the penetrating eye that gives clear vision, 
the acute ear that gives quick hearing, the discrimi- 
nating nose that gives discernment of odours, the 
practised mouth that gives the enjoyment of flavours, 
the active mind that acquires knowledge, and the 
far-reaching knowledge that constitutes virtue.. In 
no case does the connexion with what is without like 
to be obstructed ; obstruction produces stoppage ; 
stoppage, continuing without intermission, arrests 
all progress ; and with this all injurious effects 
spring up. 

' The knowledge of all creatures depends on their 
breathing 1 . But if their breath be not abundant, 
it is not the fault of Heaven, which tries to penetrate 
them with it, day and night without ceasing; but 
men notwithstanding shut their pores against it. 
The womb encloses a large and empty space ; the 
heart has its spontaneous and enjoyable movements. 
If their apartment be not roomy, wife and mother- 
in-law will be bickering ; if the heart have not its 
spontaneous and enjoyable movements, the six facul- 
ties of perception 2 will be in mutual collision. That 

1 There seems to underlie this statement the Taoist dogma 
about the regulation of the ' breath,' as conducive to long life and 
mental cultivation. 

1 Probably what in Buddhist literature are called ' the Six En- 
trances (^ ^A.),' w hsrt Mayers denominates 'The Six Organs of 
Admittance, or Bodily Sensations,' the Sharfayatana, the eye, 
ear, nose, mouth, body, and mind, — one of the twelve Nidanas 
in the Buddhist system. 
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the great forests, the heights and hills, are pleasant 
to men, is because their spirits cannot overcome 
(those distracting influences). Virtue overflows into 
(the love of) fame ; (the love of) fame overflows into 
violence ; schemes originate in the urgency (of cir- 
cumstances); (the show of) wisdom comes from 
rivalry; the fuel (of strife) is produced from the 
obstinate maintenance (of one's own views) ; the 
business of offices should be apportioned in accord- 
ance with the approval of all. In spring, when the 
rain and the sunshine come seasonably, vegetation 
grows luxuriantly, and sickles and hoes begin to be 
prepared. More than half of what had fallen down 
becomes straight, and we do not know how. 

10. ' Stillness and silence are helpful to those who 
are ill ; rubbing the corners of the eyes is helpful to 
the aged ; rest serves to calm agitation ; but they 
are the toiled and troubled who have recourse to 
these things. Those who are at ease, and have not 
had such experiences, do not care to ask about them. 
The spirit-like man has had no experience of how 
it is that the sagely man keeps the world in awe, 
and so he does not inquire about it; the sagely man has 
had no experience of how it is that the man of ability 
and virtue keeps his age in awe, and so he does not in- 
quire about it ; the man of ability and virtue has had 
no experience of how it is that the superior man 
keeps his state in awe, and so he does not inquire about 
it. The superior man has had no experience of 
how it is that the small man keeps himself in agree- 
ment with his times that he should inquire about it' 

1 1. The keeper of the Yen Gate 1 , on the death of 

1 The name of one of the gates in the wall of the capital of 
Sung. 
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his father, showed so much skill in emaciating his 
person 1 that he received the rank of ' Pattern for 
Officers.' Half the people of his neighbourhood (in 
consequence) carried their emaciation to such a point 
that they died. When Yao wished to resign the 
throne to Hsii Yu, the latter ran away. When 
Thang offered his to Wu Kwang 2 , Wu Kwang be- 
came angry. When Ki Tha s heard it, he led his 
disciples, and withdrew to the river Kho, where 
the feudal princes came and condoled with him, and 
after three years, Shan Thu-ti 4 threw himself into the 
water. Fishing-stakes 6 are employed to catch fish ; 
but when the fish are got, the men forget the stakes. 
Snares are employed to catch hares, but when the 
hares are got, men forget the snares. Words are 
employed to convey ideas ; but when the ideas are 
apprehended, men forget the words. Fain would 
I talk with such a man who has forgot the words ! 

1 The abstinences and privations in mourning were so many 
that there was a danger of their seriously injuring the health; — 
which was forbidden. 

8 See Bk. VI, par. 3 ; but in the note there, Wu Kwang is said 
to have been of the time of Hwang-Tf ; which is probably an error. 

8 See IV, par. 3 ; but I do not know who K\ TM was, nor can I 
explain what is said of him here. 

4 See again IV, par. 3. 

5 According to some, ' baskets.' This illustration is quoted in 
the Inscription on the Nestorian Monument, II, 7. 
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BOOK XXVII. 
Part III. Section V. 

Yii Yen, or 'Metaphorical Language 1 .' 

1. Of my sentences nine in ten are metaphorical ; 
of my illustrations seven in ten are from valued 
writers. The rest of my words are like the water 
that daily fills the cup, tempered and harmonised by 
the Heavenly element in our nature 2 . 

The nine sentences in ten which are metaphorical 
are borrowed from extraneous things to assist (the 
comprehension of) my argument. (When it is said, 
for instance), ' A father does not act the part of 
matchmaker for his own son,' (the meaning is that) 
' it is better for another man to praise the son than 
for his father to do so.' The use of such meta- 
phorical language is not my fault, but the fault of 
men (who would not otherwise readily under- 
stand me). 

Men assent to views which agree with their own, 
and oppose those which do not so agree. Those 
which agree with their own they hold to be right, 
and those which do not so agree they hold to be 
wrong. The seven out of ten illustrations taken 
from valued writers are designed to put an end to 
disputations. Those writers are the men of hoary 
eld, my predecessors in time. But such as are un- 

1 See vol. xxxix, pp. 155, 156. 2 See Bk. II, par. 10. 
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versed in the warp and woof, the beginning and end 
of the subject, cannot be set down as of venerable 
eld, and regarded as the predecessors of others. 
If men have not that in them which fits them to 
precede others, they are without the way proper 
to man, and they who are without the way proper to 
man can only be pronounced defunct monuments of 
antiquity. 

Words like the water that daily issues from the 
cup, and are harmonised by the Heavenly Element 
(of our nature), may be carried on into the region of 
the unlimited, and employed to the end of our years. 
But without words there is an agreement (in prin- 
ciple). That agreement is not effected by words, 
and an agreement in words is not effected by it. 
Hence it is said, ' Let there be no words.' Speech 
does not need words. One may speak all his life, 
and not have spoken a (right) word ; and one may 
not have spoken all his life, and yet all his life 
been giving utterance to the (right) words. There 
is that which makes a thing allowable, and that 
which makes a thing not allowable. There is that 
which makes a thing right, and that which makes a 
thing not right. How is a thing right ? It is right 
because it is right. How is a thing wrong ? It is 
wrong because it is wrong. How is a thing allow- 
able ? It is allowable because it is so. How is a 
thing not allowable ? It is not allowable because it 
is not so. Things indeed have what makes them 
right, and what makes them allowable. There is 
nothing which has not its condition of right ; nothing 
which has not its condition of allowability. But 
without the words of the (water-) cup in daily use, 
and harmonised by the Heavenly Element (in our 
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nature), what one can continue long in the possession 
of these characteristics ? 

All things are divided into their several classes, 
and succeed to one another in the. same way, though 
of different bodily forms. They begin and end as 
in an unbroken ring, though how it is they do so 
be not apprehended. This is what is called the 
Lathe of Heaven ; and the Lathe of Heaven is the 
Heavenly Element in our nature. 

2. A'wang-jze said to Hui-jze, 'When Confucius 
was in his sixtieth year, in that year his views 
changed \ What he had before held to be right, he 
now ended by holding to be wrong ; and he did not 
know whether the things which he now pronounced 
to be right were not those which he had for fifty-nine 
years held to be wrong.' Hui-jze replied, ' Confucius 
with an earnest will pursued the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and acted accordingly.' .ATwang-jze rejoined, 
' Confucius disowned such a course, and never said 
that it was his. He said, " Man receives his powers 
from the Great Source * (of his being), and he should 
restore them to their (original) intelligence in his 
life. His singing should be in accordance with the 
musical tubes, and his speech a model for imitation. 
When profit and righteousness are set before him, 
and his liking (for the latter) and dislike (of the 



1 Compare this with the same language about Afli Pc-yu in 
Bk. XXV, par. 8. There is no proof to support our author's 
assertion that the views of Confucius underwent any change. 

* ' The Great Source (Root) ' here is generally explained by 
' the Grand Beginning.' It is not easy to say whether we are to 
understand an ideal condition of man designed from the first, or 
the condition of every man as he is born into the world. On the 
' powers ' received by man, see Mendus VI, i, 6. 
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former), his approval and disapproval, are mani- 
fested, that only serves to direct the speech of men 
(about him). To make men in heart submit, and 
not dare to stand up in opposition to him ; to esta- 
blish the fixed law for all under heaven : — ah ! ah ! 
I have not attained to that." ' 

3. j$.ng-$ze twice took office, and on the two 
occasions his state of mind was different. He said, 
' While my parents were alive I took office, and 
though my emolument was only three fu 1 (of grain), 
my mind was happy. Afterwards when I took office, 
my emolument was three thousand £ung 2 ; but I 
could not share it with my parents, and my mind 
was sad.' The other disciples asked A!ung-ni, say- 
ing, ' Such an one as Shan may be pronounced free 
from all entanglement: — is he to be blamed for 
feeling as he did 3 ? ' The reply was, ' But he was 
subject to entanglement*. If he had been free 
from it, could he have had that sadness? He 
would have looked on his three fu and three thou- 
sand £ung no more than on a heron or a mosquito 
passing before him.' 

4. Yen A^ang 3ze-yu said to Tung-kwo %zz-khi 6 , 
' When I (had begun to) hear your instructions, the 
first year, I continued a simple rustic ; the second 



1 A fu = ten tSu and four shing, or sixty-four shing, the 
shing at present being rather less than an English pint. 

2 A £ung = sixty-four tau; but there are various accounts of 
its size. 

8 This sentence is difficult to construe. 

4 But Confucius could not count his love for his parents an 
entanglement. 

• We must suppose this master to be the same as the Nan-kwo 
3ze-A5iofBk. II. 

[40] L 
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year, I became docile; the third year, I compre- 
hended (your teaching) ; the fourth year, I was 
(plastic) as a thing ; the fifth year, I made advances ; 
the sixth year, the spirit entered (and dwelt in 
me) ; the seventh year, (my nature as designed by) 
Heaven was perfected ; the eighth year, I knew no 
difference between death and life ; the ninth year, I 
attained to the Great Mystery 1 . 

' Life has its work to do, and death ensues, (as if) 
the common character of each were a thing pre- 
scribed. Men consider that their death has its 
cause; but that life from (the operation of) the 
Yang has no cause. But is it really so ? How 
does (the Yang) operate in this direction ? Why 
does it not operate there ? 

' Heaven has its places and spaces which can be 
calculated; (the divisions of) the earth can be assigned 
by men. But how shall we search for and find out 
(the conditions of the Great Mystery) ? We do not 
know when and how (life) will end, but how shall we 
conclude that it is not determined (from without) ? 
and as we do not know when and how it begins, how 
should we conclude that it is not (so) determined ? 

' In regard to the issues of conduct which we deem 
appropriate, how should we conclude that there are 
no spirits presiding over them; and where those 
issues seem inappropriate, how should we conclude 
that there are spirits presiding over them ? ' 



1 In illustration of the text here Lu Shu-iih refers to the use of 
Miao (j$), in the account of the term ' Spirit,' in the fifth Ap- 
pendix to the Yi, par. 10, as meaning ' the subtle (presence and 
operation of God) with all things.' 3 ze_ y u 's further exposition of 
his attainments is difficult to understand fully. 
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5. The penumbrae (once) asked the shadow 1 , 
saying, ' Formerly you were looking down, and now 
you are looking up; formerly you had your hair 
tied up, and now it is dishevelled; formerly you 
were sitting, and now you have risen up ; formerly 
you were walking, and now you have stopped : — 
how is all this ? ' The shadow said, ' Venerable 
Sirs, how do you ask me about such small matters ? 
These things all belong to me, but I do not know 
how they do so. I am (like) the shell of a cicada 
or the cast-off skin of a snake 2 ; — like them, and yet 
not like them. With light and the sun I make my 
appearance ; with darkness and the night I fade 
away. Am not I dependent on the substance from 
which I am thrown ? And that substance is itself 
dependent on something else! When it comes, I 
come with it ; when it goes, I go with it. When it 
comes under the influence of the strong Yang, I 
come under the same. Since we are both produced 
by that strong Yang, what occasion is there for you 
to question me ? ' 

6. Yang ^ze-M s had gone South to Phei *, while 
Lao Tan was travelling in the west in IC/tin. 5 . (He 
thereupon) asked (Lao-jze) to come to the border 
(of Phei), and went himself to Liang, where he met 
him. Lao-jze stood in the middle of the way, and, 
looking up to heaven, said with a sigh, ' At first I 
thought that you might be taught, but now I see 
that you cannot be.' Yang j$ze-M made no reply ; 

1 Compare Bk. II, par. 11. 
a Such is the reading of 3iao Hung. 
' No doubt the Yang iSTu of Lieh-jze and Mencius. 
1 See in XIV, 26 b. 

8 In the borders of Phei; can hardly be the great State. 
L 2 
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and when they came to their lodging-house, he 
brought in water for the master to wash his hands 
and rinse his mouth, along with a towel and comb. 
He then took off his shoes outside the door, went 
forward on his "knees, and said, 'Formerly, your 
disciple wished to ask you, Master, (the reason 
of what you said) ; but you were walking, and there 
was no opportunity, and therefore I did not presume 
to speak. Now there is an opportunity, and I beg 
to ask why you spoke as you did.' Lao-jze replied, 
' Your eyes are lofty, and you stare ; — who would live 
with you ? The purest carries himself as if he were 
soiled ; the most virtuous seems to feel himself de- 
fective.' Yang 3ze-£u looked abashed and changed 
countenance, saying, ' I receive your commands with 
reverence.' 

When he first went to the lodging-house, the 
people of it met him and went before him. The 
master of it carried his mat for him, and the mistress 
brought the towel and comb. The lodgers left their 
mats, and the cook his fire-place (as he passed them). 
When he went away, the others in the house would 
have striven with him about (the places for) their 
mats \ 

1 So had his arrogant superciliousness given place to humility. 
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book xxvur. 

Part III. Section VI. 

Zang Wang, or ' Kings who have wished to resign 
the Throne V 

1. Yao proposed to resign the throne to Hsu Yu, 
who would not accept it He then offered it to 
3ze-/5au .ATih-fu 2 , but he said, ' It is not unreasonable 
to propose that I should occupy the throne, but I 
happen to be suffering under a painful sorrow and 
illness. While I am engaged in dealing with it, 
I have not leisure to govern the kingdom.' Now 
the throne is the most important of all positions, 
and yet this man would not occupy it to the injury 
of his life ; how much less would he have allowed 
any other thing to do so ! But only he who does 
not care to rule the kingdom is fit to be entrusted 
with it. 

Shun proposed to resign the throne to %ze.-k&vi 
Alh-po 2 , who declined in the very same terms as 
Alh-fu had done. Now the kingdom is the greatest 
of all concerns, and yet this man would not give his 
life in exchange for the throne. This shows how 
they who possess the Tao differ from common 
men. 

1 See vol. xxxix, pp. 156, 157. 

* We know nothing of this man but what is related here. He is, 
no doubt, a fictitious character. ^Tih-fu and JTih-po are supposed 
to be the same individual. See Hwang-fu Mi, I, 7. 
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Shun proposed to resign the throne to Shan 
A^an 1 , who said, ' I am a unit in the midst of space 
and time. In winter I wear skins and furs ; in 
summer, grass-cloth and linen ; in spring I plough 
and sow, my strength being equal to the toil ; in 
autumn I gather in my harvest, and am prepared to 
cease from labour and eat. At sunrise I get up and 
work; at sunset I rest. So do I enjoy myself 
between heaven and earth, and my mind is content : 
— why should I have anything to do with the 
throne ? Alas ! that you, Sir, do not know me 
better!' Thereupon he declined the proffer, and 
went away, deep among the hills, no man knew where. 

Shun proposed to resign the throne to his friend, 
a farmer of Shih-hu 2 . The farmer, however, said (to 
himself), ' How full of vigour does our lord show 
himself, and how exuberant is his strength ! If 
Shun with all his powers be not equal (to the task 
of government, how should I be so ?).' On this he 
took his wife on his back, led his son by the hand, 
and went away to the sea-coast, from which to the 
end of his life he did not come back. 

When Thai-wang Than-fu 3 was dwelling in Pin 3 , 
the wild tribes of the North attacked him. He tried 
to serve them with skins and silks, but they were 
not satisfied. He tried to serve them with dogs 
and horses, but they were not satisfied, and then 



1 Nor do we know more of Shan ^Tttan, though Mi relates a visit 
of Yao to him. 

a Name of a place ; where it was is very uncertain. 

J An ancestor of the House of K&a, who about b.c. 1325 removed 
from Pin (in the present small department so called of Shen-hsi), 
and settled in the district of .Oi-shan, department of Fang-jhiang. 
He was the grandfather of king Wan. 
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with pearls and jade, but they were not satisfied. 
What they sought was his territory. Thai-wang 
Than-fu said (to his people), ' To dwell with the elder 
brother and cause the younger brother to be killed, 
or with the father and cause the son to be killed, — this 
is what I cannot bear to do. Make an effort, my 
children, to remain here. What difference is there 
between being my subjects, or the subjects of those 
wild people ? And I have heard that a man does not 
use that which he employs for nourishing his people 
to injure them.' Thereupon he took his staff and 
switch and left, but the people followed him in an 
unbroken train, and he established a (new) state at 
the foot of mount KM. \ Thus Thai-wang Than-fu 
might be pronounced one who could give its (due) 
honour to life. Those who are able to do so, 
though they may be rich and noble, will not, for 
that which nourishes them, injure their persons ; 
and though they may be poor and mean, will not, 
for the sake of gain, involve their bodies (in danger). 
The men of the present age who occupy high offices 
and are of honourable rank all lose these (advan- 
tages) again, and in the prospect of gain lightly 
expose their persons to ruin :— is it not a case of 
delusion ? 

The people of Yiieh three times in succession 
killed their ruler, and the prince Sau 2 , distressed 
by it, made his escape to the caves of Tan, so that 
Yiieh was left without a ruler. The people sought 

1 See note 3, p. 150. 

2 Sze-ma j^ien takes up the history of Yiieh at a later period, 
and we have from him no details of this prince Sau. Tan-hsfleh was 
the name of a district in the south of Yiieh, in which was a valley 
with caves containing cinnabar; — the febled home of the phoenix. 
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for the prince, but could not find him, till (at last) they 
followed him to the cave of Tan. The prince was 
not willing to come out to them, but they smoked 
him out with moxa, and made him mount the royal 
chariot. As he took hold of the strap, and mounted 
the carriage, he looked up to heaven, and called out, 
' O Ruler, O Ruler, could you not have spared me 
this ? ' Prince Sau did not dislike being ruler ; — he 
disliked the evil inseparable from being so. It may 
be said of him that he would not for the sake of 
a kingdom endanger his life ; and this indeed was 
the reason why the people of Yiieh wanted to get 
him for their ruler. 

2. Han 1 and Wei 1 were contending about some 
territory which one of them had wrested from the 
other. 3 z e-hwa 3ze 2 went to see the marquis .ATao-hs! 
(of Han) 3 , and, finding him looking sorrowful, said, 
' Suppose now that all the states were to sign an 
agreement before you to the effect that " Whoever 
should with his left hand carry off (the territory in 
dispute) should lose his right hand, and whoever 
should do so with his right hand should lose his 
left hand, but that, nevertheless, he who should carry 
it off was sure to obtain the whole kingdom ;" would 
your lordship feel yourself able to carry it off?' 
The marquis said, ' I would not carry it off,' and 
3ze-hwa rejoined, 'Very good. Looking at the 
thing from this point of view, your two arms are of 
more value to you than the whole kingdom. But 



1 Two of the three states into which the great state of 3 m was 
divided about the beginning of the fifth century b.c. 
* A native, we may call him a philosopher, of Wei. 
" Began his rule in b.c. 359. 
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your body is of more value than your two arms, and 
Han is of much less value than the whole kingdom. 
The territory for which you are now contending is 
further much less important than Han : — your lord- 
ship, since you feel so much concern for your body, 
should not be endangering your life by indulging 
your sorrow.' 

The marquis A'ao-hsi said, ' Good ! Many have 
given me their counsel about this matter; but I 
never heard what you have said.' 3 ze_ hwa 3ze may 
be said to have known well what was of great 
importance and what was of little. 

3. The ruler of Lu, having heard that Yen Ho 1 
had attained to the Tao, sent a messenger, with a 
gift of silks, to prepare the way for further communi- 
cation with him. Yen Ho was waiting at the door 
of a mean house, in a dress of coarse hempen cloth, 
and himself feeding a cow 2 . When the messenger 
arrived, Yen Ho himself confronted him. ' Is this,' 
said the messenger, ' the house of Yen Ho ? ' 'It 
is,' was the reply ; and the other was presenting the 
silks to him, when he said, ' I am afraid you heard 
(your instructions) wrongly, and that he who sent 
you will blame you. You had better make sure.' 
The messenger on this returned, and made sure 
that he was right; but when he came back, and 
sought for Yen Ho, he was not to be found. 

Yes; men like Yen Ho do of a truth dislike 
riches and honours. Hence it is said, 'The true 



1 Perhaps the Yen Ho of IV, 5. 

8 The same thing is often seen at the present day. The party 
in charge of the cow pours its prepared food down its throat from 
a joint of bamboo. 
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object of the Tao is the regulation of the person. 
Quite subordinate to this is its use in the manage- 
ment of the state and the clan ; while the govern- 
ment of the kingdom is but the dust and refuse of it.' 
From this we may see that the services of the Tts 
and Kings are but a surplusage of the work of the 
sages, and do not contribute to complete the person 
or nourish the life. Yet the superior men of the 
present age will, most of them, throw away their 
lives for the sake of their persons, in pursuing their 
(material) objects ; — is it not cause for grief? When- 
ever a sage is initiating any movement, he is sure 
to examine the motive which influences him, and 
what he is about to do. Here, however, is a man, 
who uses a pearl like that of the marquis of Sui l to 
shoot a bird at a distance of io.ooo feet. All men 
will laugh at him ; and why ? Because the thing 
which he uses is of great value, and what he wishes 
to get is of little. And is not life of more value 
than the pearl of the marquis of Sui ? 

4. 3 ze2 Lieh-jze 2 was reduced to extreme poverty, 
and his person had a hungry look. A visitor men- 
tioned the case to 3ze-yang, (the premier) of -ATang, 
saying, ' Lieh Yu-khiu, I believe, is a scholar who 
has attained to the Tao. Is it because our ruler does 
not love (such) scholars, that he should be living in 
his state in such poverty ? ' 3 ze_ y an g immediately 
ordered an officer to send to him a supply of grain. 

1 Sui was a small feudal state, a dependency of Wei. Its name 
remains in the Sui-^Su, Teh-an department, Hu-pei. The story is 
that one of its lords having healed a wounded snake, the creature 
one night brought him a large pearl in its mouth. 

* The phraseology is peculiar. See Introductory Note on Bk» 
XXXII. 
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When Lieh-jze saw the messenger, he bowed to him 
twice, and declined the gift, on which the messenger 
went away. On Lieh-jze's going into the house, his 
wife looked to him and beat her breast, saying, ' I 
have heard that the wife and children of a possessor 
of the Tao all enjoy plenty and ease, but now we 
look starved. The ruler has seen his error, and sent 
you a present of food, but you would not receive it ; 
— is it appointed (for us to suffer thus) ? ' 3 ze Lieh- 
jze laughed and said to her, ' The ruler does not him- 
self know me. Because of what some one said to 
him, he sent me the grain ; but if another speak 
(differently) of me to him, he may look on me as a 
criminal. This was why I did not receive the 
grain.' 

In the end it did come about, that the people, on 
an occasion of trouble and disorder, put 3ze-yang to 
death. 

5. When king K&o of Kht x lost his kingdom, the 
sheep-butcher Yiieh followed him in his flight. When 
the king (recovered) his kingdom and returned to it, 
and was going to reward those who had followed 
him, on coming to the sheep-butcher Yiieh, that 
personage said, 'When our Great King lost his 
kingdom, I lost my sheep-killing. When his majesty 
got back his kingdom, I also got back my sheep- 
killing. My income and rank have been recovered ; 
why speak further of rewarding me ? ' The king, 
(on hearing of this reply), said, ' Force him (to take 
the reward) ; ' but Yiieh said, ' It was not through 
any crime of mine that the king lost his kingdom, 

1 b.c. 515-489. He was driven from his capital by an invasion 
of Wu, directed by Wu 3ze-hsti. 
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and therefore I did not dare to submit to the death 
(which would have been mine if I had remained in 
the capital). And it was not through any service of 
mine that he recovered his kingdom, and therefore I 
do not dare to count myself worthy of any reward 
from him.' 

The king (now) asked that the butcher should be 
introduced to him, but Yiieh said, ' According to the 
law of Kkti, great reward ought to be given to great 
service, and the recipient then be introduced to the 
king ; but now my wisdom was not sufficient to pre- 
serve the kingdom, nor my courage sufficient to die 
at the hands of the invaders. When the army of 
Wu entered, I was afraid of the danger, and got 
out of the way of the thieves ; — it was not with a 
distinct purpose (of loyalty) that I followed the king. 
And now he wishes, in disregard of the law, and 
violations of the conditions of our social compact, to 
see me in court ; — this is not what I would like to 
be talked of through the kingdom.' The king said 
to 3ze-£4t, the Minister of War, ' The position of the 
sheep-butcher Yiieh is low and mean, but his setting 
forth of what is right is very high ; do you ask him 
for me to accept the place of one of my three most 
distinguished nobles 1 .' (This being communicated 
to Yiieh), he said, ' I know that the place of such a 
distinguished noble is nobler than a sheep-butcher's 
stall, and that the salary of 10,000 £ung is more than 
its profits. But how should I, through my greed of 
rank and emolument, bring on our ruler the name of 
an unlawful dispensation of his gifts ? I dare not 



1 Literally, ' My three banners or flags/ emblems of the favour 
of the sovereign. 
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respond to your wishes, but desire to return to my 
stall as the sheep-butcher.' Accordingly he did not 
accept (the proffered reward). 

6. Yuan Hsien 1 was living in Lu. His house, 
whose walls were only a few paces round, looked as 
if it were thatched with a crop of growing grass ; its 
door of brushwood was incomplete, with branches of 
a mulberry tree for its side-posts ; the window of 
each of its two apartments was formed by an earthen- 
ware jar (in the wall), which was stuffed with some 
coarse serge. It leaked above, and was damp on 
the ground beneath ; but there he sat composedly, 
playing on his guitar. 3 ze ~kung, in an inner robe 
of purple and an outer one of pure white, riding in 
a carriage drawn by two large horses, the hood of 
which was too high to get into the lane (leading to 
the house), went to see him. Yuan Hsien, in a cap 
made of bark, and slippers without heels, and with a 
stalk of hellebore for a staff, met him at the door. 
' Alas ! Master,' said 3ze-kung, ' that you should be 
in such distress ! ' Yiian Hsien answered him, ' I 
have heard that to have no money is to be poor, and 
that not to be able to carry one's learning into prac- 
tice is to be distressed. I am poor but not in dis- 
tress.' 3 z e-kung shrank back, and looked ashamed, 
on which the other laughed and said, ' To act with 
a view to the world's (praise) ; to pretend to be public- 
spirited and yet be a partisan ; to learn in order to 
please men ; to teach for the sake of one's own gain ; 
to conceal one's wickedness under the garb of 



1 A disciple of Confucius, called also Yuan Sze ; — see Confucian 
Analects VI, iii, 3. With the description of his house or hut, com- 
pare in the LI Ki, XXVIII, 10. 
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benevolence and righteousness ; and to be fond of 
the show of chariots and horses : — these are things 
which Hsien cannot bear to do.' 

3ang-jze was residing in Wei. He wore a robe 
quilted with hemp, and had no outer garment ; his 
countenance looked rough and emaciated ; his hands 
and feet were horny and callous ; he would be three 
days without lighting a fire ; in ten years he did not 
have a new suit ; if he put his cap on straight, the 
strings would break ; if he drew tight the overlap of 
his robe, his elbow would be seen ; in putting on his 
shoes, the heels would burst them. Yet dragging 
his shoes along, he sang the ' Sacrificial Odes of 
Shang ' with a voice that filled heaven and earth as 
if it came from a bell or a sounding stone. The 
Son of Heaven could not get him to be a minister ; 
no feudal prince could get him for his friend. So it 
is that he who is nourishing his mind's aim forgets 
his body, and he who is nourishing his body discards 
all thoughts of gain, and he who is carrying out the 
Tao forgets his own mind. 

Confucius said to Yen Hui, ' Come here, Hui. 
Your family is poor, and your position is low ; why 
should you not take office ? ' Hui replied, ' I have 
no wish to be in office. Outside the suburban dis- 
trict I possess fields to the extent of fifty acres, 
which are sufficient to supply me with congee ; and 
inside it I have ten acres, which are sufficient to 
supply me with silk and flax. I find my pleasure in 
playing on my lute, and your doctrines, Master, 
which I study, are sufficient for my enjoyment; 
I do not wish to take office.' Confucius looked sad, 
changed countenance, and said, ' How good is the 
mind of Hui ! I have heard that he who is con- 
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tented will not entangle himself with the pursuit of 
gain, that he who is conscious of having gained (the 
truth) in himself is not afraid of losing other things, 
and that he who cultivates the path of inward rec- 
tification is not ashamed though he may have no 
official position. I have long been preaching this ; 
but to-day I see it realised in Hui : — this is what I 
have gained.' 

7. Prince Mau 1 of A'ung-shan 1 spoke to A!an-jze 2 , 
saying, ' My body has its place by the streams and 
near the sea, but my mind dwells at the court of 
Wei ; — what have you to say to me in the circum- 
stances ? ' Aan-jze replied, ' Set the proper value 
on your life. When one sets the proper value on 
his life, gain seems to him unimportant.' The prince 
rejoined, ' I know that, but I am not able to over- 
come (my wishes).' The reply was, ' If you cannot 
master yourself (in the matter), follow (your inclina- 
tions so that) your spirit may not be dissatisfied. 
When you cannot master yourself, and try to force 
yourself where your spirit does not follow, this is 
what is called doing yourself a double injury ; and 
those who so injure themselves are not among the 
long-lived.' 

Mau of Wei was the son of a lord of ten thousand 
chariots. For him to live in retirement among 
crags and caves was more difficult than for a scholar 
who had not worn the dress of office. Although he 



1 Prince M&u was a son of the marquis of Wei, and had been 
appointed to the appanage of A'ung-shan, — corresponding to part 
of the present Ting Aau in Pei Aih-lt. 

8 A worthy officer or thinker of Wei. One is not sure that his 
advice was altogether good. 
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had not attained to the Tao, he may be said to have 
had some idea of it. 

8. When Confucius was reduced to extreme dis- 
tress between Khkxx and 3h&i, for seven days he had 
no cooked meat to eat, but only some soup of coarse 
vegetables without any rice in it. His countenance 
wore the appearance of great exhaustion, and yet he 
kept playing on his lute and singing inside the house. 
Yen Hui (was outside), selecting the vegetables, 
while 3 z e-lu and 3 ze ~kung were talking together, 
and said to him, 'The Master has twice been driven 
from Lu ; he had to flee from Wei ; the tree (beneath 
which he rested) was cut down in Sung ; he was re- 
duced to extreme distress in Shang and ATiu ; he is 
held in a state of siege here between Kh&xi and 
3hai ; any one who kills him will be held guiltless ; 
there is no prohibition against making him a prisoner. 
And yet he keeps playing and singing, thrumming 
his lute without ceasing. Can a superior man be 
without the feeling of shame to such an extent as 
this ? ' Yen Hui gave them no reply, but went in 
and told (their words) to Confucius, who pushed 
aside his lute, and said, ' Yu and 3hze are small men. 
Call them here, and I will explain the thing to 
them.' 

When they came in, 3ze-lu said, 'Your present 
condition may be called one of extreme distress.' 
Confucius replied, ' What words are these ! When 
the Superior man has free course with his principles, 
that is what we call his success ; when such course 
is denied, that is what we call his failure. Now 
I hold in my embrace the principles of benevolence 
and righteousness, and with them meet the evils of 
a disordered age ; — where is the proof, of my being 
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in extreme distress? Therefore looking inwards 
and examining myself, I have no difficulties about 
my principles; though I encounter such difficulties 
(as the present), I do not lose my virtue. It is when 
winter's cold is come, and the hoar-frost and snow 
are falling, that we know the vegetative power of 
the pine and cypress. This strait between Kkkn 
and 3hai is fortunate for me.' He then took back 
his lute so that it emitted a twanging sound, and 
began to play and sing. (At the same time) 3 z e-lu, 
hurriedly, seized a shield, and began to dance, while 
3ze-kung said, ' I did not know (before) the height 
of heaven nor the depth of the earth.' 

The ancients who had got the Tao were 
happy when reduced to extremity, and happy when 
having free course. Their happiness was indepen- 
dent of both these conditions. The Tao and its 
characteristics! — let them have these and distress 
and success come to them as cold and heat, as wind 
and rain in the natural order of things. Thus it was 
that Hsu Yu found pleasure on the north of the 
river Ying, and that the earl of Kung enjoyed him- 
self on the top of mount (Kung) \ 

9. Shun proposed to resign the throne to his 
friend, the Northerner Wu-^ai 2 , who said, ' A 
strange man you are, O sovereign ! You (first) 
lived among the channeled fields, and then your 

1 This takes us to the famous Kung-ho period (b.c. 842-828), 
but our author evidently follows the account of it found in the 
'Bamboo Books;' — see the prolegomena to the Shu King, 

p. 154. 

a We found, in Book XXI (see vol. xxxix, p. 133), Wu-^ai 
as the name of Thien 3ze-fang. Here is the same name belonging 
to a much earlier man, ' a man of the north.' 
[40] M 
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place was in the palace of Yao. And not only so : — 
you now further wish to extend to me the stain of 
your disgraceful doings. I am ashamed to see you.' 
And on this he threw himself into the abyss of 
.Oing-lang \ 

When Thang was about to attack Aleh, he took 
counsel with Pien Sui, who said, ' It is no business 
of mine.' Thang then said, ' To whom should I 
apply?' And the other said, 'I do not know.' 
Thang then took counsel with Wu Kwang, who gave 
the same answer as Pien Sui ; and when asked to 
whom he should apply, said in the same way, ' I do 
not know.' ' Suppose,' Thang then said, ' I apply 
to I Yin, what do you say about him ? ' The reply 
was, ' He has a wonderful power in doing what is 
disgraceful, and I know nothing more about him ! ' 

Thang thereupon took counsel with 1 Yin, attacked 
JCieh, and overcame him, after which he proposed to 
resign the throne to Pien Sui, who declined it, 
saying, ' When you were about to attack isfieh, and 
sought counsel from me, you must have supposed 
me to be prepared to be a robber. Now that you 
have conquered isfieh, and propose to resign the 
throne to me, you must consider me to be greedy. 
I have been born in an age of disorder, and a man 
without principle twice comes, and tries to extend 
to me the stain of his disgraceful proceedings ! — 
I cannot bear to hear the repetition of his proposals.' 
With this he threw himself into the Aau 2 water 
and died. 



1 At the foot of a hill in the present department of Nan-yang, 
Ho-nan. 
1 The reading uncertain. 
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Thang further made proffer of the throne to 
Wu Kwang 1 , saying, ' The wise man has planned it ; 
the martial man has carried it through ; and the 
benevolent man should occupy it: — this was the 
method of antiquity. Why should you, Sir, not 
take the position ? ' Wu Kwang refused the proffer, 
saying, 'To depose the sovereign is contrary to 
right; to kill the people is contrary to benevo- 
lence. When another has encountered the risks, if 
I should accept the gain of his adventure, I should 
violate my disinterestedness. I have heard it said, 
" If it be not right for him to do so, one should not 
accept the emolument; in an age of unprincipled 
(government), one should not put foot on the soil 
(of the) country : " — how much less should I accept 
this position of honour ! I cannot bear to see you 
any longer.' And with this he took a stone on his 
back, and drowned himself in the Lti water 2 . 

10. Formerly, at the rise of the A'au dynasty, 
there were two brothers who lived in Ku-£u 8 , and 
were named Po-1 and Shu-Mi. They spoke together 
and said, ' We have heard that in the west there is 
one who seems to rule according to the Right Way; 
let us go and see.' (Accordingly) they came to the 
south of (mount) Khi ; and when king Wu heard 
of them, he sent (his brother) Shu Tan to see them, 
and make a covenant with them, engaging that their 
wealth should be second (only to that of the king), 
and that their offices should be of the first rank, 



1 Not elsewhere heard of, save in the same connexion. 

2 In the west of Liio-tung. 

8 A small principality, in the present Lwan-£au, department of 
Yung-phing ATih-11. 

M 2 
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and instructing him to bury the covenant with the 
blood of the victim after they had smeared the cor- 
ners of their mouths with it x . The brothers looked 
at each other and laughed, saying, 'Ah ! How 
strange ! This is not what we call the Right Way. 
Formerly, when Shan Nang had the kingdom, he 
offered his sacrifices at the proper seasons and with 
the utmost reverence, but without praying for any 
blessing. Towards men he was leal-hearted and 
sincere, doing his utmost in governing them, but 
without seeking anything for himself. When it was 
his pleasure to use administrative measures, he did 
so ; and a sterner rule when he thought that would 
be better. He did not by the ruin of others estab- 
lish his own power; he did not exalt himself by 
bringing others low; he did not, when the time 
was opportune, seek his own profit. But now IC&u, 
seeing the disorder of Yin, has suddenly taken the 
government into its hands; with the high it has 
taken counsel, and with those below employed 
bribes ; it relies on its troops to maintain the terror 
of its might ; it makes covenants over victims to 
prove its good faith ; it vaunts its proceedings to 
please the masses ; it kills and attacks for the sake 
of gain : — this is simply overthrowing disorder and 
changing it for tyranny. We have heard that the 
officers of old, in an age of good government, did 
not shrink from their duties, and in an age of 
disorder did not recklessly seek to remain in office. 
Now the kingdom is in a state of darkness ; the 
virtue of K&u is decayed. Than to join with it and 



1 According to the usual forms in which a covenant was made 
and established. The translation is free and diffuse. 
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lay our persons in the dust, it is better for us to 
abandon it, and maintain the purity of our conduct' 
The two princes then went north to the hill of 
Shau-yang \ where they died of starvation. If men 
such as they, in the matter of riches and honours, 
can manage to avoid them, (let them do so) ; but 
they must not depend on their lofty virtue to 
pursue any perverse course, only gratifying their 
own tendencies, and not doing service in their time: 
— this was the style of these two princes. 

1 In the present department of Phfi-iau, Shan-hsi, 
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BOOK XXIX. 

Part III. Section VII. 

Tao Kxh, or 'The Robber K\h\' 

i. Confucius was on terms of friendship with 
Liu-hsia Ki 2 , who had a brother named Tao Alh. 
This Tao Kih. had 9,000 followers, who marched 
at their will through the kingdom, assailing and 
oppressing the different princes. They dug through 
walls and broke into houses; they drove away 
people's cattle and horses ; they carried off people's 
wives and daughters. In their greed to get, they 
forgot the claims of kinship, and paid no regard 
to their parents and brethren. They did not 
sacrifice to their ancestors. Wherever they passed 
through the country, in the larger states the people 
guarded their city walls, and in the smaller the 
people took to their strongholds. All were dis- 
tressed by them. 

Confucius spoke to Liu-hsia Ki, saying, ' Fathers 
should be able to lay down the law to their sons, 

1 See vol. xxxix, pp. 157, 158. 

8 Better known as Liu-hsi& Hui, under which designation he is 
mentioned both in the Confucian Analects and in Mencius, but it 
is an anachronism to say that Confucius was on terms of friendship 
with him. He was a scion of the distinguished family of iSTan in 
Lu, and was called .ffan Hwo and Kan. Khm. We find, in the 
3o ATwan, a son of his employed in an important expedition in 
b.c. 634, so that he, probably, had passed away before Confucius 
was born in b.c. 551, and must certainly have deceased before the 
death of 3ze-lu (480), which is mentioned in the Book. 
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and elder to instruct their younger brothers. If 
they are unable to do so, they do not fulfil the 
duties of the relationships which they sustain. You, 
Sir, are one of the most talented officers of the 
age, and your younger brother is this Robber Alh. 
He is a pest in the kingdom, and you are not able 
to instruct him better ; I cannot but be ashamed of 
you, and I beg to go for you and give him counsel.' 
Liu-hsia K\ replied, 'You say, Sir, that fathers 
must be able to lay down the law to their sons, 
and elder to instruct their younger brothers, but 
if sons will not listen to the orders of their fathers, 
nor the younger receive the lessons of their elder 
brothers, though one may have your powers of per- 
suasion, what is to be done ? And,, moreover, Alh 
is a man whose mind is like a gushing fountain, and 
his will like a whirlwind; he is strong enough to 
resist all enemies, and clever enough to gloss over 
his wrong-doings. If you agree with him, he is 
glad; if you oppose him, he is enraged; and he 
readily meets men with the language of abuse. 
You must not go to him.' 

Confucius, however, did not attend to this advice. 
With Yen Hui as his charioteer, and 3 z e-kung 
seated on the right, he went to see Tao Kih, whom 
he found with his followers halted on the south 
of Thai-shan, and mincing men's livers, which he 
gave them to eat. Confucius alighted from his 
carriage, and went forward, till he saw the usher, 
to whom he said, 'I, Khung Khxix of Lu, have 
heard of the general's lofty righteousness,' bowing 
twice respectfully to the man as he said so. The 
usher went in and announced the visitor. But when 
Tao Kik heard of the arrival, he flew into a great 
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rage ; his eyes became like blazing stars, and his 
hair rose up and touched his cap. ' Is not this 
fellow,' said he, ' Khung A"^iu, that artful hypocrite 
of Lu ? Tell him from me, "You invent speeches 
and babble away, appealing without ground to (the 
examples of) Win and Wu. The ornaments on 
your cap are as many as the branches of a tree, 
and your girdle is (a piece of skin) from the ribs 
of a dead ox. The more you talk, the more non- 
sense you utter. You get your food without (the 
labour of) ploughing, and your clothes without (that 
of) weaving. You wag your lips and make your 
tongue a drum-stick. You arbitrarily decide what 
is right and what is wrong, thereby leading astray 
the princes throughout the kingdom, and making 
its learned scholars not occupy their thoughts with 
their proper business. You recklessly set up your 
filial piety and fraternal duty, and curry favour with 
the feudal princes, the wealthy and the noble. Your 
offence is great ; your crime is very heavy. Take 
yourself off home at once. If you do not do so, 
I will take your liver, and add it to the provision 
for to-day's food." ' 

But Confucius sent in another message, saying, 
' I enjoy the good will of (your brother) ATI, and 
I wish and hope to tread the ground beneath your 
tent 1 .' When the usher had communicated this 
message, Tao Afih said, ' Make him come forward;' 
On this Confucius hastened forwards. Declining 
to take a mat, he drew hastily back, and bowed 
twice to Tao ATih, who in a great rage stretched 

1 That is, I wish to have an interview with you, to see and speak 
to you face to face. 
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his legs apart, laid his hand on his sword, and with 
glaring eyes and a voice like the growl of a nursing 
tigress, said, 'Come forwards, KhiiX. If what you 
say be in accordance with my mind, you shall live ; 
but, if it be contrary to it, you shall die.' Confucius 
replied, ' I have heard that everywhere under the 
sky there are three (most excellent) qualities. To 
be naturally tall and large, to be elegant and hand- 
some without a peer, so that young and old, noble 
and mean, are pleased to look upon him ; — this is 
the highest of those qualities. To comprehend both 
heaven and earth in his wisdom, and to be able 
to speak eloquently on all subjects; — this is the 
middle one of them. To be brave and courageous, 
resolute and daring, gathering the multitudes round 
him, and leading on his troops ; — this is the lowest 
of them. Whoever possesses one of these qualities 
is fit to stand with his face to the south *, and style 
himself a Prince. But you, General, unite in your- 
self all the three. Your person is eight cubits and 
two inches in height; there is a brightness about 
your face and a light in your eyes ; your lips look 
as if stained with vermilion; your teeth are like 
rows of precious shells; your voice is attuned to 
the musical tubes, and yet you are named "The 
Robber Alh." I am ashamed of you, General, and 
cannot approve of you. If you are inclined to listen 
to me, I should like to go as your commissioner 
to Wu and Yueh in the south ; to KM. and Lu in 
the north ; to Sung and Wei in the east ; and to 
3in and Kkh in the west. I will get them to build 
for you a great city several hundred 11 in size, to 

1 To take the position of a ruler in his court. 
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establish under it towns containing several hundred 
thousands of inhabitants, and honour you there as 
a feudal lord. The kingdom will see you begin 
your career afresh ; you will cease from your wars 
and disband your soldiers ; you will collect and 
nourish your brethren, and along with them offer 
the sacrifices to your ancestors 1 : — this will be a 
course befitting a sage and an officer of ability, 
and will fulfil the wishes of the whole kingdom.' 

' Come forward, K/tidi,' said Tao Ki\ greatly en- 
raged. ' Those who can be persuaded by considera- 
tions of gain, and to whom remonstrances may be 
addressed with success, are all ignorant, low, and 
ordinary people. That I am tall and large, elegant 
and handsome, so that all who see me are pleased 
with me ; — this is an effect of the body left me by 
my parents. Though you were not to praise me 
for it, do I not know it myself? And I have heard 
that he who likes to praise men to their face will 
also like to speak ill of them behind their back. 
And when you tell me of a great wall and a multi- 
tudinous people, this is to try to persuade me by con- 
siderations of gain, and to cocker me as one of the 
ordinary people. But how could such advantages 
last for long ? Of all great cities there is none so 
great as the whole kingdom, which was possessed 
by Yao and Shun, while their descendants (now) 
have not so much territory as would admit an awl 2 . 
Thang and Wu were both set up as the Sons of 
Heaven, but in after ages (their posterity) were cut 

1 It is said near the beginning that -XTih and his followers had 
ceased to offer such sacrifices ; — they had no religion. 

a The descendants of those worthies were greatly reduced ; but 
they still had a name and a place. 
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off and extinguished ; — was not this because the gain 
of their position was so great a prize 1 ? 

' And moreover I have heard that anciently birds 
and beasts were numerous, and men were few, so 
that they lived in nests in order to avoid the animals. 
In the daytime they gathered acorns and chestnuts, 
and in the night they roosted on the trees ; and on 
account of this they are called the people of the 
Nest-builder. Anciently the people did not know the 
use of clothes. In summer they collected great stores ! 
of faggots, and in winter kept themselves warm by ,' 
means of them ; and on account of this they are 
called the people who knew how to take care of 
their lives. In the age of Shan Nang, the people 
lay down in simple innocence, and rose up in quiet N 
security. They knew their mothers, but did not 
know their fathers. They dwelt along with the elks 
and deer. They ploughed and ate ; they wove and 
made clothes; they had no idea of injuring one 
another : — this was the grand time of Perfect virtue 2 . j 
Hwang-Tl, however, was not able to perpetuate 
this virtuous state. He fought with A^ih-yu 3 in the 
wild of Ajo-1u * till the blood flowed over a hundred 
It. When Yao and Shun arose, they instituted their 
crowd of ministers. Thang banished his lord. King 
Wu killed Aau. Since that time the strong have 
oppressed the weak, and the many tyrannised over 
the few. From Thang and Wu downwards, (the 

1 See note 2, p. 170. 

* Compare the description of this primeval time in Book X, par. 4. 

8 Commonly spoken of as 'the first rebel.' See Mayers's Manual, 
p. 36. 

4 Perhaps in the present Pdo-an Kka, department of Hsflan-hwS, 
iTih-W. 
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rulers) have all been promoters of disorder and con- 
fusion. You yourself now cultivate and inculcate 
the ways of Wan and Wu ; you handle whatever 
subjects are anywhere discussed for the instruction 
of future ages. With your peculiar robe and narrow 
girdle, with your deceitful speech and hypocritical 
conduct, you delude the lords of the different states, 
and are seeking for riches and honours. There is 
no greater robber than you are ; — why does not all 
the world call you the Robber Khih, instead of 
styling me the Robber K\h ? 

' You prevailed by your sweet speeches on 3ze-lu, 
and made him your follower ; you made him put 
away his high cap, lay aside his long sword, and 
receive your instructions, so that all the world said, 
" Khung Kkih is able to arrest violence and repress 
the wrong-doer ;" but in the end, when 3ze-lu wished 
to slay the ruler of Wei, and the affair proved un- 
successful, his body was exhibited in pickle over 
the eastern gate of the capital ; — so did your teaching 
of him come to nothing. 

' Do you call yourself a scholar of talent, a sage ? 
Why, you were twice driven out of Lu ; you had to 
run away from Wei ; you were reduced to extre- 
mity in KM. ; you were held in a state of siege 
between KAan and 3hai ; there is no resting-place 
for your person in the kingdom ; your instructions 
brought 3 z e-lu to pickle. Such have been the mis- 
fortunes (attending your course). You have done 
no good either for yourself or for others ; — how can 
your doctrines be worth being thought much of? 

' There is no one whom the world exalts so much 
as it does Hwang-Tl, and still he was not able to 
perfect his virtue, but fought in the wilderness of 
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Ko-\&, till the blood flowed over a hundred li. Yao 
was not kind to his son 1 . Shun was not filial 2 . 
YU was paralysed on one side 3 , Thang banished 
his sovereign. King Wu smote A"au. King Wan 
was imprisoned in Yu-li *. These are the six men 
of whom the world thinks the most highly, yet 
when we accurately consider their history, we see 
that for the sake of gain they all disallowed their 
true (nature), and did violence to its proper quali- 
ties and tendencies : — their conduct cannot be 
thought of but with deep shame. 

' Among those whom the world calls men of 
ability and virtue were (the brothers) Po-t and Shu- 
Mi, They declined the rule of Ku-iu, and died of 
starvation on the hill of Shau-yang, leaving their 
bones and flesh unburied. Pao 3&° vaunted his 
conduct, and condemned the world, but he died with 
his arms round a tree 5 . When Shan-thu Ti's re- 
monstrances were not listened to, he fastened a 
stone on his back, and threw himself into the Ho, 
where he was eaten by the fishes and turtles , 
isfieh 3ze-thui was the most devoted (of followers), 
and cut a piece from his thigh as food for duke Wan. 
But when the duke afterwards overlooked him (in 

1 Referring to his setting aside his unworthy son, Tan-iu, and 
giving the throne to Shun. 

2 See in Mencius, V, i, 1. 3, 4. 

8 This, I think, is the meaning ; the fact was highly honourable 
to Yu, and brought on by his devotion to his labours. 

4 In the present district of Thang-yin, department .ATAang-teh, 
Ho-nan. There king Wan pursued his labours on the Yt King. 

8 A recluse of the time of Confucius, according to Han Ying 
(I, art. 27). After a dispute with >$ze-k\mg, he committed suicide 
in the way described. 

* See art. 26, in the same Book of Han Ying. 
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his distribution of favours), he was angry, and went 
away, and was burned to death with a tree in his 
arms 1 . Wei Shang had made an appointment with 
a girl to meet him under a bridge ; but when she 
did not come, and the water rose around him, he 
would not go away, and died with his arms round one 
of the pillars 2 . (The deaths of) these four men 
were not different from those of the dog that is torn 
in pieces, the pig that is borne away by a current, or 
the beggar (drowned in a ditch) with his alms-gourd 
in his hand. They were all caught as in a net by 
their (desire for) fame, not caring to nourish their 
life to its end, as they were bound to do. 

'Among those whom the world calls faithful 
ministers there have been none like the prince Pl- 
kan and Wu 3 z e-nsii. But 3 ze_nsu ' s (dead) body 
was cast into the Alang, and the heart of Pi-kan was 
cut out. These two were what the world calls loyal 
ministers, but the end has been that everybody 
laughs at them. Looking at all the above cases, 
down to those of 3ze-hsii and Pi-kan, there is not 
one worthy to be honoured ; and as to the admoni- 
tions which you, Kkib, wish to impress on me, if 
you tell me about the state of the dead, I am unable 
to know anything about it ; if you tell me about the 
things of men (alive), they are only such as I have 
stated, what I have heard and know all about. 
I will now tell you, Sir, my views about the condi- 
tion of man. The eyes wish to look on beauty ; 
the ears to hear music ; the mouth to enjoy flavours ; 
the will to be gratified. The greatest longevity man 

1 See Mayers's Manual, p. 80. 

2 Supposed to be the same with the Wei-shang Kao, mentioned 
in Analects, V, 23 ; — see Mayers's Manual, p. 251. 
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can reach is a hundred years ; a medium longevity 
is eighty years ; the lowest longevity is sixty. Take 
away sickness, pining, bereavement, mourning, 
anxieties, and calamities, the times when, in any 
of these, one can open his mouth and laugh, are only 
four or five days in a month. Heaven and earth 
have no limit of duration, but the death of man has 
its (appointed) time. Take the longest amount of 
a limited time, and compare it with what is unli- 
mited, its brief existence is not different from ' the 
passing of a crevice by one of king Mu's horses \ 
Those who cannot gratify their will and natural 
aims, and nourish their appointed longevity, are all 
unacquainted with the (right) Way (of life). I cast 
from me, A"^iu, all that you say. Be quick and go. 
Hurry back and say not a word more. Your Way is 
only a wild recklessness, deceitful, artful, vain, and 
hypocritical. It is not available to complete the true 
(nature of man) ; it is not worth talking about !' 

Confucius bowed twice, and hurried away. He 
went out at the door, and mounted his carriage. 
Thrice he missed the reins as he tried to take hold 
of them. His eyes were dazed, and he could not 
see; and his colour was that of slaked lime. He 
laid hold of the cross-bar, holding his head down, 
and unable to draw his breath. When he got back, 
outside the east gate of (the capital of) Lu, he en- 
countered Liu-hsia Ki, who said to him, ' Here you 
are, right in the gate. For some days I have not 
seen you. Your carriage and horses are travel- 
stained ; — have you not been to see Tao Kih. ? ' Con- 

1 King MA had eight famous horses, each having its own name. 
The name of only one — Kh\h-ki — is given here. See Bk. XVII, 
par. 5. 
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fucius looked up to heaven, sighed, and said, ' Yes.' 
The other went on, ' And did he not set himself in 
opposition to all your views, as I said he would do ?' 
' He did. My case has been that of the man who 
cauterised himself without being ill. I rushed away, 
stroked the tiger's head, played with his whiskers, 
and narrowly escaped his mouth,' 

2. 3ze-/^ang 1 asked Man Kau-teh 2 , saying, 'Why 
do you not pursue a (righteous) course ? Without 
such a course you will not be believed in ; unless 
you are believed in, you will not be employed in 
office ; and if not employed in office, you will not 
acquire gain. Thus, if you look at the matter from 
the point of reputation, or estimate it from the point 
of gain, a righteous course is truly the right thing. 
If you discard the thought of reputation and gain, 
yet when you think over the thing in your own mind, 
you will see that the scholar should not be a single 
day without pursuing a (righteous) course.' Man 
Kau-teh said, ' He who has no shame becomes rich, 
and he in whom many believe becomes illustrious. 
Thus the greatest fame and gain would seem to 
spring from being without shame and being believed 
in. Therefore if you look at the matter from the 
point of reputation, or estimate it from the point of 
gain, to be believed in is the right thing. If you dis- 
card the thought of fame and gain, and think over the 
thing in your own mind, you will see that the scholar 
in the course which he pursues is (simply) holding 
fast his Heavenly (nature, and gaining nothing)/ 

1 We are told (Analects, II, 18) that 3ze-^ang 'studied with a 
view to official emolument.' This is, probably, the reason why he 
appears as interlocutor in this paragraph, 

8 A fictitious name, meaning, ' Full of gain recklessly got.' 
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3ze-£ang said, ' Formerly isfieh and KiLu each en- 
joyed the honour of being the sovereign, and all the 
wealth of the kingdom was his ; but if you now say to 
a (mere) money-grabber, " Your conduct is like that 
of -ATieh or K&u," he will look ashamed, and resent 
the imputation : — (these two sovereigns) are despised 
by the smallest men. A'ung-ni and Mo Tl (on the 
other hand) were poor, and common men ; but if you 
say to a Prime Minister that his conduct is like that 
of Kung-ni or Mo Ti, then he will be put out and 
change countenance, and protest that he is not worthy 
(to be so spoken of) : — (these two philosophers) are 
held to be truly noble by (all) scholars. Thus it 
is that the position of sovereign does not necessarily 
connect with being thought noble, nor the condition 
of being poor and of common rank with being 
thought mean. The difference of being thought 
noble or mean arises from the conduct being good 
or bad.' Man Kau-teh replied, ' Small robbers are 
put in prison ; a great robber becomes a feudal lord ; 
and in the gate of the feudal lord your righteous 
scholars will be found. For instance, Hsiao-po \ the 
duke Hwan, killed his elder brother, and took his 
sister-in-law to himself, and yet Kwan A"ung became 
his minister; and Thien A^ang, styled .Oang-jze, 
killed his ruler, and usurped the state 2 , and yet 
Confucius received a present of silks from him. In 
their discussions they would condemn the men, but 



1 The name of duke Hwan, 

2 Compare the account of the same transaction in Book X, 
par. 1. See also Analects, XIV, 22. But there is no evidence 
but rather the contrary, that Confucius ever received a gift from 
Thien or KMn Hang. 

[40] N 
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in their conduct they abased themselves before 
them. In this way their words and actions must 
have been at war together in their breasts ; — was it 
not a contradiction and perversity? As it is said in 
a book, " Who is bad ? and who is good ? The 
successful is regarded as the Head, and the un- 
successful as the Tail." ' 

3ze-iang said, ' If you do not follow the usual 
course of what is held to be right, but observe no 
distinction between the near and remote degrees 
of kin, no difference between the noble and the 
mean, no order between the old and the young, 
then how shall a separation be made of the fivefold 
arrangement (of the virtues), and the six parties 
(in the social organisation)?' Man Kau-teh replied, 
' Yao killed his eldest son, and Shun banished his 
half-brother 1 : — did they observe the rules about the 
different degrees of kin ? Thang deposed Aleh ; 
king Wu overthrew Aau : — did they observe the 
righteousness that should obtain between the noble 
and the mean ? King Kt took the place of his elder 
brother 2 , and the duke of K&m killed his 3 : — did they 
observe the order that should obtain between the 
elder and the younger ? The Literati make hypo- 
critical speeches; the followers of Mo hold that 
all should be loved equally: — do we find in them 
the separation of the fivefold arrangement (of the 



1 Exaggerations or misrepresentations. 

8 King K\ was the so-called king Kt-\% the father of king Wan. 
His elder brother, that the state of J£&u might descend to him, left 
it, and withdrew south to what was then the wild region of Wu. 
See Analects, VIII, 1 ; the Shih King, III, i, Ode 7. 3, 4. 

8 Who had joined with Wu-kang, son of the tyrant of Yin, in 
rebellion, thus threatening the stability of the new dynasty of -ffau. 
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virtues) 1 , and the six parties (in the social organisa- 
tion) 2 ? And further, you, Sir, are all for reputation, 
and I am all for gain ; but where the actual search 
for reputation and gain may not be in accordance 
with principle and will not bear to be examined in 
the light of the right way, let me and you refer the 
matter to-morrow 8 to the decision of Wu-yo V 

(This Wu-yo) said, ' The small man pursues after 
wealth ; the superior man pursues after reputation. 
The way in which they change their feelings and 
alter their nature is different ; but if they were to cast 
away what they do, and replace it with doing nothing, 
they would be the same. Hence it is said, " Do 
not be a small man ; — return and pursue after the 
Heavenly in you. Do not be a superior man ; — follow 
the rule of the Heavenly in you. Be it crooked, be it 
straight, view the thing in the light of Heaven as re- 
vealed in you. Look all round on every side of it, and 
as the time indicates, cease your endeavours. Be it 
right, be it wrong, hold fast the ring in yourself in 
which all conditions converge. Alone by yourself, 
carry out your idea ; ponder over the right way. Do 
not turn your course ; do not try to complete your 
righteousness. You will fail in what you do. Do not 
haste to be rich ; do not follow after your perfection. 
If you do, you will lose the heavenly in you." 

1 Probably what are called ' the five constant virtues.' 

2 The parties in the ' Three Bonds of Society,' or Three Cardinal 
Objects of Duty. 

8 So Lu Shu-M ( (If = Egj Q ). 

4 If we take Wu-yo as a name, which is the simplest construction, 
we must still recognise its meaning as denoting ' one who is unbound 
by the conventionalities of opinion.' Much of what he is made to 
say is in rhyme, and might also be so translated. 

N 2 
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' Pi-kan had his heart cut out ; 3ze-hsii had his 
eyes gouged out : — such were the evil consequences 
of their loyalty. The upright person * bore witness 
against his father ; Wei Shang was drowned : — such 
were the misfortunes of good faith. Pao-jze stood 
till he was dried up ; Shan-jze would not defend 
himself 2 : — such were the injuries brought on bydis^ 
interestedness. Confucius did not see his mother s ; 
Khwang-jze 4 did not see his father : — such were the 
failures of the righteous. These are instances 
handed down from former ages, and talked about 
in these later times. They show us how superior 
men, in their determination to be correct in their 
words and resolute in their conduct, paid the penalty 
of these misfortunes, and were involved in these 
distresses.' 

3. Mr. Dissatisfied 5 asked Mr. Know-the-Mean 5 , 
saying, 'There is no man after all who does not strive 
for reputation and pursue after gain. When men are 
rich, then others go to them. Going to them, they put 
themselves beneath them. In that position they do 
honour to them as nobler than themselves. But to 



1 See the Analects, XIII, 18. 

2 The reading of the name here is not certain. The best 
identification perhaps is with Shan Shang (^ 40 ' tne eldest son 
of duke Hsien of 3' n > who was put to death on a false charge of 
having put poison into his father's food, from which he would not 
defend himself. 

3 A false charge. 

4 The Khwang Aang of Mencius, FV, ii, 30, q.v. 

5 Both of these names are fictitious. About the meaning of the 
first, there can be no difference of opinion. I have given that of 
the second according to my understanding of it, — see in the Li 
Ki, Book XXVIII, section I. 
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see others taking that position and doing honour to 
us is the way to prolong life, and to secure the rest 
of the body and the satisfaction of the mind. You 
alone, Sir, however, have no idea of this. Is it that 
your knowledge is deficient? Is it that you have 
the knowledge, but want the strength to carry it 
into practice ? Or is it that your mind is made up 
to do what you consider right, and never allow your- 
self to forget it?' Know-the-Mean replied, 'Here 
now is this man judging of us, his contemporaries, 
and living in the same neighbourhood as himself, 
that we consider ourselves scholars who have ab- 
jured all vulgar ways and risen above the world. 
He is entirely without the thought of submitting to 
the rule of what is right. He therefore studies 
ancient times and the present, and the differing 
questions about the right and wrong, and agrees 
with the vulgar ideas and influences of the age, 
abandoning what is most important and discarding 
what is most honourable, in order to be free to act 
as he does. But is he not wide of the mark when 
he thinks that this is the way to promote long life, 
and to secure the rest of the body and the satisfac- 
tion of the mind ? He has his painful afflictions and 
his quiet repose, but he does not inquire how his 
body is so variously affected ; he has his apprehen- 
sive terrors, and his happy joys, but he does not 
inquire how his mind has such different experiences. 
He knows how to pursue his course, but he does not 
know why he does so. Even if he had the dignity 
of the Son of Heaven, and all the wealth of the 
kingdom were his, he would not be beyond the reach 
of misfortunes and evils.' Dissatisfied rejoined, 
' But riches are in every way advantageous to man. 
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With them his attainment of the beautiful and 
mastery of every art become what the perfect man 
cannot obtain nor the sagely man reach to; his 
appropriation of the bravery and strength of others 
enables him to exercise a powerful sway ; his avail- 
ing himself of the wisdom and plans of others makes 
him be accounted intelligent and discriminating ; his 
taking advantage of the virtues of others makes him 
be esteemed able and good. Though he may not 
be the holder of a state, he is looked to with awe as 
a ruler and father. Moreover, music, beauty, with 
the pleasures of the taste and of power, are appre- 
ciated by men's minds and rejoiced in without any 
previous learning of them ; the body reposes in 
them without waiting for the example of others. 
Desire and dislike, avoidance and pursuit, do not 
require any master; — this is the nature of man. 
Though the world may condemn one's indulgence 
of them, who can refrain from it ? ' Know-the-Mean 
replied, ' The action of the wise is directed for 
the good of the people, but they do not go 
against the (proper) rule and degree. Therefore 
when they have enough, they do not strive (for 
more) ; they have no further object, and so they do 
not seek for one. When they have not enough, 
they will seek for it ; they will strive for it in every 
quarter, and yet not think of themselves as greedy. 
If they have (already) a superfluity, they will de- 
cline (any more) ; they will decline the throne, and yet 
not think of themselves as disinterested : — the con- 
ditions of disinterestedness and greediness are (with 
them) not from the constraint of anything external. 
Through their exercise of introspection, their power 
may be that of the sovereign, but they will not in 
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their nobility be arrogant to others ; their wealth 
may be that of the whole kingdom, but they will 
not in their possession of it make a mock of others. 
They estimate the evils to which they are exposed, 
and are anxious about the reverses which they may 
experience. They think how their possessions may 
be injurious to their nature, and therefore they will 
decline and not accept them ; — but not because they 
seek for reputation and praise. 

' Yao and Shun were the sovereigns, and harmony 
prevailed. It did so, not because of their benevolence 
towards the people ; — they would not, for what was 
(deemed) admirable, injure their lives. Shan .ATiian 
and Hsu Yu might have been the sovereigns, but 
they would not receive the throne ; — not that they 
declined it without purpose, but they would not by 
its occupancy injure themselves. These all followed 
after what was advantageous to them, and declined 
what was injurious, and all the world celebrates their 
superiority. Thus, though they enjoy the distinc- 
tion, they did what they did, not for the sake of 
the reputation and praise.' 

Dissatisfied (continued his argument), saying, 
* In thus thinking it necessary for their reputation, 
they bitterly distressed their bodies, denied them- 
selves what was pleasant, and restricted themselves 
to a bare sustenance in order to sustain their life; 
but so they had life-long distress, and long-continued 
pressure till their death arrived.' Know-the-Mean 
replied, ' Tranquil ease is happiness ; a superfluity 
is injurious : — so it is with all things, and especially 
it is so, where the superfluity is of wealth. The ears 
of the rich are provided with the music of bells, 
drums, flageolets and flutes ; and their mouths are 
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stuffed with the flesh of fed beasts and with wine of 
the richest flavour ; so are their desires satisfied, till 
they forget their proper business : — theirs may be 
pronounced a condition of disorder. Sunk deeply 
in their self-sufficiency, they resemble individuals 
ascending a height with a heavy burden on their 
backs : — their condition may be pronounced one of 
bitter suffering. They covet riches, thinking to derive 
comfort from them ; they covet power, and would 
fain monopolise it; when quiet and retired, they 
are drowned in luxurious indulgence ; their persons 
seem to shine, and they are full of boasting : — they 
may be said to be in a state of disease. In their 
desire to be rich and striving for gain, they fill their 
stores, and, deaf to all admonition, refuse to desist 
from their course. They are even more elated, 
and hold on their way : — their conduct may be pro- 
nounced disgraceful. When their wealth is amassed 
till they cannot use it, they clasp it to their breasts 
and will not part with it ; when their hearts are dis- 
tressed with their very fulness, they still seek for 
more and will not desist : — their condition may be 
said to be sad. In-doors they are apprehensive of 
pilfering and begging thieves, and out-of-doors they 
are afraid of being injured by plundering robbers ; 
in-doors they have many chambers and partitions, 
and out-of-doors they do not dare to go alone : — 
they may be said to be in a state of (constant) 
alarm. 

' These six conditions are the most deplorable in 
the world, but they forget them all, and have lost their 
faculty of judgment. When the evil comes, though 
they begged it with all the powers of their nature, 
and by the sacrifice of all their wealth, they could 
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not bring back one day of untroubled peace. When 
they look for their reputation, it is not to be seen ; 
when they seek for their wealth, it is not to be got. 
To task their thoughts, and destroy their bodies, 
striving for (such an end as) this ; — is it not a case of 
great delusion ? ' 
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BOOK XXX. 
Part III. Section VIII. 

Yiieh A'ien, or ' Delight in the Sword-fight 1 .' 

Formerly, king Wan of K&o 2 delighted in the 
sword-fight. More than three thousand men, mas- 
ters of the weapon, appeared as his guests, lining the 
way on either side of his gate, and fighting together 
before him day and night. Over a hundred of them 
would die or be (severely) wounded in the course of 
a year, but he was never weary of looking on (at 
their engagements), so fond was he of them. The 
thing continued for three years, when the kingdom 
began to decay, and other states to plan measures 
against it. 

The crown-prince Khwei 3 was distressed, and laid 
the case before his attendants, saying, ' If any one 
can persuade the king, and put an end to these 
swordsmen, I will give him a thousand ounces of 

1 See vol. xxxix, pp. 158, 159. 

2 Probably king Hui-wan (b. c. 298-265) of Kio, one of the 
states into which the great state of 3'n was subdivided, and which 
afterwards all claimed the sovereignty of the kingdom. In this 
Book -ffwang-jze appears as a contemporary of king Wan, which 
makes the ' formerly ' with which the paragraph commences seem 
strange. 

3 Sze-ma' Khitw says nothing of king Wan's love of the sword- 
fight, nor of this son Khwei. He says that in 265 Wan was suc- 
ceeded by his son Tan {ffi), who appears to have been quite 
young. 
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silver.' His attendants said, ' (Only) .ffwang-jze is 
able to do this.' Thereupon the prince sent men 
with a thousand ounces of silver to offer to /sfwang- 
jze, who, however, would not accept them, but went 
with the messengers. When he saw the prince, he 
said, ' O prince, what have you to say to K&u, and 
why would you give me the silver ?' The prince 
replied, ' I have heard that you, master, are saga- 
cious and sage. I sent you respectfully the thou- 
sand ounces of silver, as a prelude to the silks and 
other gifts 1 . But as you decline to receive them, 
how dare I now tell you (what I wished from you)?' 
A!wang-jze rejoined, ' I have heard, O prince, that 
what you wanted me for was to wean the king from 
what is his delight. Suppose that in trying to per- 
suade his Majesty I should offend him, and not fulfil 
your expectation, I shall be punished with death ; — 
and could I then enjoy this silver? Or suppose 
that I shall succeed in persuading his Majesty, and 
accomplish what you desire, what is there in the 
kingdom of Aao that I might ask for which I would 
not get?' 

The crown-prince said, ' Yes ; but my (father), 
the king, will see none but swordsmen.' Awang-jze 
replied, ' I know ; but I am expert in the use of the 
sword.' ' That is well,' observed the prince ; ' but 
the swordsmen whom his Majesty sees all have their 
hair in a tangle, with whiskers projecting out. They 
wear slouching caps with coarse and unornamented 
tassels, and their coats are cut short behind. They 
have staring eyes, and talk about the hazards of 



1 This, I think, is the meaning. It may possibly mean 'for 
presents to your followers in attendance on you.' 
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their game. The king is delighted with all this; 
but now you are sure to present yourself to him 
in your scholar's dress, and this will stand greatly in 
the way of your success.' 

A!wang-jze said, ' I will then, with your leave, get 
me a swordsman's dress.' This was ready in three 
days, and when he appeared in it before the prince, 
the latter went with him to introduce him to the 
king, who then drew his sword from its scabbard 
and waited for him. When .Afwang-jze entered the 
door of the hall, he did not hurry forward, nor, when 
he saw the king, did he bow. The king asked him, 
' What do you want to teach me, Sir, that you have 
got the prince to mention you beforehand ?' The 
reply was, ' I have heard that your Majesty is fond of 
the sword-fight, and therefore I have sought an 
interview with you on the ground of (my skill in the 
use of) the sword.' 'What can you do with your 
sword against an opponent ? ' ' Let me meet with 
an opponent every ten paces, my sword would deal 
with him, so that I should not be stopped in a march 
of a thousand li.' The king was delighted with 
him, and said, ' You have not your match in the 
kingdom.' /sTwang-jze replied, ' A good swordsman 
first makes a feint (against his opponent), then 
seems to give him an advantage, and finally gives 
his thrust, reaching him before he can return the 
blow. I should like to have an opportunity to show 
you my skill.' The king said, ' Stop (for a little), 
Master. Go to your lodging, and wait for my orders. 
I will make arrangements for the play, and then 
call you.' 

The king accordingly made trial of his swordsmen 
for seven days, till more than sixty of them were 
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killed,' or (severely) wounded. He then selected five 
or six men, and made them bring their swords and 
take their places beneath the hall, after which he 
called .ATwang-jze, and said to him, 'To-day I am 
going to make (you and) these men show what 
you can do with your swords.' ' I have long been 
looking for the opportunity,' replied .Afwang-jze. 
The king then asked him what would be the length 
of the sword which he would use ; and he said, ' Any 
length will suit me, but I have three swords, any one 
of which I will use, as may please your Majesty. 
Let me first tell you of them, and then go to the 
arena.' ' I should like to hear about the three 
swords,' said the king; and Awang-jze went on, 
' There is the sword of the Son of Heaven ; the 
sword of a feudal prince ; and the sword of a 
common man.' 

' What about the sword of the Son of Heaven ? ' 
'This sword has Yen-Ml l and Shih-^ang 2 for 
its point ; KM. and (Mount) Tai 3 for its edge ; 3 m 
and Wei for its back ; /iTau and Sung for its hilt ; 
Han and Wei for its sheath. It is embraced by the 
wild tribes all around ; it is wrapped up in the four 
seasons ; it is bound round by the Sea of Po 4 ; and 
its girdle is the enduring hills. It is regulated by 
the five elements ; its wielding is by means of Punish- 
ments and Kindness ; its unsheathing is like that of 

1 Some noted place in the state of Yen, the capital of which was 
near the site of the present Peking. 

* A wall, north of Yen, built as a barrier of defence against the 
northern tribes. 

s Mount Thai. 

4 A region lying along the present gulf of .ffih-K, between the 
Pei-ho and the .Oing-ho in Shan-tung. 
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the Yin and Yang ; it is held fast in the spring and 
summer ; it is put in action in the autumn and winter. 
When it is thrust forward, there is nothing in front 
of it; when lifted up, there is nothing above it; 
when laid down, there is nothing below it ; when 
wheeled round, there is nothing left on any side 
of it ; above, it cleaves the floating clouds ; and 
below, it penetrates to every division of the earth. 
Let this sword be once used, and the princes are all 
reformed, and the whole kingdom submits. This is 
the sword of the Son of Heaven V 

King Wan looked lost in amazement, and said 
again, 'And what about the sword of a feudal lord ?' 
(75fwang-$ze) replied, ' This sword has wise and brave 
officers for its point ; pure and disinterested officers 
for its edge ; able and honourable officers for its 
back ; loyal and sage officers for its hilt ; valiant 
and eminent officers for its sheath. When this 
sword is thrust directly forward, as in the former 
case, there is nothing in front of it ; when directed 
upwards, there is nothing above it ; when laid down, 
there is nothing below it ; when wheeled round, there 
is nothing on any side of it. Above, its law is taken 
from the round heaven, and is in accordance with 
the three luminaries ; below, its law is taken from 
the square earth, and is in accordance with the four 
seasons ; between, it is in harmony with the minds 
of the people, and in all the parts of the state there 
is peace. Let this sword be once used, and you 
seem to hear the crash of the thunder-peal. Within 



1 By this sword .A'wang-jze evidently means the power of the 
sovereign, supported by the strength of the kingdom, and directed 
by good government. 
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the four borders there are none who do not respect- 
fully submit, and obey the orders of the ruler. This 
is the sword of the feudal lord.' 

' And what about the sword of the common man ?' 
asked the king (once more). (#wang-jze) replied, 
' The sword of the common man (is wielded by) 
those who have their hair in a tangle, with whiskers 
projecting out ; who wear slouching caps with coarse 
and unornamented tassels, and have their coats cut 
short behind ; who have staring eyes, and talk (only) 
about the hazards (of their game). They hit at one 
another before you. Above, the sword slashes 
through the neck ; and below, it scoops out the liver 
and lungs. This is the sword of the common man. 
(The users of it) are not different from fighting 
cocks ; any morning their lives are brought to an 
end ; they are of no use in the affairs of the state. 
Your Majesty occupies the seat of the Son of 
Heaven, and that you should be so fond of the 
swordsmanship of such common men, is unworthy, 
as I venture to think, of your Majesty.' 

On this the king drew A'wang-jze with him, and 
went up to the top of the hall, where the cook set 
forth a meal, which the king walked round three 
times (unable to sit down to it). A'wang-jze said to 
him, ' Sit down quietly, Great King, and calm your- 
self. I have said all I wished to say about swords.' 
King Wan, thereafter, did not quit the palace for 
three months, and the swordsmen all killed them- 
selves in their own rooms \ 

1 .ffwang-jze's parables had had their intended effect. It was 
not in his mind to do anything for the swordsmen. The commen- 
tators say: — 'Indignant at not being treated as they had been 
before, they all killed themselves.' 
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BOOK XXXI. 
Part III. Section IX. 

Yii-f A, or ' The Old Fisherman V 

Confucius,rambling in the forest of 3ze-wei 2 , stopped 
and sat down by the Apricot altar. The disciples 
began to read their books, while he proceeded to 
play on his lute, singing as he did so. He had not 
half finished his ditty when an old fisherman stepped 

1 See vol. xxxix, p. 159. 

2 A forest or grove in the neighbourhood of the capital of Lfi. 
3ze-wei means ' black silken curtains ;' and I do not know why 
the forest was so denominated. That I have correctly determined 
its position, however, may be inferred from a quotation in the 
Khang-hsl dictionary under the character than (=' altar') to the 
effect that ' Confucius, leaving (the capital of) Lu by the eastern 
gate, on passing the old apricot altar, said, "This is the altar 
reared by 3ang Wan-iung to solemnise covenants." ' Dr. Mor- 
rison under the same than defines the second phrase — hsing 
thin — as ' The place where Confucius taught,' which Dr. Williams, 
under hsing, has amplified into ' The place where Confucius had 
his school.' But the text does not justify so definite a conclusion. 
The picture which the Book raises before my mind is that of a 
forest, with a row or clump of apricot trees, along which was 
a terrace, having on it the altar of 3^ng Wan-£ung, and with a 
lake or at least a stream near to it, to which the ground sloped 
down. Here the writer introduces us to the sage and some of his 
disciples, on one occasion, when they were attracted from their 
books and music by the appearance of the old fisherman. I visited 
in 1873, not far from the Confucian cemetery, a ruined building 
caHed ' the College of ^Tu-Sze,' which was pointed out as the site of 
the School of Confucius. The place would suit all the demands 
of the situation in this Book. 
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down from his boat, and came towards them. His 
beard and eyebrows were turning white ; his hair 
was all uncombed ; and his sleeves hung idly down. 
He walked thus up from the bank, till he got to the 
dry ground, when he stopped, and, with his left 
hand holding one of his knees, and the right hand 
at his chin, listened. When the ditty was finished, 
he beckoned to 3 z e-kung and 3 ze ~l u > wn ° both re " 
sponded and went to him. Pointing to Confucius, 
he said, ' Who is he ? ' 3 ze_m replied, ' He is the 
Superior Man of Lu,' ' And of what family is he ? ' 
' He is of the Khung family.' » And what is the 
occupation of this Mr. Khung?' To this question 
3ze-lu gave no reply, but 3 z e-kung replied, ' This 
scion of the Khung family devotes himself in his own 
nature to leal-heartedness and sincerity; in his con- 
duct he manifests benevolence and righteousness ; 
he cultivates the ornaments of ceremonies and 
music ; he pays special attention to the relation- 
ships of society ; above, he would promote loyalty 
to the hereditary lords ; below, he seeks the trans- 
formation of all classes of the people ; his object 
being to benefit the kingdom : — this is what Mr. 
Khung devotes himself to.' 

The stranger further asked, 'Is he a ruler pos- 
sessed of territory ? ' ' No,' was 3 z e-kung's reply. 
' Is he the assistant of any prince or king ? ' ' No ; ' 
and on this the other began to laugh and to retrace 
his steps, saying as he went, ' Yes, benevolence is 
benevolence ! But I am afraid he will not escape 
(the evils incident to humanity). By embittering 
his mind and toiling his body, he is imperilling his 
true (nature) ! Alas ! how far removed is he from 
the proper way (of life) ! ' 

[40] o 
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3ze-kung returned, and reported (what the man 
had said) to Confucius, who pushed his lute aside, 
and arose, saying, ' Is he not a sage ? ' and down the 
slope he went in search of him. When he reached 
the edge of the lake, there was the fisherman with 
his pole, dragging the boat towards him. Turning 
round and seeing Confucius, he came back towards 
him and stood up. Confucius then drew back, 
bowed to him twice, and went forward. ' What do 
you want with me, Sir ? ' asked the stranger. The 
reply was, 'A little while ago, my Master, you broke 
off the thread of your remarks and went away. Infe- 
rior to you, I do not know what you wished to say, 
and have ventured here to wait for your instructions, 
fortunate if I may but hear the sound of your words 
to complete the assistance that you can give me ! ' 
'Ah!' responded the stranger, 'how great is your 
love of learning ! ' 

Confucius bowed twice, and then rose up, and 
said, ' Since I was young, I have cultivated learning 
till I am now sixty-nine years old ; but I have not 
had an opportunity of hearing the perfect teaching ; — 
dare I but listen to you with a humble and unpreju- 
diced mind ? ' The stranger replied, ' Like seeks to 
like, and (birds) of the same note respond to one 
another ; — this is a rule of Heaven. Allow me to 
explain what I am in possession of, and to pass 
over (from its standpoint) to the things which occupy 
you. What you occupy yourself with are the affairs 
of men. When the sovereign, the feudal lords, the 
great officers, and the common people, these four 
classes, do what is correct (in their several positions), 
we have the beauty of good order ; and when they 
leave their proper duties, there ensues the greatest 
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disorder. When the officials attend to their duties, 
and the common people are anxiously concerned 
about their business, there is no encroachment on 
one another's rights. 

' Fields running to waste ; leaking rooms ; insuffi- 
ciency of food and clothing ; taxes unprovided for ; 
want of harmony among wives and concubines ; and 
want of order between old and young ; — these are 
the troubles of the common people. 

' Incompetency for their charges ; inattention to 
their official business ; want of probity in conduct ; 
carelessness and idleness in subordinates ; failure of 
merit and excellence ; and uncertainty of rank and 
emolument: — these are the troubles of great officers. 

' No loyal ministers at their courts ; the clans in 
their states rebellious ; want of skill in their me- 
chanics ; articles of tribute of bad quality ; late 
appearances at court in spring and autumn; and 
the dissatisfaction of the sovereign : — these are the 
troubles of the feudal lords. 

'Want of harmony between the Yin and Yang ; 
unseasonableness of cold and heat, affecting all 
things injuriously; oppression and disorder among 
the feudal princes, their presuming to plunder and 
attack one another, to the injury of the people ; 
ceremonies and music ill-regulated; the resources 
for expenditure exhausted or deficient; the social 
relationships uncared for ; and the people aban- 
doned to licentious disorder : — these are the troubles 
of the Son of Heaven and his ministers. 

' Now, Sir, you have not the high rank of a ruler, 
a feudal lord, or a minister of the royal court, nor 
are you in the inferior position of a great minister, 
with his departments of business, and yet you take 

o 2 
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it on you to regulate ceremonies and music, and to 
give special attention to the relationships of society, 
with a view to transform the various classes of the 
people : — is it not an excessive multiplication of 
your business ? 

'And moreover men are liable to eight defects, 
and (the conduct of) affairs to four evils ; of which 
we must by all means take account. 

' To take the management of affairs which do not 
concern him is called monopolising. To bring 
forward a subject which no one regards is called 
loquacity. To lead men on by speeches made to 
please them is called sycophancy. To praise men 
without regard to right or wrong is called flattery. 
To be fond of speaking of men's wickedness is called 
calumny. To part friends and separate relatives 
is called mischievousness. To praise a man 
deceitfully, or in the same way fix on him the 
character of being bad, is called depravity. Without 
reference to their being good or bad, to agree with 
men with double face, in order to steal a knowledge 
of what they wish, is called being dangerous. 
Those eight defects produce disorder among other 
men and injury to one's self. A superior man will 
not make a friend of one who has them, nor will an 
intelligent ruler make him his minister. 

' To speak of what I called the four evils : — To 
be fond of conducting great affairs, changing and 
altering what is of long-standing, to obtain for one's 
self the reputation of meritorious service, is called 
ambition; to claim all wisdom and intrude into 
affairs, encroaching on the work of others, and re- 
presenting it as one's own, is called greediness ; to 
see his errors without changing them, and to go on 
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more resolutely in his own way when remonstrated 
with, is called obstinacy ; when another agrees 
with himself, to approve of him, and, however good 
he may be, when he disagrees, to disapprove of him, 
is called boastful conceit. These are the four 
evils. When one can put away the eight defects, 
and allow no course to the four evils, he begins to 
be capable of being taught.' 

Confucius looked sorrowful and sighed. (Again) 
he bowed twice, and then rose up and said, ' I was 
twice driven from Lu. I had to flee from Wei ; the 
tree under which I rested was cut down in Sung ; 
I was kept in a state of siege between Kkka and 
3hai. I do not know what errors I had committed 
that I came to be misrepresented on these four 
occasions (and suffered as I did).' The stranger 
looked grieved (at these words), changed counte- 
nance, and said, 'Very cjifficult it is, Sir, to make 
you understand. There was a man who was 
frightened at his shadow and disliked to see his 
footsteps, so that he ran to escape from them. But 
the more frequently he lifted his feet, the more 
numerous his footprints were ; and however fast he 
ran, his shadow did not leave him. He thought he 
was going too slow, and ran on with all his speed 
without stopping, till his strength was exhausted 
and he died. He did not know that, if he had 
stayed in a shady place, his shadow would have 
disappeared, and that if he had remained still, he 
would have lost his footprints : — his stupidity was 
excessive ! And you, Sir, exercise your judgment 
on the questions about benevolence and righteous- 
ness ; you investigate the points where agreement 
and difference touch ; you look at the changes from 
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movement to rest and from rest to movement ; you 
have mastered the rules of receiving and giving ; 
you have denned the feelings of liking and dis- 
liking ; you have harmonised the limits of joy and 
anger: — and yet you have hardly been able to 
escape (the troubles of which you speak). If you 
earnestly cultivated your own person, and carefully 
guarded your (proper) truth, simply rendering to 
others what was due to them, then you would have 
escaped such entanglements. But now, when you 
do not cultivate your own person, and make the 
cultivation of others your object, are you not occu- 
pying yourself with what is external ? ' 

Confucius with an air of sadness said, ' Allow me 

« 

to ask what it is that you call my proper Truth.' 
The stranger replied, 'A man's proper Truth is pure 
sincerity in its highest degree; — without this pure 
sincerity one cannot move others. Hence if one 
(only) forces himself to wail, however sadly he may 
do so, it is not (real) sorrow ; if he forces himself to 
be angry, however he may seem to be severe, he 
excites no awe ; if he forces himself to show affec- 
tion, however he may smile, he awakens no harmo- 
nious reciprocation. True grief, without a sound, 
is yet sorrowful ; true anger, without any demon- 
stration, yet awakens awe ; true affection, without a 
smile, yet produces a harmonious reciprocation. 
Given this truth within, it exercises a spiritual 
efficacy without, and this is why we count it so 
valuable. In our relations with others, it appears 
according to the requirements of each case : — in the 
service of parents, as gentle, filial duty; in the 
service of rulers, as loyalty and integrity ; in festive 
drinking, as pleasant enjoyment; in the performance 
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of the mourning rites, as sadness and sorrow. In 
loyalty and integrity, good service is the principal 
thing ; in festive drinking, the enjoyment ; in the 
mourning rites, the sorrow ; in the service of parents, 
the giving them pleasure. The beauty of the ser- 
vice rendered (to a ruler) does not require that it 
always be performed in one way; the service of 
parents so as to give them pleasure takes no account 
of how it is done ; the festive drinking which 
ministers enjoyment does not depend on the appli- 
ances for it ; the observance of the mourning rites 
with the proper sorrow asks no questions about the 
rites themselves. Rites are prescribed for the prac- 
tice of the common people; man's proper Truth 
is what he has received from Heaven, operating 
spontaneously, and unchangeable. Therefore the 
sages take their law from Heaven, and prize their 
(proper) Truth, without submitting to the restric- 
tions of custom. The stupid do the reverse of this. 
They are unable to take their law from Heaven, 
and are influenced by other men ; they do not know 
how to prize the proper Truth (of their nature), 
but are under the dominion of ordinary things, and 
change according to the customs (around them) : — 
always, consequently, incomplete. Alas for you, 
Sir, that you were early steeped in the hypocrisies 
of men, and have been so late in hearing about the 
Great Way ! ' 

(Once more), Confucius bowed twice (to the fisher- 
man), then rose again, and said, ' That I have met 
you to-day is as if I had the happiness of getting to 
heaven. If you, Master, are not ashamed, but will 
let me be as your servant, and continue to teach me, 
let me venture to ask where your dwelling is. I will 
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then beg to receive your instructions there, and finish 
my learning of the Great Way.' The stranger re- 
plied, ' I have heard the saying, " If it be one with 
whom you can walk together, go with him to the 
subtlest mysteries of the Tao. If it be one with 
whom you cannot walk together and he do not 
know the Tao, take care that you do not associate 
with him, and you will yourself incur no response 
bility." Do your utmost, Sir. I must leave you, — 
I must leave you ! ' With this he shoved off his boat, 
and went away among the green reeds. 

Yen Yuan (now) returned to the carriage, where 
3ze-lu handed to him the strap ; but Confucius did 
not look round, (continuing where he was), till the 
wavelets were stilled, and he did not hear the sound 
of the pole, when at last he ventured to (return and) 
take his seat. 3ze-\&, by his side in the carriage, 
asked him, saying, ' I have been your servant for a 
long time, but I have never seen you, Master, treat 
another with the awe and reverence which you have 
now shown. I have seen you in the presence of a 
Lord of ten thousand chariots or a Ruler of a thou- 
sand, and they have never received you in a dif- 
ferent audience-room, or treated you but with the 
courtesies due to an equal, while you have still car- 
ried yourself with a reserved and haughty air ; but 
to-day this old fisherman has stood erect in front of 
you with his pole in his hand, while you, bent from 
your loins in the form of a sounding-stone, would 
bow twice before you answered him ; — was not your 
reverence of him excessive ? Your disciples will all 
think it strange in you, Master. Why did the old 
fisherman receive such homage from you ?' 

Confucius leant forward on the cross-bar of the 
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carriage, heaved a sigh, and said, ' Difficult indeed 
is it to change you, Yu ! You have been trained 
in propriety and righteousness for long, and yet 
your servile and mean heart has not been taken 
from you. Come nearer, that I may speak fully to 
you. If you meet one older than yourself, and do 
not show him respect, you fail in propriety. If you 
see a man of superior wisdom and goodness, and do 
not honour him, you want the great characteristic of 
humanity. If that (fisherman) did not possess it in 
the highest degree, how could he make others sub- 
mit to him ? And if their submission to him be not 
sincere, they do not attain to the truth (of their 
nature), and inflict a lasting injury on their persons. 
Alas ! there is no greater calamity to man than the 
want of this characteristic ; and you, O Yu, you 
alone, would take such want on yourself. 

'Moreover, the Tao is the course by which all 
things should proceed. For things to fail in this is 
death ; to observe it, is life. To oppose it in prac- 
tice is ruin; to conform it, is success. Therefore 
wherever the sagely man finds the Tao, he honours 
it. And that old fisherman to-day might be said 
to possess it; — dared I presume not to show him 
reverence ?' 
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BOOK XXXII. 

Part III. Section X. 

Lieh Yii-khau 1 . 

i. Lieh Yii-khau had started to go to KM, but 
came back when he was half-way to it. He met 
Po-hwan Wu-zan 2 , who said, 'Why have you come 
back ?' His reply was, ' I was frightened.' ' What 
frightened you ? ' 'I went into ten soup-shops 3 to 
get a meal, and in five of them the soup was set 
before me before (I had paid for it) 4 .' ' But what 
was there in that to frighten you ?' (Lieh-jze) said, 
' Though the inward and true purpose be not set 
forth, the body like a spy gives some bright display 
of it. And this outward demonstration overawes 
men's minds, and makes men on light grounds treat 
one as noble or as aged, from which evil to him will 
be produced. Now vendors of soup supply their com- 
modity simply as a matter of business, and however 
much they may dispose of, their profit is but little, 

1 See vol. xxxix, pp. 160-162. 

2 The same teacher, no doubt, who is mentioned in II, par. 2, 
and XXI, par. 2, though the Wu in Wu-zan is here Sgp, and 
there $£. 

8 Like the tea and congee shanties, I suppose, which a traveller 
in China finds still on the road-side. 

4 The meaning is not plain. There must have been something 
in the respect and generosity of the attendants which made Lieh- 
jze feel that his manner was inconsistent with his profession of 
Taoism. 
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and their power is but slight ; and yet they treated 
me as I have said : — how much more would the lord 
of ten thousand chariots do so ! His body burdened 
with (the cares of his) kingdom, and his knowledge 
overtasked by its affairs, he would entrust those 
affairs to me, and exact from me the successful con- 
duct (of its government). It was this which fright- 
ened me.' Po-hwan Wu-san replied, 'Admirable 
perspicacity ! But if you carry yourself as you do, 
men will flock to you for protection.' 

Not long after, Po-hwan Wu-.san went (to visit 
Lieh-jze), and found the space outside his door full 
of shoes l . There he stood with his face to the 
north, holding his staff upright, and leaning his chin 
on it till the skin was wrinkled. After standing so 
for some time, and without saying a word, he was 
going away, when the door-keeper 2 went in, and 
told Lieh-jze. The latter (immediately) took up his 
shoes, and ran barefoot after the visitor. When he 
overtook him at the (outer) gate, he said, ' Since 
you, Sir, have come, are you going away without 
giving me some medicine 8 ? ' The other replied, 
'It is of no use. I did tell you that men would 
flock to you, and they do indeed do so. It is not 
that you can cause men to flock to you, but you 
cannot keep them from not so coming ; — of what use 
is (all my warning) ? What influences them and 
makes them glad is the display of your extra- 
ordinary (qualities) ; but you must also be influ- 

1 See the LI K\ (vol. xxvii, pp. 70, 71). It is still the custom 
in Japan for visitors to leave their shoes outside, in order not to 
soil the mats. 

8 Whose business it was to receive and announce the guests. 

3 Good advice. 
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enced in your turn, and your proper nature be 
shaken, and no warning can be addressed to you. 
Those who associate with you do not admonish you 
of this. The small words which they speak are 
poison to a man. You perceive it not ; you under- 
stand it not ; — how can you separate yourself from 
them ? 

' The clever toil on, and the wise are sad. Those 
who are without ability seek for nothing. They eat 
to the full, and wander idly about. They drift like 
a vessel loosed from its moorings, and aimlessly 
wander about 1 .' 

2. A man of A^ng, called Hwan, learned 2 his 
books in the neighbourhood of A^iu-shih 3 , and in 
no longer time than three years became a Confucian 
scholar, benefiting the three classes of his kindred 4 
as the Ho extends its enriching influence for nine 
li. He made his younger brother study (the prin- 
ciples of) Mo 6 , and then they two — the scholar and 
the Mohist — disputed together (about their respec- 
tive systems), and the father took the side of the 
younger 6 . After ten years Hwan killed himself. 
(By and by) he appeared to his father in a dream, 
saying, ' It was I who made your son become a 

1 Was this then Wft-zan's idea of how the Tdoist should carry 
himself? From ' those who associate with you' Wu-san's address 
might be rhymed. 

J Read them aloud, and so committed them to memory; — as 
Chinese schoolboys do still. 

8 The name of a place, or, perhaps, of Hwan's schoolmaster. 

4 Probably, the kindred of his father, mother, and wife ; — through 
his getting office as a scholar. 

B Or Mih Ti ; — Mencius's heresiarch. 

6 Literally, ' of Tf,' as if that had been the name of the younger 
brother, as it was that of the heresiarch. 
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Mohist ; why did you not recognise that good ser- 
vice 1 ? I am become (but) the fruit of a cypress in 
autumn 2 .' But the Creator 3 , in apportioning the 
awards of men, does not recompense them for their 
own doings, but recompenses them for the (use of 
the) Heavenly in them. It was thus that Hwan's 
brother was led to learn Mohism. When this Hwan 
thought that it was he who had made his brother 
different from what he would have been, and pro- 
ceeded to despise his father, he was like the people 
of KM, who, while they drank from a well, tried to 
keep one another from it. Hence it is said, ' Now- 
a-days all men are Hwans 4 .' From this we perceive 
that those who possess the characteristics (of the 
Tao) consider that they do not know them ; how 
much more is it so with those who possess the Tao 
itself! The ancients called such (as Hwan) 'men 
who had escaped the punishment of Heaven.' 

3. The sagely man rests in what is his proper 
rest ; he does not rest in what is not so ; — the multi- 
tude of men rest in what is not their proper rest ; 
they do not rest in their proper rest 6 . 

4. Awang-jze said, 'To know the Tao is easy; 
not to say (that you know it) is difficult. To know 
it and not to speak of it is the way to attain to the 

1 The character for this in the text (Jj£) is explained as meaning 
' a grave,' with special reference to this passage, in the Khang-hst 
dictionary. 

2 The idea of a grave is suggested by the ' cypress,' and we need 
not try to find it in J^. 

* The creator was, in ATwang-jze's mind, the Tao. 

* Arrogating to themselves what was the work of the T&o. 

8 The best editions make this sentence a paragraph by itself. 
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Heavenly ; to know and to speak of it, is the way 
to show the Human. The ancients pursued the 
Heavenly (belonging to them), and not the Human.' 

5. KiX Phing-man 1 learned how to slaughter the 
dragon 2 from ATih-li Yt, expending (in doing so) all 
his wealth of a thousand ounces of silver. In three 
years he became perfect in the art, but he never 
exercised his skill. 

6. The sage looks on what is deemed necessary 
as unnecessary, and therefore is not at war 3 (in him- 
self). The mass of men deem what is unnecessary 
to be necessary, and therefore they are often at war 
(in themselves). Therefore those who pursue this 
method of (internal) war, resort to it in whatever they 
seek for. But reliance on such war leads to ruin. 

7. The wisdom of the small man does not go 
beyond (the minutiae of) making presents and writing 
memoranda, wearying his spirits out in what is trivial 
and mean. But at the same time he wishes to aid 
in guiding to (the secret of) the Tao and of (all) 
things in the incorporeity of the Grand Unity. In 
this way he goes all astray in regard to (the mysteries 
of) space and time. The fetters of embodied matter 
keep him from the knowledge of the Grand Begin- 
ning. (On the other hand), the perfect man directs 
the energy of his spirit to what was before the 
Beginning, and finds pleasure in the mysteriousness 



1 These are names fashioned by our author. 

4 ' Slaughtering the dragon' means 'learning the Tao,' by ex- 
pending or putting away all doing and knowledge, till one comes 
to the perfect state of knowing the T So and not speaking of it. 

8 Being ' at war ' here is not the conflict of arms, but of joy, 
anger, and desire in one's breast. See 3iao Hung in loc. 
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belonging to the region of nothingness. He is like 
the water which flows on without the obstruction of 
matter, and expands into the Grand Purity. 

Alas for what you do, (O men)! You occupy 
yourselves with things trivial as a hair, and remain 
ignorant of the Grand Rest ! 

8. There was a man of Sung, called 3hao Shang, 
who was sent by the king of Sung on a mission to 
Khin. On setting out, he had several carriages with 
him ; and the king (of Khin) was so pleased with 
him that he gave him another hundred. When he 
returned to Sung, he saw A!wang-jze, and said to 
him, ' To live in a narrow lane of a poor mean 
hamlet, wearing sandals amid distress of poverty, 
with a weazen neck and yellow face 1 ; — that is what I 
should find it difficult to do. But as soon as I come 
to an understanding with the Lord of a myriad 
carriages, to find myself with a retinue of a hundred 
carriages, — that is wherein I excel.' .Afwang-jze 
replied, ' When the king of Kh&a. is ill, the doctor 
whom he calls to open an ulcer or squeeze a boil 
receives a carriage ; and he who licks his piles re- 
ceives five. The lower the service, the more are 
the carriages given. Did you, Sir, lick his piles ? 
How else should you have got so many carriages ? 
Begone ! ' 

9. Duke Ai of Lu asked Yen Ho, saying, ' If I 
employ Aung-nl as the support of my government, 
will the evils of the state be thereby cured ? ' The 



1 The character for ' face ' generally means ' ears ; ' but the 
Khang-hsf dictionary, with special reference to this paragraph, ex- 
plains it by ' face.' — The whole paragraph is smart and bitter, but 
Lin Hsi-£ung thinks it too coarse to be from ^wang-jze's pencil. 
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reply was, ' (Such a measure) would be perilous ! It 
would be full of hazard ! -ATung-ni, moreover, will 
try to ornament a feather and paint it ; in the con- 
duct of affairs he uses flowery speeches. A (mere) 
branch is to him more admirable (than the root) ; he 
can bear to misrepresent their nature in instructing 
the people, and is not conscious of the unreality of 
his words. He receives (his inspiration) from his 
own mind, and rules his course from his own spirit ; 
— what fitness has he to be set over the people ? 
Is such a man suitable for you (as your minister) ? 
Could you give to him the nourishment (of the 
people) ? You would do so by mistake (but not on 
purpose, for a time, but not as a permanency). To 
make the people leave what is real, and learn what 
is hypocritical — that is not the proper thing to be 
shown to them ; if you take thought for future ages, 
your better plan will be to give up (the idea of em- 
ploying Confucius). What makes government diffi- 
cult, is the dealing with men without forgetting your- 
self; this is not according to the example of Heaven 
in diffusing its benefits. Merchants and traffickers 
are not to be ranked (with administrative officers) ; 
if on an occasion you so rank them, the spirits (of 
the people) do not acquiesce in your doing so. The 
instruments of external punishment are made of 
metal and wood; those of internal punishment are 
agitation (of the mind) and (the sense of) transgres- 
sion. When small men become subject to the ex- 
ternal punishment, the (instruments of) metal and 
wood deal with them ; when they become liable to 
the internal punishments, the Yin and Yang 1 con- 

1 Compare the use of ' the Yi n and the Yan g ' in XXIII, par. 8. — 
Yen Ho does not flatter Confucius in his description of him. 
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sume them. It is only the true man who can escape 
both from the external and internal punishment.' 

10. Confucius said, 'The minds of men are more 
difficult of approach than (the position defended by) 
mountains and rivers, and more difficult to know 
than Heaven itself. Heaven has its periods of 
spring and autumn, of winter and summer, and of 
morning and evening ; but man's exterior is thickly 
veiled, and his feelings lie deep. Thus the demeanour 
of some is honest-like, and yet they go to excess (in 
what is mean) ; others are really gifted, and yet look 
to be without ability; some seem docile and im- 
pressible, but yet they have far-reaching schemes ; 
others look firm, and yet may be twisted about; 
others look slow, and yet they are hasty. In this 
way those who hasten to do what is right as if they 
were thirsty will anon hurry away from it as if it 
were fire. Hence the superior man looks at them 
when employed at a distance to test their fidelity, 
and when employed near at hand to test their rever- 
ence. By employing them on difficult services, he 
tests their ability ; by questioning them suddenly, he 
tests their knowledge ; by appointing them a fixed 
time, he tests their good faith ; by entrusting them 
with wealth, he tests their benevolence; by telling 
them of danger, he tests their self-command in 
emergencies ; by making them drunk, he tests their 
tendencies 1 ; by placing them in a variety of society, 
he tests their chastity: — by these nine tests the 
inferior man is discovered.' 

1 1. When Khao-fu, the Correct 2 , received the first 

1 Is this equivalent to the adage 'In vino Veritas?' 

1 A famous ancestor of Confucius in the eighth century b. c, 

[40] P 
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grade of official rank, he walked with head bowed 
down ; on receiving the second, with bent back ; on 
receiving the third, with body stooping, he ran and 
hurried along the wall : — who would presume not to 
take him as a model ? But one of those ordinary 
men, on receiving his first appointment, goes along 
with a haughty stride ; on receiving his second, he 
looks quite elated in his chariot ; and on receiving 
the third, he calls his uncles by their personal 
names ; — how very different from Hsu (Yu) in the 
time (of Yao of) Thang ! 

Of all things that injure (men) there is none 
greater than the practising of virtue with the pur- 
pose of the mind, till the mind becomes supercilious. 
When it becomes so, the mind (only) looks inwards 
(on itself), and such looking into itself leads to its 
ruin. This evil quality has five forms, and the chief 
of them is that which is the central. What do we 
mean by the central quality ? It is that which ap- 
pears in a man's loving (only) his own views, and 
reviling whatever he does not do (himself). 

Limiting (men's advance), there are eight extreme 
conditions; securing (that advance), there are three 
things necessary; and the person has its six reposi- 
tories. Elegance ; a (fine) beard ; tallness ; size ; 
strength ; beauty ; bravery ; daring ; and in all these 
excelling others : — (these are the eight extreme 
conditions) by which advance is limited. Depending 
on and copying others ; stooping in order to rise ; and 
being straitened by the fear of not equalling others : — 



before the Khung family fled from Sung. See the account of him, 
with some verbal alterations, in the 3<> -Owan, under the seventh 
year of duke Kio. 
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these are the three things that lead to advancing. 
Knowledge seeking to reach to all that is external ; 
bold movement producing many resentments; be- 
nevolence and righteousness leading to many requi- 
sitions ; understanding the phenomena of life in an 
extraordinary degree ; understanding all knowledge 
so as to possess an approach to it ; understanding 
the great condition appointed for him, and following 
it, and the smaller conditions, and meeting them as 
they occur : — (these are the six repositories of the 
person) 1 . 

12. There was a man who, having had an inter- 
view with the king of Sung, and been presented by 
him with ten carriages, showed them boastfully to 
Afwang-jze, as if the latter had been a boy. Afwang- 
jze said to him,' Near the Ho there was a poor man 
who supported his family by weaving rushes (to 
form screens). His son, when diving in a deep 
pool, found a pearl worth a thousand ounces of silver. 
The father said, "Bring a stone, and break it in 
pieces. A pearl of this value must have been in a 
pool nine kAung deep 2 , and under the chin of the 
Black Dragon. That you were able to get it must 
have been owing to your finding him asleep. Let 
him awake, and the consequences to you will not be 
small ! " Now the kingdom of Sung is deeper than 
any pool of nine khung, and its king is fiercer than 
the Black Dragon. That you were able to get the 

1 These eight words are supplied to complete the structure of 
the paragraph ; but I cannot well say what they mean, nor in what 
way the predicates in the six clauses that precede can be called 
' the stores, or repositories of the body or person.' 

2 = in a pool deeper than any nine pools. Compare the ex- 
pression ~j\j m^ ^. 

P 2 
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chariots must have been owing to your finding him 
asleep. Let him awake, and you will be ground to 
powder 1 .' 

13. Some (ruler) having sent a message of invita- 
tion to him, Awang-jze replied to the messenger, 
' Have you seen, Sir, a sacrificial ox ? It is robed 
with ornamental embroidery, and feasted on fresh 
grass and beans. But when it is led into the grand 
ancestral temple, though it wished to be (again) a 
solitary calf, would that be possible for it 2 ? ' 

14. When ^Twang-jze was about to die, his dis- 
ciples signified their wish to give him a grand burial. 
' I shall have heaven and earth,' said he, ' for my 
coffin and its shell ; the sun and moon for my two 
round symbols of jade ; the stars and constellations 
for my pearls and jewels ; and all things assisting 
as the mourners. Will not the provisions for my 
burial be complete? What could you add to them?' 
The disciples replied, ' We are afraid that the crows 
and kites will eat our master.' .Afwang-aze rejoined, 
' Above, the crows and kites will eat me ; below, the 
mole-crickets and ants will eat me : — to take from 
those and give to these would only show your par- 
tiality 3 .' 

The attempt, with what is not even, to produce 
what is even will only produce an uneven result; 
the attempt, with what is uncertain, to make the 
uncertain certain will leave the uncertainty as it 

1 Compare paragraph 8. But Lin again denies the genuineness 
of this. 

* Compare XVII, par. 11. 

8 We do not know whether .ffwang-jze was buried according to 
his own ideal or not. In the concluding sentences we have a 
strange descent from the grandiloquence of what precedes. 
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was. He who uses only the sight of his eyes is 
acted on by what he sees ; it is the (intuition of the) 
spirit, that gives the assurance of certainty. That 
the sight of the eyes is not equal to that intuition 
of the spirit is a thing long acknowledged. And 
yet stupid people rely on what they see, and will 
have it to be the sentiment of all men ; — all their 
success being with what is external : — is it not sad ? 
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BOOK XXXIII. 
Part III. Section XI. 

Thien Hsia 1 . 

i. The methods employed in the regulation of 
the world 2 are many ; and (the employers of them) 
think each that the efficiency of his own method 
leaves nothing to be added to it. 

But where is what was called of old ' the method 
of the Tao 2 ? ' We must reply, ' It is everywhere.' 
But then whence does the spiritual 3 in it come 
down ? and whence does the intelligence * in it 
come forth ? There is that which gives birth to 
the Sage, and that which gives his perfection to 
the King: — the origin of both is the One 6 . 

Not to be separate from his primal source con- 
stitutes what we call the Heavenly man; not to 
be separate from the essential nature thereof con- 
stitutes what we call the Spirit-like man; not to 
be separate from its real truth constitutes what we 
call the Perfect man 6 . 

1 See vol. xxxix, pp. 162, 163. 

8 All the methods of educational training and schemes of 
governmental policy, advocated by 'the hundred schools' of 
human wisdom in contradistinction from the method or art of the 
Tao. Fang Shu has little more meaning than ourword 'nostrum.' 

* Which forms the sage. 

4 Which forms the sage king. 

5 Or, one and the same. 

* Compare the three definitions in Book I, par. 3. 
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To regard Heaven as his primal Source, Its Attri- 
butes as the Root (of his nature), and the T&o as 
the Gate (by which he enters into this inheritance), 
(knowing also) the prognostics given in change and 
transformation, constitutes what we call the Sagely 
man 1 . 

To regard benevolence as (the source of all) 
kindness, righteousness as (the source of all) dis- 
tinctions, propriety as (the rule of) all conduct, and 
music as (the idea of) all harmony, thus diffusing 
a fragrance of gentleness and goodness, constitutes 
what we call the Superior man 2 . 

To regard laws as assigning the different (social) 
conditions, their names as the outward expression 
(of the social duties), the comparison of subjects as 
supplying the grounds of evidence, investigation 
as conducting to certainty, so that things can be 
numbered as first, second, third, fourth (and so on) : 
— (this is the basis of government). Its hundred 
offices are thus arranged; business has its regular 
course ; the great matters of clothes and food are 
provided for ; cattle are fattened and looked after ; 
the (government) stores are filled; the old and 
weak, orphans and solitaries, receive anxious con- 
sideration : — in all these ways is provision made for 
the nourishment of the people. 

How complete was (the operation of the Tao) in 
the men of old ! It made them the equals of spiritual 
beings, and subtle and all-embracing as heaven and 
earth. They nourished all things, and produced 



1 Here we have five definitions of the ' Man of T&o.' 
4 Still within the circle of the T&o, but inferior to the five 
above. 
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harmony all under heaven. Their beneficent in- 
fluence reached to all classes of the people. They 
understood all fundamental principles, and followed 
them out to their graduated issues ; in all the. six 
directions went their penetration, and in the four 
quarters all things were open to them. Great and 
small, fine and coarse ; — all felt their presence and 
operation. Their intelligence, as seen in all their 
regulations, was handed down from age to age in 
their old laws, and much of it was still to be found 
in the Historians. What of it was in the Shih, the 
Shu, the Li, and the Yo, might be learned from 
the scholars of 3au 2 and Lu 1 , and the girdled 
members of the various courts. The Shih de- 
scribes what should be the aim of the mind; the 
Shu, the course of events; the LI is intended to 
direct the conduct; the Yo, to set forth harmony; 
the Yt, to show the action of the Yin and Yang; 
and the Khun. Kh'xu, to display names and the 
duties belonging to them. 

Some of the regulations (of these men of old), 
scattered all under heaven, and established in our 
Middle states, are (also) occasionally mentioned and 
described in the writings of the different schools. 

There ensued great disorder in the world, and 
sages and worthies no longer shed their light on it. 
The Tao and its characteristics ceased to be re- 
garded as uniform. Many in different places got 

1 These scholars were pre-eminently Confucius and Mencius. 
In this brief phrase is the one recognition, by our author, of the 
existence and work of Mencius, who was 'the scholar of 3^' 
But one is not prepared for the comparatively favourable judgment 
passed on those scholars, and on what we call the Confucian 
classics. The reading 3£u has not been challenged, and can only 
be understood of Mencius. 
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one glimpse of it, and plumed themselves on pos- 
sessing it as a whole. They might be compared to 
the ear, the eye, the nose, or the mouth. Each 
sense has its own faculty, but their different faculties 
cannot be interchanged. So it was with the many 
branches of the various schools. Each had its 
peculiar excellence, and there was the time for the 
use of it; but notwithstanding no one covered or 
extended over the whole (range of truth). The case 
was that of the scholar of a corner who passes his 
judgment on all the beautiful in heaven and earth, 
discriminates the principles that underlie all things, 
and attempts to estimate the success arrived at by 
the ancients. Seldom is it that such an one can 
embrace all the beautiful in heaven and earth, or 
rightly estimate the ways of the spiritual and in- 
telligent; and thus it was that the Tao, which 
inwardly forms the sage and externally the king 1 , 
became obscured and lost its clearness, became 
repressed and lost its development. Every one in 
the world did whatever he wished, and was the rule 
to himself. Alas! the various schools held on their 
several ways, and could not come back to the same 
point, nor agree together. The students of that 
later age unfortunately did not see the undivided 
purity of heaven and earth, and the great scheme of 
truth held by the ancients. The system of the 
Tao was about to be torn in fragments all under 
the sky. 

2. To leave no example of extravagance to future 
generations ; to show no wastefulness in the use of 



1 Compare ' the spiritual ' and ' the intelligence ' near the com- 
mencement, and the notes 3 and 4. 
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anything; to make no display in the degree of 
their (ceremonial) observances ; to keep themselves 
(in their expenditure) under the restraint of strict 
and exact rule, so as to be prepared for occurring 
emergencies ; — such regulations formed part of the 
system of the Tao in antiquity, and were appreciated 
by Mo Tl, and (his disciple) JZAin Hwa-l! \ When 
they heard of such ways, they were delighted with 
them ; but they enjoined them in excess, and followed 
them themselves too strictly. (Mo) made the treatise 
'Against Music,' and enjoined the subject of an- 
other, called 'Economy in Expenditure,' on his 
followers. He would have no singing in life, and 
no wearing of mourning on occasions of death. 
He inculcated Universal Love, and a Common 
Participation in all advantages, and condemned 
Fighting. His doctrine did not admit of Anger. 
He was fond also of Learning, and with it all strove 
not to appear different from others. Yet he did 
not agree with the former kings, but attacked the 
ceremonies and music of the ancients. 

Hwang-Tl had his Hsien-^^ih; Yao, his Ta 
^Tang; Shun, his Ta Shao; Yii, his Ta Hsia; 
Thang, his Ta Hu; king Wan, his music of 
the Phi-yung 2 ; and king Wu and the duke of 
Kkn made the Wu. 



1 Thus Mohism appears as an imperfect Taoism. Mo (or Meh) 
Tf was a great officer of the state of Sung, of the period between 
Confucius and Mencius. He left many treatises behind him, of 
which only a few, but the most important, survive. A'Ain Hwa-li 
seems to have been his chief disciple. He says, in one place, 
'JfAin Hwa-lf and my other disciples, — 300 men.' 

s The name of the great hall built by king Wan, and still 
applied to the examination hall of the Han-lin graduates in Peking. 
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In the mourning rites of the ancients, the noble 
and mean had their several observances, the high 
and low their different degrees. The coffin of the 
Son of Heaven was sevenfold; of a feudal lord, 
fivefold; of a great officer, threefold; of other 
officers, twofold. But now Mo-}ze alone, would 
have no singing during life, and no wearing of 
mourning after death. As the rule for all, he 
would have a coffin of elaeococca wood, three 
inches thick, and without any enclosing shell. The 
teaching of such lessons cannot be regarded as 
affording a proof of his love for men ; his practising 
them in his own case would certainly show that he 
did not love himself; but this has not been sufficient 
to overthrow the views of Mo-jze. Notwithstanding, 
men will sing, and he condemns singing ; men will 
wail, and he condemns wailing; men will express 
their joy, and he condemns such expression: — is this 
truly in accordance with man's nature ? Through 
life toil, and at death niggardliness : — his way is one 
of great unkindliness. Causing men sorrow and 
melancholy, and difficult to be carried into practice, 
I fear it cannot be regarded as the way of a sage. 
Contrary to the minds of men everywhere, men will 
not endure it. Though Mo-jze himself might be able 
to endure it, how can the aversion of the world to it 
be overcome ? The world averse to it, it must be 
far from the way of the (ancient) kings. 

Mo-jze, in praise of his views, said, 'Anciently, 
when Yu was draining off the waters of the flood, 
he set free the channels of the Alang and the Ho, 
and opened communications with them from the 

What the special music made for it by Wan was called, I do not 
know. 
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regions of the four 1 and the nine provinces. The 
famous hills with which he dealt were 300, the branch 
streams were 3000, and the smaller ones innumerable. 
With his own hands he carried the sack and wielded 
the spade, till he had united all the streams of 
the country (conducting them to the sea). There 
was no hair left on his legs from the knee to the 
ankle. He bathed his hair in the violent wind, and 
combed it in the pelting rain, thus marking out the 
myriad states. Yii was a great sage, and thus he 
toiled in the service of the world.' The effect of 
this is that in this later time most of the Mohists 
wear skins and dolychos cloth, with shoes of wood 
or twisted hemp, not stopping day or night, but con- 
sidering such toiling on their part as their highest 
achievement. They say that he who cannot do this 
is acting contrary to the way of Yii, and not fit to be 
a Mohist. 

The disciples of KKva. of Hsiang-ll \ the followers 
of the various feudal lords 2 ; and Mohists of the 
south, such as Khu Hu s , K'\ A^ih 3 , and Tang 
Ling-jze 3 , all repeated the texts of Mo, but they 
differed in the objections which they offered to 
them, and in their deceitful glosses they called one 
another Mohists of different schools. They had 
their disputations, turning on ' what was hard,' and 
' what was white,' what constituted ' sameness ' and 
what 'difference,' and their expressions about the 
difference between 'the odd' and 'the even,' with 
which they answered one another. They regarded 

1 Some say this Khin was the preceptor of Mo Tf. 

* Easily translated ; but the statement has not been historically 
illustrated. 

* Known only by the mention of them here. 
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their most distinguished member as a sage, and 
wished to make him their chief, hoping that he 
would be handed down as such to future ages. 
To the present day these controversies are not 
determined. 

The idea of Mo Ti and -Oin Hwa-ll was good, 
but their practice was wrong. They would have 
made the Mohists of future ages feel it necessary to 
toil themselves, till there was not a hair on their 
legs, and still be urging one another on; (thus 
producing a condition) superior indeed to disorder, 
but inferior to the result of good government. 
Nevertheless, Mo-jze was indeed one of the best 
men in the world, which you may search without 
finding his equal. Decayed and worn (his person) 
might be, but he is not to be rejected, — a scholar of 
ability indeed ! 

3. To keep from being entangled by prevailing 
customs ; to shun all ornamental attractions in one's 
self; not to be reckless in his conduct to others ; 
not to set himself stubbornly against a multitude ; 
to desire the peace and repose of the world in order 
to preserve the lives of the people ; and to cease 
his action when enough had been obtained for the 
nourishment of others and himself, showing that this 
was the aim of his mind ; — such a scheme belonged 
to the system of the Tao in antiquity 1 , and it 
was appreciated by Sung Hsing 2 and Yin Wan 2 . 



1 It is difficult to understand the phases of the Tao here 
referred to. 

* Both these men are said to have been of the time of king 
Ilsflan of IDA. In the Catalogue of the Imperial Library of Han, 
Yin Wan appears, but not among the Taoist writers, as the author 
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When they heard of such ways, they were delighted 
with them. They made the Hwa-shan cap, -and 
wore it as their distinguishing badge 1 . In their 
intercourse with others, whatever their differences 
might be, they began by being indulgent to them. 
Their name for ' the Forbearance of the Mind ' was 
' the Action of the Mind.' By the warmth, of affec- 
tion they sought the harmony of joy, and to blend 
together all within the four seas ; and their wish was 
to plant this everywhere as the chief thing to be 
pursued. They endured insult without feeling it a 
disgrace ; they sought to save the people from fight- 
ing; they forbade aggression and sought to hush 
the weapons of strife, to save their age from war. 
In this way they went everywhere, counselling the 
high and instructing the low. Though the world 
might not receive them, they only insisted on their 
object the more strongly, and would not abandon it 
Hence it is said, ' The high and the low might be 
weary of them, but they were strong to show them- 
selves.' 

Notwithstanding all this, they acted too much out 
of regard to others, and too little for themselves. 
It was as if they said, 'What we request and wish 
is simply that there may be set down for us five 
pints of rice ; — that will be enough.' But I fear the 
Master would not get his fill from this; and the 
disciples, though famishing, would still have to be 
mindful of the world, and, never stopping day or 
night, have to say, 'Is it necessary I should preserve 

of ' one Treatise.' He is said also to have been the preceptor of 
Kung-sun Lung. 

1 I cannot fashion the shape of this cap or of the Hwa mountain 
in my own mind, — ' flat both above and below.' 
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my life ? Shall I scheme how to exalt myself above 
the master, the saviour of the age ? ' 

It was moreover as if they said, ' The superior 
man does not censoriously scrutinize (the faults of 
others) ; he does not borrow from others to super- 
sede his own endeavours ; when any think that he 
is of no use to the world, he knows that their intelli- 
gence is inferior to his own ; he considers the pro- 
hibition of aggression and causing the disuse of 
arms to be an external achievement, and the making 
his own desires to be few and slight to be the in- 
ternal triumph.' Such was their discrimination be- 
tween the great and the small, the subtle and the 
coarse ; and with the attainment of this they stopped. 

4. Public-spirited, and with nothing of the par- 
tizan ; easy and compliant, without any selfish par- 
tialities ; capable of being led, without any positive 
tendencies ; following in the wake of others, without 
any double mind ; not looking round because of 
anxious thoughts ; not scheming in the exercise of 
their wisdom ; not choosing between parties, but 
going along with all ; — all such courses belonged to 
the Taoists of antiquity, and they were appreciated 
by Phang Mang\ Thien Phien 1 , and Shan Tao 1 . 
When they heard of such ways, they were delighted 
with them. They considered that the first thing for 
them to do was to adjust the controversies about 
different things. They said, ' Heaven can cover, 
but it cannot sustain ; Earth can contain, but it can- 



1 Thien Phien is mentioned in the Han Catalogue, among the 
Taoist writers, as a native of Kh\, and an author of twenty-five 
phien. Shan T&o also appears among the legal writers, as author of 
forty-two phien. He is mentioned by Han Fei. 
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not cover. The Great Tao embraces all things, 
but It does not discriminate between them.' 

They knew that all things have what they can do 
and what they cannot do. Hence it is said, ' If you 
select, you do not reach all ; if you teach some things, 
you must omit the others ; but the Tao neglects none.' 
Therefore Shan Tao discarded his knowledge and 
also all thought of himself, acting only where he 
had no alternative, and pursued it as his course to be 
indifferent and pure in his dealings with others. He 
said that the best knowledge was to have no know- 
ledge, and that if we had a little knowledge it was 
likely to prove a dangerous thing. Conscious of 
his unfitness, he undertook no charge, and laughed 
at those who valued ability and virtue. Remiss and 
evasive, he did nothing, and disallowed the greatest 
sages which the world had known. Now with a 
hammer, now with his hand, smoothing all corners, 
and breaking all bonds, he accommodated himself 
to all conditions. He disregarded right and wrong, 
his only concern being to avoid trouble ; he learned 
nothing from the wise and thoughtful, and took no 
note of the succession of events, thinking only of 
carrying himself with a lofty disregard of everything. 
He went where he was pushed, and followed where 
he was led, like a whirling wind, like a feather tossed 
about, like the revolutions of a grindstone. 

What was the reason that he appeared thus com- 
plete, doing nothing wrong ? that, whether in motion 
or at rest, he committed no error, and could be 
charged with no transgression ? Creatures that 
have no knowledge are free from the troubles that 
arise from self-assertion and the entanglements that 
spring from the use of knowledge. Moving and at 
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rest, they do not depart from their proper course, 
and all their life long they do not receive any praise. 
Hence (Shan Tao) said, ' Let me come to be like a 
creature without knowledge. Of what use are the 
(teachings of the) sages and worthies ? ' But a clod 
of earth never fails in the course (proper for it), 
and men of spirit and eminence laughed together 
at him, and said, 'The way of Shan Tao does 
not describe the conduct of living men ; that it 
should be predicable only of the dead is strange 
indeed ! ' 

It was just the same with Thien Phien. He 
learned under Phang Mang, but it was as if he 
were not taught at all. The master of Phang 
Mang said, ' The Taoist professors of old came no 
farther than to say that nothing was absolutely 
right and nothing absolutely wrong.' His spirit was 
like the breath of an opposing wind ; how can it be 
described in words ? But he was always contrary to 
(the views of) other men, which he would not bring 
together to view, and he did not escape shaving 
the corners and bonds (of which I have spoken). 
What he called the Tao was not the true Tao, 
and what he called the right was really the 
wrong. 

Phang Mang, Thien Phien, and Shan Tao did not 
in fact know the Tao; but nevertheless they had 
heard in a general way about it. 

5. To take the root (from which things spring) 
as the essential (part), and the things as its coarse 
(embodiment) ; to see deficiency in accumulation ; 
and in the solitude of one's individuality to dwell 
with the spirit-like and intelligent; — such a course 
belonged to the Tao of antiquity, and it was appre- 
[40] Q 
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ciated by Kwan Yin * and Lao Tan 2 . When they 
heard of such ways, they were delighted with them. 
They built their system on the assumption of an 
eternal non-existence, and made the ruling idea in 
it that of the Grand Unity. They made weakness 
and humility their mark of distinction, and con- 
sidered that by empty vacuity no injury could be 
sustained, but all things be preserved in their sub- 
stantiality. 

Kwan Yin 1 says, ' To him who does not dwell in 
himself the forms of things show themselves as they 
are. His movement is like that of water; his still- 
ness is like that of a mirror; his response is like 
that of the echo. His tenuity makes him seem to 
be disappearing altogether; he is still as a clear 
(lake), harmonious in his association with others, 
and he counts gain as loss. He does not take pre- 
cedence of others, but follows them.' Lao Tan 2 
says, ' He knows his masculine power, but maintains 
his female weakness, — becoming the channel into 
which all streams flow. He knows his white purity, 
but keeps his disgrace, — becoming the valley of the 
world. Men all prefer to be first ; he alone chooses 
to be last, saying, " I will receive the offscourings 
of the world." Men all choose fulness; he alone 
chooses emptiness. He does not store, and there- 
fore he has a superabundance; he looks solitary, 
but has a multitude around him. In his conducting 

1 Kwan Yin; — see Book XIX, par. 2, and vol. xxxix, p. 35. In 
the Catalogue of the Han Library there is an entry of a work b 
Kwan Yin in nine phien; and there is still a work current in 
China, called .ffwan Yin-jze in one £flan, but it is not generally 
received as genuine. 

' See the account of Lio-jze in vol. xxxix, pp. 34-36. 
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of himself he is easy and leisurely and wastes nothing. 
He does nothing, and laughs at the clever and in- 
genious. Men all seek for happiness, but he feels 
complete in his imperfect condition, and says, " Let 
me only escape blame." He regards what is deepest 
as his root, and what is most restrictive as his rule ; 
and says, " The strong is broken ; the sharp and 
pointed is blunted 1 ." He is always generous and 
forbearing with others, and does not encroach on 
any man; — this may be pronounced the height (of 
perfection).' 

Kwan Yin, and Lao Tan, ye were among the 
greatest men of antiquity ; True men indeed ! 

6. That the shadowy and still is without bodily 
form ; that change and transformation are ever pro- 
ceeding, but incapable of being determined. What is 
death ? What is life ? What is meant by the union of 
Heaven and Earth ? Does the spiritual intelligence 
go away ? Shadowy, where does it go ? Subtle, 
whither does it proceed ? All things being arranged 
as they are, there is no one place which can be 
fitly ascribed to it. Such were the questions be- 
longing to the scheme of Tao in antiquity, and they 
were appreciated by Afwang Aau. When he heard 
of such subjects, he was delighted with them. (He 
discussed them), using strange and mystical ex- 
pressions, wild and extravagant words, and phrases 
to which no definite meaning could be assigned. 
-He constantly indulged his own wayward ideas, but 
did not make himself a partisan, nor look at them 
'.as peculiar to himself. Considering that men were 

1 From the ' L£o Tan says ' down to this, may be said to be all 
quotation, with more or less exactness, from the Tio Teh King. 
See chaps. 28, 22, et al. 

Q 2 
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sunk in stupidity and could not be talked to in 
dignified style, he employed the words of the cup of 
endless application, with important quotations to 
substantiate the truth, and an abundance of corrobo- 
rative illustrations. He chiefly cared to occupy 
himself with the spirit-like operation of heaven and 
earth, and did not try to rise above the myriads of 
things. He did not condemn the agreements and 
differences of others, so that he might live in peace 
with the prevalent views. Though his writings may 
seem to be sparkling trifles, there is no harm in 
amusing one's self with them ; though his phraseo- 
logy be ever-varying, its turns and changes are 
worth being looked at ; — the fulness and complete- 
ness of his ideas cannot be exhausted. Above he 
seeks delight in the Maker ; below, he has a friendly 
regard to those who consider life and death as having 
neither beginning nor end. As regards his dealing 
with the Root (origin of all things), he is compre- 
hensive and great, opening up new views, deep, 
vast, and free. As regards the Author and Master 
(the Great Tao Itself), he may be pronounced 
exact and correct, carrying our thoughts to range 
and play on high. Nevertheless on the subject of 
transformation, and the emancipation of that from 
(the thraldom of) things, his principles are inex- 
haustible, and are not derived from his predecessors. 
They are subtle and obscure, and cannot be fully 
explained 1 . 



1 The question of the genuineness of this paragraph has been 
touched on in vol. xxxix, p. 163. Whether from himself or from 
some disciple, it celebrates .ffwang-jze as the chief and most in- 
teresting of all ancient Tloist writers. 
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7. Hui Shih * had many ingenious notions. His 
writings would fill five carriages ; but his doctrines 
were erroneous and contradictory, and his words 
were wide of their mark. Taking up one thing 
after another, he would say : — ' That which is so 
great that there is nothing outside it may be called 
the Great One ; and that which is so small that 
there is nothing inside it may be called the Small 
One.' 'What has no thickness and will not admit 
of being repeated is iooo 11 in size 2 .' ' Heaven 
may be as low as the earth.' ' A mountain may be 
as level as a marsh.' ' The sun in the meridian 
may be the sun declining.' 'A creature may be 
born to life and may die at the same time/ ' (When 
it is said that) things greatly alike are different from 
things a little alike, this is what is called making 
little of agreements and differences ; (when it is said 
that) all things are entirely alike or entirely different, 
this is what is called making much of agreements 
and differences.' ' The south is unlimited and yet 
has a limit' ' I proceed to Yueh to-day and came 
to it yesterday.' ' Things which are joined together 
can be separated.' ' I know the centre of the 
world ; — it is north of Yen or south of Yueh.' 
'If all things be regarded with love, heaven and 
earth are of one body (with me).' 

Hui Shih by such sayings as these made himself 

r . Introduced to us in the first Book of our author, and often 
mentioned in the intervening Books. He was not a T£oist, but 
we are glad to have the account of him here given, as enabling us 
to understand better the intellectual life of China in iiTwang-jze's 
time. 

* It is of little use trying to find the answers to these sayings of 
Hui Shih and others. They are only riddles or paradoxes. 
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very conspicuous throughout the kingdom, and was 
considered an able debater. All other debaters 
vied with one another and delighted in similar exhi- 
bitions. (They would say), ' There are feathers in 
an egg.' ' A fowl has three feet.' ' The kingdom 
belongs to Ying.' ' A dog might have been (called) 
a sheep.' ' A tadpole has a tail.' ' Fire is not hot.' 
' A mountain gives forth a voice.' ' A wheel does 
not tread on the ground.' ' The eye does not see.' 
' The finger indicates, but needs not touch, (the 
object).' • Where you come to may not be the end.' 
' The tortoise is longer than the snake.' ' The car- 
penter's square is not square.' ' A compass should 
not itself be round.' ' A chisel does not surround 
its handle.' ' The shadow of a flying bird does not 
(itself) move.' ' Swift as the arrowhead is, there is 
a time when it is neither flying nor at rest.' ' A dog 
is not a hound.' ' A bay horse and a black ox are 
three.' * A white dog is black.' ' A motherless 
colt never had a mother.' 'If from a stick a foot 
long you every day take the half of it, in a myriad 
ages it will not be exhausted.' — It was in this 
way that the debaters responded to Hui Shih, all 
their lifetime, without coming to an end. 

Hwan Twan 1 and Kung-sun Lung 2 were true 
members of this class. By their specious represen- 
tations they threw a glamour over men's minds and 
altered their ideas. They vanquished men in argu- 
ment, but could not subdue their minds, only keeping 
them in the enclosure of their sophistry. Hui Shih 
daily used his own knowledge and the arguments of 
others to propose strange theses to all debaters ; — 

1 Elsewhere unknown. 2 See Book XVII, par. 10. 
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such was his practice. At the same time he would 
talk freely of himself, thinking himself the ablest 
among them, and saying, ' In heaven or earth 
who is my match?' Shih maintained indeed his 
masculine energy, but he had not the art (of con- 
troversy). 

In the south there was a man of extraordinary 
views, named Hwang Liao \ who asked him how it 
was that the sky did not fall nor the earth sink, and 
what was the cause of wind, rain, and the thunder's 
roll and crash. Shih made no attempt to evade the 
questions, and answered him without any exercise of 
thought, talking about all things, without pause, on 
and on without end ; yet still thinking that his words 
were few, and adding to them the strangest obser- 
vations. He thought that to contradict others was 
a real triumph, and wished to make himself famous 
by overcoming them ; and on this account he was 
not liked by the multitude of debaters. He was 
weak in real attainment, though he might seem 
strong in comparison with others, and his way was 
narrow and dark. If we look at Hui Shih's ability 
from the standpoint of Heaven and Earth, it was 
only like the restless activity of a mosquito or 
gadfly ; of what service was it to anything ? To 
give its full development to any one capacity is a 
good thing, and he who does so is in the way to 
a higher estimation of the Tao; but Hui Shih 
could find no rest for himself in doing this. He 
diffused himself over the world of things without 
satiety, till in the end he had only the reputation 
of being a skilful debater. Alas ! Hui Shih, with 

1 Elsewhere unknown. 
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all his talents, vast as they were, made nothing 
out ; he pursued all subjects and never came back 
(with success). It was like silencing an echo by 
his shouting, or running a race with his shadow. 
Alas! 
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THE THAI-SHANG 

TRACTATE OF ACTIONS AND THEIR 
RETRIBUTIONS 1 . 



i. The Thai-Shang (Tractate) says, ' There are 

no special doors for calamity and happiness (in men's 

. lot) ; they come as men themselves call 

them. Their recompenses follow good 

and evil as the shadow follows the substance 2 . 

2. ' Accordingly, in heaven and earth 3 there are 

„ , . spirits that take account of men's trans- 

Machinery r 

to secure gressions, and, according to the lightness 
rem utwn. Qr g rav j t y Q f t h e j r offences, take away 

from their term of life 4 . When that term is cur- 
tailed, men become poor and reduced, and meet 
with many sorrows and afflictions. All (other) men 
hate them; punishments and calamities attend them; 
good luck and occasions for felicitation shun them ; 

1 See vol. xxxix, pp. 38-40. 

8 This paragraph, after the first three characters, is found in the 
3o JTAwan, under the tenth and eleventh notices in the twenty-third 
year of duke Hsiang (b. c. 549), — part of an address to a young 
nobleman by the officer Min 3ze-ma\ The only difference in the 
two texts is in one character which does not affect the meaning. 
Thus the text of this Taoist treatise is taken from a source which 
cannot be regarded as Taoistic. 

8 This seems equivalent to ' all through space.' 

4 The swan in the text here seems to mean ' the whole of the 
allotted term of life.' Further on, the same character has the special 
meaning of ' a period of a hundred days.' 
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evil stars send down misfortunes on them \ When 
their term of life is exhausted they die. 

' There also are the Spirit-rulers in the three pairs 
of the Thai stars of the Northern Bushel 2 over 
men's heads, which record their acts of guilt and 
wickedness, and take away (from their term of life) 
periods of twelve years or of a hundred days. 

' There also are the three Spirits of the recumbent 
body which reside within a man's person 8 . As each 
kang-shan * day comes round, they forthwith ascend 
to the court of Heaven, and report men's deeds of 
guilt and transgression. On the last day of the 
moon, the spirit of the Hearth does the same 6 . 

' In the case of every man's transgressions, when 
they are great, twelve years are taken from his term 
of life ; when they are small, a hundred days. 

' Transgressions, great and small, are seen in 
several hundred things. He who wishes to seek 
for long life 6 must first avoid these. 

1 This and other passages show how Taoism pressed astrology 
into its service. 

4 The Northern Peck or Bushel is the Chinese name of our 
constellation of the Great Bear, 'the Chariot of the Supreme 
Ruler.' The three pairs of stars, 1, k; X, p ; v, £ , are called the 
upper, middle, and lower Th&i, or 'their three Eminences:' — 
see Reeves's Names of Stars and Constellations, appended to 
Morrison's Dictionary, part ii, vol. i. 

8 The Khang-hst Dictionary simply explains san shth as 
'the name of a spirit;' but the phrase is evidently plural. The 
names and places of the three spirits are given, and given dif- 
ferently. Why should we look for anything definite and satis- 
factory in a notion which is merely an absurd superstition ? 

* Kang-shan is the name of the fifty-seventh term of the cycle, 
indicating every fifty-seventh day, or year. Here it indicates the day. 

5 The name of this spirit of the fire-place is given by commen- 
tators with many absurd details which need not be touched on. 

' Long life is still the great quest of the Taoist. 
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3. ' Is his way right, he should go forward in it ; 
is it wrong, he should withdraw from it. 

' He will not tread in devious by-ways ; he will not 
impose on himself in any secret apartment. He will 
amass virtue and accumulate deeds of 
agoodman. mer it He will feel kindly towards 
(all) creatures \ He will be loyal, filial, 
loving to his younger brothers, and submissive to his 
elder. He will make himself correct and (so) trans- 
form others. He will pity orphans, and compas- 
sionate widows ; he will respect the old and cherish 
the young. Even the insect tribes, grass, and trees 
he should not hurt. 

' He ought to pity the malignant tendencies of 
others ; to rejoice over their excellences ; to help 
them in their straits; to rescue them from their 
perils ; to regard their gains as if they were his 
own, and their losses in the same way; not to 
publish their shortcomings ; not to vaunt his own 
superiorities; to put a stop to what is evil, and 
exalt and display what is good ; to yield much, and 
take little for himself; to receive insult without 
resenting it, and honour with an appearance of 
apprehension ; to bestow favours without seeking 
for a return, and give to others without any subse- 
quent regret : — this is what is called a good man. All 
other men respect him ; Heaven in its course pro- 
tects him ; happiness and emolument follow him ; all 
evil things keep far from him ; the spiritual Intelli- 
gences defend him ; what he does is sure to succeed 2 ; 



1 In its widest meaning : — Men, creatures, and all living things. 
* Here are the happy issues of doing good in addition to long 
life ; — compare the T£o Teh JTing, ch. 50, et aL 
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he may hope to become Immaterial and Immortal 1 . 

He who would seek to become an Im- 
SffiJS mortal of Heaven x ought to give the 

proof of 1 300 good deeds ; and he who 
would seek to become an Immortal of Earth 1 should 
give the proof of three hundred. 

4. ' But if the movements (of a man's heart) are 

contrary to righteousness, and the (actions of his) 

conduct are in opposition to reason ; if he regard his 

wickedness as a proof of his ability, and 

The way of can b ear to <j w hat is cruel and ini urious ; 
a bad man. # J ' 

if he secretly harms the honest and good ; 
if he treats with clandestine slight his ruler or 
parents ; if he is disrespectful to his elders and 
teachers 2 ; if he disregards the authority of those 
whom he should serve ; if he deceives the simple ; 
if he calumniates his fellow-learners ; if he vent 
baseless slanders, practise deception and hypocrisy, 

1 Here there appears the influence of Buddhism on the doctrine 
of the Tdo. The i?»'shis of Buddhism are denoted in Chinese by 
Hsien Zan (-f{|| ^), which, for want of a better term, we trans- 
late by 'Immortals.' The famous NSg&iyuna, the fourteenth 
Buddhist patriarch, counts ten classes of these .ffi'shis, and as- 
cribes to them only a temporary exemption for a million years from 
transmigration, but Chinese Buddhists and TSoists view them as 
absolutely immortal, and distinguish five classes: — first, Deva 
i?*'shis, or Heavenly Hsien, residing on the seven concentric rocks 
round Meru; second, Purusha, or Spirit-like Hsien, roaming 
through the air; third, Nara, or Human Hsien, dwelling among 
men ; fourth, Bhumi, or Earth Hsien, residing on earth in caves; 
and fifth, Preta, or Demon Hsien, roving demons. See Eitel's 
Handbook to Chinese Buddhism, second edition, p. 130. In this 
place three out of the five classes are specified, each having its own 
price in good deeds. 

8 Literally, ' those born before himself,' but generally used as a 
designation of teachers. 
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and attack and expose his kindred by consanguinity 
and affinity ; if he is hard, violent, and without 
humanity ; if he is ruthlessly cruel in taking his own 
way ; if his judgments of right and wrong are in- 
correct ; and his likings and aversions are in despite 
of what is proper ; if he oppresses inferiors, and 
claims merit (for doing so); courts superiors by 
gratifying their (evil) desires ; receives favours with- 
out feeling grateful for them ; broods over resent- 
ments without ceasing ; if he slights and makes 
no account of Heaven's people ' ; if he trouble 
and throw into disorder the government of the 
state ; bestows rewards on the unrighteous and 
inflicts punishments on the guiltless; kills men in 
order to get their wealth, and overthrows men to 
get their offices ; slays those who have surrendered, 
and massacres those who have made their submis- 
sion ; throws censure on the upright, and overthrows 
the worthy ; maltreats the orphan and oppresses the 
widow ; if he casts the laws aside and receives 
bribes ; holds the right to be wrong and the wrong 
to be right ; enters light offences as heavy ; and the 
sight of an execution makes him more enraged (with 
the criminal) ; if he knows his faults and does not 
change them, or knows what is good and does not do 
it ; throws the guilt of his crimes on others ; if he 
tries to hinder the exercise of an art (for a living) ; 
reviles and slanders the sage and worthy ; and assails 
and oppresses (the principles of) reason and virtue 2 ; 

1 A Confucian phrase. See the LI K\, III, v, 13. 

* One is sorry not to see his way to translate here — 'Assails 
and oppresses those who pursue the T&o and its characteristics.' 
Julien gives for it — 'Insulter et traiter avec cruaute" ceux qui 
se livrent a l'^tude de la Raison et de la Vertu.' Watters 
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if he shoots birds and hunts beasts, unearths the 
burrowing insects and frightens roosting birds, 
blocks up the dens of animals and overturns nests, 
hurts the pregnant womb and breaks eggs ; if he 
wishes others to have misfortunes and losses ; 
and defames the merit achieved by others ; if he 
imperils others to secure his own safety ; diminishes 
the property of others to increase his own ; exchanges 
bad things for good 1 ; and sacrifices the public weal 
to his private advantage ; if he takes credit to him- 
self for the ability of others ; conceals the excellences 
of others; publishes the things discreditable to others ; 
and searches out the private affairs of others ; leads 
others to waste their property and wealth ; and causes 
the separation of near relatives 2 ; encroaches on what 
others love ; and assists others in doing wrong ; gives 
the reins to his will and puts on airs of majesty ; 
puts others to shame in seeking victory for himself ; 
injures or destroys the growing crops of others ; and 
breaks up projected marriages ; if becoming rich 
by improper means makes him proud ; and by a 
peradventure escaping the consequences of his mis- 
conduct, he yet feels no shame ; if he owns to favours 
(which he did not confer), and puts off his errors (on 
others) ; marries away (his own) calamity to another, 
and sells (for gain) his own wickedness ; purchases 
for himself empty praise ; and keeps hidden danger- 
ous purposes in his heart ; detracts from the excel- 

has — •' Insults and oppresses (those who have attained to the prac- 
tice of) Truth and Virtue.' 

1 It is a serious mistranslation of this which Mr. Balfour gives : — 
' returns evil for good/ as if it were the golden rule in its highest 
expression. 

' laterally, ' separates men's bones and flesh.' 
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neaiths i fences of others, and screens his own shortcomings ; 
ting bii if he takes advantage of his dignity to practise in- 
urns nesfe timidation, and indulges his cruelty to kill and 
p; ifk wound; if without cause he (wastes cloth) in clip- 
id losses ping and shaping it ; cooks animals for food, when 
"S ; if k no rites require it; scatters and throws away the 
i'minisk five grains ; and burdens and vexes all living crea- 
jxchange tures ; if he ruins the families of others, and gets 
ibiic woi possession of their money and valuables ; admits the 
it to him water or raises fire in order to injure their dwell- 
cellencts ings ; if he throws into confusion the established 
others; rules in order to defeat the services of others; and 
s; leads injures the implements of others to deprive them of 
d causes the things they require to use ; if, seeing others in 
on what glory and honour, he wishes them to be banished or 
r; gives degraded; or seeing them wealthy and prosperous, 
lajesty; he wishes them to be broken and scattered ; if he 
imself; sees a beautiful woman and forms the thought of 
s ; and illicit intercourse with her ; is indebted to men for 
a rich goods or money, and wishes them to die ; if, when 
by a his requests and applications are not complied with, 
5 mis- his anger vents itself in imprecations ; if he sees 
vours others meeting with misfortune, and begins to speak 
•s (on of their misdeeds ; or seeing them with bodily im- 
,tfter, perfections he laughs at them ; or when their abili- 
ias es ties are worthy of praise, he endeavours to keep 
iger- them back ; if he buries the image of another to 
xcel- obtain an injurious power over him x ; or employs 

poison to kill trees ; if he is indignant and angry 

prac- with his instructors ; or opposes and thwarts his 

s:— 

.ijgst 1 1 The crimes indicated here are said to have become rife under 

the Han dynasty, when the arts of sorcery and witchcraft were 

largely employed to the injury of men. 

[40] R 
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father and elder brother; if he takes things by 
violence or vehemently demands them ; if he loves 
secretly to pilfer, and openly to snatch ; makes him- 
self rich by plunder and rapine ; or by artifice and 
deceit seeks for promotion ; if he rewards and 
punishes unfairly ; if he indulges in idleness and 
pleasure to excess ; is exacting and oppressive to his 
inferiors ; and tries to frighten other men ; if he 
murmurs against Heaven and finds fault with men ; 
reproaches the wind and reviles the rain ; if he 
fights and joins in quarrels ; strives and raises litiga- 
tions ; recklessly hurries to join associate fraternities ; 
is led by the words of his wife or concubine to disobey 
the instructions of his parents ; if, on getting what 
is new, he forgets the old ; and agrees with his mouth, 
while he dissents in his heart ; if he is covetous 
and greedy after wealth, and deceives and befools 
his superiors (to get it) ; if he invents wicked 
speeches to calumniate and overthrow the innocent ; 
defames others and calls it being straightforward ; 
reviles the Spirits and styles himself correct ; if he 
casts aside what is according to right, and imitates 
what is against it ; turns his back on his near rela^ 
tives, and his face to those who are distant ; if he 
appeals to Heaven and Earth to witness to the mean 
thoughts of his mind ; or calls in the spiritual Intel- 
ligences to mark the filthy affairs of his life ; if he 
gives and afterwards repents that he has done so ; or 
borrows and does not return ; if he plans and 
seeks for what is beyond his lot ; or lays tasks 
(on people) beyond their strength ; if he indulges 
his lustful desires without measure; if there be 
poison in his heart and mildness in his face ; if he 
gives others filthy food to eat ; or by corrupt doc- 
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trines deludes the multitude ; if he uses a short 
cubit, a narrow measure, light weights, and a small 
pint; mixes spurious articles with the genuine; 
and (thus) amasses illicit gain; if he degrades 
(children or others of) decent condition to mean po- 
sitions ; or deceives and ensnares simple people ; if 
he is insatiably covetous and greedy ; tries by oaths 
and imprecations to prove himself correct; and 
in his liking for drink is rude and disorderly; if 
he quarrels angrily with his nearest relatives ; and 
as a man he is not loyal and honourable ; if a 
woman is not gentle and obedient ; if (the husband) 
is not harmonious with his wife ; if the wife does not 
reverence her husband ; if he is always fond of 
boasting and bragging ; if she is constantly jealous 
and envious ; if he is guilty of improper conduct to 
his wife or sons ; if she fails to behave properly to 
her parents-in-law ; if he treats with slight and 
disrespect the spirits of his ancestors ; if he opposes 
and rebels against the charge of his sovereign ; if 
he occupies himself in doing what is of no use ; and 
cherishes and keeps concealed a purpose other than 
what appears ; if he utter imprecations against 
himself and against others (in the assertion of his 
innocence) 1 ; or is partial in his likes and dislikes ; 
if he strides over the well or the hearth ; leaps over 
the food, or over a man 2 ; kills newly-born children 
or brings about abortions 2 ; if he does many actions 
of secret depravity ; if he sings and dances on the 

1 The one illustrative story given by Julien under this clause 
shows clearly that I have rightly supplemented it. He translates 
it: — 'Faire des imprecations contre soi-mSme et contre 
les autres,' 

1 Trifling acts and villainous crimes are here mixed together. 

R 2 
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last day of the moon or of the year ; bawls out or 
gets angry on the first day of the moon or in the 
early dawn ; weeps, spits, or urinates, when fronting 
the north ; sighs, sings, or wails, when fronting the 
fire-place ; and moreover, if he takes fire from the 
hearth to burn incense; or uses dirty firewood to 
cook with ; if he rises at night and shows his person 
naked ; if at the eight terms of the year 1 he inflicts 
punishments ; if he spits at a shooting star ; points 
at a rainbow; suddenly points to the three lumina- 
ries ; looks long at the sun and moon ; in the 
months of spring burns the thickets in hunting; 
with his face to the north angrily reviles others; 
and without reason kills tortoises and smites 
snakes 2 : — 

' In the case of crimes such as these, (the Spirits) 
presiding over the Life, according to their lightness 
or gravity, take away the culprit's periods of twelve 
years or of one hundred days. When his term of life 
is exhausted, death ensues. If at death there re- 
mains guilt unpunished, judgment extends to his 
posterity 8 . 

1 The commencements of the four seasons, the equinoxes and 
solstices. 

* Many of the deeds condemned in this long paragraph have 
a ground of reason for their condemnation; others are merely 
offences against prevailing superstitions. 

8 The principle enunciated here is very ancient in the history of 
the ethical teaching of China. It appears in one of the Appendixes 
to the Yl iSTing (Sacred Books of the East, vol. xvi, p. 419), 'The 
family that accumulates goodness is sure to have superabundant 
happiness ; the family that accumulates evil is sure to have super- 
abundant misery.' We know also that the same view prevailed in 
the time of Confucius, though the sage himself does not expressly 
sanction it. This Tractate does not go for the issues of Retri- 
bution beyond the present life. 
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5. ' Moreover, when parties by wrong and violence 

take the money of others, an account is taken, and set 

„ , . , against its amount, of their wives and 

Conclusion of ° 

the whole children, and all the members of their 
ma er ' families, when these gradually die. If 
they do not die, there are the disasters from water, 
fire, thieves, and robbers, from losses of property, 
illnesses, and (evil) tongues to balance the value of 
their wicked appropriations \ Further, those who 
wrongfully kill men are (only) putting their weapons 
into the hands of others who will in their turn kill 
them 2 . 

' To take to one's self unrighteous wealth is like 
satisfying one's hunger with putrid food 3 , or one's 
thirst with poisoned wine. It gives a temporary 
relief, indeed, but death also follows it. 

' Now when the thought of doing good has arisen 
in a man's mind, though the good be not yet done, 
the good Spirits are in attendance on him. Or, if 
the thought of doing evil has arisen, though the 
evil be not yet done, the bad Spirits are in attend- 
ance on him. 

' If one have, indeed, done deeds of wickedness, 
but afterwards alters his way and repents, resolved 
not to do anything wicked, but to practise reverently 

1 These sentences are rather weak. Nothing is said of any recom- 
pense to the parties who have been robbed. The thief is punished 
by the death of others, or the loss of property. 

* A somewhat perplexing sentence. Julien gives for it: — 
'Ceux qui font pe"rir des hommes innocens ressemblent 
a des ennemis qui 6changent leurs armes et se tuent les 
uns les autres;' and Watters: — 'Those who put others to death 
wrongly are like men who exchange arms and slay each other.' 

8 Literally, 'soaked food that has been spoiled by dripping 
water.' 
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all that is good, he is sure in the long-run to obtain 
good fortune : — this is called changing calamity into 
blessing. Therefore the good man speaks what is 
good, contemplates what is good, and does what is 
good ; every day he has these three virtues : — at 
the end of three years Heaven is sure to send down 
blessing on him 1 . The bad man speaks what is 
wicked, contemplates what is wicked, and does what 
is wicked ; every day he has these three vices : — at 
the end of three years, Heaven is sure to send down 
misery on him \ — How is it that men will not exert 
themselves to do what is good ? ' 

1 The effect of repentance and reformation is well set forth; 
but the specification of three years, as the period within which the 
recompense or retribution will occur, is again an indication of the 
weakness in this concluding paragraph. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Khing Aang King, or 'The Classic of Purity 1 .' 

So I must translate the title of this brochure, as it 
appears in the ' Collection of the Most Important Treatises 
of the Taoist Fathers ' (vol. xxxix, p. xvii), in which alone 
I have had an opportunity of perusing and studying the 
Text. The name, as given by Wylie (Notes, p. 178), Balfour 
(Taoist Texts), and Faber (China Review, vol. xiii, p. 246), 
is Kking King King 2 , and signifies 'The Classic of 
Purity and Rest.' The difference is in the second cha- 
racter, but both Khing -STang and Khing King are well- 
known combinations in Taoist writings ; and it will be seen, 
as the translation of the Text is pursued, that neither of 
them is unsuitable as the title of the little Book. 

It is, as Dr. Faber says, one of the ' mystical canons' of 
Taoism ; but the mysticism of Taoism is of a nature pecu- 
liar to itself, and different from any mental exercises which 
have been called by that name in connexion with Christi- 
anity or Mohammedanism. It is more vague and shadowy 
than any theosophy or Sufis m, just as the idea of the 
T ao differs from the apprehension of a personal God, how- 
ever uncertain and indefinite that apprehension may be. 
Mr. Wylie says the work ' treats under very moderate limits 
of the subjection of the mental faculties.' This indeed is 
the consummation to which it conducts the student; a 



fit#*. '*»«. 
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condition corresponding to the nothingness which Lao-jze 
contended for as antecedent to all positive existence, and 
out of which he said that all existing being came, though 
he does not indicate how. 

I give to the Treatise the first place among our appen- 
dixes here because of the early origin ascribed to it. It is 
attributed to Ko Yuan (or Hsiian) 1 , a Taoist of the Wu 
dynasty (a. D. 222-277), who is fabled to have attained to 
the state of an Immortal, and is generally so denomi- 
nated 2 . He is represented as a worker of miracles; as 
addicted to intemperance, and very eccentric in his ways. 
When shipwrecked on one occasion, he emerged from 
beneath the water with his clothes unwet, and walked 
freely on its surface. Finally he ascended to the sky in 
bright day 3 . All these accounts may safely be put down 
as the figments of a later time. 

It will be seen that the Text ascribes the work to Lao-jze 
himself, and I find it impossible to accept the account of its 
origin which is assigned by Lt Hsi-yiieh to Ko Hsiian. As 
quoted by Lt in the first of some notes subjoined to his 
Commentary, Ko is made to say, ' When I obtained the 
true Tao, I had recited this isTing ten thousand times. It 
is what the Spirits of heaven practise, and had not been 
communicated to scholars of this lower world. I got it 
from the Divine Ruler of the eastern Hwa ; he received it 
from the Divine Ruler of the Golden Gate ; he received it 
from the Royal-mother of the West. In all these cases it 
was transmitted from mouth to mouth, and was not com- 
mitted to writing. I now, while I am in the world, have 
written it out in a book. Scholars of the highest order, 
understanding it, ascend and become officials of Heaven ; 
those of the middle order, cultivating it, are ranked among 
the Immortals of the Southern Palace ; those of the lowest 
order, possessing it, get long years of life in the world, roam 

3 See the Accounts of Ko in the Biographical Dictionary of Hsiao Aih-han 
(1793), and Wang JCAi's supplement to the great work of Ma Twan-lin, 
ch. 242. 
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through the Three Regions *, and (finally) ascend to, and 
enter, the Golden Gate.' 

This quotation would seem to be taken from the preface 
to our little classic by Ho Hsiian. If there were indeed 
such a preface during the time of the Wu dynasty, the cor- 
ruption of the old Taoism must have been rapid. The 
Hs! Wang-mu, or Royal-mother of the West, is men- 
tioned once in JsTwang-jze (Bk. VI, par. 7) ; but no ' Divine 
Ruler ' disfigures his pages. Every reader must feel that 
in the Classic of Purity he has got into a different region of 
thought from that which he has traversed in the Tao Teh 
ATing and in the writings of ATwang-jze. 

With these remarks I now proceed to the translation and 
explanation of the text of our .fifing. 

Ch. 1. 1. Lao the Master 1 said, The Great 2 
Tao has no bodily form, but It produced and 
nourishes heaven and earth 3 . The Great T ao has 
no passions*, but It causes the sun and moon to 
revolve as they do. 

The Great 2 Tao has no name 8 , but It effects the 
growth and maintenance of all things 3 . 

I do not know its name, but I make an effort, and 
call It the Tao 6 . 

1 The name here is L a o K u n (^ j^ff). I ha ve stated (vol. 
xxxix, p. 40) that, with the addition of Thai Shang, this is 
the common designation of Lao-jze as the Father of Taoism 
and deifying him, and that it originated probably intheThang 
dynasty. It might seem to be used simply here by Ko Hsiian 
with the same high application; and since in his preface 
he refers to different ' Divine Rulers,' it may be contended 
that we ought to translate Lao Kiln by ' Lao the Ruler.' 
But I am unwilling to think that the deification of Lao-jze 

1 'The three regions ( — jS5) ' here can hardly be the trilokya of the 
Buddhists, the ethical categories of desire, form, and formlessness. They are 
more akin to the Brahmanic bhnvanatraya, the physical or cosmological 
categories of bhur or earth, bhuvaA or heaven, and svar or atmosphere. 
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had taken place so early. The earliest occurrence of the 
combination Lao AT tin which has attracted my notice is in 
the history of Khung Yung, a descendant of Confucius in 
the twentieth generation, — the same who is celebrated in 
the San 3ze ATing, for his fraternal deference at the age 
of four, and who met with a violent death in A. D. 208. 
While still only a boy, wishing to obtain an interview with 
a representative of the Lao family, he sent in this message 
to him, ' My honoured predecessor and the honoured Lao, 
the predecessor of your LI family, equally virtuous and 
righteous, were friends and teachers of each other.' The 
epithet Kiia is equally applied to Confucius and Lao-jze, 
and the combination Lao ATiin implies no exaltation of 
the latter above the other. 

2 See Tao Teh ATing, chaps. 18, 25, 53. 

3 T. T. K., chaps. 1, 51, et al. 

4 See A"wang-jze, Bk. II, par. 2. * Passions,' that is, 
feelings, affections ; as in the first of the thirty-nine Articles. 

8 T. T. K., chaps. 1, 25, 32, 51. 
6 T. T. K., ch. 35. 

2. Now, the Tao (shows itself in two forms) ; the 
Pure and the Turbid, and has (the two conditions of) 
Motion and Rest 1 . Heaven is pure and earth is 
turbid; heaven moves and earth is at rest. The 
masculine is pure and the feminine is turbid; the 
masculine moves and the feminine is still 2 . The 
radical (Purity) descended, and the (turbid) issue 
flowed abroad ; and thus all things were produced \ 

The pure is the source of the turbid, and motion 
is the foundation of rest. 

If man could always be pure and still, heaven and 
earth would both revert (to non-existence) s . 

1 This paragraph is intended to set forth * the production 
of all things ; ' but it does so in a way that is hardly intelli- 
gible. Comparing what is said here with the utterances in 
the former paragraph, Tao would seem to be used in two 
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senses; first as an Immaterial Power or Force, and 
next as the Material Substance, out of which all things 
come. Li Hsi-yueh says that in the first member of par. 1 
we have ' the Unlimited (or Infinite) producing the Grand 
(or Primal) Finite.' On the Tao in par. a he says nothing. 
The fact is that the subject of creation in the deepest 
sense of the name is too high for the human mind. 

2 Compare T. T. K., ch. 61. 

8 I do not understand this, but I cannot translate the 
Text otherwise. Mr. Balfour has : — ' If a man is able to re- 
main pure and motionless, Heaven and Earth will both at 
once come and dwell in him.' LI explains thus : — ^ ffilf 
*H!|'^WA^|^ Compare T. TAT., 
ch. 16, and especially Ho-shang Kung's title to it, — ^f jfe. 

3. Now the spirit of man loves Purity, but his 
mind 1 disturbs it The mind of man loves stillness, 
but his desires draw it away \ If he could always 
send his desires away, his mind would of itself 
become still. Let his mind be made clean, and his 
spirit will of itself become pure. 

As a matter of course the six desires 2 will not 
arise, and the three poisons 8 will be taken away and 
disappear. 

1 Taoism thus recognises in man the spirit, the mind, 
and the body. 

2 ' The six desires ' are those which have their inlets in 
the eyes, ears, nostrils, the tongue, the sense of touch, and 
the imagination. The two last are expressed in Chinese by 
shan, 'the body,' and i, ' the idea, or thought.' 

3 ' The three poisons ' are greed, anger, and stupidity ; — 
see the Khang-hsl Thesaurus, under i|». 

4. The reason why men are not able to attain to 
this, is because their minds have not been cleansed, 
and their desires have not been sent away. 
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If one is able to send the desires away, when he 
then looks in at his mind, it is no longer his ; when 
he looks out at his body, it is no longer his ; and 
when he looks farther off at external things, they are 
things which he has nothing to do with. 

When he understands these three things, there 
will appear to him only vacancy. This contempla- 
tion of vacancy will awaken the idea of vacuity. 
Without such vacuity there is no vacancy. 

The idea of vacuous space having vanished, that 
of nothingness itself also disappears ; and when the 
idea of nothingness has disappeared, there ensues 
serenely the condition of constant stillness. 

In this paragraph we have what Mr. Wylie calls ' the 
subjection of the mental faculties ; ' and I must confess 
myself unable to understand what it is. It is probably 
another way of describing the Taoist trance which we find 
once and again in ATwang-jze, ' when the body becomes like 
a withered tree, and the mind like slaked lime' (Bk. II, 
par. 1, et al.). But such a sublimation of the being, as the 
characteristic of its serene stillness and rest, is to me 
inconceivable. 

5. In that condition of rest independently of place 
how can any desire arise ? And when no desire 
any longer arises, there is the True stillness and 
rest. 

That True (stillness) becomes (a) constant quality, 
and responds to external things (without error) ; yea, 
that True and Constant quality holds possession of 
the nature. 

In such constant response and constant stillness 
there is the constant Purity and Rest. 

He who has this absolute Purity enters gradu- 
ally into the (inspiration of the) True Tao. And 
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having entered thereinto, he is styled Possessor of 
the Tao. 

Although he is styled Possessor of the Tao, in 
reality he does not think that he has become 
possessed of anything. It is as accomplishing the 
transformation of all living things, that he is styled 
Possessor of the Tao. 

He who is able to understand this may transmit 
to others the Sacred Tao. 

This is the consummation of the state of Purity. In 
explaining the former sentence of the fifth member, LI Hst- 
yiieh uses the characters of T. T. K., ch. 4, ^ Jttff [flj JQ 
£ ^C ^ St with some variation,— '/fy fljj JfJ £, ^ 

2. 1. Lao the Master said, Scholars of the 
highest class do not strive (for anything) ; those of 
the lowest class are fond of striving \ Those who 
possess in the highest degree the attributes (of the 
Tao) do not show them ; those who possess them in 
a low degree hold them fast (and display them) 2 . 
Those who so hold them fast and display them 
are not styled (Possessors of) the Tao and Its 
attributes 2 . 

1 Compare the T. T. K., ch. 41, 1. 

2 Compare the T. T. K., ch. 38, 1. 

2. The reason why all men do not obtain the 
True Tao is because their minds are perverted. 
Their minds being perverted, their spirits become 
perturbed. Their minds being perturbed, they are 
attracted towards external things. Being attracted 
towards external things, they begin to seek for them 
greedily. This greedy quest leads to perplexities 
and annoyances ; and these again result in disordered 
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thoughts, which cause anxiety and trouble to both 
body and mind. The parties then meet with foul 
disgraces, flow wildly on through the phases of life 
and death, are liable constantly to sink in the sea of 
bitterness, and for ever lose the True Tao. 

3. The True and Abiding Tao! They who 
understand it naturally obtain it. And they who 
come to understand the Tao abide in Purity and 
Stillness. 

Our brief Classic thus concludes, and our commentator 
LI thus sums up his remarks on it : — ' The men who under- 
stand the Tao do so simply by means of the Absolute 
Purity, and the acquiring this Absolute Purity depends" en-, 
tirely on the Putting away of Desire, which is the urgent 
practical lesson of the Treatise.' 

I quoted in my introductory remarks Li's account of 
the origin of the Classic by its reputed author Ko Hsiian. 
I will now conclude with the words which he subjoins from 
'a True Man, 3<> Hsiian:' — 'Students of the Tao, who 
keep this Classic in their hands and croon over its contents, 
will get good Spirits from the ten heavens to watch over 
and protect their bodies, after which their spirits will be 
preserved by the seal of jade, and their bodies refined by 
the elixir of gold. Both body and spirit will become ex- 
quisitely ethereal, and be in true union with the Tao ! ' 

Of this 'True Man, 3° Hsiian,' I have not been able 
to ascertain anything; The Divine Ruler of the eastern 
Hwa, referred to on p. 248, is mentioned in the work of 
Wang KM (ch. 241, p. 2i b ), but with no definite informa- 
tion about him. The author says his surname was Wang, 
but he knows neither his name nor when he lived. 
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Yin FA King, or 'Classic of the Harmony 
of the Seen and the Unseen.' 

In the AT^ien-lung Catalogue of the Imperial Library, 
ch. 146, Part iii, this Book occupies the first place among 
all Taoist works, with three notices, which all precede the 
account of Ho-shang Kung's Commentary on the Tao Teh 
King. From the work of Lao-jze we are conducted 
along the course of Taoist literature to the year 1626, 
when the catalogue of what is called ' the Taoist Canon x ' 
appeared. Ch. 147 then returns to the Yin Fu ATing, 
and treats of nine other works upon it, the last being the 
Commentary of Li Kwang-li, one of the principal ministers 
and great scholars in the time of A"^ien-lung's grandfather, 
known as Khang-hsi from the name of his reign. 

In the first of these many notices it is said that the 
preface of an old copy assigns the composition of the work 
to Hwang-Ti (in the 27th century B.C.), and says that 
commentaries on it had been made by Thai-kung 
(12th century B.C.), Fan LI (5th century B.C.), the Recluse 
of the Kwei Valley (4th century B. a), Kang Liang (died 
B.C. 189), Kb Ko Liang (A.D. 181-234), and Li KAwa.11 of 
the Thang dynasty (about the middle of our 8th century) 2 . 
Some writers, going back to the time of Hwang-T! for the 
composition of our small classic, attribute it not to that 
sovereign himself, but to his teacher Kwang Khaag-$z.& 3 ; 

* See also Ma Twan-lin's great work, ch. 211, p. 18 . 

* See Awang- jze, Bk. XI, par. 4. 
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and many of them hold that this Kwang AT^ang-jze was 
an early incarnation of Lao-jze himself, so that the Yin Fu 
might well be placed before the Tao Teh isTing ! LI Hsi- 
yiieh is one of the scholars who adopt this view. 

I will not say that under the Kku dynasty there was no 
book called Yin Fu, with a commentary ascribed to Thai- 
kung 1 , for Sze-ma Kkien, in his biography of Su Khm 
(Bk. lxix), relates how that adventurer obtained ' the Yin 
Fu book of Kk\i,' and a passage in the 'Plans of the 
Warring States' tells us that the book contained 'the 
schemes of Thai-kung V However this may have been, 
no such work is now extant. Of all the old commentaries 
on it mentioned in the Kftien-lung Catalogue, the only 
one remaining is the last, — that of Li K/twaa. ; and the 
account which we have of i t is not to be readily accepted 
and relied on. 

The story goes that in A. D. 441 Khau K/tien-kih, who 
had usurped the dignity and title of Patriarch from the 
ATang family, deposited a copy of the Yin Fu ATing in a 
mountain cave. There it remained for about three cen- 
turies and. a half, till it was discovered by Lt KAwaa, a 
Taoist scholar, not a little damaged by its long exposure. 
He copied it out as well as he could, but could not under- 
stand it, till at last, wandering in the distant West, he met 
with an old woman, who made the meaning clear to him, 
at the foot of mount Li ; after which he published the Text 
with a Commentary, and finally died, a wanderer among 
the hills in quest of the Tao; but the place of his death 
was never known 2 . 

The Classic, as it now exists, therefore cannot be traced 
higher than our eighth century; and many critics hold that, 
as the commentary was made by Li AT^wan, so the text 
was forged by him. All that Hst-yiieh has to say in reply 
to this is that, if the classic be the work of Li KAwarn, then 



1 See the Khang-hsi Thesaurus under the combination Yin Fu. 
' See the account of Li Kh-woa. in Wang KhVs continuation of Ma Twan-lin's 
work, ch. 242 ; and various items in the A%ien-lung Catalogue. 
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he must think of him as another Kwang A"Aang-jze ; but 
this is no answer to the charge of forgery. 

As to the name of the Treatise, the force of Fu has been 
set forth in vol. xxxix, p. 133, in connexion with the title 
of iSTwang-jze's fifth Book. The meaning which I have 
given of the whole is substantially that of Lt Hst-yiieh, 
who says that the Yin must be understood as including 
Yang, and grounds his criticism on the famous dictum in 
the Great Appendix to the Yi JCiag (vol. xvi, p. 355), ' The 
successive movement of the Yin and Yang (their rest and 
active operation) constitutes what is called the course (of 
things).' Mr. Balfour translates the title by ' The Clue to 
the Unseen,' which is ingenious, but may be misleading. 
The writer reasons rather from the Unseen to the Seen 
than from the Seen to the Unseen. 

Mr. Wylie gives his view of the object of the Treatise in 
these words : — ' This short Treatise, which is not entirely 
free from the obscurity of T&oist mysticism, professes to 
reconcile the decrees of Heaven with the current of mun- 
dane affairs.' To what extent the Book does this, and 
whether successfully or not, the reader will be able to judge 
for himself from the translation which will be immediately 
subjoined. Li Hsi-yueh, looking at it simply from its 
practical object, pronounces it 'hsiu lien £ih Shu, a 
Book of culture and refining V This language suggests the 
idea of a T&oist devotee, who has sublimated himself by 
the study of this Book till he is ready to pass into the state 
of an Immortal. I must be permitted to say, however, 
that the whole Treatise appears to me to have come down 
to us in a fragmentary condition, with passages that are 
incapable of any satisfactory explanation. 

Ch. 1. 1. If one observes the Way of Heaven 1 , 
and maintains Its doings (as his own) 2 , all that he 
has to do is accomplished. 



1 Dr. Williams explains 'hsiu lien {v& $$& or fgj; WR)' &» meaning 
< becoming religions, as a recluse or ascetic' 
[40] S 
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1 To explain ' the Way of Heaven,' LI Hsl-yiieh adduces 
the last sentence of the T. T. K., ch. 9, ' When the work is 
done, and one's name has become distinguished, to with- 
draw into obscurity is the Way of Heaven.' 

8 To explain 'the doings of Heaven,' he adduces the 
first paragraph of the symbolism of the first hexagram of 
the Yi, ' Heaven in its motion gives the idea of strength. 
In accordance with this, the superior man nerves himself 
to ceaseless activity.' 

2. To Heaven there belong the five (mutual) foes \ 
and he who sees them (and understands their opera- 
tion) apprehends how they produce prosperity. 
The same five foes are in the mind of man, and 
when he can set them in action after the manner of 
Heaven, all space and time are at his disposal, and 
all things receive their transformations from his 
person 2 . 

- 1 The startling name thieves (= foes, robbers) here is 
understood to mean the ' five elements,' which pervade and 
indeed make up the whole realm of nature, the heaven of 
the text including also earth, the other term in the bino- 
mial combination of ' heaven and earth.' According to the 
Taoist teaching, the element of Earth generates Metal, 
and overcomes Water; Metal generates Water, and 
overcomes Wood ; Water generates Wood, and over- 
comes Fire; Wood generates Fire, and overcomes 
Earth. These elements fight and strive together, now 
overcoming, now overcome, till by such interaction a har- 
mony of their influences arises, and production goes on 
with vigour and beauty. 

2 It is more difficult to give an account of the operation 
of the five elements in the mind of man, though I have 
seen them distributed among the five viscera, and the five 
virtues of Benevolence, Righteousness, Propriety, Know- 
ledge, and Faith. Granting, however, their presence and 

. operation in the mind, what shall be said on the two con- 
cluding members of the paragraph ? There underlies them 
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the doctrine of the three coordinate Powers; — Heaven, 
Earth, and Man, which I have never been able to compre- 
hend clearly. 

3. The nature of Heaven belongs (also) to Man ; 
the mind of Man is a spring (of power). When the 
Way of Heaven is established, the (Course of) Man 
is thereby determined. 

These short and enigmatic sentences seem merely to 
affirm the general subject of the Treatise, — the harmony 
between the unseen and the seen. 

4. When Heaven puts forth its power of putting 
to death, the stars and constellations lie hidden in 
darkness. When Earth puts forth its power of putting 
to death, dragons and serpents appear on the dry 
ground. When Man puts forth his power of putting 
to death, Heaven and Earth resume their (proper 
course). When Heaven and Man exert their powers 
in concert, all transformations have their commence- 
ments determined. 

' The power of putting to death here ' seems merely to 
indicate the 'rest' which succeeds to movement. The 
paragraph is intended to show us the harmony of the Three 
Powers, but one only sees its meaning darkly. The lan- 
guage of the third sentence about the influence of Man on 
Heaven and Earth finds its explanation from the phraseo- 
logy of the thwan of the twenty-fourth hexagram of the 
Yi (vol. xvi, pp. 107, 108). 

5. The nature (of man) is here clever and there 
stupid ; and the one of these qualities may lie hidden 
in the other. The abuse of the nine apertures is 
(chiefly) in the three most important, which may be 
now in movement and now at rest. When fire 
arises in wood, the evil, having once begun, is sure 
to go on to the destruction of the wood. When 

s 2 
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calamity arises in a state, if thereafter movement 
ensue, it is sure to go to ruin. 

When one conducts the work of culture and refin- 
ing wisely we call him a Sage. 

The constitution of man is twofold ; — his mental consti- 
tution, quiet and restful, and his physical constitution, 
restless and fond of movement. The nine apertures are 
the eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, and the lower parts, and of 
these the eyes, ears, and mouth are the most important ; 
but they all need to be kept in subjection and under re- 
straint. If indulged beyond reason, the ruin of themselves 
and of the mind and body to which they belong is sure to 
ensue. 

2. i. For Heaven now to give life and now to 
take it away is the method of the Tao. Heaven 
and Earth are the despoilers of all things ; all things 
are the despoilers of Man ; and Man is the despoiler 
of all things. When the three despoilers act as they 
ought to do, as the three Powers, they are at rest. 
Hence it is said, ' During the time of nourishment, 
all the members are properly regulated ; when the 
springs of motion come into play, all transformations 
quietly take place.' 

Compare ch. i, par. 2. The mutual contention of the five 
elements in nature only conduces to the nourishment of all 
its parts ; and so man, as one of the three Powers, con- 
sumes only to increase his store, and throws down only to 
build up. 

Where the concluding quotation is taken from is not 
known. Of course any quotation is inconsistent with the 
idea of the early origin of the Treatise. 

2. Men know the mysteriousness of the Spirit's 
(action), but they do not know how what is not 
Spiritual comes to be so. The sun and moon have 
their definite times, and their exact measures as 
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large and small. The service of the sages here- 
upon arises, and the spiritual intelligence becomes 
apparent. 

Compare par. 10 in the fifth Appendix to the Yl ^Ting. 

3. The spring by which the despoilers are moved 
is invisible and unknown to all under the sky. When 
the superior man has got it, he strengthens his body 
by it ; when the small man has got it, he makes light 
of his life. 

The thing is good in itself, but its effect will be according 
to the character of its user, and of the use which is made 
of it. 

3. 1. The blind hear well, and the deaf see well. 
To derive all that is advantageous from one source 
is ten times better than the employment of a host ; 
to do this thrice in a day and night is a myriad times 
better. 

That the loss of one sense may be in a manner com- 
pensated for by the greater cultivation of another, — in the 
case especially of the two senses specified, — is a fact ; but 
I fail to perceive how this is illustrated by what follows in 
the rest of the paragraph. The illustration is taken from 
the seventh of the hexagrams in the Yt, but I have not 
discovered the nexus of it in the text of that classic or in 
the Appendixes on the thwan orhsiang of the hexagram. 

It must be from this paragraph that the bearing of the 
Treatise on the conduct of military operations has been 
maintained. 

2. The mind is quickened (to activity) by (external) 
things, and dies through (excessive pursuit of) them. 
The spring (of the mind's activity) is in the eyes. 

Heaven has no (special feeling of) kindness, but 
so it is that the greatest kindness comes from It. 
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The crash of thunder and the blustering wind both 
come without design. 

Mr. Balfour translates the first member here by — ' The 
mind is produced from matter and dies with matter ; the 
working faculty is in the eye ;' and says that it embodies 
a bold denial of any future life, or the existence of spirit, 
apart Jrom matter. The meaning of the Text, however, is 
only what I have given ; — is moral and not metaphysical. 
The eye is singled out from the three most important 
apertures of the body in ch. i, par. 5. 

The rest of the paragraph has its parallelisms in Lao-jze 
and Awang-jze. 

3. Perfect enjoyment is the overflowing satisfac- 
tion of the nature. Perfect stillness is the entire 
disinterestedness of it. When Heaven seems to be 
most wrapt up in Itself, Its operation is universal in 
its character. 

A sequel to the preceding paragraph. Lt Hsl-yueh 
observes that the having no feeling of kindness is equiva- 
lent to Lao-jze's ' doing nothing.' See the T. T. K., ch. 35, 
'The Tao does nothing, and so there is nothing which It 
does not do.' 

4. It is by its breath that we control whatever 
creature we grasp. Life is the root of death, and 
death is the root of life. Kindness springs from 
injury, and injury springs from kindness. He who 
sinks himself in water or enters amidst fire brings 
destruction on himself. 

The first member of this paragraph is very difficult to 
construe. Mr. Balfour gives for it : — ' The Laws affecting 
the animal creation reside in the Breath or Vital Fluid.' 
The first character of it properly denotes 'birds.' It is 
often found with another denoting 'quadrupeds;' and again 
it is found alone denoting both birds and beasts. It is also 
interchanged with another of the same name, denoting ' to 
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seize or grasp,' in which meaning I have taken it ; but the 
bearing of the saying on the general meaning of the 
Treatise I have not apprehended. 

The next four sayings are illustrations of Lao-jze's 
' contraries ' of Taoism. The final saying is a truism ; — 
is it introduced here as illustrating that whatever is done 
with design is contrary to the Tao? 

5. The stupid man by studying the phenomena 
and laws of heaven and earth becomes sage; I by 
studying their times and productions become intelli- 
gent. He in his stupidity is perplexed about sage- 
ness ; I in my freedom from stupidity am the same. 
He considers his sageness as being an extraordinary 
attainment ; I do not consider mine so. 

Some scholars have expunged this paragraph as not 
being genuine ; it is certainly difficult to construe and to 
understand. 

6. The method of spontaneity proceeds in stillness, 
and so it was that heaven, earth, and all things were 
produced. The method of heaven and earth proceeds 
gently and gradually, and thus it is that the Yin 
and Yang overcome (each other by turns). The 
one takes the place of the other, and so change and 
transformation proceed accordingly. 

Kb Hsl praises this paragraph as very good, and the use 
of the character 3 in ('proceeds gently and gradually') as 
exquisite. After all, what do we learn from it? That 
Creation proceeded without striving or crying ? And that 
the same Creative Power continues to act in the same way ? 

7. Therefore the sages, knowing that the method 
of spontaneity cannot be resisted, take action accord- 
ingly and regulate it (for the purpose of culture). 
The way of perfect stillness cannot be subjected to 
numerical calculations ; but it would seem that there 
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is a wonderful machinery, by which all the heavenly 
bodies are produced, the eight diagrams, and the 
sexagenary cycle ; spirit-like springs of power, and 
hidden ghostlinesses ; the arts of the Yin and Yang 
in the victories of the one over the other : — all these 
come brightly forward into visibility. 

I cannot say that I fully understand this concluding 
paragraph of the Yin Fti A!"ing. One thing is plain from 
it, — how the YJ ^Ting was pressed into the service of the 
Taoism that prevailed when it was written. I leave it with 
the judgment on it, quoted by LI Hst-yiieh from a Lu 
3hien-hsii. 'The subject-matter of the Yin Fti and Tao 
Teh is all intended to set forth the action by contraries of 
the despoiling powers in nature and society. As to finding 
in them directions for the government of states, the conduct 
of war, and the mastery of the kingdom, with such ex- 
pressions as those about a wonderful machinery by which 
the heavenly bodies are produced, the eight diagrams, the 
cycle, spirit-like springs, and hidden ghostlinesses: — they 
all have a deep meaning, but men do not know it. They 
who go to the Yin FA for direction in war and use Lao-jze 
for guidance in government go far astray from the meaning 
of both.' 
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Yii Shu A!"ing, or 'The Classic of the Pivot 
of Jade.' 

Mr. Wylie says (Notes, p. 179) that the Pivot of Jade 
is much used in the ritual services of Taoism, meaning that 
it is frequently read in the assemblies of its monks. The 
object of the Treatise, according to Li Hsi-yiieh, is ' to teach 
men to discipline and refine their spirit ; ' and he illustrates 
the name by referring to the North Star, which is called 
' the Pivot of the Sky,' revolving in its place, and carrying 
round with it all the other heavenly bodies. So the body 
of man is carried round his spirit and by it, and when the 
spirit has been disciplined and refined, till it is freed from 
every obscuring influence, and becomes solid, soft, and 
strong as jade, the name, ' the Pivot of Jade,' is appropriate 
to it. 

The name of the Treatise, when given at full length, is — 
' The True Classic of the Pivot of Jade, delivered by the 
Heaven-Honoured One, Who produces Universal Trans- 
formation by the Sound of His Thunder.' To this per- 
sonage, as Wylie observes, the Taoists attribute a fabulous 
antiquity, but there is little doubt that the author was a 
Hsiian-yang %ze, about the time of the Yuan dynasty 
(a. d. 1*80-1367). From the work of Wang Kh\ (ch. 243), 
we learn that this Hsiian-yang 3ze was the denomination 
of Au-yang Yii-yuen, a scion of the famous Au-yang 
family. What he says is to the following effect : — 

1. The Heaven-honoured One says, 'All you, 
Heaven-endowed men, who wish to be instructed 



\ 
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about the Perfect Tao, the Perfect Tao is very 
recondite, and by nothing else but Itself can it be 
described. Since ye wish to hear about it, ye cannot 
do so by the hearing of the ear : — that which eludes 
both the ears and eyes is the True Tio; what can 
be heard and seen perishes, and only this survives. 
There is (much) that you have not yet learned, and 
especially you have not acquired this ! Till you have 
learned what the ears do not hear, how can the Tao 
be spoken about at all ? ' 

'Heaven-honoured (Thien 3 un )' is a title given by 
the Taoists to the highest objects of their reverence and 
worship. Chalmers translates it by ' Celestial Excellency,' 
and observes that it is given to ' all the Three Pure Ones ; ' 
but its application is much more extensive, as its use in 
this Treatise sufficiently proves. No doubt it was first 
adopted after the example of the Buddhists, by whom 
Buddha is styled 'World-honoured,' or 'Ever-honoured' 
(Shih 3un). 

The phrase Thien Zan, which I have translated here 
' Heaven-endowed Men,' is common to the three religions 
of China ; but the meaning of it is very different in each. 
See the Confucian and the Taoist significations of it in the 
Khang-hsl Thesaurus, under the phrase. Here it means 
' the men possessed by the Tao ; — Tao-Zan of the highest 
class.' In a Buddhist treatise the meaning would be ' Ye, 
devas and men.' 

2. The Heaven-honoured One says, ' Sincerity is 
the first step towards (the knowledge of) the Tao; 
it is by silence that that knowledge is maintained ; it 
is with gentleness that (the Tao) is employed. The 
employment of sincerity looks like stupidity; the 
employment of silence looks like difficulty of utter- 
ance ; the employment of gentleness looks like want 
of ability. But having attained to this, you may 
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forget all bodily form ; you may forget your person- 
ality ; you may forget that you are forgetting.' 

'AH this,' says Li Hsl-yiieh, 'is the achievement of 
vacuity, an illustration of the freedom from purpose which 
is characteristic of the Tao.' Compare par. 14 in the 
sixth Book of ATwang-jze. 

3. ' He who has taken the first steps towards (the 
knowledge of) the Tao knows where to stop; he 
who maintains the Tao in himself knows how to be 
diligently vigilant; he who employs It knows what 
is most subtle. 

' When one knows what is most subtle, the 
light of intelligence grows (around him) ; when he 
can know how to be diligently vigilant, his sage 
wisdom becomes complete ; when he knows where 
to stop, he is grandly composed and restful. 

'When he is grandly composed and restful, his 
sage wisdom becomes complete ; when his sage 
wisdom becomes complete, the light of intelligence 
grows (around him) ; when the light of intelligence 
grows around him, he is one with the Tao. 

'This is the condition which is styled the True 
Forgetfulness ; — a forgetting which does not forget ; 
a forgetting of what cannot be forgotten. 

' That which cannot be forgotten is the True Tao. 
The Tao is in heaven and earth, but heaven and 
earth are not conscious of It. Whether It seem to 
have feelings or to be without them, It is (always) 
one and the same.' 

4. The Heaven-honoured One says, ' While I am 
in this world, what shall I do to benefit life ? I 
occupy myself with this subtle and precious Treatise 
for the good of you, Heaven-endowed men. Those 
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who understand it will be allowed to ascend to the 
happy seats of the Immortals. 

'Students of the Tao believe that there are (the 
influences of) the ether and of destiny. But the 
(conditions of) climate being different, the constitu- 
tions received by men are naturally different, and 
hence they are ascribed to the ether. And the 
(conditions of) wisdom and stupidity being different, 
their constitutions as fine and coarse are naturally 
different, and hence they are ascribed to the destiny. 
The destiny depends on fate ; the ether depends on 
Heaven. 

' The restraints arising from the ether and destiny 
are the manacles decreed by Heaven. But if one 
acquire the True Tao, though stupid, he may be- 
come wise ; though coarse, he may become fine ; — if 
there only be the decree of fate. 

' Stupidity the darkest, and coarseness the densest, 
are consequences of climate; but the suffering of 
them and the changing of them may take place, 
when Heaven and Earth quicken the motive spring. 
When this is done without the knowledge of men, it 
is said to take place spontaneously. If it be done 
with a consciousness of that want of knowledge, it is 
still said to take place spontaneously. The mystery 
of spontaneity is greater than that of knowledge; 
but how it comes to be what it is remains a thing 
unknown. But as to the Tao, It has not begun to 
come under the influence of what makes stupid and 
coarse. Hear this all ye Heaven (-endowed) men ; 
and let all the multitude in all quarters rejoice.' 

It may be considered as a proof of the difficulty of the 
Text that to this long paragraph LI Hsf-yueh does not 
subjoin a single explanatory remark. 
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Zah Yung ATing, or 'Classic of the Directory 
for a Day.' 

I have nowhere found any mention of the author of this 
brief composition, or of its date. The use of Buddhistic 
expressions in it shows that it cannot have had a very 
early origin. It belongs to the same category of Taoist 
writings as the Khing Ka.ng King, which is the first of 
these appendixes. LI Hsi-yueh says, ' The Treatise is called 
"the Directory for a Day," as showing that during all 
the hours (the Tao) should not be left for a single instant 
(comp. the words of Confucius at the beginning of the 
/Tung Yung). Let the work be done, and there is sure to 
be the result promised; only there must be the Purity 
insisted on both of body and mind. In the second para- 
graph it is said, " During the twelve hours of the day let 
the thoughts be constantly fixed on absolute Purity ; " and 
in the last paragraph, " During the twelve hours be always 
pure and undefiled ; " — thus showing what the main teach- 
ing of the Great Taoist ic system is, and the pre-eminent 
place which Purity occupies in the " Directory for a Day." 
The style is so clear and simple that I have left it without 
note or comment.' 

i. As to what should be done in a day, when the 
eating and drinking has been arranged, let one sit 
straight with his mouth shut, and not allow a single 
thought to arise in his mind. Let him forget every- 
thing, and keep his spirit with settled purpose. Let 
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his lips be glued together, and his teeth be firmly 
pressed against one another. Let him not look at 
anything with his eyes, nor listen to a single sound 
with his ears. Let him with all his mind watch over 
his inward feelings. Let him draw long breaths, 
and gradually emit them, without a break, now 
seeming to breathe, and now not. In this way any 
excitement of the mind will naturally disappear, the 
water from the kidneys will rise up, the saliva will be 
produced in the mouth, and the real efficaciousness 
becomes attached to the body. It is thus that one 
acquires the way of prolonging life. 

2. During the twelve hours of the day let one's 
thoughts be constantly fixed on absolute Purity. 
Where one thought (of a contrary kind) does not 
arise, we have what we call Purity ; where nothing 
(of a contrary kind) enters the Tower of Intelligence 
( = the mind), we have what we call the Undefined. 
The body is the house of the breath ; the mind is 
the lodging of the spirit. As the thoughts move, 
the spirit moves ; as the spirit moves, the breath is 
distributed. As the thoughts rest, the spirit rests ; 
when the spirit rests, the breath is collected. 

The true powers of the five elements unite and 
form the boat-like cup of jade, (after partaking of 
which), the body seems to be full of delicious 
harmony. This spreads like the unguent of the 
chrismal rite on the head. Walking, resting, sitting, 
sleeping, the man feels his body flexible as the 
wind, and in his belly a sound like that of thunder. 
His ears hear the songs of the Immortals, that 
need no aid from any instrument ; vocal without 
words, and resounding without the drum. The 
spirit and the breath effect a union and the bloom of 
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childhood returns. The man beholds scenes un- 
folded within him ; Spirits of themselves speak to 
him ; he sees the things of vacuity, and finds himself 
dwelling with the Immortals. He makes the Great 
Elixir, and his spirit goes out and in at its pleasure. 
He has the longevity of heaven and earth, and the 
brightness of the sun and moon. He has escaped 
from the toils of life and death. 

Accustomed to the phraseology of the Text all his life, 
the commentator LI, as has been seen, did not think it 
necessary to append here any notes of explanation. A 
few such notes, however, will be welcome to an English 
reader. 'The twelve hours of the day:' — a Chinese hour 
is equal to two of our hours, and their twelve to our 
twenty-four. The twelve hours are named by the twelve 
branch terms of the cycle. 

' The boat-like cup of jade ' seems to be a satisfactory 
rendering of the Chinese characters tao kwei in the Text, 
which might be translated ' knife, and jade-symbol.' But 
tao, commonly meaning 'knife,' is in the Shih King 
(I, v ; VII, a) used of ' a small boat.' In the Khang-hsi 
Thesaurus, under the phrase, we have the following quota- 
tion, as if from Ko Hung's Biographies of Immortals : — 
' K/tan Hsi, a native of the territory of Wu, was studying 
the T&o in Shu, when the master Lao sent a beautiful 
young lady to him with a tray of gold and a cup of jade 
filled with medicine, and the message, " This is the mys- 
terious elixir ; he who drinks it will not die." And on this 
he and his wife had each a tao kwei.' See the account 
in Ko Hung's work, which is much more diffuse. 

In the mention of ' the chrismal rite ' there is a reference 
to what Dr. Williams calls ' a kind of Buddhist baptism 
or holy unction, by sprinkling, which confers goodness,' 
'administered to children, idols, &c.' (See under the 
characters kwan and ting.) 

3. Do not allow any relaxation of your efforts. 
During all the hours of the day strive always to be 
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pure and undented. The spirit is the child of the 
breath ; the breath is the mother of the spirit. 

As a fowl embraces its eggs, do you preserve the 
spirit and nourish the breath. Can you do this 
without intermission ? Wonderful ! wonderful ! The 
mystery becomes still deeper ! 

In the body there are seven precious organs, 
which serve to enrich the state, to give rest to the 
people, and to make the vital force of the system 
full to overflowing. Hence we have the heart, the 
kidneys, the breath, the blood, the brains, the semen, 
and the marrow. These are the seven precious 
organs. They are not dispersed when the body 
returns (to the dust). Refined by the use of the 
Great Medicine, the myriad spirits all ascend among 
the Immortals. 

If we were sure that we had exactly hit the meaning and 
spirit of every part of this paragraph, it would hardly be 
worth while to give more space to its illustration. 

A sufficient number of the best of the Treatises of the later 
Taoism have been placed before the reader to show him 
how different they are from the writings of Lao and .Xwang, 
and how inferior to them. It might seem as if Afwang-jze, 
when he ceased to write, had broken the staff of Taoism 
and buried it many fathoms in the earth. We can hardly 
wonder that Confucianists, such as Kh Hsi, should pro- 
nounce, 'What the sect of Tao chiefly attend to is, — the 
preservation of the breath of life;' and that Buddhists, 
such as Liu Ml, should say of it, ' Long life being attained, 
its goal is reached.' 
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Analyses by Lin Hsi-iung of several of the 
Books of A'wang-jze. 

Book I. 

The Hsiao-y&o in the title of this Book denotes the 
appearance of perfect ease and satisfaction. The Yu, 
which conveys the idea of wandering or rambling about, 
is to be understood of the enjoyment of the mind. The 
three characters describe the chief characteristic of our 
' Old ^Twang's ' life, and therefore he placed the Book at 
the beginning of his more finished compositions or essays. 

But when one wishes to enjoy himself in the fullest and 
freest way, he must first have before him a view like that 
of the wide sea or of the expanse of the air, in order that 
his mind may be free from all restraint, and from the 
entanglements of the world, and that it may respond in 
the fitting way to everything coming before it : — it is only 
what is Great that can enter into this enjoyment. 
Throughout the whole Book, the word Great has a 
significant force. 

In paragraph i we are presented with the illustration 
of the phSng. Long was the journey which it would 
undertake, when it contemplated removing to the South. 
That it required a wind of 90,000 li to support it, and even 
then only rested after a flight of six months, was owing to 
its own Great size, and also because the Southern Ocean 
was not to be easily reached by a single effort. 

What is said, in paragraph a, about men, when going 
anywhere, proportioning the provisions which they take 
[40] T 
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with them to the length of the journey has the same 
meaning. How should such creatures as the cicada and 
the little dove be able to know this ? Knowledge is great 
or small, because the years of the parties are many or 
few : — so it is that one is inferior to another. Have they 
not heard of the ming-ling and ta-^^un, which make 
their spring and autumn for themselves ? And so does the 
phang, as we may understand. Its not resting till the 
end of six months is really not a long time to it. The 
case of Phang 3 u is not worth being taken into account. 

This description of the greatness of the phang is not 
any fabrication of our author's own, nor any statement 
peculiar to the Kh\ Hsieh. The same things are told in 
the ' Questions of Thang to K\,' as in paragraph 3. 

As to the long journey of the phang and the marsh- 
quail's laughing at it, that is not different from what the 
other two little creatures said above ; — arising simply from 
the difference between the great and the small. And what 
difference is there between this and the case of those who 
enjoy themselves for a season in the world ? Yung-jze of 
Sung is introduced (and immediately dismissed), as not 
having planted himself in the right position, and not being 
Great. Then Lieh-jze is brought forward, and dismissed 
as not being Great, because he had something to wait for. 
It is only he who rides on the twofold primal ether of the 
Yin and Yang, driving along with the six elements through 
all their changes as they wax and wane, and enjoying him- 
self at the gate of death, that can be pronounced Great. 
This is what is called the Perfect Man; the Spirit-like 
Man ; and the Sage Man. 

In illustration of this, as instances of the Great Man, we 
have, in paragraph 4, Hsu Yu, regardless of the name ; the 
personage on the hill of Ku-shih, in paragraph 5, with no 
thought of the services he could perform ; and Yao with 
his deep-sunk eyes, in paragraph 6, no longer thinking 
much of his throne, and regardless of himself. All these 
characteristics could be used, and made their possessor 
great ; but let not this lead to a suspicion of greatness as 
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incompatible with usefulness. As a caution against this, 
we have, in paragraph 7, the salve to keep the hands from 
being chapped ; — a Great thing when used properly, but of 
little value when not so used. Let those who exercise their 
minds look at this : — should they not seek to be useful, 
and so become Great ? We have also the weasel and the 
yak, the one of which gets into trouble by its being of use, 
while the other escapes harm by its being of no use. Let 
those who have work to do in the world look at this. The 
Great calabash and the Great tree are, each of them, a 
phang : — why may we not abandon ourselves to our 
natural feeling of enjoyment in connexion with them ? 
Let men be satisfied with their Greatness and seek for 
nothing more. 

As to the style of the Book, the sudden statement and 
the sudden proof; the sudden illustration and the sudden 
reasoning ; the decision, made to appear as no decision ; 
the connexion, now represented as no connexion ; the 
repetition, turning out to be no repetition : — these features 
come and go on the paragraphs, like the clouds in the 
open firmament, changing every moment and delightful 
to behold. 

Lu Fang-hu describes it well : — ' The guiding thread in 
the unspun floss ; the snake sleeping in the grass.' 

Book II. 

In writings intended to throw light on the Tao we find 
many different views, affirmations on one side and denials 
on the other. These maybe called Controversies, and 
the reason why they are not adjusted is that every one will 
hold fast to his own view. But every peculiar view arises 
from the holder's knowledge. Such knowledge, however, 
tends to the injury of his mind, and serves no purpose, 
good or bad, in illustrating the nature of the Tao; — it 
only increases the confusion of controversy. Hence when 
we wish to adjust controversies, we must use our knowledge 
well ; and to use our knowledge well, we must stop at the 
point beyond which it does not extend, 

T 2 
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In this whole Book knowing and not knowing is the 
thread that runs through it, (and binds its parts together). 
The expressions about men's being 'in darkness,' in 
paragraph 2, and the Tao's being 'obscure,' in paragraph 
3, indicate the want of knowledge ; those, also in paragraph 
3, about ' the light of the mind,' and ' throwing that light 
on a subject,' indicate the good use of knowledge; those, in 
paragraph 5, about 'the scintillations of light from the 
midst of confusion and perplexity,' and ' the store of light,' 
in paragraph 7, indicate the stopping at the point to which 
our knowledge does not extend. And what is to be done 
when we stop at this point ? Nothing more can be done ; 
we have simply, as it is said in paragraph 6, to stop here. 

When Nan-kwo $ze-kM says, in paragraph I, ' I had 
lost myself,' he fully expresses the subject-matter of the 
Book. If we think that the affirmations and denials made 
by men's minds are fictions, made out from nothing to be 
something, that is like the myriad different sounds of the 
wind, suddenly appearing in their innumerable variations. 
But who is it that produces all these sounds ? As is said 
in paragraph 2, they are ' the sounds of Earth which are 
really the notes of Heaven.' The minds of men speak from 
their possession of knowledge. However great or small 
their words may be, they are all of their own making. A 
discourse under a thousand Heads with a myriad Par- 
ticulars, suddenly arising and as suddenly stopping, may 
suggest the idea of what we call ' a True Ruler.' But the 
idea is vague, and though our knowledge does not reach to 
such a subject, men toil their intelligence to the end of 
their lives, never stopping till both mind and body are 
exhausted. What is the reason of this? It is because 
they have their ' minds completely made up (par. 3).' 

Now if words were like the chirpings of very young birds 
that come upon the ear, there would be no difference 
between them as regards truth or falsehood, right or wrong ; 
but there is some obscuring influence, through which the 
different views of the Literati and Mohists are produced, 
with their confusion and uncertainty. All this is because 
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the parties do not use their knowledge well. In their 
controversies each looks at the other's view only from his 
own standpoint, and throwing on the subject from that the 
light of Heaven, thus emptily replying to one another 
without end. And is this purposely intended to make a 
violent end of their disputations? (It is not so), for the 
Tao is originally one. High and low, beautiful and ugly, 
ordinary and strange, success and overthrow, have nothing 
to do with it. The intelligent know this ; those who weary 
their minds in trying to bring about a unity do not know it. 
At this point the sages throw on the subject the light 
of Heaven, also wishing to rest in Heaven, and so they 
come to a natural union : — this is how they use their know- 
ledge well. 

And what are we to consider the highest reach of know- 
ledge (see par. 5) ? The ancients thought it necessary to 
place this in the time before anything began to be. A 
second class would have it that there had (always) been 
(some) things ; and a third class held that between those 
things (and men) there had been a relativity. Thus it was 
that gradually there came differences of opinion, in affirma- 
tions and denials ; and when these once arose, there could 
not but be the experiences of success and failure. 

But any one-sidedness in controversy is not sufficient to 
be accounted a proof of success or of failure. Not only is 
the Tao radically one ; but those who employ it, however 
they may seem to differ, will be found to be substantially 
one and the same. When the sages, in the midst of slippery 
confusion and doubtful perplexity, yet find the clearness of 
conviction, is it not because they place the controversies 
that we speak of among the things that are not to be used ? 

But if there were no affirmations and denials, there would 
be no words. And let me think here. Suppose there 
were no words of controversy, we must not infer from that 
that there were no words at all. Is this word correct? 
Then if I also employ it, I form one class with all who do 
so? Is it not correct? Then if I also deny it, I form 
another class with those who do the same. Formerly, 
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when speaking of men's words, I said that they should 
change places, and look at things from the different stand- 
points of each other ; so with reference to my own words, 
my holding my ' Yea,' does not interfere with my changing 
my place, and taking my position with those who say 
' Nay ' in the case. If indeed there be no words of affirma- 
tion and denial, what words will there be ? We must go 
back to the beginning when there were no words. We 
must go back still farther, — to the vacuity before the 
beginning when there were no words. If we try to go 
back even farther still, then great and small, long life and 
short life, heaven and earth and all things, fade away, 
blending together in the One. But that One is also a 
word. In this way we go on without end, wishing to make 
an end of controversy, and instead of doing that, our 
endeavour only serves to increase it. The better plan is 
to stop, as is proposed in a former paragraph, to stop at 
this point. — Even this word about having no controversy 
may be spared. 

The sage, by avoiding discussion, reasoning, and the 
drawing of distinctions, while he availed himself of words, 
yet retained the advantage of eschewing words, and was 
also afraid of calling the demarcations (of propositions) by 
their eight qualities (see par. 7). Still, however, the trace 
of the use of words remained with him. It is not so 
in the case of the Great Tao and the Great Argument. 
The Tao (which is displayed) is not the Tao ; the Argu- 
ment (which is most subtle) does not reach the point ; the 
degree of Non-action is very great ; but notwithstanding it 
is difficult to speak of what is entirely empty of purpose. 
The way by which the knowledge of the ancients reached 
the highest point was their stopping when their knowledge 
extended no farther. If they could know what they did 
not know, it was by means of the Heavenly Treasure-house ; 
it was thus they could take their place in the centre of the 
circle, to which all lines converged, and from which all 
questions could be answered. If they added what they did 
know to the sum of what they did not know, they then 
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possessed the Store of Light ; and it was thus that they 
made provision for the scintillations of slippery doubt. 

To the same effect was what Shun told Yao (end of 
par. 7). As to the referring what is advantageous and 
what is hurtful, and the mysteries of life and death, to the 
sphere of the unknown, that is set forth in the conver- 
sation between Nieh ^T^iieh and Wang 1 (par. 8). 

As to how it is that rulers and grooms, other men and 
one's self, do not know each other, that is seen in the 
conversation between Khn 3hiao-jze and isf^ang-wu 3ze. 

As to what is said about the substance and shadow 
waiting on each to make their manifestations, and not 
knowing how they were brought about, and about the 
dreamer and the man awake doubting about each other, 
and not knowing how" to distinguish between them, we 
have knowledge stopping at the point to which it does 
not extend, and gradually entering into the region of 
transformation. 

Is there anything still remaining to be done for the 
adjustment of controversy? One idea grows up out of 
another in the Book, and one expression gives rise to 
another apparently quite different. There is a mutual 
connexion and reference between its parts. Suddenly the 
style is difficult as the slope of Yang-Mang, and vanishes 
like the path of a bird ; suddenly it looks like so many 
steep cliffs and successive precipices. When ordinary 
scholars see this and cannot trace the connexion of 
thought, if they put it on one side, and did not venture to 
say anything about it, they might be forgiven. But when 
they dare to follow their prejudices, and to append their 
licentious explanations, breaking up the connexion of 
thought, and bringing down to the dust this wonderful 
composition, the admiration of thousands of years ; — ah ! 
when the old JTwang took his pencil in hand, and proceeded 
to write down his thoughts, why should we be surprised 
that such men as these cannot easily understand him ? 
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Book VI. 

'The Great and most Honoured Master' is the Tao. 
It appears separately in the Heavenly and Human elements 
(of our constitution), and exists alone and entire in what is 
beyond death and life ; being, as we say, that which nothing 
can be without. To describe it as that which stands out 
superior and alone, we use for it the character Koh (j^L) 
(par. 5); to describe it as abiding, we call it the True; 
to describe it as it vanishes from sight, we apply to it the 
names of Purity, Heaven, and Unity (par. 12). 

When men value it, it is possible to get possession of it. 
But he who wishes to get it must, with the knowledge 
which he has attained to, proceed to nourish what that 
knowledge is still ignorant of. When both of these are 
(as it were) forgotten, and he comes under the transforma- 
tion of the T ao, he enters into the region in which there 
is neither life nor death ; — to the Human element (in him) 
he has added the Heavenly. 

Now what knowledge does not know is the time of 
birth and death, and what it does know is what comes 
after birth and precedes death. It would seem as if this 
could be nourished by the exercise of thought ; but if we do 
this after birth and before death, we must wait for the time 
of birth and death to verify it. If we try to do so before 
that time, then the circumstances of the Human and the 
Heavenly have not yet become subject to their Ruler. It 
is this which makes the knowledge difficult, and it is only 
the True Man with, the True Knowledge who has no 
anxiety about it. 

In the position which the True man occupies, he has his 
adversities and prosperities, his successes and defeats, his 
gains and his losses, his seasons of security and of unrest, — 
all the changes of his circumstances ; but his mind forgets 
them all, and this result is due to his possession of both the 
Knowledge and the Tao. 

As to his bodily conditions, he has his sleeping and 
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awaking, his eating and resting, — his constant experiences ; 
but his mind (also) forgets them all. For the springs of 
action which move to the touch of Heaven, and the move- 
ments of desire are indeed different in men; but when 
we advance and examine the proper home of the mind, we 
find no difference between its place and nature at the time 
of birth and of death, and no complication in these after 
birth and before death : — so it is that the Mind, the Tao, 
the Heavenly, and the Human are simply One. Is not the 
unconsciousness of the mind the way in which the True 
man exercises his knowledge and nourishes it? Carrying 
out this unconsciousness, from the mind to the body and 
from the body to the world, he comprehends the character 
of the time and the requirements of everything, without 
any further qualification. Hence, while the mind has not 
acquired this oblivion, the great work of life always suffers 
from some defect of the mind, and is not fit to be com- 
mended. But let the mind be able to exercise this quality, 
and it can be carried out with great and successful merit, 
and its admirable service be completed. This is the mind 
of the True man, never exercised one-sidedly in the world, 
and gaining no one-sided victory either Heavenward or 
Manward. 

Given the True Man with the True Knowledge like 
this, the nature of death and life may begin to be fully 
described. Death and life are like the night and the dawn ; 
— is there any power that can command them? Men 
cannot preside over them. This is what knowledge does 
not extend to ; but within the sphere of knowledge, there 
is that which is dearer than a Father (par. 5), and more to 
be honoured than a Ruler ; the Eminent, the True, and that 
moreover over which Heaven cannot preside. Valuable 
therefore is the nourishing of this Knowledge ; and what 
other art in nourishing it is there but the unconsciousness of 
which we speak ? Why do we say so ? The body is born, 
grows old and dies. This is the common lot. However 
skilful one may be in hiding it away, it is sure to dis- 
appear. Men know that the body is not easily got, but 
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they do not know that what might seem like man's body 
never comes to an end. Being hidden away in a place 
from which there is no escape for anything, it does not 
disappear. This takes place after birth and before death, 
and may be verified at the times of birth and death ; but 
how much better it is to consider Heaven good, old age 
good, the beginning good and the end good, than vainly to 
think that the nourishing of knowledge is making the body 
goodl The doing this is what is called the Tao. And the 
sage enjoys himself in this ; not only because the Tao itself 
does not disappear, but also because of all who have got it 
not a single one has ever passed away from notice. 

But it is not easy to describe the getting of the Tao. In 
the case about which Nu Yii told Nan-po 3ze-khwei (par. 8) ; 
the talents of a sage and the Tao of a sage came together 
in the study of it ; three, seven, and nine days are mentioned 
as the time of the several degrees of attainment ; the learner 
went on from banishing all worldly matters from his mind 
as foreign to himself till he came to the utter disregard of 
time. In this way was he led from what was external, and 
brought inwards to himself; then again from the idea of the 
Tao's being a thing, it was exhibited as Tranquillity amid 
all Disturbances, and he was carried out of himself till he 
understood that neither death nor life is more than a 
phenomenon. The narrator had learned all this from writ- 
ings and from Lo-sung, searching them, and ever more the 
more remote they were. Truly great is the difficulty of 
getting the Tao ! 

And yet it need not be difficult. It was not so with 
3ze-yii (par. 9), in whose words about one arm being 
transformed into a fowl, and the other into a cross-bow, 
we see its result, as also in what he said about his rump- 
bone being transformed into a wheel, his spirit into a horse, 
and one loosing the cord by which his life is suspended. 

(Again) we have a similar accordance (with the Tao) in 
3ze-ll's question to 3 z e-lai (par. 10), about his being made 
the liver of a rat or the arm of an insect, with the latter's 
reply and his remark about the furnace of a founder. 
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These were men who had got the Tao; as also were 
3ze-fan and Khva .Sang (par. 11), men after the Maker's 
mind, and who enjoyed themselves, disporting in the one 
vital ether of heaven and earth. 

The same may be said of Mang-sun 3hai (par. 12). If 
he had undergone a transformation, he would wait for the 
future transformation of which he did know. So it was 
that he obtained the Tao. He and all the others were 
successful through the use of their mental unconsciousness ; 
and they who pursue this method, must have the idea of 
l-r 3ze, who wished to have his branding effaced, and his 
dismemberment removed by hearing the substance of the 
Tao (par. 13). 

Parties who have not lost the consciousness of their 
minds and wish to do so must become like Yen Hui 
(par. 14), who separated the connexion between his body 
and mind, and put away his knowledge, till he became one 
with the Great Pervader. 

Of such as have lost (in part) the consciousness of their 
minds and wish to do so entirely, we have an instance 
in 3ze-sang (par. 15), thinking of Heaven and Earth and 
of his parents as ignorant of his (miserable) condition, and 
then ascribing it to Destiny. He exhibited the highest 
obliviousness : — was he not, with the knowledge which 
he possessed, nourishing that of which he was ignorant ? 
Such were the True Men, and such was the True Know- 
ledge. 

In this Book are to be found the roots of the ideas 
in the other six Books of this Part. In this they all unite. 
It exhibits the origin of all life, sets forth the reality of all 
cultivation, and shows the springs of all Making and Trans- 
formation, throwing open the door for the Immortals and 
Buddhas. Here is the wonderful Elixir produced by the 
pestle of Jade, the touch of which by a finger produces the 
feathers of Transformation. As to its style, a vast lake of 
innumerous wavelets, the mingling of a hundred sparkling 
eddies, a collection of the oldest achievements in composi- 
tion, a granary filled with all woods ; — it is only in the 
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power of those who admire the leopard's spots to appre- 
ciate it 1 

Book IX. 

Governing the world is like governing horses. There is 
the government, but the only effect of it is injury. Po-lao's 
management of horses (par. 1) in a way contrary to their 
true nature was in no respect different from the way of 
the (first) potter and the (first) carpenter in dealing with 
their clay and wood in opposition to the nature of those 
substances, yet the world praises them all because of their 
skill, not knowing wherein the good government of the 
world consists. 

Now the skilful governors of the world simply caused 
the people to fulfil the conditions of their regular nature 
(par. 2). It was their gifts which they possessed in common, 
and their Heaven-inspired instincts, which constituted the 
(Early) age of Perfect Virtue. When the sages fashioned 
their benevolence, righteousness, ceremonies, and music, 
and the people then began to lose their perfect virtue, it 
was not that they had themselves become different. For 
benevolence, righteousness, ceremonies, and music, are not 
endowments forming a part of their regular nature ; — they 
are practised only after men have laid aside the Tao and 
its characteristics, and abandoned the guidance of their 
nature and its feelings. This is what we say that the 
mechanic does when he hacks and cuts the raw materials 
to form his vessels. Why should we doubt that it was by 
Po-lao's dealing with horses that they became wise enough 
to play the part of thieves (par. 3) ; and that it was by 
the sages' government of the people that their ability came 
to be devoted to the pursuit of gain ? The error of the 
sages in this cannot be denied. 

From beginning to end this Book is occupied with one 
idea. The great point in it grew out of the statement in 
paragraph 3 of the previous Book, that 'all men are 
furnished with certain regular principles,' and it is the 
easiest to construe of all .ATwang-jze's compositions ; but 
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the general style and illustrations are full of sparkling 
vigour. Some have thought that, where the ideas are so 
few, there is a waste of words about them, and they doubt 
therefore that the Book was written by some one imitating 
isfwang-jze ; but I apprehend no other hand could have 
shown such a mastery of his style. 

Book XI. 

That the world is not well governed is because there are 
those who try to govern it. When they try to govern it, 
they cannot but be ' doing ' (to that end). Unable to keep 
from this 'doing,' they cause the world to be happy or to 
be miserable, both of which things the instincts of man's 
nature refuse to accept. Although the arts of governing 
are many, they only cause and increase disorder. Why so ? 
Because they interfere with men's minds. 

Now when men are made to be miserable or happy, 
they come to have great joy or great dissatisfaction. The 
condition ministers to the expansive or the opposite element 
(in nature), and the four seasons, the cold and the heat, all 
lose their regularity. This causes men everywhere in a 
contentious spirit to indulge their nature to excess, bringing 
about a change of its attributes, and originating the practice 
of good and evil. All unite in bringing this state about ; 
and in the end all receive its consequences. Hence such 
men as Kih the robber, 3*ng Shan, and Shih 3hui ought 
not to be found in a well-governed age. But those who 
governed the world went on to distinguish between the 
good and the bad, and occupied themselves with rewarding 
and punishing. When they wished men to rest in the 
requirements of their nature, was it not difficult for them 
to realise the wish ? 

And how much more was it so when they went on in 
addition to insist on acute hearing and clear vision, on 
benevolence, righteousness, ceremonies, music, sageness, 
and knowledge (par. 2)! They did not know that these 
eight things were certainly of no use to the world, but 
injurious to it. Led astray by them, and not perceiving 
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this, they continued to practise them, and to do this every 
day more and more. This is what we see indeed in the 
ordinary men of the world, but not what we should have 
expected from superior men. The Superior man does 
nothing, and rests in the instincts of his nature. He values 
and loves his own person, which fits him to be entrusted 
with the charge of the world, and thereupon we see things 
becoming transformed of themselves. Yes, we see indeed 
that men's minds are not to be interfered with (par. 3). 

Let me try to attest this from (the example of) the 
ancient Tis and Kings. These in their interference with 
the minds of men, began with their inculcation of benevo- 
lence and righteousness, proceeded to their distinctions of 
what was right and wrong, and ended with their punish- 
ments and penalties. Their government of the world ended 
with the disordering of it. And the result can be seen, the 
Literati and the Mohists still thinking how they can remedy 
them. 

But let us ask who it really was that brought things to 
this pass. The answer is supplied to us in the words of 
Lao Tan (see T. T. K. t ch. 19), ' Abolish sageness and cast 
away wisdom, and the world will be brought to a state of 
good order.' But the issue does not commence with the 
state of the world. When Kwang .Oang-jze replied to 
Hwang-Ti's questions, he said (par. 4), ' Watch over your 
body, and increase the vigour of things. Maintain the 
unity, and dwell in the harmony.' What he said, about 
the rain descending before the clouds collected, about the 
trees shedding their leaves before they were yellow, about 
the light (of the sun and moon) hastening to extinction, 
about Hwang-Tf s mind being that of a flatterer of which 
he would make no account, and about how he should do 
nothing but rest in the instincts of his nature, and not 
interfere with the minds of men : — all these are expressions 
bearing on the value and love which should be given to the 
body. And the lesson in his words does not end with the 
watching over the body. 

There .are the words addressed by Hung Mung to Yiin 
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Kiang, ' Nourish in your mind a great agreement (with the 
primal ether). (Things) return to their root, and do not 
know (that they are doing so). As to what you say, that 
" the mysterious operations of Heaven are not accomplished, 
that the birds all sing at night, that vegetation withers 
under calamity, and that insects are all overtaken by 
disaster: — about all these things there is no occasion for 
anxiety." While you do nothing, rest in the promptings of 
your human nature, and do not interfere with the minds 
of men ; — such is the genial influence that attracts and 
gathers all things round itself (par. a).' 

But the Superior man's letting the world have its own 
course in this generous way; — this is what the ordinary 
men of the world cannot fathom. When such men speak 
about governing, they examine carefully between others 
and themselves, and are very earnest to distinguish between 
differing and agreeing. Their only quest is to find how 
they may overcome others, and the end is that they are 
always overcome by others. They do not know that in 
order to reduce others to the level of things, there must 
be those who cannot be reduced by others to that level. 
Those are said to be the sole possessors of the power 
(par. 6). 

The teaching of the Great man, however, is not of this 
nature. He responds to others according to their qualities, 
without any selfish purpose. Although he is the sole pos- 
sessor of the power, that power comes to be nothing in his 
view. Between having and not having there is to him no 
difference in the use. Doing nothing, and yet sometimes 
obliged to act, he forthwith does so ; when he acts, yet no 
one sees that he has acted, and it is the same as if he did not 
act. So it is according to the Tao; but therein there are 
both the Heavenly and the Human elements. In accord- 
ance with this there are (in actual government) the Lord 
and the Minister (par. 7). When one discerns this, and 
knows which element is to be preferred, convinced that it 
is doing nothing which is valuable, what difficulty has he 
in governing the world ? 
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The thread of connexion running through this Book is 
' Doing Nothing.' Whether it speaks of the promptings of 
the nature or of the minds of men, it shows how in regard 
to both there must be this * doing nothing.' In the end, 
with much repetition it distinguishes and discusses, showing 
that what doing there may be in doing nothing need not 
trouble us, and is not the same as the ' Extinction ' of the 
Buddhists. There is not much difference between the 
teaching of this Book, and what we read in the Confucian 
Analects, 'He did nothing and yet governed efficiently 
(Bk. XV, ch. iv).' This is an instance of the light thrown 
by our 'old /Twang' on the ./sTing, and shows how an under- 
standing may take place between him and our Literati. 

In the style there are so many changes and transform- 
ations, so many pauses and rests as in music, conflicting 
discussions, and subtle disquisitions, the pencil's point now 
hidden in smoke and now among the clouds, the author's 
mind teeming with his creations, that no one who has not 
made himself familiar with a myriad volumes should pre- 
sume to look and pronounce on this Book. 

Book xx! 

The afflictions of men in the world are great, because 
their attainments in the Tao and Its Attributes are shallow. 
The Tao with Its Attributes is the Author of all things. 
To follow It in Its transformings according to the time 
is not like occupying one's self with the qualities of things, 
and with the practice and teaching of the human relations, 
which only serve to bring on disaster and blame. He who 
seeks his enjoyment in It, however, must begin by emptying 
himself. Hence we have, ' Rip your skin from your body, 
cleanse your heart, and put away your desires (par. 2) ; ' 
then afterwards 'you can enjoy yourself in the land of 
Great Vacuity.' In this way one attains to the status 
represented by coming across 'an empty vessel' and 
escapes 'the evils which the close-furred fox and the 
elegantly-spotted leopard ' are preparing for themselves. 

These are the ideas in the paragraph about f-liao of 
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Shih-nan which may help to illustrate, and receive illus- 
tration from, what ^Twang-jze says (par. 1) that ' he would 
prefer to be in a position between being fit to be useful and 
wanting that fitness.' 

In the case of Pei-kung Sh6 collecting taxes for the 
making of a peal of bells, we have only the exercise of 
a small art (par. 3). He could, however, put away all 
thought of self, and act as the time required. He was 
'as a child who has no knowledge,' so slow was he and 
hesitating in this respect ; there escorting those who went, 
here welcoming those who came. But from all this we 
may know how far he had advanced (in the knowledge of 
the T&o). 

But on consideration I think it was only Confucius of 
whom this could be spoken. Did not he receive a great 
share of the world's afflictions (par. 4) ? When Th&i-kung 
Zan spoke to him of ' putting away the ideas of merit and 
fame, and placing himself on the level of the masses of 
men,' he forthwith put away the idea of himself and com- 
plied with the requirements of the time. This was the art 
by which he enjoyed himself in the T&o and Its attributes, 
and escaped the troubles of the world. 

He could put away the idea of self in responding to the 
world, but he could not do so in determining his associa- 
tions. In consequence of this, more distant acquaintances 
did not come to lay further afflictions on him, and his 
nearer friends perhaps came to cast him off because of those 
afflictions. What was he to do in these circumstances ? 

If one be able to comply with the requirements of the 
time in his relations with men, but cannot do so in his 
relations to Heaven, then in the world he will indeed do 
nothing to others contrary to what is right, but he will 
himself receive treatment contrary to it ; and what is to 
be done in such a case? 3ze-sang Hu saw the difficulty 
here and provided for it. What he said about 'a union 
of Heaven's appointment,' and about 'the intercourse of 
superior men being tasteless as water,' shows how well 
he knew the old lessons about a connexion growing out 
[40] u 
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of external circumstances and one founded in inward 
feeling. When one has divested himself of the idea of 
self, there will not again be such an experience as that 
of Confucius, when his intimate associates were removed 
from him more and more, and his followers and friends 
were more and more dispersed. 

And Confucius himself spoke of such a case. What he 
said about its being 'easy not to receive (as evils) the 
inflictions of Heaven,' and ' difficult not to receive as benefits 
the favours of men (par. 7),' shows how truly he perceived 
the connexion between the Heavenly and the Human (in 
man's constitution), and between ' the beginning and end ' 
of experiences. When one acts entirely according to the 
requirements of the time, the more he enlarges himself 
the greater he becomes, and the more he loves himself the 
more sorrow he incurs. If he do not do so, then we have 
the case of him who in the prospect of gain forgets the 
true instinct of his preservation, as shown in the strange 
bird of the park of Tiao-ling (par. 8), and the case of the 
Beauty of the lodging-house, who by her attempts to show 
off her superiority made herself contemned. How could 
such parties so represented occupy themselves with the Tao 
and Its attributes so as to escape the calamities of life ? 

This Book sets forth the principles which contribute to 
the preservation of the body, and keeping harm far off, and 
may supplement what still needed to be said on this subject 
in Book IV. The Tao and Its attributes occupy the 
principal place in it ; the emptying of Self, and conforming 
to the time, are things required by them. The exquisite 
reasonings and deep meaning of the Book supply excellent 
rules for getting through the world. Only the sixth para- 
graph is despicable and unworthy of its place. It is 
evidently a forgery, and I cannot but blame Kwo 3ze-hsiian 
for allowing it to remain as the production of ^Twang-jze. 

Book XXII. 

The Tao made Its appearance before Heaven and Earth. 
It made things what they are and was Itself no THING, 
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being what is called their Root and Origin (par. a). If we 
consider It something existing, It was not such ; if we 
consider It as something non-existing, that does not fully 
express the idea of it. The ' I know it (of Hwang-Ti) ' is 
an addition of 'Knowledge' to the idea of it, and (his) 
' I will tell you ' is the addition of a description of it (par. 1). 
Therefore he who would embody the Tao can only employ 
the names of ' Do Nothing ' and ' Returning to the Root,' 
and then go forward to the region of the Unknown and the 
Indescribable. 

Now the Tao originally was a Unity. The collection of 
the breath, constituting life, and its dispersion, which we 
call death, proceed naturally. The denominations of the 
former as ' spirit-like and wonderful ' and of the latter as 
' foetor and putridity ' are the work of man. But those of 
' Non-action ' and ' Returning to the Root ' are intended to 
do honour to the Unity. Knowledge, Heedless Bluster, 
and Hwang-Ti, all perceived this, but they also went on to 
reason about it, showing how not to know is better than to 
know, and not to talk better than to talk. 

As it is said in par. 2, 'the beautiful operations of 
Heaven and Earth, and the distinctive constitutions of all 
things,' from the oldest time to the present day, go on and 
continue without any difference. But who is it that makes 
them to be what they are ? And what expression of doubt 
or speculation on the point has ever been heard from them ? 
It is plain that the doctrine of the Tao originated with 
man. 

When Phei-i (par. 3) told Nieh .Oiieh, ' Keep your body 
as it should be ; look only at the One thing ; call in your 
knowledge ; make your measures uniform : ' — all this was 
saying to him that we are to do nothing, and turn to (the 
Tao as) our Root. When he further says to him, 'You 
should have the simple look of a new-born calf; and not 
ask about the cause of your being what you are : ' — this is 
in effect saying that knowledge is in not knowing, and 
that speech does not require the use of words. 

If you suddenly (like Shun in par. 4) think that the Tao 

U 2 
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is yours to hold, not only do you not know what the Tao 
is, but you do not know yourself. How is this ? You are 
but a thing in the Tao. If your life came to you without 
its being produced by the Tao, you would yourself be a 
life-producer. But whether one lives to old age or dies 
prematurely he comes equally to an end. Your life 
properly was not from yourself, nor is your death your 
own act. You did not resist (the coming of your life) ; you 
do not keep it (against the coming of death); you are 
about to return to your original source. This simply is 
what is meant by the Sage's ' Do nothing, and return to 
your Root.' As to ' the bodily frame coming from incor- 
poreity and its returning to the same (par. 5),' that certainly 
is a subject beyond the reach of our seeing and hearing ; 
and how can any one say that the Tao is his to hold ? 

What Lao-jze (says to Confucius in par. 5), and what 
KA&ng tells Shun (in par. 4), have not two meanings ; but 
notwithstanding, it should not be said that the Tao is not 
to be found anywhere (par. 6). Speaking broadly, we may 
say that its presence is to be seen in an ant, a stalk of 
panic grass, an earthenware tile, and in excrement. Seek- 
ing for it in what is more delicate and recondite, let us 
take the ideas of fulness and emptiness, of withering and 
decay; of beginning and end, of accumulation and dispersion. 
These are all ideas, and not the names of things ; and (the 
Tao) which makes things what they are has not the limit 
which belongs to things. No wonder that Tung-kwo 3ze 
should have been so perplexed as he was ! 

Those who think that the Tao has no positive existence 
(par. 7), speak of it as ' The Mysterious and Obscure,' and 
then it would seem to be equivalent to the name ' Mystery,' 
which cannot be rightly applied to it. And those who 
think that it has a positive existence speak of it as being 
considered now noble and now mean, now bound and 
compressed, now dispersed and diffused, and what is One 
is divided into the noble and the mean, the compressed 
and the dispersed ; — a mode of dealing with it, of which 
the Tao will not admit. Better is it to say with No- 
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beginning, * There should be no asking about the Tao ; any 
question about it should not be replied to.' The opposite 
of this would imply a knowledge of what is not known, 
and the use of words which should not be spoken. In 
accordance with this, when Star-light puts his question to 
Non-entity, and it is added, ' To conceive the ideas of 
Existence and Non-existence is not so difficult as to con- 
ceive of a Non-existing non-existence,' this is an advance 
on speaking of (the Tao) as Non-existent ; and when the 
forger of Swords says to the Minister of War that by long 
practice he came to the exercise of his art as if he took no 
thought about it (par. 9), this is an advance on speaking of 
(the Tao) as existent. 

The substance of what we know is to this effect : — 
The Tao was produced before heaven and earth. It 
made things what they are and is not itself a thing. It 
cannot be considered as of ancient origin or of recent, 
standing as it does in no relation to time. It had no 
beginning and will have no end. Life and death, death 
and life equally proceed from It. To speak of It as 
existing or as non-existing is a one-sided -presentation of 
It. Those who have embodied It, amid all external changes, 
do not change internally. They welcome and meet all men 
and things, and none can do them any injury (par. 11). 
Whatever they do not know and are unequal to, they 
simply let alone. This is the meaning of ' Doing nothing, 
and turning in everything to the Root.' Where the want 
of knowledge and of language is the most complete, Zan 
KAid (par. 10) and Yen-jze (par. 11) apply to ATung-nl for 
his judgment in the case, and the consideration of it comes 
to an end. 

In this Book the mysteries of the Tao are brought to 
light; one slight turn of expression after another reveals 
their successive depths, beyond the reach of Reasoning. 
Lu Fang-hu says, ' Master this Book, and the Mahayana 
of the Tripi/aka will open to you at the first application of 
your knife.' — Well does he express himself ! 
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Book XXVI. 

Those who practise the Tao know that what is external 
to themselves cannot be relied on, and that what is internal 
and belonging to themselves, does not receive any injury 
(par. i). They are therefore able to enjoy themselves in 
the world, emptying their minds of all which would inter- 
fere with their pursuing their natural course. 

What men can themselves control are their minds ; external 
things are all subject to the requirements and commands of 
the world. Good and evil cannot be prevented from both 
coming to men, and loyalty and filial duty may find it hard 
to obtain their proper recompense. From of old it has 
been so ; and the men of the world are often startled to 
incessant activity with their minds between the thoughts 
of profit and injury, and are not able to overcome them 
(par. i). But do they know that among the enemies (of 
their serenity) there are none greater than the Yin and 
Yang? The water and fire of men's minds produce 
irregularity in their action, and then again overcome it; 
but after the harmony of the mind has been consumed, 
there remains in them no more trace of the action of 
the Tao. 

On this account, when -ffung-ni was obstinately regard- 
less of a myriad generations (in the future), Lao Lai-jze 
still warned him to have done with his self-conceit (par. 5). 
His reason for doing so was that wisdom had its perils, and 
even spirit-like intelligence does not reach to everything 
(par. 6). It was so with the marvellous tortoise, and not 
with it only. The sage is full of anxiety and indecision 
(par. 5), and thereby is successful in his undertakings; 
the man of the greatest knowledge puts away (the idea of) 
skill, and without any effort shows his skill : — they can both 
look on what seems to have no use and pronounce it useful, 
and allow their nature while it is able to enjoy itself to take 
its course without being anxious about its issue in advantage 
or injury (par. 1). 

And moreover, it is not necessary that they should leave 
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the world in order to enjoy themselves. There are the 
distinctions of antiquity and the present day indelibly 
exhibited in the course of time (par. 8). The way in 
which the Perfect man enjoys himself is by his passing 
through the world of men without leaving any trace of 
himself. His way is free and encounters no obstruction 
(par. 9) ; his mind has its spontaneous and enjoyable move- 
ments, and so his spirit is sure to overcome all external 
obstructions. Very different is this from the way of him 
who is bent on concealing himself, and on extinguishing 
all traces of his course (par. 8). He will seek his enjoy- 
ment in the great forest with its heights and hills, and not 
be able to endure the trouble of desiring fame, having 
recourse also to violence, laying plans, seeking to discharge 
the duties of office so as to secure general approval. 

Thus the Perfect man obtains the harmony of his 
Heaven (-given nature), and his satisfactions spring up, he 
knows not how, as when the growing grain in spring has 
been laid by the rains (par. 9). As to the arts of curing 
illness, giving rest to old age, and restraining hasty measures 
to remedy the effects of errors, he can put them on one 
side, and not discuss them; thus playing the part of one who 
has apprehended the ideas and then forgets the words in 
which they were conveyed (par. 11). Let him who occupies 
himself with the T ao beware of ' seeking the fish-baskets 
and hare-snares,' and falling into such mistakes as are 
instanced in the cases of emaciation to death, or suicide by 
drowning. 

This Book points out the true form of substances, and 
gave rise to the talk in subsequent ages about the Khan 
and Lt hexagrams, and about the lead and quicksilver. 
Nearly the whole of it has been called in question, and the 
second, third, and fourth paragraphs are so marked by 
the shallowness of their style, and the eccentricity of their 
sentiments, that it may be doubted if they are genuine. 
I suspect they were written and introduced by some 
imitator of ATwang-jze, and therefore call attention to them 
and cast them out of my analysis. 
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Book XXXII. 

Lin Hst-£ung omits Books XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, and 
XXXI from his edition of Afwang-jze's Writings. Our 
Book XXXII, the Lieh Yu-khau, is with him Book 
XXVIII. He explains and comments on its various 
paragraphs as he does in the case of all the previous 
Books. Instead of subjoining an Analysis and Summary 
of the Contents in his usual way, he contents himself with 
the following note: — 

In the Notice given by Su 3ze-£an x of the Sacrificial Hall 
to /sfwang-jze, he says that after reading the last paragraph 
of Book XXVII (the Yii Yen, or ' Metaphorical Words'), 
about Yang Sze-iii, and how (when he left the inn) the 
other visitors would have striven with him about the places 
for their mats, he forthwith discarded the four Books that 
followed, — the ^ang Wang, the Tao ^Tih, the Yiieh 
Kien, and the Yit-fu; making the Lieh Yu-khau 
immediately follow that paragraph. Having done so, he 
fully saw the wisdom of what he had done, and said with a 
laugh, ' Yes, they do indeed belong to one chapter ! ' 

So did the old scholar see what other eyes for a thousand 
years had failed to see. No subsequent editor and com- 
mentator, however, ventured to take it on him to change 
the order of the several Books which had been established, 
following therein the Critical Canon laid down by Con- 
fucius about putting aside subjects concerning which doubts 
are entertained 2 ; but we ought not to pass the question by 
without remark. 

The subject of the last paragraph of the Lieh Yii-khau 
is Awang-jze, 'when he was about to die.' It clearly 

1 Su Shih (j^ jj§£), styled 3ze-£an (-^jr Jj||) and also, and more 

frequently, Tung-pho [}& ^Kl)> one °^ ^ e mos t celebrated statesmen and 
scholars of the eleventh century (1036-noi). The notice of the Sacrificial 
Hall of .ffwang-gze was written in 1078. See Appendix viii. 

9 See the Confucian Analects II, xviii : — ' Learn much and put aside the 
points of which you stand in doubt, while you speak cautiously at the same time 
of the others.* 
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intimates how he, the man of .Oi-yiian, from that time 
ceased to use his pencil, just as the appearance of the Lin 
(in the 3o-£wan) did in the case of Confucius. Not a single 
character therefore should appear as from him after this. 
We have no occasion therefore to enter into any argument 
about the Thien Hsia (Book XXXIII). We may be 
sure that it was made, not by ^Twang-jze, but by some 
editor of his writings. Later writers, indeed, contend 
vehemently for ATwang-jze's own authorship of it. We 
can only say, Great is the difficulty in treating of the 
different views of Scholars 1 ! 



1 The arguments both of Sft Shih and Lin Hsi-£nng as set forth in this note 
are far from conclnsive. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

List of Narratives, Apologues, and Stories of 
various kinds in the Writings of A'wang-jze. 

Book I. 

Paragraph i. The enjoyment of the Tao by such vast 
creatures as the Khwan and the PhSng. 

2. The enjoyment and foolish judgments of smaller crea- 
tures. Big trees and Phang 3u. 

3. Questions put by Thang to Ki. The Tao in different 
men : — Yung-jze ; Lieh-jze ; and an ideal Taoist. The 
Perfect man, the Spirit-like man, and the Sagely-minded 
man. 

4. Yao wishing to resign the throne to Hsu Yti. 

5. ATien Wu and Lien Shu on the ideal Taoist. 

6. A cap-seller of Sung. Yao after visiting the four 
Perfect ones. 

7. Hui-jze and ^sfwang-jze: — the great calabashes; the 
hand-protecting salve; and the great Ailantus tree. 

Book II. 

Par. 1. Nan-kwo Qze-kM in a trance, and his disciple. 
The notes of heaven, earth, and man. 

4. ' In the morning three : ' — the monkeys and their 
acorns. 

7. Yao and Shun, — on the wish of the former to smite 
some small states. 

9. LI K\ before and after her marriage. 

10. The penumbra and the shadow. ATwang-jze's dream 
that he was a butterfly. 
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Book III. 

Par. a. King Wan-hui and his cook ; — how the latter cut 
up his oxen. 

3. Kung-wan Hsien and the Master of the Left who 
had only one foot. 

4. The death of Lao-jze ; and adverse judgment on his 
life. 

Book IV. 

Pars. 1, a. Yen Hui and Confucius ; — on the proposal of 
the former to go and convert the ruler of Wei. 

3, 4. 3ze-kao and Confucius ; — on the mission of the 
former from KM\ to KM. 

5. Yen Ho and Ku Po-yii ; — on the former's undertaking 
to be tutor to the wayward son of duke Ling of Wei. 

6. The master-mechanic and the great tree; — so large 
and old through its uselessness. 

7. Nan-po j$ze-kM and the great tree, preserved by its 
uselessness. Trees of Sung cut down because of their good 
timber. Peculiarities exempting from death as sacrificial 
victims. 

8. The deformed object Shu and his worth. 

9. Rencontre between Confucius and the madman of 
Kkb. 

Book V. 

Par. 1. Confucius explains the influence of the cripple 
Wang Thai over the people of Lu. 

a. The fellow-students >$ze-khkn and the cripple Shan- 
thu K&. 

3. Confucius and Toeless of Shu-shan. Judgment of 
Toeless and Lao-jze on Confucius. 

4. DukeAi of Lu and Confucius; — on the ugly but most 
able and fascinating man, Ai-thai Tho. Admiration for 
Confucius of duke Ai. 

5. The deformed favourites of duke Ling of Wei and 
duke Hwan of KM. Argument between iTwang-jze and 
Hui-jze, growing out of the former's account of them. 
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Book VI. 

Par. 8. Nan-po 3ze-khwei and the long-lived Nii Yii. 
How Pti-liang 1 learned the Tao. 

9. Four Taoists, and the submission of 3ze-yii, one of 
them, a poor deformed hunchback, to his lot, when he was 
very ill. 

10. The submission of 3 z e-lai, another of the four, as 
his life was ebbing away. 

11. Three Taoists, and the ways of two of them on the 
death of the third. Conversation on the subject between 
Confucius and 3ze-kung. 

12. Confucius and Yen Hui on the mourning of Mang- 
sun 3hai. 

J 3- 1-r 3 z e and Hsii YG. How the Tao will remove the 
injuries of error, and regenerate the mind. 

14. Confucius and Yen Hui. The growth of the latter 
in Taoism. 

15- 3ze-yii and 3ze-sang. The penury of the latter and 
submission to his fate. 

Book VII. 

Par. 1. Nieh.Oueh,Wang f, and Phft-i-jze. That Shun 
was inferior in his Taoistic attainments to the more ancient 
sovereign, Thai. 

a. Kien Wa and the recluse .Oieh-yii ;— on the ideal of 
government. 

3. Thien Kan and a nameless man ; — that non-action is 
the way to govern the world. 

4. Yang 3ze-£ii and Lao Tan on the nameless govern- 
ment of the Intelligent Kings. 

5. Lieh-jze and his master Hft-jze. How the latter 
defeated the wizard of ^Tang. 

6. The end of Chaos, wrought by the gods of the 
southern and northern seas. 

Book VIII. 
Par. 4. How two shepherd slaves lose their sheep in 
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different ways. The corresponding cases of the righteous 
Po-1 and the robber KOi. ' 

Book X. 

Par. 1. Murder of the ruler of KM by Thien KAang-^ze, 
and his usurpation of the State. 

2. How the best and ablest of men, such as Lung-fang, 
Pl-kan, .Oang Hung, and 3 ze- hsii, may come to a disas- 
trous end, and only seem to have served the purposes of 
such men as the robber Afih. 

3. Evils resulting from such able men as 3a n g Shan, Shih 
KM(\, Yang Kb, Mo Tl, Shih Khwang, Kkm, and U Kti. 

4. Character of the age of Perfect Virtue, and sovereigns 
who flourished in it in contrast with the time of ATwang- 
$ze. 

Book XI. 

Par. 3. 3hu> KM and Lao-jze. The latter denounces the 
meddling with the mind which began with Hwang-Tt, and 
the spread of knowledge, as productive of all evil. 

4. Hwang-Tl and Kwang KMng-^ze, his master, who 
discourses on the mystery of the Tao, and how it promotes 
long life. 

5. Ytin Ki&ng and Hung Mung, or the Leader of the 
Clouds and the Great Ether ; — the wish of the former to 
nourish all things, and how they would be transformed by 
his doing nothing. 

Book XII. 

Par. 4. The loss and recovery by Yao of his dark- 
coloured Pearl ; — the Tao. 

5. Hsu Yu's reply to Yao on the character of Nieh 
KMieb. and his unfitness to take the place of Sovereign. 

6. Yao rejects the good wishes for him of the Border- 
warden of Hwa. 

7. Yii and Po-^ang 3ze-kao. The latter vindicates his 
resignation of dignity and taking to farming. 

9. Confucius and Lao-jze; — on the attitude to the Tao 
of a great sage and ruler. 
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10. ATiang-lii Mien and K\ Khih ; — on the counsel which 
the former had given to the ruler of Lu. 

ii. 3ze-kung and the old gardener; — argument of the 
latter in favour of the primitive simplicity, and remarks 
thereon by Confucius. 

13. ATun Ming and Yuan Fung; — on the government of 
the sage ; of the virtuous and kindly man ; and of the 
spirit-like man. 

13. Man Wu-kwei and Kkih-kang Man-Mi ; — that there 
had been confusion and disorder before the time of Shun j 
and the character of the age of Perfect Virtue. 

Book XIII. 

Par. 6. Yao and Shun; — on the former's method of 
government. 

7. Confucius, wishing to deposit some writings in the 
royal Library, is repulsed by Lao-jze. Argument between 
them on Benevolence and Righteousness in relation to the 
nature of man. 

8. Shih-Mang Kh\ and Lio-jze ; — the strange conferences 
between them, and the charges brought by the one against 
the other. 

10. Duke Hwan and the wheelwright Phien ; — that the 
knack of an art cannot be conveyed to another, and the 
spirit of thought cannot be fully expressed in writing. 

Book XIV. 

Par. a. Tang, a minister of Shang, and JTwang-jze on 
the nature of Benevolence. 

3. Pei-man KMng and Hwang-Ti ; — a description of 
Hwang-Ti's music, the Hsien-Mih. 

4. Yen Yuan and A!"in, the music-master of Lu, on the 
course of Confucius ; — the opinion of the latter that it had 
been unsuccessful and was verging to entire failure. 

5. Confucius and Lao-jze. The former has not yet got 
the Tclo, and Lao-jze explains the reason. 

6. Confucius and Lao-jze. Confucius talks of Benevolence 
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and Righteousness ; and how the tables are turned on him. 
He is deeply impressed by the other. 

7. 3 ze "kung, in consequence of the Master's report of his 
interview, goes also to see Lao-jze ; and is nonplussed and 
lectured by him. 

8. Confucius sees Lao-jze again, and tells him how he 
has profited from his instructions. The other expresses his 
satisfaction with him. 

Book XVI. 

Par. a. The state of Perfect Unity, and its gradual 
Decay. 

Book XVII. 

Pars. 1-7. The Spirit-earl of the Ho and Zo of the 
Northern Sea ; — on various metaphysical questions growing 
out of the doctrine of the Tao. 

8. The khwei, the millipede, the serpent, the wind, the 
eye, and the mind ; — how they had their several powers, but 
did not know how. 

9. Confucius in peril in Khwang is yet serene and 
hopeful. 

10; Kung-sun Lung and Mau of Wei. The Frog of the 
dilapidated well, and the Turtle of the Eastern Sea. The 
greatness of Afwang-jze's teachings. 

1 1 . Awang-jze refuses the invitation of the king of KM 
to take office. The wonderful tortoise-shell of the king. 

ia. Hui-jze and ^Twang-jze. The young phoenix and 
the owl. 

13. Hui-jze and Afwang-jze; — how iTwang-jze understood 
the enjoyment of fishes. 

Book XVIII. 

Par. a. Hui-jze and ATwang-jze; — vindication by the 
latter of his behaviour on the death of his wife. 

3. Mr. Deformed and Mr. One-foot; — their submission 
under pain and in prospect of death. 

4. ATwang-jze and the skull ; — what he said to it, and its 
appearance to him at night in a dream. 
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5. The sadness of Confucius on the departure of Yen 
Hui for Kh\; and his defence of it to 3 ze -kung. The ap- 
pearance of a strange bird in Lu, and his moralizings on it. 

6. Lieh-jze and the skull. The transmutations of things. 

Book XIX. 

Par. 2. Lieh-jze and Kwan Yin ; — on the capabilities of 
the Perfect man. 

3. Confucius and the hunchback, who was skilful at 
catching cicadas with his rod. 

4. The boatman on the gulf of .Oang-shan, and his skill. 

5. Thien Khai-£ih and duke Wei of Kkw ; — on the best 
way to nourish the higher life. How it was illustrated by 
Thien's master, and how enforced by Confucius. 

6. The officer of sacrifice and his pigs to be sacrificed. 

7. Duke Hwan gets ill from seeing a ghostly sprite, and 
how he was cured. 

8. The training of a fighting-cock. 

9. Confucius and the swimmer in the gorge of Lii. 

10. Khmg, the worker in rottlera wood, and the bell- 
frame ; — how he succeeded in making it as he did. 

1 1. Tung-yS K\ and his chariot-driving ; — how his horses 
broke down. 

ia. The skill of the artisan Shui. 

14. The weakling Sun Hsiu and the Master 3 z e-pien 
K/t'mg-$ze, with his disciples. 

Book XX. 

Par. 1. A!"wang-jze and his disciples ; — the great tree that 
was of no use, and the goose that could not cackle. 

a. 1-liao of Shih-nan and the marquis of Lu ; — how the 
former presses it on the marquis to go to an Utopia of 
Taoism in the south, to escape from his trouble and 
sorrow. 

3. Pei-kung Sh6 and prince Kking-M ; — how the former 
collected taxes and made a peal of bells. 

4. How the Thai-kung Zan condoled with Confucius on 
his distresses, and tried to convert him to Taoism. 
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5. Confucius and 3 ze " s ang Hu. The Taoistic effect of 
their conversation on the former. The dying charge of 
Shun to Yii. 

6. JTwang-jze in rags before the king of Wei. The 
apologue of the climbing monkey. 

7. Confucius and Yen Hui ;— on occasion of the perilous 
situation between A^an and 3hai. Confucius expounds 
the principles that supported him. 

8. Afwang-jze's experiences in the park of Tiao-ling ; — 
has the character of an apologue. 

9. The Innkeeper's two concubines ; — the beauty dis- 
liked and the ugly one honoured. 

Book XXI. 

Par. 1. Thien 3ze-fang and the marquis Wan of Wei. 
a. Wan-po Hsiieh-jze and the scholars of the Middle 
States. 

3. Confucius and Yen Hui ; — on the incomprehensibleness 
to the latter of the Master's course. 

4. Conversation between Confucius and Lao-jze on the 
beginning of things. 

5. Awang-jze and duke Ai of Lu ; — on the dress of the 
scholar. 

6. Pai-11 Hst. 

7. The duke of Sung and his map-drawers. 

8. King Wan and the old fisherman of Saxig. Confucius 
and Yen Hui on king Wan's dream about the fisherman. 

9. The archery of Lieh-jze and Po-hwan Wu-^an. 

10. Kien Wu, and Sun Shu-ao, the True man. Con- 
fucius's account of the True man. The king of KhfX and 
the ruler of Fan. 

Book XXII. 

Par. 1. Knowledge, Dumb Inaction, Head-strong Stam- 
merer, and Hwang-Ti on the Tao. 

3. Nieh KAiieh questioning Phei-l about the Tao. 

4. Shun and his minister Khzxxg ; — that man is not his 
own. 

[40] X 
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5. Confucius and Lao Tan ; — on the Perfect Tao. 

6. Tung-kwo 3 z e's question to /Twang-jze about where 
the Tao was to be found, and the reply. 

7. A-ho Kan, Shan Nang, Lao-lung ATI, Yen Kang ; — 
Grand Purity, Infinitude, Do-nothing, and No-beginning: 
— on what the Tao is. 

8. Star-light and Non-entity. 

9. The Minister of War and his forger of swords. 

10. Zan Kh\d and Confucius ; — how it was before heaven 
and earth. 

11. Confucius and Yen Hui : — No demonstration to wel- 
come, no movement to meet. 



Book XXIII. 

Par. 1. Kang-sang Khtii and the people about Wei-16i 
hill. 

2. Kang-sang KM and his disciples. He repudiates 
being likened by them to Yao and Shun. 

3. Kang-sang KM and the disciple Nan-yung KM. 
4-12. Lao-jze lessoning Nan-yung KM on the principles 

of Taoism. 

Book XXIV. 

Pars. 1, 2. Hsii Wu-kwei, Nii Shang, and the marquis 
Wu of Wei : — Hsu's discourses to the marquis. 

3. Hwang-Tl, with six attending sages, in quest of the 
Tao, meets with a wise boy herding horses. 

5. Debate between ATwang-jze and Hui-jze, illustrating 
the sophistry of the latter. 

6. The artisan Shih cleans the nose of a statue with the 
wind of his axe ; but declines to try his ability on a living 
subject. 

7. Advice of Kwan Kung on his death-bed to duke 
Hwan of KM about his choice of a successor to himself. 

8. The king of Wu and the crafty monkey. His lesson 
from its death to Yen Pu-i. 

9. Nan-po %ze-£M and his attendant Yen isf^ang-jze. 
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The trance is the highest result of the Tao. Practical 
lesson to be drawn from it. 

10. Confucius at the court of KM along with Sun 
Shu-ao and 1-liao. 

11. fce-kM, and his eight sons, with the physiognomist 
A'iu-fang Yan. 

1 a. Nieh KMth meets Hsu Yu fleeing from the court of 
Yao. 

Book XXV. 

Par. 1. 3eh-yang seeking an introduction to the king 
of KM. 1 Kieh, Wang Kwo, and the recluse Kung-yiieh 
Hsiu. 

3. The ancient sovereign Zan-hsiang; Thang, the 
founder of the Shang dynasty ; Confucius ; and Yung- 
£/*ang 3ze. 

4. King Yung of Wei and his counsellors : — on his desire 
and schemes to be revenged on Thien Mau of Kh\. Tai 
3in-^an and his apologue about the horns of a snail. 

5. Confucius and the Recluse at Ant-hill in KM. 

6. The Border-warden of .Oang-wu's lessons to 3ze-lao. 
ifwang-jze's enforcement of them. 

7. Lao-jze and his disciple Po Kn : — that the prohibitions 
of Law provoke to transgression. 

8. The conversion to Taoism of Ku Po-yii. 

9. Confucius and the historiographers ; — about the 
honorary title of duke Ling of Wei. 

10. Little Knowledge and the Correct Harmonizer: — 
on the Talk of the Hamlets and Villages. 

11. On the namelessness of the Tao; and that Tao is 
but a borrowed or metaphorical name. 

Book XXVI. 

Par. 2. Against delaying to do good when it is in one's 
power to do it. The apologue of A"wang-jze meeting with 
a goby on the road. 

3. The big fish caught by the son of the duke of Zan. 

4. The Resurrectionist Students. 

X 2 
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5. How Lao Lai-jze admonished Confucius. 

6. The dream of the ruler Yuan of Sung about a tor- 
toise. 

7. Hui-jze and ATwang-jze ;— on the use of being useless. 
11. Illustrations of the evil accruing from going to excess 

in action, or too suddenly taking action. 

Book XXVII. 

Par. 2. Awang-jze and Hui-jze on Confucius ; — did he 
change his views in his sixtieth year ? 

3. Confucius and his other disciples : — on 3&ng-Jze and 
his twice taking office with different moods of mind. 

4. Yen Kka.ng 3ze-yu tells his Master Tung-kwo 3 z e- 
kM of his gradual attainments. 

5. The penumbrae and the shadows. 

6. Lao-jze's lessoning of Yang 3ze-£u, and its effects on 
him. 

Book XXVIII. 

Par. 1. Yao's proffers of the throne to Hsu Yu and 
3ze-£au ATih-fu. Shun's proffers of it to 3ze-£au ATih-po, to 
Shan Auan, and to the farmer of Shih-hu. Thai-wang 
Than-fu and the northern tribes. Prince Sau of Yiieh. 

2. Counsel of 3ze-hwa j$ze to the marquis ATao of Han. 

3. The ruler of Lu and the Taoist Yen Ho, who hides 
himself from the advances of the other. 

4. Lieh-jze and his wife, on his declining a gift from the 
ruler of Ka.ng. 

5. The high-minded and resolute sheep-butcher Yiieh, 
and king ATao of KM. 

6. The poor Yuan Hsien and the wealthy 3 z e-kung. 
3ang-jze, in extreme poverty, maintaining his high and 
independent spirit. The satisfaction of Confucius in Yen 
Hui refusing, though poor, to take any official post. 

7. Prince Mau of Aung-shan, living in retirement, was 
not far from the Tao. 

8. Confucius and the disciples Yen Hui, 3 z e-l°> a °d 
3ze-kung, during the perilous time between .Oan and 3h4i. 
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9. Shun and the northerner Wu-£ai who refuses the 
throne. Thang, and Pien Sui and Wu Kwang, who both 
refused it. 

10. The case of the brothers Po-i and Shu-£/M, who 
refused the proffers of king Wu. 

Book XXIX. 

Par. 1. The visit of Confucius to the robber Kih, and 
interview between them. 

3. £ze-£ang and M£n Kau-teh (Mr. Full of Gain-reck- 
lessly-got) on the pursuit of wealth. 

3. Mr. Dissatisfied and Mr. Know-the-Mean ; — on the 
pursuit and effect of riches. 

Book XXX. 

How TsTwang-jze dealt with the king of ATao and his 
swordsmen, curing the king of his love of the sword-fight. 
The three Swords. 

Book XXXI. 

Confucius and the Old Fisherman ; — including the story 
of the man who tried to run away from his shadow. 

Book XXXII. 

Par. 1. Lieh-jze and the effect of his over-manifestation 
of his attractive qualities. Failure of the warnings of his 
master. 

a. The sad fate of Hwan of Kang, a Confucianist, who 
resented his father's taking part with his Mohist brother. 

5. K& Phing-man and his slaughtering the dragon. 

8. .Xwang-jze's rebuke of 3 n &° Shang for pandering to 
the king of Sung, and thereby getting gifts from him. 

9. Description to duke Ai of Lu of Confucius by Yen Ho 
as unfit to be entrusted with the government. 

11. Kh&o-fu the Correct, and his humility. 

1 a. Awang-jze's rebuke of the man who boasted of 
having received chariots from the king of Sung, and com- 
parison of him to the boy who stole a pearl from under the 
chin of the Black Dragon when he was asleep. 
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13. ATwang-jze declines the offer of official dignity. The 
apologue of the sacrificial ox. 

14. Awang-jze, about to die, opposes the wish of his 
disciples to give him a grand burial. His own description 
of what his burial should be. 

Book XXXIII. 

Par. 1. The method of the Tao down to the time of 
Confucius. 

2. The method of Mo Ti and his immediate followers. 

3, 4. The method of Mo's later followers. 

5. The method of Kwan Yin and Lao-jze. 

6. The method of Awang-jze. 

7. The ways of Hui Shih, Kung-sun Lung, and other 
sophists. 
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APPENDIX VII. 



I. 



The Stone Tablet in the Temple of Lao-3ze. 
By Hsieh TAo-hAng of the Sui dynasty 1 . 

i. After the Thai Ki (or Primal Ether) commenced 
its action, the earliest period of time began to be unfolded. 

1 Hsieh Tao-hang g£ ^ ||j, called also Hsiian-Ming (j£ Jj^J), 
was one of the most famous scholars and able ministers of the Sui dynasty 
(581-618), and also an eloquent writer. His biography is given at considerable 
length in the fifty-seventh chapter of the Books of Sui. 

For about 200 years after the end of the 3in dynasty, the empire had been in 
a very divided and distracted state. The period is known as the epoch of 
' The Southern and Northern Dynasties,' no fewer than nine or ten of which 
co-existed, none of them able to assert a universal sway till the rise of Sui. The 
most powerful of them towards the end of the time was ' The Northern /fita,' 

in connexion with the Wu-^Aang (jjr fife) reign of which (558-561) the 

name of our Hsieh first appears. In the Wu-phing (jrf* 2pL\ reign of 

'The Northern Kh\ (570-576),' we find him member of a committee for 
revising the rules of ' The Five Classes of Ceremonial Observances,' and gaining 
distinction as a poet. 

When the emperor Wan l^t l m*/> by name Yang Alien {kSj tjS ), 
a scion of the ruling House of Sui, a small principality in the present 
Hu-pei, and founder of the dynasty so called, had succeeded in putting down 
the various conflicting dynasties, and claimed the sovereignty of the empire in 
581, Hsieh freely yielded his allegiance to him, and was employed in the 
conduct of various affairs. The important paper, of the translation of the 
greater part of which a translation is here attempted, was the outcome of one 
of them. Win Tl regularly observed the Confucian worship of God, but also 
kept up the ceremonies of Buddhism and Taoism. Having repaired the 
dilapidated temple of Lao-jze at his birth-place, he required from Hsieh an 
inscription for the commemorative tablet in it, the composition of which is 
referred to the year 586, ' the sixth year of Sui's rule over all beneath the sky.' 

Hsieh appears to have been a favourite with the emperor Wan, but when Wan 
was succeeded in 605 by his son, known as Yang Ti yjfMj *m')>h' s relations with 
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The curtain of the sky was displayed, and the sun and 
moon were suspended in it ; the four-cornered earth was 
established, and the mountains and streams found their 
places in it. Then the subtle influences (of the Ether) 
operated like the heaving of the breath, now subsiding and 
again expanding ; the work of production went on in its 
seasons above and below ; all things were formed as from 
materials, and were matured and maintained. There were 
the (multitudes of the) people ; there were their rulers 
and superiors. 

a. As to the august sovereigns of the highest antiquity, 
living as in nests on trees in summer, and in caves in 
winter, silently and spirit-like they exercised their wisdom. 
Dwelling like quails, and drinking (the rain and dew) like 
newly-hatched birds, they had their great ceremonies like 
the great terms of heaven and earth, not requiring to be 
regulated by the dishes and stands ; and (also) their great 
music corresponding to the common harmonies of heaven 
and earth, not needing the guidance of bells and drums. 

3. By and by there came the loss of the Tao, when its 
Characteristics took its place. They in their turn were 
lost, and then came Benevolence. Under the Sovereigns 
and Kings that followed, now more slowly and anon more 
rapidly, the manners of the people, from being good and 
simple, became bad and mean. Thereupon came the Literati 
and the Mohists with their confused contentions; names and 



the throne became less happy. Offended by a memorial which Hsieh presented, 
and the ground of offence in which we entirely fail to perceive, the emperor 
ordered him to put an end to himself. Hsieh was surprised by the sentence, 
and hesitated to comply with it, on which an executioner was sent to strangle 
him. Thus ended the life of Hsieh TSo-hang in his seventieth year. His 
death was regretted and resented, we are told, by the people generally. A 
collection of his writings was made in seventy chapters, and was widely read. 
I do not know to what extent these have been preserved ; if many of them have 
been lost, and the paper, here in part submitted to the reader, were a fair specimen 
of the others, the loss must be pronounced to be great. Of this paper I have 
had two copies before me in translating it. One of them is in 3'ao Hung's 
'Wings to Lao-jze;' the other is in 'The Complete Works of the Ten 
Philosophers.' Errors of the Text occur now in the one copy, now in the 
other. From the two combined a Text, which must be exactly correct or 
nearly so, is made out. 
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rules were everywhere diffused. The 300 rules 1 of cere- 
mony could not control men's natures ; the 3000 rules 1 of 
punishment were not sufficient to put a stop to their treach- 
erous villanies. But he who knows how to cleanse the 
current of a stream begins by clearing out its source, and 
he who would straighten the end of a process must com- 
mence with making its beginning correct. Is not the 
Great Tao the Grand Source and the Grand Origin of all 
things ? 

4. The Master Lao was conceived under the influence of 
a star. Whence he received the breath (of life) we cannot 
fathom, but he pointed to the (plum-) tree (under which he 
was born), and adopted it as his surname 2 ; we do not 
understand 2 whence came the musical sounds (that were 
heard), but he kept his marvellous powers concealed in the 
womb for more than seventy years. When he was born, the 
hair on his head was already white, and he took the desig- 
nation of 'The Old Boy' (or Lao-jze). In his person, 
three gateways and two (bony) pillars formed the dis- 
tinctive marks of his ears and eyes ; two of the symbols 
for five, and ten brilliant marks were left by the wonderful 
tread of his feet and the grasp of his hands. From the time 
of Fu-hsl down to that of the KSlu dynasty, in uninterrupted 
succession, dynasty after dynasty, his person appeared, but 
with changed names. In the times of kings Wan and Wu 
he discharged the duties, (first), of Curator of the Royal 
Library 3 , and (next), of the Recorder under the Pillar 3 . 
Later on in that dynasty he filled different offices, but did 



1 Compare vol. xxviii, p. 333, par. 38. 

2 Li (3S), a plum-tree. For this and many of the other prodigies men- 
tioned by Hsieh, see what Julien calls ' The Fabulous Legend of LSo-jze,' and 
has translated in the Introduction to his version of the T&o Teh A"ing. 
Others of them are found in the Historical, or rather Legendary, Introduction 
in the 'Collection of T&oist Treatises,' edited by Lu Yii in 1877. 

* The meaning of the former of these offices may be considered as settled ; — 
see the note in Wang .ffan-Hi's edition of the 'Historical Records (1870),' 
under the Biography of Lao-jze. The nature of the second office is not so 
clearly ascertained. It was, I apprehend, more of a literary character than the 
curatorship. 
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not change his appearance. As soon as Hsiian Nt 1 saw 
him, he sighed over htm as ' the Dragon,' whose powers 
are difficult to be known 2 . Yin (Hsi), keeper of the 
(frontier) gate, keeping his eyes directed to every quarter, 
recognised ' the True Man' as he was hastening into re- 
tirement. (By Yin Hsi he was prevailed on) to put 
forth his extraordinary ability, and write his Book in two 
Parts 3 , — to lead the nature (of man) back to the Tao, and 
celebrating the usefulness of ' doing nothing.' The style of it 
is very condensed, and its reasoning deep and far-reaching. 
The hexagram which is made up of the 'dragons on the 
wing 4 ' is not to be compared with it in exquisite subtlety. 
(The 3° ^wan) which ends with the capture of the Lin, 
does not match it in its brightness and obscurity. If 
employed to regulate the person, the spirit becomes clear 
and the will is still. If employed to govern the state, the 
people return to simplicity, and become sincere and good. 
When one goes on to refine his body in accordance with 
it, the traces of material things are rolled away from it ; 
in rainbow-hued robes and mounted on a stork he goes 
forwards and backwards to the purple palace; on its juice 
of gold and wine of jade 5 he feasts in the beautiful and pure 
capital. He is lustrous as the sun and moon ; his ending 
and beginning are those of heaven and earth. He who 
crosses its stream, drives away the dust and noise of the 
world; he who finds its gate, mounts prancing up on the 
misty clouds. It is not for the ephemeral fly to know the 
fading and luxuriance of the Ta-£Aun 4 , or for a Fang-i 7 
to fathom the depth of an Arm of the sea. Vast indeed 
(is the Tao)! words are not sufficient to describe its 
excellence and powers ! 

5. Awang Kku tells us, that, 'when Lao Tan died, 



1 Confucius, who was styled after the beginning of our era for several 
centuries ' Duke Ni, the Illustrious.' 

* See vol. xxxix, pp. 34, 35. * See vol. xxxix, p. 35. 

4 The .ATAien or first of all the hexagrams of the Yt Alng ; but the sentence 
is to be understood of all the hexagrams, — of the Y! as a whole. 
6 Compare Pope's line, ' The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew.' 

• Vol. xxxix, p. 166. ' Vol. xxxix, p. 344. 
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Khia. Shih went to condole (with his son), but after crying 
out three times, immediately left the house 1 .' This was 
what is called the punishment for his neglecting his Heaven 
(-implanted nature), and although it appears as one of the 
metaphorical illustrations of the supercilious officer, yet 
there is some little indication in the passage of the reap- 
pearance of the snake after casting its exuviae 2 . 

[At this point the author leaves the subject of the Tao 
and its prophet, and enters on a long panegyric of the 
founder of the Sui dynasty and his achievements. This 
sovereign was the emperor Wan (jfc l ^*), the founder of Sui 

(PK Wt JfiB.)> originally Yang ATien, a scion of the House 
of Sui, a principality whose name remains in Sui-£au, of 
the department Teh-an in Hu Pei. He was certainly the 
ablest man in the China of his day, and deserves a portion 
of the praise with which Mr. Hsieh celebrates him after 
his extravagant fashion. He claimed the throne from the 
year 581. While doing honour to Confucianism, he did 
not neglect the other two religions in the empire, Taoism 
and Buddhism ; and having caused the old temple of Lao- 
jze to be repaired in grand style in 586, he commissioned 
Hsieh Tao-hang to superintend the setting up in it a com- 
memorative Tablet of stone. 

I pass over all this, which is related at great length, and 
proceed to give the inscription. It occupies no fewer than 
35a characters in 88 lines, each consisting of four characters. 
The lines are arranged in what we may call eleven stanzas 
of equal length, the second, fourth, sixth, and eighth lines 
of each rhyming together. There is a good deal of art in 
the metrical composition. In the first six stanzas the 
rhyming finals are in the even tone and one of the deflected 
tones alternately. In the last five stanzas this arrangement 
is reversed. The rhymes in 7, 9, and ir are deflected, and 
in 8 and 10 even. The measure of four characters is the 
most common in the Shih ATing or Ancient Book of Poetry. 



1 Vol. xxxix, p. 301. 

* Referring, I suppose, to the illustration of the fire and the faggots. 
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It continued to be a favourite down to the Thang dynasty, 
after which it fell very much into disuse. Through the 
many assonances of the Chinese characters, and the attention 
paid to the tones, we have in Chinese composition much of 
the art of rhyming, but comparatively little of the genius 
of poetry.] 

II. 

The Inscription. 

St. i. Back in the depths of ancient time; 
Remote, before the Tis began; 
Four equal sides defined the earth, 
And pillars eight the heaven sustained. 
All living things in classes came, 
The valleys wide, and mighty streams. 
The Perfect Tao, with movement wise, 
Unseen, Its work did naturally. 

St. 2. Its power the elements 1 all felt ; 

The incipient germs of things 8 appeared. 
Shepherd and Lord established were, 
And in their hands the ivory bonds 3 . 
The Tis must blush before the Hwangs 4 ; 
The Wangs must blush before the Tis 4 . 
More distant grew Tao's highest gifts, 
And simple ways more rare became 

St. 3. The still placidity was gone, 

And all the old harmonious ways. 
Men talents prized, and varnished wit; 
The laws displayed proved but a net. 

1 ' The five essences ; ' meaning, I think, the subtle power and operation of 
the five elements. 

' So Williams, under Wei (i{|4'). See also the Khang-hsi Thesaurus under 
the phrase ^£ |^j[. 

* ' Bonds ' with written characters on them superseded the ' knotted cords ' 
of the primitive age. That the material of the bonds should be, as here 
represented, slips of ivory, would seem to anticipate the progress of society. 

4 The H wangs (S) preceded the Tis in the Taoistic genesis of history; 
and as being more simple were Taoistically superior to them ; so it was with 
the Tts and the Wangs or Kings. 
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Wine-cups and stands the board adorned, 
And shields and spears the country filled. 
The close-meshed nets the fishes scared: 
And numerous bows the birds alarmed. 

St. 4. Then did the True Man 1 get his birth, 

As 'neath the Bear the star shone down 2 . 
All dragon gifts his person graced ; 
Like the stork's plumage was his hair. 
The complicated he resolved 3 , the sharp made blunt 8 , 
The mean rejected, and the generous chose ; 
In brightness like the sun and moon, 
And lasting as the heaven and earth 8 . 

St. 5. Small to him seemed the mountains five 4 , 
And narrow seemed the regions nine 4 ; 
About he went with lofty tread, 
And in short time he rambled far. 
In carriage by black oxen drawn 6 , 
Around the purple air was bright. 
Grottoes then oped to him their sombre gates, 
And thence, unseen, his spirit power flowed forth. 

St. 6. The village near the stream of Ko 6 
Traces of him will still retain 6 ; 
But now, as in the days of old, 
With changed times the world is changed. 

1 This of course was Lao-gze. ' See above, p. 313, par. 4. 

* In the Tao Teh -Sing, p. 50, par. 2, and p. 52, par. 1. The reading of 
line 7 is different in my two authorities : — in the one JJ Tft -J& J 
in the other ~Jh "rajf Ef -fjj . I suppose the correct reading should be — 

EJ W\ y5 jQ ' an< ^ nave f? ven wnat I think is the meaning. 

* Two well-known numerical categories. See Mayers's Manual, pp. 320, 
321, and p. 340. 

* So it was, according to the story, that LSo-jze drew near to the barrier 
gate, when he wished to leave China. 

* The Ko is a river flowing from Ho-nan into An-hui, and falling into the 
Hwai, not far from the district city of Hwai-yiian. It enters the one province 

from the other in the small department of Fo {*sh W| ), in which, according 
to a Chinese map in my possession, LSo-jze was born. The Khang-hst 
Thesaurus also gives a passage to the effect that the temple of his mother was 
hereabouts, at a bend in the Ko. 
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His stately temple fell to ruin ; 
His altar empty was and still ; 
By the nine wells dryandras grew 1 , 
And the twin tablets were but heaps of stone. 

St 7. But when our emperor was called to rule, 
All spirit-like and sage was he. 
Earth's bells reverberated loud, 
And light fell on the heavenly mirror down. 
The universe in brightness shone, 
And portents all were swept away; 
(All souls), or bright or dark 2 , revered, 
And spirits came to take from him their law. 

St. 8. From desert sands 3 and where the great trees grow 3 , 
From phoenix caves, and from the dragon woods, 
All different creatures came sincere ; 
Men of all regions gave their hearts to him. 
Their largest vessels brought their gifts, 
And kings their rarest things described ; 
Black clouds a thousand notes sent forth ; 
And in the fragrant winds were citherns heard 4 . 

St. 9. Through his transforming power, the tripods were 
made sure ; 
And families became polite and courteous. 



1 The nine wells, or bubbling springs, near the village where Lao was born, 
are mentioned by various writers ; but I fail to see how the growth of the trees 
about them indicated the ruin of his temple. 

8 I have introduced the ' all souls ' in this line, because of the Jfl in the 

second character. Williams defines the first character, yao (|ffi)> as '* ne 
effulgence of the sun,' and of ' heavenly bodies generally ; ' the second (nffl ) is 
well known as meaning ' the animal soul,' and ' the dark disk of the moon.' 
The Thesaurus, however, explains the two characters together as a name for 
the pole star (Jk Jf^ ; see Analects I, i); and perhaps I had better have 
followed this meaning. 

* The 'desert sands' were, no doubt, what we call 'the desert of Gobi.' 
The trees referred to were 'in the extreme East.' The combination phan-mu 
is not described more particularly. 

* This and the three preceding lines are not a little dark. 
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Ever kept he in mind (the sage) beneath the Pillar \ 
Still emulous of the sovereigns most ancient 2 . 
So has he built this pure temple, 
And planned its stately structure ; 
Pleasant, with hills and meadows around, 
And lofty pavilion with its distant prospect. 

St. 10. Its beams are of plum-tree, its ridge-pole of cassia ; 
A balustrade winds round it ; many are its pillars ; 
About them spreads and rolls the fragrant smoke s ; 
Cool and pure are the breezes and mists. 
The Immortal officers come to their places * ; 
The Plumaged guests are found in its court 4 , 
Numerous and at their ease, 
They send down blessing, bright and efficacious. 

St. 11. Most spirit-like, unfathomable, 

(Tao's) principles abide, with their symbolism at- 
tached 5 . 

Loud is Its note, but never sound emits e , 

Yet always it awakes the highest echoes. 

From far and near men praise It ; 

In the shades, and in the realms of light, they look 
up for Its aid ; 

Reverently have we graven and gilt this stone 

And made our lasting proclamation thereby to heaven 
and earth. 



1 'The (sage) beneath the Pillar' must be L£o-jze. See above in the 
Introductory notice, p. 313. 

* See the note on the meaning of the epithet "TJ* p , vol. xxxix, p. 40. 
s ' The smoke,' I suppose, ' of the incense, and from the offerings.' 

* Taoist monks are called 'Plumaged or Feathered Scholars Cffii ~f""),' 
from the idea that by their discipline and pills, they can emancipate themselves 
from the trammels of the material body, and ascend (fly up) to heaven. 

Arrived there, as Immortals or Hsien (j[I|). it further appears they were 

constituted into a hierarchy or society, of which some of them were ' officers,' 
higher in rank than others. 

• An allusion to the text of the hexagrams of the Y! A'ing, where the 
explanations of them by king Wan, — his thwan, are followed by the symbolism 
of their different lines by the duke of Alu, — his hsiang. 

• See the T4o Teh ATng, ch. xli, par. 2. 
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Record for the Sacrificial Hall of A'wang-sze. 
By SO Shih 1 . 

i. ATwang-jze was a native (of the territory) of MSng 
and an officer in (the city of) .Ot-yuan. He had been 
dead for more than a thousand years, and no one had up 
to this time sacrificed to him in Mang. It was Wang 
King, the assistant Secretary of the Prefect, who super- 
intended the erection of a Sacrificial Hall (to ATwang-jze), 
and (when the building was finished) he applied to me for 

1 The elder of two brothers, both famous as scholars, poets, and adminis- 
trators in the history of their country, and sons of a father hardly less 

distinguished. The father (A. D. 1009-1066) was named Sfl Hsiin (wpfc YHj)> 

with the designation of Ming-yun (HH jfj, and the two names of locality, 

Lac-Mwan (^* ^) and Mei-shan (J§ [Jj). Of the two brothers the 
elder (1036-1101), author of the notice here adduced, was the more celebrated. 
His name was Shih (|§U. and his designation gze-Hn (■+* fR) > ^ ut 
he is more frequently styled Tung-pho ( jjf iljc)' ^ Iom ^ e situation of a 
house which he occupied at one time. His life was marked by several 
vicissitudes of the imperial favour which was shown to him and of the disgrace 
to which he was repeatedly subjected. He was versed in all Chinese literature, 
but the sincerity of his Confucianism has not been called in question. 

His brother (1039-1113), by name Keh (fifr)> by designation Sze-yfl 

(-?* ttf), and by locality Ying-pin (31 Ypf)> has left "s a commentary 
on the Tfio Teh .tfing, nearly the whole of which is given by 3&0 Hung, 
under the several chapters. It seems to have been Aeh's object to find a 
substantial unity under the different forms of Confucian, Buddhistic, and Tioist 
thought. 

The short essay, for it is more an essay than 'a record,' which is here 
translated is appended by 3>&° Hung to his 'Wings to Awang-jze.' It is 
hardly worthy of Shih's reputation. 
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a composition which might serve as a record of the event ; 
(which I made as follows) : — 

a. According to the Historical Records (of Sze-ma ICkien), 
^Twang-jze lived in the time of the kings Hui of Liang 
(b. c. 370-333 [P]) 1 and Hsiian of KM (B.C. 332-314). There 
was no subject of study to which he did not direct his 
attention, but his preference was for the views of Lao-jze ; 
and thus it was that of the books which he wrote, con- 
taining in all more than ten myriad characters, the greater 
part are metaphorical illustrations of those views. He 
made 'The Old Fisherman,' 'The Robber Kih,' and 'The 
Cutting Open Satchels,' to deride the followers of Con- 
fucius, and to set forth the principles of Lao-jze. (So writes 
Sze-ma K&ien, but) his view is that of one who had only a 
superficial knowledge of iifwang-jze. My idea is that ATwang 
wished to support the principles of Khung-jze, though we 
must not imitate him in the method which he took to do 
so. (I will illustrate my meaning by a case of a different 
kind): — A prince of KM 2 was once hurrying away from 
the city in disguise 2 , when the gate-keeper refused to let 
him pass through. On this his servant threatened the 
prince with a switch, and reviled him, saying, ' Slave, you 
have no strength ! ' On seeing this, the gate-keeper allowed 
them to go out. The thing certainly took place in an 
irregular way, and the prince escaped by an inversion of 
what was right ; — he seemed openly to put himself in oppo- 
sition, while he was secretly maintaining and supporting. 
If we think that his servant did not love the prince, our 
judgment will be wrong; if we think that his action was 
a model for imitation in serving a prince, in that also we 
shall be wrong. In the same way the words of .Sfwang-jze 
are thrown out in a contradictory manner, with which the 
tenor of his writing does not agree. The correct interpre- 

1 Compare vol. xxxix, pp. 36, 37, 39. Sze-ma' A"Aien enters king Hui's 
death in this year. The ' Bamboo Books ' place it sixteen years later, see ' The 
General Mirror of History,' under the thirty-fifth year of king Hsien of K&n. 

2 I suppose this incident is an invention of Sil Shih's own. I have not 
met with it anywhere else. In 3i&o's text for the ' in disguise ' of the transla- 
tion, however, there is an error. He gives «§jjr H» instead of 38jT HB. 

[40] Y 
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tation of them shows them to be far from any wish to 
defame Khung-jze. 

3. And there is that in the style which slightly indicates 
his real meaning. (In his last Book for instance), when 
discussing the historical phases of Taoism, he exhibits 
them from Mo Ti, Kkin Hwa-li, Phang Mang, Shan Tao, 
Thien Pien, Kwan Yin, and Lao Tan, down even to him- 
self, and brings them all together as constituting one school, 
but Confucius is not among them *. So great and peculiar 
is the honour which he does to him ! 

4. I have had my doubts, however, about ' The Robber 
A*ih (Bk. XXIX),' and ' The Old Fisherman (Bk. XXXI),' 
for they do seem to be really defamatory of Confucius. 
And as to 'The Kings who have wished to Resign the Throne 
(Bk. XXVIII)' and 'The Delight in the Sword-fight (Bk. 
XXX);' they are written in a low and vulgar style, and 
have nothing to do with the doctrine of the Tao. Looking 
at the thing and reflecting on it, there occurred to me the 
paragraph at the end of Book XXVII (' Metaphorical 
Language'). It tells us that 'when Yang 3 ze_ ^ u na d 
gone as far as A^in, he met with Lao-jze, who said to 
him, " Your eyes are lofty, and you stare ; who would live 
with you ? The purest carries himself as if he were defiled, 
and the most virtuous seems to feel himself defective." 
Yang ^ze-ku looked abashed and changed countenance. 
When he first went to his lodging-house, the people in it 
met him and went before him. The master of it carried 
his mat for him, and the mistress brought to him the towel 
and comb. The lodgers left their mats and the cook his 
fire-place, as he went past them. When he went away, the 
others in the house would have striven with him about (the 
places for) their mats.' 

After reading this paragraph, I passed over the four 
intermediate Books, — the ^ang Wang, the Yiieh A'ien, 
the Yii Fu, and the Tao A'ih, and joined it on to the first 
paragraph of the Lieh Yii-khau (Book XXXII). I then 
read how Lieh-jze had started to go to KM but came back 

1 See Book XXXlIf, pars. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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when he had got half-way to it. (When asked why he had 
done so), he replied, ' I was frightened, I went into ten 
soup-shops to get a meal, and in five of them the soup was 
set before me before I had paid for it.' Comparing this 
with the paragraph about Yang 3ze-£ii, the light flashed 
on me. I laughed and said, ' They certainly belong to one 
chapter ! ' 

The words of JTwang-jze were not ended; and some 
other stupid person copied in (these other four Books) of 
his own among them. We should have our wits about us, 
and mark the difference between them. The division of 
paragraphs and the titles of the Books did not proceed from 
ATwang-jze himself, but were introduced by custom in the 
course of time l . 

Recorded on the 19th day of the nth month of the first 
year of the period Yuan Fang (1078-1085). 

1 Few of my readers, I apprehend, will appreciate this article, which is to me 
more a jeu d'esprit than 'a record.' It is strange. that so slight and fantastic 
a piece should have had the effect attributed to it of making the four Books 
which they call in question be generally held by scholars of the present dynasty 
to be apocryphal, but still Su Shih avows in it his belief in Book XXXIII. 
Compare the quotation from Lin Hsi-Aung on pp. 296, 297. 
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A-ho Kan (ancient TSoist), Part ii, 

page 67. 
Ai (duke of Lfi), i, 229, 231, 232; 

ii, 49, 207. 
Ailantus, the, i, 174. 
Ai-thSi Tho (the ugly man), i, 229. 

Balfour, F. H., i, pp. xiv, xv, xviii, xx, 
i4> '7, 19.20,24. 128, 135,138, 
«42, 155, 237, 248, 300, 310 ; ii, 
240, 247, 251, 257, 262. 

Chalmers, Dr. J., i, pp. xiii, xiv, 64, 
91, 93, i°4, 107, 123, 124. 

Davis, Sir J. F., ii, 5. 

Edkins, Dr. J., i, 58. 
Eitel, Dr. E. J., i, 44. 

Faber, Mr. E., i, 137; ii, 247. 

Fan (a state), ii, 55, 56. 

Fin (the river), i, 172. 

Fan Li (minister of Ytieh), ii, 255. 

Fang-hwang (name of desert-sprite), 

ii, 19. 
Fang-i (spirit-lord of the Ho), i, 244. 
Fang Ming (charioteer of Hwang- 

Ti),ii, 9 6. 
Fei-yo (a chapter of Mo Ti), ii, 216. 
Ffi-hsi (the ancient sovereign), i, 

210, 244. 37o; ii, 55. 
Fu-mo (= writings), i, 246. 
Ffl-ySo (a whirlwind), i, 1 65, 167, 300. 
Ffl YUeh (the minister of Wfi-ting), 

i, 245. 

Gabelentz, Prof. G., i, p. xix, 57, 307, 

310. 
Giles, H. A., i, pp. xiv, xviii, xx, 4, 

15, 17, 18, 19, 248, 249, et al. 



Han (state), ii, 152, 153, 189. 

Han (river). In phrase Ho Han 

(= Milky Way), i, 170. 
Han Fei (the author), i, 5, 6, 69, 81, 

97, 98, 102, 103, 104, 107, 109, 

113. 
Han-tan (capital of ATSo), i, 284, 390. 
Han Ying (the writer\ i, 89, 90, 92. 
Hlo (river), i, 391, 392. 
Hardwick, Archdeacon, i, 13, 40, 41. 
Ho (river), i, 389; ii, 132, 173, 211. 
Ho Han, see Han. ATiang Ho, see 

Alang. 
Ho-hstt (prehistoric sovereign), 1,279. 
Ho-kwan 3ze (the author), i, 12. 
Ho-po (the spirit-ruler of the Ho), 

i, 374, 377, 378, 379, 382, 383. 
Ho-shang Kung (the author), i, 7, 8, 

12, 46,75,77, 81,83,87,97,98, 

99, 101, in, 117, 119, 123. 
Hsi ATiang (the Western Xiang), ii, 

»33- 
Hsi Phang (a minister of Kbi),ii, 102. 
Hsi-phang (an attendant of Hwang- 

Ti), ii, 96. 
Hsi Shih (the Beauty), i, 354. 
Hsi Wang-mfl (queen of the Genii), 

i, 245; ii, 248, 249. 
Hsiang Hsifi (the .commentator), i, 1 o. 
Hsiang-iMng (name of a desert), ii, 

96, 97. 
Hsiang-h Khm (a Mohist), ii, 220. 
Hsiang-wang (= Mr. Purposeless), 

i, 312. 
Hsiio-jti (son of Klo 3ung of Yin), 

ii, 132. 
Hsiao-po (name of duke Hwan of 

Kbi), ii, 177. 
Hsieh T&o-hSng (minister and 

scholar of Sui dynasty), ii, 311, 

312. 
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Hsien-4&ih (Hwang-Ti's music), i, 

348; ii, 8, 218. 
Hsien-yflan Shih (Hwang-Tt), i, 287. 
Hsin (the mound-sprite), ii, 19. 
Hsing-than (apricot altar), ii, 192. 
Hsio-4i() (a kind of dove), i, 166. 
Hsti-So (state), i, 190, 206. 
Hstt Wfl-kwei (a recluse), ii, 90, 91, 

9«> 93, 94- 

Hsti-yt (a mystical name), i, 247. 

Hstt Y A (a contemporary and teacher 
of Yio), i, 169, 255, 256, 312; 
ii, 108, 161, 183, 210. 

Hstt-ytt (name of count of Kt), i, 
239. 

Hsiian-ming (name of Profundity), i, 
247. 

Hsttan Shui (the dark river, meta- 
phorical), ii, 57. 

Hsiian-yang 3ze (an author), ii, 265. 

Hsttan Ying (editor),i, p.xx, 197,269. 

Hfl (state), i, 206. 

HO (god of Northern sea), i, 267. 

Hfl Pfi-iieh (ancient worthy), i, 239. 

Hfl-jze (teacher of Lieh-jze), i, 263, 
264, 265. 

Hfl Wan-ying (editor and commen- 
tator), i, p. xx, 325; ii, 63, 71. 

Hui (favourite disciple of Confucius), 
i, 209. See Yen Yttan. 

Hui-jze, or Hui Shih (philosopher, 
and friend of ATwang-jze), i, 172, 
174, 186, 234, 235, 391, 392; 
", 4, 137, 144, 229. 

Hw3 (a place), i, 313. 

Hwa, Eastern, the (divine ruler of), 
ii, 248, 254. 

Hwa-iieh Shfl (a man with one 
foot), ii, 5. 

Hwi-liu (one of king Mil's famous 
horses), i, 381. 

Hwa-shan (a hill), ii, 222. 

Hwan (Confucianist of King), ii, 
204, 205. 

Hwan (duke of Kin), i, 233, 343; 
ii, 18, 20, 101, 177. 

Hwan Tau (minister of Y3o), i, 295. 

Hwan Twan(aTaoist sophist), ii, 2 30. 

Hwang-ffl Mi (the writer), i, 8. 

Hwang-kwang (some strange pro- 
duction), ii, 9. 

Hwang-jtung (the first of the upper 
musical Accords), i, 269. 

Hwang Lilo (a sophist), ii, 231. 

Hwang-Ti (the ancient sovereign), 
'» 193, 244. 256, 295, 297, 298, 



299, 3", 338, 348, 37o; K, 7, 

28, 55, 58, 60, 73, 9<5, 97, I7i, 

172, 218, 255. 
Hwang-jze Kao-ao (an officer of 

Kb\), ii, 19. 
Hwun-tun (chaos), i, 267, 322. 

1 (name of a place) ; may be read 

Ai, i, 194. 
I (the ancient archer), i, 227 ; ii, 36, 

- 99- 

I (wild tribes so named), ii, 220. 

I-I (a bird), ii, 32. 

1 /fieh (a parasite of the court of 

Kin), ii, 114. 
I-liao (a scion of the house of KbCi), 

ii, 28, 104, 121. 
I-Io (some strange growth), ii, 9. 
!-r Qze (a fabulous personage), i, 
. 255, 256. 
I-shih (name for speculation about 

the origin of things), i, 247. 
I Yin (Thang's adviser and minister), 

i, 6; ii, 162. 

Jesuit translation of the TSo Teh 
iTing, i, pp. xii, xiii, 95, 115. 

Julien, Stanislas (the Sinologue), i, 
pp. xiii, xv, xvi, xvii, 12, 13, 34, 
35, 72, 73, 104, 109, 123, 124; 
», 239, 243, 245. 

Kan Ying Phien (the Treatise), i, 
p. xi, 38,40,43; ii, 235-246. 

Kan-ytteh (a place in Wfl, famous 
for its swords), i, 367. 

Kao Yfl (the glossarist), i, 86. 

Klu-lien (king of Ytteh), ii, m. 

Ko (name of the stream, near 
whose bank Lao-jze was born), 

», 3i7. 
Ko Yttan or Hsttan (a TSoist writer), 

ii, 248. 
Kfl (name for female slave), i, 273. 
Kfl-jtfl (ancient state), ii, 163, 173. 
Kfl Kin (an attendant of Hwang-Tt), 

ii, 96. 
KG-ih&eh (metaphorical name for a 

height), ii, 58. 
Kumara^iva (Indian Buddhist), i, 76, 

90. 
Kung-kung (Yio's minister of 

works), i, 295. 
Kung Po (earl of Kung), ii, 161. 
Kung Shan (mount Kung), ii, 161. 
Kung-sun Lung (noble, and sophist 
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of ATao), i, 387, 389; ii, 230. 

See Ping. 
Kung-jze M5u (a prince of Wei), i, 

387. 
Kung-wan Hsien (a man of Wei), 

i, 200. 
Kung-yiieh Hsifi (a recluse of A3>u), 

ii, 114, 115. 
Kwii-*i>i (hill in YUeh), ii, in, 133. 
Kwan Lung-fang (minister of Hsia), 

i, 205, 283; ii, 131. 
Kwan-jze (minister of duke Hwan 

of Kbx), it, 7 ; called Kwan 

ATung, ii, 18, 19, 101, 177 ; and 

ATung-fO, ii, 19, 101. 
Kwan Yin (the warden Yin Hsi), 

»> 5, 35; ", 12. 13, 226, 227. 
KwangATAang-jze(teacherof Hwang- 
Ti), i, 297, 298, 299; ii, 255, 

256, 257. 
Kwang-y&o (=starlight), ii, 70. 
Kwei (an ancient state), i, 190. 
Kwei Kfl 3ze (the famous Recluse), 

ii, 255. 

Khang-jhang (? = Kang-sang KbQ), 
ii, 82. 

Khan-pei (spirit presiding over 
Khwan-lun), i, 244. 

Khao-ffi (ancestor of Confucius), ii, 
209. 

Khan Kbien-Aih (usurping patriarch 
of Taoism), ii, 256. 

Kho (a river), ii, 14. 

Khu Hwo (a Mohist of the South), 
ii, 220. 

Khung-jze (Confucius), called also 
K.hung K/Au, Kbiu, Khung-shih, 
and ATung-nt, i, 34, 35, 203, 
204, 208, 221, 223, 224, 228, 
229, 230, 233, 250, 251, 253, 
256, 257. 320, 322, 338, 339, 
35i, 354. 355. 357, 358, 360, 
361, 362, 375, 376, 385, 386 f 
"1 7, 14, «5> i6> 20, 21, 32, 34, 
35, 37, 38, 39. 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 53, 55, 63, 7', 72, 104, 
105, 117, 120, 121, 166, 167, 
168; 169, 172, 177, 180, 192, 

'93, '94, 197, 198, 199, 207, 

208, 209. 
Khung-thung (a mountain), i, 297. 
Khwan (a river), ii, 141. See Kho. 
Khwan (the great fish), i, 164, 167. 
Khwan (a son of Qze-ibi), ii, 106, 

107. 



Khwan Hwun (an attendant of 

Hwang-Ti), ii, 96. 
Khwan-lun (the mountain), i, 244, 

311 ;», 5- 
Khwang (music-master of 3>n), i, 

186, 269, 274, 286. 
Khwang (a district), i, 385. 
Khwang-jze (an old worthy), ii, 

180. 
Khwei (prince of ATEo), ii, 186. 
Khwei (a hill-sprite), ii, 19. 
Khwei (name of one-footed dragon), 

«, 384- 

ATan-jze (a worthy of Wei), ii, 159. 
Aran Z&n (the True Man, highest 

master of the Tlo), ii, 1 10. See 

especially in Book VI. 
A3ng (the state), i, 226, 262, 263 ; 

ii, 204. 
ATang Hang (a poet), i, 89. 
ATang Kan (editor of Lieh-jze), i, 

117. 
ATang Liang (famous TSoist), ii, 255. 
ATang Tao-ling (first Taoist master), 

i, 42. 
ATang 3hang (the ATSu library), i, 

339- 

ATang Zo (an attendant of Hwang- 
Ti), ii, 96. 

ATao (the state), ii, 186, 187. 

ATlo and ATao Wan (a lutist of 3>n), 
i, 186. 

AT3o-hsi (marquis of Han), ii, 152, 

153. 
ATao Wang (king of Kbti), ii, 155. 
ATau (the dynasty), % 338, 339, 353 

(in i, 352, and ii, 34, 189, 

AT5u must be = Wei); ii, 163, 

164. 
ATau (the tyrant of Yin), i, 205, 359, 

386; ii, 131, 171, 173, 177, 

178. 
ATlu Kung (the famous duke of ATau), 

i, 314; ii, 178, 218; but in ii, 

16, another duke. 
ATau-shui (a river), ii, 162. 
ATeh Ho (the ATeh ATiang), ii, 134. 
ATi (a wise man in time of Thang), i, 

ATT, meaning king ATT, ii, 178 ; mean- 
ing LiQ-hsia Hui, ii, 168. 

ATi Hsien (wizard of ATang), i, 263. 

ATi Hsing-jze (a rearer of game- 
cocks), ii, 20. 

A3 Aran (a Taoist master), ii, 129. 
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Ai Afreh (officer of Lfi), i, 318. 

A! Afrih (a Mohist of the South), ii, 

320. 

K\-ii>\l (prehistoric sovereign), i, 2 10. 
Ai Thi (ancient worthy), i, 239 ; ii, 

141. 
JR-jze (an officer of Wei), ii, 118. 
At 3ze (the count of Wei), i, 339 ; 

ii, 131. 
Aia Ytt (Narratives of the School), 

i, 91. 
Aih (the robber so-called), i, 273, 

275, 283, 284, 285, 292, 295, 

328; ii, 166, 167, 168, 170, 172, 

175- 
Aih (knowledge personified), i, 311 ; 

ii, 57, 58, 60. 
Aih-hwo (as a name, Mr. Know-the- 

Mean), ii, 180, 181, 182, 183. 
Aih-kung (as a name), ii, 180. 
Aih-khwai (marquis of Yen), i, 380. 
Aih-li Yi (a name), ii, 206. 
Aiang (the river), ii, 29, 102, 126, 

131, 136 (the Clear Aiang), 174, 

319. 
Aiang-ltt Mien (officer of Lfl), i, 318, 

319. 
Aieh (the tyrant of Hsia), i, 205, 

242, 291,295,380,386; ii, 131, 

162, 177, 178. 
Aieh (name of an old book), i, 220. 
Aieh-jze (a Taoist master), ii, 129. 
Aieh-jze Thui (officer of duke Wan 

of 3in), ii, 173. 
Aieh-yung (name of a book of Mo 

Ti), ii, 318. 
Aien Ho-hiu (a certain marquis in 

Wei), ii, 132. 
Aien Wfi (a fabulous TSoistic per- 
sonage), i, 170, 244, 360 ; ii, 54. 
Ain (music-master of Lfl), i, 351. 
/Ting (the emperor, of Han), i, 8. 
Aifi-fang Yan (a physiognomist), ii, 

106, 107. 
Aifi-shao (Shun's music), ii, 8. 
Ao-lfi (Hwang-Ti's battle-field), ii, 

A 171, 173. 
Au Hsi (the philosopher), i, 33, 54, 

56, 89, 167; ii, 363, 273. 
Afi Hsin (a TSoist master), ii, 16. 
JSTfi-ko Liang (the famous), ii, 255. 
Afi-liang(duke of Sheh in A&u),i,2io. 
AT0-1U (a certain hunchback), ii, 14. 
KG Phing-man (a Taoist), ii, 206. 
AG 3ung-zan (officer of prayer in 

temple), ii, 18. 



Afi-yung (prehistoric sovereign), i, 
387. 

Kit Liang (a strong man), i, 356. 

Att Po-yii (a minister of Wei), i, 
sis; ", "♦• 

AU-jhze (a hill), ii, 96. 

Aim Mang (name for primal ether), 
«, 322, 323. 

Aung (a minister of Ytteh), ii, m. 

Aung Kwo (the Middle States), ii, 
43, 216. 

Aung-shan (a dependency of Wei), 
ii, 159- 

Awan-hstt (the ancient sovereign), i, 
244. 

Awang-ize and Awang Khau (our 
author), i, pp. xi, xviii, xix, xx, 
xxi, 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 19, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 28, 29, 33, 33, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 41, 17*, 173, '74, 197, 
234, 235, 332, 346, 347, 387, 
389, 39o, 39', 392; ii, 4, 5, 6, 
27, 36, 39, 40, 49, 50, 66, 98, 99, 
132, 133, 137, 138, 144, 187. 
188, 189, 190, 191, 305, 207, 

211, 313, 227. 

Awang Kung (duke of Lfl), ii, 23. 

A£ai (or 3hii, the state), i, 352 ; ii, 

32, 34- 
A£an (the state), i, 352 ; ii, 32, 34, 

160, 161, 172, 197. 
K/bing (a minister of Shun), ii, 62. 
A6ang Hung (a historiographer and 

musician of Aim), i, 383 ; ii, 

131. 
A£ang A! (a disciple of Confucius), 

i, 223, 224, 225. 
A6ang-shan (the name of a gulf), 

ii, 15. 
A&ang-wfi (a district), i, 192; ii, 

121, 
A&ang-ytt (an attendant of Hwang- 

Ti), ii, 96. 
Kh\ (the state), i, 210, 211, 217, 233, 

281,282; ii, 7, 19,43,100, 118, 

119, 169, 172, 189, 205. 
Kbx Hsieh (an old book), i, 165. 
AM Kung (a worthy of Wei), ii, 

42. 
AAi-shan (early seat of the house of 

Alu), ii, 151, 163. 
Afcieh A£au (= vehement debater), 

i, 312. 
A6ieh-yU (the madman of Kim), i, 

170, 221, 260. 
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AT&en-lung, the catalogue of, ii, 255, 

256. 
Kbih-Aang Man-jfc&i (a man of king 

Wfl's time), i, 324. 
Kbih-Al (one of king Mfi's steeds), 

i, 381; ii, 175. 
Kbih Shau (title of minister of war), 

", 115- 
Kbih Shui (the Red-water, meta- 
phorical), i, 311. 
Kbih-wei (a prehistoric sovereign), i, 

2 44! «, 73, 138; (also, an as- 
sistant historiographer), ii, 124, 

125. 
Kbih-yb (rebel against Hwang-Ti), 

ii, 171. 
Kbm (the state and dynasty), ii, 147 

(but this is doubtful), 207. 
Kbm Hw&-lt (a contemporary and 

disciple of Mo Ti), ii, 218, 221. 
Kbm Shih (a T3oist), i, 201. 
Kbmg (worker in rottlera wood), 

ii, 22. 
Kbing King King (name of Taoist 

Treatise), ii, 247-254. 
A£ing-lang (name of an abyss), ii, 

162. 
Kbib (the name of Confucius), i, 193, 

195, 251, 252, 3'7, 3<5o, 362; 

11, 7, 104, 168, 170, 172, 174, 
. J 75- 
A^ifi-shih (name of a place), ii, 204. 
Kbo Shih (=Mr. Provocation), ii, 

119. 
Kbb (the state), i, 221, 224, 230, 

319, 39o; ", 6, 14, 55, 56, 98, 

100, 104, 120, 155, 156, 169. 
AAU-kung (a man of Kh\), ii, 108. 
Kba 3hiao-jze (a Taoist), i, 192. 
AM-yuan (a place in JEM), i, 217. 
Kbw (ancient artificer), i, 286. 
Kbun Kbiti (the classic), i, 189, 360; 

ii, 216. 
Kbung Shan (a hill), i, 295. 

Lan 3tt (disciple of JEwang-jze), 
ii, 40. 

Lao-jze, Lao Tan, Lao and Tan 
alone (our LSo-jze), i, pp. xi, xii, 
xiii, xiv, xv, xvi, xvii, xviii, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 24, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 41, 44, 201, 
228, 229, 261, 262, 294, 317, 
339, 340, 341, 355, 357, 35», 
359, 3 6 °, 361, 362 ; ii, 46, 47, 



49, 63, 74, 75, 78, 79, 81, 122, 
'47, 148, 226, 227. 
Lao Kiin (a designation of LSo-jze), 

r* , i,4 ^i "' 2 +9> 2 5°, 253- 
Laos golden principle, i, 31, 106. 
Lio's views on war, i, 72, 73, no, 

in, 112. 
Lao's temple and tablet, ii, 31 1-320. 
Lao Lai-jze (a Taoist of Kbu), ii, 

A 135. 
Lao-lung Kt (ancient master of the 

Tao), ii, 68. 
Lei-thing (sprite of the dust-heap), 

ii, 19. 
Lt (classic so called), i, 67, 360 ; ii, 

75. 216. 
Lt (sprite of mountain tarns), ii, 19. 
LI Hsi-ytteh (the commentator), i, 

p. xvii; ii, 248, 251, 253, 256, 
_, 257, 258, 264, 265, 269, 271. 
Lt Kwang-ti (a modern scholar), ii, 

255. 
Lt K\ (the beauty), i, 191, 194. 
Lt Kb (the man of wonderful vision), 

ro ,k 269 ' 274,286,287,3". 
Lt-**fj and Lt-lfl (prehistoric so- 

t a ir v 1 erei 6 ns )» ". j8 7. 

Lt Ai>wan (supposed author of the 
Yin FO King), ii, 255, 256. 

Li Lung (the black dragon), ii, 211. 

Lt R (surname and name of Llo- 

_ . J ze )> >, 34, 35. 

Liang (the state or city), i, 391 ; ii, 
120; (also, a place on the bor- 
ders of Phei), ii, 147. 

Liio Shui (a river), i, 260. 

Lieh-jze and Lieh Ytt-khau (the 
philosopher), i, 5, 85, 116, 168, 
263, 264, 265; ii, 9, 53, i 54 

(-f- Lieh-jze), 202, 203. 

Lien Shti (a Taoist in time of Con- 
fucius), i, 170, 171. 

Lin Hsi-iung (editor of ATwang-jze), 
i, p. xx, 232, 233, 375; ", 18, 
100, 117, 273-297. 

Lin Hui (of the Yin dynasty), ii, 34, 

T . 35- 

Ling (duke of Wei), i, 215, 233 ; ii, 
124, 125, 126. 

Ling Thai (=the Intelligence), ii, 24. 

Liu" An, i. q. Hwii-nan 3ze (the 
. writer), i, 5, 6, 7, 51, 86, 101, 

I02, I06, 107, U3. 

Lifi-hsiS Ki (brother of the robber 
JTih), ii, 166, 167, 175. 
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Lifi Hsiang (Han officer and writer), 
i, 97, ioo, 107; ii, 13*. 

Lifi Hsin (Han librarian, son of 
Hsiang), i, 6. 

Lo-sung (name for reading), i, 247. 

Lfi (the state), i, 223, 224, 228, 229, 
284, 353 5 », 8, 17, 22, 26, 29, 
34, 43. 49. 5°, I53i t57, 160, 
167, 168, 169, 172, 175, 193, 
197, 216. 

LO ATii (a philosopher), ii, 99. 

Lfi Nang-shih (commentator), i, 76. 

Lu Shih (work of Lo Pi), i, 351. 

Lfi Shu-iih (the editor), i, p. xix, 
i43i H8, 150, 153, "54, 161; », 
146, 179. 

Lfi Teh-ming (the author), i, p. xix, 
103 ; ii, 37. 

Lfi 3hien-hstt (a writer), ii, 264. 

LU Liang (the gorge of LU), ii, 20. 

Lit Shui (a river), ii, 163. 

Lii 3fi (famous Taoist), i.q. Ltt 
Tung-pin, Lfi JCJban-yang), i, 
pp. xvi, xvii. 

Lung-fang, ii, 1 3 1 . See K wan Lung- 
fang. 

Lung Li-4£an (a minister of Wei), 
ii, 43- 

Mln Kau-teh (unprincipled de- 
bater), ii, 176, 177, 178. 

Man-shih ( = Mr. Stupidity), ii, 119, 
120. 

Man Wfi-kwei (man in time of 
king Wfi), i, 324, 325. 

Man-yin Tang-hang (officer of 
Thang), ii, 117. 

Mang-sun 3hai or Shih (member of 
Mang-sun family), i, 253, 254. 

Mang 3ze-fan (Taoist, time of Con- 
fucius), i, 250. 

Mao Shiang (the beauty), i, 191. 

MSu (prince of Wei), ii, 159. 

Mayers's Manual, i, 40, 41, 167, 301, 
374 5 », 3'7, e'tal. 

Mencius, i, 65, in, 131, 134, 372, 
380; ii, 54, 116, 216. 

Miao-ku-shih (a mysterious hill), i, 
170, 172. 

Min-gze (disciple of Confucius), i, 
232. 

Ming (a hill in the north), i, 347. 

Ming-ling (a great tree), i, 166. „ 

Mo, Mo-gze, and Mo Ti (the he- 
resiarch; his followers), i, 182, 
270, 287, 296, 360; ii, 73, 99, 



100, 177,178, 204, 205, 219,220, 
221. 
MO (duke of Kb'm), ii, 50, 89. 

Nan-kwo Qze-ib\ (a great Taoist), 
i, 176. 

Nan-po Qze-ibi (same as the above), 
i, 219; ii, 103. See %Lt-kb\. 

Nan-ytleh (YUeh in the south), ii, 30. 

Nestorian monument, the, i, 94. 

Nieh-hsfi (name for hearing or re- 
port), i, 247. 

Nieh JCbiieh (ancient Taoist), i, 190, 
192, 259, 312; ii, 61, 62, 108. 

Ntt Shang (favourite of marquis of 
Wei), ii, 91, 92, 93. 

Nil Ytt (great Tioist), i, 245. 

Numerical categories : — 
Three precious things, i, no; 
precious ones, or refuges, i, 43, 
in; pure ones, i, 43 ; three 
meals, i, 166 ; dynasties, i, 271; 
Mao, and three Wei, i, 295; 
dynasties, kings of the, i, 295, 
381; hosts, i, 334; Hwang 
and five Ti, i, 353 ; five Ti and 
three Wang, i, 376; branches 
of kindred, ii, 204 ; most 
distinguished officers, ii, 156 ; 
swords, ii, 189; luminaries, ii, 
1 90 ; pairs of Thai stars, ii, 236 ; 
spirits of the recumbent body, 
ii, 236 ; regions, ii, 249 ; poisons, 
ii, 251 ; despoilers, ii, 260. 
Four seas, the, i, 171, 295 ; phi- 
losophers or perfect ones, 1,172; 
boundaries (= a neighbour- 
hood), i, 230 ; seasons, i, 239, 
et saepe ; quarters of the earth, 
', 33°, w 'ld tribes on the four 
quarters, ii, 189, 220; evils, the, 
ii, 196, 197 ; misrepresentations, 
the, ii, 197. 
Five grains, the, i, 171 ; chiefs, i, 
245; viscera, i, 220, 247, 268, 
294 ; colours, i, 328 ; notes of 
music, i, 328; weapons, i, 334 ; 
punishments, i, 335; elements, 
i, 346; ii, 189, 258; virtues, i, 
349; regulators of the five notes, 
i, 351; fivefold arrangement 
of the virtues, ii, 178, 179; 
feudal lordships, ii, 220 ; moun- 
tains, ii, 317. 
Six elemental energies, i, 169, 
301 ; conjunctions (=the uni- 
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verse of space), i, 1 89 ; members 
of the body, i, 226 ; extreme 
points (=all space), i, 346, 
351; musical Accords, i, 269; 
comprehensions ( = universe of 
space), i, 330; classics, i, 360; 
Bow-cases, (name of a book), 
ii, 92 ; faculties of perception, 
"> 139 ; parties in the social 
organisation, ii, 179 ; desires, ii, 
251. 

Seven precious organs of the 
body, ii, 272. 

Eight qualities in discussions, i, 
189 ; subjects of delight, i, 293 ; 
apertures or orifices of the body, 
ii, 63 ; defects of conduct, ii, 
196, 197 ; eight diagrams, the, 
ii, 264. 

Nine hosts, i, 225 ; divisions of the 
Lo writing, i, 346; provinces, 
i, 376 ; ii, 317 ; apertures of the 
body, ii, 25, 63, 259, 260 ; Shao 
(a full performance of the music 
of Shun), ii, 26. 

Twelve A3ng or classics, i,, 339 ; 
hours (of a day), ii, 270. 

O-lti (a minister of Yin, killed by 
king Wu), ii, 131. 

Pal Kung (duke or chief of PSi in 

KbG), i, 380. 
PSi-li Hsi (the famous), ii, 50. 
Pao Shfi-ya (minister of .KM), ii, 101. 
Pao 3iao, and Pao-jze (ancient 

worthy), ii, 173, 180. 
Paradisiacal and primeval state, 

i, 26-28, 277-279, 287, 288, 

3*5- 
Pei-kung ShS (officer of Wei), ii, 3 1. 
Pei-/K (the North Pole), i, 245. 
Pei-manATMng(attendantonHwang- 

Ti), i, 348. 
Pei-aan Wu-*ai (a friend of Shun), 

ii, 161. 
Pi-kan (the famous prince of Yin), 

i, 205,283; ii, 37,131, 174,180. 
Piao-shih (prehistoric sovereign), ii, 

37- 
Pien Sui (worthy at court of Thang), 

ii, 162. 
Pien-jze (a Taoist master), ii, 25, 

26. 
Pin (early settlement of House of 

Aau), ii, 1 50. 



Ping (name of Kung-sun Lung), ii, 

99, 100. 
Po-hai (district along gulf of JCh-R), 

ii, 189. 
Po-hwan Wfi-san (Taoist teacher), 

i, 226; ii, 53, 202, 203. 
Po-} (elder of the brothers of Kfl- 

iu), i, 239, 273, 375, 376; ii, 

163, 173- 

Po Kft (disciple of Ldo-jze), ii, 122. 

Po Kbang-AMen (historiographer of 
Wei), ii, 124, 125. 

Po-iWang 3ze-kSo (TSoist, time of 
Yao), i, 315. 

Po-lao (first subduer of horses), i, 
276, 277, 279. 

Po Shui (the Bright Water, meta- 
phorical), ii, 57, 58. 

Pfi-liang I (ancient TSoist), i, 245. 

Pu (or Wu) 3(1 (=Mr. Dissatisfied), 
ii, 180, 181, 183. 

Phang (the great bird), i, 164, 165, 

167. 
Phang Mang (a famous archer), ii, 

36. 
Phang Ming (a Taoist master), ii, 

223, 225. 
Phang 3u (the patriarch), i, 167, 188, 

MS, 3<*4- 
Phang Yang (the same as 3eh-yang), 

ii, 114. 
Phao-ting (a cook), i, 198, 199, 200. 
Phei (place where Lio-jze lived), i, 

354J ". 147. 
Phei-t (ancient Tioist), i, 312; ii, 

61, 62. 
Phien (a wheelwright), i, 343. 
Phi-yung (king WSn's music), ii, 2 18. 
Phd (a river of Kb&a), i, 390. 
Phfl-i-jze (ancient TSoist), i, 259. 

Remusat (the Sinologue), i, pp. xiii, 

xxi, 12, 57. 
.R/shis (of Buddhism), ii, 238. 

Sacrificial hall of K wang-jze, ii, 320. 
San Miio (the tribes so called), i, 

295. 
San-wei (the place so called), i, 295. 
Sau (a prince of Ytteh), ii, 151, 152. 
ShS-jfc&iQ (a hill in Wei), ii, 125. 
Shan ATiian (worthy, in favour of 

whom Shun wished to resign), 

ii, 183. 
Shan-Mid (name of a height), i, 260. 
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Shan Ming (name, for perspicacity), 

i, 247. 
Shan Nang (the ancient sovereign), 

•>37o; ii,7, 28,67, 68, 164, 171. 
Shan lao (a recluse), ii, 17. 
Shan TSo (an earnest Taoist), ii, 

Shan-thfl K\i (a mutilated Taoist), 

i, 226. 
Shan-thfi Tt (a worthy of Yin, a 

suicide), i, 239; ii, 141, 173. 

perhaps the same as Shan-jze, 

or Shang-jze. 
Shan-gze (a prince of 3in), ii, 180. 
Shang (the dynasty), i, 346, 352 ; ii, 

34 (meaning duchy of Sung). 
Shang Sung (sacrificial odes of 

Shang), ii, 158. 
Shao (a ducal appanage), i, 361. 
Shao-kwang (name of a palace), i, 

245. 
Shao K\h (an inquirer about the 

Tao), ii, 126, 127, 128. 
Shau-ling (a city), i, 390. 
ShSu-yang (a hill), i, 273 ; ii, 165, 173. 
Sheh (district of KM), i, 210. 
Shih (name of Hui- jze), ii, 2 3 1 . See 

Hui-jze. 
Shih (the classic so called), i, 360 ; 

ii, 216, 271. 
Shih (name of a mechanic), i, 217, 

218 ; ii, 101. 
Shih (officer of Wei, Shih Yu and 

Shih Shift), i, 269, 274, 287, 

292, 295, 328. 
Shih-hu (a place), ii, 150. 
Shih-A6ang (a barrier wall), ii, 189. 
ShuWAang Kh\ (a Taoist, hardly 

believing in Lao-jze),i,340,34i. 
Shih-nan (where 1-liao lived), ii, 28, 

104, 121. 
Shfi (the deformed worthy), i, 220. 
Shfl (the classic so called), i, 360 ; 

ii, 216. 
Shfl (god of the Northern sea), i, 

266, 267. 
Shfl (region in the West), ii, 131. 
Shfi-j>M (brother of Po-i), i, 239; 

ii, 163, 173. 
Shfl-r (ancient cook), i, 274. 
Shfl-tan (the duke of Kan, q. v.), ii, 

163. 
Shui (i. q. Kbui, q. v.). 
Shun (the sovereign, called also Yd 

Yii), i. 171, 190, 210, 225, 282, 

295. 3i5, 33i, 338, 347, 359, 



380; ii, 7, 35, 62, 73,109, J*o, 
150, 161, 170, 171, 173, 178, 
183, 218. 

Strauss, Victor von (translator and 
philosopher), i, p. xiii, 58, 123, 
124. 

Sfl Shih (called also 3ze-£an, and 
Tung-pho), ii, 320, with his 
father and brother. 

SO 3hin (the adventurer), ii, 256. 

Sui (a small state), ii, 1 54. 

Sui (the dynasty), i, 7, 8; ii, 311. 

Sui-zan (prehistoric sovereign, in- 
ventor of fire), i, 370 ; ii, 7. 

Sun Shu-ao (minister of KifQ), ii, 54, 
104, 105. 

Sung (the state), i, 168, 172, 219, 
301, 352, 386; ii, 34, 50, 101, 
136, 169, 189, 197, 207, 211. 

Sung Hsing (a TSoist master), ii, 
221. 

Sze-ma Kwang (statesman and his- 
torian), i, 86. 

Sze-ma" A'Aien (the historian), i, 4, 

5, 6, 7, 33, 35, 3«, 37, 3»> «7, 
ioi, 123 ; ii, 321, et al. 

Ta Hsii (name of Yii's music), ii, 

218. 
TS Hfl (Thang's music), ii, 218. 
Ta-kung Zan (an officer of KhaX 

or 3hai), ii, 32 (or ThSi Kung). 
TS-kwei (name for the T&o), ii, 96. 
Ti .STang (Yao's music), ii, 218. 
Ta-Mun (a great tree), i, 166. 
Ti Lil (first of the lower musical 

Accords), i, 269. 
Ta Mo (Great Vacuity,— the TSo), 

ii, 31. 
Ti Shao (name of Shun's music), 

ii, 218. 
Ti ThSo (historiographer of Wei), 

ii, 124, 125. 
Ta-ying (Taoist of KM, with a 

goitre), i, 233. 
Tti (the mount, i.q. Thai), ii, 189. 
Tan Hsiieb (a certain cave), ii, 151, 

152. 
Tang (a high minister of Shang), 1, 

346. 
T5ng (a place or region), ii, 1 10. 
T5ng Ling-jze (a Mohist), ii, 220. 
Tao (the Tao), passim ; meaning of 

the name, i, 1 2, 15. The Great 

TSo, i, 61, 68, 76, 96 ; ii, 249. 
Tao JTih (the robber ATih). See Kih. 
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Tito KM& (Confucius!), ii, 17a. 
Tioist canon, the, ii, 255. 
Temple of Lao-jze, the, ii, 319. 
Ti (God), i, 20a, 243, ? 3i4i 367 5 «, 

58 (probably meaning Hwang- 

Ti). In ii, 1 1 1 , 1. 7, the character 

=to rule, to be sovereign in. 
Ti (the rude tribes of the North), 
_ », 150. 
Ti (name of the heresiarch Mo, and 

sometimes used for Mohists). 

See Mo. 
Tiao-ling (a park), ii, 39. 
Tung-kwo Shun-jze (great TSoist 

teacher), ii, 42. 
Tung-kwo 3ze (an inquirer after 

the Tao), ii, 66. 
Tung-kwo 3ze-AM (i.q. Nan-kwo 

Qze-ibi, q. v.), ii, 145. 
Tung ^Tung-shfl (the Han scholar), 

i, 109, no. 
Tung Wfi (Tavist teacher), ii, 103. 
Tung-yS A3 (a great charioteer), ii, 

»3- 

ThSi (the mountain), i, 18 8, 244, 

296 ; ii, 167. 
Thai (certain stars), ii, 236. 
Thai-hsia (name of Yii's music), ii, 

218. 
Thai-hG (name of Thang's music), 

ii, 218. 
Thai Kung (old minister and writer), 

". 255. 
Thai-kung Thiao (a Taoist master), 

ii, 126, 127, 128. 
Thai-kung Zan (a TSoist who tried 

to instruct Confucius), ii, 32. 
Thai-ii (the primal ether), i, 243. 
Thai AT^ing (Grand Purity), ii,68, 69. 
Thai Shang (name of Tractate), i, 

40; ii, 235. 
Thai Shih (prehistoric sovereign), i, 

259. 
Thai-wang Than-fG (ancestor of 

ATau), ii, 150, 151. 
Thang (the Successful, founder of 

Shang), i, 6, 167, 359, 380, 388 ; 

", 73. Hi. 162, 170, 171, 173, 

178. 
Thang (meaning Yito), i, 370 ; ii, 210. 
Thang Wan (a book of Lieh-jze), i, 

167. 
Thien (heavenly, in the TSoistic 

sense), i, 309, et al. ; see p. 16. 

Applied by ATwang-jze to the 



fictitious beings, introduced by 

him as expositors of the Tito, 

i, 299, et a '- 
Thien Ho (a ruler of Kb\), ii, 103 ; 

? same as Thien Mau, ii, 118. 
Thien Kan (a mystical name), i, a6o, 

a6i. ' i 

Thien AMng-jze, and Thien ATAang 

(who usurped the rulership of 

KbX), i, 282 ; ii, 177. 
Thien Phien (Tavist teacher), ii, 

223, 225. 
Thien Shih (name appliedby Hwang- 

Tt to a boy), ii, 97; title of 

Taoist master, i, 42. 
Thien 3un (a TSoist deifying title), 

ii, 265, 266. 
Thien 3^e (highest name of the 

sovereign), ii, 195, et al. 
Thien 3ze-fang (preceptor of mar- 
quis of Wei), ii, 42, 43. 
Thung-thing (the lake), i, 348 ; ii, 8. 
Thung-thfi (a certain region), ii, 1 10. 

Sai-lfi (name of an abyss),- ii, 136. 
3ang (a place), ii, 51 ; (a name for a 

male slave), i, 273. 
32ng (the disciple 3Sng Shin), i, 269, 

274. 287, 292,295,328; ii, 132, 

145. 158. 
33u (birthplace of Mencius), ii, 216. 
3eh-yang (designation of PhSng 

Yang), ii, 114. 
3iao Hung (commentator and 

editor), i, pp. xv, xix, 76, 84, 

90. 119, 123, et al. 
3iao-liao (the, orthotomus or tailor- 
bird), i, 170. 
3in (the state), i, 194, 319; ii, 169, 

189. 
3o ATAwan (the book so called), i, 

106; ii, 2 10, 235, et al. 
3«ng (a state), i, 190. 
3ze-hstt (the famous Wfl 3ze-hsii or 

WG YUan),i, 283; ii, 2,174,180. 
Sze-hwa Sze (Taoist of Wei), ii, 

152, 153- 
3ze-kung (the disciple), i, 92, 251, 

252,253,319,320,321,358,36°; 

ii, 7,157, 160, 161, 167, 193, 194. 

3ze-4ang (disciple of Confucius), ii, 

176, 177. 
3ze-£ao (designation of duke of 

Sheh), i, 210. 
3ze-Mu ATm-fG, and 3ze-*au ATih- 

po (men to whomYito and Shun 
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wished to resign the throne), 

ii, 149. 
3ze-/fci>ln (a minister of King), i, 

226, 227, 228. 
j&ze-ibi (minister of war of Kbft), ii, 

156. 
Bze-ib\, ii, 106. See Nan-kwo 

Bze-ibi. 
Qze-ibm King (a Tioist), i, 250. 
3ze-lii (a Tioist), i, 247, 349. 
3ze-lao (disciple of Confucius), ii, 

121. 
3ze-K (a Tioist), i, 247, 249. 
3ze Lieh-jze, ii, 154. See Lieh-jze. 
3ze-lQ (the disciple), i, 92, 338, 386 ; 

ii, 44, lai, 160, 161, 172, 193, 

200. 
3ze-sang Hti (a Tioist), i, 250, 251. 
3ze-sze (a Taoist), i, 247. 
3ze-wei tin lin (a certain forest), 

ii, 192. 
3ze-vang (minister of King), ii, 154. 
3ze-yfi. See Yen Kbing. 
3ze-yii (a Tioist), i, 247. 

3hai (the state), i, 352 ; ii, 32, 34, 
160, 161, 172, 197. 

3han-lilo (name for vague uncer- 
tainty), i, 247. 

3hang-wfl (where Shun was buried), 
ii, 134. 

3hao Shang (a man of Sung), ii, 207. 

3hui Kba (a contemporary of Lao- 
jze), i, 294. 

3hung-£ih (a state), i, 206 ; perhaps 
i. q. 3ung. 

3hze (name of 3ze-kung, q.v.), ii, 
160. 
[3h and Kb are sometimes inter- 
changed in spelling names.] 

Wan (the king), i, 359 ; ii, 51, 52, 
53, 168,172, 173. (The famous 
duke of 3m), ii, 173. (A mar- 
quis of Wei), ii, 42, 43. (A 
king of ATao), ii, 186, 190, 191. 
(The emperor of Sui), ii, 311, 

315. 
Wan-hui (? king Hui of Liang), i, 

198, 200. 
Wan-po HsUeh-jze (a Tioist of the 

South), ii, 43, 44. 
Wang I (ancient Tioist), i, 190, 191, 

J92, 259. 3"- 
Wang Kh\ (commentator of Ma 
Twan-lin), i, 40 ; ii, 265. 



Wang Pi (or Ffl-sze, early com- 
mentator), i, p. xv, 8, 55, 74, 75, 
83. 93. 94. 101, et al. 

Wang Thii (Tioist cripple and 
teacher), i, 223, 224. 

Wangejze, Kbing-ii (a prince so 
named), ii, 31. 

War, against, i, 100, no, 112. 

Water, as an emblem of the Tio, i, 
52, 58,75, 120. 

Wei (the state |^|), i, 172, 387 ; ii, 
36,42, 91, 118, 152, 189. 

Wei (the state |j|f), i, 203, 229, 351, 

352; ii, 3«, 34,i58, 169, 172,197. 
Wei Kung (duke Wei of JCau), ii, 16. 
Wei Shang (a foolish ancient), ii, 

174, 180. 
Wei-tiu (Ursa Major), i, 244. 
Williams, Dr., i,,3i9, 353, 370; ii, 

192, 257. 
Wfi (the state), i, 173 ; ii, 102, 133 ; 

(the dynasty), ii, 248, 249. 
Wfl (the king), i, 359, 380; ii, 73, 

163, 168, 170, 171, 172, 173, 

1 7 8, 2 1 8. (His music), ii, 2 1 8. 
Wfi-ao (name for songs), i, 247. 
Wfl-hsien Thilo (a Tioist of uncer- 
tain date), i, 346. 
Wfl Kwang (a worthy, in favour of 

whom Thang wished to resign), 

i, 239; ii, 141, 162, 163. 
Wfl-iii (name of Thien 3ze-fang), 

ii, 42. Of another, ii, 161. 
Wfl-iih (the toeless), i, 228. 
Wfl-jtwang (distinguished for beau- 
ty), i, 256. 
Wfl Kbing (the commentator), i, 

p.xvii, 9, 67, 72, 81, 88, 97, 108, 

109, et al. 
Wfl Kbiung ( = Infinity), ii, 69. 
Wfl Shih (=Mr. No-beginning), ii, 

69. 
Wfl-shun (the Lipless), i, 233. 
Wfl-ting (a king of Shang), i, 245. 
Wfl-jfl (=Mr. Discontent), ii, 180, 

183. 
WQ-wei (= Mr. Do-nothing), ii, 

68, 69. 
Wfl-wei Wei (Dumb-Inaction), ii, 

57, 58, 60. 
Wfi-yo (=Mr. No-agreement), ii, 

179. 
Wfl-yfl (= Mr. Non-existence), ii,7o. 
Wfl Yiln (i.q. Wfl 3ze-hsfl), ii, 131, 

174- 
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Wylie, Mr. A., i, 9, 39 ; ii, 257, 265, 
etal. 

Yak (the bos grunniens of Thibet), 

i, i74, 3 '7- 

Yang (the emperor of the Sui 
dynasty), ii, 3 1 1. 

Yang (the heresiarch Yang Kb), i, 
270, 287; ii, 99, 100. 

Yang HU (a bad officer), i, 387. 

Yang 3ze-^tt (a contemporary of 
Lao-jze; perhaps the same as 
the above ; but the surname 
Yang is a different character), 
i, 261; ii, 99, 100. Yang-jze,ii, 
41, 147, 148. This is Yang-£Q 
in Lien *ze; but the Yang is 
that of Yang 3ze-*u. 

Yao (the ancient sovereign), i, 169, 
172, 190, 206, 225, 242, 282, 
291. 295, 312. 3i3» 3'4t 315. 
338, 347, 359. 386; H, 31, 108, 
no, 120, 136, 141, 149, 162, 
170, 171, 173, 178, 183. 

Yen (the state so called), ii, 107, 229. 

Yen (name of the above), i, 176. 

Yen (name of minister of War in 
Wei), ii, 118. 

Yen Ho (a worthy of Lfl in Wei, 
as teacher of its ruler's son), i, 
215. (The same, or another of 
the same name in Lfi), ii, 23, 
153, 207. 

Yen Kang (attendant at an old 
Taoist establishment), ii, 68. 

Yen Kbang 3ze-yfi (attendant of 
Nan-kwo Qze-im), i, 176 ; ii, 
103 (Yen ATMng-jze), 145. 

Yen Kin (a place in Yen), ii, 189. 

Yen Man (gate of capital of Sung), 
ii, 140. 

Yen Pfl-i (friend of a king of Wu), 
ii, 102, 103. 

Yen Shfl (a mole), i, 170. 

Yen Ytian, Yen Hui, and Hui alone 
(Confucius's favourite disciple), 
i, 203, 206, 207, 208, 209, 253, 
356, 257, 35i; », 7, 15, 44,49, 
53, 72, 158, 159, 160, 167, 200. 

Yi (the classic so called), i, 360; 
ii, 216. 

Yin (the dynasty), ii, 164. (Also a 
mountain), i, 260. 

Yin-fan (an imperceptibly sloping 
hill, metaphorical), ii, 57. 

Yin Wan (TSoist master), ii, 221. 



Yin and Yang (the constituents of 
the primal ether, and its opera- 
tion),!, 249, 291, 292, 297, 299, 
349, 3<>5, 369 5 ", 61, 64, 84, 99, 
132. See also ii, 146, 147, 195, 
208, 216. 

Ying (the capital of Kbti), i, 347 ; 
ii, 101, 230. 

Ying (a river), ii, 161. 

Yo (the classic so called), ii, 216, 
218. 

Yo f (a leading man in the king- 
dom in third cent. B. a), i, 7. 

Yo Khan (a descendant of Yo t 
and pupil of Ho-shang Kung), 
i,7- 

YQ (name of 3ze-lfi), i, 339 ; ii, 160, 
201. 

YQ Kblo Shih (the Nest-er sove- 
reign), ii, 171. 

Yfl-K (where king Wan was con- 
fined), ii, 173. 

YQ Piao Shih (ancient sovereign), i, 

35i. 
YQ Shih (the master of the Right, 

who had lost a foot), i, 200. 
YQ 10 (the dark capital, in the 

north), i, 295. 
Yu 3U *ih shan (a hill in Wu), ii, 102. 
YU (the Great), i, 1 81, 206, 2 1 o, 3 1 5, 

359, 388; ii, 35, 173, 218, 220. 
Yu Hwang-Tf, or YU Hwang Shang 

Ti (great Taoist deity), i, 43, 44. 
YU-Miang (the spirit of the northern 

regions), i, 245. 
Ytt Shih, Yu-yO, and Ytt alone 

(names for Shun), i, 245, 259, 

272, 370; ii, 50. 
YU Shu AHng (the Treatise so called), 

ii, 265-268. 
YU 3*1 (a fisherman), ii, 136, 137. 
YUan Hsien (disciple of Confucius), 

ii, 157- 
Yttan Afttn (a ruler of Sung), ii, 50, 

101, 136, 137. 
YUeh (the state), i, 172, 173, 181, 

224; «, 93, >33, 151, 152, 169, 
229. 
Ytteh (a sheep-butcher of Kb&), ii, 

155, 156. 
Yung (a king of Wei), ii, 118. 
Yung->ii>ang Shih (a minister of 

Hwang-Ti), ii, 118. 

Zah-*ung Shih (a teacher of Con- 
fucius's time), i, 260. 
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Z5h ATung King (the Treatise so Zan-hsiang (a prehistoric sovereign), 

called), ii, 269-272. ii, 117. 

Zan (name of a region in the South ; Zan KMQ (disciple of Confucius), ii, 

probably a district of Ki>d), ii, 71, 72. 

133, 1 34. In ii, 32, the Zan Zo (Spirit-lord of the Northern sea), 
in Thai-*ung Zan may indi- i, 374, 375, 377, 378, 379, 382, 
cate a different quarter, or the 383, 384. 
Zan there may be simply a Zfl and Zu-jfce' (Literati, = Confucian- 
name, ists), i, 182, 296, 360; ii, 73,100. 
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Sacred Books of the East 

TRANSLATED BY 

VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS 

AND EDITED BY 

F. MAX MULLER. 

%* This Series is published with the sanction and co-operation of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. 

REPORT presented to the ACADiMIE DES INSCRIPTIONS, May 11, 
1883, fcy M. ERNEST KENAN. 

'M. Renan presente trois nouveaux une seconde, dont l'inter^t historique et 

volumes de la grande collection des religiciix ne sera pas moindre. M. Max 

" Livres saeres de l'Orient " (Sacred MUUer a su se procurer la collaboration 

Books of the East), que dirige a Oxford, des savans les plus eminens d'Europe et 

avec une si vaste Erudition et une critique d'Asie. L'Universite' d'Oxford, que cette 

si sure, le savant associe de l'Academie grande publication honore au plus haut 

des Inscriptions, M. Max Miiller. ... La degre, doit tenir a continuer dans les plus 

premiere serie de ce beau recueil, com- larges proportions une oeuvre aussi philo- 

posee de 24 volumes, est presque achevee. sophiquement concue que savamment 

M. Max Miiller se propose d'en publier executee.' 

EXTRACT from the QUARTERLY KBVTBW, 
• We rejoice to notice that a second great edition of the Rig- Veda, can corn- 
series of these translations has been an.- pare in importance or in usefulness with 
nounced and has actually begun to appear, this English translation of the Sacred 
The stones, at least, out of which a stately Books of the East, which has been devised 
edifice may hereafter arise, are here being by his foresight, successfully brought so 
brought together. Prof. Max Miiller has far by his persuasive and organising 
deserved well of scientific history. Not power, and will, we trust, by the assist- 
a few minds owe to his enticing words ance of the distinguished scholars he has 
their first attraction to this branch of gathered round him, be carried in due 
study. But no work of bis, not even the time to a happy completion.' 

Professor E, HAKDY, Inaugural Lecture in the University of Freiburg, 1887. 
'Die allgemeine verglelchende Reli- internationalen Orientalistencongress in 
gionswissenschaft datirt von jenem gross- London der Grundstein gelegt worden 
artigen, in seiner Art einzig dastehenden war, die Ubersetzung der heiligen Biicher 
Unternebmen, zu welchem auf Anregung des Ostens' (the Sacred Books of the 
Max Miillers im Jahre 1874 auf dem East). 

The Hon. ALBERT 8. Q. CANNING, 'Words on Existing; Religions.' 

' The recent publication of the " Sacred a great event in the annals of theological 
Books of the East" in English is surely literature.' 

Oxford 

AT THE CLARENDON PRESS 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST: 



FIRST SERIES. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max MUller. Part I. The Kh&n&ogyz- 
upanishad, The Talavakara-upanishad, The Aitareya-£ra»yaka, 
The Kaushitaki-brShma«a-upanishad, and The Va^asaneyi- 
sawzhitl-upanishad. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Upanishads contain the philosophy of the Veda. They have 
become the foundation of the later Veddnta doctrines, and indirectly 
of Buddhism. Schopenhauer, speaking of the Upanishads, says : 
' In the whole world there is no study so beneficial and so elevating 
as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life, it will 
be the solace of my death.' 

[See also Vol. XV.] 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasish/4a, 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg BOhler. Part I. 
Apastamba and Gautama. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Sacred Laws of the Aryas contain the original treatises on 
which the Laws of Manu and other lawgivers were founded. 

[See also Vol. XIV.] 

Vol. ill. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. 
Part I. The Shu King, The Religious Portions of the Shih 
King, and The Hsiao King. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s . 6d. 

Confucius was a collector of ancient traditions, not the founder of 
a new religion. As he lived in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. 
his works are of unique interest for the study of Ethology. 
[See also Vols. XVI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXXIX, and XL.] 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmesteter. Part I. The Vendlddd. 
8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

The Zend-Avesta contains the relics of what was the religion of 
Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, and, but for the battle of Marathon, 
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EDITED BY F. MAX MIJLLER. 



might have become the religion of Europe. It forms to the present 
day the sacred book of the P arsis, the so-called fire-worshippers. 
Two more volumes will complete the translation of all that is left us 
of Zoroaster 's religion. 

[See also Vols. XXIII and XXXI.] 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part I. The BundahLr, Bahman 
Ya^t, and Sh&yast li-shiyast. 8vo, cloth, 1 2S. 6d. 

The Pahlavi Texts comprise the theological literature of the revival 
of Zoroaster s religion, beginning with the Sassanian dynasty. They 
are important for a study of Gnosticism. 

Vols. VI and IX. The Quran. 

Parts I and II. Translated by E. H. Palmer. 8 vo, cloth, 2 is. 

This translation, carried out according to his own peculiar views 
of the origin of the Qur'dn, was the last great work ofE. H. Palmer, 
before he was murdered in Egypt. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vish»u. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. 8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

A collection of legal aphorisms, closely connected with one of the 
oldest Vedic schools, the Ka/£as, but considerably added to in later 
time. Of importance for a critical study of the Laws of Manu. 

vol. VIII. The Bhagavadglta,with The Sanatsu^atiya, 
and The Anuglta. 

Translated by KAshinath Trimbak Telang. 8vo, cloth, 
\os. 6d. 

The earliest philosophical and religious poem of India. It has been 
paraphrased in Arnold's 'Song Celestial.' 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, 

Translated from Pali by F. Max Muller ; and 

The Sutta-Nipata, 
Translated from Pali by V. FausbSll ; being Canonical Books 
of the Buddhists. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Dhammapada contains the quintessence of Buddhist morality. 
The Sutta-Nipdta gives the authentic teaching of Buddha on some 
of the fundamental principles of religion. 
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4 SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST: 

Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. 

Translated from Pili by T. W. Rhys Davids, i. The Mahit- 
parinibbana Suttanta; 2. The Dhamma-&>kka-ppavattana 
Sutta. 3. The Tevi^g-a Suttanta; 4. The Akankheyya Sutta ; 
5. The A'etokhila Sutta; 6. The Maha-sudassana Suttanta; 
7. The Sabbasava Sutta. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A collection 0/ the most important religious, moral, and philosophical 
discourses taken from the sacred canon of the Buddhists. 

Vol. XII. The .Satapatha-Brahmawa, according to the 
Text of the Midhyandina School. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part I. Books I and II. 
8vo, cloth, 1 2J. 6d. 

A minute account of the sacrificial ceremonies of the Vedic agt. 
J I contains the earliest account of the Deluge in India. 
[See also Vols. XXVI, XLI.] 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part I. The P&timokkha. The MahSvagga, I-IV. 
8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

The Vinaya Texts give for the first time a translation of the moral 
code of the Buddhist religion as settled in the third century B. C. 
[See also Vols. XVII and XX.] 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, 

As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautarta, V£sish/Aa, 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg Buhler. Part II. 
Vasish//5a and Baudhdyana. 8vo, cloth, iaf. 6d. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part II. The Ka/Aa-upanishad, 
The Muwdaka-upanishad, The Taittiriyaka-upanishad, The 
Bnhadtra«yaka-upanishad, The .SVetifvatara-upanishad, The 
Prajwa-upanishad, and The Maitra^a«a-brihma«a-upanishad. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Leggk. 
Part II. The Yi King. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
tSee also Vols. XXVII, XXVIII.] 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys DaVIds and Hermann 
Oldenberg. Part II. The Mahavagga, V-»X. The Aullavagga, 
I— III. 8vo, cloth, iqs. 6d. 
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Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part II. The Dadistan-i Dtnik 
and The Epistles of MinujMiar. 8vo, cloth, 1 2 s. 6d. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. 

A Life of Buddha by Ajvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, a.d. 420, and from 
Chinese into English by Samuel Beal. 8vo, cloth, iar. 6d. 

This life of Buddha was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, 
A.D. 420. // contains many legends, some of which show a certain 
similarity to the Evangelium infantiae, $c. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. 

Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oi.denberg. Part III. The -ffiillavagga, IV-XII. 8vo, cloth, 
\os. 6d. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-puwdarika ; or, The Lotus 
of the True Law. 

Translated by H. Kern. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s. 6d. 
' The Lotus of the true Law,' a canonical book of the Northern 
Buddhists, translated from Sanskrit. There is a Chinese transla- 
tion of this book which was finished as early as the year 286 A.D. 

Vol. xxii. Caina-Sutras. 

Translated from Prakrit by Hermann Jacobi. Part I. The 
A*aranga-Sutra and The Kalpa-Sutra. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The rehgion of the <?ainas was founded by a contemporary of Buddha. 
II still counts numerous adherents in India, while there are no 
Buddhists left in India proper. 
Part II, in preparation. 

Vol. xxiii. The Zend-Avesta. 

Translated by James Darmesteter. Part II. The Sfrdzahs, 
Yarts, and Nyayu. 8vo, cloth, ioj. 6d. 

Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. 

Translated by E. W. West. Part III. Dtna-t Maindg- 
Khiratf, .Tikttnd-gumanik Vig&r, and Sad Dar. 8vo, cloth, 
105. 6d. 
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SECOND SERIES, 
voi.. XXV. Manu. 

Translated by Georg Buhler. 8vo, cloth, 21$. 
This translation is founded on that of Sir William Jones, which has been 
carefully revised and corrected with the help of seven native Commentaries. 
An Appendix contains all the quotations from Manu which are found in the 
Hindu Law-books, translated for the use of the Law Courts in India. 
Another Appendix gives a synopsis of parallel passages from the six 
Dharma-sutras, the other Smrt'tis, the Upanishads, the Mahabharata, &c. 

Vol.. XXVI. The .Satapatha-Brahma#a. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part II. Books III and IV. 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vols, xxvil and xxviii. The Sacred Books of China. 

The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. Parts 
III and IV. The Li K\, or Collection of Treatises on the Rules 
of Propriety, or Ceremonial Usages. 8vo, cloth, 25J. 

Vol. XXIX. The Grzhya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part I. .SSnkhayana, Afvaliyana, Paraskara, Khadira. Trans- 
lated by Hermann Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth, \zs. 6d. 
These rules of Domestic Ceremonies describe the home life of the ancient 
Aryas with a completeness and accuracy unmatched in any other literature. 
Some of these rules have been incorporated in the ancient Law-books. 

Vol. XXX. The Grz'hya-Sutras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. 

Part II. Gobhila, Hirawyakefin, Apastamba. Translated by 
' Hermann Oldenberg. Apastamba, Ya^a-paribMsha-sutras. 
Translated by F. Max Muller. 8vo, cloth, 1 2 s. 6d. 

Vol. xxxi. The Zend-Avesta. 

Part III. The Yasna, Visparad, Afrfnagin, Gahs, and 
Miscellaneous Fragments. Translated by L. H. Mills. 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. xxxii. Vedic Hymns. 

Translated by F. Max Muller. Part I. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 6d. 
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Vol. XXXIII. The Minor Law-books. 

Translated by Julius Jolly. Part I. Narada, Bnhaspati. 
8vo, cloth, \os. 6d. 

Vol. xxxiv. The Vedanta-Sutras, with the Com- 
mentary by .Sankaraiarya. Part I. 

Translated by G. Thibaut. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vols, xxxv and xxxvi. The Questions of King 
Milinda. 

Translated from the P&li by T. W. Rhys Davids. 

Part I. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Part II. 8vo, cloth, 12*. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVII. The Contents of the Nasks, as stated 
in the Eighth and Ninth Books of the Dlnkard. 
Part I. Translated by E. W. West. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

vol. XXXVIII. The Vedanta-Sutras. Part II. 8vo, 

cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Vols, xxxix and XL. The Sacred Books of China. 
The Texts of Taoism. Translated by James Legge. 8vo, 
cloth, 2 is. 

Vol. XLI. The ^Satapatha - Brahma#a. Part III. 

Translated by Julius Eggeling. 8vo, cloth, 1 2s . 6d. 

Vol. XLII. Hymns of the Atharva-veda. 

Translated by M. Bloomfield. [In preparation.'] 

Vols. XLIII and XLIV. The 6atapatha-Brahma«a. 
Parts IV and V. [In preparation.] 

vol. XLV. The Caina-Sutras. Part II. [In the Press.] 
Vol. XLVI. The Vedanta-Sutras. Part III. 

[In preparation.] 

Vol. xlvii. The Contents of the Nasks. Part II. 

[In preparation.] 
Vol. XLVlll. Vedic Hymns. Part II. [In preparation!] 

Vol. XLIX. Buddhist Mahayana Texts. Buddha- 
£arita, translated by E. B. Cowell. Sukhivatf-vyuha.Va^ra^Me- 
diM, &c, translated by F. Max Muller. AmitSyur-Dhy&na- 
Sutra, translated by J. Takakusu. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
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RECENT ORIENTAL WORKS. 



&nectrota ©.romensta. 

ARYAN SERIES. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. I. Va^ra^Medika ; The 
Diamond-Cutter. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A. Small 4to, $s. 6d. 
One of the most famous metaphysical treatises of the MahiyAna Buddhists- 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. II. Sukhavatl-VyAha : 
Description of Sukhdvatt, the Land of Bliss. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A., and Bunyiu Nanjio. With 

two Appendices: (1) Text and Translation of Sanghavarman's 

Chinese Version of the Poetical Portions of the SukhSvatt- 

Vyuha; (2) Sanskrit Text of the Smaller Sukhavati-Vyuha. 

Small 4to, "js. 6d. 

The editio princeps of the Sacred Book of one of the largest and mo#t 

influential seels of Buddhism, numbering more than ten millions of followers 

in Japan alone. 

Buddhist Texts from Japan. III. The A ncient Palm- 
Leaves containing the Pra^wa-Paramita-Hmlaya- 
Sutra and the Usrwlsha-Vi£aya-Dhara#l. 

Edited by F. Max Muller, M.A., and Bunyiu Nanjio, M.A. 
With an Appendix by G. Buhler, CLE. With many Plates. 
Small 4 to, \os. 
Contains facsimiles of the oldest Sanskrit MS. at present known. 

Dharma-Sawgraha, an Ancient Collection of Buddhist 
Technical Terms. 

Prepared for publication by Kenjiu Kasawara, a Buddhist 
Priest from Japan, and, after his death, edited by F. Max 
Muller and H. Wenzel. Small 410, 7*. 6d. 

Katyayana's Sarvanukrama#i of the JZigveda.. 

With Extracts from Sha</gurufishya's Commentary entitled 
VedarthadipikL Edited by A. A. Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D. 16s. 
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